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IVhen  that  many-sided  individual, 
toted-deen.  the  hero  of  so  many  good 
jokes,  had  assumed  foi  the  nonce  the  of- 
fice of  [mam,  he  one  Friday  ascended  the 
mimliar  or  pulpit  of  the  principal  mosk  of 
the  city  of  Cairo,  and  thus  addressed 
the  assembled  congregation,  '  O  my  peo- 
ple !  do  you  know  what  I  am  about 
to  say  to  you  ?'  And  the  people  natural- 
ly cried  in  reply, 'No,  O  ImAm,  we  do 
not!"  'Then,'  said  Nasr-ed-deen,  'it  is 
useless  for  me  lo  try  to  leach  people  so 
ignorant.'  And  he  descended  the  steps 
of  the  pulpit.  On  the  following  Friday 
the  mosk  was  crowded  with  the  faithful, 
when  Nasr-cd-deen  again  began,  '  O  my 


*Tht  Land  rf"  Mnab.  TraoA  and  Dlicmierlis 
til  Eoil  Side  of  the  Dtad  Sta  and  tit  JorJan. 
H.  B.  Triitram,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  Hon. 
ion  of  Durham.  tfUA  a  Ch/Mtr  on  Ike  Per- 
I  Palact  of  Maihita.  By  Jus.  Fergusson, 
F.R.S.  With  Mr^  and  niuslraiiom.  By  C  L. 
Btulon  and  R.  C  Johason.  New-York  :  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 


people !  do  you  know  what  I  am  about  \ 
to  say  to  you  ?'    And  the  people,  mind-  ; 
ful  of  Ihe  previous  experience,  replied, 
'Yes,   O"  Imim,  we  do.'    'Then,"   said 
Nasr-ed-deen,    '  it    is    needless    that    I 
should  repeat  it  to  you.'     And  he  de- 
scended the  steps  of  the  pulpit.     On  the  j 
third  Friday  Nasr-ed-deen  addressed  a  J 
yet  more  numerous  audience  than  before  1 
with  the  same  question,  '  O  my  people  \  I 
do  you  know  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  I 
you  ?'    And  the  people,  after  some  hesi-  \ 
tation,  cried  in  reply,  'O  Im4m,  some  of  1 
us  do,  and  some  of  us  do  not."     'Then,*;  f 
said  Nasr-ed-deen,  '  let  those  who  know  j 
lell  those  who  do  not  know."     And  he  " 
descended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit.     So  ] 
runs  the  story,  and  it  is  highly  suggestive  ' 
not  only  to  the  preacher,  but  to  the  au-  ' 
thor  and  the  critic.     It  would  be  well  if  1 
as  good  reasons  could  be  always  given 
for  saying  one"s  say  as  Nasr-ed-deen  had 
for  not  saying  his.     We  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  were  Dr.  Tristram  able  lo  put 
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the  Imdm's  question  to  his  intending 
readers,  their  answer,  whichever  of  the 
three  it  might  be,  would  not  prevent  him 
from  telling  them  his  story.  And  as  he 
has  got  something  worth  saying,  which 
perhaps  Nasr-ed-deen  had  not,  he  would 
be  right. 

The  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea  has  for  the  last  few  years 
been  a  veritable  land  of  promise  for  the 
traveller,  the  antiquary,  and  the  Biblical 
student.      *Who,'    says    Dean   Stanley, 

*  that  has  ever  travelled  in  Palestine,  has 
not  longed  to  cross  the  Jordan  valley  to 
those  mysterious  hills  which  close  every 
eastern  view  with  their  long  horizontal 
outline,  their  overshadowing  height,  their 
deep  purple  shade  ? the  one  so- 
lemn and  elevating  background  of  all  that 
is  poor  and  mean  in  the  scenery  of  Pales- 
tine properly  so  called.'  What  antiqua- 
ry too  is  there,  it  may  be  added,  that  has 
heard  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd 
ruined  cities  that  lie  scattered  over  the 
highlands  stretching  behind  those  hills 
that  has  not  longed  to  revel  in  heaps  of 
stone,  eloquent  it  might  well  be  hoped  of 
bygone  peoples  and  their  story  ?  Or  what 
Biblical  student  that  has  not  thirsted  to 
fmd  in  that  terra  incognita  a  Bible  equi- 
valent for  each  local  name  and  to  see  in 
every  hill  and  valley  the  fit  and  appro- 
priate scene  for  some  event  related  in  the 
Scripture  narrative.^  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned, however,  whether  the  inaccessibi- 
lity and  consequent  mysteriousness  of  the 
country  has  not  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  halo  of  archaeological  and  histo- 
rical glory  cast  around  it.  Omne  ignotum 
pro  mirifico  is  a  trite,  but  constantly  true 
saying,  and  when  we  find  the  distin- 
guished author  and  divine  we  have  just 
<luoted  acknowledging  in  his  speech  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  this  year,  that  to  him  the 
western  part  of  Palestine  is  the  least  inte- 
jesting,  because  he  knows  it  best,  and 
that  what  he  wants  particularly,  and  is 

*  burning '  to  see  explored,  is  not  the  west 
which  he  knows,  but  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
idan  which  he  does  not  know,  we  think 
we  have  found  the  keynote  to  a  good  deal 
•of  the  enthusiasm  which  is  evoked  at  the 
prospect  of  survey  and  exploration  in 
that  unknown  region.  When  the  English 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  gave  to  the 
sister  American  society  the  choice  of  its 
;scene  of  operations,  and  the  younger 


body  chose  the  east  country,  it  was  felt  by 
many  that  the  elder  had  acted  somewhat 
unnecessarily  the  part  of  Abraham,  and 
yielded  up  the  richer  and  more  popular 
field  of  investigation.  And  so  no  doubt 
it  had  in  some  respects.  But  yet  if  the 
subject  be  looked  at  rightly,  surely  Jeru- 
salem must  more  than  counterbalance 
any  number  of  ruined  cities,  unascertain- 
ed sites,  possible  Moabite  stones,  and 
problematical  Moabite  pottery;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  scene  of  the 
greater  part  of  the.  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  New, 
lies  in  Western  Palestine.  There  is  no 
intention,  however,  in  making  these  re- 
marks, of  implying  that  the  eastern  coun- 
try is  deficient  in  interest,  or  of  depre- 
ciating the  work  that  has  been,  and  still 
remains  to  be  done  there.  We  would 
only  utter  a  word  of  protest  against  a 
tendency,  somewhat  prevalent  among 
those  interested  in  Palestine  work,  to 
glorify  the  more  unknown  country  at  the 
expense  of  the  one  that  is  better  known ; 
and  to  express  our  conviction  that  as 
much  good  work  remains  to  be  done  in 
Samaria  and  Judaea  as  in  Edom  and 
Moab. 

Of  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  Moab  has  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  at  once  the  most  inte- 
resting and  the  least  accessible.  Its  his- 
tory for  us  begins  in  one  of  the  earliest 
pages  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  wildest,  the  most  pictu- 
resque, and  the  most  affecting  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  Lot 
taking  refuge  in  Zoar,  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam,  Moses  viewing  the  Promised 
Land  from  the  heights  of  Pisgah,  the 
touching  story  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess, 
*the  gentle  ancestress  of  David  and  of 
the  Messiah,'  the  weird  incidents  of  the 
war  between  Jehoiam  and  Mesha,  are 
some  of  the  most  striking  points  brought 
before  us  in  connection  with  a  country 
whose  name  is  constantly  recurring  in  the 
accounts  of  the  sacred  historians.  All 
the  references  to  Moab  in  the  prophet 
seem  to  show  that  its  inhabitants  were  a 
well-known,  numerous,  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple, next  to  Israel  in  point  of  status  and 
civilisation.  In  Josephus  and  the  Ro- 
man historians,  constant  reference  is 
made  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  while  the 
accounts  they  give  of  the  great  fortresses 
and  flourishing  cities  which  existed  pre- 
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vious  to  and  undei  the  Roman  rule  aie 
sufficient  to  show — did  no  evidence  of  it 
exist  at  the  present  day — the  importance 
of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  as  the  scene  of  any  incident  in  the 
New  Testament  history,  but  we  know 
from  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  that 
the  prison  in  which  John  the  Baptist  was 
shut  up  by  Herod,  and  where  he  was 
afterwards  beheaded,  was  the  fortress  of 
Machaerus  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  This  same  fortress  was  also  the 
scene,  so  graphically  described  by  Jose- 
phus, of  one  of  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Jews  against  the  Romans.  Mention  is 
made  of  Moab  as  a  district  by  Eusebius, 
and  of  Characmoab  as  the  see  of  a  bishop 
in  536  A.D.,  while  evidence  of  this  Chris- 
tian epoch  is  seen  in  the  vestiges  of 
churches  found  in  so  many  of  the  ruins. 
In  the  next  century  the  wave  of  Moham- 
medan conquest  swept  over  Moab,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval 
during  the  Crusades,  when  Kerak  be- 
came, under  the  name  of  Mons  Regalis, 
famous  as  the  stronghold  of  Reginald  of 
Chitillon,  *  the  whole  of  this  region,'  as 
Dr.  Tristram  says,  *  disappears  altogether 
fronft  the  page  of  history.  Retired  from 
the  route  of  armies,  it  has  been  without 
fortress,  town,  or  inhabitants,  to  invite 
a  conqueror :  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
troops  on  the  west,  it  has  remained  with- 
out the  record  of  one  single  event  on  its 
soil.  From  what  we  now  know  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  concluded  that  its  in- 
habitants were  occupied  during  all  these 
years  much  as  they  are  now,  their  *  hand 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against '  them,  cattle-lifting,  plun- 
dering, and  fighting,  cultivating  just  so 
much  land  as  was  absolutely  necessary, 
but  doing  it  sword  in  hand,  always  quar- 
relling with  one  another,  but  ready  to 
forget  their  squabbles  and  unite  together 
to  keep  out  any  settled  and  lawful  rule.* 
The  first  traveller  to  visit,  in  compara- 
tively modern  times,  this  long-forgotten 
country,  was  Seetzen,  who,  in  1806  and 
1807,  made  two  journeys  from  north  to 
south  along  the  upper  road  over  the 
highlands  of  Moab,  returning  on  the  se- 
cond occasion  by  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  He  was  followed  in  r8r2  by 
Burckhardt,  who  took  very  much  the 
same  upper  route.  Next  came  Irby  and 
Mangles  in  r8i8,  along  a  similar  tract  of 


country,  but  from  south  to  north.  From 
this  time  there  is  no  record  of  any  travel- 
ler having  traversed  Moab  proper  till 
1 85 1,  when  the  journey  was  made  by  M. 
de  Saulcy;  and  in  1864,  the  Due  de 
Luynes  accomplished  a  scientific  exami- 
nation of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  the 
full  account  of  which  has  unfortunately 
not  yet  been  published.  Some  others,  as 
Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848,  Dr.  Tristram 
in  1864,  Captain  Warren  in  1867  and 
r868,  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Drake  in  1870, 
besides  one  or  two  whose  experiences 
have  not  been  published,  have  visited 
certain  portions  of  the  region. 

In  1870,  the  Geographical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  granted,  we  be- 
lieve, the  sum  of  roo/.  to  Dr.  Tristram, 
Dr.  Ginsburg,  and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
to  be  employed  by  them  in  exploration  to 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  done  in  that  year,  but,  in  1871, 
the  grant  was  renewed  to  the  two  former 
gentlemen,  and  another  100/.  added.  The 
object,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Tristram,  was 
*  the  undertaking  a  Geographical  ^yi^Xoxz,- 
tion  of  Moab  ' — the  italics  are  his.  The 
result  of  this  grant  was  the  expedition, 
the  account  of  which,  as  the  latest  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

In  the  notices  of  Moab  in  the  Old 
Testament  we  find  the  country  spoken  of 
as  the  *  field  of  Moab,'  the  *  land  of 
Moab,' and  the  *  plains  of  Moab.'  Mo- 
dern criticism  refers  these  three  names 
to  three  distinct  districts.  The  plains  of 
Moab — Arboth  Moab,  or  the  Plain  of 
Shittim — was  the  low  valley  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  Jericho, 
now  called  the  Ghor  es  Seisabdn ;  •  the 
land  of  Moab  was  the  upland  open  coun- 
try lying  between  Gilead  and  the  Arnon, 
the  modern  Widy  Mojib,  and  now  known 
as  El  Belka;  while  the  continuation  of 
these  uplands  from  Wady  Mojib  to  Wi- 
dy Kerak,  or,  perhaps,  Wady  Sdfieh,  now 
called  by  the  Arabs  El  Kerak,  was  the 
field  of  Moab.  This  last  may  be  called 
Moab  proper,  as  it  was  the  original  pos- 
session of  the  descendants  of  Lot's  eldest 
daughter,  and  the  district  to  which  they 
were  often,  in  the  course  of  their  history, 
compelled  to  retire  by  hostile  invaders, 
such  as  the  Amorites  and  the  Israelites. 
The  whole  length  of  the  country  from 
Wddy  Kerak  to  Mount  Gilead,  is  about 
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50  or  60  miles,  and  the  width  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  eastern  plains  of  Arabia 
from  20  to  30.  The  western  edge  of  the 
plateau  rises  abruptly  in  a  series  of 
steeply  sloping  hills  from  the  edge  of  the 
Dead  Sea  to  a  height  of  more  than  4000 
•feet,  or  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  seamed  with  deep  ravines  or 
wddies,  which  from  wild  precipitous 
chasms  of  2000  feet  deep,  gradually  rise, 
and  are  lost  in  the  upland  plain.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  valleys  is  well 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Tristram  : — 

'  An  opposite  rule  to  that  which  obtains  else- 
where, holds  good  in  this  country  as  to  the  scen- 
ery of  the  watercourses.  The  valleys  all  begin 
in  flat  plains,  or  mere  depressions,  and  increase 
in  wildness  and  grandeur  as  they  approach  the 
wall  of  the  Moab  mountains  ;  and  tnen,  instead 
of  rolling  sluggishly  to  the  end  of  their  course,  the 
streamlets  burst  through  the  range  in  a  series  of 
rapids  and  cascades  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.* 
— Land  0/  Moab,  p.  229. 

The  plateau  itself  is  an  open  undulat- 
ing plain,  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
downs  in  the  South  of  England.  It  is 
chiefly  pasture  land,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally described  as  rich  and  fertile,  though 
travellers  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the 
aspect  which  it  presents,  some  speaking  of 
it  as  covered  with  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  others  as  being  more  or 
less  barren  and  unproductive.  This  dis- 
crepancy is  no  doubt  to  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  diff"erences  in  the  time  of 
year  at  which  the  respective  journeys 
were  made ;  no  part  of  that  region  would 
present  anything  but  a  bare  and  barren 
aspect  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 
A  notable  instance,  indeed,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Tristram  of  the  different  aspect  that 
may  be  presented  by  the  country  even  at 
the  same  period  in  different  years.  In 
his  former  expedition  he  had  collected  in 
the  Wddy  Zuweirah,  at  the  south-west 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea, — 

'  in  the  very  same  week  of  the  year,  more  than 
seventy  species  of  plants  in  flower.  The  gravel 
was  then  lUerally  carpeted  with  color ;  now 
scarcely  a  blaae  of  green  or  a  blossom  could  be  seen. 
The  lateness  or  the  non-arrival  of  the  rains,  had 
.^made  all  this  difference  between  barrenness  and 
iettkhtf.^^Land  of  Moab,  pp.  36,  37. 

The  population  of  the  country  consists 

of  a  few  scattered  Arab  tribes,  some  living 

in  the  villages  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and 

,  others  wandering  from  place  to  place  with 

their  flocks  and  herds  in  search  of  pasture. 


These  latter  (the  Bedaween)  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  be  considered  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  look  on  the  villa- 
gers (the  Fellaheen)  as  merely  their  vas- 
sals, who  till  the  ground  and  pay  tribute 
in  kind,  each  feudal  lord  undertaking  in 
return  that  no  one  but  himself  shall  have 
the  right  to  plunder.  Some  writers  de- 
scribe the  Fellaheen  as  mean  and  con- 
temptible, and  the  Bedawee  as  the  type 
of  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  whose  only 
defects  arise  from  not  having  been  pro- 
perly baptized  and  educated.  'Such,' 
says  Dr.  Tristram,  after  describing  a  pic- 
turesque story  of  murder  and  theft  com- 
mitted by  a  hoary-headed  old  black- 
guard, who,  in  a  properly-governed 
country,  would  have  been  hanged  long 
ago,  *such  is  Arab  morality.'  Other  tra- 
vellers, like  Professor  Palmer,  have  not  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  Bedawee,  who, 
'wherever  he  goes,  brings  with  him  ruin, 
violence,  and  neglect.  To  call  him  a 
"  son  of  the  desert "  is  a  misnomer :  half 
the  desert  owes  its  existence  to  him,  and 
many  a  fertile  plain,  from  which  he  has 
driven  its  useful  and  industrious  inha- 
bitants, becomes  in  his  hands.  ...  a 
parched  and  barren  wilderness.'  (*  De- 
sert of  the  Exodus,'  ii.  297.)  He  also 
adds,  what  is  quite  true,  that  the  Beda- 
wee is  hated  and  feared  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  Palestine.  But  though  the 
philanthropist  may  desire  the  material 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  Bedaween 
and  the  Fellaheen,  the  antiquary  may 
express  a  fear  lest,  in  the  process,  old 
manners  and  customs  should  be  obliterat- 
ed, and  all  names  and  traditions  lost, 
which  now  serve  as  guides  and  land- 
marks in  the  study  of  the  ancient  peoples 
whose  descendants,  however  mixed  may 
be  the  race,  these  Arabs  are.  A  rich 
harvest  awaits  the  investigator  who  shall 
be  properly  qualified  for  the  task,  by 
possessing  not  only  great  philological  ex- 
perience, but  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Arabic  dialects  and  with  Hebrew, 
acquirements  which,  coupled  with  great 
care,  can  alone  prevent  him  from  being 
misled  by  fallacious  resemblances.  Re- 
markable instances  of  the  value  of  popu- 
lar tradition  are  shown  in  the  discovery, 
by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  of  the  *  Stone 
of  Bohan,'  i.  e.  *of  the  Thumb,'  one  of 
the  points  marking  the  boundary-line 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  under  its 
modern  appellation  of  Hajar  el  Asbah^ 
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the  *  Stone  of  the  Finger,'  and  of  the 
*  Stone  of  Zoheleth,'  under  the  identical 
name  of  Zehweileh,  Here,  in  Moab, 
Professor  Palmer  found  the  name  of  the 
Moabitish  idol  Baal-Peor,  represented  in 
the  name  of  one  of  his  guides,  Fa  Hr  j 
and  the  tract  of  country  called  the  Bel- 
ka  is  letter  for  letter  the  same  as  Balak^ 
The  flora  and  the  temperature,  as  may 
be  imagined  in  a  country  which  varies 
from  1300  feet  below  the  sea  to  3000  feet 
above  it,  are  extremely  diversified : — 

*  "  One  night,"  '  says  Mr.  Haync,  in  his  Ap- 
pendix to  the  "  Land  of  Moab,"  'clad  in  every 
available  vestment,  we  shivered  between  our  blan- 
kets, whilst  the  water  froze  into  block -ice  in  the 
basins  at  our  feet,  and  the  thermometer  registered 
24**  F.  The  next  we  sat  out  round  a  camp-fire, 
and  enjoyed  the  open  air  and  the  warmth  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  the  third  I  wrote  my  journal  with 
my  coat  off,  with  the  thermometer  at  76**  at  mid- 
night.'-— Land  of  Moahi  p.  389. 

Making  allowance  for  a  little  exagge- 
ration— eight  degrees  of  frost  is  hardly 
enough  to  form  *  block-ice  * — this  passage 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  three  zones  of 
temperature,  each  of  which  is  marked  by 
a  different  flora,  the  richest  and  most  in- 
teresting being  that  of  the  low-lying  basin 
of  .the  Dead  Sea.  Comparing,  however, 
his  own  collection  with  that  made  on  a 
former  occasion  by  Dr.  Tristram  and 
Mr.  Lowne  on  the  western  shore,  Mr. 
Hayne  found  but  little  difference  in  the 
flora  of  the  two  sides  of  the  sea,  the  only 
exception  being  the  palm,  which,  hardly 
existent  on  the  west  shore,  is  found  in 
abundance  on  the  east.  But  though  the 
flora  of  the  two  sides  are  identical,  they 
are  distributed  much  more  profusely  on 
the  east  than  on  the  west.  The  contrast 
is  thus  marked  by  Mr.  Hayne : — 

'Owing  partly  to  a  much  larger  supply  of 
water,  partly  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
marl  deposit,  which  is  nearly  always  absolutely 
bare  of  vegetation  where  it  occurs,  the  whole  of 
the  east  side  is  comparatively  fertile,  and  abounds, 
not  only  in  smaller  plants,  but  has  a  fair  allowance 
of  trees  and  large  shrubs ;  nowhere  is  the  ey« 
pained  by  the  frightful  desolation  of  the  western 
shore,  where  a  solitar}'  tamarisk  or  salicornia 
looks  like  a  signal  of  distress  hung  out  at  a  distance 

♦  This  latter  identification  has  been  pointed 
out  to  the  writer  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  who 
also  remarks  upon  the  curious  meaning  of  the 
root,  from  which  both  the  Arab  word  Belka  and 
the  Hebrew  Balak  are  derived,  "desert  land," 
especially  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Balak 
was  the  son  of  Zippor,  the  Moabite  king,  who 
was  defeated  by  Sihon,  and  lost  that  part  of  the 
country  now  called  el  Belka. 


of  a  mile  or  two  from  its  next  neighbors.  Even 
the  oases  on  the  west,  as  Engedi  and  Zuweirah, 
are  sparse,  barren,  and  sandy,  compared  with 
Zara  and  the  S&fieh,  to  which  they  exactly  corre- 
spond in  point  of  position.  This  well-watered 
and  fertile  condition,  speaking  comparatively,  of 
the  eastern  side,  results  in  a  much  greater  com- 
mingling of  the  flora  of  more  temperate  reg^ions 
with  that  of  the  desert,  which  neeos  such  special 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  as  the  Dead  Sea 
affords,  than  occurs  on  the  we  tern  side.' — Land 
cfMoab^  pp.  398,  399. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  east 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  west.  The  cliff's  that 
rise  at  an  abrupt  angle  from  the  immedi- 
ate shore  are  red  sandstone — ^never  found 
on  the  other  side — covered  superficially 
on  the  higher  plateaux  with  the  usual 
limestone  of  Western  Palestine.  Here 
and  there  are  traces  of  basaltic  eruptions. 
M.  Lartet,  who  accompanied  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  enumerates  three  principal  ones ; 
the  northernmost,  starting  from  a  coni- 
cal peak,  pointed  out  to  him  under  the 
name  of  Mergab  es  Suweimeh,  and  run- 
ning into  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the 
W4dy  Ghuweir;  a  second,  starting  from 
near  Jebel  Ataroos,  and  following  the 
bed  of  the  Zerka  Ma'in  to  the  plain  of 
Zarah;  and  the  southernmost,  a  very 
short  one,  starting  from  a  point  above 
Zarah,  and  debouching  to  the  south  of 
that  plain.  All  the  basaltic  outbreaks 
are,  according  to  M.  Lartet,  much  later 
than  the  convulsions  which  caused  the 
fissure  now  occupied  by  the  Jordan  val- 
ley, the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  northern  end 
of  the  Arabah. 

We  now  propose  to  notice,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Tristram,  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable ruined  remains  and  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  whose  general  cha- 
racteristics we  have  endeavored  to  lay 
before  the  reader.  The  starting-point  of 
the  expedition  was  Hebron.  On  the  way 
through  the  wilderness  of  Judxa,  the 
party  witnessed  the  remarkable  effect  of 
twenty-four  hours'  continuous  rain  : — 

*  It  rained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  lifting 
occasionally,  but  never  sufficiently  to  show  the 
sky.  At  least  we  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  can 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  European  travel- 
lers, the  bare  rugged  hill-sides,  and  the  deep  ra- 
vines of  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  covered  with 
torrents,  and  rolling  down  tiny  cascades  from 
every  rock,  while  each  valley  was  a  pool  of  water. 
The  tremendous  force  of  sudden  rain  on  a  thirsty, 
stony  soil  was  well  exemplified  ;  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  loosened  stones  and  large  frag- 
ments of  rock,  split  by  the  combined  action  of 
sun  and  water,  were  hurried  down  the  tiny  glens. 
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scooped  out  many  a  channel,  and  gathered  ever- 
increasing  masses  of  debris,  in  the  course  of  the 
torrents.  So  easily  disintegrated  is  the  soft 
limestone  of  these  wadys,  that  the  rain  of  a  few 
hours,  probably  the  first  heavy  down-pour  since 
last  winter,  did  more  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
channels  than  the  storms  of  several  years  could 
effect  on  a  Northumbrian  hill-side.    No  geolo- 

fists  could  watch  the  effect  of  this  storm  without 
eing  convinced  that  in  calculating  the  progress 
of  denudation,  other  factors  than  that  of  time 
must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  denudation 
may  proceed  most  rapidly  where  rains  are  most 
uncertain.' — Land  of  Moaby  pp.  23,  24. 

The  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
has  been  explored  by  several  recent  tra- 
vellers, but  there  are  few  who  have  ap- 
proached it  by  the  pass  of  Ain  Jidy 
(Engedi).  The  view  from  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  at  the  head  of  the  pass  as  you 
suddenly  emerge  upon  it,  and  see  the 
deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea  far  down 
below,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
of  brilliant  desolation  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Captain  Warren  well  describes 
it:— 

*  The  view  from  this  point  was  magnificent  ; 
the  view  was  clear,  we  were  2000  feet  above  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  yet  as  it  were,  hanging  over  it, 
with  here  and  there  dark  moving  spots  passing 
along,  as  if  floating  islands  ;  the  hills  beyond  were 
thrown  by  the  setting  sun  into  striking  contrast  of 
light  and  shade,  the  rocks  being  of  a  rosy  tint ; 
below,  on  the  narrow  strip  of  the  Ghor,  a  vivid 
green  struck  the  eye,  which  we  could  almost  con- 
jure into  the  palm  and  other  tropical  trees  we 
knew  to  be  growing  there.  The  hills  were  not  in 
one  monotonous  line,  as  seen  from  Jerusalem, 
but  collected  into  masses  of  different  heights,  bro- 
ken by  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  above  one  of 
which  Kerak  was  to  be  seen,  the  houses  and  bat- 
tlements coming  out  most  plainly  in  the  glowing 
sunset.' — Quarterly  Statement^  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund,  1867. 

Descending  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 
turning  southwards,  we  pass  the  Birket 
el  Khaleel,  a  depression  in  the  shore 
covered  with  acacia  and  other  bushes,  to 
which,  according  to  an  Arab  tradition, 
Abraham  used  to  come  to  collect  salt ; 
and  then  reach  the  precipitous  rock,  Seb- 
beh,  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress  of  Masada,  never  yet  satisfacto- 
rily described  in  detail.  Dr.  Tristram 
suggests  that  one  of  the  buildings  in  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  hitherto  called  a 
chapel,  may  have  been  a  synagogue.  It 
is  probable  that,  like  most  similar  build- 
ings in  Palestine,  it  has  served  the  pur- 
poses in  turn  of  synagogue,  chapel,  and 
mosk.  At  the  south-west  end  of  the  sea 
stands  the  remarkable  salt  ridge  called 
Jebel  or  Khashm  Usdum. 


The  latest  scientific  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin  is 
the  pamphlet  of  M.  Lartet,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  of  the  Due  de  Luy- 
nes.  His  investigations  all  lead  him  to. 
support  the  theory  that  the  depression 
now  occupied  by  the  Jordan  valley,  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Arabah,  was  formed  during  some  convul- 
sion of  nature  long  anterior  to  the  histo- 
ric period ;  into  this  reservoir  poured  the 
pluvial  torrents,  cutting  their  passage 
through  the  surrounding  hills,  and  form- 
ing the  present  wadi^s,  and  depositing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  depression  the  sedi- 
ment gathered  from  the  rocks  through 
which  they  passed.  At  first  the  inland 
lake  thus  formed  was  probably  fresh 
water,  but  gradually  the  deposit  from  the 
mineral  springs,  and  the  gypsum  and 
salt-beds  of  which  the  Jebel  Usdum  is 
still  an  example,  impregnated  it,  and  as 
the  supply  of  water,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  surrounding  atmospheric  conditions, 
diminished,  and  fell  short  of  the  amount 
absorbed  in  evaporation,  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter  held  in  solution  increased 
by  degrees  in  proportion  to  the  diminish- 
ed volume  of  water,  till  the  present  ex- 
ceptional degree  of  saltnesswas  reached. 
M.  Lartet  supports  this  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  saltness  of  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  by  a  reference  to  the  salt  lakes 
in  Southern  Russia,  Asia  Minor,  Algeria, 
and  America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  all 
of  which  are  to  be  found  gypsum  and 
salt  banks  similar  to  Jebel  Usdum. 
That  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once 
considerably  higher  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  character  of  the  soil  at  its  bot- 
tom, as  proved  by  the  soundings  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lynch  and  the  Due  de  J^uynes,  is 
analogous  to  the  marly  deposits  of  which 
the  promontory,  called  by  the  Arabs  El 
Lisdn,  *  the  Tongue,'  is  entirely  compos- 
ed, and  which  occur  frequently  on  the 
western  shore,  in  the  Arabah,  and  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  many  pillars 
of  rock-salt  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  of  moisture  on  the  salt  mountain 
of  Usdum  is  usually  pointed  out  as  the 
traditional  *  Lot's  wife;'  but  is  an  easy 
task  in  riding  along  the  beach  for  the  eye 
to  single  out  group  after  group  of  pinna- 
cles which  might  represent  Lot  with  a 
daughter  on  each  arm,  bent  forward,  as 
though  fleeing  in  hot  haste,  and  the  lag- 
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gard  wife  a  short  distance  behind, 
brought  up  short,  with  her  head  turned 

over  her  shoulder.     Messrs.  Palmer  and 

• 

Drake  claim  to  have  discovered  the  real 
legendary  *  Lot's  wife '  in  an  isolated 
needle  of  rock  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  1000  feet  above  the  shore, 
called  by  the  Arabs  *  Bint  Shaykh  Lot,' 
and  *  bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to 
an  Arab  woman  with  a  child  upon  her 
shoulder.'  As,  however,  Arab  tradition 
is  as  rich  as  Christian  in  the  matter  of 
localities,  a  good  many  Bints  Shaykh  Lot 
still,  no  doubt,  remain  to  be  found  for 
the  edification  of  travellers. 

To  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  stretch- 
es  a  desolate  sand  swamp,  called   the 
Sebkah,    intersected   by   several  water- 
courses, which  drain  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Arabah,  the  principal  of  which  is 
the  Wddy  ed  Jeib.     Dr.  Tristram  speaks 
of  them  as  *  shallow  beds,  and  ....  les- 
ser drains  from  the  Arabah,  whose  united 
contributions  to  the  lakeare  very  small;' 
but  other  authors  describe  the  Widy  ed 
Jeib  as  the  principal  outlet  of  the  vast 
drainage  northwards  into  the  lake,  and 
as  *  a  huge  channel  ....  not  far  from 
half  a  mile  wide,  bearing  traces  of  an  im- 
mense volume  of  water   rushing   along 
with  violence,  and  covering  the  whole 
width  of  the  valley.*     No  difference  in 
the  season  of  the  year  or  the  amount  of 
rainfall  can  account  for  this  discrepancy. 
The  flow  of  the  wadies  into  the  sea  is 
probably  not  very  correctly  given  in  the 
map  that  accompanies    *  The    Land   of 
Moab.'     We  should  be  more  inclined  to 
trust  that  of  M.  Vignes,  the  naval  officer 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  and  which  makes  the 
Wddy  ed  Jeib  and  the  Wddy  es  Sdfieh 
the  great  southern  drains  into  the  lake. 
Of  these  the  Wddy  es  Sdfieh  appears  to 
have  more  the  character  of  a  perennial 
river,  as  Dr.   Tristram,  who  found  the 
Wddy  ed  Jeib  a  shallow  bed,  speaks  of 
the  Sdfieh  the  day  after  as  *  a  tolerably 
sized   stream.*      To   its  waters,  fed   by 
many  affluents  from  the  east,  is  chiefly 
due  the  fertility  of  the  belt  of  soil  known 
as  the  Ghor  es  Sdfieh,  which,  stretching 
along  the  south-east  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  for  some  distance  down  the  Arabah, 
answers,  though  in  a  much  smaller  de- 
gree, to  the   Ghor  es   Seisabdn   on   the 
north. 

It    has    been    conjectured    that    the 


Sdfieh  may  be  the  *  valley  of  Zared  '  men- 
tioned in  Numbers  xxi.  12;  the  Wddyes 
Sdfieh,  which  seems  to  be  called  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  its  course  the  Seil  Gardhi, 
the  Wddy  Seddiyeh,  and  the  Wddy  el 
Ahsa,  and  by  Irby  and  Mangles  the 
Nahr  el  Hussan,  being  the  *  brook  Zered  * 
of  Deut.  ii.  13.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  Sdfieh  are  some  ruins  called  Nemei- 
rah  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wddy  of  the 
same  name.  If  *an  intelligent  Kerak 
Christian,'  interogated  by  Mr.  Klein,  is  to 
be  trusted,  these  ruins  are  not  to  be 
identified  with  the  *  waters  of  Nimrim  ' 
mentioned  in  the  prophecy  against  Moab 
(Is.  XV.  6) ;  there  are  other  ruins  near- 
er the  source  of  the  Wddy  called  the 
*  Springs  of  N'meirah,  and  with  many  wa- 
tered gardens  still  cultivated.'  Dr.  Tris- 
tram also  seeks  to  find  another  identifi- 
cation in  a  wddy  *  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Klein,'  but  not,  by  the  way,  marked  on 
the  map,  called  Safsaf,  *the  willow 
stream,'  with  the  *  brook  of  the  willows  * 
occurring  in  the  same  chapter  of  Isaiah 
immediately  after  the  mention  of  Nim- 
rim. Beyond  the  Wddy  Nemeirah,\M. 
Vignes  marks  a  large  wddy  and  calls  it 
Wddy  Ketherabba,  but  it  does  not  occur 
in  any  of  Jthe  other  maps ;  is  it  another 
name  for  the  Wddy  A  sal  1 

The  nomenclature  of  these  wddies  is  a 
most  puzzling  thing.  There  is  generally 
one  recognised  name  for  each  principal 
wddy  from  its  source  to  its  mouth ;  but 
during  its  course  it  receives  a  variety  of 
appellations  deriving  their  raison  d'itre 
from  some  local  feature  in  the  scenery,  or 
some  local  event  which  has  taken  place  at 
a  particular  spot.  The  result  is,  that  the 
name  given  to  the  enquiring  traveller  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  point  at  which  he 
crosses  the  wddy.  This  instance  is  in  it- 
self enough  to  show  that  anything  like  a 
correct  map  of  the  country  can  only  be 
produced  by  a  regular,  careful,  and  sys- 
tematic survey,  carried  on  with  full  time 
and  leisure.  An  accurate  knowledge  of 
Arabic  is  another  necessary  qualification. 

We  must  now  leave  the  Dead  Sea  and 
mount  with  Dr.  Tristram  to  the  high- 
lands of  Moab.  But  we  need  not  pause 
with  him  to  discuss  the  identity  of  the 
ruins  of  Dra'a  with  either  the  scriptural 
or  mediaeval  Zoar,  a  point  on  which  he 
throw  no  fresh  light,  merely  repeating 
the  conclusion  already  arrived  at  by 
others  before  him,  that  such  a  site  for 
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Zoar  would  be  too  far  distant  from  any 
possible  situation  in  which  the  cities  of 
the  plain  could  be  placed.  Is  it  not, 
however,  rather  misleading  to  speak 
afterwards  of  having  *  climbed  ....  to 
the  brow  of  the  platform  above  our  camp, 
among  the  heaps  of  old  Zoar  *  (p.  63)  ? 
It  required  five  and  a  half  hours  steady 
climbing  up  the  wild  ravine  of  the  Wddy 
el  Kerak  to  reach  the  town  of  that  name, 
situated  according  to  Dr.  Tristram's  cal- 
culations, 3070  feet  above  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  consequently  4370  above  the 
Dead  Sea. 

Kerak  has  been  visited  by  few  travel- 
lers, and  the  only  ones  who  have  given 
any  detailed  account  of  the  place  are  Ir- 
by  and  Mangles,  to  whose  iliodest  and 
singularly  accurate  narrative  Dr.  Tris- 
tram bears  willing  testimony.  Seldom 
indeed,  if  ever,  has  so  much  information 
so  pleasantly  conveyed  been  included  in 
so  small  a  compass,  and  travellers  who 
ms^e  big  books  out  of  very  little  matter 
wotild  do  well  to  ponder  over  the  fact, 
that  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  have  con- 
trived to  narrate  fourteen  months*  wan- 
derings and  adventures  in  150  pages,  and 
that  their  account  is  still  consulted  as  a 
text  book.  The  description  of  Dr.  Tris- 
tram differs  but  little  from  that  of  his 
predecessors ;  but  if  we  may  believe  Mr. 
Pritchett,  no  description  published  up  to 
the  present  time  does  anything  like  full 
justice  to  Kerak  and  its  ancient  artificers 
in  stone.  The  position  of  the  town  is 
remarkable,  and  well  calculated  to  ren- 
der it  from  the  time  of  Mesha  to  that  of 
the  Crusades  an  impregnable  fortress. 
A  triangular  platform  of  rock,  each  side 
of  the  triangle  measuring  about  1000 
yards,  separated  from  the  surrounding 
heights  which  command  it  by  deep  gul- 
lies, whose  naturally  precipitous  sides 
have  in  some  parts  been  cut  away  and 
thus  artificially  rendered  still  more 
abrupt  and  steep,  and  their  inequalities 
filled  in  with  masonry — such  seems  to  be 
the  general  outline  of  Kir  of  Moab,  Kir- 
heres,  Kir-haraseth,  or  Kir-haresh,  the 
various  names  under  which,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose,  this  rocky  for- 
tress is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  first  mention  is  in  connection  with  the 
weird  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  Moab 
related  in  the  third  chapter  of  II.  Kings, 
when  the  King  of  Moab  took  refuge  in 
Kir-haraseth  from  the  victorious  Israel- 


ites, and  as  an  earnest  of  his  determina- 
tion to  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  also  as  a 
propitiatory  offering  to  the  Moabite  divi- 
nity, Chemosh,  he  sacrificed  his  eldest- 
bom  son  on  the  wall  of  the  city  within 
whose  impregnable  heights  he  had  been 
driven  to  bay.  No  mention  is  made  of  this 
place  in  the  supposed  contemporary  re- 
cord called  the  Stele  of  Mesha  or  the 
Moabite  Stone,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  Mesha's  crowning  act  of  despair.  In- 
deed, the  Stele  gives  such  a  totally  diffe- 
rent version  of  the  struggle  between 
Israel  and  Moab,  that  we  can  hardly  be- 
lieve the  sacred  writer  and  the  local  tri- 
umphant recoi;d  to  be  describing  the 
same  event.  No  history  appears  to  at- 
tach to  Kerak  either  in  Jewish  or  Ro- 
man times,  but  there  is,  according  to  our 
author,  some  evidence  of  *  Herod ian,  or 
a  yet  earlier  epoch,*  in  the  *  shallow  bevel  * 
of  the  lower  courses  of  the  stones  that  fill 
in  the  inequalities  of  the  wall ;  and  traces 
of  the  Roman  occupation  exist  in  the 
reservoir,  the  remains  of  baths,  and  the 
arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  leading 
into  the  town,  which  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  as,  *  though  slightly  point- 
ed, yet  Roman.'  The  last  historical  ap- 
pearance of  this  border-keep  is  as  the 
stronghold  of  Reginald  of  Chitillon, 
whence  he  used  to  sally  forth  to  pillage 
the  caravans  of  pilgrims  and  merchants, 
and  plunder  the  surrounding  country  al- 
most to  the  very  gates  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. A  speedy  revenge  for  this  viola- 
tion of  the  truce  between  Christian  and 
Mussulman  was  taken  by  Saladin  at  the 
battle  of  Hattin.  Of  the  Saracenic  and 
crusading  times  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  forts,  one  of  which  is  called 
the  *  Castle  of  By  bars,'  or  of  *  El  Melek,' 
from  an  Arabic  inscription  of  great  size 
let  into  its  walls,  ascribing  its  erection  to 
El  Melek  (the  king),  and  another  the 
*  Crusaders'  Fort,*  which  Dr.  Tristram 
considers  *  the  grandest  monument  of  cru- 
sading energy  now  existing,'  and  which 
he  tells  us,  though  as  usual  without  citing 
his  authority,  was  built  under  King 
Fulco,  by  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Ray- 
nald  of  ChUtillon,  about  a.d.  1131,  and 
strengthened  under  the  auspices  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon,  and  in  a.d.  1183  it  baf- 
fled the  assaults  of  Saladin.'  In  this  fort 
is  a  church  or  *  crypt  chapel  *  with  an 
'eastern  apse.*  The  frescos  on  the  walls 
of    this     building    described    by   Irby 
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and  Md-ngles  have  now  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared;  but  as  *some  re- 
mains of  inscription '  are  spoken  of,  it 
would,  have  been  interesting  to  have 
known  whether  any  of  these  remains 
formed  part  of  the  *  imperfect  inscription 
with  letters  of  the  Gothic  form*  men- 
tioned by  the  earlier  travellers.  Here, 
however,  as  throughout  the  journey,  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  take 
copies,  or  even  squeezes  of  inscriptions. 

The  modem  inhabitants  of  Kerak  have 
an  evil  reputation  among  travellers. 
They  seem,  however,  to  have  deteriorated 
since  the  days  of  Burckhardt  and  of  Irby 
and  Mangles,  who  met  with  no  treatment 
similar  to  that  experienced  by  Lynch,  De 
Saulcy,  and  Dr.  Tristram.  Burckhardt 
relates  several  stories  of  their  peculiar 
manners  and  customs,  and  of  their  re- 
markable hospitality  to  their  own  coun- 
trymen, a  hospitality  which  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  willing  to  extend  to  strangers. 
They  first  demanded  75/.  for  granting 
permission  to  Dr.  Tristram  and  his  par- 
ty to  enter  their  town,  and  then  600/.  for 
allowing  them  to  leave  it ;  but  they  are 
evidently  without  the  courage  of  their  in- 
tentions, and  with  every  disposition  to 
rob  are  not  prepared  to  resort  to  violence 
to  enforce  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
Overawed  by  the  arrival  of  the  son  of  the 
head  Shaykh  of  the  Beni  Sakher  Beda- 
ween,  who  took  the  travellers  under  his 
protection,  they  let  them  quietly  depart 
without  having  exacted  either  the  ran- 
som, or  any  bodily  pledges  in  its  stead  in 
the  shape  of  ears,  noses,  fingers,  or  toes. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Zadam  a  mes- 
senger had  been  secretly  dispatched  to 
the  British  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  and  a 
few  days  after  the  party  had  made  their 
escape,  they  heard  that  Mr.  Moore  had 
not  only  promptly  got  ready  the  600/.  but 
had  roused  the  Turkish  authorities  to  the 
point  of  sending*  170  infantry,  120  ca- 
valry, two  field-pieces,  and  r5o  mounted 
irregulars,'  under  the  command  of  the 
Pasha  of  Nabloos,  in  whose  district  Ke- 
lak  lies,  to  root  out  the  robbers'  nest. 
The  Turks  have  made  some  geographical 
progress  since  1818,  when,  as  Irby  and 
Mangles  relate,  on  being  applied  to  to 
have  Kerak  and  Wddy  Moosa  inserted  in 
a  firman,  the  government  returned  for 
answer,  *  that  they  knew  of  no  such  place 
within  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions.* 

Dr.  Tristram  gives  us  some  interesting 


details  of  the  Christian  population  which 
appears  to  have  been  established  at  Ke- 
rak at  a  very  early  period,  and  to  have 
survived  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Mussulman  conquest  and  occupation. 
From  the  description  of  the  hurried 
day's  ride  to  the  south  of  Kerak,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  richer  field  for  the 
explorer  in  that  direction  than  to  the 
north.  Ruin  after  ruin  is  mentioned; 
but  of  most  of  them  little  is  told  except 
their  names.  One  of  the  best  preserved 
places  visited  was  *  Mahk'henah,'  the 
Mahannah  of*Irby  and  Mangles. 

*  The  plan  of  many  of  the  buildings,  and  espe- 
daily  of  an  old  Byzantine  church,  can  be  distinct- 
ly traced.  It  stands  on  a  slightly  elevated  mame- 
lon,  covering  several  acres.  Not  only  are  there 
the  usual  number  of  old  wells,  as  though  there 
had  been  one  for  every  house,  according  to  the 
command  given  by  Mesha  in  the  Moabite  stone, 
"  Make  for  yourselves  every  man  a  cistern  in  this 
house,*  but  there  are  many  caves  which  have  been 
used  as  dwellings,  and  several  crypt  houses  auite 
perfect.  Large  dressed  stones  were  lying  aoout 
in  all  directions.  The  only  present  inhabilai^s 
were  Greek  partridges ;  but  though  we  found  no 
Bedouin  here,  both  the  caves  and  arches  had  late- 
ly been  inhabited  by  men  and  flocks.' — Land  of 
Moaby  pp.  102,  103. 

The  plain  north  of  Kerak  is  said  to  be 
not  nearly  so  much  crowded  with  cities 
as  that  to  the  south,  owing  to  there  being 
fewer  limestone  knolls  offering  facilities 
for  making  cisterns  for  the  storage  of 
water.  As,  however,  nearly  all  tra- 
vellers appear  to  have  followed  the  di- 
rect road  between  Kerak  and  Raba  with- 
out diverging  either  right  or  left,  we  must 
wait  for  a  systematic  survey  to  assure  us 
of  the  fact. 

Rabba  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ar  of  the  Bible,  which, 
according  to  Eusebius,  was  called  Rab- 
bath-Moab  in  the  fourth  century.  The 
Romans,  perhaps  from  some  lingering 
tradition  of  its  old  name,  called  it  Areo- 
polis,  and  it  has  now  gone  back  to  its 
other  post-Biblical  name  of  Rabba.  The 
visible  remains  of  the  town  do  not  seem 
to  be  particularly  interesting,  and  belong 
to  the  late  Roman  period,  but  *  there 
are  several  huge  grass-grown  mounds,' 
which,  it  is  conjectured,  *  might  well  re- 
pay excavation.'  As  to  the  *  abundant 
traces  of  an  earlier  epoch,*  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  mere  assertion  of  the  fact 
to  prove  their  existence. 

On  leaving  Rabba  the  party  seems  to 
have  continued  to  follow  for  some  way 
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the  old  Roman  load.  Hameitdt  and 
Bayt  Kurm,  the  former  identified  by 
Schwarz  with  Ham,  where  Chedorlao- 
mer  defeated  the  Ziizims  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
both  seem  places  of  interest.  Bayt  Kurm 
— *  House  of  Vineyards  * — is  a  record  of 
the  time  when  the  vine  was  cultivated  in 
the  country;    as  is  also  Kurm  Dhibdn, 

*  the  Vineyards  of  Dhiban  : ' — 

*  A  shallow  depression  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
valley,  with   traces   of  terraces  and   walls,  now 

frass-grown  ridges,  running  across  it  many  hun- 
red  yards  up  the  hill-sides.  ...  The  name  has 
been  preserved  by  men  who  probably  never  saw 
a  vine  in  their  lives.* — Land  of  Moab^  p.  139. 

North  of  Bayt  Kurm  is  a  rounded  emi- 
nence,    called     Shihdn,     perhaps     the 

*  Sheikh  Harn  '  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  and 
if  so,  a  good  example  of  how  differently 
names  may  be  spelt  by  ear.  Shihdn  is 
naturally  suggestive  of  Sihon,  the  Amo- 
rite  king  defeated  by  the  Israelites ;  but 
it  is  carrying  the  love  of  picturesque 
identification  a  little  too  far  to  say — 

*  as  we  read  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Jose- 
phus,  of  the  Amorites  endeavoring  to  escape  for 
shelter  to  their  walls,  and  then  the  mass  of  them 
struggling  in  their  thirst  to  get  down  to  the  Ar- 
non  for  water,  and  slaughtered  in  their  confusion, 
we  are  led  to  fancy  that  perhaps  this  hill  marks 
the  battle-field — that  it  was  behind  that  labyrinth 
of  black  stone  walls  the  Amorites  sought  to 
shelter  themselves,  and  the  plain  between  this  hill 
and  the  brow  of  Amon's  bank  is  that  across 
which  they  strove  to  escape,  in  their  headlong 
rush  to  the  x'wtY.^—JLand  0/ Moabt  pp.  132,  123. 

Indeed,  as  Dr.  Tristram  himself  points 
out  farther  on,  Jahaz,  which  is  the  name 
given  in  Numb.  xxi.  23,  Deut.  ii.  32,  and 
Judges  xi.  20,  to  the  place  at  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  is  one  of  the  cities  of 
Reuben  whose  southern  boundary  was 
the  Arnon.  And  if  we  look  at  the  ac- 
count in  Judges  xi.  r8,  we  find  that  the 
Israelites  *  compassed  the  land  of  Edom, 
and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  came  by  the 
east  side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and  pitch- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  Arnon,  but  came 
not  within  the  border  of  Moab ;  for  Ar- 
non was  the  border  of  Moab.'  The 
small  enclosures  of  basalt,  which  are  said 
to  cover  many  acres,  mark  probably  the 
site  of  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  re- 
mind us  of  the  *  path  of  the  vineyards,  a 
wall  being  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on 
that  side,'  where  Balaam  met  the  angel. 
Close  to  Shihan  is  a  place  not  visited  by 
Dr.  Tristram,  nor  even  marked  in  his 
map — Figou — where  M.  de  Saulcy  found 


the  mutilated  bas-relief  in  basalt  of  a 
warrior-king,  spear  in  hand,  afterwards 
carried  off  by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  and 
now  in  the  Louvre. 

The  Arnon,  which  was  the  boundary 
first  between  Moab  and  Ammon,  and 
afterwards  between  Moab  and  Reuben, 
is  in  all  probability  to  be  identified  with 
the  Wddy  Mojib,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable natural  features  of  the  country. 
The  depth  of  the  ravine  at  the  point 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  old  road  is 
about  2000  feet ;  the  width  from  bank  to 
bank,  at  the  same  spot,  is  calculated  by 
Burckhardt  at  two  miles,  and  by  Dr. 
Tristram  at  three  miles.  The  sides  are 
described  as  very  steep  : — 

*  The  rolling  slopes  come  close  to  the  precipi- 
tous descent,  the  plain  being  perfectly  level  on 
either  side,  breaking  away  abruptly  in  limestone 
precipices  to  a  great  depth.  No  idea  of  the  rift 
can  be  formed  till  the  very  edge  is  reached.' — 
Land  of  Moabf  pp.  125,  126. 

In  M.  Lartet's  map  the  lower  sides  of 
the  ravine  are  colored  to  represent  red 
sandstone,  and  no  basalt  is  shown  an- 
swering to  the  basaltic  dyke  spoken  of  by 
Dr.  Tristram  as  overlying  the  limestone 
on  the  south  side.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  runs  the  river  Arnon,  formerly 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  of  which  nothing 
but  the  piers  remain.  Irby  and  Mangles 
describe  the  vallev  of  the  Arnon  as  *  less 
covered  with  shrubs  than  most  of  the 
other  streams  in  this  country,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  violence  and  fre- 
quency of  the  torrents.'  Dr.  Tristram, 
on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  *  rich  tropi- 
cal vegetation.'  And  again,  in  suggest- 
ing an  identification  of  *  some  faint  re- 
mains of  early  buildings  with  the  city 
that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river '  (Josh, 
xiii.  r6),  he  adds — 

*  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  exuberant  vege- 
tation, with  perennial  moisture,  should  have  re- 
mained unappropriated  in  the  time  of  Israel's 
greatness,  and  whether  the  place  so  vaguely 
spoken  of  were  above  or  below  the  fords  ; — 
'*  cities  "  or  villages  there  were  sure  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  "river"  or  wady.' — Land  of  Moab^ 
pp.  128,  129. 

On  the  other  hand  we  read  : — 

*  As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  course  o( 
the  stream  from  the  height,  the  valley  is  neither 
of  a  size  or  nature  that  could  ever  have  admitted 
of  cultivation,  or  have  given  room  for  the  placing 
of  any  village  or  city  on  its  banks,  which  makes 
it  probable  that  the  places  supposed  to  have  stood 
upon  the  river,  were  in  reality  in  the  adjacent 
district.' — Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  142. 
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^  As  yet  we  have  no  account  of  the  ra- 
vine of  Wddy  Mojib  except  at  this  one 
pass.  Messrs.  Pritchett  and  Hamilton 
crossed  it  further  east  at  the  junction  of 
the  three  wddies  which  flow  into  it — the 
Seideh  M'Kharras,  and  Balhua — and  the 
former  describes  it  as  *  the  best  place  to 
cross,  not  being  so  precipitous  as  the 
more  westerly  pass.'  The  Due  de 
Luynes  appears  to  have  followed  it  down 
to  its  junction  with  the  Wddy  Heidan, 
and  to  have  taken  soundings  in  the  Dead 
Sea  at  its  mouth.  The  *  featureless ' 
ruins  of  Ari'ir,  or  Ara'ar,  at  the  head  of 
the  pass  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine, 
first  noted  by  Burckhardt,  are  conjectur- 
ed to  mark  the  site  of  Aroer,  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  on  the  Stele  of  Mesha ; 
and  the  more  extensive  ones  of  Dhibdn,  a 
short  distance  farther  north,  have  been  re- 
cognized in  turn  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt, 
and  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  in  all  probabi- 
lity those  of  Dibon,  the  name  having 
been  handed  down  through  Eusebius  and 
Jerome.  One  objection  has  been  raised 
to  this  identification,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  called  in  Micah  xv.  2,  a  *  high  place,' 
and  in  Jer.  xlviii.  18,  the  expression 
*  come  down '  is  made  use  of  in  speaking 
of  it,  wheieas  it  has  been  described  as 
being  on  low  ground;  but  Dr.  Tristram 
remarked,  that  though  appearing  to  lie 
low  when  looked  at  from  the  west,  it 
looks,  on  the  contrary,  high  when  viewed 
from  the  east. 

Dhibdn  has  become  famous  in  the  last 
few  years  in  connection  with  the  Moab- 
ite  Stone,  or  Stele,  of  Mesha,  found  in 
the  valley  between  the  two  hills  on  which 
are  the  ruins.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  repeat  the  now  well-known  story  of 
this  stone,  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  which  perhaps  is  that  it  should 
have  remained  unnoticed  till  1869,  and 
that  no  vestige  of  a  similar  one  should 
have  been  discovered  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country.  The  explanatiori  gene- 
rally given  is  that  it  was  buried  beneath 
the  soil  until  a  recent  date.  Dr.  Tristram 
assigning  the  earthquake  of  r837  as  the 
means  of  bringing  it  to  light,  and  that 
consequently  other  similar  records  may 
yet  be  found  by  excavation.  Messrs. 
Palmer  and  Drake  affirm  that  'above 
ground,  at  least,  there  does  not  exist  an- 
other Moabite  stone;'  but  the  premisses 
on  which  this  conclusion  is  founded  are 
not  quite  sound,  for  the  account  of  their 


journeyings  in  Moab  hardly  justifies 
them  in  saying  that  they  *  succeeded  in 
inspecting  every  known  "  written  stone" 
in  the  country.'  Like  many  other  places 
in  Eastern  and  Western  Palestine,  Dhi- 
ban  is  situated  on  twin  hills,  a  position 
which  explains  the  constant  occurrence 
of  the  dual  termination  in  the  names  of 
Jewish  towns.  The  word  Dhibdn  is 
either  a  dual  or  plural  form,  and  M. 
Ganneau  thinks  that  it  is  so  written  on 
the  Stele  of  Mesha.* 

From  Dhibdn  the  party  turned  east- 
wards to  Um  Rasds.  On  the  road  is 
Kurm  Dhibdn,  *the  vineyards  of  Dhi- 
bdn,' already  alluded  to,  and  first  noticed 
by  M.  de  Saulcy.  Dr.  Tristram  suggests 
its  connection  with  the  text :  *  And  he 
smote  them  from  Aroer,  even  till  thou 
come  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities,  and 
unto  the  plain  of.  the  vineyards  *  (Judg. 
xi.  33).  The  ruins  of  Um  Rasds  appear 
to  be  very  extensive  and  more  perfect 
than  usual;  though  that  perfection  can- 
not be  anything  very  great,  when  we  are 
told  that  *  it  is  difficult  to  clamber 
amongst  the  mass  of  ruins,  not  grass- 
grown,  but  as  if  the  massive  stones  had, 
as  soon  as  dressed,  been  turned  promis- 
cuously out  of  a  wheelbarrow  over  acres 
of  land.*  The  principal  ruins  seem  to  be 
two  or  three  churches,  and  a  tower  simi- 
lar apparently  to  that  at  Ramleh,  and 
called  *  the  tower  of  the  Christian  Lady,' 
by  which  is  meant,  we  suppose,  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  There  is  said  to  be  *  some 
very  neat  sculpture  and  ornament  about 
the  eaves  of  the  tower,  and  of  a  plinth 
lower  down ; '  but  we  are  not  told  to 
what  period  they  may  be  assigned.  The 
legend  attached  to  the  tower  which  was 
told  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Tristram  is, 
that  it  was  built  by  a  Christian  Shaykh, 
in  order  to  save  his  son  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  prophecy  which  predicted  that 
the  latter  would  be  devoured  by  a  wild 
beast  on  his  mariage  night.  The  pre- 
caution, however,  was  unavailing,  for 
when  the  newly-married  pair  were,  as 
was  hoped,  safe  within  the  tower,  the 
bride  revealed  herself  as  a  ghoul,  and 

*  The  greater  portion  of  this  stone,  formerly 
is  the  possession  of  M.  Ganneau,  is  now  at  the 
Louvre,  and  that  learned  Semitic  scholar  is  en- 
gaged, with  the  help  of  the  fragments  belonging 
to  the  Palestine  Fund  and  the  squeeze  obtained 
by  him  of  the  entire  stone  before  it  was  broken 
up,  in  a  complete  restoration  of  the  monument. 
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proceeded  to  accomplish  the  foretold 
doom.  Mr.  Palmer  is  inclined  to  identi- 
fy Um  Rasds  with  an  archiepiscopal  city, 
called  M.ep(»)v  or  MepoVy  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Patriarchate 
at  Jerusalem,  and  whose  jurisdiction  is 
there  said  to  extend  as  far  as  the  tower 
of  Sylitus  and  the  boundary  line  of  the 
see  of  Ausitis,  which  see  is  separated 
from  that  of  Petra  by  the  river  Mo^m 
(Widy  Mojib).  These  indications  would 
seem' to  agree  with  the  site  of  Um  Rasis, 
and  the  tower  of  Sylitus  may  be  that  still 
standing.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  curious  co- 
incidence that  the  Arab  tribe  in  the 
neighborhood  is  called  Es  Saleteh.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  spurious 
*  stone  of  Moses,*  which  turned  out  to  be 
a  common  Nabathaean  inscription,  was 
found  at  Rasis  in  1872. 

Here  at  Um  Rasds  we  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  highlands  of  Moab.  A 
good  deal  of  fresh  ground  was  broken  by 
Dr.  Tristram's  party  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Khan  Zebib,  to  the  east  of  the 
Haj  route,  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance,  and  was  probably 
another  Roman  station.  Our  author 
discovered  *  artificial  mounds  and  circles 
of  stones,'  which  he  speaks  of  as  the  *  un- 
questionable evidence  of  primaeval  in- 
habitants.' If  only  some  attempt  had 
been  made  in  any  one  instance  to  prove 
this  assumption  by  digging,  the  finding 
of  a  *  cist  *  with  *  ornaments  and  flint  im- 
plements '  would  have  been  more  conclu- 
sive than  pages  of  mere  assertion.  Greek 
buildings  are  also  spoken  of,  and  one 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple 
for  Chemosh  or  Baal-worship ;  though  on 
what  grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The 
plan  of  a  similar  building  at  Um  We- 
leed,  a  town  not  far  from  Zebib,  throws 
no  light  on  the  subject;  and  as  these 
buildings  do  not  seem  to  be  on  a  hill — a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  shrines  of 
all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  nations 
surrounding  the  Israelites,  and  especially 
of  the  Moabitish  Chemosh  (cf.  Is.  xv.  2 ; 
xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlviii.  35) — it  is  impossible 
to  consent  to  see  in  them  representatives 
of  any  of  the  veritable  *  high  places  '  in 
which  that  deity  was  worshipped.  In 
speaking,  however,  of  another  *  temple ' 
at  M'Kaur,  Dr.  Tristram  says : — 

*  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  up  to  a  period  not 
far  removed  from  its  (the  temple's)  final  destruc- 
tion, fanatic  as  may  have  been  its  Jewish  popula- 


tion, there  must  have  been  a  lar^  proportion, 
either  Greek  or  Syrian,  who  enjoyed  full  liberty 
to  practise  the  rights  of  the  Sun-god  worship.' — 
Land  of  Moab,  p.  258. 

This  sentence  seems  to  refer  the 
buildings  to  some  period  not  very  distant 
from  the  Christian  era ;  but  if  we  agree 
to  assume  that  at  the  later  epoch  the 
custom  of  erecting  shrines  in  conspicu- 
ous places  had  fallen  into  disuse,  there 
remains  the  objection  that  it  is  hardly 
probable  Josephus  would  have  omitted 
all  mention  of  the  existence  of  temples 
for  the  worship  of  Baal,  had  there  been 
a  large  population  regularly  practising 
such  idolatrous  rites.  It  is,  we  suspect, 
with  Moab  as  with  the  Hauran,  there  is 
no  building,  the  plan  of  which  can  be 
traced  above  ground,  anterior  to  the  Ro- 
man occupation.  Whether  there  is  any- 
thing below  ground  remains  to  be  proved. 

Eastward  of  Zebib,  for  three  days' 
journey  through  the  *  white '  or  limestone 
country,  there  are,  according  to  Shaykh 
Zadam,  no  ruins ;  but  then  begins  a  *  land 
of  black  stones,*  full  of  ruined  cities — El 
Hhurreh — beyond  which  are  two  more 
days  of  white  ground,  and  then  the  de- 
sert. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  our  noticing 
many  of  the  other  ruins  visited  by  Dr. 
Tristram  north  of  Um  Rasis.  They  all 
seem  very  much  alike,  and  to  present  no 
remarkable  feature  except  *  the  vast  num- 
ber of  wells,  all  now  dry,'  and  the  *  huge 
cisterns  or  underground  storehouses, 
some  for  water,  and  others  with  a  bell- 
shaped  neck  and  small  mouth  for  storing 
corn.'  Ziza,  the  name  of  which  is  iden- 
tical with  one  of  the  stations  mentioned 
in  the  *  Notitia,'  appears  to  have  been  an 
important  Roman  town,  and  to  have  been 
provided  with  means  of  water  storage  su- 
perior to  any  of  the  other  towns  visited. 
A  tank  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  by 
one  hundred  and  ten,  wider  consequent- 
ly than  any  of  *  Solomon's  pools,'  is 
spoken  of,  and  the  artificial  sluices  and 
the  system  of  collecting  the  water  are 
compared  to  the  ancient  works  of  irriga- 
tion in  India  and  Ceylon.  If  Shaykh  Za- 
dam is  again  to  be  trusted,  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Ziza  had  their  roofs  entire 
up  to  the  time  of  the  war  between  Mo- 
hammed Ali  and  the  Turks  in  1832,  and 
the  present  ruined  state  of  the  town  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  Egyptian 
garrison  left  there  by  Ibraheem  Faslia. 
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It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  Dr. 
Tristram  and  his  party  that  they  did  not 
always  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
assertions  of  the  faithful  Zadam,  since, 
had  they  done  so,  the  most  important  and 
interesting  result  of  the  expedition  would 
have  been  wanting.  From  Ziza  could  be 
descried  a  ruin  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
Um  Shita  or  Mashita,  and  said  to  con- 
tain nothing  particular.  It  was  deter- 
mined, however,  to  visit  it,  and  a  ride  of 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  brought  the  party 
just  across  the  Haj  route  and  in  front  of 
a  building  totally  unlike  anything  they 
had  seen  before  : — 

*  unknown  to  history  and  unnamed  in  the  maps. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  palace  of  some  ancient 
prince.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  town  or  build- 
ings round  it.  The  only  remains  outside  the 
walls  are  those  of  a  deep  well  near  the  south-west 
corner.  It  must  have  stood  out  on  the  waste  in 
solitary  grandeur,  a  marvellous  example  of  the 
sumpluousness  and  selfishness  of  ancient  princes. 
We  were  at  first  perfectly  bewildered  by  the  va- 
riety and  magnificence  of  the  architectural  decora- 
tions. The  richness  of  the  arabesque  carvings, 
and  their  perfect  preservation,  is  not  equalled  even 
by  those  of  the  Alhambra,  though  in  somewhat  the 
same  style.  The  whole  consists  of  a  large  square 
(]uadrangle,  facing  due  north  and  south,  170  yards 
in  extent  on  each  face,  with  round  bastions  at 
each  angle,  and  five  others,  semicircular,  between 
them,  on  the  east,  north,  and-  west  faces,  all,  like 
the  wall,  built  of  finely-dresseu  hard  stone.  But 
it  is  on  the  s#Uth  face  that  the  resources  of  East- 
em  art  have  been  most  lavishly  expended.  There 
are  here  six  bastions,  besides  the  corner  ones ; 
for  the  fretted  front,  which  extends  for  52  yards 
in  the  centre  of  the  face,  has  a  bold  octagonal  bas- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  gateway.  This  gateway 
is  the  only  entrance  to  the  palace,  and  on  either 
side  is  the  most  splendid  fa9ade  imaginable,  of 
which  our  photographs  alone  can  convey  a  cor- 
rect idea.  The  wall  is  18  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  carving, 
nearly  intact,  and  hardly  injured  either  by  time 
or  man.  On  the  flat  wall  itself  runs  a  large  pat- 
tern, like  a  continued  W,  with  a  large  rose  boss 
between  each  angle.  These  stand  out  boldly 
from  the  plain  of  the  wall.  Every  inch  of  their 
surface,  and  all  the  interstices  are  carved  with 
•fretted  work,  representing  animals,  fruit,  and  fo- 
liage in  endless  variety.  The  birds  and  beasts 
are  fully  represented,  and  not,  as  in  Arab  sculp- 
ture, melting  into  fruit  and  flowers,  but  correctly 
drawn.  There  are  upwards  of  fifty  animals  in  all 
sorts  of  attitudes,  but  generally  dnnking  together 
on  opposite  sides  ot  the  same  vase.  Lions, 
winged  lions,  buflaloes,  gazelle,  panthers,  lynx, 
men,  in  one  case  a  man  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  in 
another  a  man's  head  with  a  dog  below ;  peacocks, 
partridges,  parrots,  and  other  birds;  more  than 
fifty  figures  stand  in  line,  with  vases,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  gateway.  All  are  enclosed  in  cornices 
and  mouldings  of  conventional  patterns,  and  the 
interstices  filled  in  with  very  beautiful  adaptations 
of  leaves.  The  side  east  of  the  gateway  is  with- 
out animal  figures,  excepting  two  on  the  panel 


next  the  gate.  The  fa9ade  is  even  more  delicate- 
ly sculptured  than  the  other  side,  but  with  fruits 
and  flowers  only,  festoons  of  vine  leaves  and 
grapes  predominating.' — Land  of  Moab,  pp.  197- 


201. 


This  description  is  admirably  illustrat- 
ed by  photographs,  which  bring  out  all 
the  rich  sculptured  details  with  great  pre- 
cision and  clearness.  Mr.  Fergusson  be- 
lieves this  remarkable  and  unique  speci- 
men of  architecture  to  be  a  palace  erect- 
ed by  Chosroes  II.  in  the  year  a.d.  614, 
when  that  Persian  King  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  through  Syria  and  Palestine 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  a  separate 
chapter  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  his  reasons 
for  assigning  this  origin  to  the  building, 
and  the  motives  and  precedents  which 
guided  him  in  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
ternal facade,  the  beautiful  design  of 
which  occupies  the  frontispiece  of  Dr. 
Tristram's  book.  The  architectural  part 
of  Mr.  Fergusson's  argument  is  perhaps 
conclusive  for  those  who  are  learned  in 
such  matters,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  leave 
untouched  the  historical  question :  this 
building  may  perfectly  well  present  every 
feature  of  Persian  architecture  without 
being  necessarily  the  work  of  Chosroes 
II.,  who  only  swept  through  Palestine  as 
a  conqueror.  Might  one  not,  for  exam- 
ple, with  equal  probability  assign  the  pa- 
lace, if  palace  it  be,  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
Gassanides,  who  ruled  a  part  of  Syria 
from  the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of 
Omar,  and  had  probably  frequent  inter- 
course with  the  Persians  either  as  tribu- 
taries or  allies  }  If,  however.  Dr.  Tris- 
tram, or  one  of  his  party,  had  only  taken 
drawings  and  surveys  of  the  *  long  lines 
of  inscriptions,  in  a  character  quite  un- 
decipherable by  us,  but  still  very  distinct 
and  unmutilated,'  which  covered  the 
stone  courses  of  the  fa9ade,  the  problem, 
instead  of  being  ingeniously  guessed  at  by 
the  architect,  might  have  been  solved 
with  certainty  by  the  palaeographist.  To 
trust  to  photographs,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance, unfortunately  failed,  for  preserv- 
ing such  important  inscriptions,  shows  a 
want  of  precaution  in  a  body  of  scienti- 
fic explorers.  As  to  the  assertion  that 
*  the  existence  of  the  human  and  animal 
figures  proves  its  ante-Moslem  origin,'  we 
are  astonished  to  find  Dr.  Tristram  re- 
peating such  an  exploded  fallacy.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  productions  of  early 
Arab  art,  which  owe  their  existence  ^^ 
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Persian  or  Byzantine  influence,  often 
contain  representations  of  animal  life. 
Though  we  have  studied  attentively  Dr. 
Tristram's  argument  as  to  the  date  of 
this  building,  we  are  forced  to  confess 
that  until  some  stronger  and  more  con- 
vincing reasons  are  adduced,  we  must 
hold  the  connexion  between  Chosroes 
and  Mashita  to  be  not  proven.* 

The  fact  that  Captain  Warren  in  1867 
saw  both  Mashita,  or,  as  it  should  be 
called,  Um  Shutta,  and  Ziza  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  that  Dr.  Tristiam  nearly 
missed  going  to  the  former,  shows  that  a 
satisfactory  investigation  of  the  country 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  those  who 
have  full  time  and  leisure,  and  whose  busi- 
ness and  duty  it  is  to  examine  every  ruin 
whether  promising  or  not.  Kirbet  el 
Ah 'la  seen  by  both  the  above-named  tra- 
vellers from  a  distance,  may  contain  as 
much  unexpected  magnificence  as  Ma- 
shita, or  be  of  a  totally  different  character 
from  anything  else,  like  El  Kustul,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Ziza,  where  the  party 
found  fragments  of  fine  white  marble 
and  structural  evidences  which  seemed 
to  point  to  the  time  of  *  Herod  '  or  of  *  the 
Syrian  successors  of  Alexander.* 

We  must  now  hurry  westward  past 
Jebel  Jilul,  Sufa,  where  the  party  had  the 
honor  of  entertaining  Fendi  el  Faiz,  the 
chief  shaykh  of  the  Beni  Sakher,  Habis, 
and  other  ruins,  and,,  leaving  the  high- 
lands of  Moab,  enter  the  mountainous 
region  that  descends  from  them  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  *The  transition  from  the 
highlands  to  the  mountain  is  very  sud- 
den. Climate  and  vegetation  at  once  are 
changed.  At  first,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  are  many  patches  of  flat  ground, 
covered  with  the  richest  herbage.'  Here 
graze  the  cattle  and  asses  of  the  Beni 
Hamidah,  whose  open-handed  profuse- 
ness,  especially  in  the  matter  of  butter,  is 
so  feelingly  celebrated  by  our  author. 
We  doubt  whether  the  most  hospitably 
inclined  modern  farmer  of  the  west  wduld 
see  without  regret  a  numerous  party  of 
hungry  wayfarers  consume  half  a  pound 
of  butter  apiece.     Perhaps   the  custom 


*  When  at  Jerusalem  in  1871,  the  writer  was 
shown  some  rude  sketches  taken  by  a  Bedawee, 
of  sculptures,  at  a  place  called  by  him  Um  Shutta, 
and  described  as  being  just  where  Dr.  Tristram 
found  this  building.  One  sketch  represented  two 
animals,  a  bear  and  an  ostrich,  according  to  the 
Arab,  drinking  out  of  a  bowl. 
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•which  Burckhardt  confines  to  Kerak  may 
be  in  force  among  the  Hamidah  : — 

« 

*It  is  considered  at  Kerak  an  unpardonable 
meanness  to  sell  butter,  or  to  exchange  it  for  any 
necessary  or  convenience  of  life ;  so  that,  as  the 
property  of  the  people  chiefly  consists  in  cattle,  and 
every  family  possesses  large  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep,  which  produce  great  quantities  of  butter, 
they  supply  this  article  very  liberally  to  their 
guests.  If  a  man  is  known  to  have  sold  or  ex- 
changed this  article,  his  daughter  or  sister  re- 
mains unmarried,  for  no  one  dares  to  connect 
himself  with  the  family  of  a  Baya-el-Samin,  or 
seller  of  butter,  the  most  insulting  epithet  that 
can  be  applied  to  a  man  of  Kerak.' — Travels  in 
Syria,  p.  385. 

The  principal  places  as  yet  signalled 
by  travellers  on  the  mountainous  edge  of 
the  plateau  between  the  two  great  rivers 
of  Moab,  the  Zerka  Ma'in  and  the  Mo- 
jib,  are  Ataroos,  Kureiyat,  and  M'Kaur. 
The  first-named  has  been  identified  with 
Ataroth,  mentioned  in  Numbers  xxxii.  3, 
34,  in  connexion  with  Dibon,  Aroer, 
Heshbon,  and  other  towns  whose  sites 
have  been  recovered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  also  named  in  the  Stele  t)f 
Mesha  as  a  city  fortified  by  that  mon- 
arch, and  also  as  captured  by  him  with 
great  slaughter,  all  the  people  being  kill- 
ed as  a  pleasing  sight  to  Chemosh  and 
Moab.  Kureiyat,  built  on  twi|i  hillocks, 
is  very  likely  the  Krijathaim  of  the  same 
monument,  mentioned  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  Ataroth,  and  in  the  above 
named  chapter  of  Numbers  as  one  of 
the  towns  of  Gad. 

M'Kaur  is  possessed  of  exceptional 
interest  as  being  the  probable  site  of 
Machaerus,  the  fortress  where  John  the 
Baptist  was  imprisoned  and  beheaded. 
It  was  first  discovered  and  identified  in 
1807  by  Seetzen,  who  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  its  position  (ii.  350),  and  the 
Due  de  Luynes  visited  it  in  1864;  so 
that  the  claim  advanced  by  Dr.  Tristram 
that  he  and  his  party  are  *  the  first  Wes- 
tern travellers  since  the  Roman  times 
who  have  ever  explored  it,'  can  only  be 
excused  on  the  assumption  that  he  neg- 
lected to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  labors  of  previous  travellers  and 
writers  in  the  same  field.  The  descrip- 
tion given  by  Josephus  of  the  position  of 
the  place  in  connexion  with  its  siege  by 
the  Romans  under  Bassus  seems  to-  ac- 
cord very  well  with  that  of  M'Kaur,  and 
adds  another  link  to  the  gradually  ^in- 
creasing rhain  of  testimony  in  favor  of 
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the  accuracy  of  that  much  doubted  histo- 
rian. 

Close  by  M'Kaur  is  a  gorge  called  the 
Wddy  Z'garu,  *  beginning  most  abruptly 
from  a  scarped  cleft  in  the  Moab  range,* 
and  suddenly  becoming  *  a  sheer  preci- 
pice/ slightly  overhanging,  800  feet  high, 
and  which  must  in  rainy  weather  be  a 
magnificent  waterfall.*  The  Arabs  may 
well  call  such  a  sight  dijebel  mdia^  *  water 
mountain.'  At  the  mouth  of  this  ravine, 
which  in  a  course  of  4  or  5  miles  de- 
scends by  a  series  of  steps  3800  feet  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  wide  open  belt  of 
land  called  Zara,  covered  with  tropical 
vegetation.  Whether  or  not  the  few 
featureless  ruins  that  strew  the  plain  can 
be  identified  with  *  the  old  Hebrew  town 
of  Zareth-Shahar  *  as  Dr.  Tristram  un- 
hesitatingly assumes,  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. The  particular  specification  of  it  in 
the  only  place  where  it  is  mentioned, 
Joshua  xiii.  19,  as  being  in  *  Mount  Ha- 
Emek,'  or,  as  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
*  the  mount  of  the  valley,'  does  not  very 
well  agree  with  the  position  of  these 
ruins  in  the  middle  of  a  plain.  Dr.  Tris- 
tram is  again  in  error  in  saying  that 
'neither  Lynch  nor  any  other  explorer 
appears  to  have  visited  Zara.*  M.  Lar- 
tet,  in  speaking  of  the  volcanic  outbreaks 
visible  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea 
— the  two  principal  of  which  are  those 
issuing  by  Widy  Ghuweir  and  Wddy 
Zerka  Ma'in — says  of  the  third, — 

*  La  troisi^me  coulee  semble  sortir  d'un  c6ne 
aigu  .  .  .  d^sign^  par  le  nom  Mountar  es  Zarah ; 
elle  paraft  tr^s-courte  et  se  trouve  au  sud  de 
cette  petite  plaine  de  Zarah,  limitee  au  nord  et  au 
sud  par  deux  coulees  volcaniques  et  encore  sillon- 
n^e  de  toute  parts  de  sources  chaudes  qui  I'ont 
couverte  de  dep6ts  d'incrustations  d'une  ^pais- 
seur  considerable.' — BulUtin  de  la  Social/  Giolo- 
giqu€,  2m'e  s6r.  t.  xxi.  p.  429. 

The  route  from  Zara  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Zerka  Ma'in  across  this  volcanic 
plain  is  well  described  by  Dr.  Tristram ; 
but  we  can  only  find  room  for  his  ac- 
count of  the  scenery  of  the  Wddy  Zerka 
Ma'in,  which  appears  to  be  the  finest  in 
Palestine : — 

*  Wild  and  broken,  the  views  on  this  pass  in- 
crease in  beauty  and  attractiveness  on  acquain- 
tance. Black  basalt  on  the  southern,  white  and 
yellow  limestone,  over  red  sandstone,  on  the 
nor^Jiem  side — each  formation  broken  and  fur- 
rowed in  a  different  way — scarped  rocks,  and  nul- 
lahs, like  the  cafions  of  Western  America,  green 
with  waving  date-palms  an^  reeds,  far  down  the 
soifthem  exposure,  and  a  winding  line  of  cane- 


brake  among  rocks  1000  feet  below,  with  one  spe- 
cially ma^ificent  basaltic  precipice  barring  the 
vallev  on  its  way  westward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  such 
are  tne  chief  features  from  the  top.  As  we  de- 
scended, right  upon  the  famous  baths  of  Herod, 
we  looked  down  on  a  scene  of  strange  enchant- 
ment. The  iron  red  rock  facing  us  was  gnarled 
and  contorted  into  fantastic  shapes.  The  tall 
palms  shaded  an  exuberant  undergrowth  of  semi- 
tropical  foliage.  The  stream  itself  is  completely 
hidden  by  cane-brakes  and  oleanders,  but  we 
could  see  the  bright  cascades  leaping  down  the 
rocks  from  the  hot  sulphur  springs ;  and  the 
cloud  of  vapor  rising  in  long  lines  told  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  heated  waters.  .  .  .  When  we 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass,  no  easy  task 
— the  upper  part  nearly  as  steep  as  the  cliff  of 
Ziz,  and  strewn  with  basaltic  boulders,  the  lower 

f)ortion  of  our  descent  down  the  sloping  side  of 
imestone  detritus  steep  as  a  high  pitched  Gothic 
roof— we  next  had  to  force  our  way  through  a 
tangle  of  trees  and  canes,  and  over  the  rough 
boulders  left  by  winter  torrents.  Then  we  had 
to  scramble  over  thin  sulphur  deposits,  across  hot 
streams,  through  sharp  and  dense  cane-brakes,  or 
to  stumble  over  rocks,  knee-deep  in  water  as  hot 
as  could  be  endured.' — Land  0/  Moab,  pp.  237, 
229. 

These  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe  had  a 
great  reputation  in  former  times,  and 
Josephus  speaks  of  them  as  having  been 
visited  by  Herod.  There  are  now,  appa- 
rently, no  remains  of  baths  or  other 
buildings,  though  Irby  and  Mangles,  in 
181 8,  found  *the  whole  surface  of  the 
shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  pottery;'  and  *four  an- 
cient copper  medals '  were  found  in  *  a 
very  few  minutes.*  The  heat  of  the 
principal  springs  is  variously  estimated. 
Captain  Warren  reckoning  it  at  167° 
Fahr.,  and  Dr.  Tristram  at  143°."  Their 
medicinal  properties  are  appreciated  by 
the  Arabs,  who  have  an  ingenious  method 
of  taking  a  vapor  bath  by  sitting  covered 
up  in  their  cloaks  on  a  raised  bed  of 
twigs  over  one  of  the  springs  from  which 
the  hot  sulphurous  stream  issues.  But 
though  they  avail  themselves  of  them, 
they  do  not  consider  these  natural  baths 
to  have  been  placed  there  with  any  bene- 
ficent intention ;  on  the  contrary  *  they 
have  a  firm  belief  that  the  evil  spirits  let 
out  the  water  from  the  lower  regions,  be- 
cause of  their  healing  properties,  lest  it 
should  assuage  the  pains  of  the  con- 
demned.' Another  tradition  ascribes  the 
discovery  of  these  springs  to  a  deaf  ser- 
vant of  King  Solomon,  selected  by  that 
monarch  *  because  of  his  deafness,  lest  he 
should  be  deterred  by  the  threats  of  the 
evil  one.'  Accordingly,  one  Sunday,  the 
muleteers  and  Arabs  offered  a  lamb  in 
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existence  so  near  of  a  spot  called  the 
'  Well  of  Moses  '  is  a.  strong  point  in  its 
favor.  We  understand  that  Professor 
Paine,  now  with  the  surveying  party  in 
Moab,  is  prepared  with  a  new  site  (or 
Nebo.  It  was  too  from  the  top  of  Pis- 
gah  that  Balaam  pronounced  one  of  his 
unwilling  blessings,  and  uttered  the  first 
recorded  prophecy  of  the  destiniesof  the 
world.  Meeting  Balak  at  'a  city  of 
Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Arnon,' 
he  proceeds  with  him  to  Kirjath-huzoth, 
thence  to 'the  high  places  of  Baal,' and 
on  to  '  the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah,'  The  prospect  that  lay  spread 
out  before  him  was  the  same  that  Moses 
saw  not  long  afterwards;  but,  to  quote 
Dean  Stanley,  'with  eyes  how  different: 
the  view  of  Balaam  has  been  long  for- 
gotten ;  hut  the  view  of  Moses  has  be- 
come the  proverbial  view  of  al!  time.' 

A  fresh  and  final  identification  of 
Zoar  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Tristram  as  one 
of  the  chief  points  of  his  expedition. 
The  site  selected  by  him  is  the  brow  of 
a  hilt  below  and  to  the  west  of  Jebel  Ne- 
bah,  and  called  by  the  Arabs,  according 
to  Dr.  Tristram's  writing,  Zi'ara.  On 
this  brow  are  the  usual  remains  of  tem- 
ples, churches,  and  tombs.  With  regard 
to  the  identification  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Zoar  with  the  name  given  to  this  place, 
we  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Tristram  whe- 
ther he  is  quite  sure  that  the  Arabs  pro- 
nounced the  word  with  an  Ain,  for  there 
is  a  similar  sounding  word  with  an  Alif 
— Zidra,  the  meaning  of  which — '  pilgri- 
mage ' — would  render  it  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate appellation  for  a  place  close  to 
Ain  Moosa  and  Jebel  Nebah,  spots  which 
have  no  doubt  been  objects  of  veneration 
from  an  early  period.  In  this  case  the 
Arabic  word  Zi4ra  would  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  Hebrew  Zoar, 
whose  etymology,  as  given  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  fixes  very  precisely  the  ortho- 
graphy and  the  pronunciation.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  onomastical  (if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  word)  identification, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  such  a  position  for 
Zoar  agree  with  the  Bible  narrative;  for 
even  if  we  place  Sodom  at  the  nearest 
possible  point  in  the  plain  to  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  not  easy,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  by  a  previous  critic,  to  sup- 
pose that  Lot  and  his  daughlers  can  have 
r^ar*-^'*  >>»tween  daylight  and  sunrise  a 
-  -Vol-  XIX,  No.  I 


place  which  must  be  considerably  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  plain. 

Of  course  the  position  of  Zoar  at  all  in 
this  part  of  Moab  depends  on  the  accep- 
tance of  the  theory  first  advanced  by  Mr 
Grove  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bi- 
ble,' that  the  cities  of  ihe  plain  were  to 
the  north  of  the  Dead  .Sea.  The  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  theory  are  duly 
made  use  of  by  Dr.  Tristram  to  support 
his  identification  of  Zoar. 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
the  '  Land  of  Moab.'  We  have  to  thank 
Dr.  Tristram  for  many  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  scenery,  invaluable  as  helping  to 
illustrate  incidents  in  the  Bible  narrative, 
and  for  having  told  the  story  of  his  forty 
days  '  journeying  in  a  manner  which  will 
lead  on  many  a  reader  to  gain  informa- 
tion, which  he  would  never  otherwise 
have  possessed,  and  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  subject  from  which  a  drier  narrative 
might  have  repelled  him. 

Of  Moab  and  its  ruins  we  may  expect, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Ame- 
rican surveying  party,  to  obtain  in  a  few 
years  a  full  and  accurate  account;  and 
if  more  '  Moabite  stones  "  be  found,  and 
'  Moabite  pottery "  prove  to  be  genuine, 
fresh  light  will  soon  be  thrown  on  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country,  and  its 
ancient  religion  and  art  be  explained 
and  illustrated. 

The  physical  and  the  historical  condi- 
tion of  Moab,  as  seen  from  afar  by  the 
traveller  and  the  student,  are  at  prestnt 
closely  similar.  Ascend  the  Mount  of 
Olives  during  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
and  the  eye  will  seek  in  vain  to  pierce  the 
luminous  haze  with  which  the  summer 
heat  has  clothed  the  eastern  horizon  i 
come  again  when  the  atmosphere,  laden 
with  the  moisture  of  approaching  rain,  is 
limpid  and  transparent,  and  the  wondrous 
outline  of  that  '  long  purple  wall '  will 
stand  out  in  marvellous  detail,  only,  how- 
ever, soon  again  to  hide  itself  behind  its 
mysterious  veil  of  mist.  So  the  long  dark- 
ness which  obscured  the  history  of  Moab 
was  suddenly  pierced  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Stele  of  Mesha,  opening  out  an  unex- 
pected historical  perspective:  but  it  was 
only  a  momentary  revelation,  and  we  are 
again,  to  use  an  astronomical  term,  in  a 
period  of  occullation.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, we  may  hope,  last  long,  and  the  soil 
of  Eastern  Palestine,  untouched  as  yet  by 
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the  spade  and  pickaxe  of  the  excavator, 
will,  no  doubt,  soon  yield  up  some  fresh 
historical  meteor ;  and  the  hidden  riches, 
vaguely  pointed  at  by  the  Arabic  legend 
that  *  Between  Kefraz  and  Kefruz  (two 
hillocks  near  Kerak),  are  buried  100,000 


jars,  containing  the  wealth  of  Hakmon 
the  Jew,*  may  prove  to  be  monuments 
and  relics  of  that  ancient  people,  who, 
though  not  Israelites,  were  yet  He- 
brews.— Quarterly  Review, 
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The  romantic  and  poetical  aspect  of 
Petrarch's  character  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  alone  considered  by  the  genera- 
lity of  readers,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  actuated  by  two 
other  powerful  passions — the  love  of  his 
country  and  the  love  of  knowledge. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  extent  of  his  political  influence 
until  we  come  to  investigate  his  life. 
Five  hundred  years  have  rolled  by  since, 
his  active  mind  and  eloquent  tongue  have 
been  at  rest  from  earthly  labors ;  and  yet 
the  struggle  between  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Papal  See, 
which  so  troubled  his  mind,  has  only 
ceased,  if  indeed  it  has  ceased,  within  the 
last  two  years.  The  other  struggle  for 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country,  which  was  represented  in  his 
time  by  Rienzi,  has  been  renewed  centu- 
ry after  century,  in  all  the  various  phases 
through  which  Italy  has  passed,  till  quite 
recently,  when,  subsiding  into  quiet  and 
apparent  harmony,  she  has  at  last  be- 
come "  Italia  una,"  very  different  from 
the  "  Italia  mia"  to  whom  Petrarch  cried 
in  vain  "  Pace,  pace,  pace." 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
"  seventy  years'  captivity,"  as  it  is  called, 
during  which  the  Papal  See  was  estab- 
lished at  Avignon,  should  have  begun 
one  year  after  the  birth  of  Petrarch 
(1305),  and,  with  the  brief  interval  of 
Urban  the  Fifth's  three  years'  sojourn  at 
Rome,  should  have  ended  just  three 
years  after  the  poet's  death.  Seven  times 
the  Papal  chair  at  Avignon  was  destined 
to  be  filled  in  the  lifetime  of  Petrarch. 
The  first  Avignonese  Pope,  Clement  V., 
died  in  13 14;  to  him  succeeded  John 
XXII.,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  ponti- 
ficate Petrarch  thought  his  hopes  were 
about  to  be  realized,  for  he  announces  in 
one  of  his  sonnets  that — 


"  Burthened  with  holy  keys  and  papal  robe. 
His  steps  Christ's  earthly  vicar  homeward 

turns.*'* 

But  these  hopes  were  extinguished  by 
the  death  of  this  Pope  in  the  following 
year. 

Petrarch,  however,  undaunted^  at  once 
addressed  a  Latin  Epistle  to  his  succes- 
sor, Benedict  XII.,  imploring  him  to  re- 
turn to  Rome.     But  neither  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  ancient  glory  nor  of  her  pre- 
sent miserable  condition  could    induce 
the  Pope  to  return,  although  he  rewarded 
the  author  of  the  learned  Epistle  by  the 
gift  of  ia  canonry  in  Lombez ;  while,  at  the 
same  time  he  ordered  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace to  be  built  for  himself  at  Avignon. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VI.,  and 
to  him  the  Romans  applied,  as  they  had 
done  to  his  predecessor,  to  restore  the 
sacred  seat  to  Rome.     Petrarch,  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  having  just  received   the 
laurel  crown,  was  among  the  embassadors 
chosen  by  the  citizens  to  present  their 
supplication,  and   the  famous   Cola  da 
Rienzo  was  another  member  of  the  em- 
bassy.!    Both    pleaded    the    cause    of 
Rome  with  much  eloquence  before  Cle- 
ment VI.,  and  Rienzo  elaborately  expos- 
ed the  demands  of  the  citizens : — 

1.  That  the  Pope  should  assume  the 
title  and  functions  of  Senator  of  Rome, 
in  order  to  extinguish  the  civil  wars 
kindled  by  the  Roman  barons. 

2.  That  he  should  return  to  his  ponti- 
fical chair  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 


*  Sonn.  vi. : — 

'*  II  Vicario  di  Cristo  con  la  soma 
Delle  chiavi  e  del  manto  al  nido  toma.'* 

t  There  have  been  manv  disputes  as  to 
whether  Rienzo  was  companion  to  Petrarch  on 
this  embassy,  but  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
credit  to  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  new 
Italian  edition  of  Petrarch's  letters  by  Fracas* 
setti,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 
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3.  That  he  should  grant  permission 
for  the  jubilee  instituted  by  Boniface 
VIII.*  to  be  held  every  fifty  years,  and 
not  at  the  end  of  a  century. 

Petrarch's  eloquence  was  again  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  the  priory  of  Mig- 
liarino,  but  he  complains  in  his  letters 
that  he  cannot  induce  the  Pope  even  to 
wish  to  see  Italy,  although  he  conceded 
the  point  of  the  jubilee  every  fifty  years. 
The  poet  gave  vent  to  his  indignation 
against  the  Papal  Court  in  his  letters 
"sine  titulo,"  in  which  he  unsparingly 
condemns,  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
Dante,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy  and 
times.  The  higher  the  clerical  positions 
occupied,  the  more  vehemence  does  he 
display  in  exposing  and  condemning  the 
evil  lives  of  those  who  held  them.  It 
was  one  of  his  most  earnest  desires  to  re- 
form the  discipline  of  the  Church,  al- 
though, like  Dante  and  Savonarola,  he 
had  a  firm  belief  in  her  doctrines.  The 
system  of  Church  government,  which  had 
been  bad  in  Dante's  time,  became  much 
worse,  according  to  Petrarch,  at  Avignon, 
which  he  compares  with  the  Assyrian 
Babylon  for  wickedness  and  corruption. 
Innocent  VI.,  a  French  Pope,  succeeded 
to  Clement  VI.  He  had  no  wish  to 
leave  his  native  country,  and  was  deaf 
to  Petrarch's  entreaties.  Moreover,  he 
thought  the  Italian  poet  a  magician,  be- 
cause he  could  read  Virgil !  f 

But  when  Urban  V.,  the  next  Pope, 
wrote  to  offer  him  the  canonry  of  Carpen- 
tras,  Petrarch  seized  the  opportunity  in 
his  reply  to  implore  him  to  return  to 
Rome,  pointing  out  with  severe  frank- 
ness the  manifold  evils  resulting  from  the 
position  of  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon. 
This  time  his  entreaties  and  remonstran- 
ces were  not  without  effect,  for  at  Easter 
in  the  following  year  (1368),  the  Pope, 
regardless  of  the  complaints  of  the  King 
of  France  and  of  his  own  Cardinals,  who 
did  not  like  to  leave  the  rich  palaces 
which  they  had  built,  left  Avignon,  and 
four  months  afterward  made  a  solemn 
entry  into  Rome.  Petrarch  hastened  to 
express  his  joy  in  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tion to  Urban  V.,  who  invited  him  to 
come  to  Rome.  Petrarch  was,  however, 
not  allowed  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  his 
darling  wish  accomplished,  for,  having 


*  Sec  Inf.  c.  xviii. 
t  Lettere  Senili,  L.  3. 


set  out  on  his  journey,  he  fell  ill  and  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Arqua.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  received  the  further  shock 
of  hearing  that  the  Pope,  regardless  of 
the  warning  of  Santa  Brigitta,  that  he 
would  die  if  he  returned  to  Avignon,  set 
off  on  his  return  to  France,  and  expired 
immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Avignon 

(1372). 

Petrarch  lived  during  only  two  years 

of  the  pontificate  of  the  successor  of  Ur- 
ban V.  (Gregory  XL),  not  long  enough 
to  witness  the  end  of  the  seventy  years' 
captivity  in  1377.  In  spite  of  his  hardy 
remonstrances  with  the  Papal  Court,  he 
was  constantly  offered,  by  the  various 
Popes,  offices  of  the  highest  importance, 
such  as  the  post  of  Segretario  Apostoli- 
co,  which  he  refused  five  times. 

It  is  true  that  he  accepted  four  eccle- 
siastical preferments — the  canonry  of 
Lombez,  conferred  upon  him  by  Bene- 
dict XII.  in  1335  ;  the  priory  of  St.  Nic- 
cola  di  Migliarino,  in  1342  ;' the  canonry 
of  Coloreto  in  the  church  of  Parma,  in 
1346,  to  which  was  joined  the  archi- 
diaconate  of  that  church  in  1350;  and 
the  canonry  of  Padua,  procured  for  him 
by  Jacopo  da  Carrara,  in  1349.  But  he 
steadily  refused  any  cure  of  souls.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  observes :  "  I  never 
would,  nor  will  I  ever,  accept  any  prela- 
cy, neither  any  cure  of  souls,  however 
richly  endowed  the  benefice.  I  have 
enough  to  do  with  the  care  of  my  own 
soul,  if  indeed,  by  God's  mercy,  I  am 
able  to  suffice  to  that." 

His  political  influence  was  not  confin- 
ed to  the  Popes  only.  As  he  shared 
Dante's  views  with  respect  to  the  Church, 
in  like  manner  he  entertained  his  opi- 
nions as  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany. 
Distracted  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
civil  wars  between  princes,  none  of  whom 
were  strong  enough  to  keep  the  peace  as 
arbiter — harassed  by  factions,  desolated 
by  brigandage,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  nobles,  Petrarch  saw  no  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  Italy  except  from  without; 
and  he  echoes  Dante's  passionate  cry  of 
"  O  Alberto  tedesco,"*  in  his  appeals  to 
Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany,f  to 

*  Purg.  c.  vi. 

t  When  before  his  election  Charles  IV.  came 
to  Avignon  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  Pope,  it  is 
said  that  on  some  great  festive  occasion  he  dis- 
cerned Laura  de  Sade,  and  solemnly  kissed  her 
forehead  in  the  presence  of  all  the  guests  as  a  tri- 
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descend  into  Italy.  It  was  most  strange 
that  a  private  individual  should  have 
dared  to  make  himself  not  only  the 
counsellor  but  the  admonisher  and  re- 
prover of  a  powerful  foreign  sovereign.* 
But  the  flame  of  patriotism  so  kindled 
the  soul  of  Petrarch  that  he  considered  it 
a  crime  to  remain  silent. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  silence 
which  prevailed,"  he  says  in  his  letter  to 
Urban  V.,  "  my  conscience  urged  me  so 
strongly  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  of 
Rome  and  advise  his  descent  into  Italy, 
that  I  felt  I  should  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
if  I  remained  silent."  The  reply  of  the 
Emperor,  which  is  to  be  found  verbatim 
in  the  letters  already  quoted  (vol.  ii.  83), 
justifies  the  conduct  of  Petrarch  in  writ- 
ing to  him.  Far  from  being  displeased, 
the  Emperor  expresses  an  earnest  desire 
to  know  personally  the  "  privilegiato 
abitator  d'EIicona "  who  wrote  to  him, 
while  the  effect  of  Petrarch's  remonstran- 
ces and  entreaties  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
descent  into  Italy  in  the  year  1354.  In 
reply  to  the  joyful  letter  of  congratulation 
addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion  by  the 
poet,  Charles  IV.  summoned  him  to  meet 
him  at  Mantua.  Petrarch  was  there 
eight  days,  and  witnessed  his  negotiations 
with  the  Lords  of  the  Lombard  League, 
-at  whose  head  the  Emperor  was  now 
placed.  Charles  was  very  desirous  of 
taking  Petrarch  with  him  to  Rome  to 
witness  his  coronation;  this,  however, 
the  poet  firmly  declined.  But,  alas  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  hopes,  even  when 
they  seem  to  be  realized!  Petrarch's 
two  chief  projects  for  the  restoration  of 
his  country — the  return  of  the  Popes  to 
Rome  and  the  descent  of  the  Emperor 
•of  Germany  into  Italy  —  whereby  he 
hoped  re-unite  the  old  factions  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline,  were  both  accomplished 
•only  to  be  immediately  undone.  Just  as 
Urban  V.  had  fled  back  to  Avignon, 
leaving  Rome  in  a  worse  condition  than 
he  found  it,  so  with  Charles  IV.,  who  had 
•solemnly  sworn  to  the  Pope  that  he 
would  not  sleep  in  Rome;t  no  sooner 
was  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  ac- 
complished in  that  city,  than  he  hastened 
to   leave  it  and  Italy,  upon  which   he 


shortly  afterwards  intended  to  make  war. 
Petrarch  was  employed  as  an  ambassador 
by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  to  turn  the  Empe- 
ror from  his  purpose,  and  went  to  Nu- 
remberg to  seek  him.  The  Emperor  re- 
assured the  ambassador  by  saying  that 
the  affairs  of  Germany  were  too  pressing 
to  admit  of  his  making  war  upon  Italy. 
Afterwards,  in  1357,  he  invested  the  poet 
with  the  dignity  of  Count  Palatine  in  its 
full  glory,  with  all  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges. It  is  also  on  record  that  he  pre- 
sented him  with  a  golden  cup. 

Such,  then,  was  Petrarch's  influence 
over  the  two  great  powers  of  the  world 
at  that  time — the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
— the  "  two  Suns,"  as  Dante  calls  them, 
"  whose  several  beams  cast  light  on  either 
way,  the  world's  and  God's.*  But  he 
was  also  connected  with  many  other 
crowned  heads  and  princes  of  Europe. 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  was  one  of  his 
earliest  friends,  and  Petrarch's  connec- 
tion with  him  is  one  of  a  literary,  not  of 
a  political  character.  When  the  laurel 
crown  of  the  poet  was  offered  to  Petrarch 
by  the  citizens  of  Rome,  he  first  went  to 
Naples  (1341),  to  the  court  "of  the  great 
and  most  learned  King  Robert,  who  was 
distinguished  not  only  for  his  wise  go- 
vernment, but  also  for  his  great  learn- 
ing,"! in  order  to  be  examined  by  the 
King  if  he  were  deserving  of  the  coveted 
honor.  After  an  examination  of  three 
days,  he  was  proclaimed  worthy.  In  fur- 
ther proof  of  his  esteem,  the  King  made 
him  his  almoner,  and  took  off"  his  own 
royal  robe,  which  he  put  upon  him,  and 
sent  him  with  two  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  be  crowned.  At  the  death  of  King 
Robert,  two  years  later,  Petrarch  was 
sent  by  Pope  Clement  VI.  as  ambassador 
to  Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  who  had 
succeeded  to  her  father's  throne.  The 
young  Queen,  who  inherited  her  father's 
taste  for  learning,  was  anxious  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  Petrarch,  and 
made  him  her  chaplain. 

In  1360,  he  was  sent  by  Galeazzo 
Visconti  to  Paris,  to  congratulate  King 
John  of  France  upon  his  deliverance 
from  captivity  in  England  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Poitiers.     He  was  also  employed 


bute  to  her  beauty  and  her  fame.     This  event 
Petrarch  commemorates  in  Sonnet  clxxxi. 

*  Lett.  Fam.  x.  2. 

t  Historical  fact. 


♦  Purg.  xvi.  : — 

"  Duo  Soli  che  Pune  e  1*  altnistrada  facean  veder 
del  mondo  e  di  Dio." 
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several  times  as  ambassador  in  his  native 
country.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Andrea  Dandolo,  and  negotiajted  a  treaty 
between  the  two  famous,  republics  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  The  harangue 
which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  is 
preserved  as  a  marvel  of  eloquence  in 
the  library  at  Venice.  Once  again  in 
this  year,  before  his  death  (1373),  he 
went  to  Venice  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
a  peace  between  that  republic  and  his 
friends  the  Carraresi  of  Padua.  It  was 
the  last  service  that  he  rendered  his 
country,  whose  civil  wars  he  had  striven 
all  his  life  to  appease. 

In  the  life  of  Petrarch,  as  in  the  lives 
of  other  great  men,  there  are  some 
strange  contradictions,  and  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Tribune  Rien- 
zo  presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  his  political  career.  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  universal  cry  is  for  li- 
berty and  freedom  from  all  restraint,  no 
apology  is  needed  for  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  enterprise  of  Rienzo  awakened 
in  Petrarch's  breast,  and  which  poured 
itself  forth  in  the  well-known  immortal 
Canzone,  "Spirto  gentil."* 

The  mind  of  Petrarch  was  imbued  with 
classical  studies ;  he  was  the  fervent  ad- 
mirer of  the  ancient  heroic  deeds  of  his 
native  country,  and  his  affection  for  her 
increased  the  more  she  was  oppressed 
and  torn  asunder  by  civil  discords  of 
which  he  was  both  the  eye-witness  and 
the  victim,  being  through  their  means 
deprived  of  his  patrimony  and  an  exile. 
Proud,  moreover,  of  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  which  had  been  accorded  to  him 
on  the  Campidoglio  the  same  day  as  his 
laurel  wreath,  we  cannot  wonder  if,  when 
he  heard  proclaimed  from  the  summit  of 
that  famous  hill  the  restoration  of  liber- 
ty, the  destruction  of  tyrants,  the  reign 
of  peace  and  justice — the  "  buono  stato,'* 
as  Rienzo  himself  called  his  new  govern- 
ment— he  felt  so  full  of  hope  as  to  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  uncertainty  and  peril  of 
the  enterprise,  and  gave  himself  up,  with 
all  the  power  of  his  genius  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  name,  to  bring  about  its  ac- 
complishment. Such  revolutions  were 
then  comparatively  new  to  the  modern 
world;  their  dangerous  character,  the 
fearful  jeopardy  in  which  they  place  the 
lives  of  the  thousands  which  they  profess 

*  Canz.  ii. 


to  benefit,  had  not  then  been  experienc- 
ed, as  they  have  been  over  and  over 
again  since ;  a  good  resuj^  being  the  rare 
exception,  and  not  the  general  rule.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  blame  Pe- 
trarch for  believing  Rienzo  to  be  as 
Tiigh-minded,  as  disinterested  in  the  love 
of  his  country,  as  he  was  himself;  for 
thinking  him  to  be  as  incapable  of  abus- 
ing as  he  appeared  to  be  capable  of  using 
his  power.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
much  to  admire  in  the  disinterestedness 
which  led  Petrarch  to  risk,  by  his  chival- 
rous defence  of  the  Roman  Tribune,  the 
favors  and  benefits  which  he  had  so  long 
enjoyed  from  the  noble  and  powerful 
Roman  family  of  the  Colonna,  whose  po- 
litical views  were  diametrically  opposite 
to  those  entertained  by  Rienzo.  Some 
biographers  aver  that  Petrarch  carried 
his  disinterestedness  too  far,  and,  forget- 
ting his  obligations  to  the  family  who  had 
been  his  benefactors,  he  wished  them  sa- 
crificed in  common  with  the  other  great 
Roman  families  whom  Rienzo  attacked, 
to  the  general  good  of  the  cause.  In  one 
of  his  letters  there  seems  to  be  foundation 
for  this  statement.     He  writes : — 

"  As  to  the  two  families  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  present  tumult,  the  first  (the 
Orsini)  are  no  personal  enemies  of  mine ; 
the  other  (the  Colonna)  are,  it  is  well 
known,  not  only  my  friends,  but  the  ob- 
jects of  my  deep  affection  and  venera- 
tion ;  nor  does  there  exist  any  princely 
family  in  this  world  more  dear  to  me. 
Yet  the  republic  is  dearer  to  me  than 
they  are,  and  dearer  still  do  I  hold  the 
peace  and  future  welfare  of  Rome  and 
Italy."* 

Petrarch,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, had  formed  a  friendship  with  Ri- 
enzo, when  both,  belonging  to  the  same 
embassy,  had  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vors to  induce  the  Pope  to  return  to 
Avignon.  When,  five  years  later,  the 
news  reached  him  of  what  Rienzo  had 
accomplished  in  Rome  —  that  he  had 
driven  out  the  quarrelling  nobles,  had 
re-established  liberty,  had  been  given  a 
dictatorship  by  the  Roman  people,  and 
was  ruling  wisely  and  prudently  —  he 
thought  his  fervent  longings  for  the  pros- 
perity and  grandeur  of  Rome  were  about 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  wrote  to  Rienzo  a 
letter  of  congratulation,   and  defended 

♦  Lettere  di  F.  Petrarca,  voL  ii.  p.  192. 
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him,  at  some  personal  risk,  before  the 
Papal  Court.  Even  when  the  Tribune, 
intoxicated  witl#  success  and  power,  ex- 
hibited failings  quite  unworthy  of  the 
principles  by  which  he  pretended  to  be 
guided,  and  lost  partisans  while  he  gain- 
ed enemies,  Petrarch  ignored  his  follies 
and  continued  to  correspond  with  him, 
imploring  him  not  to  betray  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  justice.  After  the  fall  of  Ri- 
enzo  in  1348,  when,  driven  from  Rome, 
he  had  wandered  about  from  Court  to 
Court,  and  had  finally  been  delivered  up 
to  the  Pope  by  the  Emperor,  Petrarch 
again  espoused  his  cause.  He  besought 
the  Romans  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  Tribune,  and  on  their  refusing  to 
help  him  he  finally  saved  the  life  of  Ri- 
enzo  by  spreading  the  rumor  that  he  was 
a  poet,  as  it  was  then  considered  sacri- 
lege to  take  the  life  of  any  one  belonging 
to  the  "profession  sacr6e."  Despite  the 
failures  of  Rienzo  and  his  miserable  end, 
Petrarch  never  lost  the  enthusiasm  which 
he  had  once  felt  for  him.  The  charm, 
however,  of  his  liberal  politics  seems  to 
have  been  dispelled  from  Petrarch's  mind 
and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  totally 
opposite  ideas,  which  are  shown  in  his 
entreaties  to  the  Emperor  to  descend  into 
Italy.  "  A  democracy,"  says  Mr.  Burke 
in  his  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution," "has  many  striking  points  of  re- 
semblance with  a  tyranny.*'* 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  the 
literary  influence  exercised  by  Petrarch 
over  his  country,  and  how  far  he  contri- 
buted to  the  revival  of  literature.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  real  restorer  of  po- 
lite letters.  His  fine  taste  led  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  beauties  of  Cicero  and  Vir- 
gil, and  his  ardent  enthusiasm  for  them 
inspired  his  country  with  a  thirst  for 
classical  knowledge.  With  the  exception 
of  Boccaccio,  no  one  else  had  so  keenly 
at  heart  the  disinterring  and  bringing  to 
the  light  the  long-neglected  Latin  and 
Greek  classics.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  he  wrote  to  all  the  learned  men  of 
the  day,  and  sought  among  the  ancient 
archives  of  cities  and  monasteries.  By 
these  means,  he  discovered,  in  Venice, 
some  of  Cicero's  letters,  in  Arezzo  the 
oratorical  institutions  of  Quintilian,  in 
Li^ge  two  of  Cicero's  harangues,  which 
he  copied  with  his  own  hand  (although 

*  Burke  on  the  French  Revolution,  p.  144. 


he  tells  us  the  ink  was  as  yellow  as  saf- 
fron)* because  his  indignation  was  so 
great  against  the  amanuensi  of  the  time, 
whose  carelessness  led  them  to  commit  the 
grossest  errors  in  transcribing.  Had  it 
.  not  been  for  Petrarch's  unwearied  efforts, 
many  manuscripts  would  have  perished, 
as  several  had  done  no  long  time  before, 
forgotten  and  abandoned  to  dust  and 
vermin  in  the  monasteries. 

The  Greek  classics  were  also  destined 
to  revive  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  glory  of  re-awakening  in  the  minds 
of  men  the  love  of  Greek  poets  and  ora- 
tors fell  also  to  the  lot  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  The  Greek  friar  Barlaam,  a 
Calabrian  by  birth,  but  long  resident  in 
Greece,  and  considered  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  that  age,  was  entrusted 
by  the  Greek  Emperor  Cantacuzene  with 
a  mission  to  Italy.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels,  perhaps  in  pursuit  of  the  Papal 
Court,  he  came  to  Avignon,  where  he  met 
Petrarch,  who,  having  heard  of  his  fame, 
begged  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  Greek. 
Petrarch  afterwards  pursued  the  study  of 
the  language  with  Leonzio  Pilato,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Barlaam ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  assistance  of  two  such  great  masters, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
progress,  and  it  was  a  source  of  some 
disappointment  to  him  not  to  be  able  to 
read  with  ease  a  copy  of  Homer,  a  most 
rare  book  in  Italy  at  that  time,  which  had 
been  presented  to  him  by  Nicola  Sigeros, 
Praetor  of  Romania.  Still,  although  the 
attempts  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  were 
not  attended  with  any  immediate  success, 
yet  they  excited  a  desire  for  learning, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  real  revi- 
val of  Greek  literature  a  few  years  later. 
It  may  be  that  Petrarch  was  hindered 
from  attaining  to  any  perfection  in  Greek 
by  the  careful  and  lifelong  study  which 
he  bestowed  upon  the  Latin  classics. 
Cicero  and  Virgil  were  his  models  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  he  strove  to  form 
his  style  upon  them  in  the  folio  volume 
of  twelve  hundred  pages  which  contains 
his  Latin  works.  This  style,  although 
far  above  the  common  order  of  Latin 
then  employed  in  the  schools,  is  consi- 
dered inferior  to  that  of  the  scholars  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  fastidious 
taste  of  Erasmus  was  offended  by  the  in- 
correctness and  harshness  of  his  style. 

*  Lett  Sen,  xv.  i. 
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Erasmus  complains  that  Petrarch's  writ- 
ings, although  full  of  thought,  are  defec- 
tive in  expression,  and  display  the  marks 
of  labor  without  the  polish  of  elegance. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  their  de- 
merits, there  is  no  doubt  that  Petrarch 
rendered  an  incalculable  service  to  lite- 
rature in  pointing  out  the  road  to  good 
Latinity.  If  the  great  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  surpassed  him  in  Latin 
prose  and  verse,  still  the  glory  must  re- 
main with  him  of  being  the  first  of  the 
modems  who  discovered  the  track  of  the 
ancients,  and  pointed  out  the  road  by 
which  it  was  to  be  followed.  The  effect 
of  his  influence  was  like  that  ascribed 
by  Dante  to  Virgil,  the  high  moral  tone 
of  whose  writings  prepared  men's  minds 
for  Christianity. 

**  Thou  didst,"  says  Dante*  (address- 
ing Virgil), 

"  As  one  , 

Who  journeying  through  the  darkness  bears  a 

light 
Behind  that  profits  not  himself,  but  makes  his  fol- 
lowers wise." 

The  principal  Latin  works  of  Petrarch 
(the  whole  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited 
in  tljis  paper)  may  be  classed  under  the 
following  heads  : — Philosophical  Treati- 
ses; Historical  Works;  Dialogues;  his 
Secret,  entitled  "  De  contemptu  Mundi  '* 
— containing  various  clues  to  the  events 
of  his  life,  his  tastes  and  character,  and 
his  most  secret  thoughts,  but  never  in- 
tended to  be  made  public ;  twelve  Ec- 
logues, which  are  covert  satires  upon  the 
Court  at  Avignon ;  his  Letters.  In  imi- 
tation of  Cicero,  he  formed  a  habit  of 
writing  to  his  friends  upon  every  subject, 
and  although  he  burnt  chests  full  of  let- 
ters, seventeen  books  remain  and  have 
been  published,  making  about  three  hun- 
dred letters  in  number.  In  these  are  to 
be  found  the  whole  mind  of  Petrarch ; 
they  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  trea- 
tises than  of  letters,  and  they  are  full  of 
interesting  details.f  They  are  also  most 
important  as  a  history  of  the  events  and 
manners  of  his  age;  it  is,  however,  to 
be  hoped  that  the  portraits  of  the  Papal 

♦  Gary's  Transl.     See  Purg.  xxii.  : — 

*«  Facesti  come  queiche  ra  di  notte,"  &c. 

t  These  letters  have  been  translated  into  Italian 
by  Giuseppe  Fracassetti.  They  were  published 
at  Florence  in  1866,  with  the  addition  of  many  in- 
teresting notes  relative  to  Petrarch's  life  and 
times. 


Court  are  overcharged.  But  whether  he 
writes  to  the  potentates  of  Italy,  the  Co- 
lonna  family,  Rienzo,  for  an  instant  mas- 
ter of  Rome,  the  Prelates  and  Cardinals, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  or  the  Popes 
who  succeeded  each  other  upon  their 
thrones  at  Avignon — he  still  maintains  a 
noble  candor,  and  that  quiet  dignity  be- 
longing to  philosophy  and  literature,  the 
influence  of  which  is  felt  and  recognized 
even  by  the  rulers  of  the  earth. 

His  letters  to  his  intimate  friends 
prove  that  he  was  as  steady  in  friendship 
as  he  was  constant  in  love.  The  "  Let- 
tere  delle  Cose  Familiari,"  which  extend- 
ed over  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  he 
dedicates  to  his  friend  Luigi  di  Campi- 
nia,*  because  "  cominciai  col  tuo  nome,** 
he  says  in  the  last  of  these  letters,  "  finis- 
co  con  quello;"and  his  friendship  for 
"  Lello,"  the  "  Lelio"  of  his  letters,  lasted 
equally  long.  Both  these  friendships 
were  formed  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
house  of  Giacomo  Colonna,  Bishop  of 
Lombez,  the  news  of  whose  death  reach- 
ed Petrarch,  the  same  day  as  that  of 
Lauia,  and  to  whom  he  paid  the  high 
compliment  of  coupling  the  two  names 
together  in  one  sonnet — 

"  My  Pillar's  fallen,  my  green  Laurel  dead."t 

He  also  addressed  to  him  the  beautiful 
Canzone,  "  O  aspettata  in  ciel.*'t 

Philip,  Bishop  of  Cabassoles,  and  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  was  another  inti- 
mate friend.  Valchiusa,  where  Petrarch 
spent  so  many  years  of  his  life,  was  in  his 
diocese,  and  not  far  from  it  the  Bishop 
had  a  country  house.  He  was  distin- 
guished more  by  his  talents  and  the  va- 
riety of  his  learning  than  by  the  careful 
performance  of  his  episcopal  functions, 
and  Petrarch  himself  writes  to  him  as 
"  parvo  Episcopo  et  magno  Viro. "  Pass- 
ing over  many  other  friends,  who  cannot 
be  mentioned  for  want  of  space,  in  1349 
Petrarch  became  acquainted  with  Boc- 
caccio, who  made  a  visit  to  Milan  on 
purpose  to  see  his  illustrious  fellow-citi- 
zen. On  this  occasion,  Petrarch  pre- 
seuted  him  with  a  copy  of  his  Latin  Ec- 
logues written  in  his  own  hand,  and  Boc- 
caccio in  return  sent  Petrarch  from  Flo- 
rence a  copy  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia,*' 


*  Luigi    di   Gampinia  was  the   "Socrate"   of 
Petrarch^  letters. 

t  **Rotta  ^  r  alta  Golonna,  e  '1  verde  Lauro." 
X  Sonn.  ii.  Seconde  Parte. 
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which  he  had  himself  transcribed.  The 
reply  of  Petrarch  to  Boccaccio  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  present  is  worth  reading.* 
He  positively  denies  the  charge  of  envy 
imputed  to  him,  and  reproves  Boccaccio 
for  supposing  that  to  praise  Dante  would 
make  him  jealous;  while  he  excuses 
himself  for  not  having  read  the  works  of 
Dante,  because  he  feared  such  a  study 
would  interfere  with  his  own  project  of 
writing  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  that 
acquaintance  with  the  "  Divina  Comme- 
dia  *'  would  make  him  either  an  imitator 
or  a  plagiarist.  The  citizens  of  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  135 1,  entrusted  Boc- 
caccio with  the  pleasing  task  of  recalling 
Petrarch  from  exile,  in  letters  couched  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  imploring  him 
to  return  to  his  native  city,  and  restoring 
to  him  his  confiscated  patrimony.  The 
intimacy  between  the  two  friends  con- 
tinued up  to  the  time  of  Petrarch's  death, 
and  some  affirm  that  Petrarch's  last  hours 

•  

were  spent  in  translating  the  "  Decame- 
rone,"  with  which  he  was  much  delight- 
ed, into  Latin — the  purest  Italian  into 
indifferent  Latin. 

His  poem  called  "  Africa  "  is  the  last 
on  the  list  of  Petrarch's  Latin  works,  al- 
though it  was  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 
tions. It  is  a  narrative  in  verse  of  the 
exploits  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  faults 
of  this  poem  are  said  to  predominate 
over  its  merits,  and  it  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  or  mentioned  now..  Petrarch 
was  himself  aware  of  its  imperfections ; 
it  was  painful  to  him  to  hear  it  spoken 
of,  and  in  his  old  age  he  even  wished  to 
destroy  it.  Yet  the  fame  acquired  in  the 
world  by  the  first  book  (dedicated  to 
King  Robert  of  Naples)  of  this  poem 
procured  for  Petrarch  that  crown  of 
"  caduchi  allori "  of  which  at  one  time 
he  was  so  desirous.  In  the  year  1340,  on 
the  same  day,  he  received,  in  his  peace- 
ful retreat  at  Valchiusa,  the  simultaneous 
offer  of  the  poet's  wreath,  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Paris  and  from 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  gave  the  pre- 
ference, not  unnaturally,  to  his  native 
country,  and  was  crowned  in  the  Capi- 
tol. The  Roman  Senate  revived  the  cus- 
tom for  Petrarch  after  many  years*  dis- 
use. The  ceremony  was  a  curious  one : 
the  poet  walked,  surrounded  by  six  of 
the  principal  citizens,  and  preceded  by 

*  See  Lett  Fam.  xxi.  1$. 


twelve  youths  of  the  noblest  families  of 
Rome,  clothed  in  scarlet,  to  the  Capitol. 
After  his  coronation  there,  accompanied 
by  the  same  pompous  attendance,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Peter's,  where  he  consecrat- 
ed his  laurel  wreath,  by  causing  it  to  be 
hung  up  in  the  dome  of  the  church.  But 
now  the  poem  which  obtained  for  Pe- 
trarch this  extraordinary  mark  of  honor 
lies  forgotten  and  unread,  while  his  Ita- 
lian poetry,  which  he  held  in  such  little 
esteem  that  he  wrote  it  on  the  spare 
eighty-four  pages  which  remained  at  the 
end  of  his  Latin  works,  has  been  the  de- 
light of  Italy  and  of  the  scholars  of  other 
nations  for  the  last  five  centuries. 
In  truth — 

"  The  noise 
Of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  blast  of  wind 
That  blows  from  divers  points  and  shifts  its  name, 
Shifting  the  point  it  blows  from."* 

.  Another  contradiction,  similar  to  the 
political  contrast  already  alluded  to,  in 
the  life  of  Petrarch,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  journeys  which  he  undertook, 
and  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
compatible  with  his  love  of  quiet  and 
solitude.  We  read  of  his  peaceful  re- 
treats at  Valchiusa,  at  Lintemo,  and, 
finally,  at  Arqua.  And  yet,  according  to 
Tiraboschi,f  this  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  the  perfect  model  of  a  good 
traveller — "because  in  the  descriptions 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  of  the 
countries  which  he  saw,  he  shows  us 
what  should  be  the  plan  and  the  obser- 
vations of  a  learned  traveller.  He  de- 
scribes all  the  memorable  things  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  Paris,  in  Ghent,  in  Li^ge, 
in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cologne,  and  Lyons, 
the  manners  and  customs  which  he  ob- 
served there,  their  progress  in  learning, 
and  all  the  common  traditions  in  vogue." 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  beautiful  ac- 
count of  his  journey  through  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise.J  He  intended  also 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  perils  of  a  long  sea-voyage; 
nevertheless,  he  wrote — for  the  friend 
who  was  going  there,  and  who  had  asked 
him  to  accompany  him — ^the  "  Itinerarium 

♦  Gary's  Transl.    See  turg.  xi. : — 

'*Non  h  il  mondan  romore  altro  ch*  un  fiata 
Di  vento,"  &c.  &c. 

t  Tir.  V.  p.  128. 
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Syriacum,"  which  describes  minutely  the 
places  he  would  pass  through  on  his  way, 
and  the  things  which  he  ought  particu- 
larly to  observe.  It  was  a  book  which 
shed  much  light  on  the  obscure  condition 
of  history  and  geography  of  those  times. 
Petrarch  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a 
present  of  the  library  of  books,  which  he 
had  collected  with  so  much  care,  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  because  he  found 
them  such  an  impediment  when  he  tra- 
velled, for  they  were  so  numerous  that 
he  was  oblige.d  to  hire  several  mules  to 
carry  them,  and  he  could  not  bear  to 
leave  any  behind.  In  return,  the  Vene- 
tian Senate  issued  a  decree  that  the  pub- 
lic money  should  be  spent  in  buying 
and  maintaining,  with  all  the  necessary 
expenses,  a  suitable  house  for  Petrarch's 
sole  use,  and  this  house  was  "  II  Palazzo 
delle  due  Torri  nel  sestiere  di  Castello." 
It  has  been  seen  that  Petrarch  was  the 
father  of  Italian  lyrical  poetry ;  a  zeal- 
ous and  earnest  patriot,  with  his  coun- 
try's best  interests  always  at  heart ;  the 
restorer  of  Latinity,  whose  finest  ancient 
models  he  rescued  from  destruction  ;  the 
promoter  of  the  study  of  Greek,  and  he 
was  also  a  man  of  science.  Some  writers 
even  maintain  that  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  Antipodes  before  his 
countryman  discovered  them  a  century 
later,  founding  this  assumption  upon  the 
sonnet  in  which  he  describes — 

"  The  daylight  hastening  with  winged  steps, 
Perchance  to  gladden  the  expectant  eyes 
Of  far-off  nations  in  a  world  remote."  * 

But  his  fame  is  sufficiently  established 
without  pausing  to  consider  the  probabi- 
lity of  this  supposition. 

His  life — long  if  measured  by  its  inci- 
dents, although  the  number  of  his  years 
was  only  threescore  and  ten  —  war 
brought  to  a  close  at  Arqua  on  the  i8th 
of  July,  1374.  He  died  as  he  had  lived, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
improvement  of  himself  and  of  mankind ; 


for  when  his  servants  entered  his  room 
they  found  him  dead,  -sitting  in  his  chair, 
with  his  head  bent  over  a  book. 

His  personal  character  was  of  a  most 
amiable  kind.  He  neither  desired  nor 
despised  riches.  Without  conceit,  he 
knew  his  own  worth.  He  loved  fame, 
but  was  not  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
Liberty  and  tranquillity  were  most  dear 
to  him,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them  he 
refused  many  a  dignified  position,  and 
the  chance  of  still  greater  wealth  and 
power.  His  habits  and  tastes  were  of  a 
most  simple  nature.  Adversity  never 
disheartened  him,  and  the  influence  of 
the  court  and  the  world  never  sullied 
his  character,  which  was  firmly  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion. His  patience  was  exemplary,  and 
his  vigorous  memory  never  recalled  an 
injury,  while  his  anger  was  easily  ap- 
peased. The  error  of  his  life,  which  he 
acknowledges  with  perfect  candor  in  his 
later  poetry,  arose  from  the  violence  and 
excess  of  his  passion  for  Laura,  which, 
although  it  raised  the  tone  of  his  moral 
character,  absorbed  him  too  entirely. 

"  Keep  the  choicest  of  thy  love  for  God/* 

says  Dante  (Par.  xxvi.) ;  and  Pettarch 
knew  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  he 
had  not  done  this ;  but  what  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
"  Epistle  to  Posterity"  ? 

"And  now  I  make  my  prayer  to 
Christ,  in  order  that  He  may  sanctify 
the  close  of  my  earthly  life,  that  He 
may  have  mercy  upon  me  and  pardon  the 
sins  of  my  youth,  remembering  them  not. 
....  And  with  an  earnest  heart  I  pray 
that  it  may  please  God,  in  His  own  good 
time,  to  guide  my  long  erring  and  unsta- 
ble thoughts ;  that  as  hitherto  they  have 
been  scattered  over  many  earthly  objects, 
they  may  now  be  centred  in  Him,  the 
One  true,  unchangeable,  certain,  and  Su- 
preme Good.** — Mactnillan's  Magazine, 
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And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot, 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.— w4j  You  Like  It, 


Few  subjects  of  scientific  investigation 


*  Canz.  iv. : — 

*'che  M  di  nostro  vola 
:nte,  che  di  14  forse  1*  aspetta. 


A  gente,  che 
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are  more  interesting  than  the  inquiry 
into  the  various  circumstances  on  which 
mental  power  depends.  By  mental  pow- 
er I  do  not  mean  simply  mental  capaci- 
ty, or  the  potential  quality  of  the  mind. 
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but  the  actual  power  which  is  the  resul- 
tant, so  to  speak,  of  mental  capacity  and 
mental  training.  The  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  mental  power  in  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  process  by  which,  after  at- 
taining a  maximum  of  power,  the  mind 
gradually  becomes  less  active,  until  in 
the  course  of  time  it  undergoes  at  least  a 
partial  decay,  form  the  special  subjects 
of  which  I  propose  now  to  treat ;  but  in 
order  to  form  clear  ideas  on  these  sub- 
jects it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  se- 
veral associated  matters.  In  particular, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  trace  the  analogy 
which  exists  between  bodily  and  mental 
power,  not  only  as  respects  development 
and  decay,  but  with  regard  to  the  physi- 
cal processes  involved  m  their  exercise. 
It  is  now  a  well-established  physiolo- 
gical fact  that  mental  action  is  a  dis- 
tinctly physical  process,  depending  pri- 
marily on  a  chemical  reaction  between 
the  blood  and  the  brain,  precisely  as 
muscular  action  depends  primarily  on  a 
chemical  reaction  between  the  blood  and 
the  muscular  tissues.  Without  the  free 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  there 
can  be  neither  thought  nor  sensation, 
neither  emotions  nor  ideas.  It-  necessa- 
rily follows  that  thought,  the  only  form 
of  brain  action  which  we  have  here  to 
consider,  is  a  process  not  merely  de- 
pending upon,  but  in  its  turn  affecting, 
the  physical  condition  of  the  brain,  pre- 
cisely as  muscular  exertion  of  any  given 
kind  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  mus- 
cles employed  and  affects  the  condition 
of  those  muscles,  not  at  the  moment 
only,  but  thereafter,  conducing  to  their 
growth  and  development  if  wisely  adjust- 
ed to  their  power,  or  causing  waste  and 
decay  if  excessive  and  too  long  con- 
tinued. It  is  important  to  notice  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  analogy.  The  relation 
between  thought  and  the  condition  of 
the  brain  is  a  reality.  So  far  as  this 
statement  affects  our  ideas  about  actually 
existent  mental  power,  it  is  of  little 
importance;  for  it  is  not  more  useful 
to  announce  that  a  man  with  a  good 
brain  will  possess  good  mental  powers 
than  to  say  that  a  muscular  man  will  be 
capable  of  considerable  exertion.  But 
as  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  know 
of  the  relation  which  exists  between  mus- 
cular exercise  and  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  bodily  strength,  so  it  is  highly 
important  for  us  to  remember  that  the 


development  of  mental  power  depends 
largely  on  the  exercise  of  the  mind. 
There  is  a  "training"  for  the  brain  as 
well  as  for  the  body — a  real  physical 
training — depending,  like  bodily  training, 
on  rules  as  to  nourishment,  method  of 
action,  quantity  of  exercise,  and  so  forth. 

When  we  thus  view  the  matter,  we  at 
once  recognise  the  significance  of  rela- 
tions formerly  regarded  as  mere  analo- 
gies between  mental  and  bodily  power. 
Instead  of  saying  that  as  the  body  fails 
of  its  fair  growth  and  development  if 
overtaxed  in  early  youth,  so  the  mind 
suffers  by  the  attempt  to  force  it  into  pre- 
cocious activity,  we  should  now  say  that 
the  mind  suffers  in  this  case  in  the  same 
actual  manner — that  is,  by  the  physical 
deterioration  of  the  material  in  and 
through  which  it  acts.  Again  the  old 
adage,  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sane/* 
only  needs  to  be  changed  into  "cere- 
brum sanum  in  corpore  sano,"  to  express 
an  actual  physical  reality.  The  process- 
es by  which  the  brain  and  the  body  are 
nourished,  as  well  as  those  which  pro- 
duce gradual  exhaustion  when  either  is 
employed  for  a  long  time  or  on  arduous 
work,  not  only  correspond  with  each 
other,  but  are  in  fact  identical  with  their 
nature;  so  that  Jeremy  Taylor  antici- 
pated a  comparatively  recent  scientific 
discovery  when  he  associated  mental 
and  bodily  action  in  the  well-known 
apophthegm,  "  Every  meal  is  a  rescue 
from  one  death  and  lays  up  for  another ; 
and  while  we  think  a  thought  we  die." 
This  is  true,  as  Wendell  Holmes  well  re- 
marks, "  of  the  brain  as  of  other  organs : 
the  brain  can  only  live  by  dying.  We 
must  all  be  bom  again,  atom  by  atom, 
from  hour  to  hour,  or  perish  all  at  once 
beyond  repair." 

And  here  it  is  desirable  to  explain  dis- 
tinctly that  the  relations  between  mind 
and  matter  which  we  are  considering  are 
not  necessarily  connected  with  any  views 
respecting  the  questions  which  have  been 
at  issue  between  materialism  and  its  op- 
ponents. We  are  dealing  here  with  the 
instrument  of  thought,  not  with  that^ 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  sets  the  in- 
strument in  motion  and  regulates  its  ope- 
ration. So  far  indeed  as  there  is  any 
connection  between  physical  researches 
into  the  nature  of  the  brain  or  its  employ- 
ment in  thought,  and  our  ideas  respecting 
the  individuality  of  the  thinker,  the  evi- 
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dence  seems  not  of  a  nature  to  alarm €ven 
the  most  cautious.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huxley 
maintains  that  thought  is  "  the  expression 
of  molecular  changes  in  that  matter  of  life 
which  is  the  source  of  our  other  vital  phe- 
nomena," we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from 
knowing  where  resides  the  moving  cause 
to  which  these  changes  are  due.  We 
have  found  that  the  instrument  of 
thought  is  moved  by  certain  material 
connecting  links  before  unrecognized ; 
but  to  conclude  that  therefore  thought  is 
a  purely  material  process,  is  no  more  ne- 
cessarily just  than  it  would  be  to  con- 
clude that  the  action  of  a  steam-engine 
depends  solely  on  the  eccentric  which 
causes  the  alternation  of  the  steam-sup- 
ply. Again,  we  need  find  nothing  very 
venturesome  in  Professor  Haughton,'s 
idea,  that  "  our  successors  may  even  dare 
to  speculate  on  the  changes  that  con- 
verted a  crust  of  bread,  or  a  bottle  of 
wine,  in  the  brain  of  Swift,  Moli^re,  or 
Shakspeare,  into  the  conception  of  the 
gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally  Sgana- 
relle,  or  the  immortal  Falstaff,"  seeing 
that  it  would  still  remain  unexplained 
how  such  varying  results  may  arise  from 
the  same  material  processes,  or  how  the 
selfsame  fuel  may  produce  no  recognisa- 
ble mental  results.  The  brain  does  not 
show  in  its  constitution  why  such  diffe- 
rences should  exist.  "  The  lout  who  lies 
stretched  on  the  tavern-bench,"  says 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  with  just  mental  ac- 
tivity enough  to  keep  his  pipe  from  going 
out,  is  the  unconscious  tenant  of  a  labora- 
tory where  such  combinations  are  being 
constantly  made  as  never  Wohler  or  Ber- 
thelot  could  put  together;  where  such 
fabrics  are  woven,  such  colors  dyed,  such 
problems  of  mechanism  solved,  such  a 
commerce  carried  on  with  the  elements 
and  forces  of  the  outer  universe,  that  the 
industries  of  all  the  factories  and  trading 
establishments  in  the  world  are  mere  in- 
dolence, and  awkwardness,  and  unpro- 
ductiveness, compared  to  the  miraclous 
activities  oif  which  his  lazy  bulk  is  the 
unheeding  centre."  Yet  the  conscious 
thought  of  the  lout  remains  as  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  conscious  thought  of  the 
philosopher;  nor  will  crusts  of  bread  or 
bottles  of  wine  educe  aught  from  the  lout's 
brain  that  men  will  think  worth  remember- 
ing in  future  ages. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  facts,  let  the  interprc 


tation  of  these  facts  be  what  it  may. 
The  relations  between  mental  activity 
and  material  processes  affecting  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  are  matters  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  We  may  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  such  research 
with  direct  reference  to  the  brain  as 
the  instrument  of  thought,  without  in- 
quiring by  what  processes  that  instru- 
ment is  called  into  action.  "  The  piano 
which  the  master  touches,"  to  quote  yet 
again  from  the  philosophic  pages  of 
Holmes's  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Mo- 
raisy  "  must  be  as  thoroughly  understood 
as  the  musical  box  or  clock  which  goes 
of  itself  by  a  spring  or  weight.  A  slight 
congestion  or  softening  of  the  brain 
shows  the  least  materialistic  of  philoso- 
phers that  he  must  recognize  the  strict 
dependence  of  mind  upon  its  organ  in 
the  only  condition  of  life  with  which 
we  are  experimentally  acquainted ;  and 
what  all  recognise  as  soon  as  disease 
forces  it  upon  their  attention,  all  thinkers 
should  recognise  without  waiting  for 
such  an  irresistible  demonstration.  They 
should  see  that  the  study  of  the  organ  of 
thought,  microscopically,  chemically,  ex- 
perimentally, in  the  lower  animals,  in  in- 
dividuals and  races,  in  health  and  in  dis- 
ease, in  every  aspect  of  external  observa- 
tion, as  well  as  by  internal  consciousness, 
is  just  as  necessary  as  if  the  mind  were 
known  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  func- 
tion of  the  brain,  in  the  same  way  as  di- 
gestion is  of  the  stomach." 

In  considering  the  growth  of  the  mind, 
however,  in  these  pages,  it  appears  to  me 
sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  subject,  without  entering 
into  an  account  of  what  is  known  about 
the  physical  structure  of  the  brain  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  structure  is 
modified  with  advancing  years.  More- 
over, I  do  not  think  it  desirable,  in  the 
limited  space  available  for  such  an  essay 
as  the  present,  to  discuss  the  various 
forms  of  mental  power;  indeed,  this  is 
by  no  means  essential  where  a  general 
view  of  mental  growth  and  decay  is  alone 
in  question.  Precisely  as  we  can  consi- 
der the  development  and  decay  of  the 
bodily  power  without  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  forms  in  which 
that  power  may  be  manifested,  so  we  can 
discuss  the  growth  of  the  mind  without 
considering  special  forms  of  mental  ac- 
tion. 
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Nevertheless,    we    cannot    altogether 
avoid  such  considerations,  simply  because 
we  must  adopt  some  rule  for  determining 
what  constitutes   mental  power.     Here, 
indeed,  at  the  outset,  a  serious  difficulty 
is  encountered.     Certain  signs  of  mental 
decay  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the 
signs  which  mark  the   progress  of   the 
mind  to  its  maximum  degree  of  power, 
as  well  as  the  earlier  signs  of  gradually 
diminishing  mental  power,  are  far  more 
difficult  of  recognition.     This  is  manifest 
when  we  consider  that  they  should  be 
more  obvious,  one  would  suppose,  to  the 
person  whose  mind  is  in  question,  than 
to  any  other ;  whereas  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  men  do  not  readily  perceive  (cer- 
tainly are  not  ready  to  admit)  any  falling 
off  in  mental  power,  even  when  it  has 
become  very  marked  to  others.     "  I,  the 
Professor,*'  says  Wendell  Holmes  in  the 
Professor  at   the  Breakfast-table^   "am 
very  much  like  other  men.     I  shall  not 
find  out  when  I  have  used  up  my  affini- 
ties.    What  a  blessed  thing   it   is  that 
Nature,  when  she  invented,  manufactur- 
ed, and  patented  her  authors,  contrived 
to  make  critics  out  of  the  chips  that  were 
left.     Painful  as  the  task  is,  they  never 
fail  to  warn  the  author,  in  the  most  im- 
pressive manner,  of  the  probabilities  of 
failure  in  what  he  has  undertaken.     Sad 
as  the  necessity  is  to  their  delicate  sensi- 
bilities, they  never  hesitate  to  advertise 
him  of  the  decline  of  his  powers,  and  to 
press  upon  him  the  propriety  of  retiring 
before  he  sinks  into  imbecility."     Not- 
withstanding  the   irony,   which   is  just 
enough  so  far  as  it  relates  to  ordinary 
criticism,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
when  an  author's  powers  are  failing,  his 
readers,  and  especially  those  who  have 
been  his  most  faithful  followers,  so  to 
speak,  devouring  each  of  his  works  as  it 
issues  from  his  pen,  begin  to  recognise 
the  decrease  of  his  powers  before  he  is 
himself    conscious    that    he    is     losing 
strength.     The  case  of  Scott  naay  be  cit- 
ed as  a  sufficient  illustration,  its  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  being  derived  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  long  been  warmly 
admired  and  enthusiastically  appreciated 
by  those  who  at  once  recognised  signs  of 
deterioration  in  Count  Robert  of  Paris 
and  Castle  Dangerous, 

Yet  judgment  is  most  difficult  in  such 
matters.  We  can  readily  see  why  no 
man  should  be  skilled  to  detect  the  signs 


of  change  in  his  own  mind,  since  the 
self-watching  of  the  growth  and  decay  of 
mind  is  an   experiment  which  can   be 
conducted  but  once,  and  which  is  com- 
pleted only  when  the  mind  no  longer  has 
the  power  of  grasping  all  the  observed 
facts  and  forming  a  sound  opinion  upon 
them.     But  it  is  even  more  natural  that 
those  who   follow  the  career  of   some 
great  mind  should  often  be  misled  in 
their  judgment  as  to  its  varying  power. 
For,  it  must  be   remembered  that  the 
conditions  under  which  such  minds  are 
exercised,    nearly  always    vary    greatly 
as  time   proceeds.     This   circumstance 
affects  chiefly  the  correctness   of   ideas 
formed  as  to  the  decay  of  mental  powers, 
but  it  has  its  bearing  also  on  the  sup- 
posed increase  of  these  powers.     For  in- 
stance, the  earlier  works  of  a  young  au- 
thor, diffident  perhaps  of  his  strength  or 
not    quite    conscious   where    his    chief 
strength  resides,  will  often  be  characte- 
rized by  a  weakness  which  is  in  no  true 
sense  indicative  of  want  of  mental  power. 
A  work  by  the  same  author  when  he  has 
made   for    himself    a    name,   when    he 
knows  something  of  the  feeling  of  the 
public  as  to  his  powers,  and  when  also 
he  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  qualities 
he  possesses — to  see  where  he  is  strong 
and  where  weak — will  have  an   air   of 
strength  and  firmness  not  due,  or  only 
partially  due  to  any  real  growth  of  his 
mental  powers.     But  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  experience  has  repeatedly  shown,  it  is 
in  opinions  formed  as  to  the  diminution 
of  mental  power  that  the  world  is  most 
apt  to  be  deceived.     How  commonly  the 
remark  is  heard  that  So-and-so  has  writ- 
ten himself  out,  or  Such-a-one  is  not  the 
man  he  was,  when  in  reality,  as  those  know 
who  are  intimate  with  the  author  so  sum- 
marily dismissed,  the  deterioration  justly 
enough  noted  is  due  to  circumstances  in 
no  way  connected  with  mental  capacity.- 
The  author  who  has  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  may  not  have  (nay, 
very  commonly  has  not)  the  same  reason 
for  exerting  his  powers  to  the  full,  as  he 
had  when  he  was  making  his  reputation. 
He  may  have  less  leisure,  more  company, 
new  sources  of  distraction,  and  so  on. 
The  earlier  work,  his  chef-d'oeuvrey  let  us 
say,  may  have  been  produced   at   one 
great  effort,  no  other  subject  being  al- 
lowed to  occupy  his  attention  until  the 
masterpiece  had    been  completed — the 
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later  and  inferior  work,  hastily  accepted 
as  evidence  that  the  author's  mind  no 
longer  preserves  its  wonted  powers,  may 
have  been  written  hurriedly  and  piece- 
meal, and  subjected  to  no  jealous  revi- 
sion before  passing  through  the  press. 

Here  I  have  taken  literary  work  as  af- 
fording typical  instances.  But  similar 
misapprehensions  are  common  in  other 
departments  of  mental  work.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  related  that  Newton,  long 
before  he  was  an  old  man,  said  of  him- 
self that  he  could  no  longer  follow  the 
reasoning  of  his  own  Principia,  and  this 
has  commonly  been  accepted  as  evidence 
that  his  mind  had  lost  power.  The  con- 
clusion is  an  altogether  unsafe  one,  as 
every  mathematician  knows.  It  would 
have  been  a  truly  wonderful  circum- 
stance if  Newton  had  been  able,  even 
only  ten  or  twelve  years  after  his  mag- 
num opus  was  completed,  to  follow  its 
reasoning  with  satisfaction  to  his  own 
mind — that  is,  with  the  feeling  that  he 
still  had  that  grasp  of  the  subject  which 
he  had  possessed  when,  after  long  con- 
centration of  his  thoughts  upon  it,  he 
was  engaged  in  the  task  of  exhibiting  a 
summary  of  his  reasoning  (for  the  Prin- 
cipia  is  scarcely  more). 

I  can  give  more  than  one  instance  in 
my  own  experience  of  this  seeming  loss 
of  mastery  over  a  mathematical  subject 
while  in  reality  the  mind  has  certainly 
not  deteriorated  in  its  power  of  dealing 
with  subjects  of  that  particular  kind.  I 
will  content  myself  with  one.  It  hap- 
pened that  in  1869  I  had  occasion  to  ex- 
amine a  mathematical  subject  of  no  very 
great  difficulty,  but  involving  many  asso- 
ciated relations,  and  requiring  therefore 
a  considerable  amount  of  close  attention. 
At  that  time  I  had  made  myself  master, 
I  think  I  may  say  without  conceit,  of 
that  particular  subject  in  all  its  details. 
Recently  I  had  occasion  to  resume  the 
study  of  a  part  of  the  subject,  in  order 
to  reply  to  some  questions  which  had 
been  asked  me.  Greatly  to  my  annoy- 
ance I  found  that  I  had  apparently  lost 
my  grasp  of  it.  The  relations  involved 
seemed  more  complex  than  they  had  be- 
fore appeared  to  me ;  and  I  should  there 
and  then  have  dismissed  the  subject  (not 
having  leisure  for  mere  mental  experi- 
ments) with  the  feeling  that  my  strength 
for  mathematical  inquiries  had  diminish- 
ed.    But  the  subject  chanced  to  be  one 


that  I  could  not  dismiss,  for  though  the 
questions  directed  to  me  might  have  been 
left  unanswered,  the  time  had  come  which 
I  had  assigned  to  myself  (under  certain 
eventualities  then  realised)  for  a  com- 
plete restatement  of  my  views,  enforced 
and  reiterated  in  every  possible  way,  until 
a  certain  course  depending  upon  them 
should  have  been  adopted  or  else  the 
discussion  of  the  matter  rendered  useless 
by  lapse  of  time.  I  soon  found,  after 
resuming  my  study  of  the  subject,  that  it 
was  far  more  completely  within  my  grasp 
than  before — in  fact,  on  reacquiring  my 
knowledge  of  its  details,  the  problems 
involved  appeared  to  me  as  mere  mathe- 
matical child's  play. 

The  great  difficulty  in  judging  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  mind 
consists  in  the  want  of  any  reliable  mea- 
sure of  mental  strength, — any  mental  dy- 
namometer, so  to  speak.  Our  competi- 
tive examinations  are  attempts  in  this 
direction,  but  very  imperfect  ones,  as  ex- 
perience has  long  since  shown.  Neither 
acquired  knowledge,  nor  the  power  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  is  any  true  measure 
of  mental  strength.  The  power  of  solv- 
ing mathematical  problems  is  not  neces- 
sarily indicative  even  of  mathematical 
power,  far  less  of  general  mental  power. 
The  ordinary  tests  of  classical  know- 
ledge, again,  have  little  real  relation  to 
mental  strength.  It  may  be  urged  that 
our  most  eminent  men  have  for  the  most 
part  been  distinguished  at  school  or  uni- 
versity, by  either  mathematical  or  classi- 
cal knowledge,  or  both.  This  is  doubt- 
less true ;  but  so  it  would  be  the  case 
that  they  would  have  distinguished  them- 
selves above  their  fellows  at  public 
school  or  university  if  the  heads  of  these 
establishments  had  in  their  wisdom  set 
Chinese  puzzling  as  the  primary  test  of 
merit.  The  powerful  mind  will  show  its 
superiority  (in  general)  in  any  task  that 
may  be  assigned  it ;  and  if  the  test  of 
distinction  is  to  be  the  skilful  construc- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  or  readi- 
ness in  treating  mathematical  problems, 
a  youth  of  good  powers,  unless  he  be 
wanting  in  ambition,  will  acquire  the  ne- 
cessary qualifications  even  though  he  has 
no  special  taste  for  classical  or  mathema- 
tical learning,  and  is  even  perfectly  as- 
sured that  in  after  life  he  will  never  pen 
a  sapphic  or  set  down  an  equation  of 
motion. 
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In  passing  I  may  note  that  nearly  all  our 
attempted  measurements  of  mind  depend 
too  much  on  tests  of  memory.  It  is  not 
recognised  sufficiently  that  the  part 
which  memory  plays  in  the  workings  of 
a  powerful  mind  is  subordinate.  A  good 
memory  is  a  very  useful  servant ;  nothing 
more.  In  the  really  difficult  mental  pro- 
cesses, memory — at  least  what  is  common- 
ly understood  by  the  term — plays  a  very 
unimportant  part.  Of  course  a  weak 
memory  is  an  almost  fatal  obstacle 
to  effective  thought;  but  I  am  not 
comparing  the  worth  of  a  good  me- 
mory and  a  bad  one,  but  of  an  average 
memory  and  one  exceptionally  powerful. 
I  conceive  that  quite  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  profound  thinkers  are  satis- 
fied to  exert  their  memory  very  mode- 
rately. It  is,  in  fact,  a  distraction  from 
close  thought  to  exert  the  memory  over- 
much ;  and  a  man  engaged  in  the  study 
of  an  abstruse  subject  will  commonly 
prefer  to  turn  to  his  book-shelves  for  the 
information  he  requires  than  to  tax  his 
memory  to  supply  it.  The  case  resem- 
bles somewhat  that  of  the  mathematician 
who  from  time  to  time,  as  his  work  pro- 
ceeds, requires  this  or  that  calculation  to 
be  effected.  He  will  not  leave  the  more 
engrossing  questions  that  he  has  in  his 
thoughts,  to  go  through  processes  of 
arithmetic,  but  will  adopt  any  ready  re- 
source which  leaves  him  free  to  follow 
without  check  the  train  of  his  reasoning. 

It  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  devise 
any  means  of  readily  measuring  mental 
power  in  examination  or  otherwise.  The 
memory  test  is  assuredly  unsafe ;  but  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  a  really  re- 
liable one.  I  may  remark  that  only 
those  experienced  in  the  matter  under- 
stand how  much  depends  on  memory  in 
our  competitive  examinations.  Many 
questions  in  the  examination-papers  ap- 
parently require  the  exercise  of  judgment 
rather  than  memory;  but  those  who 
know  the  text-books  on  which  the  ques- 
tions are  based  are  aware  that  the  judg- 
ment to  be  written  down  in  answer  is  not 
to  be  formed  but  to  be  quoted.  So  with 
mathematical  problems  which  appear  to 
require  original  conceptions  for  their  so- 
lution :  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  such 
problems  are  either  to  be  found  fully 
solved  in  mathematical  works,  or  others 
so  nearly  resembling  them  are  dealt  with 
that  no  skill  is  required  for  their  solution. 


I  must  confess  that  I  am  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
opinions  on  such  matters  are  usually  alto- 
gether reliable,  recommending  a  test  of 
mental  power  depending  on  a  quality  of 
memory  even  inferior  to  that  usually  in 
question  in  competitive  examinations. 
"  The  duration  of  associated  impressions 
on  the  memory  differs  vastly,"  he  says, "  as 
we  all  know,  in  different  individuals.  But 
in  uttering  distinctly  a  series  of  unconnect- 
ed numbers  or  letters  before  a  sutcession 
of  careful  listeners,  I  have  been  surprised 
to  find  how  generally  they  break  down, 
in  trying  to  repeat  them,  between  seven 
and  ten  figures  or  letters;  though  here 
and  there  an  individual  may  be  depended 
on  for  a  larger  number.  Pepys  mentions 
a  person  who  could  repeat  sixty  uncon- 
nected words,  forwards  or  backwards, 
and  perform  other  wonderful  feats  of 
memory;  but  this  was  a  prodigy.*  I 
suspect  we  have  in  this  and  similar  trials 
a  very  simple  mental  dynamometer  which 
may  find  its  place  in  education."  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  tests 
of  the  kind  should  be  as  little  used  as 
may  be.  Memory  will  always  have  an 
unfair  predominance  in  competitive  ex- 
aminations; but  tests  which  are  purely 
mnemonic,  the  judgment  being  in  no 
way  whatever  called  upon,  ought  not  to 
be  introduced,  and  should  be  discarded 
as  soon  as  possible  where  already  in  use.f 


*  **  This  is  nothing  to  the  story  told  by  Seneca 
of  himself,  and  still  more  of  a  friend  of  his,  one 
Fortius  Latro  (Mendax  it  might  be  suggested),  or 
to  that  other  relation  of  Muretus,  about  a  certain 
young  Corsican.'*  The  note  is  Holmes's;  bnt 
there  are  authenticated  instances  fully  as  remark- 
able as  those  here  referred  to.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  cose  of  an  American  Indian  who  could 
repeat  twenty  or  thirty  lines  of  Homer  which  had 
been  read  once  to  him,  though  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  Greek  language.  The  power  of  repeating 
backwards  a  long  passage  after  it  has  been  but 
once  read  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  repeating 
unconnected  numbers,  letters  or  words.  This 
power  has  been  possessed  to  a  remarkable  degree 
by  persons  in  no  way  distinguished  by  general 
ability. 

t  It  may  perhaps  occur  to  the  reader  that  I 
who  write  may  object  to  mnemonic  tests,  because 
they  would  act  unfavorably  if  they  were  applied 
to  my  own  mental  qualities.  The  reverse  is, 
however,  the  case.  1  can  recall  competiUve  ex- 
aminations in  which  I  had  an  undue  advantage 
over  others  because  my  memory  chances  to  be 
very  retentive  in  one  particular  respect: — In  its 
general  nature  my  memory  is  about  equal,  I 
imagine,  to  the  average,  pernaps  it  is  better  than 
the  average  for  facts,  and  rather  below  the  aver- 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  growth 
of  the  mind  is  often  accompanied  by  an 
apparent  loss  of  power  in  particular  re- 
spects ;  and  this  fact  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant especially  to  all  who  desire  to  es- 
timate the  condition  of  their  own  mind. 
The  mental  phenomenon  called  (not  very 
correctly)  absence  of  mind,  is  often  re- 
garded by  the  person  experiencing  it, 
and  still  more  by  those  who  observe  it  in 
him,  as  a  proof  of  failing  powers.  But  it 
often,  if  not  generally,  accompanies  the 
increase  of  mental  power.  Newton  dis- 
played absence  of  mind  much  more  fre- 
quently and  to  a  much  more  marked  de- 
gree when  his  powers  were  at  their  high- 
est than  in  his  youth,  and  not  only  did 
instances  become  much  less  frequent 
when  he  was  at  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
opposite  quality,  sensitiveness  to  small 
annoyances,  began  then  to  be  displayed. 
Even  an  apparent  impairment  of  the 
memory  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
failing  mental  powers,  since  it  is  often 
the  result  of  an  increased  concentration 
of  the  attention  on  subjects  specially 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest 
forms  of  mental  power — as  analysis, 
comparison,  generalisation,  and  judg- 
ment. I  have  already  noted  that  pro- 
found thinkers  often  refrain  from  exer- 
cising the  memory^  simply  to  avoid  the 
distraction  of  their  thoughts  from  the 
main  subject  of  their  study.  But  this 
statement  may  be  extended  into  the  ge- 
neral remark  that  the  most  profound  stu- 
dents, whether  of  physical  science,  ma- 
thematics, history,  politics,  or  in  fine  of 
any  difficult  subject  of  research,  are  apt 
to  give  the  memory  less  exercise  than 
shallower  thinkers.  Of  course,  the  me- 
mory is  exerted  to  a  considerable  degree, 
even  in  the  mere  marshalling  of  thoughts 
before  theories  can  be  formed  or 
weighed.  But  the  greater  part  ^f  the 
mental  action  devoted  to  the  formation 
or  discussion  of  theories  is  only  indirect- 
ly dependent  upon  the  exercise  of  mem- 
ory. 

Subject  to  the  considerations  suggest- 
ed above,  we  may  fairly  form  our  opinion 
as  to  the  general  laws  of  the  development 
of  mind,  by  examining  the  lives  of  dis- 
tinguished men  and  taking  the  achieve- 


age  for  what  is  commonly  called  learning  "  by 
heart :  *'  but  it  is  singularly  retentive  for  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  passages  read  overnight. 


ment  of  their  best  work,  that  by  which 
they  have  made  their  mark  in  the  world's 
history,  as  indicative  of  the  epoch  wlven 
the  mind  had  attained  its  greatest  devel- 
opment. Dr.  Beard,  of  New- York,  has 
recently  collected  some  statistical  results, 
which  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  men- 
tal growth,  though  we  must  note  that  a 
variety  of  collateral  circumstances  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  before  any  sound 
opinion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  justice 
of  Dr.  Beard's  conclusions.  He  states 
that  "  from  an  analysis  of  the  lives  of  a 
thousand  representative  men  in  all  the 
great  branches  of  human  effort,  he  had 
made  the  discovery  that  the  golden  de- 
cade was  between  thirty  and  forty,  the 
silver  between  forty  and  fifty,  the  brazen 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  the  iron  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty.  The  superiority 
of  youth  and  middle  life  over  old  age  in 
original  work  appears  all  the  greater, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  positions  of  honor  and  profit  and 
prestige — professorships  and  public  sta- 
tions— are  in  the  hands  of  the  old.  Re- 
putation, like  money  and  position,  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  old.  Men  are 
not  widely  known  until  long  after  they 
have  done  the  work  that  gives  them  their 
fame.  Portraits  of  great  men  are  a  delu- 
sion ;  statues  are  lies.  They  are  taken 
when  men  have  become  famous,  which, 
on  the  average,  is  at  least  twenty-five 
years  after  they  did  the  work  which  gave 
them  their  fame.  Original  work  requires 
enthusiasm.  If  all  the  original  work 
done  by  men  under  forty-five  were  anni- 
hilated, the  world  would  be  reduced  to 
barbarism.  Men  are  at  their  best  at  that 
time  when  enthusiasm  and  experience  are 
most  evenly  balanced ;  this  period  on  the 
average  is  from  thirty-eight  to  forty. 
After  this  period  the  law  is  that  experi- 
ence increases  but  enthusiasm  declines. 
In  the  life  of  almost  every  old  man  there 
comes  a  point,  sooner  or  later,  when  ex- 
perience ceases  to  have  any  educating 
power." 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  but  not  a 
little  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  in 
the  above  remarks.  The  children  of  a 
man's  mind,  like  those  of  his  body,  are 
commonly  born  while  he  is  in  the  prime 
of  life.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  original 
work  done  in  earlier  life  that  a  man  as 
he  grows  older  is  commonly  prevented 
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from  accomplishing  any  great  amount  of 
original  work.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
time  is  necessarily  occupied  in  maturing 
the  work  originated  earlier.  And  again, 
the  circumstance  that  (usually)  a  man 
finds  that  the  work  of  his  earlier  years 
remains  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory, 
unless  the  labors  of  many  sequent  years 
are  devoted  to  it,  acts  as  a  check  upon 
original  investigation.  This  remark  has 
no  bearing,  or  but  slight  bearing,  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  literary  work ;  but  in  near- 
ly every  other  department  of  human  ef- 
fort men  advanced  in  years  find  them- 
selves indisposed  to  undertake  original 
research,  not  from  any  want  of  power, 
but  because  they  recognise  the  fact  that 
sufficient  time  does  not  remain  for  them 
to  bring  such  work  to  a  satisfactory  is- 
sue. They  feel  that  they  would  have  to 
leave  to  others  the  rearing  of  their  men- 
tal offspring. 

It  cannot  be  questioned,  however,  that 
with  old  age  there  comes  a  real  physical 
incapacity  for  original  work,  while  the 
power  of  maturing  past  work  remains 
comparatively  but  little  impaired.  Dir. 
Carpenter  has  shown  how  this  may  partly 
be  explained  by  the  physical  changes 
which  lead  in  old  age  to  the  weakening 
of  the  memory;  or  perhaps  we  should 
rather  say  that  in  the  following  passage 
his  remarks  respecting  loss  of  memory 
serve  to  illustrate  the  loss  of  brain  power 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  power  of 
forming  new  ideas,  in  old  age.  "  The 
impairment  of  the  memory  in  old  age," 
he  says,  "  commonly  shows  itself  in  re- 
gard to  new  impressions;  those  of  the 
earlier  period  of  life  not  only  remaining 
in  full  distinctness,  but  even  it  would 
seem  increasing  in  vividness,  from  the 
fact  that  the  eye  is  not  distracted  from 
attending  to  them  by  the  continued  in- 
flux of  impressions  produced  by  passing 
events.  The  extraordinary  persistence 
of  early  impressions,  when  the  mind 
seems  almost  to  have  ceased  to  register 
new  ones,  is  in  remarkable  accordance 
with  a  law  of  nutrition  I  have  formerly 
referred  to.  It  is  when  the  brain  is 
growing  that  the  direction  of  its  structure 
can  be  most  strongly  and  persistently " 
(query  lastingly.^)  "given  to  it.  Thus 
the  habits  of  thought  come  to  be  formed, 
and  those  nerve-tracks  laid  down  which 
(as  the  physiologist  believes)  constitute 
the  mechanism  of  association,  by  the 


time  that  the  brain  has  reached  its  matu- 
rity ;  and  the  nutrition  of  the  organ  con- 
tinues to  keep  up  the  same  mechanism 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  upon  its 
activity,  so  long  as  it  is  being  called  into 
use.  Further,  during  the  entire  period 
of  vigorous  manhood,  the  brain,  like  the 
muscles,  may  be  taking  on  some  addi- 
tional growth,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
special  parts ;  new  tissue  being  develop- 
ed and  kept  up  by  the  nutritive  process, 
in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  action 
to  which  the  organ  is  trained.  And  in 
this  manner  a  store  of  *  impressions '  or 
*  traces  *  is  accumulated,  which  may  be 
brought  within  the  *  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness *  whenever  the  right  suggesting- 
strings  are  touched.  But  as  the  nutritive 
activity  diminishes,  the  *  waste  '  becomes 
more  rapid  than  the  renovation ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  while  (to  use  a  com- 
mercial analogy)  the  *  old-established 
houses '  keep  their  ground,  those  later 
firms,  whose  basis  is  less  secure,  are  the 
first  to  crumble  away — the  nutritive  acti- 
vity which  yet  suffices  to  maintain  the 
original  structures  not  being  capable  of 
keeping  the  subsequent  additions  to  it  in 
working  order.  This  earlier  degenera- 
tion of  later  formed  structures  is  a 
general  fact  perfectly  familiar  to  the 
physiologist." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  mental  development,  characteristic, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  mental 
growth  and  of  mental  decay,  is  the 
change  of  taste  for  mental  food  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Every  one  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  books,  and  the 
subjects  of  thought,  lose  the  interest  they 
once  had,  making  way  for  others  of  a 
different  nature.  The  favorite  author 
whose  words  we  read  and  re-read  with 
continually  fresh  enjoyment  in  youth, 
appears  dull  and  uninteresting  as  the 
mind  grows,  and  becomes  unendurable 
in  advanced  years.  And  this  is  not 
merely  the  effect  of  familiarity.  I  knew 
one  who  was  never  tired  of  reading  the 
works  of  a  famous  modem  novelist  until 
the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thereabouts, 
when  it  chanced  that  he  was  placed  in 
circumstances  which  caused  novel-read- 
ing to  be  an  unfrequent  occupation,  and 
in  point  of  fact  certain  works  of  this  au- 
thor were  not  opened  by  him  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  He  supposed,  when  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  took  up  one  of  these 
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works,  that  he  should  find  even  more 
than  the  pleasure  he  formerly  had  in 
reading  it,  since  the  story  would  now 
have  something  of  novelty  for  him,  and 
he  had  once  thoroughly  enjoyed  reading 
it  even  when  he  almost  knew  the  work 
by  heart.  But  he  no  longer  found  the 
work  in  the  least  interesting ;  the  humor 
seemed  forced,  the  pathos  affected,  the 
eloquence  false ;  in  short,  he  had  lost  his 
taste  for  it.  In  the  mean  time  the  works 
of  another  equally  famous  humorist  had 
acquired  a  new  value  in  his  estimation.* 
They  had  formerly  seemed  rather  heavy 
reading;  now,  every  sentence  gave  en- 
joyment. They  appeared  now  as  books 
not  to  be  merely  tasted  or  swallowed,  as 
Bacon  hath  it,  but  "  to  be  chewed  and 
digested."  The  change  here  described 
indicated  (in  accordance  at  least  with  the 
accepted  estimates  of  the  novelist  and 
humorist  in  question)  an  increase  of 
mental  power.  But  a  distaste  for  parti- 
cular writings  may  imply  the  decay  of 
mental  power.  And  also,  more  general- 
ly, a  tendency  to  disparagement  is  a  very 
common  indication  of  advancing  mental 
age.  "  The  old  brain,"  says  Wendell 
Holmes,  "  thinks  the  world  grows  worse, 
as  the  old  retina  thinks  the  eyes  of 
needles  and  the  fractions  in  the  printed 
sales  of  stocks  grow  smaller." 

Another  singular  effect  of  advancing 
years  is  shown  by  the  tendency  to  repeti- 
tion. It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  pe- 
culiar mental  phenomena  has  been  clear- 
ly associated  with  physical  deterioration 
of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  because  it 
may  be  brought  about  by  a  blow  or  by 
disease.  Wendell  Holmes  speaking  of 
this  peculiarity,  remarks,  "  I  have  known 
an  aged  person  repeat  the  same  question 
five,  six,  or  seven  times,  during  the  same 
brief  visit.     Everybody  knows  the  arch- 


♦  Probably  fthe  best  means  of  testing  the  de- 
velopment of  one*s  own  mind  consists  in  com- 
paring the  estimate  formed,  at  different  times,  of 
the  value  of  some  standard  work.  Of  course 
different  classes  of  writing  should  be  employed  to 
test  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  A  good 
general  test  mav  be  found  in  Shakspeare*s  plays, 
and  perhaps  still  better  in  some  of  Shakspeare's 
sonnets.  As  the  mind  grows,  its  power  of  ap- 
preciating Shakspeare  increases;  and  the  great 
advantage  of  this  particular  test  is  that  the  mind 
cannot  overgrow  it.  It  is  like  the  standard  bv 
which  the  sergeant  measures  recruits,  which  will 
measure  men  of  all  heights,  not  failing  even  when 
giants  are  brought  to  be  measured  by  it. 
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bishop's  flavor  of  apoplexy  in  the  memo- 
ry as  in  the  other  mental  powers, 
I  was  once  asked  to  see  to  a  woman  who 
had  just  been  injured  in  the  street.  On 
coming  to  herself,  *  Where  am  I  ?  .What 
has  happened  ?  '  she  asked.  *  Knocked 
down  by  a  horse,  ma'am ;  stunned  a  lit- 
tle; that  is  all.'  A  pause,  *  while  one 
with  moderate  haste,  might  count  a  hun- 
dred ; '  and  then  again,  *  Where  am  I  ? 
What  has  happened.^'  *  Knocked  down 
by  a  horse,  ma'am ;  stunned  a  little ;  that 
is  all. '^"  (Mr.  Holmes  appears  to  have 
sympathised  with  the  patient's  mental 
condition.)  "Another  pause,  and  the 
same  question  again ;  and  so  on  during 
the  whole  time  I  was  by  her.  The  same 
tendency  to  repeat  a  question  indefinite- 
ly has  been  observed  in  returning  mem- 
bers of  those  worshipping  assemblies 
whose  favorite  hymn  is  *We  won't  go 
home  till  morning.*  Is  memory  then," 
he  proceeds,  "  a  material  record  ?  Is  the 
brain,  like  the  rock  of  the  Sinaitic  Val- 
ley, written  all  over  with  inscriptions  left 
by  the  long  caravans  of  thought,  as  they 
have  passed  year  after  year  through  its 
mysterious  recesses?  When  we  see  a 
distant  railway-train  sliding  by  us  in  the 
same  line,  day  after  day,  we  infer  the  ex- 
istence of  a  track  which  guides  it.  So, 
when  some  dear  old  friend  begins  that 
story  we  remember  so  well ;  switching  off 
at  the  accustomed  point  of  digression ; 
coming  to  a  dead  stop  at  the  puzzling 
question  of  chronology ;  off  the  track  on 
the  matter  of  its  being  first  or  second 
cousin  of  somebody's  aunt;  set  on  it 
again  by  the  patient,  listening  wife,  who 
knows  it  all  as  she  knows  her  well-worn 
wedding-ring — how  can  we  doubt  that 
tliere  is  a  track  laid  down  for  the  story 
in  some  permanent  disposition  of  the 
thinking-marrow  ?" 

We  seem  to  recognise  here  a  process 
of  change  in  the  brain  corresponding  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  body  with 
advancing  years — the  induration  of  its 
substance,  so  that  it  loses  flexibility,  and 
thus  while  readily  accomplishing  accus- 
tomed work,  is  not  readily  adapted  for 
new  work.  Our  old  proverb,  "  You  can't 
teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks,"  indicates, 
coarsely  enough,  but  justly,  the  peculia- 
rity, as  well  mental  as  bodily,  to  which  I 
refer.  There  is  not  a  loss  of  power,  but 
a  loss  of  elasticity.  We  see  aged  men 
working   well   in    the   routine   work   to 
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which  they  have  become  accustomed, 
but  failing  where  there  is  occasion  for 
change  either  of  method  or  of  opinion. 
Again,  one  recognises  this  peculiarity  in 
the  scientific  worker,  whence  perhaps  we 
may  regard  it  as  a  fortuante  circum- 
stance that  the  tendency  of  the  aged 
mind  accords  with  its  faculties,  so  that 
old  men  do  not  really  undertake  new 
work.  Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  in- 
stance could  be  cited  of  the  combination 
I  refer  to — the  possession  of  power  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  want  of  elasticity 
on  the  other — than  the  remarkable  pa- 
pers on  the  universe,  written  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel  in  the  years  1817  and  18 18, 
that  is,  in  his  seventy-ninth  and  eightieth 
years.  We  find  the  veteran  astronomer 
proceeding  in  the  path  which,  more  than 
forty  years  before,  he  had  marked  out  for 
himself;  but  the  very  steadiness  and 
strength  of  purpose  with  which  he  pur- 
sues it  indicates  the  degree  to  which  his 
mind  had  lost  its  wonted  elasticity.  In 
1784  and  1785  he  was  traversing  a  por- 
tion of  the  same  road.  But  then  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  accor- 
dingly we  recognise  a  versatility  which 
enabled  him  to  test  and  reject  the  me- 
thods of  research  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  mind.  It  was  in  those  years 
that  he  invented  his  famous  method  of 
star-gauging,  which  our  text-books  of 
astronomy  preposterously  adopt  as  if  it 
were  an  established  and  recognised  me- 
thod of  scientific  research.  But  Her- 
schel himself,  after  trying  it,  and  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  it  was  unsound  in  prin- 
ciple, abandoned  it  altogether.  In  181 7 
he  adopted  a  method  of  research  equally 
requiring  to  be  tested,  and,  in  my  con- 
viction, equally  incapable  of  standing  the 
test ;  but  he  now  worked  upon  the  plan 
he  had  devised,  without  subjecting  it  to 
any  test.  Nay,  results  which  only  a  few 
years  before  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
jected— for  he  did  then  actually  reject 
results  which  were  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection— passed  muster  in  181 7  and  18 18, 
and  are  recorded  in  his  papers  of  those 
dates  without  comment.  We  may  recog- 
'.nise  another  illustration  of  the  loss  of 
elasticity  with  advancing  years,  in  the 
obstinacy,  one  may  even  say  the  perver- 
sity, with  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  adhered  to  opi- 
nions on  certain  points  where,  as  has 
since  been  shown,  he  was  unquestionably 


wrong,  and  where,  had  he  possessed  his 
former  mental  versatility,  he  must  have 
perceived  as  much.  Compare  this  with 
his  conduct  in  earlier  years,  when  for 
nineteen  years  he  freely  abandoned  his 
theory  of  gravitation — though  he  had  fully 
recognised  its  surpassing  importance — 
simply  because  certain  minute  details 
were  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  cited, 
were  it  worth  while,  to  show  how  the 
mind  commonly  changes  when  approach- 
ing an  advanced  age,  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  that  bodily  change — the 
stiffness  and  want  of  elasticity,  without 
any  marked  loss  of  power,  which  comes 
on  with  advancing  years.  Tiiat  old  age 
does  not  necessarily  involve  any  loss  of 
power  for  routine  work,  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  lives  of  many  eminent  men 
of  our  own  era.  The  present  Astrono- 
mer Royal  for  England  affords  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  fact,  as  also  of 
the  associated  fact  that  new  work  is  not 
easily  achieved,  or  an  old  mistake  readi- 
ly admitted  or  corrected  at  an  advanced 
age. 

It  is  well  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Beard,  in 
the  lecture  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, that  "  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
at  one  age  the  mental  qualifications  due 
to  another  age — we  must  not  look  for  ex- 
perience and  caution  in  youth,  or  for 
suppleness  and  versatility  in  age.  We 
ought  also  to  apportion  to  the  various 
ages  of  a  man  the  kind  of  work  most 
suitable  to  them.  Positions  which  re- 
quire mainly  enthusiasm  and  original 
work  should  be  filled  by  the  young  and 
middle-aged;  positions  that  require 
mainly  experience  and  routine  work, 
should  be  filled  by  those  in  mature  and 
advanced  life,  or  (as  in  clerkships)  by 
the  young  who  have  not  yet  reached  the 
golden  decade.  The  enormous  stupidi- 
ty, and  backwardness,  and  red-tapeism 
of  all  departments  of  governments  every- 
where, are  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  too  much  controlled  by  age. 
The  conser\'atism  and  inferiority  of  col- 
leges are  similarly  explained.  Some  of 
those  who  control  the  policy  of  colleges 
— presidents  and  trustees — should  be 
young  and  middle-aged.  Journalism,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  suffered  from  relative 
excess  of  youth  and  enthusiasm." 

Before  passing  from  the  lecture  of  Dr. 
Beard,  I  shall  venture  to  quote  the  re- 
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marks  which  he  makes  on  the  evidence 
sometimes  afforded  of  approaching  men- 
tal decay  by  a  decline  in  moral  sensi- 
tiveness. "  Moral  decline  in  old  age," 
he  says,  "  means — *  Take  care ;  for  the 
brain  is  giving  way.'  It  is  very  fre- 
quently accompanied  or  preceded  by 
sleeplessness.  Decline  of  the  moral 
faculties,  like  the  decline  of  other  func- 
tions, may  be  relieved,  retarded,  and 
sometimes  cured  by  proper  medical 
treatment,  and  especially  by  hygiene.  In 
youth,  middle  age,  and  even  in  advanced 
age,  one  may  suffer  for  years  from  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system  that  cause 
derangement  of  some  one  or  many  of 
the  moral  faculties,  and  perfectly  recover. 
The  symptoms  should  be  taken  early, 
and  treated  like  any  other  physical  dis- 
ease. Our  best  asylums  are  now  acting 
upon  this  principle,  and  with  good  sue 
cess.  Medical  treatment  is  almost  power- 
less without  hygiene.  Study  the  divine  art 
of  taking  it  easy.  Men  often  die  as  trees 
die,  slowly,  and  at  the  top  first.  As  the 
moral  and  reasoning  faculties  are  the 
highest,  most  complex,  and  most  delicate 
development  of  human  nature,  they  are 
the  first  to  show  signs  of  cerebral  disease. 
When  they  begin  to  decay  in  advanced  life, 
we  are  generally  safe  in  predicting  that,  if 
these  signs  are  neglected,  other  functions 
will  sooner  or  later  be  impaired.  When 
conscience  is  gone,  the  constitution  is 
threatened.  Everybody  has  observed 
that  greediness,  ill-temper,  despondency, 
are  often  the  first  and  only  symptoms 
that  disease  is  coming  upon  us.  The 
moral  nature  is  a  delicate  barometer, 
that  foretells  long  beforehand  the  com- 
ing storm  in  the  system.  Moral  decline 
as  a  symptom  of  cerebral  disease  is,  to 
say  the  least,  as  reliable  as  are  many  of 
the  symptoms  by  which  physicians  are 
accustomed  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  vari- 
ous diseases  of  the  bodily  organs.  When 
moral  is  associated  with  mental  decline 
in  advanced  life,  it  is  almost  safe  to  make 
a  diagnosis  of  cerebral  disease.  .  .  . 
Let  nothing  deprive  us  of  our  sleep. 
Early  to  bed  and  late  to  rise  makes  the 
modem  toiler  healthy  and  wise.  The 
problem  for  the  future  is  to  work  hard, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  take  it  easy. 
The  more  we  have  to  do,  the  more  we 
should  sleep.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten 
that  death  in  the  aged  is  more  frequently 
a  slow  process  thanlan  event;  a  man 


may  begin  to  die  ten  or  fifteen  years  be- 
fore he  is  buried." 

When  mental  decay  is  nearing-  the 
final  stage,  there  is  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  for- 
mer years,  which  is  probably  dependent 
on  the  processes  by  which  the  substance 
of  the  brain  is  undergoing  decay.  The 
more  recent  formations  are  the  first,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  crumble  away,  and  the 
process  not  only  brings  to  the  surface, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  earlier  forma- 
tions— that  is,  the  material  records  of 
earlier  mental  processes — but  it  would 
appear  to  bring  those  parts  of  the  cere- 
brum into  renewed  activity.  Thus,  as 
death  draws  near,  men  "  babble  of  green 
fields,"  as  has  been  beautifully  said, 
though  not  by  Shakspeare,  of  old  Jack 
Falstaff.  Or  less  pleasant  associations 
may  be  aroused,  as  we  see  in  Mrs. 
Grandmother  Smallweed,  when  "with 
such  infantine  graces  as  a  total  want  of 
observation,  memory,  understanding,  and 
intellect,  and  an  eternal  disposition  to 
fall  asleep  over  the  fire  and  into  it,"  she 
"  wiled  away  the  rosy  hours"  with  con- 
tinual allusions  to  money. 

The  recollections  aroused  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death  are  sometimes  singularly 
affecting.  None  can  read  without  emo- 
tion the  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Colonel 
Newcome.  I  say  the  last  scenes,  not  the 
last  scene  only,  though  that  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all.  Every  one  knows  those 
last  pages  by  heart,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
from  quoting  a  few  sentences  from  them. 
"*  Father!'  cries  Clive,  *do  you  remem- 
ber Orme's  History  of  India  ?  '  *  Orme's 
History,  of  course  I  do ;  I  could  repeat 
whole  pages  of  it  when  I  was  a  boy,'  says 
the  old  man,  and  began  forthwith.  * "  The 
two  battalions  advanced  against  each 
other  cannonading,  until  the  French, 
coming  to  a  hollow  way,  imagined  the 
English  would  not  venture  to  pass  it. 
But  Major  Lawrence  ordered  the  sepoys 
and  artillery — the  sepoys  and  artillery  to 
halt,  and  defend  the  convoy  against  the 
Morattoes."  Morattoes,  Orme  calls  them. 
Ho!  ho!  I  could  repeat  whole  pages, 
sir.'  "  Later,  "  Thomas  Newcome  began 
to  wander  more  and  more.  He  talked 
louder ;  he  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  spoke  Hindustanee,  as  if  to  his  men. 
Then  he  spoke  words  in  French  rapidly, 
seizing  a  hand  which  was  near  him,  and 
crying,  *Toujours,  toujours.'     But  it  was 
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Ethel's  hand  which  he  took.  .  .  .  Some- 
time afterwards,  Ethel  came  in  with  a 
scared  face  to  our  pale  group.  *  He  is 
calling  for  you  again,  dear  lady,*  she 
said,  going  up  to  Madame  de  Florae,  who 
was  still  kneeling.  *And  just  now  he 
said  he  wanted  Pendennis  to  take  care  of 
his  boy.  He  will  not  know  you.*  She 
hid  her  tears  as  she  spoke.  She  went 
into  the  room,  where  Clive  was  at  the 
bed's  foot ;  the  old  man  within  it  talked 
on  rapidly  for  a  while ;  then  again  he 
would  sigh  and  be  still :  once  more  I 
heard  him  say  hurriedly,  *  Take  care  of 
him  when  I'm  in  India,'  and  then  with  a 
heartrending  voice  he  called  out  *  L^o- 
nore,  L^onore.'  She  was  kneeling  at  his 
side  now.  The  patient's  voice  sank  into 
faint  murmurs ;  only  a  moan  now  and 
then  announced  that  he  was  not  asleep. 
At  the  usual  evening  hour  the  chapel 
bell  began  to  toll,  and  Thomas  New- 
come's  hands  outside  the  bed  feebly  beat 
time.  And  just  as  the  last  bell  struck,  a 
peculiar  sweet  smile  shone  over  his  face, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  head  a  little,  and 


quickly  said,  'Adsum!*  and  fell  back. 
It  was  the  word  we  used  at  school  when 
names  were  called,  and  lo^  he  whose 
heart  was  as  that  of  a  little  child^  had 
answered  to  his  name,  and  stood  in  the 
presence  of  The  Master." 

Sadder  than  death  is  it,  however,  when 
the  brain  perishes  before  the  body. 
"  How  often,  alas,  we  see,"  says  Wendell 
Holmes,  "  the  mighty  satirist  tamed  into 
oblivious  imbecility;  the  great  scholar 
wandering  without  sense  of  time  or 
place  among  his  alcoves,  taking  his 
books  one  by  one  from  the  shelves  and 
fondly  patting  them  :  a  child  once  more 
among  his  toys,  but  a  child  whose  to- 
morrows come  hungry,  and  not  full- 
handed — come  as  birds  of  prey  in  the 
place  of  the  sweet  singers  of  morning. 
We  must  all  become  as  little  children  if 
we  live  long  enough ;  but  how  blank  an 
existence  the  wrinkled  infant  must  carry 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  the  Power 
that  gave  him  memory  does  not  repeat 
the  miracle  by  restoring  it" — CornhUl 
Magazine. 
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In  Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise  the 
daughter  of  the  wise  Jew  says  to  her 
friend,  "  I  suppose  you  have  not  read 
many  books;"  and,  on  being  asked  why 
she  supposes  so,  makes  answer,  "  Be- 
cause you  are  so  upright  and  downright, 
so  inartificial,  so  thoroughly  and  natural- 
ly your  real  self;  and  my  father  says 
that  people  seldom  retain  these  charac- 
teristics who  have  read  many  books." 

(I  quote  from  memory,  and  give  only 
the  sense  of  the  passage.) 

The  study  of  the  mottoes  which  are  to 
be  found  carved  or  painted  on  old-fa- 
shioned Tyrolese  houses  affords  a  com- 
mentary upon,  and  an  illustration  of,  this 
saying  of  Lessing's  Nathan.  It  is  manifest 
that  those  who  chose  such  mottoes,  or  in- 
vented them,  had  read  but  few  books — 
perhaps  none ;  and  certainly  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  more  complete  specimens  of 
downrightness,  inartificiality,  and  naivete, 
..  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  mottoes  are 
repeated  and  copied  from  one  house  to 
another;  and  invariably  the  later  versions 
of  them  are  improved  .in  orthography — 
often  in  syntax ;  but  have  somehow  lost 
the  stamp  of  sturdy,  unconscious  #impli- 


city  which  marks  the  older  ones.  In  a 
word,  their  writers  have  been  reading 
many — house-fronts!  and  have  lost  in 
originality  what  has  been  gained  in  cor- 
rectness. All  over  the  beautiful  green 
land  of  Tyrol  you  come  upon  pictu- 
resque, many-gabled  old  dwellings,  with 
massive  vaulted  entrance  halls  and  huge 
projecting  eaves.  They  stand  a  little 
backward  from  the  village  street,  with 
verdant  orchards  stretching  behind  them, 
and  scarlet  geraniums  fiaming  in  their 
sleepy  old  windows.  Or  it  may  be  that 
one  stands  lonely  and  venerable  on  a 
town  Platz,  surrounded  by  newer  and 
flimsier  constructions,  and  offers  to  the 
passer-by  a  tempting  depth  of  cool  shadow 
beneath  its  beetle-browed  portal.  Or, 
again,  you  may  find  such  a  one  solidly 
defying  wind  and  weather  in  some 
mountain  solitude :  a  very  patriarch  of  a 
house,  with  a  numerous  family  of  bams, 
out-houses,  stables,  and  peasants'  cotta- 
ges, grouped  around  him.  A  great  dog, 
sleeky  and  well  fed,  as  all  dumb  beasts 
seem  to  be  among  German  folk,  blinks 
in  the  sunshine  before  the  door.  Poul- 
try cluck  and  flutter  round  the  barn. 
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whence  comes  a  fragrant  smell  of  grain 
and  spicy  hay.  The  cattle-bells  clink 
and  tinkle  from  the  green,  green  pastures 
down  by  the  stream.  Even  the  great 
stern  mountains  seem  to  shimmer  and 
grow  soft  in  the  warm  autumn  air.  Only 
two  or  three  wooden  sledges  and  a  snow- 
plough  piled  up  beside  the  stable-door 
remind  us  that  in  a  month  or  two  bitter 
winds  will  blow  through  the  gorge,  that 
the  peaks  yonder  which  pierce  the  blue, 
will  pour  down  their  dread  artillery  of 
hail  and  stones  and  torrents  and  cold, 
cruel  avalanches,  and  that  the  old  house 
needs  all  his  strength  of  wall  and  roof  to 
resist  the  assaults  of  King  Winter  and 
his  army. 

And  there  on  the  house-front,  whether 
it  be  in  village,  town,  or  mountain  val- 
ley, you  may  read  some  pious  prayer,  or 
pithy  sentence,  or  worldly-wise  saw 
carved  in  quaint  German  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  those  who  pass  by.  The  same 
thing  is  common  in  Switzerland  and  in 
many  parts  of  Germany.  But  our  busi- 
ness now  is  with  the  Tyrolese  inscrip- 
tions. More  than  one  collection  of 
these  has  been  made  and  published  by 
native  Tyrolese.  But  I  have  met  with 
no  volume  in  which  the  inscriptions  are 
classified  or  commented  on.  They  are 
simply  jotted  down  literally,  as  one 
might  write  them  in  one's  note-book. 
But  even  thus  barely  and  simply  present- 
ed, they  are  full  of  interest  for  the  ob- 
server of  national  manners  and  characte- 
ristics. They  are  gradually  and  not  very 
slowly  disappearing.  If  by  time  or  acci- 
dent a  motto  becomes  effaced,  it  is 
scarcely  ever  replaced  by  the  owner  of 
the  house.  Such  things  are  old- 
fashioned — zopfig^  as  the  Germans  have 
it  (that  is  to  say,  literally,  pigtailish :  an 
expression  to  which  our  square-toed  " 
may  answer),  and  few  persons  choose  to 
brave  the  ridicule  of  their  modem-mind- 
ed neighbors  by  carving  again  the  old 
inscription,  with  its  rude  spelling  and 
antique  phrase. 

It  is  curiqus  to  conjecture  how  far, 
and  in  what  manner,  new  mottoes  would 
differ  from  the  old,  if  Fashion  suddenly 
took  it  into  her  light  head  to  patronize 
the  writing  of  them  up  pro  bono  publico  ! 
The  religious  inscriptions,  whicji  are  very 
numerous,  would  surely  change  their 
tone  very  considerably.  They  would 
probably  become  more  or  less  controver- 


sial. And  instead  of  the  comfortable, 
confident,  easy-going  kind  of  piety 
which  seems  to  take  for  granted  all  men's 
assent  to  its  postulates,  we  should  proba- 
bly have  a  taste  of  the  defiant  spirit 
which  is  aware  that  its  dicta  may,  likely 
enough,  be  contradicted,  and  therefore 
utters  them  with  tenfold  zeal  and  empha- 
sis. Nay,  in  these  times  of  strife  and 
upheaval,  it  might  be  that  the  concocter 
or  choosers  of  religious  mottoes  in  ti  e 
Tyrol  should  rather  seek  such  word  as 
might  serve  for  missiles  against  ineir 
enemies  than  pour  out  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  and  blessing  in  the  antique 
fashion. 

The  most  purse-proud  and  prosperous 
farmer  or  merchant  would  scarcely  an- 
nounce now-a-days  to  all  the  world,  in 
letters  calculated  to  last  some  centuries, 
that  he  was  "  a  man  of  good  repute,  and 
with  well-filled  hands,"  as  a  certain  Hans 
Stoffner  did,  who  built  in  the  year  1547. 
And  an  innkeeper  would  think  twice  be- 
fore he  so  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve 
as  to  write  up  in  his  tap-room,  "  Come 
hither  and  sit  down ;  but  if  your  purse 
be  light,  make  off  again  at  once.  Come 
hither  my  dear  guest,  if  only  you  have 
money  in  your  purse!"  which  sincere  in- 
vitation exists  in  an  inn  at  Klausenbach. 

Many  causes,  doubtless,  co-operate  to 
change  all  that.  But  amongst  them  all 
perhaps  increased  intercommunication 
between  distant  communities  is  the  most 
active.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  some  sense  equi- 
valent to  Nathan's  "reading  of  many 
books."  It  brings  men  in  contact  with 
other  minds.  It  reveals  to  them  what  is 
thought  and  said  by  that  mysterious  au- 
thority, "other  people,"  of  whose  exis- 
tence outside  his  or  her  own  village  the 
Tyrolese  peasant  could  form  but  a  dim 
conception  eighty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Meanwhile  there  still  remains  a 
sufficiently  copious  store  of  old  mottoes 
— pious,  comic,  simple,  and  cynical — 
from  which  to  offer  a  selection  to  the 
reader,  which  may  not  be  without  inte- 
rest and  amusement. 

The  inscriptions  dedicating  the  house 
to  God,  to  the  Virgin,  or  to  some  favorite 
saint,  are  naturally  the  most  numerous. 
They  frequently  consist  of  but  two  lines 
roughly  rhymed.  Sometimes  they  extend 
to  four,  or  even  six  lines.  In  the  follow- 
ing translations  care  has  been  taken  to 
give  the  measure  of  the  lines,  which,  as 
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will  be  seen,  is  frequently  halting  and 
unsymmetrical,  and  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  rude  unsophisticated  sim- 
plicity of  the  original.  Take  this  one 
from  Jochberg : — 

The  Lord  this  dwelling  be  about. 
And  bless  all  who  go  m  and  out. 

Another : — 

Mother  of  Godj^'with  gracious  arm 
Protect  our  beasts  and^us  from  harm. 

Here  the  supplication  for  the  cattle — 
who  are,  it  will  be  observed,  put  before 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house — speaks  as 
eloquently  as  a  long  description  could 
do,  of  the  pastoral  character  of  the  coun- 
try ;  of  green  Alp  pastures,  and  the  im- 
portance *  to  the  peasant  of  his  milky 
herd. 

All  travellers  in  the  Tyrol  will  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  images  of  St.  Florian  on 
many  a  village  house  and  above  many  a 
village  well.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  a 
favorite  position  for  the  figure  of  the 
saint.  His  especial  vocation  is  to  ward 
off  fire  from  dwelling-houses,  or  to  ex- 
tinguish it  should  it  break  out.  In  a 
country  where  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  dwellings  is  built  of  wood,  fire  is  a 
frequent  and  terrible  scourge.  And 
consequently  the  good  offices  of  St.  Flo- 
rian are  in  very  general  request.  There 
stands  the  little  wooden  image,  painted 
in  flaring  colors,  and,  if  possible,  gilded 
into  the  bargain,  above  the  cool  well, 
and  looks  down  majestically  upon  gene- 
ration after  generation  of  village  damsels 
washing  or  drawing  water.  St.  Florian 
is  represented  as  a  warrior,  with  sword 
and  helmet,  and  scarlet  drapery,  and 
cheeks  almost  as  scarlet,  and  a  black 
truculent-looking  beard.  Often  he  is 
painted  in  fresco,  on  a  house-front,  in 
the  act  of  pouring  a  bucket  of  water  over 
a  burning  house ; — which  house  is  usual- 
ly represented  as  reaching  up  to  the  calf 
of  his  leg,  or  thereabouts. 

Here  is  a  double  dedication  to  this 
saint  and  another,  from  Terfens : — 

Holy  Sebastian  and  Florian 
Beourfatnanl  (sic) 

The  German  word  "patron"  is  quietly 
turned  into  "  patrian"  in  order  to  rhyme 
with  Florian;  which  example  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  follow. 

Another  has  a  strong  flavor  of  feudali- 
ty, and  the  homage  due  to  good  birth : — 


Thou  of  Austrian  knightly  race. 
Keep  fire  and  danger  from  this  place/ 

(AtTramin,  under  a  picture  of  St.  Florian.) 

There  are  other  inscriptions  to  St. 
George,  St.  Martin,  &c. ;  and  a  very 
large  number  inculcate  trust  in  God  as 
the  only  sure  hold-fast  on  earth.  For 
example : — 

The  love  of  God's  the  fairest  thing. 
The  loveliest  this  world  can  bring. 
Who  sets  his  heart  elsewhere,  in  vain 
Hath  lived ;  nor  may  to  Heaven  attain. 

(Rinn.) 

Another : — 

The  help  of  man  is  small. 
Trust  God  alone'for  all. 

(Lermos.) 

The  following  from  Matrei,  in  the 
Pusterthal,  sums  up  the  principal  evils 
which  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  con- 
sidered they  had  to  fear  a  century  or  so 
ago.  The  bold  conceit, of  the  enemy 
"lightening"  against  them  is  literally 
rendered : — 

O  Lord,  protect  this  house. 

And  all  the  dwellers  there ! 

Pour  gracious  blessings  out, 

From  flood  and  fire  us  spare. 

He  whom  Thy  hand  protects  no  ill  shall  frighten. 

Though  foes  and  thunder-clouds  may  lighten. 

Apropos  of  Matrei,  here  is  another  in- 
scription from  that  often-bumed-down 
village,  which  has  something  touching  in 
its  quaint  simplicity  of  trust : — 

In  thirty  years  completed  by  God's  grace. 
Burnt  down  four  times  upon  the  self-same  place. 
To  Tesus*  and  to  Mary's  mercy  then 
In  raith  entrusted,  and  built  up  again. 

This  one,'  from  Wenns  in  the  Pitzthal, 
is  amusing,  from  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  the  change  is  mentioned  to  St. 
Florian  from  a  higher  patron : — 

This  house  in  God's  hand  I  did  lay. 
Three  times  the  fire  burned  all  away, 
A  fourth  time  I  have  built  it  up  again. 
And  now  'tis  dedicated  to  Saint  Florian. 

One  seems  to  hear  the  worthy  peasant 
add  sotto  voce^  "  Let's  see  what  )ie*\\  do 
for  us!" 

The  following  is  found  in  at  least 
half-a-dozen  villages  of  North  Tyrol : — 

We  build  us  houses  strong  and  wide. 
Though  here  we  may  not  long  abide ; 
But  for  the  great,  eternal,  rest. 
We  take  no  thought  to  build  a  nest. 

This,  too,  from  Schu,  is  in  the  same 
spirit : — 
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This  house  mine  own  I  may  not  call. 
Nor  is  it  his  who  follows  me, 
A  third  is  borne  from  out  its  hall'; — 
O  God !  whose  may  this  dwelling  be  ? 

It  would  be  hard  to  put  more  dreamy 
melancholy  into  four  lines  than  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  following  inscription  on 
the  Domanig  inn,  at  Telfes,  in  the  Stubay 
valley : — 

I  live, — ^how  long  I  trow  not. 
I  die, — but  when  I  know  not. 
I  journey, — whither  I  cannot  see. 
'Tis  strange  that  I  should  merry  be ! 

The  following,  also  from  Telfes,  is  not 
without  pith : — 

When  the  will  of  God  I  do. 
Then  what  I  will  God  docs  too. 
But  if  I  cross  his  holy  will, 
God  follows  his  own  counsel  stilL 

But  all  the  inscriptions  are  by  no 
means  tinged  with  this  tone  of  sadness. 
Many  of  them  express  the  writer's  satis- 
faction with  life  in  general,  and  with 
himself  in  particular.  Take  that  one 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  alluded  to 
above : — 

Zum  Stainer  this  house  we  call. 
He  who  built  it,  roof,  and  wall. 
Is  Hans  Stoffner  by  name, 
Full-handed,  and  of  worthy  fame. 

(SarnthaL     1547.) 

The  builder  of  a  dwelling  in  Huben, 
in  the  Oetzthal,  seems  to  have  looked 
upon  things  in  general  with  a  good  deal 
of  cheerful  philosophy.  The  assurance 
of  his  ability  to  pay, "  be  the  cost  great  or 
small,"  has  a  touch  of  ostentation  in  it, 
and  perhaps  accounts  for  his  pleasant 
frame  of  mind !  The  lines  and  rhymes 
of  this  inscription  are  rougher  than 
usual : — 

The  house  is  built, 

Whate'er  may  befal. 

Be  the  cost  great  or  small,  "* 

The  masters  and  workmen  I  pay. 

So  oft  as  I  go  in  and  out  the  door. 

The  name  of  Jesus  shall  be  praised  therefor. 

Honest  John  Hartler,  of  Ambras,  does 
not  lose  heart  either ;  but  his  purse  is  evi- 
dently not  quite  so  deep  as  that  of  the 
Huben  mati,  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  a 
twinge  of  dismay  when  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented.    This  is  his  inscription  : — 

Johannes  Hartler  quietly 
Lets  all  folk  talk  whoe'er  they  be. 
Building's  a  sport  that  pleased  me  well, 
But  that  the  cost  would  he  so  great, — 
Why  that,  my  friends,  I  could  not  tell ! 


Here  is  a  queer  patchwork  of  lan- 
guage, from  a  house  in  Pfunds : — 

3ui  aedificatarus  est 
n  the  highway 
Debet  stultum  dicere 
Let  as  he  may. 
Optat  mihi  omnis 
What  he  will,  I  don't  care, 
Opto  ei 
Just  the  same  to  a  hair. 

There  is  no  lack  of  pessimism  amongst 
these  very  various  utterances  of  human 
sentiment  and  opinion ;  but  it  is  not  of  a 
very  biting  or  tragic  sort.  Here  are 
some  specimens : — 

Whilst  the  world  went  well  with  me, 
Every  man  my  friend  would  be. 
But  when  I  needed  help  or  loan, 
All  my  friends  were  dead  and  gone. 

(Vulpmes.) 

Integrity  has*travelled  away  from  the  world. 

Sincerity  has  fallen  asleep. 

Piety  has  hidden  herself, 

Justice  has  lost  her  way. 

Ready  Help  is  not  at  home,        t 

Love  lies  sick, 

Benevolence  is  in  prison. 

Faith  is  nearly  extinguished, 

Arts  and  Virtues  go  a-begging. 

Truth  has  long  been  dead. 

Oaths  are  lig^htly  broken. 

Loyalty  is  disregarded. 

Credit  has  gone  mad« 

And  conscience  hangs  upon  the  wall. 

Only  patience  conquers  all ! 

'  ^  ^  (Meran.) 

The  old  folks  to  me  they  say 

The  times  grow  worse  from  day  to  day. 

But  I  say  no  ! 

I  put  it  so : — 

The  times  are  just  the  times  we've  always  had, 

It  is  the  people  who  have  grown  so  bad ! 

(Seefeld.) 

To  please  all  men's  a  vain  endeavor. 

Ana  so  it  must  remain  for  ever. 

The  reason  true, 

I'll  tell  to  you : 

The  heads  are  far  too  many. 

The  brains  are  far  too  few. 

(Kirchdorf.) 

The  following  preaches  very  comfor- 
table doctrine,  and  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally invented  by  a  jolly  landlord.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  three  or  four  Tyrolese 
villages : — 

The  love  of  God  will  make  us  blessM, 
Wine  fills  with  mirth  and  joy  the  breast ; 
Then  love  the  Lord,  and  drmk  good  wine. 
Earth's  joys  and  Heaven's  shall  both  be  thine. 

The  inn  landlords  express  their  senti- 
ments with  naive  freedom:  witness  the 
following : — 
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Come  within,  and  sit  thee  down : 
Hast  no  cash  ?  be  off  full  soon  ! 
Come  within,  dear  guest,  I  pray, 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  pay. 

(Klausenbach.) 

That  guest  shall  be  well  prized  by  me. 
Who  spends  his  money  cneerfully. 
Who  makes  no  haggling,  nor  riot. 
But  pays  his  bill  in  peace  and  quiet. 

(Kramsach.) 

The  kind  of  guest  that  I  love  best. 
Will  have  a  friendly  talk. 
Will  eat  and  drink  and  pay  his  score. 
And  then  away  will  wallc ! 

(Ehrwald.) 
Here  is  an  odd  one  ' — 

Landlord,  bring  wine, 
>^  Pour  out,  maiden  mine. 

Courtier,  drink  away. 
Thou,  peasant — pay  ! 

(Oberlangenfeld,  on  a  tavern.) 

This  is  significant  enough,  and  reminds 
one  of  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  inn  sign 
in  England,  called,  "The  Five  Alls." 
There  was  the  figure  of  the  king,  with 
the  motto,  "  I  govern  all ;"  of  the  priest, 
"  I  pray  for  all ;"  of  the  soldier,  "  I  fight 
for  all ;"  the  fourth  figure  I  have  forgot- 
ten, but  the  fifth  was  that  of  a  peasant, 
with  the  pregnant  words,  "I  pay  for 
all!" 

Here  Is  a  curious  attempt  to  reconcile 
piety  with  gluttony : — 

Antidotum    Xazareni    aufert   necem  intoxica- 

tionis, 
Santificet  almenta  (alimenta)  poculaque  Trinitas 

alma! 

It  is  taken  from  a  princely  chamber  in 
Meran. 

A  hatter  in  Kitzbuhl  advertises  him- 
self on  his  shop-sign  with  the  following 
somewhat  incoherent,  but  highly  ortho- 
dox motto : 

I  love  the  Lord,  and  trust  his  promise  true, 
I  make  new  hats,  and  dye  the  old  ones  toa 

The  writer  of  this  inscription,  at  Imst, 
is  severe  and  sarcastic : — 

'Tis  well  that  in  this  \i-orld  of  evil 
You  cannot  bribe  Death  or  the  Devil ; 
Else  would  the  poor  man,  trust  me  well. 
Be  for  the  rich  one  sent  to  hell ! 

The  following  lines,  from  a  house- 
front  in  Inzing,  are  more  philosophical 
than  any  other  I  have  met  with ;  and,  it 
will  be  observed,  contain  no  technical  re- 
ligious phrases.  They  breathe  a  spirit  of 
■cheerfulness  and  liberality  surprising  un- 
<ier  the  conditions  of  Tyrol,  especially 
some  years  ago.    The  very  proposition 


with  which  they  start  might  be  open  to  con- 
tradiction from  such  of  the  orthodox  as 
look  upon  this  world  as  a  mere  antecham- 
ber to  Purgatory.  And  the  allusion  to  the 
guidance  to  be  had  from  "  reason"  and 
"conscience,"  without  any  mention  of 
our  Lady  or  St.  Florian,  is  worth  not- 
ing:— 

God  meant  us  to  be  happy  here. 

And  gave  us  laws  to  guiae. 

Laws  which  the  heart  of  man  should  cheer 

More  than  all  goods  beside ; 

He  teaches  us  through  reason's  light. 

And  conscience  whispers  plain, 

^Vhat  things  we,  creatures  of  his  hand. 

Should  do ;  from  what  refrain. 

Year  by  year  the  old  inscriptions  are 
disappearing,  as  I  have  said.  The  new 
pushes  out  the  old,  only  to  grow  old  in 
its  turn.  So  it  always  was  and  will  be/>r 
scBcuIa  saculorum.  Much  that  is  quaint, 
interesting,  and  picturesque,  is  vanishing 
from  our  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
preserve  here  and  there  some  record  of 
what  men  said  and  thought  in  our 
grandfathers*  days,  and  "  in  the  old  time 
before  them."  But  whilst  from  a  pictu- 
resque and  artistic  point  of  view  there 
may  be  cause  for  regret,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  our  ^Tyrolese  fellow-creatures 
will  be  worse  off  in  body  or  soul  for  the 
changes  that  are  finding  out  even  them, 
in  their  Alpine  fastnesses  and  secluded 
valleys.  A  square  brick  or  stone  house 
with  a  tiled  roof  is  certainly  not  that  de- 
light to  the  eyes  which  an  old-fashioned, 
many-gabled  farmstead,  more  than  three 
parts  timber,  and  roofed  with  thatch  or 
wooden  shingles,  afforded.  But  let  the 
rceord  of  numerous  and  disastrous  fires 
in  nearly  every  village  throughout  the 
land  reconcile  us  to  the  safer  ugliness. 

Truly  a  group  of  Tyrolese  f>easants, 
male  and  female,  dressed  in  the  costumes 
which  had  descended  to  them  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  was  more  pictu- 
resque than  the  same  people  attired  as 
one  often  sees  them  now,  in  cosmopoli- 
tan coats  and  wideawake  hats,  or  wearing 
bunched-up  gowns  and  chignons.  Still, 
one  would  not  wish  to  buy  the  artistic 
advantages  of  the  garb  which  distin- 
guished class  from  class,  at  the  price  of 
returning  to  the  good  old  times  epigram- 
matically  portrayed  in  the  rude  rhyme — 

Courtier,  drink  away. 
Thou,  peasant — ^pay! 

— CormkiU  Magazine. 
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I. 

MORNING   IN  SPRING 

LOVE. 

0 

How  sweet  is  this  grove, 
With  its  delicate  odors 
Of  earth  and  of  air  ! 
How  soft  are  the  shadows 
That  sleep  on  the  sward  ! 
Here,  love,  let  us  rest  ! 

How  tender  the  hues, 
Like  the  bloom  on  the  plum,   . 
Of  the  far  dreaming  mountains, 
That  sleep  on  the  sky  ! 
How  faint  the  dim  distance, 
Throtigh  long  silent  vistas 
Of  thick-thronging  trees  ! 
Look,  love,  as  the  breeze  lifts 
And  whispers  among  them. 
The  leaves  all  alive 
In  the  flickering  sunlight 
Stir,  murmur,  and  talk. 
List,  love,  how  the  brooklet 
Is  talking  and  telling 
Its  petulant  troubles 
Amid  the  lush  grasses. 
Around  the  wet  stones. 

How  tender  and  dear 
Is  this  beautiful  day. 
All  fresh  with  the  beauty 
And  grace  of  the  spring  ! 
None  ever  was  like  it — 
None  ever  before, ' ; 
And  none  ever  could  be 
Till  love  lent  its  spell  ! 

A  spirit  is  moving 

Around  us  unseen, 

It  haunts  with  its  presence 

This  delicate  air. 

And  draws  us  for  ever 

With  mystical  sway. 

Till  sweet  silent  longings 

Stream  forth  from  the  heart, 

As  the  odors  that  stream 

From  the  buds  and  the  blossoms 

At  touch  of  the  spring. 

Oh,  lean  on  my  breast,  love  ! 
Look  into  my  eyes  ! 
All  nature  breathes  love  ! 
O  time,  do  not  pass! 
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Stay  with  us, — stay  with  us, 

O  beautiful  day  ! 

Stay,  exquisite  dream  ! 

For  it  is  but  a  dream 

What  we  feel  and  we  see. 

A  hand — a  rude  noise 

In  a  moment  might  wake  us, 

And  drive  it  away. 

Oh,  keep  us  suspended 

'Twixt  heaven  and  earth. 

Half  soul  and  half  sense, 

And  break  not  the  dream  ! 

For  the  sounds  and  the  sights 

Like  our  lives  are  ideal. 

Or  only  half  real 

And  half  disembodied. 

And  under  a  spell.  • 

Are  all  things  enchanted 
In  life  and  in  nature  ? 
Ah  yes — for  we  love. 
In  the  trees,  in  the  flowers. 
In  the  brook,  in  the  stones. 
Is  a  spirit  imprisoned 
That  calls  to  the  soul. 
That  prays  us  to  free  it 
And  longs  to  come  forth. 
Yet  vainly  we  struggle 
To  break  the  enchantment. 
And  vainly  we  listen 
To  catch  what  it  says — 
Too  distant,  too  subtle, 
Too  fine  for  our  sense, 
Is  the  music  that  calls  us. 
That  haunts  and  torments  us. 
Still  fleeing  before  us. 
Still  taunting  us  on. 

Say,  what  can  we  answer.? 

Oh,  where  is  the  charm 

That  can  break  the  enchantment, 

Unloose  the  bound  spirit. 

And  give  us  the  key 

To  the  silence — not  silence. 

The  beauty  and  grace 

That  keeps  hiding  and  taunting 

The  innermost  soul  ? 

Oh  love !   in  our  loving 
Still  something  we  want. 
For  I  cannot  be  utterly  yours. 
Nor  you  mine — 
For  we  cannot  o'erleap,  love. 
The  bound  that  divides  us. 
And  our  souls  and  our  senses 
Fall  back  on  themselves — 
For  we  cannot  express,  love, 
What  throbs  so  within  us, 
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And  we  sink  back  to  silence, 
So  vain  is  our  speech. 

Oh  love  !  I  so  love  you, 
I  would  we  could  merge 
To  one  spirit,  one  body. 
With  no  mine  and  thine — 
To  a  union  so  perfect. 
So  close  and  so  single, 
That  naught  could  divide  us 
Again  into  two. 


II. 

EVENING  IN   SUMMER. 

DOUBT. 

Oh,  love  of  mine,  we  sit  beneath  this  tree, 

We  smile,  and  all'  is  exquisite  to  see ;     i 

The  moon,  the  earth,  the  heavens  are  all  so  fair. — 

The  very  centre  of  the  world  are  we. 

And  yet,  *neath  all  our  happiness,  there  lie 
Dim  doubts  and  fears,  for  eVer  lurking  nigh: 
We  are  so  happy  now,  one  moment's  space, 
Then  Love,  and  Life,  and  all  take  wing  and  fly. 

Where  shall  we  be  a  hundred  years  from  now.^ 
Where  were  we  but  a  hundred  years  ago? 
Behind,  before,  there  hangs  a  solemn  veil, — 
What  was,  or  shall  be,  neither  do  we  know. 

A  passing  gleam,  called  Life,  is  o'er  us  thrown. 
Then  swift  we  flit  into  the  dark  unknown ; 
As  we  have  come  we  go, — no  voice  comes  back 
From  that  deep  silence  where  we  wend  alone. 

Stay  !  stay  !  oh,  ever-fleeing  Time,  thy  flight  ! 

Make  this  one  happy  moment  infinite ; 

Now,  while  we  touch  the  heavens,  and  stand  on  earth. 

And  Love  makes  mystical  all  sound  and  sight. 

No  !  the  sad  moon,  so  plaintive  and  so  fair, 
Hath  seen  how  many  here  as  now  we  are. 
As  happy  in  their  perfectness  of  love, — 
And  seen,  unmoved,  as  many  in  despair. 

She  will  arise,  and  through  the  darkling  trees 
Gaze  down,  as  now,  through  countless  centuries, 
While  other  lovers  here  shall  breathe  their  vows. 
When  we  have  vanished  like  this  passing  breeze. 

Oh,  dreadful  mystery  !  Thought  beats  its  wings. 
And  strains  against  the  utmost  bound  of  things. 
And  drops  exhausted  back  to  earth  again. 
And  moans,  distressed  by  vague  imaginings. 
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Each  to  himself,  in  all  his  hopes  and  dreams, 
The  very  centre  of  creation  seems; 
And  death  and  blank  annihilation  each 
As  some  impossible  vague  terror  deems. 

Yet,  of  the  countless  myriads^  that  have  gone. 
The  countless  myriads  that  are  coming  on, 
Are  all  immortal  ?     Ah  !  the  thought  recoils 
From  that  vast  crowd  of  living,  and  sinks  down. 

But  what  if  all  in  all  be  now  and  here  ? 
The  rest,  illusions  shaped  by  hope  or  fear, — 
And  thou  and  I,  with  all  our  life  and  love. 
End  like  this  insect  that  is  fluttering  near  ? 

If  Virtue  be  a  cheat,  a  child  to  sooth, 
And  heaven  a  lie,  invented  but  in  ruth, 
To  hide  the  horror  of  eternal  death, — 
Knowing  that  madness  would  be  born  of  Truth  ? 

Who  knows  ?  who  knows  ?     Since  God  hath  shut  the  door 
That  opens  out  into  the  waste  before. 
Vainly  we  peep  and  pry,  vainly  we  talk. 
And  vain  is  all  our  logic  and  our  lore. 

What  will  be,  will  be,  though  we  laugh  or  weep ; 
Love  is  the  happy  dream  of  Life's  brief  sleep. 
And  we  shall  wake  at  last,  and  know — or  else 
In  death's  kind  arms  find  slumber — dreamless — deep. 

Ah,  love  !  what  then  is  left  to  us  but  Trust 
That  somewhat  in  us  shall  survive  our  dust; 
That  heaven  shall  be  kt  last — and  life  and  love 
Be  purified  of  all  earth's  dregs  and  must  ? 

Then  let  our  life  and  thought  no  more  be  vext 
By  this  dark  problem — nor  our  hearts  perplexed 
To  solve  the  secret  that  torments  us  here ; — 
Love  is  earth's  heaven — ^and  we  will  wait  the  next. 


III. 

TWILIGHT  IN  WINTER. 
DESPAIR. 

Once  more  I  stand  beneath  this  spreading  beech, 
Where  talking,  dreaming,  loving,  we  have  lain 

So  many  a  happy  day. 
Now  thou  art  gone  beyond  thought's  utmost  reach, 
Beyond  the  joy  we  knew,  the  love,  the  pain. 

Out  on  the  dim  dark  way. 

The  problem  is  resolved  for  thee,  but  I, 
Crushed,  questioning,  despairing,  still  remain. 

And  nothing  thou  wilt  say. 
Is  love  so  weak  thou  dost  not  heed  my  cry  ? 
Is  memory  so  vanishing,  so  vain. 

That  death  wipes  all  away  ? 
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Oh,  cruel  secret,  wilt  thou  ne'er  be  told? 
Oh,  torturing  Nature,  that  was  once  a  bliss, 

Vouchsafed  in  love  to  us. 
Why  hast  thou  kept  those  perished  joys  of  old, 
Those  hours  and  days  of  vanished  happiness, 

To  sting  me  with  them  thus  ? 

Let  me  forget  !  oh,  blind  these  eyes  that  look 
Forever  backward  to  that  happy  past. 

Behind  her  grave  that  lies  ! 
Oh,  hold  not  up  that  sad  pathetic , book 
Of^^love's  sweet  records  !     In  that  grave  be  cast 

Those  torturing  memories. 

Let  me  forget  !     Ah,  how  can  I  forget  ? 
And  what  were  life  without  that  tender  pain, 

So  deep,  and  oh,  so  sad  ? 
No ;  rather  let  these  sorrowing  eyes  be  wet 
With  endless  useless  tears,  than  e'er  again 

With  heartless  smiles  be  glad  ! 

The  blast  among  the  moaning  branches  grieves. 
And  frozen  is  the  laughter  of  the  brook — 

Death  on  the  cold  earth  lies. 
All  fallen  are  my  joys,  like  these  glad  leaves. 
Through  whose  green  haunts  of  song  the  summer  shook 

Odors  and  melodies. 

Let  me  begone  !  my  thoughts  are  wild  and  hard, 
By  grief  distracted,  shivered,  tattered,  torn 

In  struggles  fierce  and  vain — 
And  like  loose  strings  to  tones  discordant  jarred. 
Are  all  those  sweet  remembrances  forlorn. 

That  thrill  through  heart  and  brain. 

Farewell  !  upon  this  life  I  turn  my  back. 
Nothing  the  world  can  give  is  good  to  me, 

A  taint  on  all  things  lies. 
Joys  are  all  poisons — life  an  endless  rack. 
And  this  fair  earth,  that  was  a  heaven  with  thee. 
Is  hideous  to  my  eyes. 

W.  W.  Story. 
— BlackwooiTs  Magazine, 
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BY     IVAN     TUROENIEFF. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  BY  MISS  SOPms  MICHELL. 

"  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  I 
Like  floods  In  spring 
Ye'vc  passed  away  I" 

XXXI.  human  happiness ;  but  that  did  not  pre- 

Sanin  awoke  very  earlv  the  next  morn-     vent  his  sleeping ;  the  question,  the  vital 

ng ;  he  was  on  the  hignest  pinnacle  of    question,  how  he  was    to  sell   his  prc^* 
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perty  as  quickly  and  advantageously  as 
possible,  troubled  his  rest.  Various 
plans  entered  his  head,  but  none  of  them 
would  do.  He  rose,  and  went  out  to 
breathe  thje  fresh  air  and  to  collect  his 
thoughts.  With  a  settled  plan  —  not 
otherwise — would  he  appear  before  Gem- 
ma. 


\Vhat  figure  was  that,  rather  heavy- 
looking  and  stout-legged,  yet  well  dress- 
ed, limping  slightly,  and  waddling  along 
in  front  of  him  ?  Where  had  he  seen 
the  back  of  that  head  covered  with  sandy- 
colored  hair,  and  set  so  squarely  on  the 
shoulders ;  that  soft  plump  back,  those 
puffy,  flabby  hands  ?  Could  it  be  Pol- 
ozoff,  his  old  school-fellow,  whom  he  had 
lost  sight  of  these  five  years  ?  Sanin 
overtook  the  figure  in  advance  of  him, 
and  beheld  a  wide,  yellowish-looking  face, 
small  pig-eyes  with  white  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows,  a  short,  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  as 
though  sealed  together,  a  round,  beard- 
less chin — and  the  whole  expression  of 
that  face,  sour,  indolent,  and  suspicious — 
yes,  truly,  it  was  no  other  than  Ippolit 
Polozoff"! 

"  Is  not  this  again  my  lucky  star  guid- 
ing me  ?''  was  Sanin's  sudden  thought. 

"Polozofl"!  Ippolit  Sidoritch  ?  is  that 
you  ?"  The  figure  stopped,  lifted  its 
small  eyes,  waited  a  moment,  and  un- 
sealing at  last  its  lips,  said  in  a  hoarse 
falsetto  voice, 

"  Dimitri  Sanin  .>" 

"The  very  same!"  exclaimed  Sanin, 
pressing  his  hands  warmly,  which,  encas- 
ed in  a  pair  of  tight-fitting  gray  gloves, 
dropped  again  inanimately  to  his  side. 
"  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  From 
whence  do  you  come  ?  Where  are  you 
stopping  ?" 

"  I  came  from  Wiesbaden,  yesterday," 
answered  Polozoff"  slowly,  "  to  make  some 
purchases  for  my  wife,  and  I  return 
again  to-day." 

"  Ah  !  yes ;  you  are  married,  and  peo- 
ple say  to  such  a  beautiful  woman  !'* 

Polozoff*  turned  his    eyes  aside.     .     . 

"  Yes,  so  people  say." 

Sanin  broke  out  into  a  laugh.  "  I  see 
you  are  just  the  same — as  phlegmatic  as 
you  were  at  school." 

"  Why  should  I  change  ?" 

"  And  it  is  said,"  added  Sanin,  laying 
a  deal  of  stress  on  the  words ;  "  it  is 
said,  that  your  wife  is  very  rich." 


"  That  is  said  also." 

"  But  is  that  not  known  to  yourself, 
Ippolit  Sidoritch .?" 

I — Dimitri  Paolovitch  ?  —  yes,  Pao- 
lovitch  !  do  not  interfere  in  my  wife's 
affairs." 

"  Do  not  interfere  ?  not  in  any  af- 
fairs.?"  • 

Polozoff  again  turned  his  eyes  aside. 
"  Not  in  any.  She — manages  for  her- 
self— well,  and  so  do  I." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  now  ?"  asked 
Sanin. 

"  At  this  moment  I  am  not  going  any- 
where. I  am  standing  in  the  street, 
talking  to  you  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  shall 
have  finished  our  conversation,  I  shall  go 
back  to  my  hotel — and  have  luncheon." 

"  Will  you  take  me  with  you  ?*' 

"  That  is  to  say — you  mean  to  lunche- 
on ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy ;  it  is  merrier 
eating  two  together.  You  are  not  a 
great  talker  ?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"  Well,  then,  that  is  all  right."  Polo- 
zoff  moved  on,  Sanin  followed  by  his 
side,  thinking  and  wondering. 

Polozoffs  lips  were  again  sealed  to- 
gether ;  he  wheezed  and  rolled  along  si- 
lently. Sanin  kept  thinking  and  wonder- 
ing by  what  means  this  blockhead  had 
been  able  to  secure  a  rich  and  pretty  wife. 
Polozoff  was  not  rich,  was  not  dis- 
tinguished nor  clever ;  in  school  he  had 
had  the  fame  of  being  a  dull  lout  of  a 
boy,  a  sluggard  and  a  glutton  ;  and  bore 
the  nickname  of  "  Slobber-chops."  It 
was  marvelous  ! 

"  But  if  his  wife  is  so  very  rich — they 
say  she  is  the  daughter  of  some  excise- 
farmer — would  she  not  buy  my  estate  ? 
Although  he  says  he  does  not  meddle 
with  his  wife's  affairs,  one  can  not  put  any 
faith  in  that !  Then  I  might  put  a  fair, 
profitable  price  on  it !  Why  should  I 
not  try,  at  all  events  ?  May  be  this  is  my 
lucky  star  still  guiding  me.  .  .  . 
Decided  !  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do  !" 

Polozoff  brought  Sanin  to  one  of  the 
best  hotels  in  Frankfort,  and  in  which, 
of  course,  he  occupied  the  best  apart- 
ments. The  chairs  and  tables  were  en- 
cumbered with  huge  bandboxes  and 
parcels.  "  All  these  are  purchases  for 
Maria  Nikolaeona ! "  (That  was  the  name 
of  his  wife.)     Polozoff  sank  down  into 
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an  arm-chair,  groaned,  "  What  a  heat  !'* 
and  unfastened  his  neck-tie.  He  then 
rang  for  the  head-waiter,  and  carefully 
ordered  a  most  sumptuous  luncheon. 
"  And  the  carriage  is  to  be  ready  in  an 
hour !  Do  you  hear,  in  exactly  an 
hour !" 

The  head-waiter  bowed  most  respect- 
fully, and  humbly  retired. 

Polozoff  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat.  By 
the  very  manner  in  which  he  arched  his 
eyebrows,  puffed  and  wheezed,  and  puck- 
ered his  nose,  one  could  tell  what  a  great 
exertion  speaking  must  be  to  him,  and 
how  anxiously  he  must  be  wondering 
whether  Sanin  would  oblige  him  to  move 
his  tongue,  or  take  upon  himself  the 
trouble  of  keeping  up  the  conversation. 
Sanin  understood  the  mood  he  was  in,  and 
did  not  tire  him  with  questions ;  he  limit- 
ed himself  to  those  that  were  simply  in- 
dispensable ;  he  discovered  that  he  had 
been  two  years  in  the  service — (in  the 
Uhlan  Regiment !  What  a  sight  he 
must  have  been  in  a  short-jacket !)  and 
married  three  years  ago — this  was  his 
second  year  abroad  with  his  wife,  "  who 
was  undergoing  some  cure  at  Wiesba- 
den"— and  that  he  was  next  going  to 
Paris.  Sanin,  in  his  turn,  also  did  not 
enlarge  much  on  his  past  life,  or  on  his 
plans ;  he  plunged  immediately  into  the 
important  subject,  that  is,  announced  his 
intention  of  selling  his  estate. 

Polozoff  listened  to  him  silently,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  occasionally  to  the  door, 
through  which  the  luncheon  was  to  make 
its  appearance.  It  came  at  last.  The 
head-waiter,  accompanied  by  two  other 
servants,  brought  in  several  dishes  with 
silver  covers.  "  Is  this  estate  in  the 
government  of  Tula  ?"  inquired  Polozoff, 
sitting  down  to  table,  and  tucking  his 
napkin  into  his  shirt-collar. 

"  Yes,  in  the  government  of  Tula." 

"  In  the  district  of  Yefremoff.  .  . 
I  know  it." 

"  You  know  my  estate,  then  ?"  asked 
Sanin,  also  taking  his  seat. 

"  I  know  it,  of  course."  Polozoff 
crammed  his  mouth  full  of  omelet  and 
truffles.  "  Maria  Nikolaeona — my  wife 
— ^has  some  property  next  to  yours.  .  . 
.  .  Open  this  bottle,  waiter  !  Your  land 
is  pretty  good — only  the  peasants  have 
been  cutting  down  your  wood.  But  why 
are  you  selling  your  estate  ?'* 

"  I  am  in  need  of  money,  my  friend.     I 


would  sell  it  cheaply.  What  do  you  say 
to  your  buying  it.  .  .  .  It  would  suit 
you." 

Polozoff  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine, 
wiped  his  mouth  with  his  napkin,  and 
began  munching  again,  slowly  and  loud- 

ly. 

"Ye  .  .  s,"  he  said  at  last.  "  But 
I  do  not  buy  estates.  I  have  no  capital. 
Hand  me  the  butter.  Perhaps  my  wife 
might  be  induced  to  buy  it.  You  speak 
to  her  about  it.  ^  If  you  do  not  ask  too 
much.  .  .  she  does  not  despise  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  But  what  asses  these  Ger- 
mans are,  to  be  sure  !  They  even  do  not 
know  how  to  boil  a  fish  !  And  what  is 
there  more  simple !  Yet  they  can  talk 
of  the  Fatherland  being  united  !  Waiter, 
take  that  beastliness  away  !" 

"  Can  it  be  really  true  that  your  wife 
manages  her  own  affairs  ?'*  asked  Sanin. 

"  She  does.  These  cutlets  are  good. 
I  recommend  them  to  you.  I  have  told 
you,  Dimitri  Paolovitch,  that  I  meddle  in 
none  of  my  wife's  affairs — and  I  repeat  it 
again." 

Polozoff  continued  munching. 

"  Hem !  .  .  But  how  can  I  talk  the 
matter  over  with  her,  Ippolit  Sidoritch  ?** 

"  Very  simply,  Dimitri  Paolovitch. 
Come  to  Wiesbaden.  It  is  not  far  from 
here.  Waiter,  have  you  any  English 
mustard  ?  No  ?  Beasts  !  Only  don't 
lose  time.  We  leave  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. Allow  me  to  fill  your  glass ; 
this  wine  has  a  bouquet — it  is  not  vine- 
gar. 

Polozoffs  face  had  become  red  and 
animated ;  it  was  only  animated  when 
he  ate  or  drank. 

"  Really — I  don't  know  what  to  do  ?" 
muttered  Sanin. 

"  But  what  has  so  suddenly  embarrass- 
ed you  ?  Is  it  a  large  sum  that  you  re- 
quire ?'* 

"  A  large  sum.  I — how  shall  I  tell 
you  !  I  am  thinking — of  getting  mar- 
ried." 

Polozoff  put  down  his  glass,  which  he 
was  in  the  act  of  carrying  to  his  lips. 
"  Getting  married  !"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
hoarse  with  astonishment,  and  folding 
his  puffy  hands  over  his  stomach — "  so 
suddenly  !" 

"  Yes,     .     .     .     and  soon." 

"  The  lady  is — in  Russia,  of  course  ?" 

"  No,  not  in  Russia." 

"  Where,  then  ?" 
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"  Here,  at  Frankfort." 

"  And  who  is  she  ?" 
.  "  A  German,  that  is,  no — an  Italian,  an 
inhabitant  of  this  place." 

"  With  money  ?" 

"  Without." 

"  Consequently,  your  love  is  very 
ardent." 

"  What  a  queer  fellow  you  are  !  Of 
course  it  is." 

"  And  it  is  for  this  you  want  money  .^" 

"  Well,  yes — yes,  yes." 

Polozoff  finished  his  wine,  cleaned  his 
mouth,  and  rinsed  his  hands,  wiped  them 
carefully  on  the  napkin,  and  lit  his  cigar. 
Sanin  looked  at  him  in  silence. 

"  The  only  thing  to  be  done,"  said 
Polozoff,  throwing  his  head  back  and 
blowing  a  thin  cloud  of  smoke,  "  is  this 
— go  to  my  wife.  She,  if  she  chooses, 
will  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty." 

"  But  how  shall  I  see  your  wife  ?  You 
say  you  are  leaving  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

Polozoff  closed  his  eyes. 

"  You  know  what  I  advise  you  to  do," 
he  said,  twisting  his  cigar  with  his  lips 
and  sighing.  "  Go  home,  dress  yourself 
quickly — and  come  back  here.  In  an 
hour's  time  I  start ;  my  carriage  is  large. 
I  can  take  you  with  me.  That  is  the 
best  way.  And  now  I  shall  have  a  nap. 
I  always  sleep  after  eating.  Nature  de- 
mands it — and  I  do  not  object.  Do  not 
disturb  me." 

Sanin  thought  and  thought — and  sud- 
denly raised  his  head  :  he  had  decided. 

"  Well,  very  well,  I  agree,  and  I  thank 
you.  I  shall  be  here  at  half-past  twelve 
— and  we  shall  start  together  for  Wies- 
baden. I  hope  your  wife  will  not  be  an- 
noyed.    .     .     . 

But  Polozoff  was  already  snoring.  He 
mumbled,  "  Don't  disturb  me  !"  kicked 
out  his  feet,  and  fell  asleep  like  a  child. 

Sanin  cast  his  eyes  once  more  on  his 
heavy  figure,  his  head,  his  neck,  his  lifted 
chin  as  round  as  an  apple — and,  leaving 
the  hotel,  went  quickly  to  Roselli's. 
Gemma  had  to  be  acquainted  with  this 
sudden  resolution. 

XXXII. 

^  He  found  her  in  the  shop  with  her 
mother,  Frau  Lenore,  who,  with  bended 
back,  was  measuring  with  a  folding  foot- 
measure  the  distances  between  the  win- 
dows.    Seeing   Sanin,  she  straightened 


herself  and  welcomed  him  joyfully,  not, 
however,  without  some  confusion. 

"  Since  what  you  said  yesterday,"  she 
began,  "  I  have  but  one  idea  in  my 
head — to  improve  our  shop.  Here,  I 
think  of  placing  two  small  cupboards 
with  glass  shelves.  They  are  all  the 
fashion  now.     And  then  ..." 

"  That  would  be  splendid,  splendid," 
interrupted  Sanin — "  we  must  arrange 
all  that.  .  .  .  But  come  here,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you."  He  offered  his 
arms  to  Frau  Lenore  and  Gemma,  and 
led  them  into  the  next  room.  Frau  Le- 
nore looked  disturbed  and  dropped  the 
measure.  Gemma  would  have  looked 
anxious  likewise,  but  a  glance  from  Sa- 
nin had  reassured  her.  His  face  wore 
indeed  a  troubled  expression,  but  it  was 
at  the  same  time  animated  with  courage 
and  decision. 

He  asked  both  the  ladies  to  sit  down, 
whilst  he  himself  stood  before  them; 
and,  gesticulating  with  his  hands  and 
ruffiing  his  hair,  told  them  all  that  had 
happened  :  his  encounter  with  Polozofi^ 
the  proposed  journey  to  Wiesbaden,  the 
probability  of  the  disposing  of  his  estate. 
"  Fancy  my  luck,"  exclaimed  he,  at  last; 
"  affairs  have  taken  such  a  turn  that 
even  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  go 
to  Russia !  And  we  can  have  the  wed- 
ding much  sooner  than  I  expected !" 

"  When  must  you  go  .«*"  asked  Gemma. 

"  To-day — in  an  hour  ;  my  friend  has 
hired  a  carriage — he  will  take  me  with 
him." 

"  You  will  write  to  us  ?" 

"  Immediately !  as  soon  jis  I  shall 
have  spoken  to  this  lady,  I  shall  write  to 
you." 

"  This  lady  you  say  is  very  rich  ?" 
asked  the  practical  Frau  Lenore. 

"  Exceedingly  rich  !  her  father  was  a 
millionaire — and  left  her  every  thing." 

"  Every  thing — to  her  alone  ?  Well, 
that  is  your  luck.  Only,  mind,  do  not 
underrate  your  estate  !  Be  sensible  and 
firm.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  led 
away.  I  can  understand  your  eager  de- 
sire to  become  Gemma's  husband,  but 
precaution  above  all  things !  Do  not  for- 
get :  the  dearer  you  sell  your  estate,  the 
more  you  will  have  for  yourselves — and 
your  children." 

Gemma  turned  away,  and  Sanin  again 
commenced  his  gesticulations.  "  You 
may  rest  assured,  Frau   Lenore,  that  I 
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shall  be  cautious  !  And  I  shall  not  bar- 
gain. I  shall  name  the  price  I  have 
fixed  :  if  she  agrees  to  it,  well  and  good ; 
if  not,  there  will  be  the  end  of  it." 

"  Are  you  acquainted — with  this  lady  ?" 
asked  Gemma. 

"  I  have  never  seen  her." 

"  And  when  do  you  return  ?'* 

"  If  this  affair  ends  in  nothing,  I  shall 
return  the  day  after  to-morrow ;  if,  how- 
ever, it  succeeds,  perhaps  I  shall  have  to 
stay  a  day  or  two  longer.  At  all  events, 
I  shajl  not  lose  a  minute.  Don't  I 
leave  my  soul  here  ?  But  I  am  forget- 
ting that  I  have  to  go  to  my  hotel  before 
starting.  .  .  .  Give  me  your  hand  for 
luck,  Frau  Lenore — we  always  do  that  in 
Russia.** 

"  The  right  or  left  r 

"  The  left — the  One  nearest  the  heart. 
I  shall  return  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
with  my  shield  or  on  it !  Something  tells 
me  I  shall  return  victorious !  Good- 
by,  my  good,  my  kind  friends  .  .  .  ." 

He  embraced  and  kissed  Frau  Lenore, 
but  he  asked  Gemma  to  come  into  her 
room  for  a  minute,  as  he  had  something 
particular  to  say  to  her — something  very 
important.  He  simply  wanted  to  bid  her 
farewell  in  private.  Frau  Lenore  under- 
stood this,  and  was  not  curious  to  know 
what  the  important  communication  was 
about. 

Sanin  had  never  yet  been  in  Gemma's 
room.  All  the  enchantment  of  love,  its 
raptures  and  its  sweet  hopes,  rose  strong 
within  him  and  entered  his  very  soul, 
as  soon  as  he  had  passed  that  sacred 
threshold.  ...  He  looked  around  him 
with  emotion,  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
young  girl,  arid  pressed  his  face  against 
the  skirt  of  her  dress.  .  .  . 

"  Thou  art  mine  ?**  she  whispered  ; 
"  thou  wilt  soon  return  ?" 

"  I  am  thine — I  shall  return,"  he  re- 
peated breathlessly. 

"  I  shall  wait  for  thee,  my  beloved  !" 

A  few  moments  later,  Sanin  was  run- 
ning alonjg;  the  street  to  his  hotel.  He 
never  noticed  that  Pantaleone  had  rushed 
after  him  to  the  door,  all  disheveled — 
and  had  called  after  him  and  was  menac- 
ing him  with  his  uplifted  hand. 

Punctually  at  a  quarter  to  one,  Sanin 

made  his  appearance    before   Polozoff. 

The  carriage,  with  a  pair  of  black  horses, 

was  already  standing  at  the  door.     On 
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seeing  Sanin,  Polozoff  only  exclaimed, 
"  Ah  !  you  have  decided  ?"  and  putting 
on  his  hat,  coat,  and  galoshes,  and  stop- 
ping up  his  ears  with  cotton-wool,  al- 
though it  was  ^summer-time,  went  out  on 
the  staircase.  The  waiters,  according  to 
his  orders,  had  arranged  all  his  numerous 
packages  inside  the  carriage,  had  laid 
silk  cushions  on  the  seat,  and  had  tied  the 
portmanteau  to  the  box  outside.  Polo- 
zoff paid  the  waiters  with  a  bountiful 
hand ;  and  respectfully  assisted,  though 
from  the  back,  by  the  obliging  porter, 
scrambled  with  a  grunt  into  the  carriage, 
seated  himself,  and  flattened  the  cushions 
around  him,  got  out  his  cigar  and 
lit  it — and  only  then  beckoned  with 
his  finger  to  Sanin  to  come  in  likewise. 
Sanin  sat  down  next  to  him.  Polozoff 
told  the  porter  to  order  the  postillion  to 
drive  well,  if  he  wanted  a  fee  ;  the  steps 
creaked,  the  doors  were  closed  with  a 
bang,  the  carriage  rolled  off. 

XXXIII. 

The  journey  now  from  Frankfort  to 
Wiesbaden  by  rail,  is  less  than  an  hour ;. 
at  that  time  it  took  three  hours*  posting,, 
to  do  the  distance.     The   horses  were 
changed  five  times.     Polozoff  dozed  and/ 
nodded,  with  his  cigar  between  his  lips^. 
and  spoke  very  seldom ;  he  never  once 
looked  out  of  the  window  :  pretty  land- 
scapes did  not  amuse  him,  and  he  even- 
declared  that  "  Nature  was  the  death  of 
him !"     Sanin  was  also  very  quiet,  and 
did  not  admire  the  views  :  his  mind  was- 
too  busily  occupied  with  deep  thoughts 
and  reminiscdhces.  At  the  different  post- 
stations,  Polozoff  paid  the  money  with: 
the  greatest  accuracy,  noticed  the  time 
by  his  watch,  and  tipped  the  driver  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts.     When  half  the 
journey  was  performed,  he  produced  from 
his  provision-basket   two  oranges,  and,, 
choosing  the  best  for  himself,  offered  the 
other  to  Sanin.     The  latter  looked  atten-  • 
tively  at  his  fellow-traveler,  and  burst, 
into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  about  ?"  asked' 
Polozoff,  carefully  tearing  off  the  peel  of 
the  orange  with  his  short,  white  nails. 

"What  about.?"  repeated  Sanin.    "At; 
our  journey." 

"What of  it?"   asked  Polozoff  again,, 
shoving  past  of  the  orange  into  his  mouth. 

"  It  is  so  strange.     Why,  only  yester- 
day you  were  as  much  in  my  thoughts  a&i 
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the  emperor  of  China,  and  to-day  I  am 
travelling  along  with  you  to  sell  my 
estate  to  your  wife,  whom  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  even  of  knowing." 

"Stranger  things  happen,"  answered 
Polozoff.  "  Live  a  little  longer,  and  you 
will  see.  For  instance,  can  you  imagine 
my  riding  at  a  review  ?  And  I  really 
ride ;  and  the  Grand-Duke  Michael  Pa- 
olovitch  gave  the  word  of  command. 
Trot !  make  the  fat  cornet  trot !  Trot 
faster!" 

Sanin  scratched  the  back  of  his  ear. 

"  Tell  me,  please,  Ippolit  Sidoritch, 
what  is  your  wife  like  ?  What  are  her 
tastes  ?     I  must  know  them." 

"  It  was  easy  enough  for  him  to  give 
the  command  to  trot !"  continued  Po- 
lozoff, with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion ; 
"  but  what  was  it  for  me  ?  Thought  I  to 
myself.  Take  your  tchins  (rank)  and 
your  epaulets — in  God's  name  !  But — 
you  were  asking  about  my  wife  ?  What 
she  is  like  ?  Like  all  human  beings. 
Only  don't  put  your  fingers  in  her 
mouth  ;  that  she  does  not  like.  Above 
all,  be  talkative  and  amusing.  Tell  about 
your  love — only  in  a  funny,  amusing  way, 
you  know." 

"  How  shall  I  do  that  ?" 

"  Why,  you  told  me  you  were  in  love, 
.  and  wanted  to  marry.     Well,  then,  tell 
her  all  that." 

Sanin  looked  offended.  "  What  is 
there  funny  in  that  ?" 

Polozoff  only  cast  his  eyes  around  him. 
The  juice  of  the  orange  was  trickling 
down  his  chin. 

"  Your  wife  sent  you  to  Frankfort  to 
make   these   purchases  ?"    asked   Sanin, 
.  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  do  the  purchases  consist  of  ?" 
'  "  The  usual  things,  toys." 

"  Toys  !  have  you  any  children  ?" 

Polozoff  suddenly  shrank  away  from 
:  Sanin.     "  What    else !     Why    on    earth 
should  I  have  children  ?     Women's  M/- 
fonsy  chiefly  articles  of  dress." 

"  But  do  you  understand  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

"  Of  course." 

"  How  is  it,  then,  you  said  you  did  not 
interfere  in  your  wife's  affairs  .'*" 

"  L  don't  interfere  in  any  thing  else ; 
and  this — is  nothing.     It  passes  the  time 
.  away.     And  my  wife  relies  on  my  taste. 
.  And  I  am  clever  at  bargaining." 


"  And  is  your  wife  very  rich  ?" 

"  Yes,  she  is  rich.  Only  she  spends 
her  riches  on  herself." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  no  reason  to  complain." 

"  I  am  her  husband.  Of  course'  I 
should  profit  by  her  money.  And  I  am 
a  useful  man  to  her  !  With  me,  she^ias 
many  advantages  !  I — am  an  easy-going 
man."  Polozoff  wiped  his  face  with  his 
silk  handkerchief,  and  commenced  puf- 
fing as  though  he  would  have  said, 
"  Spare  me  ;  do  not  make  me  %  utter 
another  word.  You  see  what  a  trial 
talking  is  to  me." 

Sanin  left  him  in  peace — and  buried 
himself  again  in  his  thoughts. 

The  hotel  at  Wiesbaden,  in  front  of 
which  the  carriage  drew  up,  was  quite 
palatial  in  its  appearance.  Bells  instant- 
ly resounded  from  within,  followed  by  a 
great  bustle  and  hurrying  to  and  fro  ;  re- 
spectable-looking men  in  black  dress- 
coats  skipped  about  the  grand  entrance, 
and  a  porter  gleaming  with  gold  opened 
the  carriage-door  with  a  flourish. 

Polozoff  alighted  with  the  air  of  a  tri- 
umvir, and  ascended  the  richly  carpeted 
staircase.  A  man  rushed  up  to  him,  also 
well-dressed,  but  with  a  Russian  face ;  it 
was  his  valet.  Polozoff  observed  to  him 
that  in  future  he  would  always  tajce  him 
with  him,  as,  the  night  before,  at  Frank- 
fort, he,  JPolozoff,  had  been  left  without 
any  hot  water  at  night.  The  valet  look- 
ed horror-stricken,  and,  bending  down, 
took  off  his  master's  galoshes. 

"  Is  Maria  Nikolaeona  at  home  ?**  ask- 
ed Polozoff. 

"  Yes,  sir,  Madame  is  dressing.  Ma- 
dame dines  at  the  Cduntess  Lasunsky's." 

"Ah!  at  that  lady's!  Stop!  there  are 
things  in  the  carriage,  take  them  all  out 
yourself.  And  you,  Dimitri  Paolovitch," 
added  Polozoff,  "  engage  a  room  for 
yourself,  and  come  in  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.     We  shall  dine  together."  ' 

Polozoff  waddled  along  further^  and 
Sanin  got  himself  a  small  room,  and  hav- 
ing rested  and  dressed  himself,  proceed- 
ed to  the  spacious  apartments,  occupied 
by  his  "  Serene  Highness  (DurcUaucht) 
Prince  Polozoff." 

He  found  the  "  Prince"  reclining  in  a 
luxuriant  velvet  arm-chair  in  the  centre 
of  a  magnificent  salon.  This  phlegmatic 
friend  of  Sanin 's  had  had  time  to  take  a 
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bath  and  to  envelop  himself  in  the  richest 
of  dressing-gowns  ;  on  his  head  he  wore 
a  raspberry-colored  fez.  San  in  walked 
up  to  him  and  looked  at  him  attentively 
some  time.  Polozoff  sat  motionless,  like 
an  idol ;  he  neither  turned  his  face  to- 
ward him  nor  moted  his  eyelids,  nor 
emitted  a  sound.  The  sight  was,  in 
truth,  an  imposing  one  !  After  admiring 
him  for  a  minute  or  two,  Sanin  was 
about  to  break  the  solemn  silence  by 
making  a  remark,  when  the  door  from  the 
next  room  was  suddenly  opened,  and  there 
appeared  on  the  threshold  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,  in  a  white  silk  dress  trim- 
med with  black  lace,  and  with  diamonds 
sparkling  on  her  arms  and  neck.  It  was 
no  other  than  Marie  Nikolaeona  Polozoff. 
Her  thick  auburn  hair  fell  in  two  heavy 
plaits  on  each  side  of  her  head. 

XXXIV. 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  with 
a  half-embarrassed,  half-derisive  smile, 
catching  hold  of  the  ends  of  her  plaits, 
and  fixing  her  large,  bright  gray  eyes  on 
Sanin  ;  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
already  here." 

"  Sanin,  Dimitri  Petrovitch,  a  comrade 
of  my  childhood,"  said  Polozoff,  as  be- 
fore, not  turning  to  him  nor  rising  from 
his  chair,  but  only  pointing  to  him  with 
his  finger. 

"  Yes  ...  I  know  .  .  .  you  have  al- 
ready told  me  that.  I  am  very  happy  to 
make  your  acquaintance.  But  I  wished 
to  ask  you,  Ippolit  Sidoritch  .  .  .  my 
maid  is  so  stupid  to-day  ..." 

"  To  arrange  your  hair .?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  please  do.  Excuse  me," 
she  repeated  with  her  previous  smile, 
nodding  to  Sanin,  and  turning  quickly, 
disappeared  through  the  door,  leaving 
behind  her  a  momentary  impression  of  a 
lovely  neck,  perfectly  shaped  shoulders, 
and  a  wonderful  form.  Polozoff  rose, 
and,  walking  heavily  across  the  room, 
passed  through  the  same  door  into  the 
next  room. 

Sanin  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment 
but  that  the .  mistress  of  the  house  had 
been  fully  conscious  of  his  presence  in 
"  Prince"  Polozoffs  •  salon  ;  it  was  evi- 
dent her  object  was  to  show  her  hair, 
which  was  really  very  fine.  Sanin  even 
rejoiced  inwardly  at  this  exhibition  of 
coquetry  on  her  part.  "  If,"  thought  he, 
"  she  is  so  anxious  to  astonish  and  daz- 


zle me  with  her  beauty — perhaps,  who 
knows  ?  she  will  also  be  willing  to  agree 
to  the  price  I  set  on  my  estate."  His 
heart  was  so  full  of  the  thought  of 
Gemma  that  all  other  women  were  of  no 
significance  whatever  to  him  :  he  hardly 
noticed  them ;  and  on  this  occasion,  he 
limited  himself  to  merely  one  passing 
thought,  "  It  is  true,  they  told  me  she 
was  charming !" 

Had  not  his  mind  been  so  exclusively 
preoccupied,  probably  he  would  have  ex- 
pressed himself  differently.  Maria  Niko- 
laeona Polozoff,  neg  Kolyshkin,  was  a  very 
remarkable  lady.  She  was  not  an  ac- 
knowfedged  beauty ;  the  traces  of  her 
plebeian  extraction  were  even  distinctly 
visible  in  her.  Her  forehead  was  low, 
her  nose  rather  thick  and  turned  up  ;  she 
could  not  boast  of  the  fineness  of  her 
skin  or  the  delicacy  of  her  hands ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  Not  before  a  "  shrine  of 
beauty,"  to  use  Pushkin's  words,  would 
every  one  stand  still,  who  met  her,  but  be- 
fore the  powerful  witchery  of  a  blooming 
woman,  half-Russian,  half-gipsy.  And 
the  desire  to  stand  and  gaze  at  her  would 
be  an  involuntary  one. 

But  Gemma's  image  guarded  and  pro- 
tected Sanin,  like  that  triple  armor  of 
which  poets  sing. 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  again  made  her  appearance 
accompanied  by  her  husband.  She  went 
up  to  Sanin  .  .  .  and  her  steps  were 
such  as  drove  men,  in  those  times,  alas  ! 
now  long  since  past,  out  of  their  senses. 
"  When  this  woman  approaches  you,  it 
seems  as  though  she  were  bringing  you 
all  your  life's  happiness,"  said  one  of 
these  men.  She  drew  near  to  Sanin, 
and,  giving  him  her  hand,  said  in  her 
kind,  subdued  voice,  in  Russian,  "  You 
will  stay  until  my  return,  will  you  not  ? 
1  shall  be  back  early." 

Sanin  bowed  respectfully,  and  Maria 
Nikolaeona  vanished  through  the  door, 
and,  vanishing,  again  turned  her  head 
over  her  shoulder,  and  again  smiled,  and 
again  left  that  pleasing  impression  of 
herself  behind  her.  When  she  smiled, 
not  one  or  two,  but  three  dimples  showed 
themselves  on  each  cheek  ;  and  her  eyes 
smiled  more  than  her  lips,  more  than  those 
full,  pink,  enticing  lips,  with  two  small 
moles  on  one  side. 

Polozoff  returning  to  the  room,  took 
possession  again  of  the  arm-chair.     He 
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remained  as  silent  as  before,  but  an  odd 
smile  of  derision  broke  out,  from  time 
to  time,  on  his  colorless  and  already 
wrinkled  cheeks. 

He  had  an  old-looking  face,  although 
he  was  only  three  years  older  than  Sanin. 

The  dinner  which  he  gave  his  visitor 
was,  of  course,  such  as  would  have  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  most  exacting 
gourmand,  but  to  Sanin,  it  was  an  endless 
and  unbearable  ordeal !  Polozoff  went 
through  his  dinner  slowly,  pausing  and 
bending  closely  over  the  contents  of  his 
plate,  and  almost  putting  his  nose  into 
his  food ;  he  first  rinsed  his  mouth  with 
wine,  then  swallowed  it  and  smacked  his 
lips.  .  .  .  Over  the  roast,  he  suddenly 
opened  out  a  conversation — but  on 
what  ?  On  Spanish  sheep.  He  announc- 
ed his  intention  of  writing  out  for  a 
whole  herd  of  them ;  described  them 
most  minutely  and  carefully,  and  gave 
them  all  sorts  of  pet  diminutive  names. 
After  a  burning  hot,  weak  cup  of  coffee, 
(he  reminded  the  waiter  several  times, 
in  a  tearful  voice,  that  the  night  before 
he  had  been  given  coffee  as  cold  as  ice  !) 
and  biting  the  end  of  an  Havana  cigar, 
with  his  crooked,  yellow  teeth,  he  took 
his  habitual  nap,  to  the  great  delight  of 
Sanin,  who  commenced  pacing  to  and 
fro  with  silent  steps  over  the  soft  car- 
pet, thinking  of  his  future  life  with 
Gemma,  and  of  the  news  he  would  carry 
back  to  her  !  Polozoff,  however,  awoke 
sooner  than  was  his  custom,  as  he  him- 
self remarked — he  had  only  slept  about 
an  hour  and  a  half;  drinking  off  a  glass 
of  Seltzer  water  with  ice,  and  swallowing 
about  eight  spoonfuls  of  jam — Russian 
jam,  which  his  valet  brought  him  in  a 
dark  green  Kieff  jar — and  without 
which,  he  said,  he  could  not  exist — he 
fixed  his  swollen  eyes  on  Sanin,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  to  have  a 
game  of  "  Fools  *  "  ?*  Sanin  agreed  will- 
ingly ;  he  was  in  fear,  lest  Polozoff 
should  resume  his  previous  discussion  on 
lambs,  yearling  ewes,  and  crispy  fat  mor- 
sels. The  host  and  his  guest  returned 
to  the  drawing-room,  the  waiter  brought 
the  cards,  and  they  began  to  play,  but 
of  course  not  for  money. 

It  was  at  this  innocent  game  that 
Maria  Nikolaeona  found  them,'  on  her 


return  from  the  Countess  Lasunsky's 
dinner-party. 

She  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  as  soon 
as  she  entered  the  room  and  caught  sight 
of  the  open  card-table.  Sanin  jumped 
up  from  his  seat,  but  she  exclaimed,  "  Do 
sit  down,  and  continue  your  game.  I 
shall  change  my  dress  and  come  back  to 
you,"  and  vanished  again,  rustling  her 
dress  and  pulling  off  her  gloves  as  she 
went. 

She  came  back  very  shortly.  She  had 
changed  her  elegant  dress  for  an  ample 
lilac  silk  dressing-gown  with  open  hang- 
ing sleeves  :  a  thick  twisted  cord  encircl- 
ed her  waist.  She  sat  down  next  her 
husband,  and,  waiting  until  he  had  lost 
the  game  and  been  made  a  fool,  she  said 
to  him,  "  Well,  my  dumpling,  that  is 
enough!"  (at  the  word  "dumpling" 
Sanin  looked  astounded — while  she 
smiled  gayly,  answering  his  look  with  an- 
other, and  displaying  all  her  dimples  on 
her  cheeks) — "  that  is  enough  ;  I  see  you 
are  sleepy  ;  kiss  my  hand  and  retire  ;  and 
I  shall  have  a  chat  d  deux  with  Mr.  Sa- 


*  A  game  of  cards  played  amongst  the  lower 
classes,  and  by  children. 


nm. 

"  I  have  no  inclination  to  sleep,"  mut- 
tered Polozoff,  lifting  his  heavy  weight 
from  the  chair,  "  but  as  to  retiring — I 
shall  do  so,  and  I  shall  also  kiss  your 
hand."  She  raised  the  palm  of  her 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  continued  smiling 
and  looking  at  Sanin. 

Polozoff  also  glanced  at  him  and  with- 
drew, without  bidding  him  good-night. 

"Well,  tell  me  every  thing  now,  tell 
me,"  she  said  briskly,  at  the  same  time 
placing  her  bare  elbows  on  the  table  and 
impatiently  beating  her  nails  together. 
"  Is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married.?" 

Saying  these  words,  Maria  Nikolaeona 
bent  her  head  on  one  side,  to  look  more 
fixedly  and  searchingly  into  Sanin 's  eyes. 

XXXV. 

The  freedom  and  ease  of  Madame 
Polozoff's  manner  would  probably  have 
had  the  effect  of  confusing  Sanin  at  first 
— although  he  was  no  novice,  and  had  al- 
ready seen  something  of  the  world — had 
he  not  perceived  a  good  opening  for  his 
enterprise  through  this  same  familiarity 
and  freedom  of  manner.  "  I  shall  humor 
the  whims  of  this  rich  lady,"  decided  he, 
in  his  own  mind,  and,  using  the  same  un- 
reserved tone  in  which  the  question  had 
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been  put,  answered  her,  "  Yes,  I  am 
going  to  be  married." 

"  To  whom  ?     To  a  foreigner  ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  became  acquainted  with  her 
not  long  since  ?  in  Frankfort  ?** 

"  Exactly  so." 

"  And  who  is  she  ?     May  I  know  ?" 

"  Certainly,  she  is  the  daughter  of  a 
confectioner."  Maria  Nikolaeona  opened 
wide  her  eyes  and  arched  her  eyebrows. 

"How  delightful!"  she  said  slowly, 
"  how  wonderful !  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  such  young  men  as  you 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  any 
more.  The  daughter  of  a  confec- 
tioner !" 

"  I  see  you  are  rather  astonished,"  ob- 
served Sanin,  in  a  dignified  tone  ;  "  but, 
firstly,  I  do  not  possess  those  pre- 
judices. ..." 

"  Firstly^  I  am  not  in  the  least  aston- 
ished," interposed  Maria  Nikalaeona, 
"  and  I  have  no  prejudices.  I  myself  am 
the  daughter  of  a  peasant.  Well,  are  you 
satisfied .?  I  am  surprised  and  pleased 
to  have  met  with  one  who  does  not  fear 
to  love  ?     You  love  her,  do  you  not  V* 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  she  very  pretty  V* 

Sanin  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this 
last  question  .  .  .  however,  there  was  no 
way  of  drawing  out  of  it. 

"  You  know,  Maria  Nikolaeona,"  he 
began,  "  the  face  we  love  surpasses  all 
others ;  but  my  affianced  bride  is  really 
beautiful." 

"Really.?  In  what  style.?  Italian.? 
English  r 

"  Yes,  her  features  are  regular." 

"  You  have  not  got  her  portrait .?" 

"  No,"  (at  that  time  photographs  were 
not  even  thought  of.  Daguerreotypes 
had  only  just  been  introduced.) 

"What  is  her  name.?" 

"  Her  name  is  Gemma." 

"  And  what  is  yours  .?" 

"  Dimitri." 

"And  your  father's?" 

"  Paul." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Maria  Nikolae- 
ona, in  the  same  slow,  measured  tone, 
"  you  please  me  exceedingly,  Dimitri  Pao- 
lovitch .?  You  must  be  a  very  good  man. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  us  be  friends." 
She  pressed  his  hand  firmly  with  her 
pretty,  white,  strong  fingers..  Her  hand 
was    not    much  smaller   than  his — ^but 


much  warmer  and  smoother  and  softer, 
and  with  more  vitality  in  it. 

"  Only  you  know  what  has  struck  me 
suddenly  ?" 

"  What  ?" 

"  You  will  not  be  angry .?  No .?  She, 
you  say,  is  your  affianced  bride.  But 
was  that  necessary .?" 

Sanin  frowned.  "  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Maria  Nikolaeona." 

Maria  Nikolaeona  gave  a  quiet,  mean- 
ing laugh,  and,  lifting  her  head,  threw 
back  her  hair  which  had  fallen  over  her 
cheek.  "  He  is  really  charming,"  she 
murmured  half  pensively,  half  absently. 
"  A  knight-errant !  After  that,  how  is 
one  to  put  any  faith  in  people  who  as- 
sure you  that  idealists  do  not  exist  nowa- 
days.?" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  spoke  the  whole  time 
in  pure  Russian,  pure  Moscow  Russian 
— in  the  language  of  the  people,  and  not 
of  the  upper  classes. 

"  Doubtlessly  you  were  educated  at 
home  in  the  midst  of  an  old-fashioned 
and  God-fearing  family .?  From  what 
government  are  you .?" 

"  The  government  of  Tula." 

"  Then  we  are  both  from  the  same  go- 
vernment. My  father  .  .  .  You  know 
who  my  father  was  .?" 

"  Yes,  I  know." 

"  He  was  born  at  Tula.  But  now  let 
us  talk  business." 

"  That  is  to  say — ^how  talk  business  .? 
What  do  you  mean  by  that .?" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  half  closed  her  eyes. 

"  But  with  what  object  did  you  come 
here?"  (When  she  closed  her  eyes  in 
that  manner,  they  assumed  a  rather 
kindly  and  satirical  expression ;  but  when 
again  she  opened  them  wide,  in  their 
bright,  cold  brilliancy  there  was  a  look 
that  betokened  something  evil  and 
menacing.  The  crowning  beauty  of  her 
eyes  was  her  eyebrows — which  grew 
thick,  and  rather  low.)  "  You  wish  me  to 
buy  your  estate  ?  You  require  money 
for  your  marriage  ?     Am  I  not  right  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  need  of  money." 

"  And  is  it  much  that  you  require  ?" 

"  For  present  emergencies,  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  would  be  sufficient.  Your 
husband  knows  my  estate,  you  can  con- 
sult with  him ;  but  I  should  not  ask  too 
high  a  price  for  it."  v 

Maria  Nikolaeona  shook  her  head. 
"  Firstly,'*  she  said,  pausing,  and  laying 
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the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  the  cuff  of  Sa- 
nin's  coat,  "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  my  husband,  excepting  on 
dress,  and  he  is  a  first-rate  judge  in 
those  matters  ;  and  secondly,  why  do  you 
say  that  you  will  not  fix  a  very  high  price 
on  your  estate  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  you  because  you  are  in  love 
and  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices.  ...  I 
shall  accept  no  sacrifices  from  you.  In- 
stead of  encouraging  those  noble  senti- 
ments of  yours,  am  I  to  nip  them  in  the 
bud  ?  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 
At  times,  I  treat  people  unmercifully — 
but  in  a  different  way  to  that." 

Sanin  was  puzzled  to  know  whether  she 
was  serious  or  only  making  fun  of  him, 
and  thought  to  himself,  "  Oh !  I  see,  one 
must  keep  one's  ears  well  open  with  you." 

The  servant  came  into  the  room  with 
a  Russian  tea-urn,  tea-cups,  cream-pot, 
rusks,  etc.,  which  he  laid  out  between 
Sanin  and  Mme.  Polozofif,  and  then  with- 
drew. 

She  poured  him  out  a  cup  of  tea. 
"  You  are  not  particular  .'*"  she  asked, 
putting  him  in  the  sugar  with  her  fingers, 
while  the  tongs  lay  on  the  tray. 

"  Not  at  all !  and  from  such  lovely 
fingers.  ..."  He  did  not  finish  the 
phrase,  and  almost  choked  himself  with 
his  tea,  while  she  kept  watching  him  at- 
tentively and  sharply. 

"  I  merely  mentioned  that  I  would 
take  a  moderate  sum  for  my  estate,"  he 
continued,  "  thinking  that,  as  you  were 
abroad,  you  would  not  have  much  money 
to  spare ;  then  again,  I  feel  that  the  sale 
...  or  the  purchase  of  the  estate,  under 
similar  conditions,  would  be  an  irregu- 
lar proceeding,  and  I  am  bound  to  take 
this  into  consideration." 

Sanin  stammered  in  confusion,  while 
Maria  Nikolaeona  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  with  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap, 
gazed  at  him  with  the  same  piercing,  at- 
tentive look.     At  last  he  became  silent. 

"  Never  mind,  speak,  speak,"  she  said, 
drawing  him  as  it  were  out  of  his  dilem- 
ma ;  "  I  am  listening — I  like  to  hear  you 
talk;  speak." 

Sanin  then  commenced  describing  his 
estate,  how  many  acres  it  contained, 
where  it  was  situated,  the  household  be- 
longings, the  profits  that  could  be  derived 
from  it  .  .  .  and  even  gave  a  sketch  of 
the  picturesque  position  of  the  house ; 
while  Maria  Nikolaeona  kept  looking  and 


looking  at  him,  more  fixedly  and  search- 
ingly,  moving  and  biting  her  lips  which 
bore  no  trace  of  a  smile. 

He  began  at  last  to  feel  awkward  and 
discomposed  under  that  pertinacious 
glance,  and  again  was  silent. 

"  Dimitri  Paolovitch,"  began  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  and  paused  one  moment  in 
thought  ..."  Dimitri  Paolovitch,"  she 
repeated  ..."  Do  you  know  what :  I 
am  convinced  that  the  purchase  of  your 
estate  would  be  a  very  profitable  trans- 
action for  me,  and  that  we  shall  come  to 
an  agreement;  but  you  must  give  me  .  . 
two  days — yes,  two  days  for  considera- 
tion. You  can  surely  bear  a  separation 
of  two  days  ?  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer — against  your  will — I  give  you  my 
word  of  honor.  But  if  you  are  now  in 
need  of  five  or  six  thousand  francs,  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  lend  you  that  sum. 
We  shall  arrange  the  matter  afterward." 

Sanin  rose.  "  I  must  thank  you,  Ma- 
ria Nikolaeona,  for  your  kind  readiness 
in  assisting  one  who  is  almost  an  utter 
stranger  to  you.  .  .  .  But  if  you  decid- 
edly wish  it,  I  should  prefer  waiting  for 
your  final  answer — and  shall  stay  here 
two  days  longer." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  my  wish,  Dimitri  Paolo- 
vitch. But  it  will  be  very  trying  to  you  ? 
Tell  me,  will  it  not  ?" 

"  I  love  my  affianced  bride,  Maria  Ni- 
kolaeona— and  a  separation  from  her  is 
hard  to  bear." 

"O  you  treasure!"  murmured  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  with  a  sigh.  "  I  promise  not 
to  worry  you.     You  are  going .?" 

"  It  is  late,"  observed  Sanin. 

"  And  you  must  rest  after  your  journey 
— and  after  your  game  at  "  Fools"  with 
my  husband.  Tell  me,  (are  you  a  great 
friend  of  my  husband's  ?" 

"  We  were  at  the  same  school  toge- 
ther." 

"  And  was  he  the  same  as  he  is  now  ?" 

"  How  the  same  ?"  asked  Sanin. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  suddenly  burst  out 
laughing,  and  laughed  till  she  was 
crimson  in  the  face ;  she  put  her  hand- 
kerchief up  to  her  lips,  rose  from  the  chair, 
and,  with  an  air  of  fatigue,  went  up  to 
Sanin  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him. 

He  bowed,  and  turned  to  the  door. 

"  Come  early  to-morrow  morning — do 
you  hear.?"  she  called  after  him.  He 
looked  round,  as  he  passed  through  the 
door — and  saw  that  she  had  again  thrown 
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herself  into  the  arm-chair,  and  lifted  both 
her  hands  to  the  back  of  her  head. 
The  wide  sleeves  of  her  morning  dress 
had  fallen  back  almost  up  to  her  shoul- 


ders— and  it  was  impossible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  position  of  those 
arms,  the  whole  attitude  of  that  figure 
was  bewitchingly  beautiful. 
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The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Mill's  remark- 
able autobiography  was  written  in  or 
before  1861,  and  the  "  Remainder  of  my 
Life,",  as  he  pathetically  designates  the 
period  which  followed  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1870.  The  book  is  composed 
with  the  thoughtful  care  and  finish  of 
style  which  have  made  the  writer's  works 
popular  notwithstanding  the  dryness  and 
abstruseness  of  many  of  the  subjects 
which  he  treated.  Probably  no  scholar 
or  philosopher  has  left  an  equally  full 
and  faithful  history  of  his  education  and 
his  intellectual  life.  The  unconscious 
revelations  of  character  which  are  often 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  an  autobio- 
graphy bear  an  unusually  small  propor- 
tion to  the  deliberate  narrative,  because 
Mr.  Mill's  purpose  of  writing  a  candid 
account  of  his  life  was  made  effective  by 
his  long  practice  of  psychological  obser- 
vation. Having  fully  attained  the  ob- 
jects for  which  he  was  trained  in  youth, 
and  which  he  afterwards  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  business  and  duty  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Mill  thought,  with  a  self-confi- 
dence unmixed  with  vanity,  that  his  own 
progress  must  convey  useful  instruction 
to  others.  Although  he  was  not  incapa- 
ble of  employing  irony  among  his  con- 
troversial weapons,  it  would  appear  from 
his  Autobiography  as  from  his  other  writ- 
ings, that  he  was  almost  devoid  of  hu- 
mor, and  that  he  never  deviated  into 
playfulness.  The  discovery  of  truth, 
and  still  more  the  practical  application 
of  his  principles  to  that  which  he  deemed 
to  be  the  benefit  of  mankind,  seem  to  have 
wholly  occupied  his  mind.  He  even 
contrived  to  identify  a  romantic  tenacity 
of  tender  feeling  with  his  speculative  and 
didactic  career.  For  recreation,  for,gay- 
ety,  and  for  the  trivialities  which  are  es- 
sential to  humorous  contrasts,  he  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  he  could  in  any  cir- 
cumstances have  been  tolerant  of  non- 
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sense  ;  but  when  he  attributes  part  of  the 
early  unpopularity  of  the  Utilitarians  to 
the  wilful  exaggerations  and  paradoxes 
of  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  he  appreciates  the 
extraordinary  brilliance  of  his  conversa- 
tion.    If  Mr.  Mill  could  have  prearrang- 
ed his  life,   or  IK^ed  it  over  again,  he 
would  perhaps  have  scarcely  varied  its 
actual  course,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  earlier  and  more  active  part  in 
public  affairs.     His  employment  in  the 
India   House   from   seventeen   to  sixty 
gave  him  useful  experience  of  business 
and  of  men,  and   allowed   him  leisure 
and  independence  for  his  philosophical 
pursuits.    He  acknowledges  the  advan- 
tage which   he   derived   from  being   in 
this  respect  "  one  wheel  in   a  machine, 
the   whole   of  which   had  to   work   to- 
gether."    He  could  not    act    "  without 
satisfying  various   persons   very   unlike 
himself  that  the  thing  was  fit  to  be  done," 
and   thus  "  I  learnt  how  to  obtain  the 
best  I  coiild,  when  I  could  not  obtain 
everything ;  instead  of  being  indignant 
or  dispirited  because  I  could  not  have 
entirely  my  own  way,  to  be  pleased  and 
encouraged  when  I  could  have  the  small- 
est part  of  it ;  and  even  when  that  could 
not  be,  to  bear  with  complete  equanimity 
the  being  overruled  altogether."     No  les- 
son is  more  valuable  to  a  theoretical  re- 
former than   the   knowledge    that  men 
must  be  persuaded  and  influenced  as  well 
as  convinced   by  demonstration.     That 
opposing  colleagues  or  hesitating  supe- 
riors might  perhaps  sometimes  be  in  the 
right  was  a  consideration  which  seems 
not   to  have  occurred  to   the  infallible 
prophet  in  their  midst.     Except  in  the 
transaction  of  official  business,  Mr.  Mill 
had  few  opportunities  of  studying  human 
nature..    He  had  no  companions  iti  boy- 
hood ;  the  associates  of  his  maturer  years 
were  for  the  most  part  connected  with 
him  chiefly  by  intellectual  sympathy,  al- 
though some  of  them  may  not  have  uni- 
formly agreed  with  him  in  opinion.     Mr. 
Mill  mentions  as  a  natural  occurrence 
that  a  "  schism  "  between  Mr.  RoebuckK 
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and  himself,  which  afterwards  gradually 
widened,  began  in  the  preference  of  Mr. 
Roebuck  for  Byron  and  of  Mr.  Mill  for 
Wordsworth.  "  Both  Maurice  and  Ster- 
ling were  of  considerable  use  to  my  de- 
velopment," and  Mr.  Mill  records  his 
opinion  that  in  intellectual  power,  apart 
from  poetical  genius,  Maurice  was  supe- 
rior to  Coleridge.  It  is  perhaps  well  for 
ordinary  men  that  they  can  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  those  whom  they  like,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  their 
own  development.  With  John  Sterling, 
whose  intellect  was  imitative  and  rhetori- 
cal, while  his  charactel*  deserved  all  the 
affection  which  it  earned,  Mr.  Mill  says 
that  "  I  soon  became  very  intimate,  and 
was  more  attached  to  him  than  I  have 
been  to  any  other  man."  The  same  me- 
rits obtained  for  Sterling  the  rare  advan- 
tage of  having  his  memory  preserved  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  who  wrote  his  Life  with  a 
superior  and  almost  humorous  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character,  such  as  Johnson 
might  have  applied  to  the  biography  of 
a  more  manly  and  dignified  Boswell. 
About  the  age  of  thirty-five,  as  he  re- 
cords with  perfect  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  Mr.  Mill 
withdrew  from  the  limited  intercourse 
with  society  which  he  had  previously 
cultivated.  No  more  erroneous  proposi- 
tion has  ever  been  enunciated  than  the 
assertion  that  "a  person  of  high  intellect 
should  never  go  into  unintellectual  so- 
ciety unless  he  can  enter  it  as  an  apostle." 
Again,  "  If  the  character  is  formed  and 
the  mind  made  up  on  the  few  cardinal 
points  of  human  opinion,  agreement  of 
conviction  and  feeling  on  these  has  been 
felt  in  all  times  to  be  an  essential  requi- 
site of  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
friendship  in  a  really  earnest  mind."  A 
man  who  will  neither  enter  unintellectual 
society  nor  consort  with  any  one  who 
differs  from  him  in  opinion  practises  an 
unconscious  self-indulgence  analogous  to 
the  care  of  a  valetudinarian  for  freedom 
from  disturbance  and  for  an  equable 
temperature.  Iii  precisely  the  same  spi- 
rit, religious  bigots  and  other  leaders  of 
cliques  and  coteries  confine  themselves 
to  the  society  of  those  who  echo  or  share 
their  opinions.  From  the  date  of  his  vo- 
luntary seclusion  Mr.  Mill  lived  in  the 
closest  union  with  a  companion  who, 
among  other  qualities,  agreed  in  all  his 
opinions  so  completely  that  he  supposed 


himself  to  be  guided  by  her  judgment. 
To  be  never  doubted  and  never  contra- 
dicted is  for  the  wisest  of  men  more 
pleasant  than  wholesome.  Although 
nearly  the  whole  of  mankind  may  be 
classed  among  unintellectual  society,  yet 
they  have  something  to  teach  their  in- 
structors ;  and  difference  of  conviction  or 
feeling  tends  to  counteract  prejudice.  Mr. 
MflFs  later  works,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
strictly  scientific,  bear  abundant  traces  of 
the  mischievous  effects  of  his  rejection  of 
all  opportunities  of  learning  and  of  all  fac- 
ulties of  observation.  His  faculties  had 
ripened  early,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  manhood  he  had  accumulated 
an  almost  unprecedented  store  of  know- 
ledge ;  but,  if  learning  and  abstract 
thought  are  the  fit  occupation  of  youth, 
wisdom,  and  especially  that  part  of  it 
which  is  called  common  sense,  is  chiefly 
acquired  in  maturity.  The  supercilious 
condemnation  of  the  human  race,  under 
the  title  of  unintellectual  society,  scarce- 
ly becomes  a  philanthropic  reformer  who 
is  bound  to  study  the  actual  condition  of 
the  world  as  well  as  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  A  grazier  with  an  insupera- 
ble objection  to  the  sight  of  oxen  would 
not  be  more  capricious  than  a  psycholo- 
gist who  secluded  himself  from  an  unin- 
tellectual world. 

The  discipline  of  retirement  was  the 
less  required  by  Mr.  Mill  because  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  early  associa- 
tion with  equals.  The  voluntary  ancho- 
rite of  middle  age  had  in  boyhood  been 
condemned  by  an  austere  taskmaster  to 
laborious  solitude.  Almost  from  infancy 
he  was  engaged  in  severe  study  under  his 
father,  nor  was  the  course  of  instruction 
intermitted  during  the  daily  walks  which 
formed  his  only  exercise  and  recreation. 
Mr.  James  Mill,  who  was  not  inferior 
either  in  intellectual  vigor  or  in  the 
power  of  influencing  others  to  his  cele- 
brated son,  determined  to  make  him  a 
subject  and  example  of  the  highest  form 
of  intellectual  education.  The  experi- 
ment must  have  appeared  both  to  father 
and  son  to  have  resulted  in  perfect  suc- 
cess, but  it  would  have  been  better  that 
it  should  never  have  been  tried.  The 
teacher  was  not  only  exacting,  but  harsh 
and  impatient;  and  his  method  of  in- 
struction would  have  spoiled  any  ordina- 
ry temper,  as  the  exertions  which  he  de- 
manded would  have  been  fatal  to  an  ave- 
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rage  capacity.  The  son  was,  as  it  hap- 
pened, not  less  capable  of  learning  than 
the  father  was  resolute  to  teach,  and  in 
looking  back  on  his  education,  he  "  hesi- 
tates to  pronounce  whether  he  was  more 
a  loser  or  gainer  by  his  severity."  "  My 
father's  younger  children  loved  him  ten- 
derly ;  and  if  I  cannot  say  so  much  for 
myself,  I  was  always  loyally  devoted  to 
him."  At  three  years  old  John  Mill  be- 
gan to  learn  Greek,  in  which  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  afterwards  acquired  the 
grammatical  mastery  of  a  perfect  scholar. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  taught 
arithmetic,  and  from  four  to  eight  he 
read  all  Herodotus,  and  gave  his  father, 
during  their  walks,  accounts  derived 
from  written  notes  of  the  works  of  Ro- 
bertson, Hume,  Gibbon,  and  other  histo- 
ries which  he  read.  Among  other  works, 
he  read  the  Annual  Register  down  to 
1788,  and  his  admirers  will  perhaps  be 
shocked  by  the  grave  confession  that  be- 
fore he  was  set  right  by  his  father,  he  fa- 
vored, at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  the 
English  side  in  the  American  War.  Mil- 
ler's Historical  View  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment^ Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History^ 
and  M'Crie's  Life  of  John  Knox  furnish- 
ed at  this  time  opportunities  of  verbal 
instruction  "  respecting  civilization,  go- 
vernment, morality,  and  mental  cultiva- 
tion." He  had  also  to  instruct  a  youn- 
ger sister  in  the  Latin  grammar,  and  he 
went  through  with  her  a  considerable 
part  of  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Ccesar's  Com- 
mentarieSy  but  he  has  the  good  sense  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  setting  one  child 
to  teach  another.  Between  his  eighth 
and  twelfth  year  he  read  Virgil,  Horace, 
part  of  Livy,  the  whole  of  Sallust,  parts 
of  Ovid,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  one  or 
two  Greek  plays,  the  whole  of  Thucydi- 
des,  several  books  of  Polybius,  and 
amongst  other  things  Aristotle's  Rheto- 
ric, which  "  my  father  made  me  study 
with  peculiar  care,  and  throw  the  matter 
of  it  into  synoptic  tables."  "  During  the 
same  year  I  learnt  elementary  geometry 
and  algebra  thoroughly,  the  differential 
calculus,  and  other  parts  of  the  higher 
mathematics  far  from  thoroughly."  From 
ten  to  eleven  he  wrote  as  much  of  a  his- 
tory of  Rome  as  would  have  made  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  extending  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Licinian  laws ;  and  he  claims  to  have 
anticipated  Niebuhr  in    his  defence  of 


the  Agrarian  laws.  One  of  his  greatest 
amusements  was  experimental  science, 
though  only  in  a  theoretical  form.  At 
twelve  he  entered  on  a  more  advanced 
stage  in  his  course  of  instruction  with 
logic,  in  which  his  first  text-book  was  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add  that  he  read  the  whole  of 
Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Quinctilian,  and 
the  principal  Dialogues  of  Plato.  He 
also  assisted  his  father  during  the  correc- 
tion of  the  proofs  of  his  History  of  In- 
dia ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went 
through  with  his  father  a  complete  course 
of  political  economy.  Ricardo's  pam- 
phlets on  the  bullion  controversy  were 
used  for  instruction  on  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  money ;  and  the  pupil  was  re- 
quired to  correct  "  the  more  superficial 
views  of  Adam  Smith  by  the  superior 
lights  of  Ricardo."  At  this  point  his 
education  was  fortunately  interrupted  or 
diversified  by  a  residence  of  a  year  in 
France  in  the  house  of  Sir  Samuel  Ben- 
tham,  brother  to  the  celebrated  jurist. 
Nearly  fifty  years  afterwards  Mr.  Mill 
looked  back  with  complacent  approval 
on  the  successful  effort  of  his  father  to 
train  him  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation during  his  childish  years.  He 
declares  that  in  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, in  memory,  and  in  energy  of  cha- 
racter, he  was  rather  below  than  above 
par ;  and  "  what  I  could  do  could  assu- 
redly be  done  by  any  boy  or  girl  of  ave- 
rage capacity  and  healthy  physical  con- 
dition." It  would  be  interesting  to  as- 
certain whether  Mr.  Mill,  after  he  was 
grown  up,  ever  made  acquaintance  with 
children.  A  boy  of  average  capacity 
would  be  reduced  to  idiocy  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiment,  and  no  mother  in 
her  senses  would  subject  a  young  girl  to 
such  useless  torture.  Mr.  Mill  himself 
may  have  started,  as  he  says,  with  an  ad- 
vantage of  a  quarter  of  a  century  over 
his  "  contemporaries,"  but  it  is  impossible 
to  repair  the  misfortune  of  never  having 
been  a  boy.  It  may  even  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  young 
man  to  be  far  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  Mr.  Mill  was  indebted  to 
his  precocious  cultivation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  intercourse  with  several  of  the 
able  men  who  frequented  his  father's 
house  as  friends  or  disciples.  In  the 
number  were  included  Mr.  John  Austin 
and  Mr.  Charles  Austin,  Mr.  Grote,  the 
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present  Lord  Romilly,  and  the  present 
Lord  Belper.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr. 
Mill  became  a  student  and  earnest  adhe- 
rent of  Bentham  ;  at  sixteen  he  wrote  for 
the  Morning  Chronicle^  and  at  seventeen 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Westminster  Raneiv.  The  maturity  of  his 
judgment  at  that  early  age  is  perhaps  best 
illustrated  by  his  disapproval  of  the  ap- 
pointment by  Bentham  of  Bowring  as 
Editor  of  the  Reinew,  At  eighteen  he 
edited  Bentham 's  writings  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence. 

In  spite  of  the  exclusive  cultivation  by 
his  father  of  his  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers,  Mr.  Mill  was  capable  of  deep, 
imaginative,  and  even  morbid  feeling. 
About  the  age  of  twenty  he  fell,  by  a  na- 
tural reaction,  which  he  seems  never  af- 
terwards to  have  understood,  into  a  state 
of  despondency  which  was  first  relieved 
by  the  study  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth. 
During  his  previous  distress  he  had  been 
"  seriously  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the 
exhaustibility  of  musical  combinations  ;" 
and  he  consoles  himself  for  the  oddity  of 
his  trouble  by  the  remark  that  his  dejec- 
tion had  not  been  merely  egotistical,  in- 
asmuch as  the  exhaustion  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  music  would  affect  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  He  was  first  attracted  to 
Wordsworth  by  his  interest  in  natural 
scenery  ;  but  "  what  made  Wordsworth's 
poems  a  medicine  for  my  state  of  mind 
was  that  they  expressed  not  mere  outward 
beauty,  but  states  of  feeling  and  of 
thought  colored  by  feeling  under  the  ex- 
citement of  beauty."  It  is  remarkable 
that  he  nevertheless  seems  never  to  have 
fully  appreciated  Wordsworth's  poetical 
genius.  A  more  permanent  and  extraor- 
dinary proof  of  his  suceptibility  to  emo- 
tion was  his  absorbing  devotion  to  the 
lady  whom  he  finally  married.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  all  his  works  were,  as 
he  persuaded  himself,  joint  productions  ; 
and  those  thoughts  which  have  contribu- 
ted most  to  the  success  and  reputation  of 
his  writings  emanated,  according  to  his 
belief,  from  her  genius.  One  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  his  belief 
in  her  consummate  ability  is  furnished 
by  his  account  of  his  estimate  of  Mr. 
Carlyle  : — **  I  knew  that  I  could  not  see 
round  him,  and  could  never  be  certain 
that  I  saw  over  him,  and  I  never  pre- 
sumed to  judge  him  with  any  definiteness, 


until  he  was  interpreted  to  me  by  one 
greatly  the  superior  of  us  both,  who  was 
more  of  a  poet  than  he,  and  more  of  a 
thinker  than  I,  whose  own  mind  and 
nature  included  his,  and  infinitely  more." 
That  a  lady  who  never  wrote  anything, 
and  who,  except  by  a  passionate  lover,  was 
not  known  ever  to  have  thought  or  said 
anything  worth  recording,  was  far  supe- 
rior in  extent  and  degree  of  power  to  a 
man  whose  lofty  genius  has  been  proved 
by  writings  of  the  highest  order,  is  a  para- 
dox not  to  be  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  a  blind  admirer.  It  may  be  believed 
that  Mr.  Mill  is  justified  in  tracing  to  the 
influence  of  his  wife  the  change  or  dete- 
rioration of  his  economic  doctrines  by 
the  admixture  of  socialism  in  his  later 
writings.  The  encroachment  of  feeling 
and  philanthropy  on  science  would  be  a 
natural  result  of  feminine  influence.  In 
other  respects  the  supposed  share  of  Mrs. 
Mill  in  the  productions  of  her  husband 
was  probably  the  result  of  his  wishes  and 
his  fancy.  Their  entire  community  of 
thought  and  opinion  proves  that  she 
never  opposed  or  contradicted  him,  while 
she  had  the  skill  to  color  all  his  intellec- 
tual activity  with  afiection  and  sympathy. 
He  had  held  from  his  youth  the  opinion 
that  women  were  entitled  to  an  equal 
share  of  political  rights  ;  but  it  was  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  his  intercourse 
with  a  woman  whom  he  exalted  into  a 
poet  and  philosopher  that  he  deluded 
himself  with  the  belief  of  the  equality  of 
the  sexes.  To  many  men  such  a  misap- 
prehension of  the  laws  of  nature  would 
be  fatal  to  romance,  as  well  as  incompa- 
tible with  dispassionate  experience  and 
observation  ;  but  the  eccentricities  of 
passionate  affection  are  innumerable ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  essential  to  Mr. 
Mill's  happiness  that  he  should  imagine 
the  woman  whom  he  loved  to  be  a  logi- 
cian and  a  political  economist.  If  he  had 
possessed  athletic  accomplishments,  he 
would  perhaps  have  believed  that  she 
could  beat  him  in  running  or  at  cricket ; 
except  indeed  that  early  training  among 
boys  in  a  playground  would  probably 
have  given  an  entirely  different  direction 
to  his  thoughts.  It  is  singular  that  in 
his  detailed  account  of  his  childhood  he 
never  mentions  his  mother,  except  in  a 
passing  censure  on  his  father  for  having 
married  without  assured  means  of  sub- 
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sistence.  It  may  be  inferred  that  in  that 
household  masculine  supremacy  was 
never  questioned. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to 
give  a  full  account  of  a  work  which  is  full 
of  interesting  matter.  It  is  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Mill  that  he  never  seems  to  have 
entertained  a  doubt  of  the  expediency  of 
all  his  acts  and  speeches  during  his  short 
Parliamentary  career.  He  claims  for 
himself,  perhaps  with  justice,  the  credit 
of  having  persuaded  the  followers  of 
Mr.  Beales  to  relinquish  their  purpose  of 
defying  the  police  and  the  Government 
by  holding  a  second  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Beales  himself 
and  other  leaders  of  the  mob  had  pre- 
viously failed  in  a  similar  attempt. 
"  After  the  working-men  had  conceded  so 
much  to  me,  I  felt  bound  to  comply  with 
their  request  that  I  would  attend  and 
speak  at  their  meeting  at  the  Agricultu- 
ral Hall,  the  only  meeting  called  by  the 
Reform  League  which  I  ever  attended." 
It  is  well  that  there  was  some  excuse  for 
a  proceeding  which,  immediately  after 
the  attack  on  the  Hyde  Park  railings, 
certainly  required  explanation.  Mr. 
Mill  differed  from  the  Reform  League, 
both  because  female  suffrage  was  not 
included  in  their  demands,  and  also 
because  he  was  in  his  later  years  a  con- 
sistent opponent  of  the  Ballot.  His  soli- 
citude for  the  representation  of  minori- 
ties, and  his  adoption  of  Mr.  Hare's  in- 
genious project,  show,  if  proof  had  been 
needed,  that  Mr.  Mill  consulted  only  his 
own  notions  of  justice,  and  not  the  wish- 
es of  the  multitude.  The  cumulative 
vote,  which  he  warmly  supported,   was 


the  other  day  denounced  by  Mr.  Bright, 
a  reformer  of  a  wholly  different  type,  as 
the  worst  electoral  contrivance  which  had 
ever  been  devised.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Mill  greatly  surpassed  his  eloquent  rival 
in  popular  influence.  As  was  said  by 
another  democratic  politician,  the  arti- 
sans knew  all  about  Mr.  Bright,  but  Mr. 
Mill  seemed  to  descend  to  them  from  the 
skies  ;  and  they  were  delighted  with  phi- 
losophic demonstrations  that  their  own 
inarticulate  wants  and  passions  were  con- 
sistent with  transcendental  reason.  Mr. 
Mill's  greatest  practical  error  consisted 
in  his  alliance  with  forces  which  it  would 
have  been  wholly  impossible  for  him  to 
control.  In  the  present  year,  at  the  last 
public  meeting  which  he  attended,  he 
propounded  his  fantastic  theory  of  the  an- 
nexation by  the  State  of  the  "  unearned 
increment  "  of  land  before  an  audience 
which,  as  he  ought  to  have  known,  was 
bent  on  simple  spoliation.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  old  Greek  dream  of  go- 
vernment by  philosophers  would,  if  it 
were  realized,  be  advantageous  to  the 
world.  In  actual  life  the  philosophers 
would  only  furnish  theories  to  be  put  in 
practice  without  respect  to  philosophic 
limitations  by  the  numerical  majority. 
On  the  whole,  custom  and  traditional  law 
are  more  convenient  guides.  The  Auto- 
biography will  be  highly  instructive  to. 
those  who  are  not  in  an  unqualified  sense 
disciples  of  Mr.  Mill.  The  generation 
which  has  been  largely  moulded  \>y  his 
influence  will  be  almost  too  much  dis- 
posed to  accept  his  revelations  as  a  gos- 
pel.— Saturday  Revinv, 
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LETTER   I. 


English  people,  who  glean  their  ideas 
of  Spanish  life  and  character  from  a  so- 
journ at  Madrid  or  Malaga,  Gibraltar,  or 
Seville,  know  strangely  little  of  the  real 
state  of  education  and  social  life  in  the 
less-visited  towns  of  the  interior. 

When  I  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  my 
way  to  the  secluded  town  from  which  I 
write,  I  was  warned  not  to  attempt  to  re- 
turn to  Cadiz,  as  the  line  was  cut,  and 
that  city  "  in  a  state  of  siege."     Malaga 


was  "  in  a  condition  very  little  better." 
However,  I  went  on  by  sea  to  Malaga, 
hardly  knowing — indeed,  I  should  say, 
very  doubtful  whether  or  no  I  should  be 
able  to  take  train  into  the  interior.  At 
Malaga,  the  first  token  of  "  La  Republi- 
ca  Democratica  Federal  "  was  a  string  of 
red-capped  Voluntarios,  who  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  Customs  officials. 
They  boarded  our  steamer,  headed  by 
their  captain,  and  with   fixed   bayonets 
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marched  up  to  the  breakfast-table  on 
deck  to  confer  with  our  captain.  They 
seemed  but  ill  armed,  and  wore  no  uni- 
form, save  the  scarlet  flannel  cap,  peaked 
over  the  eyes,  of  which  every  shop  win- 
dow was  full.  Some  had  old  fowling- 
pieces,  some  Enfield  rifles,  some  the  Sni- 
der. They  seemed  restless  and  haggard, 
and  indeed,  one  of  them  told  me,  as  we 
smoked  a  cigarette  together,  that  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  Government, 
his  faith — in  a  word,  with  everything. 
Our  captain,  a  hearty  Englishman,  who 
did  not  like  arms  at  his  breakfast-table, 
good-humoredly  asked  them  to  "  unfix 
bayonets."  This  the  poor  fellows  did, 
after  a  moment's  demur,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  Afterwards,  I  met  these  same  men 
at  the  Custom  House,  and  they  passed 
my  luggage  unopened,  in  remembrance 
of  our  cigar  and  chat  together,  and  be- 
haved most  courteously.  This  was  my 
first  introduction  to  the  Intransigentes. 
Next  day,  two  thousand  Malaguanese 
Voluntarios,  who  had  been  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  Seville,  entered  the 
town,  preceded  by  their  band,  and  four 
cannon.  They,  too,  were  ill  armed,  and 
only  distinguished  from  civilians  by  the 
red  cap  ;  they  promenaded  the  street  in 
triumph  for  some  time,  and  at  a  bugle 
call  dispersed  at  once,  each  man  going  to 
his  own  home.  In  two  hours  Malaga 
was  quiet  as  ever,  and  not  an  armed  man 
seen  in  its  streets.  The  only  active 
measure  taken  on  that  day  was  the  issu- 
ing of  the  order  for  every  Nun  to  leave 
her  convent  in  twenty-four  hours,  which 
time  of  grace  was  readily  extended,  at 
the  request  of  the  English  and  American 
Consuls,  to  six  days. 

Starting  up-country,  viA  Cordoba,  I 
was  reminded  only  too  sadly  of  the  un- 
happy state  of  sunny,  beautiful  Spain. 
The  corn,  over-ripe,  was  ungathered  in  ; 
at  each  small  station  stood,  with  fixed 
bayonets,  a  couple  of  Guardas  Civiles. 
No  words  of  mine  can  describe  the  alter- 
nate beauty  and  savage  grandeur  of  the 
route  from  Malaga  to  Cordoba.  From 
Malaga  to  Alova,  the  wild  semi-cultivat- 
ed slopes  stretched  out  far  as  eye  could 
see,  reminding  one,  here  and  there,  of 
the  Wiltshire  Downs  on  a  grand  scale ; 
but  at  Alova,  a  lovely  town  of  some  8,000 
people,  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalusia 
Abaga  (Andalusia  the  lower)  suddenly 
spread  around  us  in  all  their  beauty,  lit 


up  by  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun — 
the  orange,  the  vines  crowning  slope  after 
slope,  the  full  palm-tree,  and  the  olive- 
patches  dotting  the  landscape  far  and 
near ;  field  after  field  separated  by  hedges 
of  prickly  pear,  and  groups  of  aloes  here 
and  there,  completely  enchanted  and  fas- 
cinated heart  and  soul,  and  one  forgot  the 
sorrows  of  one's  new  country,  and  her 
strife  and  her  bloodshed,  in  looking  on  her 
beauty  and  her  grace. 

Suddenly  all  was  changed — vineyards, 
olives,  trees,  were  all  but  as  a  dim  mist 
of  blue  far  behind,  and  we  had  entered 
on  a  scene  of  more  savage  grandeur  than 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  or  the  Tyrol. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the 
country,  after  crossing  the  Guadalhorce 
near  Bogantes  Station.  Far  and  wide 
there  is  nothing  but  naked  rock ;  you 
look  up,  peak  after  peak  of  granite 
towers  up  above  the  line  and  cuts  its 
rugged  way  into  the  deep  clear  blue, 
while  to  your  left,  seen  here  and  there 
through  the  holes  of  the  rock,  the  Gua- 
dalhorce, increased  and  fed  by  one  cas- 
cade after  another,  foams  and  dashes 
along  over  its  huge  granite  boulders. 
The  line  goes  through  tunnel  after  tun- 
nel in  swift  succession,  until  the  far-^m- 
ed  viaduct  at  Bogantes  is  passed  at  a 
foot's  pace. 

The  chief  spot  of  interest-  is  the 
"  Hoyo,"  or  gorge,  with  the  river  foam- 
ing at  its  side  as  just  described.  This 
magnificent  scenery  is  but  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Bogantes  station,  and  is  called 
here  "  the  pass  of  the  Guadalhorce."  It  is 
hardly  more  than  fifty  miles  from  Mala- 
ga, and  I  can  only  wonder  that  the  ar- 
tist's hand  and  pencil  are  not  busy  here 
year  by  year,  where  all  is  so  intensely 
new,  and  almost  untrodden  ground. 

Let  me  pass  on  to  the  end  of  my  jour- 
ney. The  road,  save  for  the  beautiful 
ridge  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  just  tinged 
by  the  setting  sun ;  and  the  silver  Gua^ 
dalquivir — winding  among  its  here  tree- 
less hills — was  treeless,  barren,  and  de- 
void of  beauty.  Late  at  night  I  arrived 
at  my  destination,  and  was  only  too  glad 
to  turn  off  to  rest. 

What  struck  me  most,  at  first,  was  the 
wretched  state  of  the  streets,  which  is 
common  to  the  towns  of  the  interior ;  they 
have  no  pavement,  but  have  at  some  re* 
mote  period  been  "  pitched  "  with  huge 
stones,  many  of  which  have  gone,  leaving 
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holes  a  foot  deep.  All  travelling  is  ac- 
complished on  horse  or  donkey-back :  or 
in  springless  mule  carts,  which  jolt  one  to 
pieces.  These  carts  are  covered  with 
bamboo  canes,  with  a  sacking  at  each 
end ;  the  bottom  is  simply  a  piece  of  or- 
dinary matting  stretched  over  the  iron 
bars  that  join  the  wheels.  But,  to  say 
truth,  there  is  hardly  any  communication 
between  town  and  town.  Villages,  coun- 
try houses,  farm-houses  absolutely  have 
no  existence,  owing  to  the  unsafe  state  of 
the  country.  The  farmers  live  in  the 
towns,  and  gather  their  wheat  and  gar- 
vancos  (a  sort  of  pea)  into  the  camera, 
or  attic,  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Walking  out  the  next  morning,  I  heard 
in  the  distance  the  well-known  strains  of 
the  Marseillaise,  played  in  the  most  lively 
way  by  a  brass  band,  and  presently  a 
tiny  coffin,  swung  between  four  boys, 
came  round  the  comer :  the  coffin  of  a 
little  fair-haired  child  of  some  seven 
summers,  laid  out  in  blue  paper,  with  a 
glass  lid  to  show  its  peaceful  face.  A 
crowd  of  boys,  cutting  capers,  singing 
and  shouting,  ran  before  it,  while  close  • 
behind  it,  at  a  swinging  pace,  and  play- 
ing their  loudest  and  liveliest,  came  the 
band  I  had  heard ;  behind  them,  four 
abreast,  walked  fifty  or  sixty  young  men, 
chiefly  of  the  mining  or  artisan  class. 
This  ceremony  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of 
Spain,  and  has  only  existed  since  the 
Republic  was  formed.  It  is  called  a 
"  civil  funeral."  The  ceremony  is  sim- 
ple enough ;  the  band  (of  advanced  Re- 
publicans) marches  to  the  house  whence 
the  funeral  is  to  come,  and  forms  a  semi- 
circle around  the  door,  with  all  the  fol- 
lowers ;  they  then  march  to  the  cemete- 
ry, play  one  last  lively  Republican  air,  in 
token  that  the  innocent  has  gone  to  a 
better  country,  and  is  safe  "  en  manos  de 
Dios,"  leaving  the  little  flimsy  coffin  on 
one  of  the  stones,  until  the  grave  digger 
can  find  time  to  inter  it.  The  law  in 
other  days  was,  that  no  funeral  should 
take  place  without  a  priest,  but  this  was 
repealed  by  the  Republic,  and  permission 
given  to  all  to  bury  with  or  without  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  It  is  sad,  I  must  con- 
fess, to  witness  such  a  spectacle ;  it  is  a 
defiance  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers, 
from  men  who  absolutely  have  no  faith 
at  all  to  cling  to  in  its  place.  Strangely 
enough,  I  have  never  seen  a  grown-up 
person  buried  with  a  civil  funeral.     The 


most  striking  part  of  a  Spanish  funeral, 
is  the  number  of  those  who  follow.  Every 
friend  of  the  bereaved  family,  every  dis- 
tant relation,  those  in  the  same  street, 
and  all  who  knew  the  dead  man,  leave 
their  work  and  follow  him  to  his  last 
resting-place.  No  women  ever  follow ; 
no  "special  mourning  seems  to  be  used. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  him- 
self an  Intransigente,  but  not  an  ultra- 
red.  Here  is  the  blot  of  the  Spanish 
Republic,  that  there  "  are  Republicans 
an^  Republicans  ;"  the  moderates  are  di- 
vided, the  ultras  are  divided,  and  they 
will  not,  even  in  face  of  the  ruin  of  their 
country,  unite.  This  man,  intransigente 
himself,  saw  the  danger  to  our  town  from 
his  advanced  brethren  of  the  same  order 
— men  who  live  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Morena,  whose  one  idea  is  equality  of 
property,  and  the  dividing  of  their  coun- 
try into  countless  small  "  cantones,"  or 
states,  and  who  descend  on  any  town  at 
will, — which  is  ungarrisoned, — and  sim- 
ply demand  and  receive  from  the  fright- 
ened inhabitants  any  sum  they  choose  to 
name.  I  should  say  that  during  the 
summer  our  town  had  absolutely  no  gar- 
rison at  all.  The  Alcalde,  to  his  honor 
be  it  spoken,  equipped  and  armed,  and 
kept  at  his  own  expense,  some  three  hun- 
dred Voluntarios,  to  defend  the  proper- 
ty of  his  fellow- townsmen,  English  and 
Spanish,  from  the  descent  of  the  insur- 
gents. Nightly  they  walked  the  town 
and  guarded  the  threshing  floors  from 
fire.  One  night  the  rumor  was  spread 
"  the  Intransigentes  from  the  Sierra  are 
in  the  town."  Yes.  They  had  descend- 
ed to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty, 
and  were  drinking  in  the  very  fonda  I 
had  occupied  a  few  nights  before.  They 
had  come  to  levy  contributions,  and  to 
proclaim  our  town  an  independent  can- 
ton. You,  in  England,  would  have 
taken  them  prisoners  at  once,  with  a  force 
of  three  hundred  men  to  support  you. 
We,  however — that^is,  our  authorities — 
did  no  such  thing.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
befell  them.  • 

At  midnight  the  Voluntarios  marched 
down  to  the  fonda  :  armed  they  were  to 
the  teeth ;  behind  them  followed  a  string 
of  mules  and  donkeys.  At  one  o'clock 
that  morning  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
on  beasts  of  burden,  guarded  on  each 
side  by  a  string  of  red-capped  Volunta- 
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rios,  marched  out  of  the  town,  and  were 
taken  to  a  spot  twelve  miles  off,  and — 
shot  ? — no — but  simply  told  to  dismount, 
and  not  enter  our  city's  walls  again  !  I 
asked  one  of  the  authorities  wAy  this 
was  so  ?  "  Why,"  said  he,  gravely  and 
sadly,  "  for  aught  I  know  those  very 
men's  party  may  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment to-morrow,  and  some  of  them 
being  men  of  position,  may  themselves 
be  liberated,  and  hold  office."  "And 
then  ?"  said  I.  "  Why,  f/ie/iy  where  would 
I  be  ?" 

This  little  visit  of  gentlemen  from  the 
Morena,  however,  bore  fruit  afterwards, 
in  a  way  we  little  expected.  One  night 
I  passed  at  twelve  o'clock  up  the  dark 
and  silent  street  in  which  the  barracks 
of  the  Voluntarios  stood.  I  had  always 
been  glad  to  see  the  gleam  of  their  sen- 
try's beyonet,  and  the  red  tips  of  their 
cigarillos,  as  the  guard  sat  waiting  for 
any  fire  or  other  emergency,  and  smoked 
the  night  away.  To-night  the  barrack- 
door  was  closed  ;  the  sentry  absent ;  the 
barracks  deserted.  I  could  not  think 
what  it  meant.  Next  morning  the  town 
was  in  a  ferment.  The  main  body  of  our 
trusty  defenders,  arms  and  all,  had 
marched  boldly  through  the  streets  the 
evening  before,  openly  announcing  their 
intention  to  join  the  Intransigentes  in 
the  Sierra,  and  once  more  our  town  was 
undefended. 

A  strange  picture  then  presented  it- 
self. Spanish  families,  in  some  cases, 
sent  for  their  employes,  from  olive  farm 
and  mine,  to  come  in  nightly  to  the  casas, 
and  act  as  body  guards.  In  the  house 
next  to  my  own,  some  twenty  men  armed 
sat  throughout  the  night  around  and 
within  the  casa  of  their  master,  and  drove 
away  alarm  with  frequent  copas  de  vino, 
and  the  tinkle  of  guitar,  as  light  feet 
danced  the  fandango  until  morning 
dawned.  Arms  were  carried  by  hun- 
dreds in  the  streets  and  the  Piazza ; 
journeying  outside  the  walls  was  at  an 
end. 

One  morning,  I  was  standing  at  the 
open  window,  looking  out  on  the  olive 
groves  and  withered  plains,  waiting  for 
breakfast,  and  enjoying  the  cool  morning 
air ;  suddenly,  the  maid  who  had  gone 
for  the  fruit  and  bread  for  our  early  meal, 
entered  the  room  with  outspread  hands. 
"  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  I  asked. 
**  Mucha  g^nte,  mucha  g^nte  en  la  Piaz- 


za," was  her  excited  answer,  pointing 
out  of  window  towards  the  olive  groves. 
Scanning  the  avenues  with  my  glass,  I 
saw  a  little  band  of  sixty  or  eighty  men 
under  arms.  These  were  none  other  than 
OUT  friends  who  had  deserted  a  few  nights 
before.  Finding  provisions  run  short 
in  the  Sierra,  they  had  made  a  descent 
at  early  morn  on  the  Piazza  (where  the 
market  is  held),  and  taken  ample  stores 
of  bread,  fruit,  and  meat ;  and  were  now 
almost  within  gun-shot  of  the  town, 
calmly  smoking  their  cigarillos  and  di- 
viding the  spoil. 

Seven  or  eight  hours  after,  a  flying 
column  of  General  Pavia's  army,  some 
2 GOG  strong,  bringing  back  peace  to  An- 
dalucia,  passed  over  the  very  spot  where 
the  deserters  had  stood,  and  entered  the 
town,  to  restore  order  !  They  had  come, 
flushed  with  victory,  from  the  storming 
of  Seville.  Next  day  an  edict  went 
forth  that  all  fire-arms  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  troops,  under  pain  of  pun- 
ishment; the  soldiers  entered  any  dis- 
affected house,  and  two  mule-carts,  piled 
with  our  townsmen's  arms,  went  away 
with  the  troops. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  far  behind 
the  age,  in  civilization,  are  these  towns  of 
the  interior.  The  streets  unpaved  and 
unlighted,  save  here  and  there  with  an  oil 
lamp ;  children  up  to  the  age  of  nine  and 
ten  constantly  running  about  the  streets 
stark-naked, — not  however  girls ;  in  a 
town  of  thirty  thousand  people  not  a 
single  book-shop,  the  only  books,  chiefly 
of  a  religious  order,  being  procurable 
once  a  year  at  the  "  feria,"  or  annual  fair. 
It  may  amuse  you,  however,  to  know  that 
the  first  three  books  that  met  my  eye 
were  translations  of  Scott's  "  Guy  Man- 
nering,"  the  Bible  (in  Spanish  of  course), 
and  a  copy  of  "  Regula  Clari."  Again, 
people  talk  much  of  Spanish  ladies ;  and 
certainly  the  higher  classes  are  in  some 
cases  very  beautiful,  and  in  their  grace- 
ful mantillas,  trailing  dresses,  and  stately 
walk  have  no  equal,  but  they  are  strange- 
ly uneducated,  and  their  musical  powers 
very  slender ;  still,  the  Spanish  women^ 
as  a  rule,  are  good,  really  religious,  very 
affiectionate  mothers,  very  generous 
friends.  But  there  are  no  schools,  and 
hardly  any  governesses,  so  how  can  they 
learn  ? 

Let  me  here,  as  one  who  is  neither 
Cailist  nor  Republican,  nor  a  bigot  in 
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religion,  but  who  simply  wishes  well  to 
a  country  where  he  has  received  kind- 
ness from  all  parties,  pay  a  passing  tri- 
bute to  the  large-heartedness  of  the  Spa- 
niards. A  few  weeks  since  I  was  in  a  dif- 
ficulty, and  appealed  to  a  passing  stran- 
ger, a  Spanish  fondista  (hotel-keeper)  for 
help.  The  help  required  was  readily 
and  freely  given,  and,  as  I  shook  the 
hand  of  my  generous  friend  at  parting, 
I  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  help,  and 
inquired  who  and  what  he  was.  "  Never 
mind  what  I  am,"  was  the  ready  answer ; 
"  Protestant  or  Catholic,  Republican  or 
Carlist,  you  stood  in  need  of  help,  and  we 
are  brothers  because  we  are  Christians ,^^ 

LETTER    II. 

You  cannot  think  how  entirely  differ- 
ent Spanish  domestic  life  is  from  what 
it  is  in  England,  nor  would  you  credit  it 
were  I  to  tell  you  how  rough  and  rude 
is  the  life  of  the  lower — how  ephemeral 
and  purposeless  the  pursuits  of  the  high- 
er-classes. 

Let  us  take  a  glimpse  of  family  life 
in  the  middle  class.  The  Spanish  houses 
are  built  chiefly  of  the  hard  but  porous 
sand  or  iron-stone,  quarries  of  which 
abound  in  the  interior ;  they  have  some 
ten  or  twelve  rooms,  all  of  which  are 
paved  with  stone,  or  large  tiles,  for  in 
this  country  of  dust  and  burning  heat — 
the  thermometer  has  varied  from  87°  to 
95°  throughout  the  summer — no  carpets 
seem  to  be  used,  save  just  in  one  room  in 
the  heart  of  the  winter.  The  stable  is  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  horses,  mules, 
and  carriages  all  pass  through  the  hall 
just  as  do  the  inmates  of  the  house.  I 
have  often  been  taking  a  "  refresco"  with 
the  sefior  and  his  sposa  in  the  hall, 
and  we  have  had  to  move  the  little  table 
to  let  the  servant  and  his  mules  pass 
through  !  Every  morning  the  "  creada," 
or  Spanish  maid-servant,  takes  her  water- 
ing-pot, and  carefully  lays  the  dust,  and 
cools  the  room  with  an  abundant  sprink- 
ling of  aqua  fresca.  At  early  mom  the 
master  rises,  and  his  little  cup  of  choco- 
lati,  an  egg,  and  a  slice  of  melon  await 
him  in  the  sala,  or  large  sitting-room — 
to  English  eyes  a  most  comfortless  place ; 
very  large,  stone-flagged,  with  a  few 
massive  chairs,  walls  painted  in  the  rud- 
est way,  and  one  large  table  in  the  midst. 
The  rooms,  owing  to  the  heat,  are  al- 
ways kept  darkened  by  means  of  closed 


shutters  throughout  the  day :  some  of  the 
windows  have  glass,  some  not :  but  all 
are  strongly  protected,  without  exception, 
by  a  strong  cage  of  massive  iron-work 
outside.  The  sefiora  has  her  chocolati 
in  her  bedroom,  at  the  open  window,  en- 
joying the  fresh  morning  breeze. 

All  the  Spaniards  rise  as  a  rule  at  five 
or  six  in  the  summer  to  enjoy  the  only 
enjoyable  time  of  the  summer  day ;  at 
one  o'clock  they  have  dinner — the  comida 
— and  after  that  follows  the  two  hours* 
siesta  in  a  darkened  room.  Evening 
then  draws  on,  the  delicious  night-breeze 
rises  and  blows  freshly  from  the  hills, 
and  the  ladies  go  out  in  groups  to  the 
alamedo  for  the  passao,  or  walk.  Such  is 
the  Spanish  lady's  day.  She  has,  how- 
ever, her  creadas  to  look  after :  and, 
above  all,  her  dresses  to  make  or  super- 
intend and  her  graceful  mantilla  to  ar- 
range. It  is  quite  a  striking  sight  to 
pass  down  the  streets  from  six  to  eight 
at  night,  and  see  the  graceful  carriage  of 
the  head,  and  the  stately  upright  walk  of 
the  Spanish  ladies,  with  their  long  white 
dresses  trailing  behind  them,  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  1  how  they  manage  to  walk  over 
the  rough,  unpaved,  uneven  streets  with- 
out a  trip  is  a  mystery.  At  about  ten 
all  retire  to  rest,  to  rise  up  refreshed  for 
another  uneventful  day. 

As  regards  the  master  of  the  house,  he 
really  seems  to  have  but  one  interest  in 
life,  and  that  is.  Politics.  He  may  ride 
out  to  view  his  olive  farm,  or  his  mine  : 
and  you  will  certainly  meet  him  in  his 
shop,  his  casino,  or  his  friend's  casa, 
smoking  the  inevitable  cigarillo,  and 
chatting,  or  making  a  bargain.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  reading  of  any 
sort,  not  even  a  book  of  the  calibre  of  a 
three  volume  novel.  Politics,  politics 
are  everything  to  him,  and  of  politics  he 
seems  never  to  tire.  I  was  but  yesterday 
talking  with  a  friend  here,  a  professional 
man,  one  who  would  give  up  all  for  the 
sake  of  "his  cause,"  and  during  the 
whole  weary  evening  we  seemed  to  have 
nothing  in  common.  At  last  I  bethought 
myself  of  the  unfailing  subject,  and  said, 
"  What  is  your  opinion  of  Sefior  Caste- 
lar's  enforcing  the  penalty  of  death 
again  ?"  In  a  moment  all  was  changed  : 
his  look  of  utter  apathy  had  given  place 
to  the  keenest  enthusiasm,  and  knocking 
the  cigarillo  out  of  his  mouth,  he  said, 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  flushed  cheeks. 
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'  Castelar  is  a  statesman,  a  poet,  and  an 
orator;  he  knows  and  says  that,  in 
desperate  cases,  desperate  remedies  must 
be  applied ;  so  he  does  right  for  awhile 
to  enforce  once  more  capital  punishment 
in  our  army  ;  for  me,  I  am  a  Republican 
of  Republicans,  and  I  consider  capital 
punishment  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity.  I  desire  nothing  for  my 
country  but  to  see  her  sons  free ;  free  to 
serve  their  God  as  they  like,  as  their 
unfettered  conscience  tells  them ;  free- 
dom in  their  families ;  freedom  from 
slavery  in  their  colonies ;  that  is  the  wish 
of  heaven  ;  that  is  my  wish  also." 

You  will  say,  what,  then,  are  the  plea- 
sures of  the  Spaniards }  I  asked  that 
question  too,  and  received  for  answer, 
shooting  in  the  "  sierra  " ;  a  pic-nic  in 
the  "  campo  "  ;  the  annual  "  ferias  " 
(fairs)  ;  and  the  "  bano  del  rio  "  (river 
bath). 

It  was  a  piping  hot  evening  in  July 
last,  and  we  were  all  in  this  house  fair- 
ly exhausted  with  the  long  unbroken 
drought  and  heat,  when  my  friend  said, 
"  Let  us  join  the  ladies  to-morrow,  and 
get  a  bath  in  the  river."  The  thought 
of  any  change  to  break  the  monotony  of 
daily  life,  especially  by  the  coolness  of 
a  bath  in  the  Guadalquivir,  was  tempt- 
ing, and  I  thankfully  accepted  the  propo- 
sal. We  had  a  long  ride  (three  miles) 
across  the  "  campo,"  or  open  country,  to 
get  to  the  river,  so  it  was  arranged  that 
we  should  ride  down  thither  at  sunrise, 
four  o'clock,  the  following  morning,  the 
se&oras  going  in  a  springless  covered 
cart  before  us. 

Before  the  sun  broke  into  view  we 
were  in  the  saddle,  after  swallowing  a 
glass  of  aquadiente,  a  kind  of  cognac  and 
aniseed,  the  spirit  of  the  Interior.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  wildness  of  the 
ride.  The  morning  was  quite  grey,  and 
a  chilly  air  blowing  fiom  the  hills,  as  we 
passed  outside  the  town  walls,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  threshing-floors.  These 
threshing-floors  are  simply  strips  of  dusty 
land  where  the  corn  is  brought  and 
threshed ;  day  by  day,  all  round  the 
town,  the  unmuzzled  oxen  are  seen  tread- 
ing out  the  corn ;  and  boys  driving  tiny 
little  carriages,  with  wooden  spikes, 
among  the  rich  full  ears,  round  and 
round  the  floor  ;  as  soon  as  all  is  threshed 
it  is  stored  in  sacks,  and  carried  into  the 
camera,  or  granary,  at  the  top  of  each 


house ;  and  the  piga,  or  loose  straw- 
chaff,  piled  up  for  the  horses'  and  mules* 
provender,  for  Andalucian  horses  know 
no  taste  of  hay.  As  we  passed  the  floors, 
the  guards,  gun  in  hand,  were  slowly 
rising  up,  like  ghosts,  from  their  bed  of 
straw,  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  lighting 
their  cigarillos.  These  men,  who  are 
generally  old  dependents  of  the  owners, 
live  all  day  and  night  on  the  floors,  and 
one  of  them  told  me  his  health  was  better 
in  the  two  months  of  that  duty  than  all 
the  year  round.  Huge  dogs,  too,  were 
sharing  in  the  duties  of  the  guards,  bark- 
ing at  our  early  footsteps,  but  never  pre- 
suming— so  well  were  they  trained — to 
cross  over  the  boundary  line  of  their 
own  "  floor." 

The  ride  across  the  "  campo,"  or  open 
country,  was  not  uninteresting.  It  con- 
sists here  of  far-stretching  wastes  upon 
wastes,  treeless  but  not  barren,  for  com, 
and  peas,  and  oats  have  been  reaped 
therefrom  in  our  months  of  May  and 
June.  There  are  no  sign-posts ;  and  the 
roads  are  mere  tracks,  which  the  fierce 
rains  of  winter  obliterate.  They  are 
knee-deep  in  fine  dust,  and,  unless  care- 
ful, you  step  into  a  "  ciack"  and  sprain 
your  ankle.  The  only  objects  of  inte- 
rest I  saw  were  the  enormously  high 
thistles,  often  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
high,  covering  what  were  just  now  corn- 
fields ;  and  a  cloud  of  white  vultures 
from  the  Sierra  Morena  alighting  to 
breakfast  on  the  carcase  of  an  ox  which 
had  dropped  dead.  The  only  persons 
we  passed  were  the  men  and  women  with 
their  donkeys,  laden  with  fruit  for  the  ear- 
ly morning's  market  in  the  piazza,  who  sa- 
luted us,  one  and  all,  with  sleepy  looks  of 
wonder,  and  the  inevitable  Spanish  salu- 
tation, "  Vaya  usted  con  Dios" — Angliciy 
"  Good-bye — God  be  with  you,  on  your 
journey." 

At  last  the  three  weary  miles  of  dust 
and  thistles  was  over,  and  the  beautiful, 
silver  Guadalquivir — ^here  not  far  from 
its  source — showed  before  and  beneath 
us.  Just  as  we  came  within  sight  of  its 
silver  windings  the  haze  of  grey  and  pur- 
ple broke  away  from  the  sierra,  and  you 
saw  in  a  moment  the  cloud  turn  into  a 
jagged  edge  of  dark  brown  rugged  hills, 
and  the  whole  river  and  landscape  be- 
come one  mass  of  hot  crimson  light. 
Just  as  I  was  gazing  at  the  barren  mag- 
nificence of  the  prospect,  my  companion 
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called  out,  "  Mind  where  you  are  riding 
to !"  and  as  I  looked  sharply  round,  I 
saw  that  we  had  got  on  to  a  narrow  slop- 
ing path,  not  five  feet  wide.  On  the 
right  rose  up  great  boulders  of  granite 
rock ;  far  above,  half  shut  out,  was  the 
sky  of  fast-deepening  blue;  on  my  left 
was  a  tremendous  chasm,  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent  now  dry,  sixty  to  two 
hundred  feet  in  sheer  depth,  running 
down  to  the  "rio!" 

At  last  we  were  at  the  river ;  and  for 
the  first  time  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
far-famed  Guadalquivir.  Our  bathing- 
place  and  our  method  were  as  follows : 
First  we  unsaddled  our  horses,  put  a  hal- 
ter on  them,  and  gladly  they  plunged 
into  our  bathing  place  to  enjoy  the  bath. 
I  stood  still  to  see  the  place.  A  magni- 
ficent view  it  was.  A  few  miles  in  front, 
stretching  farther  than  eye  could  reach, 
lay  the  serrated  edges  of  the  Sierra  More- 
na.  In  the  river  bed  all  was  fertile  and 
green  ;  and  all  along  its  peaceful  banks, 
and  overhanging  its  waters,  were  the 
beautiful  rose-pink  oleanders,  the  "  lilies 
of  the  valley"  of  well-loved  story.  An 
.old  mill-house  with  its  clumsy  wheel,  and 
a  couple  of  pomegranates,  shaded  one 
comer  of  this  part  of  the  river,  and  un- 
der their  shade,  sitting  up  to  their  shoul- 
ders in  the  water,  on  the  huge  round 
boulders  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  river 
is  composed,  were  groups  of  Spanish  la- 
dies !  Truly  it  was  a  pretty  sight.  They 
sat,  as  though  on  chairs,  clothed  to  the 
neck  in  bathing  gowns  of  the  gaudiest 
colors — red,  grey,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  and, 
holding  in  one  hand  their  umbrellas,  and 
with  the  other  hand  fanning  themselves, 
they  formed  a  most  picturesque  group. 

Just  above  them  we  were  fain  to  un- 
dress, and  tumble  in  ;  and  we  too,  like 
them,  sat  down  on  the  boulder  chairs 
(the  river  was  not  above  four  to  five  feet 
deep),  and  lazily  allowed  the  fast-flowing 
yellow  stream — it  is/////  of  iron  and  sul- 
phur— to  soothe  our  skin  and  nerves,  and 
give  us  strength  and  coolness. 

I  thought  the  bathing  promiscuously 
was  enough ;  but  suddenly  I  heard 
shouts  on  the  further  bank,  and  a  crowd 
of  muleteers  and  mules  came  down  the 
rocky  incline,  for  tkeir  morning's  bath. 
In  a  moment  two  of  the  men  were  un- 
dressed, and  mules  and  men  struggling 
about  in  the  yellow  water.  I  narrowly 
escaped  being  struck  with  the  front  hoof 
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of  one  of  the  former.  They,  like  our- 
selves, sat  in  the  cool  current  for  one 
hour,  then  slowly  left  the  rio,  and  crawled 
up  the  bank.  For  ourselves — ladies  and 
men — we  spread  our  "  mantas"  (rugs)  on 
the  sandy  bank,  and  slowly  dressed. 

"  Will  you  not  bathe  once  more  this 
summer.^"  said  I  to  a  Spanish  lady. 
"  No,  indeed  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  I 
have  had  my  baths  up  to  the  odd  num- 
ber.'' What  her  especial  odd  number 
was  I  know  not ;  but  all  the  Spaniards 
have  a  fixed  number  of  baths,  beyond 
which  they  think  it  wrong  to  go  ;  and  in 
all  cases  it  must  be,  they  believe,  for 
health's  sake,  an  odd  number ! 

LETTER    III. 

Let  me  recur  for  a  moment  to  two 
points  already  mentioned. 

Since  givifig  the  description  of  a  cere- 
mony which  is  common  to  a  very  few 
towns  in  the  interior  and  is  called  a 
"  civil  funeral,"  another,  equally  signifi- 
cant, has  come  under  my  notice.  Like 
the  before-mentioned,  it  is  confined, 
I  fancy,  to  the  lower  orders  and  those 
of  very  extreme  opinions — it  is  a  cere- 
mony known  as  a  "civil  christening." 
The  sympathisers  march,  as  before, 
with  their  brass  band  to  the  house  of 
the  newly-born  infant,  and,  after  play- 
ing a  succession  of  Republican  tunes 
over  it,  the  spokesman  of  the  party 
names  it  by  some  expressive  name,  as 
"  Liberty,"  or  "  Equality,"  and  the  like. 
With  this  the  ceremony  is  complete.  The 
significance  of  such  a  proceeding,  as 
pointing  out  the  march  of  things,  is  only 
too  painfully  obvious.  The  mockery  of 
calling  it  a  "  Christening"  is  almost  cal- 
culated, were  it  not  too  sad  a  subject  to 
joke  upon,  to  provoke  a  smile.  Speak- 
ing to  a  Spaniard  on  this  subject,  she 
said :  "  Why,  I  said  to  these  people, 
*  Y(^u  can  never  make  a  child  a  Christian 
by  playing  a  tune  over  it,*  and  the  lis- 
teners merely  smiled." 

The  next  point  to  which  I  recur  is  the 
Spanish  love  for  politics.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  give  a  short  account,  while 
on  this  subject,  of  some  of  the  tiny  pho- 
tographs, sold  at  two  or  three  pence 
apiece,  with  which,  during  a  horse-fair 
lately  held  at  a  town  in  the  interior,  the 
sides  of  the  booths  were  studded.  Here 
is  one :  A  group  of  gentlemen,  in  full 
dress,  are  standing  round  a  female  figure 
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with  flaming  torch  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other — "  Liberty."  Around 
her  head  is  a  halo  of  lustre,  and  above  it 
the  words  "  Espaiioles !  el  rey  es  impos- 
sible." On  her  breast  is  a  shield  with 
the  inscription — 

•_"  Goberno  del  pueblo  por  el  pueblo. 
Hombre  libre  en  la  famiiia. 
Familia  libre  en  el  municipio. 
Municipio  libre  en  la  provincia. 
Nacion  libre  en  la  humanidad. 
Vivan  los  derectios  del  hombre." 

Underneath  the  feet  of  Liberty  lie  a 
crown  and  sceptre  shattered  to  pieces, 
and  tied  to  her  waist  are  two  lion  cubs ; 
on  their  scarves  being  written  "  Down 
with  capital  punishment !"  "  Down  with 
slavery."  Among  the  knot  of  gentlemen 
the  well-known  features  of  Emilio  Caste- 
lar  and  Pi  y  Margall  are  easily  distin- 
guishable. Surely  such  little  things  as 
these,  trivial  as  they  may  seem,  show  that 
the  heart  of  this  once  great  nation  is  pant- 
ing and  yearning  for  that  freedom  to 
which  she  has  too  long  been  a  stranger,  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  civil  affairs.  The 
other  photographs  are  of  a  coarser  nature. 
In  one,  Spain  is  represented  as  a  starving 
gipsy-hag,  shivering  on  the  ground;  at 
her  back  the  palace  of  Madrid  in  flames. 
A  frame  of  nine-pins,  each  one  having  for 
its  top  the  head  of  some  Republican 
statesman,  stands  on  her  right  hand,  while 
Carlista  and  Intransigente  are  vieing  with 
each  other  in  knocking  them  over — "  one, 
two,  three,  down  !"  Some  of  the  photo- 
graphs publicly  exhibited  in  the  street, 
both  of  a  political  and  of  other  charac- 
ter, were  so  grossly  coarse  and  indecent 
that  they  would  have  been  criminal  in 
England.  Notably  so  some  of  the  late 
Queen  Isabella. 

And  now  let  me  come  to  t/ic  lower 
classes  and  to  the  Spanish  character — two 
subjects  closely  allied ;  for  nowhere  so 
well-defined  and  marked  are  the  outlines 
of  Spanish  character  as  in  her  wholly  un- 
educated masses. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  classes  is  very 
varied  and  picturesque.  The  women 
wear  a  short-  skirt  of  some  gaudy  color, 
especially  gaudy  on  holidays ;  a  red,  yel- 
low, or  snowy-white  handkerchief  over 
the  head,  which  forms  their  only  protec- 
tion (save  their  magnificently  thick  tresses 
of  bound-up  hair)  against  the  burning, 
almost  tropical  sun.  Generally  they 
have  small,  well-formed  feet  and  hands. 


on  the  latter  of  which  one  or  two  mas- 
sive brass  or  silver  rings  are  seen ;  on 
some  of  these  I  have  noticed  the  simple 
word  "Recibiado"  ("Received"),  on 
others  "  No  me  olbides"  ("  Forget  me 
not"),  while  others  again  wear  a  ring  with 
the  image  of  the  saint  on  whose  day  they 
were  bom.  These  rings  can  be  bought 
at  the  various  "  ferias,"  or  annual  fairs, 
for  sums  varying  from  two  pence  up  to 
two  shillings. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  co- 
lored shirt,  a  short  jacket,  and  a  pair  of 
coarse  woollen  trousers.  They  do  not 
wear  boots,  as  a  rule,  but  sandals  bound 
with  string  round  the  ankle :  these  san- 
dals are  of  unbleached  leather.  Many 
of  the  women  wear  sandals  of  esparto 
grass,  costing  about  fourpence;  many, 
again,  are  barefoot.  There  are,  however, 
two  articles  of  dress  without  which  no 
man's  toilet  is  complete — the  "manta," 
or  rug,  used  at  home  to  sleep  in,  and  as 
a  covering  from  rain,  or  a  bed,  when  on 
a  journey;  and  the  "faja,"  or  waist-belt, 
pronounced  "  facca."  This  last  is  whol- 
ly indispensable:  a  muleteer,  gardener, 
miner,  or  bricklayer  would  gladly  do  his 
day's  work  without  his  "  sombrero,"  or 
thick  felt  pork-pie  hat,  but  without  his 
"  faja"  it  were  useless  to  expect  it.  Let 
me  describe  this  necessary  article  of 
clothing.  It  is  a  long,  piece  of  very  thin 
cloth,  in  length  about  eight  feet,  in  width 
about  nine  inches ;  in  color,  always 
bright  scarlet,  black,  or  crimson.  One 
end  is  tucked  into  the  trousers  just  at 
the  waist,  it  is  then  wound  round  and 
round  the  waist  tightly,  forming  an 
elastic  bandage  about  nine  or  ten  inches 
wide,  the  remaining  end  is  tucked  in 
tightly,  and  then  the  "  faja"  is  complete. 
The  support  of  this  to  the  back,  loins, 
and  abdomen  is  marvellous,  and  whether 
your  calling  force  you  to  walk,  ride,  lift, 
sit  upright,  or  dig,  it  is  equally  a  com- 
fort. Once  get  used  to  it,  and  you  can- 
not dispense  with  it.  The  cheapest  of 
these  costs  about  four  pesetas  (a  peseta 
is  equal  to  tenpence),  and  a  silk  one 
about  four  dollars.  These  are  worn  in 
many  cases  by  the  better  classes  also. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  use  of  the  "  faja." 
It  serves  as  the  belt  for  the  revolver  and 
knife,  which  are  carried  by  every  Spa- 
niard— ("Why  do  you  carry  a  knife?" 
I  asked  of  a  very  intelligent  Spaniard, 
and   the  answer  was  a  very  significant 
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one,  "  I  do  not  know  whom  I  may  meet") 
— and  in  its  ample  folds  the  little  purse, 
is  kept  concealed. 

The  poorer  class  of  Spaniards  carry 
the  whole  of  their  worldly  goods  about 
with  them ;  the  richer  keep  all  their 
wealth  concealed  about  their  house.  In 
the  towns  of  the  Interior  no  one  makes 
use  of  a  bank  :  if  you  ask  the  reason, 
and  remind  them  that  they  lose  interest, 
a  Spanish  gentleman  will  say,  "  Yes,  but 
that  is  better  than  to  lose  the  principal." 

No  Spanish  laborer  ever  walks  outside 
his  door  without  his  knife,  and  those  who 
can  afford  it  carry  a  revolver  too.  The 
knives  are  clasp-knives,  opening  with  a 
spring,  so  as  not  to  close  without  the 
spring  being  purposely  loosened,  when 
once  opened ;  in  shape  they  are  exactly 
like  the  scimitar  of  old,  but  taper  towards 
the  point,  and  for  about  the  two  last 
inches  are  two-edged.  Some  of  them, 
evidently  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting,  are  a  foot  long  in  the  handle 
and  as  much  more  in  the  blade.  Such 
a  one  was  bought,  out  of  curiosity,  by  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  at  a  fair  not  long 
since.  On  reaching  his  house,  he  open- 
ed it  in  the  presence  of  his  creada,  or 
maid-servant:  truly  it  was  a  hungry, 
hideous-looking  weapon;  it  seemed  to 
thirst  for  blood.  The  poor  creada  shook 
her  head.  "  Ah,"  she  said,  "  Seiior,  Se- 
nor ;  a  few  years  back,  in  the  good  old 
times,  you  would  have  had  five  years  at 
Cuba  for  being  in  possession  of  such  a 
weapon." 

This  is  true  enough  :  and  the  law  to 
which  she  referred  is,  I  believe,  still  un- 
repealed, but  in  these  days  of  (almost) 
utter  licence  and  anarchy,  these  knives, 
— generally  with  the  motto  on  the  blade, 
"  Viva  la  Republica  democratica  federal" 
— are  sold  by  the  thousand,  openly,  in 
every  street  and  market-place.  An  or- 
dinary one,  used  either  for  stabbing  or 
for  eating,  is  from  four  to  six  inches  long 
in  the  handle,  and  as  much  in  the  blade. 

The  Spaniards  have  regular  duels  with 
these  knives:  and  a  well-matched  pair 
of  duellists  will  cut  and  thrust  for  ten 
minutes,  each  turning  aside  the  thrusts 
of  his  adversary  on  his  "  sombrero,"  01 
thick  felt  hat.  Some  men  are  great 
adepts,  and  are  known  to  have  killed 
two,  and  even  three  adversaries,  though 
the  crime  may  not  have  been  brought 
home  to  them. 


A  short  time  ago  a  man  was  carried 
into  the  hospital  badly  hurt  by  a  stab. 
One  of  the  official  guards  of  the  town 
examined  the  wound,  and  shook  his 
head,  sagely :  "  I  know  well  enough," 
said  he,  "whose  hand  dealt  that  thrust." 
On  being  asked,  he  said  he  knew  by  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  stab,  and 
the  spot  where  it  was  aimed  at,  whose 
practised  hand  had  been  at  work. 

While  on  the  subject  of  knives,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  make  a  still  further  digres- 
sion. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  impression 
among  Englishmen,  that  the  knife  is  a 
weapon  used  always  by  stealth,  and  one 
that  needs  no  skill.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  truth,  or,  at  least,  the  whole 
truth.  The  general  run  of  things  when 
the  knife  is  used  is  this  : — Two  men  have 
a  quarrel:  words  wax  higher  and  higher; 
they  repair  to  a  little  roadside  venta  and 
drink  a  copa  or  two  of  vile  wine.  This 
heats  their  passion  still  more  :  they  re- 
pair outside  the  house,  knives  are  drawn, 
sombreros  taken  off.  Both  receive  seve- 
ral cuts,  and  at  last  one  falls  mortally 
wounded.  As  a  rule,  the  Spanish  use  of 
the  knife  is  not  "  a  stab  in  the  dark  and 
run  away"  affair.  It  is  a  quarrel  between 
two  men,  both  of  whom  are  on  the  alert. 
In  times  of  festivity,  such  as  the  annual 
fairs,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  as 
many  as  nine  or  ten  men  to  be  carried 
off  to  hospital,  mortally  wounded. 

Once  more  I  recur  to  some  of  the 
other  habits  of  the  lower  classes. 

Their  fare  is  the  very  simplest.  Bread 
and  fruit,  and  fruit  and  bread,  with  now 
and  then,  for  the  men,  a  "  copa"  (wine- 
glass) of  Val  de  peiias  (the  rough  red 
wine  of  the  country),  is  the  staple  of 
their  sustenance.  The  only  thing  about 
which  the  Spaniards,  high  and  low,  are 
really  particular,  is  their  water. 

In  a  country  where  the  women  drink 
nothing  whatever  but  agua  (water)  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  the  men  lit- 
tle else,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  have  that 
little  good;  and  good  it  is,  in  all  cases. 
Go  into  the  poorest  hut,  only  tenanted  by 
a  few  wood-cutters  or  itinerant  miners, 
and  ask  for  a  cup  of  water,  and  the  little 
"  jarro,"  or  porous  four-mouthed  water- 
jar,  will  be  unhooked  from  the  peg  where 
it  hangs  in  the  sun,  and  you  will  have  a 
drink  of  the  purest,  coldest  water,  from 
the     choicest    spring  —  water    perhaps 
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brought  from  a  distance  of  three  miles 
by  the  water-carrier.  Only  be  sure  you 
hold  the  jarro  up  above  your  head  with 
both  hands,  and  pour  the  water  down 
your  throat  in  a  refreshing  stream,  for 
your  manners  are  voted  simply  indecent 
if  you  touch  the  brim  with  your  lips. 

As  regards  education,  the  lower  class- 
es have  absolutely  none.  Seventy  per 
cent  can  neither  read  nor  write.  "  There 
are  no  schools  to  speak  of  in  the  Inte- 
rior :  even  for  the  higher  classes  there 
are  no  governesses,  and  it  is  no-  un- 
common thing  to  find  a  well-born  lady 
not  very  well  up  to  writing  a  letter. 
The  lower  orders  are,  of  course,  gross- 
ly superstitious.  Fortune-tellers  abound. 
There  is,  however,  a  vast  deal  of  natural 
courtesy,  natural  wit,  natural  intelli- 
gence. Uncultured  and  uneducated  as 
he  is,  the  Spanish  poor  man  has  the 
manners  of  a  thorough  gentleman.  Go  to 
the  lowest  road-side  "  venta"  (public- 
house),  and  elbow  your  way  amid  the 
throng  who  are  drinking  their  vino  ttnti, 
and  you  will  find  a  courtesy  and  a  kind- 
ness to  which  an  English  roadside  tavern  is 
a  stranger.  The  space  you  need  will  be 
cleared  ;  your  bad  Spanish  will  be  inter- 
preted by  some  bystander  for  you ;  the 
' '  copa"  of  wine  will  be  freely  offered  you 
(for  your  Spanish  peasant  is  very  gene- 
rous), and  the  inevitable  cigarillo  will  be 
offered  you  ere  you  leave.  You  will  then 
be  politely  helped  on  to  your  horse,  and 
receive,  in  a  chorus,  the  usual  viaticum, 
"  Vaya  usted  con  Dios,"  from  one  and 
all. 

Again,  the  poor  Spaniard  is  witty, 
though  he  has  no  education.  From  the 
time  of  Sancho  no  one  enjoys  a  joke  so 
thoroughly  as  he. 

A  Spanish  boatman,  of  the  lowest 
class,  had  picked  up  a  smattering  of 
broken  English.  As  he  rowed  me  across 
the  ferry,  he  asked  for  a  light  for  his  ci- 
garillo, and  when  I  handed  him  one  of 
my  last  Bryant  and  May's  patent  safety 
matches,  looking  at  its  colossal  and  sub- 
stantial stem,  he  said,  "  English  indeed 
— fine-growing  timber — regular  deals. ' '  I 
afterwards  learnt  that  he  had  been  un- 
loading "  deals"  with  some  of  my  coun- 
trymen.^ 


Another  instance  is  this.  A  poor  lit- 
tle cat  the  other  day  tumbled  into  my 
well,  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  servant,  I  got  her  out. 
On  telling  the  man-servant  of  all  the 
trouble  we  had  had,  and  how  rejoiced  I 
was  at  the  skill  of  his  fellow-servant, "  La 
salvadora  de  los  gatos"  (the  saviour  of 
the  cats),  he  said,  "  Yes,  you  could  only 
have  done  one  thing  better  than  get  her  out 
— leave  her  in'' 

Again,  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  low- 
er classes,  they  have  a  theory,  and  they 
illustrate  it  in  practice,  that  you  can  tell 
every  person's  character  by  his  eye  and 
gait,  and  in  their  estimate  of  human  cha- 
racter they  rarely  fail.  Their  perception 
partakes  quite  of  the  marvellous.  Wit- 
ness this  instance. 

Some  little  time  ago  two  men  were 
caught  by  the  officials  and  charged  with 
a  robbery  upon  a  large  scale.  As  is 
usually  the  case  in  Spain,  they  were  in- 
terrogated first  by  the  lowest  of  the  offi- 
cials ;  both  men  stoutly  swore  they  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  it.  The  official 
scanned  with  a  keen  scrutinizing  glance 
the  bold,  reckless  faces  of  the  two  men 
before  him,  and  then  said,  "Take  ihU 
(pointing  to  one)  outside  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes till  I  come  to  speak  to  him ;  then," 
added  he,  aside,  "  I  have  a  medicine  that 
will  make  him  tell  us  all :  as  to  the  other, 
he  is  that  sort  of  a  man  that  you  can 
never  get  anything  out  of."  He  after- 
wards went  out  and  administered  to  the 
one  outside  a  good  sound  thrashing  with 
a  hazel-rod,  and  after  a  few  strokes  the 
hero  confessed  his  own  guilt — a  fact  the  • 
truth  of  which  was  abundantly  proved 
afterwards  by  other  and  further  evidence. 
The  other  man,  who  subsequently  re- 
ceived a  tremendous  sentence,  after 
being  clearly  proved  guilty,  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  own  guilt,  and  would 
not  disclose  the  name  of  the  receivers, 
though  his  half-pardon  was  made  condi* 
tional  upon  his  so  doing. 

I  will  endeavor  in  my  next  letter  to 
commence  with  that  most  striking  of  all 
Spanish  domestic  arrangements  in  the 
lower  classes — the  care  of  the  daughter 
until  her  marriage. — Macmillan^s  Maga-^ 
zine.  ^ 
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;ev£ning  longings. 

By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 


I. 


The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 
And  the  boy  blew  his  horn  below  by  the  tower  :• 
"  Be  silent^  thou  boy^  why  blowest  thou  so  ? 
Thou  hinderest  my  thoughts  that  afar  would  go 
With  the  setting  sun.** 


II. 


The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 
And  the  boy  no  longer  blew  by  the  tower : — 

Why  art  thou  so  silent  ?    Again  thou  must  blow  : 
Thou  helpest  my  thoughts  that  afar  would  go 
With  the  setting  sun.** 


III. 


The  Princess  sat  high  in  her  maiden-bower, 
And  the  boy  blew  again  below  by  the  tower  ; 
And  then  she  wept  in  the  eventide : 
"  What  DO  I  then  want,  my  God!**   she  sighed  : 
Then  the  sun  went  down. 


■St.  PauVs. 


•♦• 


POPE  AS    A    MORALIST. 


The  extraordinary  vitality  of  Pope's 
writings  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
its  way.  Few  reputations  have  been  ex- 
posed to  such  perils  at  the  hands  of  open 
enemies  or  of  imprudent  friends.  In 
his  lifetime  "  the  wasp  of  Twickenham" 
could  sting  through  a  sevenfold  cover- 
ing of  pride  or  stupidity.  Lady  Mary 
and  Lord  Hervey  writhed  and  re- 
taliated with  little  more  success  than 
the  poor  denizens  of  Grub  Street. 
But  it  is  more  remarkable  that  Pope 
seems  to  be  stinging  well  into  the  second 
century  after  his  death.  His  writings 
resemble  those  fireworks  which,  after  they 
have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  been  ap- 
parently quenched,  suddenly  break  out 
again  into  sputtering  explosions.  The 
waters  of  a  literary  revolution  have  pass- 
ed over  him  without  putting  him  out. 
Though  much  of  his  poetry  has  ceased  to 
interest  us,  so  many  of  his  brilliant  cou- 
plets still  survive  that  probably  no  dead 
writer,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Shakspeare,  is  more  frequently  quoted 
at  the  present  day.     It  is  in  vain  that  h^ 


is  abused,  ridiculed,  and  even  declared 
to  be  no  poet  at   all.     The   school  .lA 
Wordsworth  regarded  him  as  the  embo- 
diment of   the  corrupting   influence   in 
English  poetry  ;  more  recently  M.  7'aine 
has  attacked  him,  c]jiefly,  as   it  would 
seem,  for  daring  to  run  counter  tc>  M. 
Taine's  theories  ;  and,  hardest  fatt:  of  all, 
the  learned  editor  who  is  now  Irrrnpu;.' 
out  a  conclusive  edition  of  hi^  v.Tiiiijjsi: 
has  had  his  nerves  so  hardeiiet'  t»^  ivv^- 
liarity  with  poor  Pope's  ^lan^  niig-.:ti«:; 
that  his  notes  are  one  prolm^itrr   vwa-xci 
on  his  author's  moralit),  fjrliK'U'»*      «?;i^ 
even   poetical   powci      ^^•    t-vrt     t     v 
listening  to  a  lioRwd'  ztninji'tt:'    u    Mv 
soul  of  a  Dennis.    Ati**  vr   ^lu*-  r-.-tvr     ,, 
as  indeed  the  bitlmHr?j    »•    lu    ^i^-ryj       ;s 

testifies:.       Wlicn    rjomTOvr:    :o;:-.. 

volumes  in  coniutiij:    a    *^v>^*^9J»tv 
has  becji  fo?  s:zx\\\n^    1    u-   jr,»ave 
unconvrion    iimni»*^»?    »     ^"    * 
gcjirrallv  n{  -^u*f^-  -•j;:Mf.f>r.ti«-«: 
dtnnonstriii  J V   ::;r    ^    v.*k«**  ^ 
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fcutd ;  and  whilst  we  watch  the  stieam 
descending,  we  may  generally  assume 
that  the  rat  has  still  some  life  in  him. 

Pope,  moreover,  has  received  testimo- 
nies of  a  less  equivocal  kind.  Byion 
called  him,  with  characteristic  vehe- 
mence, the  "  great  moral  poet  of  all 
times,  of  all  climes,  of  all  feelings,  and 
of  all  stages  of  existence ;"  though  it 
is  not  less  characteristic  that  Bvron 
was  at  the  same  time  helping  to  de- 
throne the  idol  before  which  he  pros- 
trated himself.  Ste.-Beuve,  again,  has 
thrown  the  shield  of  his  unrivalled  criti- 
cal authority  over  Pope  when  attacked 
by  M.  Taine ;  and  a  critic,  who  may 
sometimes  be  overstrained  in  his  lan- 
guage, but  who  never  speaks  as  a  critic 
without  showing  the  keenest  insight, 
has  more  recently  spoken  of  Pope  in 
terms  which  recall  Byron's  enthusiasm. 

*  Pope,"  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  one  of  his 
Oxford  lectures,  *'  is  the  most  perfect  re- 
presentative we  have,  since  Chaucer,  of 
the  true  English  mind  ;'*  and  he  adds 
that  his  hearers  will  find,  as  they  study 
Pope,  that  he  has  expressed  for  them, 

*  in  the  strictest  language  and  within  the 
briefest  limits,  every  law  of  art,  of  criti- 
cism, of  economy,  of  policy,  and  finally 
of  a  benevolence,  humble,  rational,  and 
resigned,  contented  with  its  allotted 
share  of  life,  and  trusting  the  problem  of 
i  ts  salvation  to  Him  in  whose  hand  lies 
that  of  the  universe."  These  remarks 
are  added  by  way  of  illustrating  the  re- 
lation of  art  to  morals,  and  enforcing 
the  great  principle  that  a  noble  style 
can  only  proceed  from  a  sincere  heart. 
**  You  can  only  learn  to  speak  as  these  men 
spoke  by  learning  what  these  men  were." 
When  we  ask  impartially  what  Pope  was, 
we  may  possibly  be  inclined  to  doubt 
the  complete  soundness  of  the  eulogy 
upon  his  teaching.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, Byron  and  Mr.  Ruskin  agree  in 
holding  up  Pope  as  an  instance,  almost 
as  the  typical  instance,  of  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  is  directly  intended  to  en- 
force a  lofty  morality.  To  possess  such 
a  charm  for  two  great  writers,  who,  how- 
ever different  in  all  other  respects,  strik- 
ingly agree  in  this,  that  their  opinions 
are  singularly  independent  of  conven- 
tional judgments,  is  some  proof  that  Pope 
possessed  great  merits  as  a  poetical  in- 
terpreter of  morals.  Without  venturing 
into  the  wider  ocean  of  poetical  criticism, 


I  will  endeavor  in  this  article  to  inquire 
what  was  the  s|>ecific  element  in  Pope's 
poetry*  which  explains,  if  it  does  not  jus- 
tify, tiiis  enthusiastic  praise. 

I  shall  venture  to  assume,  indeed,  that 
Pope  was  a  genuine  poet.  Nor  do  I  un- 
derstand how  any  one  who  has  really 
studied  his  writings  can  deny  to  him  that 
title,  unless  by  help  of  a  singularly  nar- 
row definition  of  its  meaning.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  name  the  Rape  of  the  Lock^ 
which  is  allowed,  even  by  his  bitterest 
critics,  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
fancy.  Pope's  sylphs,  as  Mr.  Elwin  says, 
are  legitimate  descendants  from  Sha^- 
speare's  fairies.  True,  they  have  entered 
into  rather  humiliating  bondage.  Shak- 
spearc's  Ariel  has  to  fetch  the  midnight 
dew  from  the  still  vexed  Bermoothes; 
he  delights  to  fly — 

To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
Gn  the  curl'd  clouds, 

whereas  the  "  humbler  province"  of 
Pope's  Ariel  is  "  to  tend  the  fair" — 

To  steal  from  lainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  showers, 
A  brighter  wash  ;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs. 
Nay,  oft  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow. 

Prospero,  threatening  Ariel  for  murmur- 
ing, says,  "  I  will 

rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  until 
Thou  hast  howled  away  twelve  winters.** 

The  fate  threatened  to  a  disobedient 
sprite  in  his  later  poem  is  that  he  shall 

Be  stufi'd  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins, 
Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  ke. 
Or  wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye. 

Scriblerus,  were  that  excellent  critic  still 
alive,  might  convert  the  poem  into  an  al- 
legory. Pope's  muse — one  may  use  the 
old-fashioned  word  in  such  a  connection 
— had  left  the  free  forest  for  Will's  Cof- 
fee-house, and  haunted  ladies'  boudoirs 
instead  of  the  brakes  of  the  enchanted 
island.  Her  wings  were  clogged  with 
"  gums  and  pomatums,"  and  her  "  thin 
essence"  had  shrunk  "like  a  riverd 
flower."  But  a  delicate  fancy  is  a  deli- 
cate fancy  still,  even  when  employed 
about  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  life; 
a  truth  which  Byron  maintained,  though 
not  in  an  unimpeachable  form,  in  his 
controversy  with  Bowles.  We  sometimes 
talk  as  if  our  ancestors  were  nothing  but 
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hoops  and  wigs ;  and  forget  that  human 
passions  exist  even  under  the  most  com- 
plex structures  of  starch  and  buckram. 
And  consequently  we  are  very  apt  to 
make  a  false  estimate  of  the  precise  na- 
ture of  that  change  which  fairly  entitles 
us  to  call  Pope's  age  prosaic.  In  show- 
ering down  our  epithets  of  artificial, 
sceptical,  and  utilitarian,  we  not  seldom 
forget  what  kind  of  figure  we  are  our- 
selves likely  to  make  in  the  eyes  of  our 
own  descendants. 

Whatever  be  the  position  rightly  to  be 
assigned  to  Pope  in  the  British  Walhalla, 
his  own  theory  has  been  unmistakeably 
expressed.     He  boasts 

That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long, 
But  stooped  to  truth  and  moralised  his  song. 

His  theory  is  compressed  into  one  of  the 
innumerable  aphorisms  which  have  to 
some  degree  lost  their  original  sharpness 
of  definition,  because  they  have  passed, 
as  current  coinage,  through  so  many 
hands. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

The  saying  is  in  form  about  identical 
with  Goethe's  remark  that  man  is  pro- 
perly the  only  object  which  interests  man. 
The  two  poets,  indeed,  understood  the 
doctrine  in  a  very  different  way.  Pope's 
interpretation  was  narrow  and  mechani- 
cal. .  He  would  place  such  limitations 
upon  the  sphere  of  human  interest  as  to 
exclude,  perhaps,  the  -greatest  part  of 
what  we  generally  mean  by  poetry.  How 
much,  for  example,  would  have  to  be 
suppressed  if  we  sympathised  with  Pope's 
condemnation  of  the  works  in  which 

Pure  description  holds  the  place  of  sense. 

A  large  proportion  of  such  poets  as 
Thomson  and  Cowper  would  disappear, 
Wordsworth's  pages  would  show  fearful 
gaps,  and  Keats  would  be  in  risk  of  sum- 
mary suppression.  We  may  doubt  whe- 
ther much  would  be  left  of  Spenser,  from 
whom  both  Keats  and  Pope,  like  so 
many  other  of  our  poets,  drew  inspira- 
tion in  their  youth.  Fairyland  would  be 
deserted,  and  the  poet  condemned  to 
working  upon  ordinary  commonplaces  in 
broad  daylight.  The  principle  which 
Pope  proclaimed  is  susceptible  of  the 
inverse  application.  Poetry,  it  really 
proves,  may  rightly  concern  itself  with 
inanimate  nature,  with  pure  description, 


or  with  the  presentation  of  lovely  sym- 
bols not  definitely  identified  with  any  cut 
and  dried  saws  of  moral  wisdom ;  be- 
cause there  is  no  part  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse to  which  we  have  not  some  relation, 
and  the  most  ethereal  dreams  that  ever 
visited  a  youthful  poet  "  on  summer  eve 
by  haunted  stream"  are  in  some  sense 
reflections  of  the  passions  and  interests 
that  surround  our  daily  life.  Pope,  how- 
ever, as  the  man  more  fitted  than  any 
other  fully  to  interpret  the  mind  of  his 
own  age,  inevitably  gives  a  different  con- 
struction to  a  very  sound  maxim.  He 
rightly  assumes  that  man  is  his  proper 
study ;  but  then  by  man  he  means  not 
the  genus,  but  a  narrow  species  of  the 
human  being.  "Man"  means  Boling- 
broke,  and  Walpole,  and  Swift,  and 
Curll,  and  Theobald ;  it  does  not  mean 
man  as  the  product  of  a  long  series  of 
generations  and  part  of  the  great  universe 
of  inextricably  involved  forces.  He 
cannot  understand  the  man  of  distant 
ages ;  Homer  is  to  him  not  the  sponta- 
neous voice  of  a  ruder  age,  but  a  clever 
artist,  whose  gods  and  heroes  are  con- 
sciously-constructed parts  of  an  artificial 
"machinery."  Nature  has,  for  him, 
ceased  to  be  inhabited  by  sylphs  and 
fairies,  except  to  amuse  the  fancies  of  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  has  not  yet 
received  a  new  interest  from  the  fairy 
tales  of  science.  The  old  ideal  of  chi- 
valry merely  suggests  the  sneers  of  Cer- 
vantes, or  even  the  buffoonery  of  Butler's 
wit,  and  has  not  undergone  restoration  at 
the  hands  of  modern  romanticists.  Po- 
litics are  not  associated  in  his  mind  with 
any  great  social  upheaval,  but  with  a  se- 
ries of  petty  squabbles  ifor  places  and 
pensions,  in  which  bribery  is  the  great 
moving  force.  What  he  means  by  reli- 
gion often  seems  to  be  less  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  divine  element  in  the  world 
than  a  series  of  bare  metaphysical  demon- 
strations too  frigid  to  produce  enthusiasm 
or  to  stimulate  the  imagination.  And, 
therefore,  he  inevitably  interests  himself 
chiefly  in  what  is  certainly  a  perennial 
source  of  interest  —  the  passions  and 
thoughts  of  the  men  and  women  imme- 
diately related  to  himself ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  if  this  narrows 
the  range  of  Pope's  poetry,  the  error  is 
not  so  vital  as  a  modern  delusion  of  the 
opposite  kind.  Because  poetry  should 
not  be  brought  into  too  close  a  contact 
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with  the  prose  of  daily  life,  we  sometimes 
seem  to  think  that  it  must  have  no  rela- 
tion to  daily  life  at  all,  and  consequently 
convert  it  into  a  mere  luxurious  dream- 
ing, where  the  beautiful  very  speedily  de- 
generates into  the  pretty  or  the  pictu- 
resque.    Because  poetry  need  not  be  al- 
ways a  pointblank  fire  of  moral  plati- 
tudes, we  occasionally  declare  that  there 
is  no  connection  at  all  between  poetry 
and  morality,  and  that  all  art  is  good 
which   is    for    the    moment    agreeable. 
Such  theories  must  end  in  reducing  all 
poetry  and  art  to  be  at  best  more  or  less 
elegant  trifling  for  the  amusement  of  the 
indolent :  and  to  those  who  uphold  them. 
Pope's  example  may  be  of  some  use.     If 
he  went  too  far  in  the  direction  of  iden- 
tifying poetry  with  preaching,  he  was  not 
wrong  in  assuming   that  poetry  should 
involve  preaching,  though  by  an  indirect 
method.     Morality  and  art  are  not  inde- 
pendent, though  not  identical ;  for  both, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  shows  in  the  passage  just 
quoted,  are  only  admirable  when  the  ex- 
pression of  healthful  and  noble  natures. 
Taking  Pope's  view  of  his  poetical  of- 
fice, there  remain  considerable  difficulties 
in    estimating   the   value   of   the  lesson 
which  he   taught  with  so  much  energy. 
The  difficulties  result  both  from  that  ele- 
ment which  was  common  to  his  contem- 
poraries and  from  that  which  was  sup- 
plied by  Pope's  own  idiosyncrasies.    The 
commonplaces  in  which  Pope  takes  such 
infinite  delight  have  become  very  stale 
for  us.     Assuming  their  perfect  sinceri- 
ty, we  can  not  understand  how  anybody 
should  have  thought  of  enforcing  them 
with  such  amazing  emphasis.     We  con- 
stantly feel  a  shock  like  that  which  sur- 
prises   the    reader    of    Young's    Night 
Thoughts^  when  he  finds  it  asserted,  in  all 
the  pomp  of  blank  verse,  that 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 

The  maxim  has  rightly  been  consigned  to 
copybooks.  And  a  great  deal  of  Pope's 
moralising  is  of  the  same  order.  We  do 
not  want  denunciations  of  misers.  No- 
body at  the  present  day  keeps  gold  in  an 
old  stocking.  When  we  read  the  obser- 
vation, 

'Tis  strange  the  miser  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  the  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy, 

we  can  only  reply  in  the  familiar  French, 
connul     We  knew  that  when  we  were 


in  petticoats.  In  fact,  we  cannot  place 
ourselves  in  the  position  of  men  at  the 
time  when  modern  society  was  definitely 
emerging  from  the  feudal'  state,  and 
everybody  was  sufficiently  employed  in 
gossiping  about  his  neighbors.  We  are 
perplexed  by  the  extreme  interest  with 
which  they  dwell  upon  the  little  series  of 
obvious  remarks  which  have  been  work- 
ed to  death  by  later  writers.  Pope,  for 
example,  is  still  wondering  over  the  first 
appearance  of  one  of  the  most  tamiliar 
of  modern  inventions.     He  exclaims, 

Blest  paper  credit !  last  and  best  supply  ! 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly ! 

He  points  out,  with  an  odd  superfluity 
of  illustration,  that  bank-notes  enable  a 
man  to  be  bribed  much  more  easily  than 
of  old.  There  is  no  danger,  he  says, 
that  a  patriot  will  be  exposed  by  a  guinea 
dropping  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  end 
of  an  interview  with  the  minister ;  and 
he  shows  how  awkward  it  would  be  if  a 
statesman  had  to  take  his  bribes  in  coin, 
and  his  servants  should  proclaim. 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 
Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door  ; 
A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levees  roar. 

This,  however,  was  natural  enough  when 
the  South  Sea  scheme  was  for  the  first 
time  illustrating  the  powers  and  the 
dangers  of  extended  credit.  To  us,  who 
are  beginning  to  fit  our  experience  of 
commercial  panics  into  a  scientific  the- 
ory, the  wonder  expressed  by  Pope 
sounds  like  the  exclamations  of  a  savage 
over  a  Tower  musket.  And  in  the 
sphere  of  morals  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same.  All  those  reflections  about  the 
little  obvious  vanities  and  frivolities  of 
social  science  which  supplied  two  gene- 
rations of  British  essayists,  from  the 
Tatler  to  the  Lounger,  with  an  inexhaust- 
ible fund  of  mild  satire,  have  lost  their 
freshness.  Our  own  modes  of  life  have 
become  so  complex  by  comparison,  that 
we  pass  over  these  mere  elements  to 
plunge  at  once  into  more  refined  specu- 
lations. A  modern  essayist  starts  where 
Addison  or  Johnson  left  off*.  He  as- 
sumes that  his  readers  know  procrastina- 
tion to  be  an  evil,  and  tries  to  gain  a 
little  piquancy  by  paradoxically  point- 
ing out  the  objections  to  punctuality. 
Character,  of  course,  becomes  more  com- 
plex, and  requires  more  delicate  modes 
of  analysis.     Compare,  for  example,  the 
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most  delicate  of  Pope's  delineations  with 
one  of  Mr.  Browning's  elaborate  psycho- 
logical studies.  Remember  how  many 
pages  of  acute  observation  are  required 
to  set  forth  Bishop  Blougram's  peculiar 
phase  of  worldliness,  and  then  turn  to 
Pope's  descriptions  of  Addison  or 
Wharton.  Each  of  those  descriptions  is, 
indeed,  a  masterpiece  in  its  way ;  the 
language  is  inimitably  clear  and  point- 
ed :  but  the  leading  thought  is  obvious, 
and  leads  to  no  intricate  problems. 
Addison — assuming  Pope's  Addison  to 
be  the  real  Addison — might  be  cold- 
.  blooded  and  jealous;  but  he  had  not 
worked  out  that  elaborate  machinery  for 
imposing  upon  himself  and  others  which 
is  required  in  a  more  critical  age.  He 
wore  a  mask,  but  a  mask  of  simple  con- 
struction ;  not  orie  of  those  complex  con- 
trivances of  modern  invention  which  are 
so  like  the  real  skin  that  it  requires  the 
acuteness  and  patience  of  a  scientific 
observer  to  detect  the  difference  and 
point  out  the  nature  of  the  deception. 
The  moral  difference  between  such  an 
.Addison  and  a  Blougram  is  as  great  as 
the  difference  between  an  old  stage- 
coach and  a  steam-engine,  or  between 
the  bulls  and  bears  which  first  received 
the  name  in  Law's  time  and  their  de- 
scendants on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

If,  therefore,  Pope  gains  something  in 
clearness  and  brilliancy  by  the  compara- 
tive simplicity  of  his  art,  he  loses  by  the 
extreme  obviousness  of  its  results.  We 
cannot  give  him  credit  for  being  really 
moved  by  such  platitudes.  We  have 
tlie  same  feeling  as  when  a  modem 
preacher  employs  twenty  minutes  in 
proving  that  it  is  wrong  to  worship  idols 
of  wood  and  stone.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  a  reason  more  peculiar  to  Pope 
which  damps  our  sympathy  still  more 
decidedly.  It  cannot  be  fairly  denied 
that  all  recent  inquiries  have  gone  to 
.strengthen  those  suspicions  of  his  hones- 
ty which  were  common  even  amongst  his 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Elwin  has  been 
disgusted  by  the  revelaUons  of  his  hero's 
baseness,  till  his  indignation  has  become 
a  painful  burden  to  himself  and  his  read- 
ers. Speaking  bluntly,  indeed,  we  ad- 
mit that  lying  is  a  vice,  and  that  Pope 
was  in  a  small  way  one  of  the  most  con- 
sumroate  liars  that  ever  lived.  He 
speaks,  himself,  of  "equivocating  pretty 


genteelly"  in  regard  to  one  of  his  pecca- 
dilloes. But  Pope's  equivocation  is,  to 
the  equivocation  of  ordinary  men,  what 
a  tropical  fern  is  to  the  stunted  represen- 
tatives of  the  same  species  in  England. 
It  grows  until  the  fowls  of  the  air  can  rest 
on  its  branches.  His  disposition,  in 
short,  amounts  to  a  monomania.  That  a 
man  with  intensely  irritable  nerves,  and 
so  fragile  in  constitution  that  his  life 
might,  without  exaggeration,  be  called  a 
"long  disease,"  should  defend  himself 
by  the  natural  weapons  of  the  weak, 
equivocation  and  subterfuge,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  brutal  horseplay  common  in 
that  day,  is  indeed  not  surprising.  But 
Pope's  delight  in  artifice  was  something 
phenomenal.  He  could  hardly  "drink 
tea  without  a  stratagem,"  or,  as  I.ady  Eo- 
iingbroke  put  it,  was  a  politician  about 
cabbages  and  turnips;  and  certainly  he 
did  not  despise  the  arts  known  to  politi- 
cians on  a  larger  stage.  Never,  surely, 
did  all  the  arts  of  the  most  skilful  diplo- 
macy give  rise  to  a  series  of  intrigues 
more  complex  than  those  which  attended 
the  publication  of  the  "  P.  T.  Letters." 
An  ordinary  man  says  that  he  is  obliged 
to  publish  by  request  of  friends,  and  we 
regard  the  transparent  device  as,  at  most, 
a  venial  offence.  But  in  Pope's  hands 
this  simple  trick  becomes  a  complex  ap- 
paratus of  plots  within  plots,  which  have 
only  been  unravelled  by  the  persevering 
labors  of  most  industrious  literary  detec- 
tives. The  whole  story  is  given  for  the 
first  time  at  full  length  in  Mr,  Elwin's 
edition  of  Pope,  and  the  revelation  bor- 
ders upon  the  incredible.  How  Pope 
became  for  a  time  two  men  ;  how  in  one 
character  he  worked  upon  the  wretched 
Curll  through  mysterious  emissariesuntil 
the  piratical  bookseller  undertook  to 
publish  the  letters  already  privately 
printed  by  Pope  himself;  how  Pope  in 
his  other  character  protested  vehemently 
against  the  publication  and  disavowed 
all  complicity  in  the  preparations ;  how 
he  set  the  House  of  Lords  in  motion  to 
suppress  the  edition ;  and  how,  mean- 
while, he  took  ingenious  precautions  to 
frustrate  the  interference  which  he  pro- 
voked ;  how  in  the  course  of  these  ma- 
noeuvres his  genteel  equivocation  swelled 
into  lying  on  the  most  stupendous  scale 
— all  this  story,  with  its  various  ins  and 
outs,  may  be  now  read  by  those  who 
have  the  patience, 
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The  problem  may  be  suggested  to  cas- 
uists how  far  the  iniquity  of  a  lie  sheuld 
be  measured  by  its  immediate  purpose, 
or  how  far  it  is  aggravated  by  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  superincumbent  falsehoods 
which  it  inevitably  brings  in  its  train. 
We  cannot  condemn  very  seriously  the 
affected  coyness  which  tries  to  conceal  a 
desire  for  publication  under  an  apparent 
yielding  to  extortion  ;  but  we  must  cer- 
tainly admit  that  the  stomach  of  any 
other  human  being  of  whom  a  record  has 
been  preserved  would  have  revolted  at 
the  thought  of  wading  through  such  a 
waste  of  mud  to  secure  so  paltry  an  end. 
Moreover,  this  is  only  one  instance,  and 
by  no  means  the  worst  instance,  of 
Pope's  regular  practice  in  such  matters. 
Almost  every  publication  of  his  life  was 
attended  with  some  sort  of  mystification 
passing  into  downright  falsehood,  and, 
at  times,  injurious  to  the  character  of  his 
dearest  friends.  Add  to  this  all  the 
cases  in  which  Pope  attacked  his  ene- 
mies under  feigned  names  and  then  dis- 
avowed his  attacks  ;  the  unfounded  sus- 
picions which  led  him  to  malign  so  pure 
a  character  as  Addison  ;  and,  worst  of 
all,  the  fact — only  too  probable — of  his 
extorting  looo/.  from  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  for  the  suppression  of  a  sa- 
tirical passage. 

The  insincerity  which  degraded  Pope's 
life  detracts  from  our  pleasure  in  his  poe- 
try. Take,  for  example,  the  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  is  amongst  his 
most  perfect  works.  Some  of  the  boasts 
in  it,  as  we  shall  presently  remark,  are 
apparently  quite  justified  by  the  facts. 
But  wUat  are  we  to  say  to  such  a  pas- 
sage as  this  ? — 

I  was  not  bom  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers ; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Admitting  his  independence,  and  not 
inquiring  too  closely  into  his  prayers, 
can  we  forget  that  the  gentleman  who 
could  sleep  without  a  poem  in  his  head 
called  up  a  servant  four  times  in  one 
night  of  "  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty" 
to  supply  him  with  paper,  lest  he  should 
lose  a  thought }  Or  what  is  the  value 
of  a  professed  indifference  to  Dennis 
from  the  man  distinguished  beyond  all 
other  writers  for  the  bitterness  of  his  re- 
sentment against  all  small  critics ;  who 
disfigured  his  best  poems  by  his  petty  ven- 


geance for  old  attacks ;  and  who  could 
not  refrain  from  sneering  at  poor  Den- 
nis, even  in  the  Prologue  which  he  con- 
descended to  write  for  the  benefit  of  his 
dying  antagonist } 

Thus  we  are  always  pursued,  in  read- 
ing Pope,  by  disagreeable  misgivings. 
We  don't  know  what  comes  from  the 
heart,  and  what  from  the  lips  ;  when  the 
real  man  is  speaking,  and  when  we  are 
only  listening  to  old  commonplaces 
skilfully  vamped.  There  is  always,  if  we 
please,  a  bad  interpretation  to  be  placed 
upon  his  finest  sentiments.  His  indigna- 
tion against  the  vicious  is  confused  with 
his  hatred  of  personal  enemies ;  he  pro- 
tests most  loudly  that  he  is  honest  when 
he  is  "  equivocating  most  genteelly  ;"  his 
independence  may  be  called  selfishness  or 
avarice ;  his  toleration  simple  indiffe- 
rence ;  and  even  his  affection  for  his 
friends  a  decorous  picture  which  will 
never  lead  him  to  the  slightest  sacrifice 
of  his  own  vanity  or  comfort.  A  critic 
of  the  highest  order  is  provided  with  an 
Ithuriel  spear,  which  discriminates  the 
sham  sentiments  from  the  true.  As  a 
banker's  clerk  can  tell  a  bad  coin  by  its 
ring  on  the  counter,  without  need  of  a 
testing  apparatus,  the  true  critic  can  in- 
stinctively estimate  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion in  Pope's  epigrammatic  tinsel.  But 
criticism  of  this  kind,  as  Pope  truly  says, 
is  as  rare  as  poetical  genius.  Humbler 
writers  must  be  content  to  take  their 
weights  and  measures,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  test  their  first  impressions,  by 
such  external  evidence  as  is  availalJle. 
They  must  proceed  cautiously  in  these 
delicate  matters,  and  instead  of  leaping 
to  the  truth  by  a  rapid  intuition,  patient- 
ly inquire  what  light  is  thrown  upon 
Pope's  sincerity  by  the  recorded  events 
of  his  life,  and  a  careful  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  various  witnesses  to  his  cha- 
racter. They  must,  indeed,  keep  in 
mind  Mr.  Ruskin's  excellent  canon, — 
that  good  fruit,  even  in  moralizing,  can 
only  be  borne  by  a  good  tree.  Where 
Pope  has  succeeded  in  casting  into  en- 
during form  some  valuable  moral  senti- 
ment, we  may  therefore  give  him  credit 
for  having  at  least  felt  it  sincerely.  If 
he  did  not  always  act  upon  it,  the  weak- 
ness is  not  peculiar  to  Pope.  Time,  in- 
deed, has  partly  done  the  work  for  us. 
In  Pope,  more  than  in  almost  any  other 
writer,  the  grain  has  sifted  itself  from 
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the  chaff.  The  jewels  have  remained 
after  the  flimsy  embroidery  in  which  they 
were  fixed  has  fallen  to  decay.  Such  a 
result  was  natural  from  his  mode  of 
composition.  He  caught  at  some  inspi- 
ration of  the  moment ;  he  cast  it  roughly 
into  form ;  brooded  over  it ;  retouched 
it  again  and  again ;  and  when  he  had 
brought  it  to  the  very  highest  polish  of 
which  his  art  was  capable,  placed  it  in  a 
pigeon-hole  to  be  fitted,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  into  an  appropriate  corner 
of  his  mosaic  work.  We  can  see  him  at 
work,  for  example,  in  the  passage  about 
Addison  and  the  celebrated  concluding 
couplet.  The  epigrams  in  which  his 
poetry  abounds  have  obviously  been 
composed  in  the  same  fashion  ;  for  that 
"  masterpiece  of  man,"  as  South  is  made 
to  call  it  in  the  Dunciad^  is  only  produc- 
ed in  perfection  when  the  labor  which 
would  have  made  an  ode  has  been  concen- 
trated upon  a  couple  of  lines.  There  is 
a  celebrated  recipe  for  dressing  a  lark,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  in  which  the  lark 
is  placed  inside  a  snipe,  and  the  snipe  in 
a  woodcock,  and  so  on  until  you  come  to 
a  turkey,  or,  if  procurable,  to  an  ostrich  ; 
then,  the  mass  having  been  properly 
stewed,  the  superincumbent  envelopes 
are  all  thrown  away,  and  the  essences  of 
the  whole  are  supposed  to  be  embodied 
in  the  original  nucleus.  So  the  perfect 
epigram,  at  which  Pope  is  constantly 
aiming,'  should  be  the  quintessence  of  a 
whole  volume  of  reflection.  Such  litera- 
ry cookery  implies  not  only  labor,  but  a 
certain  vividness  of  thought  and  feeling. 
The  poet  must  put  his  soul  into  the  work 
as  well  as  his  artistic  power.  Thus,  if 
we  may  take  Pope's  most^  vigorous  ex- 
pressions as  an  indication  of  his  strong- 
est convictions,  and  check  their  conclu- 
sions by  his  personal  history  and  by  the 
general  tendency  of  his  writings,  we 
might  succeed  in  putting  together  some- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  statement  of  the 
moral  system  which  he  expressed  forci- 
bly because  he  believed  in  it  sincerely. 

Without,  however,  following  the  proofs 
in  detail,  let  us  endeavor  to  give  some 
statement  of  the  result.  What,  in  fact, 
did  Pope  learn  by  his  study  of  man,  such 
as  it  was  }  What  does  he  tell  us  about 
the  character  of  human  beings  and  their 
positions  in  the  universe  which  is  either 
original  or  marked  by  the  freshness 
of  independent  thought }     Perhaps  the 


most  characteristic  vein  of  reflection  is 
that  which  is  embodied  in  his  greatest 
work,  the  Dunciad.  There,  at  least,  we 
have  Pope  speaking  energetically  and  sin- 
cerely. He  really  detests,  abjures,  and 
abominates  as  impious  and  heretical,  the 
worship  of  the  great  goddess  Dulness, 
without  a  trace  of  mental  reservation. 
His  style  bursts  its  usual  fetters.  We 
have  little  of  that  rocking-horse  vei^sifica- 
tion  which  wearies  our  ears  in  such  a 
couplet  as  this,  for  example  : — 

Of  systems  possible,  if  His  confest 

That  wisdom  infinite  must  form  the  best, 

where  the  second  line  exactly  echoes  the 
cadence  of  the  first  in  tiresome  monoto- 
ny. The  Dunciad  often  flows  in  a  conti- 
nuous stream  of  eloquence,  instead  of 
dribbling  out  in  little  jets  of  epigram.  If 
there  are  fewer  points,  there  are  more 
frequent  gushes  of  sustained  rhetoric. 
Even  when  Pope  condescends — and  he 
condescends  much  too  often — to  pelt  his 
antagonists  with  mere  filth,  he  does  it 
with  a  certain  boisterous  vigor.  He 
laughs  out.  He  catches  something  from 
his  patron  Swift  when  he 

Laughs  and  shakes  in  Rabelais's  easy  chair. 

His  lungs  seem  to  be  fuller  and  his  voice 
to  lose  for  the  time  its  tricks  of  mincing  • 
affectation.  Here,  indeed,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  insincerity.  Pope's  scorn 
of  folly  is  to  be  condemned  only  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  too  bitter  a  ha- 
tred of  fools.  He  has  suffered,  as  Swift 
foretold,  by  the  insignificance  of  the 
enemies  against  whom  he  rages  with  su- 
perfluous vehemence.  But  for  Pope,  no 
one  in  this  generation  would  have  heard 
of  Arnall  and  Moore,  and  Breval  and 
Bezaleel  Morris,  and  fifty  more  epheme- 
ral denizens  of  Grub  Street.  The  fault 
is,  indeed,  inherent  in  the  plan.  It  is  in 
some  degree  creditable  to  Pope  that  his 
satire  was  on  the  whole  justified,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  justified,  by  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment.  The  only  great 
man  whom  he  has  seriously  assaulted  is 
Bentley ;  and  to  Pope,  Bentley  was  of 
necessity  not  the  greatest  of  classical 
critics,  but  the  tasteless  mutilator  of  Mil- 
ton. The  misfortune  is  that  the  more 
just  his  satire,  the  more  perishable  is  its 
interest ;  and  if  we  regard  the  Dunciad 
simply  as  an  assault  upon  the  vermin 
who  then  infested  literature,  we  must 
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consider  him  as  a  man  who  should  use  a 
steam-hammer  to  crack  a  flea.  Un- 
luckily for  ourselves,  however,  it  cannot 
be  admitted  so  easily  that  Curll  and 
Dennis  and  the  rest  had  a  merely  tem- 
porary interest.  Regarded  as  types  of 
literary  nuisances — and  Pope  does  not 
condescend  in  his  poetry,  though  the 
want  is  partly  supplied  in  the  notes,  to 
indulge  in  much  personal  detail — they 
may  be  said  by  cynics  to  have  a  more 
enduring  vitality.  Of  course  there  is  at 
the  present  day  no  such  bookseller  as 
Curll,  living  by  piratical  invasions  of  es- 
tablished rights,  and  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  of  ignorant  readers ;  no 
writer  who  could  be  fitly  called,  like 
Concanen, 

A  cold,  long-winded  native  of  the  deep, 

and  fitly  sentenced  to  dive  where  Fleet 
Ditch 

Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames ; 

and  most  certainly  we  must  deny  the 
present  applicability  of  the  note  upon 
"  Magazines,"  compiled  by  Pope,  or 
rather  by  Warburton,  for  the  episcopal 
bludgeon  is  perceptible  in  the  prose  de- 
scription. They  are  not  at  present  "  the 
eruption  of  every  miserable  scribbler,  the 
scum  of  every  dirty  newspaper,  or  frag- 
ments of  fragments  picked  up  from  every 
dirty  dunghill  .  .  .  equally  the  disgrace 
of  human  wit,  morality,  decency,  and 
common  sense."  But  if  the  translator  of 
the  Dufuiad  into  modern  phraseology 
would  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a 
head  for  every  cap,  there  are  perhaps 
some  satirical  stings  which  have  not 
quite  lost  their  point.  The  legitimate 
drama,  so  theatrical  critics  tell  us,  has 
not  quite  shaken  off  the  rivalry  of  sensa- 
tional scenery  and  idiotic  burlesque, 
though  possibly  we  do  not  produce  ab- 
surdities equal  to  that  which,  as  Pope 
tells  us,  was  actually  introduced  by  Theo- 
bald, in  which 

Hell  rises,  Heaven  descends,  and  dance  on  earth 
Gods,  imps,  and  monsters,  music,  rage,  and  mirth, 
A  fire,  a  jig,  a  battle  and  a  ball, 
Till  one  wide  conflagration  swallows  all. 

There  is  still  facetiousness  which  reminds 
us  too  forcibly  that 

Gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke, 

and  even  sermons,  for  which   we   may 
apologise  on  the  ground  that 

Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine. 


Here  and  there,  too,  if  we  may  trust  cer- 
tain stern  reviewers,  there  are  writers 
who  have  learnt  the  principle  that 

Index  learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail 

And  the  first  four  lines,  at  least,  of  the 
great  prophecy,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
third  book  is  thought  by  the  enemies  of 
muscular  Christianity  to  be  possibly  ap- 
proaching its  fulfilment : 

Proceed,  great  days  I  till  learning  fly  the  shore. 
Till  birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more, 
Till  Thames  see  Eton's  sons  for  ever  play. 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday. 
Till  I  sis'  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport. 
And  Alma  Mater  lies  dissolved  in  Port ! 

No  !  So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  still  true 
that 

Bom  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Men,  we  know  it  on  high  authority,  are 
still  mostly  fools.  If  Pope  be  in  error,  it 
is  not  so  much  that  his  adversary  is  be- 
neath him,  but  that  she  is  unassailable  by 
wit  or  poetry.  Weapons  of  the  most 
ethereal  temper  spenci  their  keenness  in 
vain  against  the  "  anarch  old "  whose 
power  lies  in  utter  insensibility.  It  is 
fighting  with  a  mist,  and  firing  cannon- 
balls  into  a  mudheap.  As  well  rave 
against  the  force  of  gravitation,  or  com- 
plain that  our  gross  bodies  must  be 
nourished  by  solid  food.  If,  however, 
we  should  be  rather  grateful  than  other- 
wise to  a  man  who  is  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  satire  can  be  successful 
against  stupidity,  and  that  Grubstreet,  if 
it  cannot  be  exterminated,  can  at  least 
be  lashed  into  humility,  we  might  per- 
haps complain  that  Pope  has  taken 
rather  too  limited  a  view  of  the  subject. 
Dulness  has  other  avatars  besides  the 
literary.  In  the  last  and  finest  book, 
Pope  attempts  to  complete  his  plan  by 
exhibiting  the  influence  of  dulness  upon 
theology  and  science.  The  huge  torpe- 
do benumbs  every  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  and  paralyses  all  the  Muses,  ex- 
cept "  mad  Mathesis,"  which,  indeed, 
does  not  carry  on  so  internecine  a  war 
with  the  general  enemy.  The  design  is 
commendable,  and  executed,  so  far  as 
Pope  was  on  a  level  with  his  task,  with 
infinite  spirit ;  but,  however  excellent  the 
poetry,  the  logic  is  defective,  and  the  de- 
scription of  the  evil  inadequate.  Pope 
has  but  a  vague  conception  of  the  mode 
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in  which  dulness  might  become  the  lead- 
ing force  in  politics,  lower  religion  until 
it  became  a  mere  cloak  for  selfishness, 
and  make  learning  nothing  but  laborious 
and  pedantic  trifling.     Had  his  powers 
been   equal  to  his  goodwill,  we   might 
have  had  a  satire  far  more  elevated  than 
anything  which  he  has  attempted  ;  for  a 
man  must  be  indeed  a  dull  student  of 
history  who  does  not  recognise  the  vast 
influence     of    dulness-worship    on    the 
whole  period  which  has  intervened  be- 
tween Pope  and  ourselves.     Nay,  it  may 
be  feared  that  it  will  be  yet  some  time 
before  education  bills  and  societies  for 
the  teaching  of  women  will  have  begun 
to  dissipate  the  evil.     A  modern  satirist, 
were  satire  still  alive,  would  find  an  am- 
ple occupation  for  his  talents  in  a  worthy 
filling  out  of  Pope's  incomplete  sketch. 
But  though  I  feel,  I  must  endeavor  to 
resist,  the  temptation  of  indicating  some 
of  the  probable  objects  of  his  antipathy. 
Pope's  gallant  assault  on  the  common 
enemy  indicates,  meanwhile,  his  charac- 
teristic attitude.     Pope  is  the  incarnation 
of  the  literary  spirit.     He  is  the  most 
'complete  representative  in  our  language 
of  the  intellectual  instincts  which  find 
their  natural  expression  in  pure  litera- 
ture.    The  complete  antithesis   to  that 
spirit  is  the  evil  principle  which  Pope  at- 
tacks as  dulness.     This  false  goddess  is 
the  literary  Ahriman  ;  and  Pope's  natu- 
ral antipathies,  somewhat  exaggerated  by 
his  personal  passions  and  weaknesses  to 
extravagant  proportions,  express  them- 
selves fully  in  his  great  mock-epic.     His 
theory  may  be  expressed  in  a  parody  of 
Nelson's  immortal  advice  to  his  midship- 
men :  "  Be  an  honest  man  and  hate  dul- 
ness as  you  do  the  devil."     Dulness  ge- 
nerates the  asphyxiating  atmosphere  in 
which  no  true  literature  can  thrive.     It 
oppresses   the   lungs   and    irritates    the 
nerves  of  men  whose  keen  brilliant  intel- 
lects mark  them  as  the  natural  servants 
of  literature.     Seen   from  this  point  of 
view,  there  is  an  honorable  completeness 
in    Pope's   career.     Possibly    a    modern 
subject  of  literature  may,  without  para- 
dox, express  a  certain  gratitude  to  Pope 
for  a  virtue  which  he  would  certainly  be 
glad  to  imitate.     Pope  was  the  first  man 
who  made'an  independence  by  literature. 
First  and  last,  he  seems  to  have  received 
over  8000/.  for  his  translation  of  Homer, 
a  sum  then  amply  suflicient  to  enable  him 


to  live  in  comfort.  No  sum  at  all  com- 
parable to  this  was  ever  received  by  a  poet 
or  novelist  until  the  era  of  Scott  and  By- 
ron. Now,  without  challenging  admira- 
tion for  Pope  on  the  simple  ground  that 
he  made  his  fortune,  it  is  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  feat  at 
the  time.  A  contemporary  who,  what- 
ever his  faults,  was  a  still  more  brilliant 
example  than  Pope  of  the  purely  literary 
qualities,  suggests  a  curious  parallel. 
Voltaire,  as  he  tells  us,  was  so  weary  of 
the  humiliations  that  dishonor  letters, 
that  to  stay  his  disgust  he  resolved  to 
make  "  what  scoundrels  call  a  great  for- 
tune." Some  of  Voltaire's  means  of 
reaching  this  end  appear  to  have  been 
more  questionable  than  Pope's.  But 
both  of  these  men  of  genius  early  secur- 
ed their  independence  by  raising  them- 
selves permanently  above  the  need  of 
writing  for  money.  The  use,  too,  which 
Pope  made  of  his  fortune  was  thorough- 
ly honorable.  We  scarcely  give  due 
credit,  as  a  rule,  to  the  man  who  has  the 
rare  merit  of  distinctly  recognising  his 
true  vocation  in  life,  and  adhering  to  it 
with  unflinching  pertinacity.  Probably 
the  fact  that  such  virtue  generally  brings 
a  sufficient  personal  reward  in  this  world 
seems  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
additional  praise.  But  call  it  a  virtuous 
or  merely  a  useful  quality,  we  must  at 
least  admit  that  it  is  the  necessary 
ground-work  of  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
career.     Pope,  who,  from  his  infancy  had 

Lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

gained  by  his  later  numbers  a  secure  po- 
sition, and  used  his  position  to  go  on 
rhyming  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
never  failed  to  do  his  very  best.  He  re- 
garded the  wealth  which  he  had  earned 
as  a  retaining  fee,  not  as  a  discharge 
from  his  duties.  Comparing  him  with 
his  contemporaries,  we  see  how  vast  was 
the  advantage.  Elevated  above  Grub- 
street,  he  had  no  temptation  to  manufac- 
ture rubbish  or  descend  to  actual  mean- 
ness like  poor  De  Foe.  Independent  of 
patronage,  he  was  not  forced  to  become 
a  "  tame  cat  "  in  the  house  of  a  duchess, 
like  his  friend  Gay.  Standing  apart 
from  politics,  he  was  free  from  those  dis- 
appointed pangs  which  contributed  to 
the  embitterment  of  the  later  years  of 
Swift,  dying  "  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole;"  he  had  not,  like  Bolingbroke,  to 
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affect  a  philosophical  contempt  for  the 
game  in  which  he  could  no  longer  take  a 
part ;  nor  was  he  even,  like  Addison  and 
Steele,  induced  to  "  give  up  to  party 
what  was  meant  for  mankind."  He  was 
not  a  better  man  than  some  of  these,  and 
certainly  not  better  than  Goldsmith  and 
Johnson  in  the  succeeding  generation. 
Yet,  when  we  think  of  the  amount  of 
good  intellect  that  ran  to  waste  in  the 
purlieus  of  Grubstreet,  or  in  hunting  for 
pensions  in  ministerial  ante-chambers, 
we  feel  a  certain  gratitude  to  the  one 
literary  magnate  of  the  century,  whose 
devotion,  it  is  true,  had  a  very  tangible 
reward,  but  whose  devotion  was  yet  con- 
tinuous, and  free  from  any  distractions 
but  those  of  a  constitutional  irritability. 
Nay,  if  we  compare  Pope  to  some  of  the 
later  writers  who  have  wrung  still  prince- 
lier  rewards  from  fgrtune,  the  result  is 
not  unfavorable.  If  poor  Scott  had 
been  as  true  to  his  calling,  his  life,  so  far 
superior  to  Pope's  in  most  other  respects, 
would  not  have  presented  the  melancho- 
ly contrast  of  genius  running  to  waste  in 
desperate  attempts  to  win  money  at  the 
cost  of  worthier  fame. 

Pope's  merit,  indeed,  has  been  lowered 
on  a  ground  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  in 
his  favor.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  as 
the  adherent  of  a  defeated  party,  he  had 
put  himself  out  of  the  race  for  pecuniary 
reward.  But  then  Pope's  loyal  adhe- 
rence to  his  friends,  though,  like  all  his 
virtues,  subject  to  some  deduction,  is 
really  a  touching  feature  in  his  character. 
His  Catholicism  was  one  of  the  most 
nominal  kind.  He  adhered  in  name  to 
a  depressed  church  chiefly  because  he 
could  not  bear  to  give  pain  to  the  pa- 
rents whom  he  loved  with  an  exquisite 
tenderness.  Granting  that  he  would  not 
have  had  much  chance  of  winning  tangible 
rewards  by  the  baseness  of  a  desertion, 
he  at  least  recognised  his  true  position  ; 
and  instead  of  being  soured  by  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  general  competition,  or 
wasting  his  life  in  frivolous  regrets,  he 
preserved  a  spirit  of  tolerance  and  inde- 
pendence, and  had  a  full  right  to  the 
boasts  in  which  he  possibly  indulged  a 
little  too  freely  : — 

Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's  fool, 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  nor  Ambition's  tool, 
Not  proud,  nor  servile — be  one  poet's  praise 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways ; 
That  flattery,  even  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  prose  or  verse  the  same. 


Admitting  that  the  last  line  suggests  a 
slight  qualm,  the  portrait  suggested  in 
the  rest  is  about  as  faithful  as  one  can 
expect  a  man  to  paint  from  himself. 

Is  this  guardian  of  virtue  quite  im- 
maculate, and  the  morality  which  he 
preaches  quite  of  the  most  elevated 
kind  ?  We  must  admit,  of  course,  that 
he  does  not  sound  the  depths,  or  soar  to 
the  heights,  in  which  men  of  loftier  ge- 
nius are  at  home.  He  is  not  a  mystic, 
but  a  man  of  the  world.  He  never,  as 
we  have  already  said,  quits  the  sphere  of 
ordinary  and  rather  obvious  maxims 
about  the  daily  life  of  society,  or  quits  it 
at  his  peril.  His  independence  is  not 
like  Milton's,  that  of  an  ancient  prophet, 
consoling  himself  by  celestial  visions  for 
a  world  given  over  to  baseness  and  fri- 
volity ;  nor  like  Shelley's,  that  of  a  vehe- 
ment revolutionist,  who  has  declared 
open  war  against  the  existing  order ;  it 
is  the  independence  of  a  modern  gentle- 
man, with  a  competent  fortune,  enjoying 
a  time  of  political  and  religious  calm. 
And  therefore  his  morality  is  in  the  niain 
the  expression  of  the  conclusions  reach- 
ed by  supreme  good  sense,  or,  as  he 
puts  it. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Good  sense  is  one  of  the  excellent  quali- 
ties to  which  we  are  scarcely  inclined  to 
do  justice  at  the  present  day ;  it  is  the 
guide  of  a  time  of  equilibrium,  stirred  by 
no  vehement  gales  of  passions,  and  we 
lose  sight  of  it  just  when  it  might  give  us 
some  useful  advice.  A  man  in  a  passion 
is  never  more  irritated  than  when  advis- 
ed to  be  sensible  ;  and  at  the  present  day 
we  are  permanently  in  a  passion,  and 
therefore  apt  to  assert  that,  not  only  a 
moment,  but  as  a  general  rule,  men  do 
well  to  be  angry.  Our  art  critics,  for 
example,  are  never  satisfied  with  their 
frame  of  mind  till  they  have  lashed 
themselves  into  a  fit  of  rhetoric.  No- 
thing more  is  wanted  to  explain  why  we 
are  apt  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Pope,  both 
as  a  critic  and  a  moralist.  In  both 
capacities,  however.  Pope  is  really  admi- 
rable. Nobody,  for  example,  has  ridi- 
culed more  happily  the  absurdities  of 
which  we  sometimes  take  him  to  be  a  re- 
presentative. The  recipe  for  making  an 
epic  poem  is  a  perfect  burlesque  upon 
the  pseudo-classicism  of  his  time.     He 
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sees  the  absurdity  of  the  contemporary 
statues,  whose  grotesque  medley  of  an- 
cient and  modem  costume  is  recalled  in 
the  lines — 

That  livelong  wig,  which  Gorgon's  self  might  own, 
Eternal  buckle  takes  in  Parian  stone. 

The  painters  and  musicians  come  in  for 
their  share  of  ridicule,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Timon's  Chapel,  where 

Light  .quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  uAo  heaven  ; 
On  painted  ceilings  you  devoMy  stare, 
Where  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  and  Laguerre. 

Pope,  again,  was  one  of  the  first,  by 
practice  and  precept,  to  break  through  the 
old  formal  school  of  gardening,  in  which 

No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  hit  off  more 
happily  the  queer  formality  which  annoys 
us,  unless  its  quaintness  makes  us  smile,  in 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne,  when  Cato 
still  appeared  with  a 

Long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chair. 

Pope's  literary  criticism,  too,  though 
verging  too  often  on  the  common-place, 
is  invariably  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  If, 
as  was  inevitable,  he  was  blind  to  the 
merits  of  earlier  schools  of  poetry,  he  was 
yet  amongst  the  first  writers  who  helped 
to  establish  the  rightful  supremacy  of 
Shakspeare.  But  in  what  way  does  Pope 
apply  his  good  sense  to  morality  ?•  His 
favourite  doctrine  about  human  nature  is 
expressed  in  the  theory  of  the  "  ruling 
passion"  which  is  to  be»  found  in  all  men, 
and  which,  once  known,  enables  us  to 
unravel  the  secret  of  every  character.  As 
he  says  in  the  Essay  on  Man — 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  but  passion  is  the  gale. 

Right  reason,  therefore,  is  the  power  which 
directs  passions  to  the  worthiest  end ;  and 
its  highest  lesson  is  to  enforce 

The  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

The  truth,  though  admirable,  may  be  sus- 
pected of  commonplace ;  and  Pope  does 
not  lay  down  any  propositions  unfamiliar 
to  other  moralists,  nor,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
enforce  them  by  preaching  of  more  than 
usual  effectiveness.     His  denunciations  of 


avarice,  of  corruption,  and  of  sensuality 
were  probably  of  little  more  practical  use 
than  his  denunciation  of  dulness.  The 
"  men  not  afraid  of  God "  were  hardly 
likely  to  be  deterred  from  selling  their 
votes  to  Walpole  by  fear  of  Pope's  satire. 
He  might 

Goad  the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall 

sufficiently  to  produce  the  episcopal  equi- 
valent for  bad  language;  but  he  would 
hardly  interrupt  his  slumbers  for  many 
moments;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  might 
congratulate  himself,  without  making  many 
sacrifices  in  the  good  cause,  on  being  ani- 
mated by 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad. 

Without  exaggerating  its  importance, 
however,  we  may  seek  to  define  the  pre- 
cise point  on  which  Pope's  morality  differ- 
ed from  that  of  many  other  writers  who 
have  expressed  their  general  approval  of 
the  Ten  Commandments.  A  healthy 
strain  of  moral  feeling  is  useful,  though 
we  cannot  point  to  the  individuals  whom 
it  has  restrained  from  picking  pockets. 
The  defective  side  of  the  morality  of  good 
sense  is,  that  it  tends  to  degenerate  into 
cynicism,  either  of  the  indolent  variety 
which  commended  itself  to  Chesterfield, 
or  of  the  more  vehement  sort,  of  which 
Swift's  writings  are  the  most  powerful  em- 
bodiment. A  shrewd  man  of  the  world, 
of  placid  temperament,  accepts  placidly 
the  conclusion  that  as  he  can  see  through 
a  good  many  people,  virtue  generally  is  a 
humbug.  If  he  has  grace  enough  left  to 
be  soured  by  such  a  conclusion,  he  raves 
at  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind. 
Now  Pope,  notwithstanding  his  petty 
spite,  and  his  sympathy  with  the  bitterness 
of  his  friends,  always  shows  a  deep  ten- 
derness of  nature  which  preserves  him 
from  sweeping  cynicism.  He  really  be- 
lieves in  human  nature,  and  values  life  for 
the  power  of  what  Johnson  calls  recipro- 
cation of  benevolence.  The  beauty  of  his 
affection  for  his  father  nnd  mother,  and  for 
his  old  nurse,  breaks  pleasantly  through 
the  artificial  language  of  his  letters,  like  a 
sweet  spring  in  barren  ground.  When  he 
touches  upon  the  subject  in  his  poetry,  one 
seems  to  see  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  to  hear 
his  voice  tremble.  There  is  no  more 
beautiful  passage  in  his  writings  than  the 
one  in  which  he  expresses  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  spared 
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To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death ; 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  sky. 

Here  at  least  he  is  sincere  beyond 
suspicion  ;  and  we  know  from  unimpeach- 
able testimony  that  the  sentiment  so  per- 
fectly expressed  was  equally  exemplified 
in  his  life.  It  sounds  easy,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  ease  is  not  always  proved  in 
practice,  for  men  of  genius  to  be  through- 
out their  lives  an  unmixed  comfort  to 
their  parents.  It  is  unpleasant  to  remem- 
ber that  a  man  so  accessible  to  tender 
emotions  should  jar  upon  us  by  his  lan- 
guage about  women  generally.  Byron 
countersigns  the  opinion  of  Bolingbroke 
that  he  knew  the  sex  well ;  but  testimony 
of  that  kind  hardly  prepossesses  us  in  his 
favor.  In  fact,  the  school  of  Bolingbroke 
and  Swift,  to  say  nothing  of  Wycherley, 
was  hardly  calculated  to  generate  a  chiv^i- 
rous  tone  of  feeling.  His  experience  of 
Lady  Mary  gave  additional  bitterness  to 
his  sentiments.  Pope,  in  short,  did  not 
love  good  women — 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  as  black,  brown,  or  fair, 

as  he  impudendy  tells  a  lady — as  a  man 
of  genius  ought ;  and  women  have  gene- 
rally returned  the  dislike.  Meanwhile  the 
vein  of  benevolence  shows  itself  unmis- 
takably in  Pope's  language  about  his 
friends.  Thackeray  seizes  upon  this  point 
of  his  character  in  his  lectures  On  the  Eng- 
lish Humorists,  and  his  powerful,  if  rather 
too  favorable  description,  brings  out  forci- 
bly the  essential  tenderness  of  the  man, 
who,  during  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  last 
illness,  was  "  always  saying  something 
kindly  of  his  present  or  absent  friends.'* 
No  English  poet  has  ever  paid  so  many 
exquisitely  turned  compliments.  When- 
ever he  speaks  of  a  friend  he  coins  a  pro- 
verb. Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Arbuthnot,  Cob- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  even  Walpole  have 
poetical  medals  stamped  in  their  honor. 

If  one  could  have  a  wish  for  the  asking, 
one  could  scarcely  ask  for  a  more  agree- 
able sensation  than  that  of  being  titillated 
by  a  man  of  equal  ingenuity  in  caressing 
one's  pet  vanities.  The  art  of  administer- 
ing such  consolation  is  possessed  only  by 
men  who  unite  deep  tenderness  to  an  ex- 
quisitely delicate  intellect.  This  vein  of 
strong  feeling  sufficiendy  redeems  Pope's 
writings  from  the  charge  of  a  common- 


place worldliness.  Certainly  he  is  not  one 
of  the  "  genial "  school,  whose  indiscrimi- 
nate benevolence  exudes  over  all  that  they 
touch.  There  is  nothing  mawkish  in  his 
philanthropy.  Pope  was,  if  anything,  too 
good  a  hater ;  "  the  portentous  cub  never 
forgives,"  said  Bendey ;  but  kindliness  is 
all  the  more  impressive  when  not  too 
widely  diffused.  Add  to  this  his  hearty 
contempt  for  pomposities,  humbugs,  and 
stupidities  of  all  kinds,  and  above  all  the 
fine  spirit  of  independence,  in  which  we 
have  again  the  real  man,  and  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  such  lines  as  these : 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too  ! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  1  have  to  do) ; 
Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease. 
And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  I 
please. 

And  we  may  admit  that  Pope,  in  spite  of 
his  wig  and  his  stays,  his  vanities  and  his 
affectations,  was  in  his  way  as  fair  an  em- 
bodiment as  we  would  exf)ect  of  that 
"  plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  of  which 
Wordsworth  regretted  the  disappearance. 
The  littie  cripple,  diseased  in  mind  and 
body,  spiteful  and  occasionally  brutal,  had 
in  him  the  spirit  of  a  man.  The  monarch 
of  the  literary  world  was  far  indeed  firom 
immaculate ;  but  he  was  not  without  a 
dignity  of  his  own. 

.  We  come,  however,  to  the  great  ques- 
tion. What  had  Pope  to  say  upon  the 
deepest  subjects  with  which  human  beings 
can  concern  themselves  ?  The  answer 
must  be  taken  from  the  Essay  on  Man^ 
and  the  Essay  must  be  acknowledged  to 
have  more  conspicuous  faults  than  any  of 
Pope's  writings.  The  art  of  reasoning  in 
verse  is  so  difficult  that  we  may  doubt 
whether  it  is  in  any  case  legitimate,  and 
must  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  never 
successfully  practised  by  any  English 
writer.  Dryden's  Religio  Laid  may  be 
better  reasoning,  but  it  is  worse  poetry 
than  Pope's  Essay.  It  is  true,  again,  that 
Pope's  reasoning  is  intrinsically  feeble. 
He  was  no  metaphysician,  and  confined 
himself  to  putting  together  incoherent 
scraps  of  different  systems.  Some  of  his 
arguments  strike  us  as  simply  childish,  as, 
for  example,  the  quibble  derived  from  the 
Stoics,  that 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so 
As  who  beg^n  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Nobody,  we  may  safely  say,  was  ever 
much  comforted  by  that  reflection.     Nor, 
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though  the  celebrated  argument  about  the 
scale  of  beings,  which  Pope  but  half  un- 
dentoud,  was  once  sanclloned  by  eminent 
names,  do  we  derive  any  deep  consolation 
fiom  the  argument  that 

ill  Ihe  scale  of  reasoning  life,  'tis  plain, 
There'niusl  be  somewhere  5uch  a  rank  as  man. 

To  say  no  more  of  these  frigid  conceits,  as 
they  now  appear  to  us,  Pope  does  not 
maintain  the  serious  temper  which  befits  a 
man  pondering  upon  the  deep  mysteries  of 
the  universe.  Religious  meditation  does 
not  harmonise  with  epigrammalical  satire. 
Admitting  the  value  of  the  reflection  that 
other  beings  besides  man  are  fitting  objects 
of  the  Divine  benevolence,  we  are  jarred 
by  such  a  discord  as  this  : 


The  Goose  is  appropriate  enough  in 
Charron  or  Montaigne,  but  should  be  kept 
out  of  poetry.  Such  a  shock,  too,  follows 
when  Pope  talks  about  the  superior  beings 
who 

Showed  a  Newlon  as  we  show  an  :ipc. 

Did  anybody  again  ever  complain  that  he 
wanted  "  the  strength  of  bulk,  the  fur  of 
bears  "  ?  Or  could  it  be  worth  while  to 
meet  his  complaints  in  a  serious  poem  ? 
Pope,  in  short,  is  not  merely  a  bad  reasoner, 
but  he  wants  that  deep  moral  earnestness 
which  gives  a  profound  interest  to  John- 
son's satires — the  best  productions  of  his 
school — and  the  deeply  pathetic  religious 
feeling  of  Cowper. 

Admitting  all  this,  however,  and  more, 
the  Essay  on  Man  still  contains  many  pas- 
sages which  not  only  testify  to  the  un- 
equalled skill  of  this  great  artist  in  words, 
but  which  breathe  a  truly  noble  spirit.  In 
the  Essay,  more  than  in  any  of  his  other 
writings,  we  have  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing the  solid  bullion  from  the  dross.  Pope 
is  here  preeminently  parasitical,  and  it  is 
possible  to  trace  to  other  writers,  such  as 
Montaigne,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Shaftesbury, 
Locke,  and  Wollaslon,  as  well  as  to  the 
inspiration  of  Uolingbroke,  nearly  every 
argument  which  he  employs.  He  unfor- 
tunately worked  up  the  rubbish  as  well  as 
the  gems,  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  that  his  "  theology  was  two  centuries 
in  advance  of  his  time,"  the  phrase  requires 
qualification.  He  was  not  really  in  ad- 
vance of  the  best  men  of  his  own  time; 
New  Skuies.— Vol.  XIX.,  No.  i 


but  they,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  conside- 
rably in  advance  of  the  average  opinion 
of  our  own.  What  may  be  said  with 
more  plausibility  is,  that  whilst  Pope  fre- 
quently wastes  his  skill  in  gilding  refuse, 
be  is  really  most  sensitive  to  the  noblest 
sentiments  of  his  contemporaries,  and  that, 
when  he  has  good  materials  to  work  upon, 
his  verse  glows  with  unusual  fervor,  often 
to  sink  with  unpleasant  rapidity  into 
quibbling  or  epigrammatic  pungency.  The 
main  doctrine  which  he  enforces  is,  of 
course,  one  of  his  usual  commonplaces. 
The  statement  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right," 
may  be  verbally  admitted,  and  strained  to 
different  purposes  by  half  a  dozen  differ- 
ing schools.  It  may  be  alieged  by  the 
cynic,  who  regards  virtue  as  an  empty 
name;  by  the  mystic,  who  is  lapped  in 
heavenly  contemplation  from  the  cares  of 
this  troublesome  world;  by  the  sceptic, 
whose  whole  wisdom  is  conccniraled  in 
the  duty  of  submitting  to  the  inevitable ; 
or  by  the  man  of  reasonable  piety,  who, 
abandoning  the  attempt  of  solving  inscru- 
table enigmas,  is  content  to  recognise  in 
everything  the  hand  of  a  Divine  ordainer 
of  all  things.  Pope,  judging  him  by  his. 
most  forcible  passages,  prefers  to  insist 
upon  the  inevitable  ignorance  of  man  in 
presence  of  the  Infinite. 

'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  aod  not  Uie  whole; 

and  any  effort  to  pierce  the  impenetrable 
gloom  can  only  end  in  disappointment  and 
discontent. 

!□  pride,  in  reasoning  priJc,  our  crwr  lies. 
We  think  that  we  can  judge  the  ways  of 
the  Almighty,  and  correct  the  errors  of  his 
work.  We  are  as  incapable  of  account- 
ing for  human  wickedness  as  for  plague, 
tempest,  and  earthquake.  In  each  case 
our  highest  wisdom  is  an  humble  confes- 
sion of  ignorance  ;  or,  as  he  puts  it. 

Id  both,  to  reason  right  is  to  submit. 
This  vein  of  thought  might,  perhaps,  have 
conducted  him  to  the  scepticism  of  his 
master,  Bolingbroke.  He  unluckily  fills 
up  the  gaps  of  his  logical  edifice  with  the 
unteniijcred  mortar  of  obsolete  metaphy- 
sics, long  since  become  utterly  uninterest- 
ing to  all  men.  Admitting  that  he  cannot 
explain,  he  tries  to  manufacture  sham 
explanations  out  of  the  "scale  of  beings," 
and  other  scholastic  rubbish.  But,  in  a 
sense,  too,  the  most  reverent  minds  willi 
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agree  most  fully  with  Pope's  avowal  of  the 
limitation  of  human  knowledge.  He  does 
not  apply  his  scepticism  or  his  humility  to 
stimulate  to  vain  repining  against  the  fet- 
ters with  which  our  minds  are  bound,  or 
to  angry  denunciation,  like  that  of  Bohng- 
broke,  of  the  solutions  in  which  other 
souls  have  found  a  sufficient  refuge.  The 
perplexity  in  which  he  finds  himself  gene- 
rates a  spirit  of  resignation  and  tolerance. 

Hope  humbly,  then  ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher,  Death,  and  God  adore. 

That  is  the  pith  of  his  teaching.  All  op- 
timism is  apt  to  be  a  little  irritating  to 
men  whose  sympathies  with  human  suffer- 
ing are  unusually  strong;  and  the  opti- 
mism of  a  man  like  Pope,  vivacious  rather 
than  profound  in  his  thoughts  and  his 
sympathies,  annoys  us  at  times  by  its  calm 
complacency.  We  cannot  thrust  aside  so 
easily  the  thought  of  the  heavy  evils  un- 
der which  all  creation  groans.  But  we 
should  wrong  him  by  a  failure  to  recognise 
the  real  benevolence  of  his  sentiment. 
Perhaps  he  becomes  too  pantheistic  for 
some  tastes  in  the  celebrated  fragment — 
the  whole  poem  is  a  conglomerate  of  sHght- 
ly  connected  fragments — beginning. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  antf  God  the  soul. 

But,  when  we  are  outside  the  schools,  we 
may  admit  that  pantheism  has  its  noble 
side,  and  that  a  disposition  to  recognise 
the  Divine  element  in  all  nature  is  not  a 
ceHgious  sentiment  to  be  too  severely  con- 
demned. Pope  shows  that  disposition, 
not  merely  in  set  phrases,  but  in  the  gene- 
ral coloring  of  the  poem.     The  tenderness, 

.  for  example,  with  which  he  always  speaks 
of  the  brute  creation  is  pleasant  in  a 
writer  so  little  distinguished  as  a  rule  by 
an  interest  in  what  we  popularly  call  na- 
ture.    The    "  scale   of   being"   argument 

.  may  be  illogical,  but  we  pardon  it  when  it 
is  applied  to  strengthen  our  sympathies 
with  our  unfortunate  dependents  on  the 

.  lower  steps  of  the  ladder.     The  lamb  who 

Licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood 

is  a  second-hand  lamb,  and  has,  like  so 
much  of  Pope's  writing,  acquired  a  certain 
tinge  of  banality,  which  must  limit  quota- 
tion; and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
poor  Indian,  who 

Thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  will  bear  him  company. 


But  the  sentiment  is  as  right  as  the  lan- 
guage (in  spite  of  its  familiarity  we  can 
still  recognise  the  fact)  is  exquisite.  Tole- 
rance of  all  forms  of  faith,  from  that  of 
the  poor  Indian  upwards,  is  so  characte- 
ristic of  Pope  as  to  have  offended  some 
modem  critics  who  might  have  known 
better.  We  may  pick  holes  in  the  cele- 
brated antithesis 

f   For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest : 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best ; 
For  forms  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right. 

Certainly,  they  are  not  mathematically 
accurate  formulae ;  but  they  are  generous,  if 
imperfect  statements  of  great  truths,  and 
not  unbecoming  in  the  mouth  of  the  man 
who,  as  the  member  of  an  unpopular  sect, 
learnt  to  be  cosmopolitan  rather  than  bit- 
ter, and  expressed  his  convictions  in  the 
well-known  words  addressed  to  Swift :  "  I 
am  of  the  religion  of  Erasmus,  a  Catholic ; 
so  I  live,  so  I  shall  die ;  and  hope  one 
day  to  meet  you.  Bishop  Atterbury,  the 
younger  Craggs,  Dr.  Garth,  Dean  Berke- 
ley, and  Mr.  Hutchenson  in  heaven." 
Who  would  wish  to  shorten  the  list  ?  And 
the  scheme  of  morality  which  Pope  deduced 
for  practical  guidance  in  Ufe  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  those 
words  just  quoted.  A  recent  dispute  in  a 
court  of  justice  shows  that  even  our  most 
cultivated  men  have  forgotten  Pope  so  far 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  source  of  the 
familiar  words 

What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  say  explicitly 
that  the  poem  where  they  occur,  the  foiuth 
epistle  of  the  Essay  on  Afan^  not  only  con- 
tains half-a-dozen  other  phrases  equally 
familiar — e.g,,  "  An  honest  man's  the  no- 
blest work  of  God ;"  "  Looks  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God ;"  "  From  grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe"  —  but 
breathes  throughout  sentiments  which  it 
would  be  credulous  to  believe  that  any 
man  could  express  so  vigorously  without 
feeling  profoundly.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  quot- 
ed one  couplet  as  giving  "  the  most  com- 
plete, the  most  concise,  and  the  most  lofty 
expression  of  moral  temper  existing  in 
English  words" — 

Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppressed ; 
Never  dejected,  whilst  another's  blessed. 

The  passage  in  which  they  occur  is  worthy 
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of  this  golden  sentiment ;  and  leads  not 
unfitly  to  the  conclusion  and  summary  of 
the  whole,  that  he  who  can  recognise  the 
beauty  of  virtue  knows  that 

Where  Faith,  Law,  Morals,  all  began, 
All  end — in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 

I  know  but  too  well  all  that  may  be 
said  against  this  view  of  Pope's  morality. 
He  is,  as  Ste.-Beuve  says,  the  easiest  of 
all  men  to  caricature ;  and  it  is  equally 
easy  to  throw  cold  water  upon  his  morality. 
We  may  count  up  his  affectations,  ridicule 
his  platitudes,  make  heavy  deductions 
for  his  insincerity,  denounce  his  too  fre- 
quent indulgence  in  a  certain  love  of  dirt, 
which  he  shares  with,  and  in  which  he  is 
distanced  by,  Swift;  and  decline  to  be- 
lieve in  the  virtue,  or  even  in  the  love  of 
virtue,  of  a  man  stained  by  so  many  vices 
and  weaknesses.  Yet  I  must  decline  to 
believe  that  men  can  gather  grapes  off 
thorns,  or  figs  off  thistles,  or  noble  expres- 
sions of  moral  truth  from  a  corrupt  heart 
thinly  varnished  by  a  coating  of  affecta- 
tion. Turn  it  how  we  may,  the  thing  is 
impossible.  Pope  was  more  than  a  mere 
literary  artist,  though  he  was  an  artist  of 
unparalleled  excellence  in  his  own  depart- 


ment. He  was  a  man  in  whom  there  was 
the  seed  of  many  good  thoughts,  though 
choked  in  their  development  by  the  growth 
of  innumerable  weeds.  And  I  will  ven- 
ture, in  conclusion,  to  adduce  one  more 
proof  of  the  justice  of  a  lenient  verdict. 
I  have  had  already  to  quote  many  phrases 
familiar  to  every  one  who  is  nurtured  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish literature ;  and  yet  have  been  haunted 
by  a  dim  suspicion  that  some  of  my  read- 
ers may  have  been  surprised  to  recognise 
their  author.  Pope,  we  have  seen,  is  re- 
cognised even  by  judges  of  the  land  only 
through  the  medium  of  Byron ;  and  there- 
fore the  Universal  Prayer  may  possibly  be 
unfamiliar  to  some  readers.  If  so,  it  will 
do  them  no  harm  to  read  over  again  a  few 
of  its  verses.  Perhaps,  after  that  experi- 
ence, they  will  admit  that  the  little  cripple 
of  Twickenham,  distorted  as  were  his  in- 
stincts after  he  had  been  stretched  on  the 
rack  of  this  rough  world,  and  grievous  as 
were  his  offences  against  the  laws  of  de- 
cency and  morality,  had  yet  in  him  a 
noble  strain  of  eloquence  significant  of 
deep  religious  sentiment. — Comhill  Maga- 
zine, 
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"  China's  Place  in  Philology"  is  the 
name  of  a  book,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edkins, 
which  suggests  the  title  to  this  short  paper. 
That  volume  deals  with  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage in  the  past,  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  words  The  purpose  intended 
by  these  notes  is  much  less  ambitious ;  in- 
stead of  tracing  language  back  through 
the  dim  ages  that  are  past,  it  is  here  sim- 
ply proposed  to  suggest  the  probabilities 
as  to  the  future  modes  of  speech  among 
the  celestials.  The  past  of  all  language 
is  as  yet  only  in  a  very  theoretic  state ; 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  all  speculation 
as  to  its  future  must  be  equally  so.  The 
ideas  to  be  explained  assume  the  con- 
tinued dominance  of  a  race — and  one, 
moreover,  which  will,  by  means  of  trade 
or  conquest,  remain  an  influence  in  China ; 
though  of  course  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  continuation  of  ^this  influence  is  an 
element  of  uncertainty  in  the  speculation. 
Still,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  no  one 
who  knows  China,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  powers  and  influences  of  Westerns  in 
the  East,  will  refuse  the  assumption,  that 


not  only  shall  we  maintain  the  position  we 
have  acquired,  but  that  most  probably 
that  position  will  become  stronger;  that 
new  ports  will  be  opened,  and  our  rela- 
tions with  the  people  become  more  inti- 
mate and  powerful  than  ever. 

Taking  all  this  for  granted,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  consider  the  future  of  that  strange 
jargon  known  as  "  Pigeon  English,"  a 
language  resulting  from  the  meeting  of 
East  and  West  in  the  ports  of  China. 
This  language,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
derives  its  name  from  a  series  of  changes 
in  the  word  Business.  The  early  traders 
in  China  made  constant  use  of  this  word, 
and  the  Chinaman  contracted  it  to  Busin, 
and  then  through  the  change  of  Pishin  to 
Pigeon,  In  this  last  form  it  still  retains  its 
original  meaning,  and  people  talk  of  what- 
ever business  they  may  have  in  hand  as 
their  "pigeon."  All  mercantile  transac- 
tions between  the  Chinese  and  the  Euro- 
peans are  carried  on  in  this  new  form  of 
speech.  Domestic  servants,  male  and  fe- 
male, have  to  learn  it  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  situations  with  the  **  Outer  Bar 
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barians ;"  but  the  newest  and  most  impor- 
tant feature  'of  all  is,  that  the  Chinese 
themselves  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopt- 
ing this  language.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  men  of  different  provinces  cannot 
understand  each  other's  dialect.  The 
written  Mandarin  character,  however, 
could  be  read  and  understood  all  over 
China,  and  the  provincials  used  to  write 
what  they  wished  to  say  in  this  character, 
and  could  thus  manage  to  do  business  to- 
gether. But  now,  if  they  both  should 
happen  to  know  "  Pigeon  English,"  they 
use  it  as  the  means  of  communication. 
A  lingua-franca  was  needed,  and  the  com- 
mon necessity  has  supplied  the  demand. 
It  may  be  premature  to  call  Pigeon 
English  a  language.  It  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  one.  Although  facts  can  be 
expressed  by  it,  it  is  in  a  most  defective 
condition ;  so  much  so,  that  an  English- 
man, when  he  first  reaches  China,  is  very 
much  amused  at  what  seems  to  him  a 
relic  of  Babel.  If  it  should  be  his  fate  to 
remain  in  the  country,  he  dislikes  to  adopt 
it ;  his  sense  of  good  manners  makes  it 
distasteful  to  him  to  speak  such  a  jargon, 
for  it  sounds  like  making  a  fool  of  the 
party  addressed.  Here  we  get  an  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  growth  which  this 
infantile  speech  is  possessed  of,  for  how- 
ever reluctant  anyone  may  be  to  speak  it, 
he  is  forced  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
to  do  so.  I  was  only  a  traveller  for  a  few 
months  in  China,  but  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking 
what  seemed  to  me,  at  first,  nonsensical 
rubbish.  I  could  not  get  on  without  it. 
On  my  arrival  I  got  a  Chinese  servant — 
servants  in  China  are  all  called  "  boys," 
in  fact  this  is  one  of  the  words  of  Pigeon 
English:  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
state  that  it  is  not  derived  from  the  Irish. 
It  is  usual  to  breakfast  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  it  is  customary  to  have  some 
tea,  toast,  and  perhaps  an  egg  served  in 
your  bed-room  when  you  get  up,  and  be- 
fore dressing.  The  first  morning  I  ex- 
pressed my  wishes  on  this  matter  in  my 
usual  way  of  talk,  and  the  "  boy"  went  off 
smiling,  as  if  he  understood  my  meaning; 
but  as  he  did  not  come  back,  I  made 
some  inquiries  at  my  friends  in  the  house. 
They  asked  what  I  said  to  the  **  boy," 
and  I  repeated  the  words  as  near  as  I 
could  recollect  them,  to  the  effect  that  I 
wanted  some  breakfast,  and  would  like  it 
immediately.      I    was  then  told  that   I 


might  as  well  have  talked  Greek  to  him, 
and  that  I  ought  to  have  said,  "  Catchey 
some  chow-chow  chop-chop."  Chow- 
chow  is  understood  in  this  as  something 
to  eat,  and  the  last  double  word  is  equiva- 
lent to  "quick-quick."  Had  I  been  a 
comic  actor,  and  the  ordering  my  break- 
fast been  a  farce,  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  feel  that  I  was  saying  the  right 
thing  in  this  way.  That  not  being  my 
"pigeon,"  I  felt  reluctant  to  do  it;  but 
when  eating,  drinking,  and  all  your  wahts 
are  found  to  depend  upon  its  use,  you  soon 
give  in  ;  and  here  is  the  source  of  growth 
in  the  language,  and  the  reason  why  it  ad- 
vances and  spreads  in  China. 

One  would  suppose  that  such  a  mode 
of  speaking  could  only  have  a  temporary 
existence,  but  these  facts  are  given  to  show 
that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  and  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  dying  out  On 
the  contrary,  we  have  the  Chinese  now 
adopting  it  among  themselves  as  a  means 
of  communication.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this ;  it  is  only  history  repeating  itself. 
We  have  on  record  the  growth  of  other 
languages  which  must  have  begun  under 
similar  conditions.  A  noteable  instance 
of  this  is  the  language  known  as  Hindo- 
stanee.  Its  origin  dates  from  the  Maho- 
medan  conquest  of  India.  It  was  named 
the  Oordoo,  or  "  camp  language,"  because 
it  grew  up  in  the  "  camp"  of  the  invaders. 
The  conquerors  and  the  conquered  spoke 
entirely  different  languages,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence their  means  of  communication 
at  first  must  have  been  only  fragmentary. 
Each,  however,  acquired  broken  bits  of 
the  other's  speech,  and  time  at  last  welded 
the  whole  into  a  language.  It  has  now 
a  grammar  based  on  ^the  Hindoo  of  San- 
scrit, and  an  ample  dictionary,  where  it 
will  be  found  that  about  three-fourths  of 
the  words  belong  to  the  language  of  the 
invading  Power.  This  has  long  been  the 
lingua-franca  of  India.  Many  languages 
are  spoken  there,  but  this  one  will  cany 
you  over  nearly  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  The  pure  Farsee, 
or  Persian,  remained,  and  is  still  considered 
the  burra-bat^  or  high-court  language.  Of 
course  the  camp  might  jabber  any  com- 
bination of  sounds  ^t  found  most  suited  to 
its  wants,  but  the  dignity  of  a  Court  could 
not  submit  to  the  introduction  of  such  bar- 
barisms. And  for  the  same  reason  Pigeon 
English  would  scarcely  yet  be  a  fit  lan- 
guage for  St.  James's  or  Windsor  Castle. 
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Imagine  a  Chinese  Embassy,  with  the 
principal  personage  in  it  explaining  to 
Her  Majesty  that  he  is  "  one  piecey  am- 
bassador ;  that  belongey  my  pigeon.  Em- 
peror of  China,  one  very  muchy  l^ig  piecey 
Emperor,  &c."  Clearly  this  style  of  talk 
is  not  likely  to  be  used  for  diplomatic  pur- 
poses for  some  time. 

Pigeon  English  is  as  yet  in  such  a  very 
rudimentary  form,  that  to  talk  of  its  gram- 
mar or  vocabulary  would  only  raise  a 
smile  among  those  familiar  with  it.  When 
you  hear  it  spoken  it  sounds  like  the  utter 
defiance  of  all  grammar;  and  yet  if  we  are 
to  remain  in  the  country,  as  the  Mahome- 
dans  did  in  India ;  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
commercial  camps— and  our  treaty-ports 
in  that  country  are  exactly  such — and  if 
we,  and  the  Americans  at  the  same  time, 
go  on  extending  our  commerce,  a  common 
language  is  an  absolute  condition  of  the 
case,  and  this  new  form  of  speech  must 
progress.  Already  its  idiomatic  forms  are 
t>ecoming  defined  and  understood.  Chi- 
nese modes  of  expression  are  curiously 
mixed  with  English  ones.  The  interroga- 
tive form  is  purely  Chinese.  Suppose  you 
wish  to  ask  a  man  if  he  can  do  anything 
for  you,  the  sentence  is  put,  "  Can  do  ? 
No  can  do  ?"  and  the  reply  is  given  by 
repeating  whichever  sentence  expresses 
his  abilities.  It  is  the  same  with  "  Under- 
stand ?  No  understand  ?"  **  Piecey"  is  a 
word  that  is  largely  used,  and  clearly  has 
its  origin  in  our  own  language  of  com- 
merce which  talks  of  "  a  piece  of  goods ;" 
but  with  the  Chinaman  everything  is  a 
"  piecey."  He  does  not  say  "  one  man," 
but  "  one  piecey  man."  There  are  a  few 
Hindostanee  words  in  use,  such  as  "  chit," 
for  a  letter,  "  tiffin,"  for  lunch,  and  *'  bund," 
for  a  quay  or  an  embankment.  The  word 
"  Mandarin"  is  from  the  Portuguese ; 
"  Dios"  of  the  same  language  became 
"  Joss,"  and  is  a  well-known  word  in 
China,  Joss-house,  or  God-house — mean- 
ing a  Temple — being  derived  from  it. 
"  Savey"  is  from  the  Portuguese,  and  is 
always  used  as  the  equivalent  of  "  know." 
To  have,  or  to  be  connected  with,  is  al- 
ways expressed  by  "belongey."  If  you 
wish  to  say  an  article  is  not  yours,  you  ex- 
press it  thus  :  "  That  no  belongey  me ;" 
or  if  anything  is  not  an  affair  of  yours, 
you  say,  "  That  no  belongey  my  pigeon." 
This  terminal  ey  of  '*  belongey"  is  one  of 
the  forms  which  is  peculiar  to  this  new 
language.     From  it  we  have  "  supposey," 


"  talkey,"  "  walkey,"  "  catchey,"  &c.  The 
Portuguese  "  savey,"  which  was  one  of  the 
first  words  in  use,  may  be  the  original  root 
of  this  form.  Many  of  the  words  in  use 
are  of  unknown  origin.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  English  suppose  them  to  be 
Chinese,  while  the  Chinese,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  them  to  be  English.  "  Chow- 
chow"  is  one  of  these  words.  I  heard 
my  own  servant  tell  some  of  his  country- 
men that  "  Chow-chow"  was  the  English 
for  "  food."  It  was  on  the  bank  of  the 
Yang-tsee,  near  Nankin ;  they  were  coun- 
try people,  and  as  he  could  converse  with 
me,  he  no  doubt  seemed  to  them  a  per- 
fectly safe  authority.  A  good  many 
Chinese  words  are  of  course  used,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  vocabulary  is  English. 

It  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  look  for- 
ward even  to  the  bare  possibility  of  such 
a  caricature  of  our  tongue  becoming  an 
established  language.  Should  this  ever 
be  the  result,  translations  into  it  of  our 
classic  authors  will  become  a  necessity. 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  turned  into  Pi- 
geon English  are  fearful  even  to  think  of. 
There  is  a  translation  already  in  existence 
from  one  of  our  dramatists.  It  begins 
something  in  this  way — 

**  My  name  belongey  Nerval,  top- 
Side  galovv  that  Grampian  hill  My 
Father  catchey  chow-chow  for  him  piecey 
Sheep,"  &c. 

• 

The  Missionary  "  pigeon"  will  also  in  due 
time  demand  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  this  very  vulgar  tongue.  Death  has 
many  consolations,  and  to  the  number 
may  be  added  this  new  one,  that  before 
the  consummation  foretold  above  can  be 
realized,  we  will  have  passed  away,  and 
our  ears  will  be  deaf  to  the  hideous  result. 
Suppose  any  book  for  which  you  had 
reverence,  or  even  a  favorite  piece  of 
poetry  whose  words  your  lips  loved  to  re- 
peat— imagine  your  feelings  on  hearing  it 
converted  into  something  like  the  follow- 
ing. It  is  a  translation  of  "  Excelsior" 
into  Pigeon  English.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  explain  to  those  whose  education  has 
been  neglected  in  this  Language  of  the 
Future,  that  "topside"  means  above,  as 
the  opposite  of  "  bottomside."  "  Galow" 
is  untranslatable,  but  added  to  "  topside" 
the  phrase  becomes  exclamatory,  and  it 
is  the  nearest  equivalent  to  Excelsior. 
"  Chop-chop"  means  quick-quick,  but  any 
thing,  such  as  a  stamp,  monogram,  or  de- 
vice, would  be  called  a  "  chop."     "  Mas- 
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key"  is  another  of  those  words  whose 
.origin  is  unknown.  It  has  to  do  aV  great 
deal  of  duty  in  Pigeon  English.  In  the 
following  it  means  "notwithstanding." 
To  "  chinchin  Joss"  is  to  worship  God : 
to  chinchin  a  person  is  to  salute  him.  By 
placing  the  original  alongside  of  the  trans- 
lation the  reader  will  easily  make  out  the 
remainder  of  the  piece.  The  moral,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  by  the  Pigeon-English 
translator. 

W.  Simpson. 

TOPSIDE-GALOW  ! 

That  nightey  time  begin  chop  chop, 
One  young  man  walkey — no  can  stop. 
Maskey  snow  !  maskey  ice  ! 
He  carry  flag  wid  chop  so  nice — 

"  Topside-galow !" 

Him  muchey  sorry,  one  piecey  eye 
Looksee  sharp— so — all  same  my. 
Him  talkey  largey,  talkey  strong, 
Too  muchey  curio — all  same  gong — 

**  Topside-galow  !'* 

Inside  house  him  can  see  light. 
And  every  room  got  fij-e  all  right. 
He  lookey  plenty  ice  more  high. 
Inside  him  mouth  he  plenty  cry — 

"  Topside-galow !" 

Ole  man' talkey  "  no  can  walk  !" 
By'm  bye  rain  come — werry  dark, 
**  Have  got  water,  werry  wide." 
"  Maskey  !  my  must  go  topside  " — 

*'  Topside-galow !" 

**  Man-man  !"     One  girley  talkey  he, 
**  What  for  you  go  topside  looksee  ?" 
And  one  time  more  he  plenty  cry. 
But  all  time  walkey  plenty  high — 

"  Topside-galow  !" 

'*  Take  care  I  that  spoil'um  tree  young  man 
Take  care  that  ice  I     He  want  man-man  !" 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  night, 
He  talkey  "  my  can  go  all  right." 

•*  Topside-galow !" 

Toss-pigeon  man  he  soon  begin, 
Morning-time  that  Joss  chin-chin, 
He  no  man  see — him  plenty  fear, 
Cos  some  man  talkey — ^he  can  hear ! 

"Topside-galow!" 

That  young  man  die,  one  large  dog  see. 
Too  muchey  bobbery  findey  hie ; 


He  hand  belong  coIo — all  same  ice, 
Have  got  flag  with  chop  so  nice. 

"Topside-galow!" 


MORAL. 

You  too  muchey  laugh  !     What  for  sing  ? 
I  think  so  you  no  savey  what  thing ! 
Supposey  you  no  b*long  clever  inside. 
More  better  you  go  waUc  topside  I 

"Topside-galow!" 

Excelsior. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device, 

"Excelsior!" 

His  brow  was  sad  ;  his  eye  beneath 
Flashed  like  a  falchion  from  its  sheath, 
And  like  a  silver  clarion  rung 
The  accents  of  that. unknown  tongue, 

"Excelsior!" 

In  happy  homes  he  saw  the  light 

Of  household  fires  gleam  warm  and  bright; 

Above,  the  spectral  glaciers  shone, 

And  from  his  lips  escaped  a  groan, 

"  Excelsior !" 

"  Try  not  the  Pass  !"  the  old  man  said, 
"  Dark  lowers  the  tempest  overhead. 
The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide!" 
And  loud  that  clarion  voice  replied, 

"Excelsior!" 

"  O  stay,"  the  maiden  said,  "and  rest. 
Thy  weary  head  upon  this  breast  I" 
A  tear  stood  in  his  bright  blue  eye. 
But  still  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 

"Excelsior!" 

"  Beware  the  pine-tree's  withered  branch ! 
Beware  the  awful  avalanche  !" 
This  was  the  peasant's  last  good-night ! 
A  voice  replied,  far  up  the  height, 

"Excelsior!" 

At  break  of  day,  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft- repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

"Excelsior!" 

A  traveller,  by  the  faithful  hound. 
Half-buried  in  the  snow  was  found. 
Still  grasping  in  his  hand  of  ice 
That  banner,  with  the  strange  device. 

"Excelsior!" 

— MacmiUan^s  Magasim. 


■•♦• 


INSECT  CIVILISATION. 


The  newer  natural  science  is  to  some 
extent  bewildering  in  more  ways  than  one. 
We  have  heard  so  much  lately  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  origin  of  man,  that 
far  more  curious  matters  have  been  thrown 


into  the  shade,  matters  which  might  afiect» 
not  perhaps  our  view  of  revelation,  but 
our  general  view  of  the  universe,  still  Toxxt 
seriously.  The  latest  inquiries  into  the 
habits  of  the  lower  animals  have  elicited 
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the  evidence  of  a  degree  of  complexity  in 
the  social  institutions  of  some  classes  of 
animals  which  suggests  that  certain  cha- 
racteristics which  we  suppose  to  be  purely 
human,  might  belong  to  tribes  of  animals 
for  which  we  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  entertain  much  respect.  Not  long  ago, 
in  an  article  on  the  intellectual  powers  of 
birds,  we  referred  to  the  curious  evidence, 
which  Mr.  Darwin  has  quoted  at  length  in 
his  work  on  the  origin  of  man,  as  to  the 
gay  social  meetings,  the  elaborately  deco- 
rated rendezvous,  and  the  graceful  dances, 
of  the  Bower  birds ;  and  now  we  have  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  the  learned  litde  book* 
which  he  has  just  published  on  the  origin 
and  metamorphoses  of  insects,  suggesting 
that  possibly  some  kinds  of  ants  may  have 
a  religious  feeling  towards  a  certain  species 
of  beetle,  and  that  if  that  be  not  the  case, 
they  may  at  least  be  credited  with  having 
a  much  larger  number  of  domesticated 
animals  than  human  beings.  We  will 
quote  the  whole  passage  in  which  this 
notion  is  thrown  out : — 

"Ants  are  very  fond  of  the  honey-dew  which 
is  formed  bv  the  Aphides,  and  have' been  seen  to 
tap  the  Apnides,  with  their  antennce,  as  if  to  in- 
duce them  to  emit  some  of  the  sweet  secretion. 
There  is  a  species  of  Aphis  which  lives  on  the  roots 
of  grass,  and  some  ants  collect  these  into  their 
nests,  keeping  them,  in  fact,  just  as  we  do  cows. 
One  species  of  red  ant  does  no  work  for  itself,  but 
makes  slaves  of  a  black  kind,  which  then  do  every- 
thing for  their  masters.  Ants  also  keep  a  variety 
of  beetles  and  other  insects  in  their  nests.  That 
they  have  some  reason  for  this  seems  clear,  be- 
cause they  readily  attack  any  unwelcome  intruder  ; 
but  what  that  reason  is,  we  do  not  yet  know.  If 
these  insects  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  ants,  then  we  mu^t  admit  that  the 
ants  possess  more  domestic  animals  than  we  do. 
But  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  beetles  pro- 
duce any  secretion  of  use  to  the  ants ;  and  yet 
there  are  some  remarkable  species,  rarely,  if  ever, 
found,  excepting  in  ants*  nests,  which  are  blind 
and  apparently  helpless,  and  which  the  ants  tend 
with  much  care.  M.  Lesp^s,  who  regards  these 
blind  beetles  as  true  domestic  animals,  has  re- 
corded some  interesting  observations  on  the  re- 
lations between  one  of  them  (Claviger  Dtcvalii) 
and  the  ants  (Lasius  niger)  with  which  it  lives. 
This  species  of  Claviger  is  never  met  with  except 
in  ants'  nests,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  communities  of  Lasius  which  possess 
none  of  these  beetles  ;  and  M.  Lesp6s  found  that 
when  he  placed  Clavigers  in  a  nest  of  ants  which 
had  none  of  their  own,  the  beetles  were  immedi- 
ately killed  and  eaten,  the  ants  themselves  being, 
on  the  other  hand,  kindly  received  by  other  com- 
munities of  the  same  species.     He  concludes  from 


*  On  the  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects. 
By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.  Ix)ndon :  Macmil- 
lan  and  Co. 


these  observations  that  some  communities  of  ants 
are  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  others; 
the  suggestion  is  no  doubt  ingenious,  and  the 
fact  curiously  resembles  the  experience  of  navi- 
gators who  have  endeavored  to  introduce  domes- 
tic animals  among  'barbarous  tribes ;  but  M.  Le- 
sp^s  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  published 
the  details  of  his  observations,  without  which  it 
is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  opinion.  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  the  ants  have  any 
feeling  of  reverence  for  these  beetles ;  but  the 
whole  subject  is  as  yet  very  obscure,  and  would 
well  repay  careful  study." 

Perhaps  we  may  assume  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  is  having  a  quiet  joke  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  clergy,  when  he  suggests  that 
perhaps  a  special  reverence  may  be  felt  by 
the  ants  for  a  blind  species  of  beetle, 
otherwise  useless  to  it  and  helpless,  which 
it  nevertheless  "  tends  with  great  care," — 
in  other  words,  we  suppose,  that  the  ants 
may  look  upon  the  blind  beetles  as  domes- 
tic chaplains,  or  even  perhaps  as  idols 
which  have  power  to  bring  good  or  bad 
fortune  on  the  families  which  tend  them. 
But  M.  Lesp^s,  whom  he  quotes,  is  evi- 
dently serious-  in  thinking  that  certain 
tribes  of  the  black  ant  are  as  much  more 
civilised  than  other  tribes  of  the  same  in- 
sect as  certain  races  of  men  are  than 
savages;  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  too,  is 
evidently  serious  when  he  remarks  that 
the  conduct  of  the  barbarous  ants  in  kill- 
ing and  eating  the  beetles  which  the  more 
civilised  so  carefully  tend,  curiously  re- 
sembles the  conduct  of  savages  in  kilHng 
and  eating  the  cows  or  sheep  which  na- 
vigators introduce  among  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  milk  and  wool,  but  in  which 
savages  can  see  nothing  but  an  immediate 
supply  of  food.  If  one  of  the  more  polite 
ants  themselves  be  introduced  into  the 
nests  of  the  less  civilised,  its  species  is  at  * 
once  respected,  and  it  is  received  wfth 
such  hospitality  as  rude  races  generally 
showed  to  wandering  Europeans  till  taught 
by  experience  to  fear  their  unscrupulous 
ways ;  but  if  one  of  the  beetles  which  the 
better  educated  ants  have,  say,  domesti- 
cated, be  thus  introduced,  instead  of  being 
treated  with  anything  of  the  same  respect, 
it  is  at  once  treated  just  as  savages  treat 
our  imported  cows  or  sheep,  or  even  horses 
— as  material  for  the  butcher's  shop, — 
without  any  appreciation  of  the  more  re- 
fined uses  to  which  it  may  be  put.  Even 
this  less  subtle  suggestion  as  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  civilisation  attained  by  various 
tribes  of  ants,  opens  up  a  rather  startling 
field  of  speculation.     If  there  be  insects 
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possessing  a  larger  number  of  domestic 
animals  than  man  has  pressed  into  his 
service,  and  yet  if  this  be  not  a  mere  matter 
of  instinct,  but  of  acquired  art,  to  which 
even  other  tribes  of  the  very  same  species 
of  ant  have  not  yet  attained,  then  there 
may  be  progress,  there  may  be  discovery, 
there  may  be  inventive  genius  and  investi- 
gation among  the  ants, — ^just  as  there  may 
be  artistic  genius,  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  creative  power  which  makes  a  salon 
delightful,  amongst  the  birds  whose  elabo- 
rate entertainments  Mr.  Gould  has  de- 
scribed for  us.  But  if  so,  then  there  must 
be  also  ants  of  master  minds,  there  must 
be  what  some  deep-hearted  mystic  among 
the  ants,  some  Carlylian  ant  of  the  race 
Lasius  niger,  might  call  heroes,  and  declare 
to  be  worthy  of  hero-worship.  The  ant 
which  first  discovered  that  aphides  might 
be  kept  and  milked,  if  such  an  ant  there 
were,  must  have  been  a  patriarch  worthy  of 
historic  fame.  Even  the  red  ant  which  first 
introduced  slavery,  though  we  might  call 
him  worse  than  a  Jefferson  Davis  among 
ants,  would  have  been  a  great  hero  to  the 
Carlylian  ant  aforesaid,  and  would  very 
likely  have  been  hymned  by  him  as  having 
deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  enslaved  ant, 
black  Quashee,  himself,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  red  ants  who  were  exempted 
from  toil  and  enabled  to  devote  their 
learned  leisure  to  more  liberal  pursuits,  by 
the  discovery.  Nay,  there  might  even  be 
a  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  among  the  black 
ants,  to  liberate  them  from  the  service  of 
the  red,  and  in  his  turn  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  white  ants.  Nay, 
seriously,  if  there  be  real  progress  among 
ants  of  any  race,  if  there  be  tribes  of  Lasius 
niger  which  have  domesticated  more  kinds 
of  insects  than  man  has  domesticated  of 
other  animals,  and  which  have  consciously 
improved  on  their  ancestors  in  this  respect, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  there 
must  have  been  discoverers  and  reformers 
amongst  them,  and  that  it  was  not  instinct, 
but  intellect  which  made  them  so.  Nor 
is  this  suggestion  limited  to  any  one  region 
of  the  animal  world.  A  French  savant 
the  other  day  declared  that  the  swallows 
of  Rouen  had  improved  on  the  architec- 
ture of  the  ordinary  swallow,  by  making 
what  may  be  called  balconies  for  their 
young  ones  to  sit  upon  and  breathe  the 
air  more  freely  before  they  are  able  to  fly, 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  such  cases 
may  be  explained  by  the  mere  automatic 


action  of  Mr.  Darwin's  principle  that  a 
useful  variation,  though  in  some  sense  ac- 
cidental at  first,  will  always  tend  to  per- 
petuate itself,  that  is  not  a  principle  which 
it  is  quite  easy  to  apply  to  so  elaborate  an 
institution  as  the  domestication  of  a  blind 
beetle,  or  an  aphis  in  the  capacity  of  milch 
cow,  or  to  the  artistic  social  amusements 
of  the  Bower  birds,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Dar- 
win from  Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  be  now 
really  contemplated  as  at  least  possible  by 
our  naturalists  that  among  several  of  the 
least  powerful  species  of  animals,  insects 
certainly  included,  there  has  been  at  one 
time  at  all  events,  real  progress,  progress 
in  the  nature  of  a  utilised  discovery 
either  beneficial  or  delightful  to  the  whole 
race. 

Now  if  this  were  to  be  ever  established 
in  relation  to  any  one  of  the  more  insigni- 
ficant animals,* what  a  new  feeling  of  moral 
embarrassment  it  would  add  to  life  to 
think  that  at  any  moment,  by  a  careless 
tread,  or  an  accident  of  the  plough,  we 
might  be  putting  a  term  to  the  life  of  a 
great  reformer  in  one  of  the  regions  of 
life  too  minute  for  any  intelligent  commu- 
nication between  our  world  and  its, — that 
the  prospects  of  a  great  race  of  ants,  for 
instance,  had  been  suddenly  blighted  by 
the  untimely  slaughter  not  merely  of  a 
"  village  Hampden"  or  an  **  inglorious 
Milton"  amongst  ants,  but,  far  worse,  of  an 
active  and  notable  personage  who  was 
leading  the  way  in  new  investigation,  or 
the  new  organisation  of  discoveries  already 
made  ?  In  that  case  it  might  even  be 
possible  that  the  blind  and  helpless  beetles 
are  tended,  neither  from  any  feeling  of 
superstition,  nor  for  the  sake  of  any  service 
that  they  render  to  the  ants  who  tend 
them,  but  only  as  a  recognition  of  the  duty 
of  compassion  towards  a  perfectly  helpless 
tribe, — that  in  fact,  this  tending  of  the 
beetles  is  of  the  nature  of  a  home  or  or- 
phanage for  beetles,  and  that  the  ant  who 
began  the  custom  was  a  sort  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  among  ants,  instead  of,  as  Sir 
John  Lubbock  hints,  a  kind  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  instituting  a  grim  cultus  of  super- 
stition. If  that  were  the  case,  imagine  the 
sense  of  dismay  with  which  we  should  re- 
flect that  by  any  step  of  which  we  were 
supremely  unconscious  we  might  have  put 
a  tragic  end  to  a  great  and  philanthropic 
career,-^a  career  marked  by  the  first  re- 
cognition amongst  insects  of  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  some  moral  limit  put 
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upon  the  cruel "  conflict  for  existence  "  ! 
The  ant  which,  —  without  language,  we 
suppose, — had  anticipated  Shakespeare's 
thought  that, — 

"  The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon 

In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.'* 

— and  had  done  more  than  Shakespeare, 
had  made  the  thought  the  foundation  of 
a  domestic  institution,  for  the  humane  (or 
rather  formican)  treatment  of  beetles, 
might  yet  be  slain  without  the  dimmest 
knowledge  of  it  on  our  part,  by  some  care- 
lessly flung  stone.  And  surely  this  would 
be  a  still  more  painful  supposition  than 
the  Arabian  superstition  that,  in  flinging 
nutshells  about,  you  might  chance  to 
wound  an  invisible  g^nie  in  the  eye. 
There  would  be  something  almost  intole- 
rable in  the  thought  that  the  most  unques- 
tionable moral  and  intellectual  advances 
were  being  made  in  a  world  not  indeed 
absolutely  invisible  to  us,  but  still  so  in- 
accessible to  us  in  general,  that  we  could 
not  by  any  possibility  take  account  of 
what  was  going  on  in  it  in  our  ordinary 
procedure, — that  we  might  be  murdering 
a  whole  army  of  industrial  captains  when- 
ever we  pulled  up  a  tree,  and  blighting 
the  intellectual  or  social  prospects  of  a 
progressive  race  whenever  we  rode  over 
an  ant-hill.  Yet  much  that  we  hear  now- 
a-days  compels  the  conjecture  that  there 
may  be  a  degree  of  conscious  life  and 
knowledge,  not  quite  impossible  even  of 
moral  sympathy,  in  some  of  the  most 
insignificant,  as  regards  size,  of  all  our 
fellow-creatures.  Yet  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably, something  very  paralysing  to  the 
imagination  in  the  notion  of  all  this  pos- 
sible world  of  wisdom  in  a  mite  or  a  water- 
drop,  a  world  as  much  beyond  our  recog- 
nition as  if  it  were  infinitely  above  our 
apprehension.  It  is  as  if  a  clumsy  Titan 
might  ruin  all  the  civilisation  of  our  earth 
by  a  tap  of  his  fist,  or  even  break  up  the 
earth  itself  by  a  stumble.  Did  such  an 
accident  to  our  world  seem  really  probable, 
we  should  soon  learn  to  make  light  of 
studies  of  which  our  hold  was  so  preca- 
rious ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  attribute  sincerely  to  any 
minute  world,  liable  thus  to  be  ruined  by 
our  blunderings,  the  kind  of  conscious 
progress  and  growing  civilisation  which 
are  sometimes  half-humorously  ascribed  to 
its  inhabitants  by  the  observers  of  insect 


life.  Struggle  as  we  may,  we  cannot  di- 
vide the  idea  of  conscious  progress,  even  in 
mere  social  organisation,  from  a  moral  sig- 
nificance which  would  render  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  any  superior  race  could  over- 
throw it  by  mere  clumsiness.  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  separate  conscious  wis- 
dom, even  in  the  administration  of  an 
empire  of  ants,  from  its  source  in  the  con- 
scious wisdom  which  guides  that  greater 
universe,  of  which  we  are  ourselves  minute 
parts,  and  cannot  therefore  believe  that  any 
thing  so  great  as  true  intellectual  or  moral 
progress  can  be  liable  to  constant  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  creatures  at  once  capa- 
ble of  sympathy  with  it,  and  yet  quite  igno- 
rant of  what  they  are  destroying.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  think  that  the  solitary  wasp, 
which,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  has 
the  "  instinct "  of  stinging  the  prey  destin- 
ed to  be  the  food  of  its  young,  directly 
they  are  hatched,  in  the  centre  of  the 
nervous  system,  so  as  to  render  them  help- 
less, and  yet  not  to  kill  them, — (for  if  they 
were  to  die,  they  would  be  decomposed 
before  the  young  wasp  needed  them  for- 
food), — acts  on  scientific  surgical  princi- 
ples, as  to  attribute  the  conscious  life  of 
discovery  and  of  economic  administration 
to  creatures  so  much  the  sport  of  acci- 
dents as  the  ants.  We  know  that  human 
advance  is  liable  to  no  really  arbitrary 
catastrophes  of  this  kind,  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  any  similar  progress 
even  in  a  world  beneath  our  own,  would 
be  equally  safe  from  it.  Even  an  atheist 
could  hardly  be  found  who  would  consent 
to  believe  that  art,  intellect,  and  nobility 
greater  than  ours  are  constantly  succumb- 
ing to  our  idlest  whims, — ^so  deeply  in- 
grained is  the  faith  in  a  moral  providence, 
even  in  those  who  reject  the  faith  in  God. 
And  we  hold  that  the  deep  incredulity 
with  which  even  the  most  serious  naturalists 
obviously  treat  their  own  very  plausible 
conjectures  as  to  the  grander  possibilities 
of  the  *  infinitely  little  '  worlds  into  the  af- 
fairs of  which  they  inquire  so  acutely,  is 
but  the  profound  testimony  of  their  hearts 
and  consciences  to  the  providence  which 
guarantees  a  certain  real  durability  to  all 
the  higher  stages  of  intellectual  and  moral 
life.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  but  for  this  in- 
eradicable faith,  nothing  would  be  more 
plausible  than  to  credit  the  ant  with  a  sort 
of  Roman  faculty  for  insect  organisation 
and  empire ;  and  if  the  effort  to  do  so  is 
a  mere  sign  of  humor,  which  it  is  impos- 
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sible  to  regard  as  serious,  we  take  it  that 
the  explanation  is,  not  that  the  facts  com- 
mented on  forbid  the  inference,  but  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  subordinate  and  de- 
pendent place  which  these  creatures  hold 
in  our  world  is  inconsistent  with  any  dura- 
bility in  the  moral  and  intellectual  issues 
to  which  they  would  on  that  hypothesis 
have  attained,  and  that  we  are  compelled 


to  believe  in  such  durability  by  a  faith 
deeper  than  any  power  of  observation.  It 
is  an  invincible  belief  in  Providence  which 
makes  even  naturalists  regard  rather  as  a 
paradox  of  fancy,  than  as  a  scientific  in- 
ference, the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities 
which  certain  phenomena  would  otherwise 
legitimately  suggest  as  belonging  to  several 
insect  tribes. — The  Spectator. 
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BY  THE   AUTHOR   OF   *  MIRABEAU,'    ETC. 


Cowardly  in  war,  anarchical  in  revolu- 
tion, treacherous  to  all  governments,  ever 
on  the  side  of  disorder,  never  on  that  of 
order,  powerful  only  for  mischief— no 
worse  institution  was  ever  bestowed  upon 
an  unhappy  country  than  that  of  the 
National  Guard.  In  the  first  years  of  its 
existence  it  turned  upon  its  creator,  in 
order  to  abet  the  excesses  of  the  rabble. 
In  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  was  the  last  of 
its  career,  it  permitted  itself  to  be  over- 
awed by  ruffians  and  petroleuses,  and 
helped  to  destroy  the  splendid  city  which 
it  had  been  organised  to  protect. 

For  this  scourge  France  was  indebted 
to  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
A  principal  actor  in  four  great  revolutions, 
the  political  career  of  this  celebrated  man 
began  during  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and,  with  certain  years  of  inter- 
ruption, extended  into  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  But  for  him  George  Washing- 
ton might  never  have  founded  his  repub- 
lic ;  he  was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  and  the  part  he  took  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Citizen  King  was,  to  say 
the  least,  important. 

Lafayette,  descended  from  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  houses  of  France, 
was  bom  at  Chavainac,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1757.  In  his  boyhood  he 
was  one  of  the  Queen's  pages ;  at  fifteen 
he  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the 
King's  Musketeers.  At  sixteen  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Count  d'Ayen, 
afterwards  Due  de  Noailles,  a  lady  who 
brought  to  his  fortune  an  income  of  two 
hundred  thousand  francs,  and  to  his  life  a 
noble,  loving,  and  heroic  heart.  Although 
an  aristocrat  by  birth,  and  reared  and 
educated  in  the  court  of  an  absolute  sove- 
reign, the  young  marquis  was  by  princi- 
ples an  enthusiastic  republican. 


**  You  ask  me,*'  he  says,  **  at  what  period  I  first 
experienced  the  ardent  love  of  liberty  and  glory  ? 
I  recollect  no  time  of  my  life  anterior  to  my  en- 
thusiasm for  anecdotes  of  noble  deeds,  and  to  my 
projects  of  travel  over  the  world  to  acquire  fame. 
.  .  .  .  Republican  anecdotes  always  delight- 
ed me,  and  when  my  new  connections  wished  to 
obtain  for  me  a  place  at  court  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  displease  them  to  preserve  my  independence. 
I  was  in  that  frame  when  I  first  learned  the 
troubles  in  America.  .  .  .  When  I  first  heard 
of  this  quarrel  my  heart  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  I  thought  of  nothing  but  of 
adding  the  aid  of  my  banner.'* 

At  nineteen,  in  spite  of  the  peremptory 
prohibition  of  his  family  and  of  the  court 
— spite  of  the  honest  dissuasions  of  Frank- 
lin and  Arthur  Lee,  who,  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  New  York  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Colonists,  considered  the  cause  of  Inde- 
pendence to  be  lost — he  fitted  out  a  vessel 
at  his  own  expense,  and,  escaping  out  of 
France  in  disguise,  embarked  at  Passages^ 
for  Charlestown,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1777. 

Congress,  jealous  of  foreigners,  received 
him  but  coldly.  "  After  the  sacrifices  I 
have  made,"  he  said,  "  I  have  the  right  to 
•exact  two  favors ;  one  is  to  serve  at  my 
own  expense,  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a 
volunteer." 

An  offer  so  magnanimous  won  every 
heart ;  the  rank  of  Major-General  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  he  at  once  jdined 
Washington.  Death  only  dissolved  the 
strong  friendship  that  fi'om  that  hour  arose 
between  the  two  soldiers. 

Heart  and  soul  Lafavette  threw  himsdf 
into  the  struggle ;  seven  years  of  his  life 
did  he  devote  to  the  service  of  America, 
bravely  fighting  her  battles  as  a  soldier, 
and  working  unceasingly  as  a  diplomatisi 
to  obtain  her  recognition  by  the  courts  of 
Europe.  And  most  enthusiastically  grate- 
ful was  the  republic.     Twice  during  those 
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seven  years  he  re-visited  France  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Hberty  to  his  king;  and  Louis 
yielded  to  his  prayers,  and  gave  him  six 
thousand  troops  and  large  supplies  of 
clothing,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  with 
which  to  help  on  the  great  struggle. 

The  struggle  over,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  was  made  the  hero  of  the  day ;  fStes,  * 
bell-ringings,  processions,  and  civic  honors 
everywhere  attended  him.  His  bust,  pre- 
sented to  the  municipality  of  Paris  by  the 
State  of  Virginia,  was  enshrined  with 
honors  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  was 
crowned  with  wreaths,  cheered  by  the 
multitude,  petted  by  the  court.  The  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  liber- 
ty, the  King  as  the  upholder  of  the  glory 
of  France. 

If,  in  a  reign  of  blunders,  there  was  one 
more  fatal  than  the  rest,  it  was  the  support 
which  Louis  the  Sixteenth  afforded  to  the 
Americans.  It  drained  a  treasury  already 
at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  largely  increased 
the  enormous  deficit — the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Revolution.  It  created  a  bitter 
animosity  in  the  English  people  and 
government,  who,  but  for  that,  might  not 
have  regarded  so  calmly  the  destruction  of 
the  French  monarchy ;  but,  above  all,  it 
propagated  those  revolutionary  theories 
with  which  France  was  already  agitated 
to  her  centre. 

After  a  life  of  seven  years  spent  amidst 
the  feverish  excitement  of  mighty  changes, 
Lafa^yette  could  neither  settle  down  to  the 
monotonous  existence  of  a  country  noble, 
nor  to  the  more  puerile  one  of  a  Parisian 
courtier.  His  restless  spirit  busied  itself 
in  plans  for  the  establishment  of  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Protestants,  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  blacks,  and  for  the  abolition  of 
monopohes. 

With  the  assembling  of  the  Notables 
came  the  opportunity  he  so  ardently  de- 
sired, to  propound  schemes  of  reform. 
His  first  propositions  must  have  wonder- 
fully startled  the  ears  of  that  conservative 
body.  They  were — to  suppress  lettres  de 
cachet^  to  establish  universal  toleration,  and 
to  convoke  the  States  General.  "  You  de- 
sire ^  then,  that  I  should  take  down  in  writ- 
ing and  report  to  the  King  that  the  motion 
to  convoke  the  States  General  has  been 
made  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  /"  said 
the  President.  "  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 
It  .was  entered  accordingly. 

Although  this  motion  was  not  acceded 
to  until  more  than  a  year  after  it  was  put, 


to  Lafayette  is  due  the  renown  of  being 
the  first  to  propose  the  assemblage  of  that 
famous  body. 

On  the  nth  of  July,  1789,  he  brought 
forward  in  the  National  Assembly  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Rights,  which 
asserted  universal  equality,  freedom  of 
speech,  the  principles  of  representative 
government,  and  the  inalienable  authority 
of  the  people :  that  same  day  he  enunci- 
ated that  sentence  which  has  since  become 
the  watchword  of  revolution, "  Insurrection 
against  tyrants  is  the  holiest  of  duties, ^^ 

But  the  most  important  of  his  proposi- 
tions was  that  for  the  institution  of  a 
National  Guard,  which  should  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  King's  troops,  by 
whom  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly 
had  been  repeatedly  menaced.  This  sug- 
gestion was  immediately  hailed  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm;  forty-eight  thousand 
citizens  were  enrolled  in  one  day.  From 
Paris  to  the  provinces  it  ran  like  wildfire ; 
Lyons,  Strasbourg,  Bourdeaux,  Marseilles 
lost  not  a  moment  in  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  capital,  and  when,  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  nation,  Lafayette  was 
named  commander-in-chief  of  this  new 
army,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
three  millions  of  men.  It  was  he  who 
invented  the  tricolor  cockade,  in  which  he 
symbolically  blended  the  King  and  the 
people.  The  town  colors  of  Paris,  red 
and  blue,  were  also  those  of  the  Orleans 
livery;  to  these  were  added  the  kingly 
while.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  he  pre- 
sented the  famous  badge,  "  I  bring  you  a 
cockade  that  shall  make  the  tour  of  the 
world,  and  an  institution  at  once  civic  and 
military  which  shall  change  the  system  of 
European  tactics,  and  reduce  all  absolute 
governrrtents  to  the  alternative  of  being 
beaten  if  they  do  not  imitate  it,  or  of  being 
overthrown  if  they  dare  to  oppose  it." 

Laclos,  in  his  *  Galerie  des  Etats  G^nd- 
raux,'  under  the  name  of  "  Philarete,"  thus 
sums  up  the  character  and  pretensions  of 
Lafayette.  The  date  of  the  portrait  is 
1789,  the  year  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived ;  it  is  harsh,  but,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  contains  bitter  truths : 

"  Philarete  having  found  it  easy  to  become  a 
hero  fancies  it  will  be  as  easy  to  become  a  states- 
man. The  misfortune  of  Philarete  is  that  he  has 
great  pretensions  and  ordinary  conceptions.  He 
has  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  revolution  in  America ;  he  is  arranging  him- 
self so  as  to  become  one  of  the  principal  actors  in 
a  revolution  in  France, 
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"  He  mistakes  notoriety  for  glory,  an  event  for 
a  success,  a  sword  for  a  monument,  a  compliment 
for  an  immortality.  He  does  not  like  the  court, 
because  he  is  not  at  his  ease  in  it ;  nor  the  world, 
because  there  he  is  confounded  with  the  many ; 
nor  women,  because  they  injure  the  reputation  of 
a  man  while  they  do  not  add  to  his  position.  But 
he  is  fond  of  clubs,*  because  he  there  picks  up 
the  ideas  of  others ;  of  strangers,  because  they 
examine  a  foreigner  only  superficially ;  of  medio- 
crity, because  it  listens  and  admires.  Philar^te 
will  be  faithful  to  whatever  party  he  adopts,  with- 
out being  able  to  assign,  even  to  himself,  any 
good  reasons  for  being  so.  He  has  no  very  ac- 
curate ideas  of  constitutional  authority,  but  the 
word  *  liberty '  has  a  charm  for  him,  because  it 
rouses  an  ambition  he  scarcely  knows  what  to  do 
with.  Such  is  Philar6te.  He  merits  attention 
because,  after  all,  he  is  better  than  most  of  his 
rivals.  That  the  world  has  been  more  favorable 
to  him  than  he  deserves  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  done  a  great  deal  in  it,  considering  the 
poverty  of  his  ability;  and  people  have  been 
grateful  to  him  rather  on  account  of  what  he 
seemed  desirous  to  be  than  on  account  of  what  he 
was.  Besides  his  exterior  is  modest,  and  only  a 
few  know  that  the  heart  of  the  man  is  not  mirrored 
ujx)n  the  surface.  He  will  never  be  made  more 
than  we  see  him,  for  he  has  little  genius,  little 
nerve,  little  voice,  little  art,  and  is  greedy  of  small 
successes." 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1790,  was  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  federation  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Bastille.  The  celebration  was  to 
take  place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  for 
many  weeks  workmen  were  employed  hol- 
lowing out  what  had  hitherto  been  a  plain 
into  the  form  of  a  gigantic  amphitheatre. 
But  the  task  was  a  vast  one,  and  as  the 
day  drew  near  and  nearer  there  were  fears 
that  it  would  not  be  completed  in  time, 
which  fears  created  a  sudden  furore  of 
enthusiasm.  Every  grade  of  society  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  shouldered  pick 
and  spade,  and  used  them  too  with  a 
hearty  will.  Gamins,  artisans,  bqurgeois, 
doctors,  lawyers,  courtiers,  peasant  wo- 
men, grisettes,  and  fine  court  ladies  worked 
side  by  side ;  hands  that  until  now  had 
never  known  a  soil,  hands  that  had  scarce- 
ly ever  been  seen  out  of  dainty  gloves, 
hands  which  noble  heads  had  bowed  to 
kiss,  now  plied  dirty  shovels  and  grubbed 
in  the  earth  like  ploughmen  or  navvies. 
And  when  the  task  was  finished,  city  and 
court  admiringly  contemplated  its  own 
handiwork.  In  the  middle  of  the  hollow 
a  temple  was  erected.  There  were  besides 
triumphal  arches,  a  throne  for  the  King, 


*  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Fcuillansy  or  Con- 
stitutional Club,  the  third  of  the  celebrated  revolu- 
tionary clubs. 


and  a  splendid  pavilion  for  the  Queen. 
In  the  middle  of  the  temple,  upon  an  ele- 
vation ascended  by  tapestry- covered  steps, 
stood  an  altar,  upon  which  was  deposited 
the  book  of  the  constitution.  At  this 
altar,  attended  by  sixty  priests  clothed  in 
white  robes  covered  with  tricolored  rib- 
bons, stood  the  Bishop  of  Autun ;  while, 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  resting  upon 
the  altar,  Lafayette  proposed  to  his  sol- 
diers the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  kingdom 
and  the  constitution.  Sixty  thousand 
hands  were  raised  in  answer  to  the  appeal. 
Then  the  King  and  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  repeated  the  oath. 
Cannon  was  fired.  The  bishop  blessed 
the  Oriflamme  of  France,  and — the  cere- 
mony was  over.  There  were  three  hun- 
dred thousand  spectators  present,  besides 
federates  from  all  the  National  Guards  of 
the  kingdom. 

Monsieur  le  Marquis  lost  no  opportu- 
nity to  thrust  himself  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  equality,  fraternity;  he 
warmly  advocated  the  abolition  of  all 
titles  of  nobility,  even  those  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood ;  he  patted  the  grisly  heads 
of  the  famished  wolves  of  St.  Antoine, 
shook  their  dingy  paws,  and  called  them 
brothers,  and  yet  they  growled  inwardly 
with  intense  longing  to  taste  the  aristo- 
cratic blood  of  their  noble  patron ;  and 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  the  Jacobin  Club 
unceasingly  denounced  him  as  an  enemy 
of  the  people.  When  Berthier  and  Fou- 
lon  were  massacred,  when  Vincennes  was 
attacked,  his  own  troops — the  children  he 
had  created — refused  to  obey  him.  Stung 
by  such  filial  ingratitude  he  would  there 
and  then  have  abandoned  them  to  their 
own  devices  had  not  the  recalcitrants 
promised  better  behavior  for  the  future, 
and  the  mayor  and  municipality  humbly 
solicited  him  to  retain  his  command. 

Upon  the  flight  of  the  royal  family,  for 
whose  safe  custody  he  was  pledged,  the 
growls  grew  fiercer  and  the  wolves  show- 
ed  their  fangs  menacingly ;  the  Jacobins 
howled  denunciations,  and  Danton  roar- 
ed for  the  recapture  of  the  King  or  the ' 
head  of  his  custodian.  The  commander- 
in-chief  was  universally  suspected  of  hav- 
ing been  accessory  to  the  escape.  Such 
complicity,  however,  appears  to  be  utterly 
at  variance  with  his  views  and  character. 
The  escape,  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, must  favor  one  or  the  other  ik  the 
extreme  parties.      Did    Louis    join    the 


emiqtes,  the  kingly  power  would  again 
predominate;  was  he  recaptured,  the 
event  would  enormously  strengilien  the 
party  of  anarchy.  To  Lafayette  both  ex- 
tremes were  equally  fatal,  for  the  triumph 
of  either  would  be  the  signal  of  his  down- 
fall. 

There  is  no  one  so  obnoxious  in  limes 
of  fierce  political  excitement  as  a  moderate 
man  ;  he  is  a  standing  protest  against  the 
excesses  of  both  parties,  and  is  more 
fiercely  hated  by  either  than  the  most 
virulent  of  its  opponents.  In  the  attack 
upon  Versailles  he  saved  the  lives  of  the 
royal  family,  and  was  ever  ready  to  op- 
pose his  own  life  between  their  safety  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  mob;  but  the  man  was 
cold,  forma!,  vain,  pedantic ;  he  imposed 
upon  them  a  surveillance  rigorous  even  to 
indecency,  for  night  and  day  he  stationed 
guards  even  in  the  bed-cliamber  of  the 
Queen,  so  that  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
royalists  haled  him  above  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Revolution.  Popular  applause  was 
the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  It  is  said 
that  his  holding  aloof  from  all  tlie  Orlean- 
ist  plots  arose,  not  from  honesty,  but  from 
jealous  vexation  at  seeing  tlie  Duke's  bust 
borne  through  the  streets  beside  his  own 
at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  The  rhle  he 
desired  to  sustain  was  that  of  protector  of 
the  monarchy ;  he  would  not  have  sub- 
verted the  King,  he  would  have  stripped 
him  of  all  power,  and  have  reduced  him  to 
a  puppet,  of  which  he  should  be  the  wire- 
puller. His  popularity  was  very  short- 
lived ;  the  giant  strides  of  the  Revolution 
speedily  outstripped  the  men  of  scruples. 

When  the  majority  of  ihe  Assembly, 
growing  timorous  of  mob  rule,  decided 
that  the  King  had  not  forfeited  the  crown, 
and  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  on  ac- 
count of  his  late  journey  to  Varennes,  the 
Jacobins  were  furious ;  Marat  and  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins  wrote  fierce  denuncia- 
tions, and  called  upon  the  people  to  sign 
a  monster  petition  for  the  reversal  of  the 
decree.  On  the  ijlh  of  July  every  citi- 
zen was  to  sign  this  protest  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  "  upon  the  altar  of  the  country." 
During  the  night  two  invalids,  out  of  a 
childish  curiosity  to  witness  the  proceed- 
ings unobserved,  had  concealed  them- 
selves beneath  the  steps  of  the  altar. 
Here  they  were  discovered  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  discovery  spread  the  most 
alarming  reports  among  the  people  ;  it 
was  said  that  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  had 


been  foimd  beside  them,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  blow  up  the  citizens,  and  that 
they  ivere  well-known  agents  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. (How  like  this  reads  to  the  gos- 
sip of  "  Our  Special  Correspondent  "  of 
1 87 1  !)  In  vain  did  the  unhappy 
wretches  protest  their  innocence  of  all 
evil  designs,  the  ferocious  mob  literally 
tore  them  limbmeal.  In  the  midst  of  the 
riot  Lafayette  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
National  Guard,  bearing  the  red  flag,  the 
badge  of  martial  law.  Far  from  quelling 
the  disturbance,  his  appearance  only  serv- 
ed to  increase  the  fury  of  the  rioters ; 
loud  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  red  flag!" 
"  Death  to  Lafayette !"  resounded  on  all 
sides,  enforced  by  showers  of  stones  and 
mud.  In  vain  did  Bailly,  the  mayor, 
urge  the  people  to  disperse ;  he  was 
answered  only  by  shouts  of  derision,  by 
howls  and  excrations.  Unwilhng  to  spill 
blood,  the  commander  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fire  in  the  air  ;  this  course  emboldened 
the  rabble  to  form  in  line  and  oppose  the 
troops.  Further  temporising  was  useless ; 
the  order  was  given,  and  a  volley  was 
fired,  followed  by  a  charge  of  cavalry. 
The  artillery  stood  to  their  guns  in  another 
moment,  and  had  not  Lafayette,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  thrown  himself  before  the  can- 
nons' mouths,  thousands  would  have  been 
mowed  down.  The  mob  fled,  and,  tram- 
pling over  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  the 
cavalry  pursued  it,  and  took  two  hundred 
prisoners.  The  riot  was  quelled,  and 
amidst  an  ominous  silence,  broken  only  by 
a  few  faint  acclamations  and  some  muttered 
threats  of  vengeance,  the  troops  and  their 
leader  marched  back  into  Paris, 

On  that  day  Lafayette  held  the  destiny 
of  the  Revolution  in  his  hands;  and  he 
merely  te- established  order.  The  mob 
was  defeated,  intimidated ;  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  nearly  all  the  Jacobin  leader 
had  fled  ;  he  could  have  struck  a  decisive 
blow,  and  have  saved  France  from  impend- 
ing horrors.  A  Cromwell  would  not  have 
neglected  the  opportunity,  but  Lafayette 
had  neither  the  energy  nor  the  grandeur 
of  mind  to  become  a  dictator.  Like  so 
many  other  celebrated  Frenchmen,  he 
possessed  only  the  genius  of  destruction 
without  that  of  reconstruction. 

That  day's  work  cost  him  the  last  re- 
mains of  his  popularity.  Deeply  mortified 
at  the  failure  of  all  his  cherished  hopes,  he 
resigned  his  command.  But,  in  order  to 
retire  with  some  eclat,  he  moved  _for  a 
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general  amnesty  to  political  offenders,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  passport  system ;  both 
of  which  motions  were  acceded  to.  The 
soldiers  presented  him  with  a  golden-hilted 
sword;  the  municipality  with  a  marble 
statue  of  Washington,  and  struck  a  medal 
in  his  honor,  "  that  he  might  always  have 
before  his  eyes  him  whom  he  had  so 
gloriously  imitated." 

When  Bailly  retired  from  the  office,  he 
put  up  for  the  mayoralty.  But  Paris  had 
not  forgotten  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  re- 
jected him.  Upon  which  he  took  up  the 
rble  of  Cincinnatus,  and  retired  into  ruralism 
at  Chavainac. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Austria  the  Assembly  recalled  him,  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  central  division 
of  the  army,  and  despatched  him  to  Metz. 
Thither  came  the  news  of  Jacobin  tri- 
umphs and  horrible  outrages  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  liberty.  Mob  ingratitude  and 
mob  brutality,  foiled  ambition  and  wounded 
vanity,  had  cooled  his  Republican  ardor 
for  a  time,  or  rather  let  us  say  that  they 
had  awakened  the  nobler  qualities  of  the 
man,  and  that  he  was  far  from  deficient  in 
noble  quahties  we  shall  see  anon.  He 
wrote  to  the  Assembly  a  spirited  letter,  in 
which  he  called  upon  it  to  revere  the 
person  and  constitutional  power  of  the 
King,  to  annihilate  the  clubs,  and  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  order.  Twelve 
days  afterwards  he  appeared  before  the 
Assembly  in  person,  to  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  army  against  the  outrages  that  had 
been  committed,  and  to  demand  the 
punishment  of  the  perpetrators.  This 
bold  step  gained  for  him  only  the  half- 
hearted applause  of  the  moderates,  whose 
timidity  was  only  sharpening  the  axe  for 
their  own  necks,  and  the  redoubled  ani- 
mosity of  the  Jacobins.  He  visited  the 
Tuileries,  and  secretly  proposed  a  plan  by 
which  the  King  should  escape  to  Com- 
pi^gne,  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the 
army,  declare  the  constitution,  disavow  all 
connection  with  the  plot  of  the  emigres^ 
and  thus  overawe  the  party  of  anarchy. 
But  Louis  was  prejudiced  by  his  dislike  of 
the  proposer,  and  perceived,  besides,  that 
such  a  step  would  render  him  a  puppet  in 
Lafayette's  hands,  and  so  he  coldly  refused. 

He  returned  to  the  camp.  Then  came 
the  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  King's 
person.  This  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  arrival  of  three  commissioners,  sent 
to  gain  the  adhesion  of  the  army  to  the 


newly-constituted  authorities.  Lafayette's 
course  of  action  was  swift  and  energetic ; 
he  imprisoned  the  commissioners  as 
traitors,  and  called  upon  the  soldiers  to 
renew  the  oath  of  the  constitution.  But 
Jacobin  influence  had  been  at  work  among 
them,  and  his  call  met  with  no  response. 
Upon  hearing  of  the  imprisonment  of  their 
commissioners,  the  factions  sent  others  to 
demand  their  liberation — to  declare  Lafay- 
ette a  traitor,  and  to  arrest  him.  In  Paris 
every  picture,  bust,  and  memento  of  the 
whilom  idol  was  destroyed,  and  a  medal 
that  had  been  struck  in  his  honor  was 
broken  by  the  common  executioner.  Re- 
wards were  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
and  every  good  citizen  was  called  upon  to 
hunt  him  down  and  slay  him. 

To  have  faced  the  wild  beasts  would 
have  been  madness ;  his  safety  lay  only  in 
flight.  On  the  20th  of  August  1792,  ac- 
companied by  General  Latour  Maubourg, 
Alexander  Lameth,  Bureau  de  Pusy,  Mas- 
son,  R^n6,  Pillet,  Cardingan,  and  two 
faithful  servants,  Lafayette,  under  pretence 
of  reconnoitring,  left  the  jcamp  on  horse- 
back. Towards  night  the  fugitives  came 
upon  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Austrian 
army.  Without  declaring  their  names, 
they  asked  permission  of  the  commander 
to  be  allowed,  as  deserters  from  the  French 
army,  to  pass  through  his  lines  into  Hol- 
land. Their  request  was  granted,  and  they 
were  conducted  to  Luxembourg,  where, 
unfortunately,  Lafayette  was  recognised 
by  one  of  the  emigre  nobles.  The  whole 
party  was  instantly  made  prisoners. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  their  capture  was 
forwarded  to  Vienna,  orders  were  sent 
back  for  their  consignment  to  the  custody 
of  Prussia.  Most  disgraceful  and  barbarous 
was  the  treatment  they  received  from  that 
power.  Magdeburg  was  to  be  their  prison. 
Thither,  loaded  with  chains,  they  were 
conveyed  in  a  cart,  lodged  at  nights  in  the 
common  gaols  of  the  country,  and  every- 
where exposed  to  the  savage  insults  of  the 
populace.  At  Magdeburg  they  were  con- 
fined for  one  year  in  subterranean  cells. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  Lafayette,  Gco- 
eral  Maubourg,  and  de  Pusy  were  removed 
to  Silesia,  and  finally,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  France  and  Prussia,  they 
were  delivered  back  to  Austria,  and  in- 
carcerated in  separate  dungeons  at  Olmutt. 
Here  they  were  informed  that  they  would 
never  again  leave  the  walls  of  the  fortresi) 
that  they  would  never  again  hear  a  human 
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voice,  that  their  very  names  would  never 
again  be  meniioned,  that  they  would  only 
be  known  by  the  numbers  upon  the  doors 
of  their  cells.  The  walls  of  these  cells 
were  twelve  feet  thick  ;  the  air  was  admit- 
ted by  loop-holes,  two  feet  square,  which 
looked  upon  a  stagnant  ditch,  from  which 
was  exhaled  a  poisonous  effluvium.  In  a 
large  ball,  without  their  doors,  was  sta- 
tioned asuard  of  live-aud-twenty  men,  who 
were  forbidden  to  utter  a  sound  of  any 
kind  while  on  duty.  Upon  the  outward 
walls  were  placed  eight  sentries,  with  orders, 
on  pain  of  a  hundred  lashes,  to  speak  no 
word  to  the  prisoners,  and  to  shoot  them 
dead  if  they  attempted  to  escape.  Each 
cell  had  two  doors,  one  of  iron  and  one  of 
wood,  both  covered  with  bolts,  bars,  and 
■  padlocks.  Each  day  every  comer  was 
examined  with  the  utmost  minuteness. 
Their  very  bread  was  crumbled  to  pieces 
b^  the  officer  on  guard,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  note  being  thus  delivered. 
A  bed  of  rotten  straw,  swarming  with 
vermin,  and  a  broken  chair  and  table, 
formed  their  only  furniture.  When  it 
rained,  the  water  ran  through  the  loop- 
holes, and  welled  them  to  the  skin. 

In  this  horrible  abode  Lafayette  became 
wasted  by  disease.  At  the  same  time  his 
estates  in  France  were  confiscaled,  and  his 
wife  cast  into  prison.  Thus  did  a  grateful 
Republic  reward  his  services  and  sacrifices. 
Lally  Tollendal  alone  exerted  himself  in 
his  behalf,  and  in  1793  engaged,  in  Lon- 
don, one  Dr.  ISollraati,  a  Hanoverian  of 
great  sagacity  and  courage,  to  attempt  his 
liberation.  Al  this  time,  however,  not  even 
the  place  of  his  confinement  was  known, 
and  Bollman's  first  enpedilion  to  Germany 
failed  to  elucidate  the  mystery.  A  second, 
undertaken  in  the  following  year,  proved 
more  successful.  At  Vienna  he  acciden- 
tally encountered  a  young  American  named 
Huger,  to  whom  he  confided  his  plans, 
and  in  whom  he  found  a  keen  and  enthu- 
siastic ally. 

The  two  adventurers,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  travellers  travelling  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health  and  to  see  the  country,  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  town  of  Olmuta. 
There  they  made  friends  with  the  gaoler  of 
the  castle,  and  gleaned  certain  important 
paiticulars  from  him  concerning  the  habits 
of  the  prisoners.  The  rigor  pf  Lafayette's 
incarceration  had  been  of  late  much  relax- 
ed ;  he  was  permitted  tbe  use  of  books,  of 


pens  and  paper,  and  also,  under  an  escort, 
to  lake  the  air,  even  beyond  the  walls.  By 
permission  of  the  gaoler,  who  saw  nothing 
suspicious  in  such  a  circumstance,  the  two 
friends  sent  him  some  books,  accompanied 
by  a  note,  in  which  they  apologised  for  the 
liberty  they  had  taken,  hoped  the  books 
would  prove  interesting,  etc.  Suspecting, 
from  the  tone  of  the  letter,  that  more  was 
meant  than  met  the  eye,  Lafayette  carefully 
examined  the  volumes  and  found  them  to 
contain  certain  marks  and  words  artfully 
blended  with  the  text,  which  acijuainted 
him  with  the  designs  of  the  senders.  A 
correspondence,  which,  from  its  very  open- 
ness, created  no  suspicion,  was  thus  com- 
menced and  continued,  with  the  exchange 
of  books.  In  iiis  rides  beyond  the  walls 
he  was  now  accompanied  only  by  a  single 
officer  and  an  attendant,  who  usually  lag- 
ged some  distance  behind.  By  means  of  a 
sympathetic  ink  Bolland  and  Huger  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  plan  of  escape  they 
had  devised,  so  that  he  was  fully  prepared 
when,  on  a  certain  morning,  as  he  was  out 
for  his  airing,  they  rode  up  to  him  on  horse- 
back holding  a  third  horse  by  the  bridle. 
"  Seize  this  horse,  and  you  are  free !"  cried 
Huger.  The  officer,  now  fully  alive  to  the 
danger  of  his  position,  drew  his  sword,  La- 
fayette seized  him,  and  a  struggle  ensued. 
The  gleam  of  the  weapon  frightened  the 
riderless  horse,  who  broke  his  bridle  and 
galloped  away.  Leaping  to  the  ground 
ftiiger  heroically  insisted  upon  Lafayette 
mounting  his  horse,  named  to  him  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  fifteen  miles  off",  where 
a  ciiaise  was  waiting  lo  convey  them  over 
the  Austrian  border,  and  sprang  up  behind 
Bolland. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  not  galloped  far 
when  their  horse  stumbled  and  threw  Bol- 
land to  the  ground,  severely  hurting  him. 
Once  more  Huger  played  the  hero — re- 
mounted his  friend,  and  trusted  himself  to 
the  fleelness  of  his  feet.  But  he  was 
quickly  overtaken  and  captured.  In  the 
meantime,  Lafayette  had  unhappily  mis- 
taken the  road,  and,  being  purposely  misdi- 
rected by  a  peasant,  who,  from  his  manner 
and  appearance,  suspected  him  to  be  an  es- 
caped prisoner,  after  a  circuit  of  many  miles 
found  himself  back  in  Olmutz,  where  he 
was  again  made  prisoner.  Bolland  alone 
reached  ihe  rendeivous,  but  hearing,  after 
some  days,  of  the  capture  of  his  friends, 
he  voluntarily  gave  himself  up  to  the  audio- 
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rities.  Thus  the  termination  of  this  bold 
attempt  was  to  place  all  three  within  the 
same  walls. 

Bolland  and  Huger  were  released  at  the 
end  of  a  twelvemonth.  But  all  the  old  ri- 
gors and  cruelties  were  again  imposed  upon 
the  wretched  Lafayette.  In  the  meantime 
his  wife  had  been  released  from  her  Paris 
dungeon,  and,  accompanied  by  her  two 
daughters,  had  proceeded  to  Vienna  to  beg 
permission  to  share  her  husband's  captivity. 
Her  prayer  was  granted.  For  sixteen 
months  this  noble-hearted  woman,  with 
her  daughters,  endured  the  horrors  of  the 
Olmutz  dungeons.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  her  liealth  gave  way,  and  she  wrote 
to  the  Emperor,  begging  permission  to  seek, 
for  a  short  time,  a  purer  air.  The  reply 
was,  that  she  was  free  to  leave,  but  not  to 
return.  Her  answer  may  be  anticipated. 
"  Whatever  might  be  the  state  of  my 
health,  or  the  inconvenience  to  my  daugh- 
ters, I  will  share  my  husband's  captivity  in 
all  its  details." 

Most  touching  and  noble  is  this  picture 
of  womanly  devotion,  and  yet  more  so  is 
that  of  the  two  young  lovely  girls  sacrific- 
ing some  of  their  brightest  days  in  the  foetid 
atmosphere  of  a  dark,  humid  dungeon,  im- 
perilling their  very  lives  to  filial  love. 

Europe  began  to  raise  its  voice  against 
this  barbarous  and  unjustifiable  captivity  ; 
it  was  vehemently  discussed  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons ;  and  France,  now  re- 
lieved from  the  dominion  of  the  Terrorists, 
bestirred  herself  to  obtain  her  son's  release. 
That  release  came,  thanks  to  Buonaparte, 
with  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  in  1797. 
Lafayette  at  once  hastened  to  thank  his  li- 
berator ;  but  his  reception  was  cold,  and  it 
was  hinted  to  him  that  |his  absence  from 
France  for  a  time  was  desirable.  Buona- 
parte Jiked  not  such  restless  spirits  about 
him.  So  Lafayette  took  up  his  abode  in 
Holland  until  1799.  In  that  year  he  re- 
entered France,  but  only  to  retire  to  his 
mother-in-law's  estate  of  La  Grange,  forty 
miles  from  Paris.  By-and-by  Napoleon 
made  overtures  to  win  him  over  to  his  side. 
Through  Talleyrand  he  offered  him  the  dig- 
nity of  senator  and  that  of  ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  But  Lafayette  refused 
both,  and  stood  aloof  from  politics.  This 
did  not  prevent  him,  however,  opposing,  in  a 
letter  of  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  First 
Consul  himself,  the  proposition  of  making 
the  Consulship  for  life;  nor  from  raising 


his  voice  against  the  infamous  murder  of 
the  Due  D'Enghien. 

Napoleon's  retaliation  was  paltry;  lie 
revenged  himself  upon  the  father  by  with- 
holding from  his  son,  who  was  an  officer 
in  his  army,  the  promotion  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly merited. 

In  1807  Lafayette  lost  his  noble  wife. 
From  that  time  he  caused  her  chamber  to 
be  shut  up ;  thenceforth  it  was  entered  only 
once  a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
death,  and  then  only  by  himself,  to  spend 
the  day  in  a  tearful  homage  to  her  memory.* 
He  always  wore  suspended  from  his  neck 
a  gold  medallion,  which  contained  her  por- 
trait ;  round  it  were  engraved  these  words : 
"  I  am  yours,"  and  upon  the  back,  "  I  was 
then  a  gentle  companion  to  you."  One 
of  the  last  actions  of  his  dying  moments 
was  to  kiss  and  to  weep  over  this  last  me- 
mento of  a  devoted  love. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire 
Lafayette  remained  secluded  from  the  po- 
litical world.  At  the  Restoration  he  ap- 
peared at  court  in  full  uniform,  and  wearing 
the  white  cockade ;  but  the  royalists  could 
not  forget  '89,  and  several  semi-official  at- 
tacks were  made  upon  him.  Deeply  mor- 
tified at  his  reception,  he  quickly  returned 
into  the  country.  His  vanity  never  par- 
doned the  Bourbons  for  this  wound  upon 
his  self-love  ;  from  that  time  he  never  ceased 
to  be  a  thorn  in  their  sides. 

During  the  Hundred  Days  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine-et-Mame  returned  hira  to 
the  elective  chamber,  of  which  he  was 
named  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  When 
Napoleon  wished  to  dissolve  that  chamber 
Lafayette  declared  it  permanent,  and  call- 
ed upon  the  Emperor  to  abdicate.  Luckn 
was  sent  to  oppose  the  motion,  but  Lafay- 
ette was  firm,  and  he  carried  the  day.  Yet, 
when  the  question  was  mooted  whether 
peace  should  be  purchased  by  the  surren- 
der of  the  fallen  man,  he  nobly  exclaimed: 
"  I  am  surprised  that  in  making  so  odious 
a  proposition  to  the  French  nation  you 
should  have  addressed  yourself  to  the  pri- 


*  In  1822  this  pious  devotion  to  the  dead  saved 
his  life.  He  was  about  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Carbonari ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  outbrcdt 
was  that  of  that  sad  anniversary.  But  not  €tii 
an  event  so  momentous  could  induce  him  tQH^ 
gleet  his  self-imposed  duty.  During  the  ^f^jfttf* 
four  hours  thus  lost  the  plot  burst  up.  Bi^nr 
that  delay  he  would  have  been  discovered  tlk  iStUt 
midst  of  the  conspirators;  as  it  was,  no  pr006  <tf 
compUcity  could  be  established  against  him. 
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soner  of  Olmutz."  Now  that  the  great 
conqueror  had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  La- 
fayette forgot  all  political  differences,  all 
old  animosities,  and  behaved  to  him  with 
the  utmost  generosity  and  respect,  even 
offering  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of 
seeking  a  refuge  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  re-entrv  of  the  Bourbons  he 
retired  once  more  into  country  life.  La 
Grange  and  its  possessor,  as  they  appeared 
at  this  time,  are  thus  admirably  described 
by  Lady  Morgan: 

"III  the  midst  of  the  fertile  and  luxurious  wil- 
derness, rising  above  prolific  orchards  and  anti- 
quated woods,  appeared  the  five  towers  of  La 
Grange  Blessneau,  tinged  with  the  golden  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Through  the  boles  of  the  trees 
appeared  the  pretty  village  of  Aubepierre.  A  re- 
mote view  of  the  village  of  D'Hieres,  with  its 
gleaming  river  and  romantic  valley,  was  caught 
and  lost  alternately  in  the  serpentine  mazes  of 
the  rugged  road  ;  which  accommodated  to  the 
groupings  of  the  trees  wound  amidst  branches 
laden  with  ripening  fruit,  till  its  rudeness  sud- 
denly subsided  in  the  velvet  lawn  that  immediate- 
ly surrounded  the  castle.  The  deep  moat,  the 
drawbridge,  the  ivied  tower  and  arched  portals 
opening  into  the  square  court,  had  a  feudal  and 
picturesque  character.*  We  found  General  La- 
fayette surrounded  by  his  patriarchal  family,  his 
excellent  son  and  daughter-in-law,  his  two 
daughters,  t^ie  sharers  of  his  dungeon  at  Olmutz, 
and  their  husbands,  eleven  grandchildren,  and  a 
venerable  grand  uncle.  .  .  On  the  person  of 
Lafayette  time  has  left  no  impression ;  not  a 
wrinkle  furrows  the  ample  brow,  and  his  unbent 
and  noble  figure  is  still  as  upright,  bold,  and  vig- 
orous as  the  mind  that  informs  it.  Grace,  strength, 
and  dignity  still  distinguish  the  fine  person  of  this 
extraordinary  man ;  who,  though  more  than 
forty  years  before  the  world,  does  not  yet  appear 
to  have  reached  his  climacteric.  Bustling  and 
active  in  his  farm,  graceful  and  elegant  in  his 
saloon,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  in  one  of  the  most 
successful  agriculturists,  and  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect fine  gentlemen  that  France  has  produced,  a 
warrior  and  a  legislator." 

In  this  delicious  retirement  he  lived  un- 
til November  18 r8,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  Elective  Chamber  by  the  Electoral 
College  of  Seine-et-Marne.  He  at  once 
ranged  himself  upon  the  extreme  left. 
Plunged  once  more  into  the  excitement  of 
political  life,  once  more  an  actor  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  admired  upon  the  great  stage, 
his  vanity,  his  love  of  destructiveness,  dis- 
like to  all  constituted  authority,  and  fever- 


*  Climbing  about  his  porch  was  a  parasitic 
plant  which  he  used  to  point  out  to  his  visitors 
with  much  pride.  It  had  been  planted  by  the 
hand  of  Charles  James  Fox,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  a  friendship  during  a  short  visit  to 
England,  just  previous  to  his  first  exj)edition  to 
America. 
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ish  desire  for  change,  asserted  themselves 
with  all  their  old  vigor.  Experience  had 
taught  him  nothing;  every  revolution 
abroad,  every  plot  at  home,  secured  his 
support  [and  active  help.  He  advocated 
the  revolutions  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of 
Naples,  of  Piedmont.  Still  dazzled  by  the 
vision  of  American  republicanism,  still  be- 
lieving in  the  practicability  of  its  realisation 
in  France,  and  still  proposing  to  himself  to 
win  the  immortal  renown  of  establishing 
that  Utopia,  he  became  the  secret  leader 
of  Carbonarism,  apd  was  ready  to  involve 
France  once  more  in  blood  and  anarchy 
for  the  hope  of  realising  an  idea.  How 
narrowly  he  escaped  being  arrested  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  conspirators  has  been  al- 
ready recounted.  But  like  so  many  other 
valiant  demagogues,  he  appears  to  have 
kept  a  very  sharp  look-out  upon  his  own 
safety,  and  to  have  left  the  punishment  to 
his  tools. 

In  1823,  Lafayette— it  was  after  the 
burst  up  of  the  Carbonari  plot — lost  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber.  He  took  this  op- 
portunity to  revisit  America.  His  recep- 
tion was  magnificent ;  from  state  to  state 
his  progress  was  one  fete ;  triumphal 
arches,  balls,  feasts,  flowers,  deputations. 
The  senate  voted  him  back  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  tltat  he  had  expended 
upon  American  freedom,  and  added  there- 
to a  complete  township  of  land  in  North 
Carolina,  which  was  called  Lafayetteville. 
The  gift  was  by  no  means  unacceptable, 
for  La  Grange  and  Chavainac  were  the 
only  estates  confiscation  had  left  him,  and 
at  the  time  he  was  poor  and  in  debt. 

In  1823  he  again  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1829,  he 
revisited  Chavainac,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
and  in  passing  through  the  country  was 
everywhere  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  he  had  en- 
countered in  America.  In  Lyons,  a  crowd 
of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  persons  as- 
sembled to  greef  him. 

At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of 
July  he  hastened  to  Paris.  During  the 
night  of  the  twenty-eighth  he  personally 
visited  the  barricades,  directing  and  stimu- 
lating, with  all  his  old  ardor,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  once 
more  he  raised  the  tricolor  upon  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  and  never  rested  until  he  had 
not  only  compelled  the  abdication  of 
Charles,  but  driven  him  from  his  last  shel- 
ter— Rambouillet. 
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But  when  the  moment  arrived  to  decide 
the  future  government  of  France,  as  usual 
he  shrank  back  timorously  from  the  repub- 
lic he  had  been  working  for,  and  declared 
in  favor  of  constitutional  monarchy.  He 
now  busied  himself  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  National  Guard,  raising  it  to  one  mil- 
lion seven  hundred  thousand  men.  There 
was  another  grand  installation,  not  so 
grand  as  that  of  1790  perhaps,  but  suffi- 
ciently imposing,  in  which  the  citizen  King 
presented  to  him  the  colours,  and  in  which, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  Paris,  he  was 
once  more  named  commander  of  all  the 
National  Guards  of  the  kingdom. 

Yet  no  sooner  was  a  regular  government 
once  more  established  than  it  discontented 
him  ;  he  resigned  the  command  so  recently 
bestowed,  and  ranged  himself  in  his  old 
place  upon  the  extreme  left. 

One  other  last  act  of  his  strange,  eventful 
life  was  to  refuse  the  crown  of  Belgium, 
which  had  been  offered  him. 

He  died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  funeral  was 
splendid  and  imposing,  thousands  of  every 
grade  of  society  attending  it.  Funeral 
honors  were  accorded  to  him  in  America  ; 
the  Senate  House  was  hung  with  black 
until  the  end  of  the  session,  and  an  elo- 
quent eulogy  upontiis  life  was  pronounced 
in  full  Congress.  "  He  would  fain  be  a 
Grandison  Cromwell,"  said  Mirabeau, 
speaking  one  day  of  the  commander  of  the 
National  Guards,  whom  he  always  secretly 
despised.  "  He  would  coquette  with  the 
supreme  authority  without  daring  to  seize 
it."  There  is  much  wit  and  felicity  in  that 
oddly  compounded  epithet  "  Grandison 
Cromwell."  Imagine,  if  you  can,  by  some 
impossible  freak  of  fortune,  Sir  Charles 
Grandison  thrust  into  the  position  of  a 
Cromwell,  and  you  will  understand  much 
of  Lafayette*s  character  and  actions.  He 
was  a  fine  gentleman  demagogue,  who 
would  have  loved  to  rule  over  fine  gentle- 
men republicans.  He  wa%  opposed  to  all 
aristocratic  distinctions,  but  desired  that 
the  whole  nation  should  be  in  perpetual 
salaam  to  his  virtue,  his  genius,  and  his 
omnipotence. 

The  leading  feature  of  Lafayette's  cha- 
racter was  VANITY.  He  was  ambitious, 
not  so  much  of  real  power  as  of  its  appear- 
ance, of  eciat,  and  of  vainglory.  Self-con- 
sciousness of  power  was  nothing  to  him 
unaccompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
mob.     In  whatever  position  he  stood,  in 


whatever  society  he  found  himself,  whether 
it  was  that  of  kings,  nobles,  senators,  sol- 
diers, or  shopkeepers,  he  desired  to  be  the 
central  figure,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye 
and  of  all  applause.     He  had  not  power 
of  mind  for  supreme  command  ;  he  burned 
f')r  its  eclat,  but  shrank  from  its  responsi- 
bility.    Thus,  to  stand  between  Louis  the 
Sixteenth  and  the  people,  to  be  the  protec- 
tor and  master  of  the  one,  the  liberator  and 
champion  of  the  other,  and  the  observed 
of  all,  was  to  obtain  the  acme  of  his  ambi- 
tion.     In  such  leading-strings  he  would 
have  held  every  government  of  France  ; 
the  moment  it  escaped  from  his  hands,  and 
that  other  names  were  larger  and   more 
frequent  in  men's  mouths^  he  became  a 
revolutionist.     During  the  whole  reign  of 
Napoleon,  he   entirely   withdrew   himself 
from  public  affairs,  not  only  because  he 
conscientiously  disapproved  of  his  rule,  but 
because,  in  the  presence  of  that  iron  will 
and  splendid  genius,  he  felt  that  he  would 
be  utterly  insignificant.     Courageous  as  a 
soldier,  he  was  timid  in  resolution.     A  sin- 
cere enthusiast  for  republican  institutions, 
he  shrank  from  their  realization.     A  man 
of  energy  and  genius  at  the  head  of  that 
vast  citizen  army  of  which  he  was  the  crea- 
tor, would  have  determined  the  revolution 
in  its  earliest  days ;  but  when  the  moment 
for  decisive  action  came,  opposing  fears  and 
scruples  paralysed  his  will  to  impotency. 
In  so  excitable  a  country  as  France,  he  was 
a   dangerous  citizen  ;  more  dangerous  in 
his  weakness  than  he  would  have  been  had 
he   been  gifted  with  daring  and  mental 
power  ;    for   while  especially  adapted  to 
destroy  government,  he  had  not  the  recon- 
structive genius  of  Cromwell  or  Napoleon, 
to  give  a  something  in  their  place.  In  fine,. 
"  he  had  every  great  quality,  yet  something 
was  wanting  in  each."* 

Yet  beneath  all  the  weakness  and  vanity 
of  the  head,  there  beat  a  noble  heart,  in 
which  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  des- 
potism were  enshrined  in  its  highest  place. 
The  devotion  of  his  person  and  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  American  freedom  is  one  of 
the  most  generous  actions  on  record.  The 
fortitude  with  which  he  endured  his  long 
and  terrible  imprisonment,  and  the  ardor 
with  which,  in  the  gloom  of  his  loathsome 
dungeon,  he  still  fostered  those  dreams  of 
liberty  to  which  he  owed  all  his  sufiferings,  . 
are  traits  of  constancy  and  greatness  of  soul 
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to  which  could  be  found  but  few  parallels. 
To  the  poor,  he  was  the  most  generous  of 
friends — to  the  alleviation  of  their  suffer- 
ings he  devoted  much  of  his  income,  and 
during  the  terrible  cholera  time  in  Paris, 
he  himself  bore  from  house  to  house  food 
and  wine,  and  medicine  and  money,  and 
worked  unceasingly  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  sickness  and  death  that  raged  around 
him.  Above  all,  he  was  generous  to  fallen 
opponents.  How  hardly  he  strove  to  save 
Napoleon  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  how  gratefully  he  remembered  that  to 


the  fallen  emperor,  with  the  acts  and  policy 
of  whom  he  had  ever  been  at  variance,  he 
owed  his  release  from  the  dungeon  of  01- 
mutz,  have  been  already  recorded  in  these 
pages.  When,  after  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  the  mob  clamored  at  the  very 
doors  for  the  lives  of  the  Polignac  Ministry, 
which  he  himself  had  worked  so  ardently 
to  overthrow,  he  stood  forth  their  champion 
and  defended  them  from  the  popular  rage. 
In  the  light  of  so  many  amiable  private 
virtues,  let  us  bury  the  shadows  of  his  poli- 
tical errors. — Temple  Bar, 
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The  German  Dictionary  of  Jacob  and 
Wilhelm  Grimm,  of  which  the  first  volume 
was  issued  nineteen  years  ago,  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  other  hands  since  the  last  of  the 
two  brothers  died,  and  next  year  may  per- 
haps see  completed  its  first  five  volumes, 
about  half  the  entire  work.  The  French 
Dictionary  of  Littr6  was  completely  pub- 
lished last  year.  It  is  high  time  to  ask  when 
and  how  we  are  to  have  an  English  Diction- 
ary at  the  level  of  these  admirable  compila- 
tions. Old  and  mediaeval  English  Litera- 
ture, now  risen  into  broad  dayHght  again, 
must  have  their  treasures  inventoried,  more 
fully  and  strictly  than  hitherto,  for  modern 
readers.  New  English  literature  must  not 
merely  give  account  of  its  vaster  possessions, 
but  must  register  its  title-deeds  for  all  that  it 
has  inherited ;  must  show  its  evidence  for 
all  that  it  has  newly  made  at  home  or  im- 
ported from  abroad.  Comparative  philo- 
logy has  within  the  last  two  generations 
risen  fi*om  rude  and  vague  beginnings  to 
the  rank  of  a  science,  and  far  deeper  lin- 
guistic knowledge  is  now  required  of  the 
lexicographer  than  such  as  sufficed  for  the 
literary  needs  of  a  century  ago.  Resides 
this  question  of  the  great  standard  English 
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*  \,  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan^tage, 
IJy  Robert  Gordon  Latham,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  Col- 
lege.    London  (cir.  1865). 

3.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By 
Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D.  London  (cir. 
i860). 


Dictionary,  there  arises  another  not  less 
important,  how  far  do  our  smaller  educa- 
tional dictionaries  answer  to  present   re- 
quirements?     The    school-room    lexicon 
ought  not  indeed  to  be  a  museum  of  far- 
fetched and  outlandish  words,  nor  should  it 
confuse  the  schoolboy*s  mind  with  a  crowd 
of  speculative  etymologies,  but  it  should 
afford  reasonable  information  as  to  those 
words  whose  derivation  is  most   certain, 
showing  plainly  whether  they  belonged  to- 
the  original  stock  of  English,  or  have  since 
been  introduced ;  what  they  meant  at  their 
first  appearance  in  the  language,  and  what 
they  have  come  to  mean  since.     In  discus- 
sing these  and  other  kindred  questions  as^ 
to  what  may  be  distinguished  as  the  library 
dictionary  and  the  schoolroom  dictionary,.. 
we  shall  examine  what  such  works  actually 
are,  with  the  view  of  showing  what  they 
ought  to  be.     And  seeing  that  dictionaries, 
of  all  books,  are  apt  to  come  into  exist- 
ence by  successive  development  from  au- 
thor to  author,  and  from  editor  to  editor,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  glance  over  the  whole 
history  of  English  lexicography,  tracing  the 
series  of  works  from  the  scanty  and  now 
almost  forgotten  vocabularies  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  most  voluminous  and- 
learned   dictionaries   which    the    modern 
bookseller  has  to  offer.     The  comparison- 
shows  indeed  great  literary  progress  du- 
ring the  last  quarter  of  our  national  history,, 
yet  we  have  to  admit  that  this  progress  falls 
short  of  what  might  have  been  made,  and 
we  trust  soon  will  be.     Till  late  years,  our 
dictionaries  stood  well  in  comparison  with 
those  of  other  countries,  but  at  present  we 
have  fallen  somewhat  behind.     Our  Philo- 
logical Society  is  industriously  collecting 
and  classifying  a  huge  museum  of  linguistic 
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specimens,  but  with  no  promise  of  imme 
diate  result,  while  the  separate  labors  of 
individual  philologists  are  rather  directed  to 
special  scientific  work  than  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  public  book  of  reference.  Cri- 
tics, in  the  meantime,  ill-satisfied  with  even 
the  better  dictionaries  of  England  and 
America,  must  condemn  the  worse,  which 
only  keep  a  place  in  the  book-market  as 
educational  works  because  the  schoolmas- 
ters and  parents  who  buy  them  are  too  ig- 
norant of  the  science  of  language  to  know 
good  from  bad.  It  is  needful  to  press  this 
really  important  subject  on  public  attention, 
for  urgent  demand  will  hasten  supply.  A 
few  years  hence,  let  us  hope,  we  may  have  a 
more  gratifying  report  to  give.  But  diction- 
ary making  is  a  long  labor,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment we  had  rather  see  a  limited  work  fairly 
up  to  the  modern  level,  than  the  prospectus 
of  a  mighty  lexicon  that  shall  throw  Grimm 
and  Littre  into  the  shade,  and  be  published 
A.D.  1900. 

Lexicons  for  the  student  learning  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  had  been  for  many  years 
in  use  before  the  plain  Englishman  was 
provided  with  a  self-explaining  vocabulary 
of  his  mother-tongue,  an  English  Diction- 
ary in  rudimentary  form.  Few  but  book-col- 
lectors and  philologists  now  ever  see  the 
two  litde  volumes  of  Bullokar  and  Cocke- 
ram  : — *^An  English  Expositor,  teaching 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Hardest  Words 
used  in  our  Language.  By  J.  B.,  Doctor 
of  Physicke.  London,  162 1.'  And  *  The 
English  Dictionarie,  or,  an  Interpreter  of 
Hard  English  Words.  By  H.  C.,  Gent. 
London,  1632.'  These  Httle  books  have 
an  interest  to  us,  as  showing  the  humble 
beginnings  of  our  lexicography,  and  as  pre- 
serving in  the  compactest  shape  some 
noticeable  passages  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish. They  belonged  to  an  age  when  many 
a  familiar  English  word  kept  an  early  sense 
which  it  has  now  lost,  when  animositie  was 
still  to  be  defined  as  *  courage' ;  when  to 
edifie  meant  *  to  builde,  to  frame,  sometime 
to  instruct';  when  miscreant  was  simply 
*  an  Infidell ' ;  and  pragmaticall  *  one  that 
understands  the  Law.'  After  Bullokar  and 
Cockeram  came  Edward  Phillips,  Milton's 
nephew,  with  his  *  New  World  of  Words,' 
John  Kersey,  with  his  *  Dictionarium  An- 
glo-Britannicum,'  and  various  other  com- 
pilers, who  gradually  improved  upon  the 
.labors  of  their  predecessors,  until,  about 
a  century  after  the  first  crude  attempts,  a 


work  which  may  be  called  a  tolerable  prac- 
tical dictionary,  aiming  to  register  and  ex- 
plain the  language  at  large,  was  given  to 
the  English  public* 

Nathan  Bailey,  a  schoolmaster  at  Step- 
ney, brought  out,  about  1720,  his  *  Etymo- 
logical English  Dictionary,'  which  not  only 
superseded  the  earlier  vocabularies,  but  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  place  through  the 
time  of  Johi^on,  and  even  into  that  of 
Webster.  In  one  or  other  of  its  twenty  or 
thirty  editions,  it  is  still  a  staple  of  our  book- 
stalls ;  a  worthy  old  book  which  the  stu- 
dent seldom  opens  without  learning  some- 
thing, though  most  likely,  not  the  some- 
thing he  is  looking  for.  Bailey,  not  content 
with  a  copious  vocabulary  of  popular 
English,  dived  into  technical  books  of  law, 
alchemy,  magic,  and  other  such  reposito- 
ries of  quaint  terms,  bringing  up  scores  of 
out-of-the-way  words,  which  later  lexi- 
cographers prudently  let  drop  again,  but 
which  still  have  their  value,  philological  and 
historical.  Thus  the  language  of  the  oc- 
cult sciences  in  full  vogue  three  centuries 
ago,  is  represented  in  Bailey  by  such  defi- 
nitions as  the  following  : — Cacodcemon  *  (in 
Astrology)  the  Twelfth  House  of  a  Figure 
of  the  Heavens,  so  called  because  of  its 
dreadful  Signification  ' ;  Mercury  '  (among 
Chymists)  Quicksilver;  and  is  taken  for 
one  of  their  active  principles  commonly 
called  Spirits.'  Among  the  dwindling  store 
of  Arabic  scientific  words  in  English,  some 
which  later  dictionary  writers  discard,  cU- 
mugia,  alidada,  and  the  like,  still  remain 
clear  and  fresh  to  Bailey's  mind.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  curious  case  in  point :  — *  JDuh 
cartion  (Arab.)  a  certain  Proposition  found 
out  by  Pythagoras,  upon  the  account  of 
which  he  sacrificed  an  Ox  to  the  Gods,  in 
Token  of  Thankfulness,  whence  Chaucer 
&c.,  uses  it  to  signify  any  knotty  Point  or 
Question.  To  be  at  Dulcarnon,  to  be  non- 
plussed, to  be  at  ones  Wits  end.*  To  clear 
up  the  whole  history  of  this  word,  which 
has  puzzled  many  a  reader  of  Chaucer,  the 
modem  critic  has  only  to  add  that  the  pro- 
position in  question  is  that  of  the  squares 
on  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
that  its  well-known  figure  probably  sug- 
gested the  Arabic  name,  which  dulcarnon  is 
intended  to  represent,  viz.,  dhu  V  kamaiHy 


*  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and  bib- 
liography of  English  Dictionaries  is  prefixed  to 
Worcester's  Dictionary. 
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'  lord  of  the  two  horns/*  Among]old  Eng- 
lish law  terms,  again,  Bailey  includes  such 
as  these  : — abigevus,  *  a  thief  who  hath  sto- 
len cattle*  (this  word  is  mediaeval  Latin 
from  abigo);  bairman,  *a  poor  insolvent 
Debtor,  left  bare  aijd  naked,  who  was 
obHged  to  swear  in  Court  that  he  was  not 
worth  more  than  five  Shillings  and  five 
Pence/  Every  now  and  then,  as  we  turn 
oyer  the  leaves,  we  come  upon  strange 
words  which  set  themselves  to  us  Hke  puz- 
zles, impelling  us  to  search  out  their  origin. 
Thus  frampolc'fence^  *  a  Privilege  belong- 
ing to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Manor  of 
Writtle  in  Essex,'  resolves  itself  on  further 
inquiry  mio  franc-pole  fence ^  a  local  tenant's 
right  of  taking  poles  free.  Again,  chechiu- 
quamins,  *  an  Indian  Fruit  which  resembles 
a  Chestnut,'  may,  after  due  search,  be  traced 
to  Captain  John  Smith's  *  History  of  Vir- 
ginia,' where  the  Fruit  and  its  American 
Indian  name  are  native.  It  is  true  that 
Bailey's  alphabetical  vocabulary 'cannot  be 
at  all  depended  on  as  coftiplete,  even  as  to 
familiar  language  ;  for  instance,  such  words 
as  cattle  dXidi  puddle  are  left  out.  Still  the 
presence  or  absence  of  particular  words 
and  meanings,  suggests  at  every  turn  some 
interesting  point  as  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish. Thus,  in  connexion  with  antick,  a 
buffoon  or  grotesque  figure  {antique),  Bai- 
ley inserts  the  phrase  *  to  dance  the  anticks^ 
/>.,  *  to  dance  after  an  odd  and  ridiculous 
manner,  or  in  a  ridiculous  dress,  like  a  Jack- 
pudding.'  This  phrase  seems  to  show  the 
transition  of  meaning  whereby  the  word 
antick  passed  through  the  description  of 
grotesque  performances  in  antique  guise,  till 
it  lost  the  sense  of  antiquity  and  retained 
only  that  of  grotesqueness,  or  buffoonery, 
with  which  modern  Englislimen  speak  of 
antics.  In  modern  dictionaries  this  link  in 
the  chain  of  meaning  is  dropped,  so  that 
the  etymology  of  the  word  hangs  imper- 
fectly together.  To  take  another  instance 
of  historical  evidence  from  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary, we  find  tuna,  the  West  Indian  name 
of  the  plant  on  which  the  cochineal  insect 
is  reared,  but  neither  *  prickly  pear '  nor 
*  cactus '  is  given,  so  that  it  seems  that  neither 
had  the  English  popular  name  of  *  prickly 
pear  *  come  into  use  to  denote  the  plant, 
^nor  had  botanists  revived,  as  a  designation 
for  the  whole  genus  it  belongs  to,  the  clas- 
sical term  KaKTog,  cactus.     So  the  insertion 


of  Abigail  as  a  personal  name,  but  not  as  a 
sportive  word  for  a  lady's  maid,  reminds  us 
that  though  the  suggestion  of  this  use  is 
old  enough,  *  let  thine  handmaid  be  a  ser- 
vant to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants  of 
my  lord,'  yet  the  word  had  not  made  its 
way  into  English  literature  in  Bailey's 
time,  so  as  to  justify  him  in  inserting  an 
abigail  as  a  common  noun.  Again,  mo- 
dern English  cooks  know  perfectly  well, 
though  modern  English  dictionaries  do 
not  give  it,  the  name  of  the  bain  Marie,  a 
hot-water  bath  in  which  stewpans  are  put 
to  keep  their  contents  at  an  equal  heat. 
Bailey  has  not  exactly  the  cook's  descrip- 
tion, but  that  of  the  old  chemists,  who  used 
the  apparatus  to  heat  their  cucurbites,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  retorts,  and  knew  it  by  the 
name  of  Balneum  Marice.  Tradition  says 
it  was  called  after  Mary  the  Jewess,  an  an- 
cient alchemist,  though  the  apparatus  she 
invented  was  more  like  what  our  chemists 
call  a  sand-bath.* 

Not  to  pursue  these  curious  details  fur- 
ther, we  may  look  at  Bailey's  Dictionary 
from  another  point  of  view,  as  an  example 
of  a  fairly  learned  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
lishman's idea  of  the  constitution  of  his 
own  language.  He  has  not  reached  the 
main  principle  of  modern  English  philo- 
logy, that  there  is  a  staple  English,  dis- 
tinguishable through  above  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  during  which  it  has  at 
once  undergone  great  internal  increase 
and  decrease,  and  been  expanded  by  large 
absorption  from  other  tongues.  To  Bailey, 
*  English  Saxon '  and  *  Norman  French ' 
are  alike  fundamentals  of  modern  Eng- 
lish, which  he  defines  as  *  now  a  Mixture 
of  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Danish,  Nor- 
man, and  Modern  French,  imbellish'd 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin.'  In  his  actual 
etymologies  of  words,  he  is  scarcely  trust- 
worthy outside  the  very  simplest  and  most 
direct.  He  can  tell  us  more  or  less  pro- 
perly that  to  eat  is  from  Anglo-Saxon  cetan, 
easy  from  French  aise,  Anthropology  from 
dvdpcjTTog  and  Xoyia,  But  accepting  the 
authority  of  the  '  great  Names,  and  ap- 
proved Etymologists '  of  his  time,  he  was 
not  content  to  follow  writers  like  Camden 
or  Skinner,  who  (as  times  went)  kept  tol- 
erably within  the  limits  of  secure  and 
commonplace  derivations.  He  was  led 
astray  by  reckless  speculators  who  felt  at 


*  Diog.  Laert.  *  Vit.  Pythag.*  xi.     See  also  the         ♦  See  G.  F.  Rodwell  in  'Nature,*  Dec.  5th, 
Athenaeum,*  Sept.  23rd,  1871,  p.  393.  1872. 
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liberty  to  imagine  derivations  where  evi- 
dence fell  short,  and  who  had  thus  been 
led  to  frame  a  regular  'system  of  laborious 
puns  which  they  called  etymologies.  It 
shows  the  comparative  strictness  of  ety- 
mology in  our  day,  to  read  Bailey  calmly 
citing  Minshew*s  derivation  of  gown  from 
yow,  *  because  it  reacheth  below  the 
knees,'  of  sillabub  from  swilling  bubbles,  of 
herald  from  heirholden,  to  put  an  end  to, 
*  because  they  are  sent  to  bring  Wars  to  an 
End.*  The  distinction  between  the  old 
and  the  new  school  of  etymologists  may 
be  expressed  in  the  criticism  they  might 
pass  on  such  derivations  as  these.  The 
old  school,  satisfied  with  the  abstract  pos- 
sibility of  such  origins,  would  ask  in  their 
defence,  *  how  do  you  know  that  they  are 
not  true  ? '  The  new  schools  set  little  ac- 
count by  abstract  possibility,  and  demand 
positive  evidence  *  how  do  we  know  that 
they  are  true  ? '  Yet,  with  all  Bailey's 
shortcomings,  he  did  a  great  work  for  the 
science  of  language  in  England,  by  bring- 
ing out  etymology  from  the  special  books 
it  had  been  shut  up  in,  and  making  it  for 
the  first  time  an  element  of  the  popular 
dictionary.  In  order  at  once  to  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  an  old-fashioned 
English  dictionary,  and  to  illustrate  its 
value  as  a  monument  in  the  history  of 
language,  we  have  described  this  one  at 
some  length.  But  in  noticing  the  well- 
known  works  which  followed  it,  and  were 
in  fact  more  or  less  developed  from  it,  we 
shall  only  briefly  show  their  salient  points, 
examining  them  not  minutely  and  at 
length  for  purposes  of  literary  history,  but 
broadly  and  briefly  in  order  to  judge  of 
their  practical  standing  and  the  bearing  of 
{heir  principles  on  future  schemes. 

It  was  an  important  day  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  when  Samuel  Johnson 
had  a  copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  inter- 
leaved as  a  repository  for  new  articles,  and 
set  himself  to  the  huge  task  of  lexico- 
graphy, which  he  had  calculated  to  exe- 
cute in  three  years,  and  with  vast  industry 
did  actually  finish  in  seven,  the  first  edi- 
tion in  two  volumes  folio  appearing  in 
1755.  His  plan,  an  excellent  one,  was  to 
read  over  for  materials  such  standard  Eng- 
lish books  as  his  own  or  his  friends'  libra- 
ries could  supply,  his  amanuenses  copying 
out  the  pencil-scored  passages  in  slips,  ar- 
ranged under  their  proper  headings,  for 
him  to  provide  the  definitions  and  ety- 
mologies.    There  are  fewer  words  in  John- 


son's Dictionary  than  in  Bailey's,  for  John- 
son's point  of  view  was  not  that  of  the 
word-collector,  with  a  fancy  for  whatever  is 
archaic  and  quaint,  but  of  the  practical 
literary  man,  seeking  to  settle  the  use  of  a 
standard  English,  and  to  enable  the  pub- 
lic to  understand  such  books  as  were  read 
and  written  in  his  own  time.  As  he  says 
in  his  Preface,  *  Obsolete  words  are  ad- 
mitted when  they  are  found  in  authors  not 
obsolete,  or  when  they  have  any  force  or 
beauty  that  may  deserve  revival.'  John- 
son takes  Elizabethan  English  as  his  basis; 
*  I  have  fixed  Sidney* s  work  for  the 
boundary,  beyond  which  I  make  few  ex- 
cursions. From  the  authors  which  rose  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech  might  be 
formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance.  If  the  language  of 
theology  were  extracted  from  Hooker  and 
the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  the  terms  of 
natural  knowledge  from  Bacon;  the 
phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation 
from  Raleigh  ;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and 
fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney  ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakespeare^ 
few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for 
want  of  English  words,  in  which  they 
might  be  expressed.'  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  Johnson  here  does  injustice  to 
his  own  age,  in  treating  it  as  one  of  those 
torpid  periods  of  thought  and  style,  when 
language  might  bear  the  process  of  acade- 
mical adjustment  and  limitation, 'so  obvi- 
ously absurd  in  an  age  Hke  our  own,  when 
the  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  increas- 
ing organization  of  ideas  demand  an  al- 
most daily  creation  of  new  words.  For 
the  practical  purposes  of  the  school  dic- 
tionary, however,  it  is  necessary  to  set 
some  limit  between  old  and  new  English, 
and  no  better  line  can  be  drawn  than 
Johnson's  Elizabethan  boundary.  The 
comparative  permanency  of  such  English 
as  Johnson,  as  to  speak,  authorized,  has 
had  the  effect  of  almost  stripping  his  vo- 
cabulary of  linguistic  curiosity.  It  is  as  a 
splendid  monument  of  Johnson's  thought 
and  style  that  the  modern  student  prizes 
the  Great  Dictionary.  But  if  his  quest  is 
philological,  he  soon  ceases  to  turn  over 
pages  filled  with  familiar  modem  words, 
used  in  familiar  modern  senses.  Johnson's^ 
etymologies,  which  may  be  divided  into 
tolerable  and  intolerable,  are  on  a  level 
with  Bailey's.  The  study  of  derivation  of 
words  had  scarcely  yet  become  a  serious 
subject.      Instead  of  criticising  Johnson's 
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etymological  results,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
from  Boswell  his  own  account  of  his 
means,  when  Dr.  Adams  said  to  him, 
*  This  is  a  great  work,  Sir ;  how  are  you  to 
get  all  the  etymologies  ?  *  And  Dr.  John- 
son replies,  *  Why,  Sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with 
Junius,  and  Skinner,  and  others ;  and 
there  is  a  Welsh  gentleman  who  has  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Welsh  proverbs, 
who  will  help  me  with  the  Welsh.'  Every 
one  knows  that  the  main  value  of  John- 
son's Dictionary  lies  in  the  definitions, 
whose  example  has  contributed  so  much 
to  make  common  that  solid  precision  of 
language  which  was  Johnson's  great  gift, 
and  in  the  quotations,  which  began  the 
habit  among  English  dictionary-makers  of 
using  this  method  to  supplement  the  in- 
evitable failures  and  shortcomings  of  defi- 
nition. 

We  must  refer  to  Johnson  again  on  the 
general  questions  of  definition  and  quota- 
tion in  dictionaries,  and  have  only  to  no- 
tice the  attempts  of  editors  to  shape  his 
dictionary  into  one  sufficient  for  the  use  of 
the   present  century.     A  modern  writer, 
who  undertakes  to  continue  and  supple- 
ment Johnson,  is  hardly  a  man  to  be  en- 
vied.    If  he  is  a  servile  follower,  the  philo- 
logical reader  blames  him  for  not  correct- 
ing Johnson.     If  he  is  an  innovator,  the 
literary  reader  blames  him  for  mutilating 
Johnson.     Todd,  whose  edition  appeared 
first  in  1818,  aimed  at  supplementing  rather 
than  reforming.     Opening  it  at  hazard,  in 
order  to  judge  of  the  additions  to  a  page 
or  two  of  the  original  work,  we  find  many 
more   or  less    necessary   completions    of 
groups  of  words,    viz.,   broiderer^   broiler^ 
brokenngss^    broken-bellied^    broken-winded^ 
brokerly^  brookmint,  brooky,  and  also  some 
obsolete  or  provincial  words,  as  broggle,  to 
sniggle  for  eels,  broid  (old  form  of  braid J^ 
brodekin,  a  buskin,  &c.     Though  scarcely 
bettering    Johnson's    radically    defective 
mode  of  treatment,  for  temporary  practical 
use  Todd's  edition  was  an  improvement, 
and  was  popular  accordingly.     But  now- 
a-days  it  is  neither  satisfactory  as  Johnson 
nor  as  Dictionary,  and  for  library  purposes 
we  confess  to  a  preference  for  the  original 
folio  Johnson,  even   though   the  dealers 
value  it  at  less  than  it  cost  to  bind.     Dr. 
Latham's  recendy  published  English  Dic- 
tionary is  a  vigorous  attempt,  by  a  modern 
scholar,  to  make  Todd's  Johnson  serve  as 
the  basis  for  a  dictionary  at  the  level  of 
our  time.     Much  of  the  rubbish  of  the 


older  work  is  here  removed  ;  babble  is  no 
longer  connected  with  babel ,  nor  choke  re- 
ferred to  a  Hebrew  root,  nor  baggage,  a 
worthless  woman,  explained  as  so  called 
because  such  follow  camps.  New  terms, 
and  such  as  have  become  prominent  of 
late  years,  have  attention  paid  to  them, 
such  as  cab,  folklore,  melodrama.  The 
numerous  new  quotations  are  not  selected 
with  equal  judgment ;  thus  an  inapposite 
passage  about  the  surveyor  of  the  meltings 
is  superfluous,  but  the  extract  from  Ma- 
caulay  concerning  newsletter  and  news- 
paper is  instructive,  and  readers  of  Tenny- 
son will  note  with  interest  the  early  form, 
since  altered,  of  a  well-known  line,  cited 
by  Dr.  Latham  to  contrast  the  use  of  the 
words /oik  Sind  people  in  the  plural: — 

*  Let  the  peoples  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing 
grooves  of  change.* 

On  the  whole,  our  experience  in  con- 
sulting Latham's  Dictionary  is,  that  it  is  a 
valuable  library  book,  generally  instructive, 
though  seldom  perfect.  Its  fundamental 
error  lies  in  the  very  scheme  of  moderniz- 
ing Johnson. 

Seventy  years  elapsed  before  Johnson 
was  followed  by  Webster,  an  American  wri- 
ter, who  had  indeed  little  of  his  genius,  but 
who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Diction- 
ary with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  require- 
ments, leading  to  better  practical  result. 
An  interesting  sketch  of  Noah  Webster's 
life  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition  of 
his  dictionary  (Goodrich  and  Porter's). 
About  the  time  of  the  American  War  his 
father,  a  respectable  farmer,  started  him  in 
life  with  a  Yale  College  degree  and  an 
eight-dollar  bill.  He  maintained  himself 
as  a  teacher  while  he  studied  law,  and 
afterwards  compiled  for  school  use  a 
Spelling-book,  Grammar,  and  Reading- 
book,  the  first  published  in  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  Spelling-book,  the  as- 
tonishing statement  is  made  that  twenty- 
four  millions  of  it  were  sold  up  to  1847, 
the  consequence  of  this  comparative  mono- 
poly of  orthography  and  orthoepy  being 
the  present  almost  mechanical  uniformity 
of  American  spelling  and  pronunciation. 
The  practice  of  the^law,  and  political  writ- 
ing which  he  carried  on  with  considerable 
influence,  occupied  much  of  Webster' ;=  time 
for  some  years,  till  in  1807  he  brought  out 
his  '  Philosophical  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.'  This  led  on  to  the  Ameri- 
can  Dictionary,  on  which  he  spent,  not 
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counting  previous  dictionary  work,  twenty 
years  of  his  diligent  life,  during  which  he 
and  his  family  lived  on  the  income  brought 
in  by  the  Spelling-book,  at  a  premium  of 
something  less  than  a  cent  a  copy.  It  in- 
spires no  slight  feeling  of  respect  for  Web- 
ster's literary  conscience,  to  find  that  when, 
after  years  of  labor,  the  fact  dawned  on 
him  which  had  never  dawned  on  Johnson, 
that  his  own  ignorance  of  the  derivation  of 
words  prevented  him  from  successfully 
evolving  their  meanings,  and  when,  further- 
more, it  became  clear  to  his  judgment  that 
Bailey  and  Johnson  the  lexicographers, 
and  Junius  and  Skinner  the  professed 
etymologists,  were  not  the  men  to  stand 
him  in  stead,  he  simply  laid  his  dictionary- 
work  aside  for  years,  to  explore  according 
to  such  lights  as  he  could  see  by,  the  ori- 
gin and  history  of  English  and  its  rela- 
tions to  other  languages.  The  new  roads 
of  Indo-European  philology  were  then  but 
just  opening,  and  it  is  evident  from  his 
etymologies  that  he  scarcely  entered  the 
lately  discovered  region.  Yet  his  labo- 
rious comparison  of  twenty  languages, 
though  never  published,  bore  fruit  in  his 
own  mind,  and  his  training  placed  him 
both  in  knowledge  and  judgment  far  in 
advance  of  Johnson  as  a  philologist. 
Webster's  *  American  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  '  was  published  in  1828, 
and  of  course  appeared  at  once  in  Eng- 
land, where  successive  re-editing  has  as 
yet  kept  it  the  highest  place  as  a  practical 
dictionary.  Webster's  original  plan  raises 
several  points,  on  some  of  which  he  or  his 
successors  had  to  change  their  minds,  but 
which  are  "none  the  less  interesting  for  this. 
His  modest  plea  for  his  own  position  in 
his  Preface  is  that  the  American  people 
need  an  American  dictionary,  and  this 
because,  in  countries  so  remote  as  Eng- 
land and  America,  identity  of  ideas  cannot 
be  preserved,  and  therefore  not  identi- 
ty of  language.  Thus,  with  a  touch 
characteristic  of  the  newly  emancipated  re- 
publican casting  off  the  slough  of  Old 
World  institutions,  he  argues  that,  inas- 
much as  hawking  and  hunting,  heraldry 
and  the  feudal  system,  originated  terms 
which  formed  or  form  a  necessary  part  of 
the  language  of  England,  these  terms  are 
no  part  of  the  language  of  the  United 
States,  and  can  only  be  known  there  as 
obsolete  or  foreign.  Experience,  however, 
has  shown  the  real  bearings  of  the  case 
to    be    other    than     Webster    supposed. 


Fortunately  for  both  countries,  social  and 
literary  influences  have  combined  to  pre- 
vent such  severance  of  speech,  and  even 
to  cause  English  archaisms  to  retain  their 
place  in  American  scholarship,  and  Ame- 
rican neologisms  to  be  recognized  in 
English  literature.  The  acceptance  of  an 
American  dictionary  in  England  has  itself 
had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  the 
community  of  speech,  to  break  which 
would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  the 
English-speaking  nations  alone  but  to 
mankind.  The  result  of  this  has  been 
that  the  common  dictionary  must  suit 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  no 
fault  of  Webster  and  his  editors,  if  any 
New  Englander  fails  to  know  the  meaning 
of  bend  dexter^  socage^  tally-ho^  jess^  words 
which  receive  equal  measure  of  justice 
with  prairie  and  ca?iyo?i^  pow-iuow^  and 
mocassin,  caucus  and  wire-puller.  Every 
dictionary-compiler,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
his  selection  and  treatment  of  words,  is 
able  to'  exalt  some  and  degrade  others, 
thus  gaining  a  practical  influence  over  the 
language  he  deals  with.  Fully  conscious 
of  this  influence,  Webster  used  it  with  in- 
tent in  his  dictionary.  Thus  it  was  his  de- 
cision as  a  zealous  purist  that  brought  in 
the  revived  older  spelling  traveler,  wor- 
shiped^ &c.,  and  substituted  the  Latin 
favor,  honor,  for  the.  English  favour^  ho- 
nour, &c.,  while,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity, 
the  old  but  unusual  forms  center,  niters  are 
given  precedence  over  centre,  nitre,  &c. 
These  peculiarities,  accepted  by  the  Amer- 
ican public,  often  enable  the  reader  to  dis- 
tinguish at  a  glance  an  American  from  an 
EngHsh  book.  A  bolder  attempt  of  Web- 
ster's'was  to  restore  such  archaic  types  as 
bridegoom  for  bridegroom,  /ether  {or  feather^ 
&c.,  but  American  English  refused  to  go 
backward  in  history  so  far  as  this,  and  the 
reformer,  though  praised  by  German  crit- 
ics, had  to  appear  in  his  later  editions  in 
the  character  of  a  relapser. 

The  good  average  business-like  charac- 
ter of  \Vebster's  Dictionary,  both  in  style 
and  matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as 
Johnson's  was  distinctly  unsuited  to  be 
expanded  and  re-edited  by  other  'hands. 
Professor  Goodrich's  edition  of  i847Nis  not 
much  more  than  enlarged  and  amended, 
but  other  revisions  since  have  so  much 
novelty  of  plan  as  to  be  described  as  dis- 
tinct works,  and,  as  they  are  at  present  for 
sale,  we  take  leave  to  point  out  their  re- 
spective merits   and  defects.     The   *  Im- 
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perial  Dictionary,'  published  in  Scotland 
in  1850  and  1854,  with  a  Supplement  in 
1855,  is  based  on  Goodrich's  Webster, 
and  introduced  the  plan,  since  so  much 
followed,  of  illustrating  a  few  words — one 
or  two  on  a  page  perhaps — with  woodcuts. 
Some  words  are  omitted,  and  a  number  in- 
troduced, which,  so  far  as  a  slight  comparison 
serves  us  to  judge,  might  as  well  have  been 
left  out,  dodrans^  dog-legged  stairs,  giechoma, 
typJilops^  Xangti  (this  last  a  misunderstood 
reading  of  Shang-ti,  the  Chinese  name  of 
the  Supreme  Deity),  &c.  It  is  in  the  phi- 
lological part  that  the  editor.  Dr.  Ogilvie, 
has  made  the  largest  additions,  which,  un- 
fortunately, at  once  add  to  the  bulk  of  the 
work,  and  subtract  from  its  value.  A 
quasi-theological  speculation  on  the  origin 
of  language,  in  which  an  *  original  Chaldee  * 
is  set  up  as  a  primitive  tongue  whence  both 
*Shemitic'  and  'Ja[)hetic'  languages  are 
derived,  serves  to  open  an  elaborate  intro- 
duction of  the  crudest  absurdity  on  the 
relations  of  language,  and  to  display  the 
state  of  knowledge  which  induced  its 
author  to  tag  on  to  the  slight,  but  general- 
ly sober  and  reasonable  etymologies  of 
shrewd  old  Webster,  a  collection  of  fancies 
below  the  level  of  a  17th  century  etymolo- 
gist. We  quote,  we  have  scarce  patience 
to  criticise,  a  few  examples  of  the  rubbish 
which  defaces  these  -two  pretentious  vol- 
umes. The  Biblical  corban  connected  with 
Latin  corbis,  French  corbeille ;  crony  with 
Arabic  karana,  to  join  or  associate ;  to 
pare  (really  Latin  parare)  with  Hebrew 
bara,  to  cut  off.  Even  when  the  actual 
derivation  stares  this  editor  in  the  face,  he 
can  often  escape  it  by  a  bold  spring  aside. 
Though  knowing  that  a  iance  is  Latin 
hiiuea^  he  calmly  refers  the  verb  to  lance  to 
Syriac  lanfza,  to  shoot,  vomit;  though 
knowing  t\\dX jolly  is  French  j'oli,  and  that 
it  sigm^ts jovial,  he  flies  off  to  suggest  an 
origin  not  in  the  familiar  astrological  term, 
but  (of  all  things  imaginable)  in  the  feast 
of  yule.  Inasmuch  as  doff  is  not  explained 
as  simple  do-off  (<x%,  of  course,  it  ought  to 
be),  but  set  down  to  Dutch  doffen,  to  push 
or  thrust,  one  is  surprised  to  find  no  such 
outlandish  derivation  introduced  into  the 
other  members  of  the  group,  to  don  and  to 
dup  {^  donn'd  his  clothes,  and  dupp'd  the 
chamber  door ').  When  we  actually  find 
the  jcuk  in  jackass  referred  to  Armoric 
ozach,  a  husband,  it  is  quite  disappointing 
to  meet  with  no  similar  recondite  origin  for 
tom-cat.     A   concise  so-called  'Student's 


Dictionary,'  by  the  editor  of  this  '  Imperial 
Dictionary,'  bears  date  as  late  as  1865. 
We  warn  the  public  in  [jlain  terms  against 
these  books,  desiring  to  do  all  in  our  pow- 
er to  cause  their  prompt  suppression. 

The  American  revised  VVebster's  Diction- 
ary of  1864,  published  in  America  and 
England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order 
than  these  last.  It  bears  on  its  title-page 
the  names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Porter, 
but  inasmuch  as  its  especial  improvement 
is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care 
of  which  was  committed  to  Dr.  Mahn  of 
Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  short  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  dictionary.  Many 
other  literary  men,  among  them  Professors 
Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of 
compilation  and  revision.  On  considera- 
tion it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contribu- 
tors have  gone  far  toward  improving  Web- 
ster to  the  utmost  that  he  will  bear  im- 
provement. The  vocabulary  has  become 
almost  complete  as  regards  usual  words, 
while  the  definitions  keep  throughout  to 
Webster's  simple  careful  style,  and  the  de- 
rivations are  assigned  with  the  aid  of  good 
modern  authorities.  The  philological  edi- 
tor, far  from  showing  any  tendency  to  re- 
fer English  words  to  a  primitive  Chaldee, 
or  otherwise  to  discover  linguistic  mare's- 
nests,  has  an  even  too  strictly  limited  idea 
of  his  proper  range.  Not  only  does  he 
judiciously  avoid  the  attempt  to  trace  re- 
mote connection  between  Semitic  and  Ary- 
an languages,  but  he  scarcely  even  intro- 
duces a  Sanskrit  root.  His  plan  is  to  give 
English  words  their  place  in  the  Teutonic 
family  if  they  are  originally  English,  and 
to  indicate  their  proximate  source  if  bor- 
rowed, GreJk,  Latin,  French,  Welsh,  Hin- 
dustani, Persian,  Chinese,  or  what  not, 
with  such  further  etymology  as  may  bring 
into  view  the  original  idea.  Having  stated 
the  merits  of  the  work,  we  may  briefly 
point  out  its  defects.  The  quotations,  if 
quotations  are  to  be  admitted  at  all,  are 
too  few.  As  to  the  derivations  of  the 
words,  in  discussing  presently  the  principles 
of  dictionary-etymology,  we  shall  have  to 
show  that  the  Webster-Mahn  shares  with 
others  of  less  merit  a  radical  failure  in 
scientific  arrangement.  Glancing  here 
and  there  over  the  etymological  details,  not 
curiously  hunting  through  the  volume  for 
blunders,  we  come  upon  various  slips  and 
statements,  open  to  mending.  Thus  bat- 
tledore is  set  down  as  a  corruption  of  Span- 
ish batullador,  *  a  great  combatant,  he  who 
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has  fought  a  great  many  battles ;'  but  a 
reference  to  the  *  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum '  (circa  1440)*  would  have  shown  the 
word  to  have  no  such  far-fetched  origin, 
for  it  there  denotes  the  similar  instrument 
called  a  beetle  ^  bailer^  bat  staffs  &c.,  and 
used  by  washerwomen  for  beating  clothes, 
^  baty Moure,  or  wasshynge  betylle'  Again, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  name  of 
the  fish  doree  or  dory  is  French  doree,  gilt, 
from  its  yellow  color ;  but  when  the  deri- 
vation of  yohn  Dory  from  jaune  doree, 
golden  yellow,  is  repeated  in  this  careful 
dictionary,  we  must  ask  where  is  the  proof 
of  the  fish  ever  having  gone  by  the  name 
oi  jaune  doree  at  all.  The  word  is  one 
which  has  been  mystified  by  several  of 
those  ingenious  guesses  which  are  the  pest 
of  historical  etymology.  Latham  does  not 
indeed  settle  the  matter,  but  at  least  he 
knows  that  ^ohn  Dory  was  a  hero  of  pop- 
ular literature  before  the  fish  dory  was 
identified  with  him  : — 

*  As  it  fell  upon  a  holiday, 
And  upon  a  holy  tide- a, 
yohn  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag, 
To  Paris  for  to  ride-a.' 

Again  the  Webster- Mahn  dictionary 
derives  pyramid  from  Greek  TTvpafiis, 
Egyptian ///v//?/ y  but  scholars  would  re- 
ceive with  no  small  interest  any  proof 
that  such  an  Egyptian  word  with  such  a 
meaning  ever  existed.  The  etymologies 
of  words  taken  from  the  languages  of  na- 
tive American  races,  are  sometimes  ill- 
considered  in  this  American  dictionary. 
Thus  the  term  to  jerJ^  meat,  i.e.,  to  cut  it 
into  thin  slices  or  strips  and  dry  it  in  the 
sun,  is  referrred  to  the  English  verb,  where- 
as it  is  more  probably  adapted  from  the 
Peruvian  word  charqui,  denoting  meat  so 
prepared  in  native  fashion.  The  ingenuity 
which  derives  barbecue  from  barbed-queue 
(quasi  *  snout-to-tail  ')  is  quite  superfluous, 
for  the  word  is  native  West  Indian,  repre- 
sented in  Spanish  barbacoa.  Lastly,  while 
canoe  is  properly  referred  to  West- Indian 
canoa,  it  is  a  mistake  to  connect  it  with 
French  canot, '  a  little  boat,*  diminutive  of 


*  This  important  vocabularyi[of  fifteenth-cen- 
tury English  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Camden 
Society  (London,  1865),  edited  with  excellent 
notes  by  Mr.  Albert  Way.  We  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity  of  returning  our  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Albert  Way  for  this  valuable  con- 
tribution  to  English  Philology,and  only  regret  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  give  it  a  separate  notice. 


cane,  *  a  boat ;'  the  resemblance,  curious 
as  it  is,  may  be  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
dates  to  be  accidental.  On  the  whole,  the 
Webster-Mahn  dictionary  as  it  stands,  is 
most  respectable,  and  certainly  the  best 
practical  English  dictionary  extant,  but  to 
construct  a  much  superior  lexicon  it  will, 
we  think,  be  necessary  to  set  aside  Web- 
ster's now  somewhat  antiquated  framework, 
and  begin  to. build  on  a  new  basis. 

For  some  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  last-named  work,  the  title  of  best  practi- 
cal English  dictionary  might  plausibly  have 
been  claimed  for  another  American  lexicon, 
that  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Worcester.  Its  author, 
from  a  boyhood  passed  in  farm  labor, 
struggled  upwards  to  a  college  education 
and  a  literary  life.  His  first  publications 
in  dictionary- work  were  abridgments  of 
Johnson  and  Webster,  and  he  afterwards 
brought  out  dictionaries  in  his  own  name, 
from  that  of  1830  to  his  completest  work, 
which  appeared  in  i860.  He  considered 
these  later  works  as  entirely  independent 
of  Webster's,  yet  on  internal  evidence  of 
similarity  of  method,  and  frequent  close 
correspondence  of  the  definitions  and  au- 
thorities chosen,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  un- 
derrated his  debt  to  his  predecessor,  guide, 
and  model.  A  critic  happening  to  open 
the  volume  without  knowing  anything  of 
its  authorship,  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  he  had  before  him  one  of  the  series  of 
revised  and  enlarged  Webster's  dictiona- 
ries. Worcester's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language'  has  also  an  English  as  well 
as  an  American  publisher,  and  deserves 
the  good  reputation  which  it  has  in  Eng- 
land. Looking  at  it  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  suflicient  to  define  it  as 
a  vast,  industrious,  and  careful  work,  supe- 
rior to  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary,*  but  infe- 
rior in  most  points  to  the  Webster-Mahn. 

Another  English  dictionary  is  to  be 
mentioned,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of 
lying  almost  off  the  line  of  literary  succes- 
sion so  well  marked  hitherto.  •  To  unde^ 
stand  how  Richardson's  Dictionary  came 
into  being,  we  must  look  not  so  much  to 
Bailey  and  Johnson  as  to  Home  Tooke. 
*  When  I  first  embarked  in  this  undertak- 
ing (Richardson  says  in  his  Preface)  I  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  undoubted  chief 
of  philosophical  grammarians  had  not 
spoken  either  idly  or  untruly,  when  he  as- 
serted that  a  new  dictionary  ought  to  be 
written,  and  of  a  very  different  kind  indeed 
from  "  anything  yet  attempted  anywhere.** 
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.  .  .  I  further  felt  that  the  volumes  of 
Home  Tooke  had  developed  a  new  theory 
of  language  .  .  .  and  that  upon  those 
principles  I  must  compose  my  work. 
Richardson  labored  a  great  part  of  his  life 
at  his  task,  and  at  last  was  able  to  dismiss 
from  his  mind  the  oft-felt  fear  lest  like  Vos- 
sius,' Junius,  and  Lye,  he  should  die  and 
leave  his  work  for  his  successor  to  publish. 
With  the  inscription  of*  Thalatta,  Thalatta,' 
to  this  announcement,  he  sent  his  two  great 
volumes  in  1837  into  the  world,  which  still 
prizes  them,  though  not  exactly  at  his  valua- 
tion. Home  Tooke*s  *  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,'  which  in  great  part  is  an  essay  of  an 
etymological  English  dictionary,  may  be 
considered  as  Richardson's  type,  and  the 
thorough-going  use  of  English  to  explain 
English  caused  the  best  as  it  did  the  worst 
qualities  of  both.  To  start  with  the  ety- 
mology of  each  word  as  the  main  clue  to 
its  development  into  successive  meanings  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  and  goes  far  to  account  for 
its  unlikeness  to  others  based  on  definition 
of  practical  meaning.  Richardson  does 
not  define  elaborately,  but  rather  leaves 
the  significations  of  each  word  to  be  settled 
between  the  etymology  and  the  quotations. 
The  method  is  well  adapted  to  serve  the 
progress  of  philology  by  incessantly  excit- 
ing the  student's  interest  in  tracing  the 
growth  of  this  Or  that  fiimily  of  words.  It 
is  in  his  plan  of  compiling  under  word 
after  word  their  admirable  ladders  of  quo- 
tations *  arranged  chronologically  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,*  that  Richardson's  great 
merit  lies.  By  thus  arranging  English 
along  a  definite  historical  line  he  did  valu- 
able and  permanent  work.  Take  for  ex- 
ample his  treatment  of  the  word  sad :  it  is 
indeed  an  open  question  how  far  he  is  right 
in  connecting  it  with  the  verb  to  set ;  but 
its  early  sense  of  set,  firm,  is  shown  by  the 
passage  from  Wiclifs  Luke  vi.,  *  and  it 
myghte  not  move  it,  for  it  was  founded  on 
a  sad  stoon  ;'  and  again  the  transference 
from  its  material  meaning  to  the  metaphor- 
ical sense  of  grave,  serious,  is  shown  in  the 
passage  from  Berners'  *  Froissart,'  *  whiche 
treaty  was  wysely  handled  by  sadde  and 
discrete  counsayle  of  bothe  parties;*  and 
so  on  into  the  other  senses  of  the  word. 
Even  in  the  multitude  of  cases  where 
Richardson  goes  astray  in  his  etymology, 
his  quotations  may  often  point  out  to  the 
careful   reader  the  surer  track  which  the 


writer  missed.  Take  his  treatment  oi prim- 
rose^ which  he  crudely  interprets  as  the 
prime  rose,  first  rose  or  flower  of  spring. 
Yet  at  the  same  rime  he  cites  the  older 
ioxva  primerole  as  used  by  Chaucer  : — 

*  Her  shoon  were  laced  on  her  legges  hie, 
She  was  2i  primerole,  a  piggesnie.' 

This  is  a  broad  enough  hint  of  the  real  de- 
rivation of  the  word,  French  primeverole, 
primerole,  Mediaeval  Latin  primula  veris, 
words  indicating  what  is  still  expressed  in 
the  Italian  nzxsxt^fior  di primavera,s>\)x\v\g- 
flower.  Dr.  Prior,  in  his  *  Popular  Naples 
of  British  Plants,*  cites  the  name  as  given 
in  the  *  Crete  Herball,*  pryme  rolies,  show- 
ing a  step  by  which  popular  language  cor- 
mpted  the  outlandish  unintelligible  prime- 
role  into  primrose,  which  had  to  an  Eng- 
lish ear  a  sort  of  nonsensical  sense  ;  the 
same  authority  states  that  the  original 
claimant  of  the  name  primrose,  as  shown 
by  old  botanical  books,  is  the  daisy.  For 
once  Johnson  is  right,  and  Webster-Mahn 
wrong,  as  to  this  word.  Another  case  of 
Richardson's  quotations,  which  may  serve 
to  correct  his  etymology,  may  be  instanced 
from  the  word  clock,  which  he  fancies  is 

*  so  called  because  it  clicketh^  Remem- 
bering how  late  was  the  invention  of  the 
escapement-clock  which  clicks,  the  dic- 
tionary-maker ought  to  have  seen  the  mis- 
take of  his  derivation,  when  he  cited  Stow*s 
account  of  Pope  Savianus  (a.d.  606),  who 

*  commanded  clockes  and  dyals  to  be  set  up 
in  churches,  to  distinguish  the  hours  of  the 
day,*  and  also  when  he  showed  the  use  of 
the  word  clock  in  a  fifteenth-century  docu- 
ment, Chaucer*s  delightful  description  of 
the  old  wife's  clock  Chaunteclere,  who 
crew  so  accurately  '  whan  degrees  fyftene 
were  ascendid  ' : — 

*  Wei  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  loge, 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge.' 

The  English  word  clock,  French  cloque, 
cloche,  denoted  the  bell  on  which  the  hours 
were  first  struck  by  hand  (as  the  watchman 
to  this  day  strikes  at  stated  times  the  great 
bell  in  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark*s  at 
Venice),  and  in  later  ages  by  the  machine 
which  we  now  call  the  clock.  These  in- 
stances show  at  once  the  vast  superiority 
of  Richardson*s  evidence  to  his  inferences, 
the  entire  unsuitableness  of  his  vo  umes 
for  a  household  authority,  and  their  unsur- 
passed value  to  the  educated  student  as  a 
treasury  of  apt  quotations  illustrating  the 
history  of  English. 
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It  is  clear,  from  this  account  of  exist- 
ing English  dictionaries,  that  the  Philolo- 
gical Society  had  ;!:ooJ  cause  to  set  about 
constructing  a  ne-.v  one.     At  the  outset, 
however,   their  scheme  was  not  devised 
to  remedy  the   special   defaults  which  we 
have  as  vet  dwelt  on.     Their  first  inten- 
tion,  as  their  publisiicd  papers  record,  was 
to  complete  the  dictionary  rather  than  to 
reform  it.     In  1857,  they  determined  to 
form  a  collection  of  words  hitherto  unre- 
crister^rd  in  the  dictionaries  of  Johnson  and 
Richardson,  with  a  view  of  publishing  a 
supplementary    volume  which    might  be 
used  with  these.     The  idea  was  taken  up 
enerc:e:icaiiv.  and  a  committe'j  was  form- 
ed    to    carrv  it    out.  till   tlVe  suirajestion 
arose  that  the  sciieme  should  be  extended 
to  the  compilation  of  a  new  complete  dic- 
tionary, more  sci-jntific  than  any  existing. 
Accord  in  L£lv  the   Piiilolo^jical   Societv,  at 
its  meeting  on  January  7th,  1S58,  resolv- 
ed that  instead  of  a   supplement  to  the 
standard  English  dictionaries,  a  New  Dic- 
tionarv  of  the  English  Lan^ua;^e  should  be 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Socie- 
ty. Two  committees  were  appointed  :  one 
literarv  and   historical,   consistin:^  of  the 
then  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Trench), 
Mr.    F.  J.    Furnivall,    and   Mr.    Herbert 
Colerid;:e  :  the   otiier  etymological,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.   Hensleigh  Wedgwood   and 
Professor   Maiden.      Arrangements    were 
made  for  the  publication   of  the  work  in 
partL^,  but  fifteen  years  have  since  passed, 
and  t'nough  a  really  vast  work  has  been 
done  in  collecting  and  editing  materials, 
no  part  has  reached  the  final  stage  of  com- 
pleteness.     What  the  future  of  the  under- 
taking may  be,  not  even  those  most  devo- 
ted to  it  can    predict  with  much  certainty, 
but  meanwhile  we  have  in  print  the  Pro- 
spectus and    Rules,  with    some  subsidiary 
vocabularies,  &:c.,and  by  the  aid  of  these  a 
brief  account  may  be  given  of  the  scheme, 
and  its  merits  judged  of.  The  dictionary  is 
to  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  (i.)  a  *  Main 
Dictionary';  (ii.)a  vocabulary  of  technical 
and  scientific  terms  and  proi>er  names  of 
persons  and  places  ;  (iii.)  and  an  etyuiolo- 
gical  appendix.     The  *  Main   Dictionary,' 
and  the  Supplement  succeeding  it,  are  to 
find  room  for  all   English   words.     *  Ac- 
cording to  our  view  (say  the  framers  of  the 
proposal)  the  first   re^juirement   of  every 
lexicon   is   that   it  should   contain   every 
word  occurring  in  the  Hierature  of  the  lan- 
guage it  professes  to  illustrate.'     It  is  not 


merely  what  may  be  called  ordinary  Eng- 
lish t.iat  comes  within  the  range    of  the 
progra!nme.     From   the   rules,  it  appears 
that  the  Main    Dictionary  is  to  admit  ob- 
sol  etc.  provincial,  local,  and  slang  words, 
where   vouched   for   bv  some    creditable 
authority.     The  treatment  of  these  words, 
ordinarv   and   extraordinary,    is  to  be  as 
thorough  as  the  range  is  wide.     The  ety- 
mology is  not  only  to  give  the  proximate 
oric^in  of  each  word,  but  also  to  exhibit 
several  of  its  affinities  in  the  related  lan- 
guages, always   including   that    language 
(such  as  Sanskrit,  &c.),   which    seems  to 
present  the  radical  element  in  its  oldest 
form.     The  etymological  appendix  is  to 
contain  general  philological  information  as 
to   rv-iots,   affixes,  &c.,  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  sjecial  items  of  the  vocabularies. 
The  task  of  tracing  the  development  of 
successive  senses  of  words  is  fully  faced  by 
the  committee,  who  lay  it  down  thus  :  *  In 
the  treatment  of  individual  words  the  his- 
torical principle  will  be  fully  adopted  ;  that 
is    to   sav,   we   shall   endeavor   to   show 
more  clearlv  and  fullv  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  or  even  attempted,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  sense,  or  various  senses,  of 
each  word  from   its  etymology  and  firom 
each  other,  so  as  to  bring  into  clear  light 
the  common  tnread  which  unites  all  to- 
gether.*     Moreover,  they  design  to  pro- 
duce  evidence  of  this  linguistic  growth, 
change,  and  decay,  by  a  system  of  appro- 
priate  quotations,  showing  the  epoch  of 
the  appearance  of  each  word  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  limits  of  its  various  phases 
of  meaning. 

To  carry  out  this  immense  scheme,  an 
elaborate  co-operative  system  has  been  ar- . 
ranged.  English  is,  for  convenience,  di- 
vided into  three  periods  : — ^the  first  from 
Henry  III.'s  time  (1250)  to  the  printing 
of  an  English  New  Testament  (1526)  ;  the 
second  extending  to  Milton's  death  (1674); 
the  third  thence  to  our  own  time.  AU  Eng- 
lish words  are  to  be  classed  in  the  periods 
they  belong  to  ;  and,  as  aids  in  fixing 
tlieir  appearance  and  duration,  standard 
lists  are  adopted  or  drawn  up  for  the  gui- 
dance of  a  volunteer  army  of  readers,  who 
iindertake  to  overrun  the  field  of  Englisii 
literature,  amassing  the  linguistic  material 
out  of  which  a  number  of  sub-editors  have 
to  select  the  items  fit  for  actual  use,  upon 
which,  by  tlie  laborious  and  critical  pro- 
cesses of  arrangement,  definition,  and  d^ 
rivation,  the  editing  of  the  dictionaiy  at 
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large  is  to  be  at  last  accomplished.  Direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  readers  willing  to  con- 
tribute materials  may  be  had  from  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  fur- 
ther into  these  details  here.  To  judge 
from  Mr.  Fumivall's  last  reports  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  undertaking,  which  give  the 
state  of  the  sub-editing,  letter  by  letter,  it 
appears  that  this  work,  preparatory  to  the 
actual  elaboration  of  the  dictionary,  may 
be  now  half  or  three-quarters  done,  but  is 
almost  at  a  stand.  The  question  which 
arises  is  not  so  much  When  will  the  great 
work  be  done  ?   as  Will  it  ever  be  done  ? 


in  our  time  at  least.  An  effort  as  great* 
or  greater  than  that  which  started  the  New 
English  Dictionary  fourteen  years  ago, 
will  be  needed  to  complete  it  fourteen 
years  hence.  Let  us  hope  that  whether 
under  the  present  or  some  new  plan,  Eng- 
lish energy  and  skill  will  carry  the  under- 
taking through.  As  matters  stand,  a  crit- 
ical survey  of  the  general  principles  qf  dic- 
tionary-compiling, with  special  reference 
to  the  Philological  Society's  scheme,  seems 
suitably  timed. —  Quarterly  Review, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A    GENUINE    NORWAY    RAT. 


More  than  a  hundred   and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  gallant  men  and  beautiful  wo- 
men were  intriguing  to  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  this  country  was 
being  rapidly  invaded  by  a  new  species  of 
Rodent.     Wherever   it   setded   itself,  the 
familiar  black  rat,  which  a  few  generations 
before  had  also  been  an  invader,  gradually 
disappeared,  being  either  eaten  up  or  gra- 
dually absorbed  by  the  stronger  and  more 
voracious  race.     If  the  Jacobites  among 
our  forefathers  were   unfortunate  in  their 
adherence   to   the   ancient  line  of  kings, 
and  were  doomed  to  suffer  in  purse  and 
person   for  their  loyalty,  they  took  their 
revenge  in  many  a  humorous  sally  at  the 
expense  of  the  usurpers,  as  the  house  of 
Hanover  were   then   designated    by   the 
Jacobites  and  their  supporters.     A  Jaco- 
bite wag  gravely  associated  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  the  brown  rat  with  the 
coming  of  our  first  Hanoverian  monarch, 
and  dubbed  the  long-tailed  and  whiskered 
freebooter  who  took  possession  of  lodgings 
and   victuals   without    asking    "  by   your 
leave,"  the  Hanoverian    rat.     What  was 
the  pleasantry  of  a  few  in  a  generation  be- 
came the  belief  of  the  many,  and  within 
the   past   quarter  of  a  century  we   have 
known  more  than  one  aged  person,  who 
could  speak  of  **  the  forty-five"  at  second 
hand,  who   religiously  believed   that   the 
first  brown  rat  ever  seen  in  these  islands 
came  across  in  the  ship  which  brought  the 
new  dynasty  to  England. 

Another  section  of  the  public  believed 
that  the  brown  rat  came  ft'om  Norway, 
and  to  this  day,  among  the  vulgar,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  the  Norway  rat     It  is  need- 


less to  tell  our  readers  that  neither  of  these 
titles  was  correct,  as  it  has  long  been  'esta- 
blished that  the  brown  rat  hails  from  the 
far  East — from  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race,  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  it  has  accom- 
panied man  in  all  his  wanderings  over  the 
earth,  sharing  his  poverty  and  his  afflu- 
ence;   eating   contentedly    of    the   hum- 
ble provender  of  the  poor,  and  levying  a 
toll  on  the  luxuries  of  nobles  and  of  kings. 
The  Norway  rat,  of  which  we  wish  to 
say   a   few   words,   is   the    LemmiNg,   a 
species   of   the   mouse    tribe,   somewhat 
smaller  than  the  guinea  pig,  to  which  in 
form  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance, 
only  the  head   and  body  are  flatter.     Its 
length  is  about  six  inches,  of  which  the 
short  stump  of  a  tail  forms  half  an  inch. 
It  is  black  in  color,  mottled  with  tawny 
spots,  which  vary  in  their  disposition  in 
different  individuals,  and  the  belly  is  white, 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.     The  fore 
legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  the  hind 
legs  are  nearly  one  half  longer  than  the 
former,  enabling  it  to  run  with  considera- 
ble speed.     The  feet  are  armed  with  strong 
hooked  claws,  five  in  number,  enabling  it 
to  burrow  in  the  earth  and   among   the 
frozen   snows   of   its   native   region.     Its 
cheeks  are  blanched,  and  it  sports  a  pair 
of  long  light  whiskers,  and  its  eyes,  though 
small,   are   beautifully   black   and    pierc- 
ing.    The  lip  is  divided,  and  the  ears  are 
smafl  and  sharply  pointed.     As  its  home 
borders  on  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Kolen  Mountains  which 
separate  Sweden  from  Nordland,  its  hair 
is  both  thick  and  soft,  and  becomes  almost 
white  during  the  long  and  cheerless  win- 
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ter  of  these  inhospitable  regions.  The 
skin  is  much  thinner  than  in  any  of  its 
congeners.  When  enraged  it  gives  utte- 
rance to  a  sharp  yelp,  similar  to  that  of  a 
month-old  terrier  whelp. 

If  not  so  active  and  frisky  as  its  brown 
congener,  it  is  a  lively  little  fellow  when 
met  with  in  its  native  haunts  during  the 
short  summer — now  sitting  on  its  haunches 
nibbling  at  a  piece  of  lichen,  or  the  cat- 
kins of  the  birch,  which  it  conveys  to  its 
mouth  with  its  forepaws,  after  the  manner 
of  the  squirrel,  or  engaging  in  a  romp 
with  its  fellows,  popping  in  and  out  of  its 
burrow  in  the  earth  where  it  sleeps  and 
rears  its  young,  of  which  the  female  has 
two  or  three  litters  annually,  numbering 
from  five  to  seven  in  each.  It  is  a  most 
audacious  little  fellow,  and  fears  neither 
man  nor  beast,  refusing  to  give  way  save  on 
the  compulsion  of  superior  force.  Travel- 
lers speak  of  having  seen  them  frisking 
about  in  hundreds  in  their  native  forests, 
when  they  dispute  the  path  even  with  man. 
From  the  vantage  ground  of  the  mounds 
of  earth  at  the-  entrance  to  their  burrows, 
they  sit  on  their  beam  ends  and  scan  the 
intruders  with  comical  gravity.  If  the 
traveller  has  a  dog  with  him,  unhappily 
ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this  cool  and  im- 
pudent varmint,  he  will  likely  advance 
with  the  easy  nonchalance  of  his  tribe  to 
smell  the  odd  little  animal — which  betrays 
no  fear  at  his  approach — to  be  rewarded 
by  a  sharp  and  trenchant  bite  on  the  nose ; 
a  reception  so  sudden  and  unexpected  that 
it  is  ten  chances  to  one  against  his  prose- 
cuting his  investigations  further,  for  a  dog  is 
too  well  bred  to  attack  any  strange  living 
object  which  awaits  his  approach,  and  his 
natural  politeness  is  increased  in  favor  of 
an  animal  which,  as  the  Scotch  proverb 
hath  it,  "  Takes  the  first  word  of  *  Fly- 
ting,'  "  />.,  inaugurates  hostilities. 

ynlike  many  of  its  congeners,  the  Lem- 
ming does  not  provide  a  sufficient  store  of 
food  to  last  it  through  the  long  winter, 
when  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow,  and 
as  it  does  not  hibernate,  it  is  driven  to  many 
a  hard  shift  in  its  struggle  for  a  subsistence. 
It  devours  the  bark  of  trees  and  small 
twigs,  and  drives  tunnels  through  the  snow 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  eating 
every  shred  of  vegetation  it  meets  with. 
These  food  burrows  are  all  connected  with 
a  main  burrow,  leading  lo  its  home  in  the 
earth,  which  is  ventilated  by  a  hole  driven 
obliquely  through  the  snow  to  the  surface. 
These  air  shafts  guide  the  Arctic  fox  and 


the  Ermine  to  their  whereabouts,  and  they 
devour  many  of  them,  while    kites   and 
other  predaceous  birds  are  ever  on    the 
watch  to  pick  them  up  when  they  emerge 
upon-  the  surface.     The  natives  of  these 
regions  kill  and  eat  them  during  summer, 
when  they  are  in  good  condition ;  and  a 
travelled  friend  of  ours,  who  has  partaken 
of  its  flesh,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  valuable 
addition   to   their  scanty  cuisine.     When 
captured  young  it   is   easily  tamed,  and 
becomes  an  interesting  pet.     We  saw  one 
once   in   the   possession   of    a    Montrose 
skipper,  which  allowed  itself  to  be  handled 
and  fed  out  of  the  hand,  but  it  had  an 
awkward  habit  of  fixing  its  incisors  into 
the  fingers  of  an   incautious  admirer  on 
the    smallest  provocation.     During  sum- 
mer they  swarm  with  vermin  to  such  an 
extent  that,  although  when  examined  sin- 
gly they  can  scarcely  be  discerned  by  the 
naked  eye,  they  change  the  color  of  the 
animal  to  a  dull  red. 

The  Lemming  multiplies  so  rapidly,  that 
in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  seasons 
food  becomes  scarce,  and  on  the  approach 
of  some  winter  when  the  food  question 
has  become  one  of  life  or  death,  the  over- 
stocked market  is  relieved  by  an  expedient 
unparalleled  in  its  nature  among  four-footed 
animals.  This  singular  little  creature  is  so 
local  in  its  habits,  that,  unless  under  the 
circumstances  we  are  about  to  narrate,  it 
never  leaves  the  mountain  regions  to  esta- 
blish itself  on  the  plains,  where  food  is 
more  abundant. 

The  inhuman  suggestion  of  a  modem 
writer  that  our  paupers  should  be  packed 
into  rotten  ships,  which  should  be  sent  out 
to  sea  and  scuttled,  is  something  like  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Lemmings  them- 
selves, to  avert  the  famine  which  threatens 
to  annihilate  the  entire  species.  When 
the  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  partial  extermination  for  the  benefit  of 
the  race,  or  total  extermination  by  starva- 
tion can  no  longer  be  delayed,  they  as- 
semble in  countless  thousands  in  some  of 
the  mountain  valleys  leading  into  the 
plains,  and  the  vast  army  of  martyrs  being 
selected,  they  pour  across  the  country  in 
a  straight  line,  a  living  stream,  often  ex- 
ceeding a  mile  in  length  and  many  yards 
in  breadth,  devouring  every  green  thing  in 
their  line  of  march ;  the  country  over 
which  they  have  passed  looking  as  if  had 
been  ploughed,  or  burned  with  fire.  They 
march  principally  by  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  resting  during  the  day,  but  never 
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seek  to  settle  in  any  particular  locality, 
however  abundant  food  may  be  in  it,  for 
their  final  destination  is  the  distant  sea, 
and  nothing  animate  or  inanimate,  if  it 
can  be  surmounted,  retards  the  straight 
onward  tide  of  their  advance. 

When  the  Reindeer  gets  enveloped  in 
the  living  stream,  they  will  not  even  go 
round  its  limbs,  but  bite  its  legs  until,  in 
its  agony  and  terror,  it  plunges  madly 
about,  crushing  them  to  death  in  hundreds, 
and  even  killing  them  with  its  teeth.  If  a 
man  attempts  to  stem  the  living  torrent, 
they  leap  upon  his  legs ;  and  if  he  lay 
about  him  with  a  stick,  they  seize  it  with 
their  teeth,  and  hold  on  to  it  with  such 
determined  pertinacity  that  he  may  swing 
it  rapidly  round  his  head  without  compel- 
ling them  to  loosen  their  hold.  If  a  com 
or  hay  rick  be  in  the  way,  they  eat  their 
way  through  it;  and  on  arriving  at  the 
smooth  face  of  a  rock,  they  pass  round  it, 
forming  up  in  dose  column  again  on  the 
other  side.  Lakes,  however  broad,  are 
boldly  entered,  and  the  passage  attempt- 
ed ;  and  rivers,  however  deep  and  rapid, 
are  forded,  impediments  in  the  water  be- 
ing as  boldly  faced  as  those  on  shore. 
They  have  been  known  to  pass  over  a 
boat  and  to  climb  on  to  the  deck  of  a 
ship,  passing  without  stop  or  stay  into 
the  water  on  the  further  side. 

Their  natural  instincts  are  not  in  abey- 
ance during  this  migration,  as  females  are 
frequently  seen  accompanied  by  their 
young,  and  carrying  in  their  teeth  some 
one  which  had  succumbed  to  the  fatigues 
of-  the  march,  which  might  not  be  stayed 
until  the  helpless  one  was  recruited. 

Foxes,  Lynxes,  Weasels,  Kites,  Owls, 
&c.,  hover  on  their  line  of  march  and 
destroy  them  in  hundreds.  The  fish  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  lay  a  heavy  toll  upon 
them,  and  vast  numbers  are  drowned,  and 
die  by  other  accidents  in  "  flood  and  field ;" 
but  the  survivors,  impelled  by  some  irre- 
sistible instinct,  press  onwards  with  no 
thought  of  stopping,  until  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  sea,  sinking  in  its  depths  as 
they  become  exhausted  in  such  numbers 
that  for  miles  their  bodies,  thrown  up  by 
the  tide,  lie  putrefying  on  the  shore. 
Comparatively  few  ever  return  to  their 
native  haunts,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  do  so,  as  they  have  been  seen 
on  the  return,  pursuing  their  backward 
journey  in  the  same  fearless  and  determined 
manner  as  their  advance. 

The  peasants  witness  this  dread  incursion 


with  terror.  Until  lately  they  believed 
that  the  vast  horde  was  rained  from  heaven 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sins,  and  during 
the  time  of  their  passage  they  used  to  as- 
semble in  the  churches,  the  priests  reciting 
prayers  specially  composed  for  such  visita- 
tions. It  was  also  believed  that  the 
Reindeer  ate  them,  and  that  they  so 
poisoned  the  ground  they  passed  over  that 
they  would  not  eat  on  it  for  a  consider- 
able time.  As  we  have  seen,  the  reindeer 
bites  them  with  its  teeth  in  its  agony  and 
terror,  and  the  complete  sweep  they  make 
of  every  blade  of  grass  on  their  Une  of 
march  satisfactorily  accounts  for  its  declin- 
ing for  a  time  to  graze  upon  it. 

A  recent  writer  tells  us,  that  in  addition 
to  this  wholesale  migration,  which  takes 
place  about  twice  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  smaller  migrations  occur,  in  which 
many  are'killed,  while  others  live  to  return 
to  their  haunts ;  but  as  there  are  several 
species  of  lemmings  spread  over  the  north- 
ern regions  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
world,  he  may  allude  to  another  variety 
than  the  one  we  have  been  dealing  with, 
which  is  the  Mus  lemmus  of  Linnaeus  and 
Pallas. 

The  superstitious  notions  and  wonderful 
reports  once  prevalent  with  regard  to  the 
lemming,  as  recorded  by  old  writers,  are 
not  without  interest.     Olaus  Magnus  says  : 

*'  In  the  foresaid  Helsingia,  and  provinces  that 
are  near  to  it,  in  the  diocese  of  Upsal,  small 
beasts  with  four  feet,  that  they  call  Lemmar  or 
Lemmus,  as  big  as  a  rat,  with  a  skin  diverse- 
coloured,  fall  out  of  the  ayr  in  tempests  and  sudden 
storms ;  but  no  man  knows  from  whence  they 
come — whether  from  the  remoter  islands,  and 
are  brought  hither  by  the  wind,  or  else  they 
breed  of  feculent  matter  in  the  clouds  ;  yet  this  is 
proved,  that  so  soon  as  they  fall  down  there  is 
found  green  grass  in  their  bellies  not  yet  digested. 
These,  like  locusts,  falling  in  great  swarms,  de- 
stroy all  green  things,  and  all  dyes  they  bite  on, 
by  the  venome  of  them.  This  swarm  Hves  so  long 
as  they  feed  on .  new  grass.  Also  they  come  to- 
gether in  troops  like  swallows  that  are  ready  to 
fly  away ;  but  at  the  set  time  they  either  dye  in 
heaps  wi  th  a  contagion  of  the  earth  (by  the  cor- 
ruption of  them  the  ayr  grows'pestilentiall  and  the 
people  are  troubled  with  vertigos  or  the  jaundice) ; 
or  they  are  devoured  by  beasts  called  commonly 
lekeirt  or  hermalins,  and  these  Ermines  grow  fat 
thereby,  and  their  skins  grow  larger.'* 

Schceffer,  whom  we  next  cite,  believed 
that 

"  They  sometimes  make  war,  and  divide  them- 
selves into  two  armies  along  the  lakes  and  mea- 
dows. They  seem  Hkewise  to  commit  suicide,  for 
they  are  found  suspended  in  the  branches  of 
trees;  and  they  probably  throw  themselves  in 
troops  into  waters,  like  the  swallows." 
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Although  prepared  to  believe  that  they 
hanged  themselves,  he  did  not  believe 
that  they  were  bred  in  the  clouds.  He 
says : 

**  Wormius  thinks  plainly  that  they  are  bred  in 
the  clouds  ;  but  the  learned  Isaac  Vossius,  in  his 
notes  to  Pomponius  Mela,  corrects  him  and  says, 
the  reason  why  these  animals  are  supposed  to 
fall  from  the  clouds  is,  because  they  used  not  to 
appear,  but  immediately  after  rain  they  creep  out 
of  their  holes,  cither  for  that  they  are  filled  with 
water,  or  because  this  creature  thrives  much  in 
rain,  which  opinion  seems  most  probable  to  me." 

Pontoppidan,  writing  at  a  later  period, 
says : 

"They  multiply  very  fast  by  what  we  see  of 
them,  though,  God  be  praised,  Init  seldom,  i.e., 
about  once  or  twice  in  twenty  years,  when  they 
come  from  their  peculiar  abodes.  At  these  times 
they  gather  in  great  flocks  together,  consisting  of 
many  thousands,  like  the  hosts  of  God,  to  execute 
His  will — i.e.,  to  punish  the  neighboring  inhabit- 
ants by  destroying  the  seed,  corn,  and  grass ;  for 
when  this  flock  advances  they  make  a  visible 
pathway  on  the  earth  or  ground,  cutting  off"  all 
that  is  green,  and  this  they  have  power  and 
strength  to  do  till  they  reach  their  appointed 
bounds,  which  is  the  sea,  in  which  they  swim  a, 
little  about,  and  then  sink  and  drown." 

Pontoppidan,  who  had  never  seen  the 
Lemming  alive,  although  he  collected  a 
large  amount  of  interesting  information, 
credible  and  incredible,  regarding  it,  notes 
a  holiday  held  in  his  time  throughout 
Bergen,  termed  a  mouse  festival,  which 
had  so  far  degenerated  from  its  ancient 
purpose,  that  the  peasants  put  on  their 
holiday  clothes  and  went  to  sleep.  In 
former  times  the  day  was  kept  as  a  solemn 
fast  "to  avert  the  plague  of  lemen  and 
other  mice,  which  some  pretend  have  been 
used  to  fall  down  formerly  from  the  clouds." 

Wormius,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lem- 
ming, gives  an  exorcism  used  on  such  oc- 
casions, of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion : 

*'  I  exorcise  you,  pestiferous  worms,  mice 
birds,  locusts,  or  other  animals,  by  God  the 
P'ather  Almighty,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeding  from  both,  that  you 
depart  immediately  from  these  fields,  or  vine- 
yards, or  waters,  and  dwell  in  them  no  longer, 
but  go  away  to  those  places  in  which  you  can 
harm  no  person;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Almighty 
God,  and  the  whole  heavenly  choir,  and  the  holy 
Church  of  God,  cursing  you  whithersoever  ye 
shall  go,  daily  wasting  away  and  decreasing  until 
no  remains  of  you  are  found  in  any  place,  unless 
necessary  to  the  health  and  use  of  man,  which 
may  He  vouchsafe  to  do  who  shall  come  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead  and  the  world  by  fire. 
Amen.** 

A  Mr.  Kmedtzan,  who  says  he  was  an* 
eye-witness  of  what  he  describes,  informed 
Sir  Arthur  de  Capell  Brooke,  the  author  of 


the  admirable  books  of  travel  in  Sweden 
and  Lapland,   that  they  cross    rivers  by 
forming   a  kind  of  pontoon   bridge  with 
their  bodies,  the  head  of  each  being  sup- 
ported by  the  hind  quarters  of  the  one  in 
advance ;  and  that  on  this  living  bridge 
"  the  remainder  of  the  army  pass  rapidly 
over  the  backs  of  the  supporters  and  gain 
the   opposite   shore."      This    method    of 
crossing  a  river  is  simply  impossible,  and  is 
moreover  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  little 
animal  is  a  first-rate  swimmer  and  has  no 
dread  of  the  water.     The  weight  of  the 
passing  freight  would  sink  the  living  bridge 
and   drown    its    unfortunate    component 
parts,  and  the  flow  of  the  stream,  even  in 
a  quiet  pool,  would  prevent  its  cohering. 

Travelling  rapidly  and  by  night,  their 
sudden  irruption  into  a  locality,  together 
with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  field 
and  garden  crops,  tended  to  make  the 
ignorant  peasantry  look  upon  them  as  a 
special  visitation  from  Providence  for  their 
sins,  and  will  readily  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary notions  held  regarding  thera. 
The  case  of  educated  men  who  have  aver- 
red that  they  have  seen  the  reindeer  eat 
them,  and  have  witnessed  them  crodS  a 
river  in  the  manner  described  above,  is 
different,  and  proves  how  difficult  it  is  for 
even  intelligent  and  cultivated  men  to  ad- 
here to  facts  whenever  a  temptation  to  the 
marvellous  presents  itself. 

In  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  voL 
xxi.,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  in  a  communication 
to  Mr.  P^llis,  says  that  in  their  march — 

**  When  they  are  met  in  woods'or  fields,  and 
stopped,  they  sit  themselves  upon  their  hinder 
feet  like  a  dog,  and  make  a  kind  of  barking  or 
squeaking  noise,  leaping  as  high  as  a  man's  knee, 
or  near  eight  f(et.{\.\icvQ  mwsi  have  been  giants  in 
those  days  !)  defending  their  line  as  long  as  they 
can ;  and  if  at  last  they  be  forced  out  of  it,  they 
creep  into  holes,  and  set  up  a  cry  sounding  like 
crabby  crabb.  They  never  come  into  any  house, 
nor  meddle  with  anything  that  is  man's  meat;  if 
a  housft  happens  to  be  in  their  way,  there  they  stop 
till  they  dier 

Goldsmith  accepts  the  latter  statement 
without  remark ;  he  also  says  that 

"  If  the  leader  be  forced  out  of  its  line,  which  it 
defends  as  long  as  it  can,  and  l)e  separated  from 
the  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sets  up  a  plaintive  cry  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  anger,  and  as  some  pretend  to 
say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death  by  hanging  it- 
self on  the  fork  of  a  tree.  .  .  ,  After  committing 
incredible  devastations,  they  are  at  last  seen  to 
separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly 
hatred,  along  the  coasts  of  tne  larger  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  Laplanders,  whD  observe  them  thus 
drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their 
mutual  animosities  as  an  happy  riddance  of  tbe 
most  dreadful  pest,   form  ominous   prognostici 
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froutlieminnerof  Ihcir  arrangement.  The;  con- 
sider thdr  combats  as  a  presaee  of  war,  and  ex- 
p«cl  an  invasion  from  the  Russians  or  the  Swedes, 
M  the  sides  next  those  kingdoms  happen  to  con- 
quer. .  .  .  From  thai  time  ihcy  utterly  disappear, 
nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either  the 
con<]ucrors  or  the  conquered.  Some  suppose 
thftt  they  rush  headlong  into  the  sea,  others  that 
they  kill  themselves,  as  some  are  found  hanging 
on  the  forked  branches  of  trees.  But  the  most 
probable  opinion  is  that,  having  devoured  the 
v^^lable  productions  of  the  country,  and  having 
nothing  more  to  subsist  on,  thev  then  fall  to  de- 
vouring each  other,  and  having  habituated  them- 
selves to  that  kind  of  food,  continue  it.  ,  .  .  They 
ibo  seem  to  infect  the  plants  they  have  gnawed, 
for  the  cattle  often  die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the 
places  where  they  passed." 

Many  animals  migrate  from  place  to 
place,  or  take  possession  of  new  teiritory, 
when  food  becomes  scarce ;,  but  we  have 
only  one  oilier  instance  of  a  living  creature 
migrating  in  vast  numbers  to  certain  de- 
struction, and  that  is  the  locust  When 
their  numbers  increase  beyond  the  food- 
producing  powers  of  [heir  natural  habitat, 
they  pour  in  countless  millions  into  the 
colder  regions  beyond,  smothering  each 
olhet  in  their  flight,  until  the  ground  is 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies  to  Ihe  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  watercourses  are 
chokeci  up  by  them,  until  the  air  is  tainted 
with  the  smell  of  their  putrid  bodies  for 
oailes.  Not  one  of  them  ever  returns  from 
whence  they  came.  Their  course  is  always 
onward,  until  those  that  escape  death  by 
accident  are  killed  by  the  first  cold  weather 
they  encounter.  And  in  this  way  nature 
compels,  from  time  lo  time,  a  vast  body  of 
these  creatures  lo  an  act  of  self-destruction 
in  order  that  the  species  may  not  be  an- 
nihilated. 

What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  the  brown 
rat  would  reduce  its  numbers  in  a  similar 
manner  I  But  for  the  wealth  of  this  coimlry 
in  food  they  would  be  compelled  to  eat 
each  other  up,  or  remove  themselves  lo 


an  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  them  there 
are  in  London,  or  the  heavy  toll  they  levy 
upon  the  food  stores  of  the  country.  If 
we  could  bul  enlist  'The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hameiin,'  who,  according  to  Robert 
Browning,  cleared  that  Hanoverian  city 
of  its  rats,  drowning  them  in  the  Weser, 
what  a  stampede  we  should  witness— their 
carcases  would  choke  the  Thames !  The 
sights  and  sounds  which  greeted  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  wondering  citizens  of 
Hameiin  when,  in  terms  of  his  contract 
with  the  burgomaster,  he  piped  lo  their 
destruction  the  rats  which  had  so  long 
fattened  upon  them,  would  be  more  than 
exceeded : 

"  Into  the  street  the  piper  stcpl. 

Smiling  just  a  liltle  smile, 

As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while; 
Then  like  a  musical  adept. 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  lips  he  wrinkled, 
And  green  aud  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle  fUme  when  salt  is  sprinkled ; 
And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered  ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 
And  the  grumbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling  ; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rals,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats, 
Hrown  rats,  black  rati,  grey  rats,  lawny  rats, 
Grove  old  plodders,  gay  young  pickers. 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  lails  and  pricking  whiskers. 

Families  by  tens  and  doiens. 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wives — 
Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing. 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancing. 
Until  they  came  to  th^  river  Weser, 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished! 
Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Ciesar, 
Swam  across  and  lived  lo  carry 
(As  he,  the  mannscript  had  cherished) 
To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary." 
We  should  not  grudge  the  escape  of  one, 
or  even  a  dozen,  of  the  mighty  horde  of 
rats  which  infest  our  great  metropolis,  to 
be  the  historians  of  the  destruction  wliich 
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other  country.     Few  people  can  form     befell  the  tribe. — TempU  Bar. 
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I   DE    BODICHON.' 


ISTORV  has  n 
Napoleon  as  he 


t  represented  the  first  private  secretaries,    courtiers,  enthtisiasis, 

as  in  reality.       Poets,  enemies,  and  clainorers,   have  drawn  the 

_- _ portrait     We  propose  to  examine  his  cha- 

•  This  irnnsUtion  is  wriiien  and  published  by  racter  from  the  point  of  view  of  physioto- 

the   author's   sanction,    and    is  eitracled    from  a  gist  and   posilivist. 

krf^e  work  called  '  Uc  1-Humaniid.'     It   was  Napoleon    was  neither  dark  nor    fair. 

^"e"°s«i'X:rf£uta"r^t^rokerVby  "^    '-<^    ^^'^    "^"T".'    ''''^'    T'  ^"'^^ 

lie  police  of  the  Second  Empire.  complexion  of  a  pale  brown  wiiliout  any 
H    Hrw  Series.— Vdu  XIX.,  No  i  8 
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red  in  it,  and  a  smooth  skin.  The  brain 
was  large ;  the  skull  belonged  to  the  lar- 
gest development  ever  known.  His  circu- 
lation was  slow,  the  pulse  counting  forty 
beats  a  minute;  he  perspired  httle,  and 
was  insensible  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  hun- 
ger and  thirst ;  his  chest  was  prominent, 
and  his  limbs  well-proportioned;  his 
height  was  five  feet  two  inches.  Of  a 
lymphatic  temperament,  he  could  support 
alike  excess  of  physical  and  intellectual 
exertion.  It  was  a  constitution  of  granite. 
Warm  baths,  coffee,  and  strong  wines  re- 
stored his  circulation.  His  intellect  was 
vast  and  many-sided,  applying  itself  to  de- 
tails and  generalizations ;  made  up  of  pro- 
digious memory,  that  rapidly  took  account 
of  place,  number  and  cause,  and  the  bear- 
ings of  things ;  a  genius,  in  fine,  eminently 
practical  and  positivist  Dissimulation,  an 
extraordinary  power  of  generalization,  and 
a  sluggish  temperament,  make  up  this  won- 
derful man ;  these  qualities  are  the  sources 
of  his  greatness. 

He  was  a  fatalist  Events  are  brought 
about  by  a  power  superior  to  human  will, 
he  said.  There  is  neither  good  nor  bad 
in  the  world.  The  morality  of  an  action 
is  to  be  judged  by  its  expediency.  Reli- 
gions are  human  institutions,  serving  as  a 
sort  of  vaccine  to  protect  us  against  lower 
superstitions,  to  be  defended,  not  in  the 
interests  of  society,  but  in  the  interests  of 
the  priests. 

Such  was  his  creed,  and  he  naturally 
hated  those  who  possessed  a  higher  one. 
Consul,  emperor,  prisoner,  and  exile,  he 
hated  philosophy  and  philosophers  from 
first  to  last,  and  accused  them  of  the  mis- 
fortunes he  had  himself  brought  upon 
France — the  failure  of  the  Russian  expe- 
dition, the  sore  disconteift  of  the  nation, 
and  so  on.  "  They  believe  neither  in  my- 
self, nor  in  my  priests,"  he  said,  these  me- 
taphysicians, speaking  of  B.  Constant,  L. 
Chenier,  Guign^n^,  and  others,  who  show- 
ed hostility  to  the  Concordat,  "  and  are 
good  for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  into  a 
pond.  Je  Us  ai  comme  une  vermine  sur 
tries  habits''  It  was  natural  that  being,  as 
he  eminently  was,  a  mystifier  of  the  peo- 
ple, dazzling  them  with  charlatanry  and 
words,  he  should  fear  and  hate  the  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  independence.  Thus,  Taci- 
tus was  a  mere  writer  of  romance.  Gibbon 
a  brawler,  because  these  two  writers  ex- 
posed the  crimes  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Necker,  de  Stael,  J.  B. 


Say,  Gall,  Mondosier,  Ra3mouard,  Lemer- 
cier,  were  equally  hatefiil  to  him ;  as  were 
all  writers  ancient  and  modem  who  dared 
to  think  for  themselves.  For  the  exalta- 
tion of  Caesarism,  he  wanted  the  Roman 
history  to  be  written  over  again,  and  main- 
tained a  host  of  UtUrateurs  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  Barbre,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Fi6r6e, 
Montgaillard,  Foulanes,  Lac^p^es,  &c. 
Authors  who  ventured  upon  criticism  were 
either  exiled  or  thrown  into  prison.  For- 
eign books  and  journals  were  prohibited; 
and  quite  logically.  Free  thought  treads 
down  structure  of  falsehood  and  mystifica- 
tion called  Bonapartism. 

By  the  multitude  in  France  Napoleon 
was  long  considered  the  defender  of  the 
principles  of  1789,  and  he  used  to  say  at 
St.  Helena  that  he  had  inbued  foreign 
nations  with  the  revolutionary  spirit ;  but  af- 
ter the  1 8th  Brumaire  his  cause  was  entire- 
ly personal  What,  indeed,  are  revolution- 
ary principles?  They  are  liberty,  equa- 
lity, sovereignty  of  the  people,  republican 
institutions,  a  nation  governing  itsd^  a 
fi-ee  church,  religious  toleration,  interna- 
tional feeling,  the  democracy  protected 
against  the  aristocracy,  the  people  protect- 
ed against  the  ruler.  Let  us  consider  the 
cause  of  Bonaparte.  As  soon  as  he  had 
seized  the  reins  of  power,  he  confiscated 
journals,  destroyed  republican  institutions 
after  every  victory,  created  a  legislative 
body  that  was  a  mere  puppet  in  his  oini 
hands,  turned  the  assembly  into  a  ma- 
chine, the  army  into  a  body  of  irresponsi- 
ble functionaries;  he  established  a  state 
religion,  restored  a  kind  of  feudalism,  cre- 
ated entailed  estates  and  tides  of  nobility, 
which  were  distributed  to  renegades  of  the 
revolution  like  himself;  the  people  were 
deprived  of  all  right  of  judgment  upon 
public  affairs,  the  sovereign  was  placed 
above  the  nation ;  a  legion  of  parasites 
was  there;  public  education  was  con- 
structed solely  with  a  view  towards  for- 
warding the  Napoleonic  idea ;  taxation 
that  weighed  upon  the  rich  was  abolished, 
and  that  affecting  the  poor  restored. 

He  spoke  of  the  divine  right  that  Pro- 
vidence had  accorded  to  him,  and  be- 
came, in  fact,  an  Oriental,  delighting  in 
pompous  titles — lacqueys  were  glorified 
under  the  names  of  princes,  maiihals  of 
the  empire,  chamberlains — ^most  of  them 
being  adventurers  without  any  political  or 
religious  convictions.  The  re-establiA- 
ment  of  a  court  has  been  a  scourge  fiv 
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France;   a  court  with  us  Frenchmen  is 
the  ruin  of  morals.     Before  the  i8th  Bru- 
maire  France  was  surrounded  by  republics 
— Batavian,  Helvetian,  Roman,  Cisalpine, 
Ligurian.      All  were  destroyed  by  him. 
After  his  marriage  with  Marie-Louise  he 
was  heard  to  talk  more  than  once  of  "  mon 
oncle,  Louis  the  Sixteenth."      Napoleon, 
by  persuading  the  French  nation  that  he 
was   the    bulwark   of   the    revolutionary 
ideas  of  1789,  shows  an  extraordinary  ap- 
titude for  mystification,  outdoing  in  this 
respect  all  the  miracle-workers  that  ever 
lived.     He  drove  France  for  sixteen  years 
as  a  shepherd  his  sheep ;   and  the  moral 
standard  of  the  nation  sank  by  many  de- 
grees.    Servile  manners,  the  destruction  of 
independent  character,  the  prestige  of  a 
spurious  glory,  the  desire  of  places  and 
decorations,  the  immorality,  the  military 
coarseness,  the  international  hate,  thereby 
engendered,  still  brand  France  with  the 
mark  of  moral  inferiority.     She  possessed 
during  that  epoch  but  one  heroic  quality 
— that  of   courage    on    the    battle-field. 
'*  Destroy,"  he  said  to  his  soldiers ;  "  tuez  et 
ailez  votis  /aire  tuer ;  FEmpereur  vous  re- 
garded To  the  magistrates  he  said,  "Judge 
and  condemn  that  innocent  person ;  rEm- 
pereur  vous  regarde,  *'    To  the  priests,  ^''Friez 
pour  VEmpereur''     To  the  idle,  ^^  Songez 
d  rEmpereury     To  the  industrious,  "  Tra- 
vailUz  pour  I'Empereur''     Every  French- 
man belonged  more  absolutely  to  the  Em- 
peror than  a  dog  to  his  master,  because  the 
subjection  of  the  Frenchman  was  volunta- 
ry.    The  words,  "  the  .  Emperor  is  satis- 
fied," produced  new  acts  of  devotion.     No- 
thing like  it  was  ever  seen  in  a  civilized 
society.     In  sacrificing  2,500,000  French- 
men, the  flower  of  the  nation,  he  left  the 
continuation  of  the  race  to  the  feeble,  the 
deformed,  the  unhealthy ;  and  naturally  it 
followed   that  the  physical  condition  of 
French  subjects  from  1804  to  181 6  was 
below  that  of  any  previous  or  following 
epoch.     A  nation  is  regenerated  by  liber- 
ty, morality,  peace,  labor,  economy,  free 
thought;   and  Napoleon  was  the  enemy 
of  all  these. 

He  loved  noise,  movement,  martial  life, 
drums,  trumpets,  and  the  destruction  of 
life  upon  a  large  scale.  Though  circum- 
spect in  no  small  degree,  he  revealed  this 
by  one  of  his  despatches :  "  Sur  une  es- 
pace  de  lieue  carr6e,  9000  \  10,000  ca- 
davres,  et  4000  \  5000  chevaux  tu^s; 
tout  cela  avait  plus  de  relief  sur  un  fonds 


de  neige."  The  East  was  the  land  of  his 
dreams.  There  life  is  nothing ;  there,  to 
use  his  own  language,  "  on  peut  travailler 
au  grand'' 

Egotism,    jealousy,    acquisitiveness,    a 
passion  for  mystifying  others,  falsehood, 
were  strongly-marked  characteristics.     He 
was  also  a  reviler ;    he  insulted  all  whom 
he  feared  or  hated.     Thus  this  old  friend 
of  Robespierre,  this  whilom  Jacobin  and 
terrorist,  designated   the   sincere  republi- 
cans as  "  chiens  enrages^'  and  brigands ; 
he  called  the  King  of  Prussia  the  most 
complete  fool  of  all  the  kings  on  earth ; 
Pitt  an  enemy  of  the  human  race ;   the 
Spanish    Bourbons     a   troop   of    sheep ; 
Broglie,  Bishop  of  Ghent,  a  reptile ;   the 
emigrants  who  were  faithful  to  the  monar- 
chy and  the  priests  who  disapproved  of 
the  Concordat,  "  scum  of  the  earth,"     He 
calumniated  the  Due  d'Enghien  by  pre- 
tending that  he  had  proferred  him  his  ser- 
vices.    He  accused  Grouchy  of  the  de- 
feat at  Waterloo,  Bernadotte  of  not  having 
come  to  his  aid  on  the  field  of  Eylau.     He 
showed  himself  a  true  Corsican  to  the  last 
It  was  a  boast  of  his  that  he  had  never  com- 
mitted any  crimes  privately.     This  was  a 
lie.      His   Corsican   enemies,  Ar^ne  and 
Cerrachi,  fell  into  a  trap  of  his  setting  and 
lost  their  lives.     Pichegru  was  strangled 
by  his   order ;    several   former  Jacobins 
were  summoned  before  a  council  of  war, 
and  by  his  private  command  condemned 
to  death.     The  assassination  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  made  a  noise  in  the  world  be- 
cause he  was  a  Bourbon.     History  will 
some  day  relate  many   analogous  cases, 
hitherto  left  in  obscurity.     Nero  and  Tor- 
quemada  destroyed  fewer  lives  throughout 
their    entire   career   than   did   Bonaparte 
during  a  single  month  of  his  reign.     I  be- 
lieve, that  from  1804  to  181 5  his  victims 
(including  Frenchmen  and  others)  num- 
bered not  less  than  six  millions  of  men. 
It  would  be  important  to  know  how  ma- 
ny deserters  were  shot.     Each  principal 
town  of  the  several  departments  had  its 
place  aux  fusillades^  and  many  towns  of 
the  second  rank  also.     Probably  several 
thousands  of  French  subjects  were  shot 
before  councils  of  war  for  mere  desertion. 
France  has  never  had  such  an  enemy. 
If  she  perishes,  it  will  be  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Napoleonic  idea;   that  is  to 
say,   by    falsehood,  audacity,  despotism, 
cunning,  hypocrisy,  war,  luxury,  corrup- 
tion.^^ The  eulogists  of  this  man  have  . 
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been    visionaries,  unscrupulous   worship-  was  to  him  a  pastime ;  politics  a  personal 

peis  of  brute  force,  soldiers,  priests,  the  ig-  affair  only ;  he  possessed  neither  religious, 

norant,  and  the  servile,  in  fine,  all  who  mora!,  nor  political  beliefs;    he  held  the 

venerate  the  devil  more  than   God,  and  human  race  in  profound  contempt,  and 

who  are  incapable  of  resigning  themselves  was  the  greatest  egotist  ever  known ;  a 

for  the  good  of  humanity  to  the  incoave-  man  of  prodigious  aptitude  for  knavery 

niences  Of  entire  liberty.     He  has  been  and  mystification,  and  for  administrative 

popular  in  France  because  the  French  are  power ;    an  intellectual  giant,  who  caused 

imaginative,  and   have  believed  hitherto  the  retrogression  of  France  and  of  all  En- 

that  their  Emperor  defended  France  and  rope,  and  who  possessed  one  of  the  worst 

the  republic  against  all  Europe.     Writers  hearts  that  the  history  of  the  human  race 

and  artists  have  encouraged  this  notion,  has   disclosed.      All    lovers  of   progress 

In   exalting   and  poitisant  the    Emperor  ought  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Waterloo 

they  have  sold  their  works  and  attained  a  once  in  their  lives  :    not  to  exult  over  the 

success.     Next  to  the  history  of  religion,  destruction  of  a  French  army,  but  to  con- 

the  history  of  war  has  most  attraction  for  template  the  spot  where  this  great  enemy 

the  popular  mind,  and  the  apologists  of  of  the  human  race  fell  a  victim  to  his  own 

Napoleon  have  followed  the  example  of  excesses. 
religious  writers  and  artists,  who  repeat 

the  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs  in  poetry,        [Author's  Note,  1866.— I  have  never  tried 

D^tinK  and  sculpture.  '"  P""'  """  monograph  of  Napoleon  the  Hnt  in 

To  sL  up  the  characteristics  of  N.po-  ST^'iStU'  wTch'SfnT^'SScX 

leon,  he  possessed  one  of  the  vastest  intel-  first  Emperor  as  a  Mnd  of  demigod  is  ^o««d  la 
lects  ever  tnown,  owing  such  superiority  ■  -     -^  .... 

to  his  utter  insensibility  to  impressions,  his 
sluggish  temperament,  his  wonderful  fa- 
culty of  combination  and  reasoning ;  war 
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THOt;  of  the  sunny  head. 
With  lilies  garlanded. 
And  bosom  fairer  than  the  blown  sea-foam ; 
O  Spring,  in  what  waste  desert  dost  thou  stay 
Whilst  leaves  await  thy  presence  to  unfold? 
The  branches  of  the  lime  with  frost  are  gray, 
And  all  imprisoned  is  the  crocus'  gold. 
Come,  sweet  Enchantress,  come  ! 

Tliough,  in  the  sombre  west, 
Thy  star  hath  lit  his  crest — 
Pale  Phosphor,  fronting  full  the  withered  moon — 
Thy  violets  are  sepultured  in  snow, 

Thy  daisies  twinkle  never  in  the  sun. 
Rude  winds  throughout  the  ruined  forests  blow, 
And  silent  is  the  dove's  melodious  moan ; 
Enchantress,  hasten  soon. 

White  are  the  country  ways, 
And  white  the  tangled  maze, 
Loved  of  the  oxlip  and  the  creeping  thyme ; 
Bare  shakes  the  poplar  on  the  sullen  ridge. 

Cold  glooms  the  spectral  mill  above  the  flood; 
Hoarse  torrents  stream  beneath  the  ivied  bridge, 
And  lightnings  strike  the  darkness  of  the  wood : 
Enchantress,  bless  our  clime. 
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No  bloom  of  dewy  morn, 
No  freshly  blossomed  thorn. 
Gladdens  the  importunings  of  sad  eyes ;' 
The  day  wastes  drearily,  through  cloud  and  sleet ; 

Over  the  watered  meadows  and  stark  vales 
The  night  comes  down  impetuous  and  fleet, 
And  ships  and  cities  shiver  in  the  gales  : 
O  fair  Enchantress,  rise. 

Arise,  and  bring  with  thee 
The  rathe  bud  for  the  tree, 
The  healing  sunshine  for  the  trampled  grass ; 

Loose  tendrils  for  the  boughs  which  bless  the  eaves, 

And  shield  the  swallows  in  the  rainy  hours, 
The  pendent  flames  which  the  laburnum  heaves. 
And  faint  scents  for  the  wind-stirred  lilac  flowers. 
Enchantress,  breathe  and  pass. 


Men  knew,  and  kissed,  of  old, 
Thy  garment's  glittering  fold — 
Thy  radiant  footprint  on  the  mead  or  waste  ;    • 
Earth  kindled  at  thine  advent — altars  burned, 

And  ringing  cymbals  bade  the  hearths  be  gay ; 
But  now,  in  sunless  solitudes  inurned. 
Thou  leav'st  the  world  unto  reluctant  day. 
O  haste.  Enchantress,  haste !  * 

The  larks  shall  sing  again. 
Between  the  sun  and  rain. 
The  brown  bee  through  the  flowered  pastures  roam, 
There  shall  be  music  in  the  frozen  woods, 

A  gurgling  carol  in  the  rushing  brook. 
An  odor  in  the  half-unbosomed  bud. 

And  dancing  fox- gloves  in  each  forest  nook  : 

Then,  come,  Enchantress,  come.  Chambers's  yourfiaL 
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The  Story  of  Goethe's  Life.     By  George 
Henry  Lewes.     Boston  :   J.  R.  Osgood  <&*  Co, 

1873. 

There  are  two  species  of  biography  with  which 

students  of  literature  are  familiar  :  one  portraying 
its  subject  by  holding  up  a  mental  mirror,  so  to 
speak,  which  passively  reflects  back  all  the 
strength  and  weakness,  the  attitudes  and  the 
incoherendes,  of  whatever  object  is  brought 
before  it ;  the  other,  seeking  the  meaning  of  each 
word  and  deed,  and  their  relation  to  the  entire 
personality,  and  endeavoring,  by  logical  analysis 
and  sympathetic  interpretation,  to  reveal  the  man 
as  he  was  in  his  essence,  independent  of  the  com- 
plex and  ofteQ  contradictory  details  of  his  daily 
life.  By  far  the  best  example  of  the  former  kind 
of  biography  is  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson;'* 
and  as  good  an  example  of  the  latter  kind  as  we 
have  in  English  literature  is  Mr.  George  Henry 


Lewes's  "Life  andJgWorks  of  Goethe."  One 
generation  of  readers  has  already  enjoyed  this 
masterpiece  of  biographical  writing,  and  it  has 
taken  its  place  definitively  among  the  permanent 
literary  productions  of  our  time.  But  it  is  too 
elaborate  and,  perhaps,  too  deep  for  popular 
reading ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  author  heeded 
the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  that  there  are  many 
readers  who  may  feel  considerable  interest  in  the 
story  of  a  great  poet's  life  and  aims,  though  they 
are  repelled,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  criticisms 
and  details  in  relation  to  works  written  in  a 
foreign  language,  and  only  partially  accessible 
through  translations. 

"It  is  in  compliance  with  this  suggestion,"  he 
says  in  the  Preface,  **  that  I  have  detached  from 
my  Life  of  Goethe  a  continuous  narrative,  which 
presents  the  outward  events  of  an  ever-memora- 
ble career,  and  indicates  the  leading  characteris- 
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tics  of  an  immortal  genius."  The  result  is  a 
volume,  moderate  in  size  and  price,  which  every 
one  may  read  with  genuine  and  sustained  plea- 
sure, and  which  can  hardly  fail  to  instruct  the 
intellect  and  elevate  the  sympathies.  The  life  of 
a  really  great  man  is  full  of  ennobling  influences 
and  inspirations ;  and  that  of  Goethe,  notwith- 
standing the  misconceptions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions of  which  he  has  been  the  subject,  sets  a 
worthy  example  to  mankind. 

The  literary  execution  of  the  **  Story"  suffers 
somewhat  from  the  way  in  which  it  was  detached 
from  a  larger  work,  being  too  elaborate  in  certain 
parts  in  comparison  to  the  general  treatment. 
This,  however,  is  a  minor  error ;  and  the  reader 
will  probably  consider  that  it  rather  enhances 
than  otherwise  the  interest  of  the  narrative. 

A  Tour  Throuc.h  the  Pyrenees.  By  Plippo- 
lyte  Adolphe  Taine.  Illustrated  by  Gustave 
Dor^.  New- York :  Henry  Holt  &*  Co. 
A  book  written  by  Taine,  whom  Americans,  at 
least,  regard  as  the  greatest  of  living  French 
authors,  and  illustrated  by  Dor^,  the  most  popu- 
lar of  French  artists :  surely  no  combination  could 
be  devised  more  fascinating  to  lovers  of  art  and 
literature;  and  yet  just  this  combination  is 
brought  about  in  the  sumptuous  and  elegantly- 
finished  volume  whose  title  heads  this  notice 
The  text  is  ajbrisk  and  entertaining  record  of  a 
summer's  tour  through  the  Pyrenees  many  years 
ago.  It  displays  many  of  the  best  and  most 
characteristic  features  of  Tainc's  workmanship  : 
his  trained  powers  of  observation,  and  the  won- 
derful picturesqueness  and  flexibility  of  his  style  ; 
and  it  is  more  thoroughly  enjoyable  than  any  other 
of  his  writings,  except  perhaps  the  volumes  on 
Italy.  The  translation,  too,  is  excellently  done  ; 
and,  fortunately  for  his  admirers  in  this  country, 
Taine  is  an  author  whose  writings  make  good 
English, even  when  literally  translated. 

The  illustrations  are  upward  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  in  number,  and  make  a  truly  wonderful 
succession  of  pictures.  Many  of  them  are  of  the 
full-page  size,  others  about  half  as  large,  and 
others  still  not  much  over  a  couple  of  inches 
square ;  and  they  depict  almost  every  conceivable 
aspect  of  nature  and  every  phase  of  social  life. 
Majestic  mountain  scenes,  grand  architectural 
monuments,  wide-spreading  valleys,  peaceful 
stretches  of  river  and  meadow,  wild  Pyrenean 
storms,  knights  and  ladies  of  the  fourteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  modern  tourists  and  commer- 
cial travelers,  mediajval  combats  and  banquet 
scenes,  Spanish  peasants  in  their  quaint  and 
picturesque  costumes,  fantastic  fairy  revels,  and 
grotesque  conceits  of  the  well-known  Dor6  type 
pass  before  us,  as  we  turn  the  leaves,  in  an  appa- 
rently exhaustless  panorama.  Dore  has  never 
done  work  more  characteristic  of  his  genius  than 
is  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  and  none  which 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  marvelous  and 
inexhaustible  versatility. 


"  "  The*Pyrenees"  is,  in  text,  illustraUoD,  print- 
ing, binding,  and  paper,  a  genuine  edition  de  hixe^ 
and  may  be  unhesitatingly  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  holiday  books  of  the  season. 

Life  OF  E  M  MA  Willard.   By  John  Lord,  LL.  D. 
New- York :  D.  Appleton  dr»  Co, 

Dr.  Lord  is  a  writer  who,  whatever  may  be  his 
other  qualities,  is  always  individual  and  characte- 
ristic ;  and  the  present  volume  displays  in  about 
equal  degree  his  peculiar  faults  and  virtues.  His 
aggressiveness,  which  amounts  almost  to  quarrel- 
someness, his  hearty  contempt  for  all  opinions 
with  which  he  does  not  sympathize,  his  apparent- 
ly capricious  preferences  and  dislikes,  and  his 
slovenliness  of  style,  are  all  here  in  the  custom- 
ary liberal  quantities;  yet  his  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  one,  and  contains  a  worthy  record 
of  a  woman  whom  all  Americans,  and  especially 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  eda- 
cation,  should  hold  in  honor. 

Mrs.  Willard,  as  Dr.  Lord  says  in  his  Intro- 
duction, "may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of 
female  education  in  a  land  which  has  attadied 
peculiar  dignity  to  the  development  of  woman's 
mind."  When  she  began  her  career  in  the*early 
part  of  the  century,  the  education  of  girls,  even 
in  her  native  New-England,  comprehended  only 
the  most  rudimentary  studies  taught  in  the  most 
imperfect  manner ;  and  if  at  the  close  of  a  long 
life  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  generous 
zeal  throughout  the  land  to  bestow  upon  women 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  liberal  culture,  it 
was  owing  in  a  large  degree  to  her  own  long 
work  as  a  teacher,  to  her  personal  influence 
upon  legislators,  to  her  school-books  —  which 
were  a  decided  advance  upon  those  previously  in 
use — to  her  educational  writings,  and  especially 
to  the  practical  demonstration  of  its  feasibility 
which  she  gave  in  the  "  Troy  Female  Seminary." 
This  seminary  attained  a  more  than  national  Came, 
and  won  the  battle  by  proving  not  only  that  wo- 
man is  capable  of  a  higher  education,  but  that 
the  imparting  of  it  is  a  profitable  undertaking. 

Mrs.  Willard  had  none  of  the  advantages  is 
early  life  which  might  have  been  snpposad 
sary  to  prepare  her  for  her  subsequent 
her  education  was  of  the  slightest,  and  her 
surroundings  narrow;  but  by  persisteal  solf- 
culture  she  became  a  woman  of  fair  nttnimnwtl. 
even  in  physical  science,  in  which  she  ''^•■■nff^  ta 
have  made  several  important  discoTeriei*  flke 
undoubtedly  possessed  great  force  of 
and  rare  common-sense ;  the  latter  quality 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that,  though 
gable  in  her  efforts  to  elevate  the  staadttd  of 
female  culture,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  **  wo- 
men's rights'*  and  kindred  agitations. 

The  record  of  Mrs.  Willard's  life  is  faitamtiii|t 
however,  not  merely  for  the  special  rettonil  we 
have  indicated.  She  lived  through  a  long  period 
of  the  country*s  history,  and  came  ia  contact  wUi 
many  of  the  leading  personage- of  bar  tiac^  ii- 
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dnding  Lafayette,  Hadame  Campian,  and  others 
tAme  acquaintance  she  made  during  a  trip  to 
Europe.  The  volume  conlnins  many  of  her  own 
letters,  antl  those  ot  corres  pan  dent;  ;  and,  with- 
out goini;  too  much  into  detail,  presents  the  oul- 
Une  of  her  career  very  fiiUy  and  satisfactorily. 

Sub-Tkopical  Rambles  in  the  Land  of  the 
APaANAPTERTK.  By  Nicolss  Pikc.  New- 
York:  Harper  ^  Brellieri. 
Several  years  ago,  in  1866,  Mr.  Nicolas  Pike 
wu  ^ptnntetl  United  Slates  Consul  for  the  island 
of  Mauritius;  and  the  present  volume  is  mode  up 
of  notes  taken  on  the  voyage  thither  from  Ame- 
rica, and  of  the  author's  pcreonol  eiperienccs, 
■drectures,  and  wanderings  in  aud  around  Mau- 
litius  during  the  years  he  has  since  resided  there. 
Being  possessed  of  on  exceptionally  cultured  and 
inqniring  mind,  and  a  decided  tosle  for  natural 
history,  Mr.  Pilic  tells  us  that  he  had  no  sooner 
nerved  his  appointment  to  the  "  Gem  of  the 
Ocean"  than  he  hegan  to  seek  for  information 
concerning  iL  Nent  to  nothing  could  be  found 
except  some  stray  magazine  articles  describing 
brieliy  certain  aspects  of  the  island's  scenery ;  and 
this  determined  him  lo  note  every  thing  he  saw, 
and  accumulate  alt  the  facts  he  could  pick  up 
from  lime  to  lime. 

Of  course,  interest  in  the  subject  grew,  for  few 
islands  are  tnorc  altractive  lo  the  lover  of  nature 
and  of  natural  history  than  Mauritius ;  and  the 
result  is  n  record  which  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  island,  in  iti  historical,  geo- 
graphicn!,  natural,  and  social  aspects,  that  has  ever 
been  published.  TTie  subject  is  fairly  exhausted ; 
and  it  would  seem  impossible  for  future  consuls, 
even  though  they  be  as  lealous  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  as  Mr.  Pike  himself,  to  add  materially 
lo  the  stores  which  he  has  accumulated. 

During  his  investigations,  the  author  traveled 
over  every  part  of  Mauritius,  and  mel  with 
enough  of  adventure  and  curious  enperiences  to 
impart  considerable  livelinesi  lo  his  narrative — a 
feature  of  it  which  is  further  enhanced  by  his 
numeroas  and  pictnresijnc  descriptions  of  the 
inagnificent  island  scenery.  Many  of  his  chap- 
ters, indeed,  will  prove  quite  lascinating  to  the 
reader ;  and  Iheir  effectiveness  is  increased  by 
pictures  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  Mr. 
Pike  is  not  less  fadle  with  hit  pencil  than  with 
his  pen.  No  book  oftravcl  Ihat  has  come  under 
our  notice  lately  is  more  judidoosly  and  artisti- 
cally illuslrated- 

A   MiDsirMMER-NiCHT's  Dream.     By  William 
Shakespeare.      With   lllustralifins   liy    Alfred 
Fredericks.     New-York:  D.  Applilan  &•  Co. 
No  other  of  Shalletpeare's  plays  lends  itself  so 
readily  to  the  "  limner's  art "  as  the  Midsummer- 
Night's   Ilrcam,  and  no  other  has  been  so  fre- 
qiwnlly   selected  for  illaitralion.      English  and 
German  arlists  alike  have  delighted  to  draw  from 
it  nupiration  for  their  pencils,  and  in    the  iJlus- 
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traled  editions  of  Shakespeare  it  always  receives 
more  than  its  proportionate  share  of  nitention. 
We  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  has  ever  been  so 
elaborately  and  carefiUly  treated  as  in  the  present 
sumptuous  volume.  The  poem  is  not  a  longone ; 
yet  room  is  found  for  sevcniy-eight  engravings, 
large  and  small,  and  the  text  itself  is  printed  in 
such  a  way  as  lo  make  it  almost  pictorial  in  ef- 
fect. Tlie  engravings  are  the  work  of  one  artist, 
Mr.  Alfred  Fredericks.  He  has  evidently  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  period, "and  his  pictures  are 
true  to  the  smatlesldetail  of  architecture,  costume, 
and  popular  habits  in  ancient  Athens.  He  has 
also  formed  a  theory  of  the  play,  and  this  theory 
gives  a  homogeneousness  to  the  illustrations 
which  is  always  absent  when  several  artists  con- 
tribute  10  the  same  work.  In  looking  through 
the  volume,  il  is  this  homogeneousness  and  inler- 
relaL'on  of  the  various  pictures  that  impresses 
one  most  strongly — the  poem  as  conceived  \iy  Mr. 
Fredericks  is  here  complete ;  but  this  does  not 
prevent  iheir  displaying,  along  with  the  most 
linished  technical  skill,  an  extremely  flexible  and 
versatile  fancy.  No  one  could  interpret  more 
successfully  the  gay,  grotesque,  and  chaotic  fan- 
tasies of  the  poem ;  the  only  possible  defect  we 
have  noticed  being  that  the  grim  pictures  are 
grimmer  and  more  appalling  than  anything  which 
the  reading  of  the  poem  naturally  suj^sls. 
The  pictures  are  all  printed  with  a  tint,  which 
gives  (hem  an  indescribable  softness  and  delicacy 
of  tont.  The  printing  is  admirable,  and  the  cover 
is  an  art  study  of  ornamentation  in  black  and 
gill. 

Messrs.  Appleton  have  been  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful of  late  in  extracting  from  American  en- 
gravers their  iiest  work;  but  in  the  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream"  they  have  fairly  surpassed 
themselves. 

Hans  Bkinker;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.  A 
Stosv  op  Life  in  Holland.  By  Mrs.  Mary 
Mapcs  Dodge.  New- York -.  Scribner,  Arm- 
slivng  &•  Co. 

"Hans  Brinker,"  who  has  already  won  favor 
with  an  older  generation  of  little  folks,  puts  him- 
self here  into  new  and  beautiful  dress,  and  oilers 
hoys  and  girls  a  specimen  of  the  good  things  ihcy 
may  look  for  in  thie  coming  numbers  o!  SI.  NUhe- 
lai,  of  which  his  author  is  lo  be  editor.  The 
slory  is  a  wholesome  one,  cleverly  imagined  nnd 
interestingly  told;  and,  with  the  nttractioni  of  a 
domestic  tale,  it  combines  the  instructive  features 
of  a  book  of  travels.  The  customs  and  charac- 
lertslics  of  a  foreign  country — contrasted,  in  many 
points,  with  our  own — have  seldom  been  por- 
trayed to  children  more  vividly  and  intelligibly; 
and  the  substantial  Irolhfulness  of  the  picture  is 
proved  by  the  popularity  ia  Holland  of  a  Iransla- 

Tbe  volume,  in  its  present  edition,  is  prefaced 
with  a  letter  from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  where 
the  nulhoc  spent  the  Bummer,  lo  the  "dear^^ 
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January, 


and  girls  at  home  ;*'  and  it  £urly  brims  over  with 
illustrations  of  first-rate  artistic  merit,  some  of 
them  by  Nast  and  Darley.  It  comes,  too,  just  in 
time  for  the  holiday  season ;  and  we  imagine  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  acceptable  gift  for 
the  little  folks. 

French  Home  Life.     New- York  :   D.  Apple- 
ton  <Sr*  Co. 

The  several  papers  which  make  up  this  attrac- 
tive little  volume  appeared  originally  in  Black" 
•mood's  Magazine^  and  furnished  material  for  more 
interesting  discussion  than  any  thing  which  the 
pages  of  that  periodical  have  had  to  offer  for  some 
time  past.  One  of  these  papers,  that  on  **  Mar- 
riage," appeared  in  the  Eclectic  for  September, 
and  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  various  topics  are  treated.  The  author 
describes  himself  in  the  Preface  as  "  an  English 
looker-on  who  has  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
in  France,  amid  ties  and  affections  which  make 
that  country  his  second  home;''  and  his  book 
proves  that  he  has  been  a  singularly  attentive, 
dispassionate,  and  impartial  observer.  The  pic- 
ture which  he  presents  of  1  rench  home-life  is  de- 
cidedly different  in  many'respects  from  that  with 
which  current  literature  and  gossip  have  made  us 
familiar ;  but  it  bears  all  the  internal  marks  of 
truth,  and  we  have  seen  the  MS.  of  a  work,  by 
Karl  Hildebrand,  which  confirms  all  its  most  im- 
portant conclusions. 

\Vc  commend  the  volume  to  our  readers  as  one 
which  is  exceptionally  instructive,  and  to  the  full 
as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive. 

The  Saunterer's  Series.     Boston  :  James  R. 
Osgood  <Sr»  Co. 

**  The  Saunterer's  Series"  is  the  name  given, 
by  the  publishers,  to  a  collection  of  books  issued 
in  the  convenient  shape  and  dainty  style  of  the 
well-known  "  Bayard  Series."  It  includes  al- 
ready Charles  Dudley  Warner's  **  Sauntcrings  ;" 
**  Bits  of  Travel,"  by  H.  H.  ;  Howells's  "A 
Chance  Acquaintance"  and  '*  Poems ;"  Mrs. 
Thaxter's  "Among  the  Isles  of  Shoals;"  Stod- 
dard's "  South  Sea  Idylls,"  and  several  other 
charming  little  volumes ;  and  others  arc  being 
added  at  short  intervals. 

Among  the  latest  additions  are  **  Normandy 
Picturesque"  and  "  Artists  and  Arabs,"  both  by 
Henry  Blackburn.  "Normandy  Picturesque"  is 
the  record  of  a  summer's  itinerary  through  what, 
to  the  artist,  the  antiquary,  and  all  lovers  of  the 
quaint  and  the  picturesque,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
attractive  and  least-known  part  of  France;  and 
"  Artists  and  Arabs"  describes  the  incidents  of  a 
trip  to  Algiers  and  through  Algeria.  Mr.  Black- 
bum  is  an  artist  who  is  very  skillful  with  his 
pencil,  who  has  an  artist's  keenness  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  observation,  and  sufficient  literary 
art  to  describe  what  he  sees  vividly  and  with  spi- 
rit. His  little  books  afford  almost  ideally  good 
leisure-hour  reading;  and  the  illustrations,  which 


include  wood-cats  and  heliotype  prints,  are  always 
effective,  and  occasionally  very  striking. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 

New- York :  Henry  Holt  6*  Co,     1873. 

This  edition  includes  all  of  Mr.  Mill's  published 
writings,  with  the  exception  of  the  **  System  of 
Logic"  and  the  -'*  Principles  of  Political  Econo- 
my." Beside  the  "Autobiography,"  reviewed 
elsewhere,  there  are  four  volumes  of  **  Disserta- 
tions and  Discussions ;"  '*  Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  in  two  vol- 
umes ;  "  Considerations  on  Representative  Go- 
vernment," in  one  volume;  "On  Liberty,"  and 
"  The  Subjection  of  Women,"  both  in  one 
volume ;  and  **  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy," 
in  one  volume.  The  edition  is  large  octavo, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound ;  the  price  b 
moderate ;  and  it  commends  itself  to  students 
and  libraries  as  the  most  nearly  complete  collec- 
tion of  Mill's  works  that  has  ever  been  pubhshed 
in  uniform  style.  We  need  hardly  add  that  they 
are  books  which  no  student  or  library  can  afford 
to  be  without. 

Buzz  A  Buzz,  OR  The  Bees,  is  the  title  of  a 
side-splitting  satirical  poem  translated  from  the 
German  of  Wilhelm  Busch  by  Hezekiah  Watkins. 
The  satire  is  of  the  broadest  and  the  fun  of  the 
most  jovial  kind,  and  there  is  just  enough  of  it  to 
keep  a  broad  grin  on  the  face  about  as  long  as 
it  can  stay  there  without  fatiguing  us.  The  illus- 
trations are  very  numerous  and  even  more  amus- 
ing than  the  poem,  and  are  handsomely  printed 
in  colors.     (New-Ybrk :    Henry  Holt  6*  Co,) 
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The  Norwegian  poet,  Welhaven,  known  as  the 
creator  of  modem  Norse  literature,  died  on  the 
2 1st  of  October.     He  was  bom  in  1807. 

The  Athen<tum  announces  a  new  '<  Life  and 
Conversations  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Main,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Lewes.  The  life,  although  founded  chiefly  upon 
Boswell's  work,  has,  it  is  stated,  been  entiidy 
re-written  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  wants  of  a 
new  time. 

A  FIRE  at  Stamboul  has  destroyed  the  library 
of  Ahmed  Paris  Effendi,  the  Arabic  scholar, 
editor  of  the  Arabic  paper  the  Juvail  and  known 
here  as  the  author  of  an  Arabic  dictionary.  Most 
of  his  Mss.  were  saved,  except  the  notes  which 
the  Sheikh  has  been  for  many  years  collecting,  00 
the  principles  of  Arabic  and  English  rhetoric 

The  Dix-Neuviime  Sihle  records  the  decease 
of  the  French  novelist  M.  Ernest  Aim6  Fcydetu. 
He  was  born  at  Paris,  March  i6th,  182 1,  and 
from  an  early  age  took  to  literary  pursuits,  his 
first  production  being  a  collection  of  poems,  pnb- 
lished  in  1844,  under  the  tide  of  "  Les  Nationt- 
hstes. "  He  was  author  of  the  notorious  "  Faiuiy.'' 
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A  PRINTING-OFFICE  Tibs  been  opened  in  conncc- 
lion  wilh  the  Vienna  In^lilule  for  [he  Blind.  The 
whole  cost  of  this  undertaking  was  defrayed  by 
the  Imperiil  Covemmcnt  Printing  Office.  Dr. 
Frankl,  Ihc  snperinlendent,  believes  that  by  5pe 
dfti  tuition  his  pupils  wiil  be  enabled  to  learn  the 
art  of  printing,  so  u  lo  eqiKil  in  dexerity  those 
not  so  niDicted. 

Dr.   FeRDtHAND    HiLLER,   of   Colognc,   the 

well-known  composer,  has  in  the  press  a  work  on 
Mendelssohn,  entitled  "Recollections  and  Let- 
ters." Dr.  Hillcr  was  from  on  early  age  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  great  musician,  and  his  volume 
win  contain  many  letters,  hilherto  unpublished, 
of  great  musical  interest,  and  sparkling  wilh  wit 
and  pleasantry,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  new 
anecdotes  of  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Rossini,  and 
other  musical  people. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  whose  dealli  has  been 
announced  froin  Dresden,  deserves  notice  at  our 
hands  ns  by  far  the  most  learned  of  European 
monarchs.  He  twice  visited  Italy,  and  his  Anno- 
inled  Translation  of  Dante  would  have  been  cre- 
ditable to  a  Lejpiig  professor.  In  1824,  he  be- 
earoe  the  President  of  the  Saxon  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  he  more  Ihnn  once  presided  over  the 
delibcralion  of  the  German  Society  of  History 
and  Antiquities ;  and  these  honors  he  liad  a  claim 
to,  apart  from  his  birth.  He  was  a  well-informed 
■rchnologisl. 


"  Here  nmidit  ijrlvin  bowm  wi 


To  nil  Ihal  wart,  and  all  Ihal  wul, 

Our  pilr  .hall  be  given; 
And  when  ih!>  Lire  of  love  ihiU  (ail. 


Thk  Scotsman  announces  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Janet  llamillon,  the  Coatbridge  poetess,  whom  it 
describes  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Scotch 
women  of  the  present  century.  Jaoet  Hamilton 
was  the  danghler  of  a  working  shoemaker,  and 
although  without  educatiun,  the  mother  of  a  large 
family — she  married  at  thirteen — and  for  many 
years  towards  the  close  of  her  life  lolally  blind, 
yet  contrived  amid  circumstances  seemingly  so 
adverse  from  first  to  last  not  only  to  store  her 
mind  by  self-culture,  hat  to  produce  poems  and 
various  other  writings  of  no  ordinary  merit. 

A  SECOND  Shokspenre  Club  has  been  started 
by  the  students  of  the  Chaucer  Class  at  the 
Working  Men's  College,  of  London.  The  men 
meet  at  one  another's  rooms,  read  Shakspeure's 
plays  in  chronological  order,  wilh  their  wives  and 
sislers.  One  member  prepares  a  short  paper  on 
eftch  play,  with  which  he  opens  the  discussion  on 
the  play  afier  the  reading  of  it  is  over.  We  hear 
(hat  the  men  confeis  that  the  women  know  more  of 
Shakspcare,  and  read  him  more  intelligently  than 
they  do.  The  first  Shakspeire  Club  al  lie  Col- 
lege has  lasted  above  (iOeen  years,  and  is  in  exis- 
tence still, 

A  conRESPONDE.NT  wriles  to  London  Puilii 
Opinitn:  In  aji  edition  of  Goldsmith's  works, 
pubtiEhed  about  179;,  and  al  the  end  of  the 
"Hermit  of  Warkworth;  or,  Edwin  and  Ange- 
lina,"  there  are  these  twos' 


How  few  biographies  are  to  be  found  which 
are  at  once  readable  and  trustworthy;  and  of 
these  few,  how  few  again  are  written  by  Germans  ! 
The  German  mind  would  seem  to  have  all  the 
necessary  qualities  of  biographers ;  yet  no  Ino- 
graphies  are  so  unreadable  as  German  biographies, 
French  tact  and  insight  give  reality  to  a  picture 
which  owes  little  to  rcscarcli  or  honest  attention 
to  facts.  English  common-sense  seldom  wholly 
misconceives  its  subject,  seldom  fails  (u  have 
some  idea  of  arrangement,  some  sense  of  propor- 
tion, some  reticence.  But  the  German  biographer 
is  possessed  by  the  demon  of  deldt ;  like  the 
leaden  mande  of  Inferno,  detail  weighs  him 
down  so  that  he  cannot  lift  himself  up  and  see  , 
the  land  in  which  be  is  walking.  He  is  like  Per-  1 
cinel  in  the  fairy  lale,  silting  amidst  mounldns  of 
unsifted  feathers,  and,  alas  I  with  no  hope  of  a 
fairy  godmother  lo  come  to  his  help.  His  work 
is  full  of  facts,  great  and  small,  relevant  and  irre- 
levant, but  wQl  never  have  a  place  in  literature, 
nor  be  fil  for  more  than  material :  invaluable  ma- 
terial, it  is  true,  but  not  yet  literature.  There 
were  many  biographies  of  Goelhe  before  Mr. 
Lewes  gathered  them  up  into  a  work  which  is  Ihe 
delight  of  nit  who  read  it.  Std  omHts—hM  who 
reads  them  now  ?  Who  shall  give  us  a  life  of 
Weber,  Gluek,  or  Schubert  ?  There  is  no  want 
of  biographers  ;  but  they  only  escape  from  facts  to 
be  lost  in  clouds  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  no  relief  to 
lurn  from  Mr.  Thayer  (who,  by  Ihe  way,  is  not  a 
German,  though  his  work  oppears  In  the  German 
language,  and  has  all  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  a  German  book)  to  Herr  Nohl  or  Madame 
Polko;  for  the  German  biographer  is  never  so 
dull  as  when  he  is  sentimental,  never  so  common- 
place as  when  he  is  inspired. — Edinburgh  Reoirta. 

A  FRESH  entry  with  regard  to  the  poel  Chaucer 
was  found  in  the  Record  Office,  by  Mr.  Fumivall, 
on  Tuesday,  In  a  Schedule  of  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Household— from  the  king  to  the 
stable-grooms — who  were  tohBve  a  gift  of  clothes 
at  Christmas,  in  the  forlielb  year  of  Edward  Ihe 
Third's  reign,  A.d.  1366,  the  name,  "Geffrey 
Chaucer,"  occurs  in  the  list  of  thirty-seven  "  Ej- 
quiers''  of  the  king.  This  changes,  by  one  year, 
the  date  (1367)  at  which  Chaucer  was  formerly 
known  to  have  been  in  Edward  the  Third's  ser- 
vice after  he  had  left  that  of  Prince  Lionel's  wife, 
and  been  taken  prisoner  in  France,  in  1359  or 
1360.  Of  what  Chaucer  did  between  1360  and 
1366  we  are  still  ignorant,  except  that  we  are 
sure  he  was  makuig  continuous  lOve,  from  1361 
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at  least,  to  his  pitiless  mistress,  who  rejected  him 
even  before  he  dared  declare  his  love.  This  new 
entry  also  clears  up  another  point,  that,  as  we 
know  Chaucer  was  "  Valettus'*  of  the  King  in 
1367,  and,  afterwards,  interchangeably  with  being 
"Scutifer'*  and  **  Armiger"  (esquire),  some  of 
the  valets  must  have  been  of  equal  standing  with 
the  esquires,  although  in  this  Schedule  of  1366, 
and  other  Records,  the  Valetti  are  put  in  separate 
classes,  according  as  they  belonged  to  the  offices, 
stable,  chapel,  etc.,  and  generally  beneath  the 
esquires.  Unluckily,  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
this  fortieth  year  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign  do 
not  contain  Chaucer's  name,  or  enable  one  to 
decide  what  kind  of  clothes  he  had,  or  the  cost  of 
them.  Still  more  unluckily,  the  Household  Or- 
dinances (or  **  Liber  Niger  Domus  Edwardi  ter- 
tii")  are  not  in  the  Record  Office  or  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  we  are  not  not  quite  certain 
whether  Chaucer  was  expected  (although  no 
doubt  he  was),  like  Edward  the  Fourth's  esquires, 
**  wynter  and  somer,  in  aftymoones  and  in  even- 
inges,  to  drawe  to  lordes  chambres  within  courte, 
there  to  kepe  honest  companye  aftyr  theyre  cun- 
nynge,  in  talkynge  of  cronycles  of  Kings  and  of 
other  polycyes,  or  in  pype)mg,  or  harping,  syng- 
ing,  or  other  actes  martialles,  to  help  occupy  the 
courte,  and  accompany  straungers,  tyll  the  tyme 
require  of  departyng.'*  Pleasant  it  must  have 
been  "  to  kepe  honest  companye"  with  Chaucer, 
to  hear  him  harp,  and  sing  chronicles  of  kings ! 
We  hope  the  Lord  Chamberlain  may  have  some 
more  records  about  him. — Athenceum. 
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Gigantic  Evergreens  in  California. — In 
the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Science  of  California,"  Dr.  Kellog  says  he  had 
just  returned  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  finest 
evergreens  that  there  were  in  California — true 
chestnut  trees,  Castanea  chrysophylla,  from  100 
to  200  feet  high,  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
clean  trunk  of  50  to  75  feet.  Similar  statements 
he  had  made  times  unnumbered  from  the  Acade- 
my's  first  existence,  and  were  in  the  **  Proceed- 
ings," but  seemed  to  be  overlooked  by  his  Eastern 
friends.  He  would  also  state  that,  on  the  trip,  he 
had  met  with  the  Rhus  aromatica^  a  shrub  found 
in  Sacramento  City,  on  his  first  arrival,  in  1849, 
and  often  brought  to  his  attention  since.  This 
also  had  often  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Academy.  A  Viburnum  is  among  the  Academy's 
collection  from  this  part  of  California  (  Mendocino 
County),  recently  presented,  besides  two  speci- 
mens of  huckleberries,  if  no  more. 

Inquiry  into  the  Antecedents  of  Scien- 
tific Men.— The  London  "  Medical  Record," 
says  that  following  out  a  line  of  inquiry  suggested 
by  the  remarkably  interesting  recent  work  of  M. 
Decandolle,  Mr.  Francis,  F.A.S.,  has  issued  a 
schedule  of  minute  and  seaching  questions  as  to 
their  personaljand^family  antecedents  to  about  250 


of  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  object  is  to  set  forth  the  influence 
through  which  the  dispositions  of  original  work- 
ers in  science  have  most  commonly  been  formed, 
and  have  afterwards  been  trained  and  confirmed. 
The  inquiry  is  one  of  much  interest,  and  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  curious  information  is  sore  to 
be  obtained  in  this  way. 

Recent  Estimate  of  the  Velocity  of 
Light. — M.  Cornuhas,  we  understand,  repeated, 
with  all  the  precautions  suggested  by  the  recent 
progress  in  physical  science,  the  experiment  of 
Fizeau  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light.  His 
researches,  which  have  extended  over  a  period  of 
three  years,  lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  toothed 
wheel  used  in  this  method  is  capable  of  giving 
more  accurate  results  than  the  revolving  mirror 
employed  by  Foucault.  The  principal  station, 
containing  the  toothed  wheel  and  the  mechanisii 
for  rotating  it,  the  means  of  illumination,  the  tele- 
scope,  the  velocity-register,  &c.,  was  at  the  £cole 
Polytechnique.  The  other  station  in  which  the 
collimating  telescope  and  the  reflector  were  placed 
was  at  Mont  VaJerien.  The  distance  between 
them  was  carefully  measured  and  found  to  be  lo^- 
310  metres,  with  a  probable  error  of  less  than  ten 
mitres.  The  wheel  was  carried  upon  the  arbor 
of  the  minute-hand  of  an  improved  clock-work. 
Three  of  these  wheels  were  made  use  of,  having 
respectively  104,  116,  and  140  teeth.  To  the 
clock-work  an  electric  apparatus  to  register  the 
velocity  of  rotation  was  attached,  and  also  the 
means  for  .regulating  its  motion,  and  even  revers- 
ing its  direction.  A  velocity  of  700  to  800  revo- 
lutions per  second  could  be  thus  obtained,  whidi 
was  uniform,  and  perfectly  under  control.  The  . 
registering  apparatus  consisted  of  a  chronograph, 
upon  the  revolving  cylinder  of  which  three  electro- 
magnetic pens  made  their  marks  ;  one  of  these 
marked  seconds,  the  second  marked  the  rotations 
of  the  toothed  wheel,  and  the  third,  controlled  by 
a  key  in  the  hands  of  the  observer,  marked  tiie 
instants  of  eclipse.  The  calcium-light  was  gener- 
ally employed  as  the  source  of  illumination,  though 
a  simple  petroleum  lamp  was  also  occasionally 
used.  Over  a  thousand  separate  observations  were 
made  and  registered  upon  the  chronograph  ;  but 
only  the  best  of  these,  six  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  were  reduced.  These  reductions  gave 
the  following  values  in  kilometres,  for  the  velocity 
of  light  as  reduced  from  the  various  orders  of  the 
occultation  : — 

lit  order.  2nd  ord.    3rd  onl.     4th  ord.     Mh  ord.       eth  ord*    Tlk«ffA 
...      303,600    997,300    298,500    398,800    397*500300,400 

...  (17)  (236)  (376)  (480)  (91)  (a?) 
The  numbers  in  parenthesis  express  the  relalifc 
value  of  the  corresponding  observations,  and  WBt 
obtained  by  dividing  by  lo  the  product  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  observations  by  2* 
—  I  («  being  the  order  of  the  eclipse)  and  by  1, 1^ 
3,  or  4,  according  as  the  observation  was  re- 
corded as  fair,  good,  very  good,  or  excellent  The 
mean  result  is  298,400  kilometres;  multiplying 
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ihMMSDK  bf  i-oooj,  ihe  refnctiTC  inden  of  air, 
i(A5oo  kilotnelres  is  obtained  bs  llie  velocity  of 
li^tio  a  vacuum.  This,  Corn u believes,  is  ncca- 
rate  to  lig  of  its  value.  It  is  a  close  approxima- 
tion tolhcretult  of  Foucault,  298,000  kilometres, 
■tid  also  corresponiia  very  closely  to  [lie  value  ob- 
tuoed  from  the  solar  puxallax,  which  has  recently 
beeo  calculated  by  Levetrier,  from  observations 
upon  Mars  andVenus,  to  be  1I*'86.  Comu  be- 
lieves Ihat  with  stations  separated  from  20  to  30 
kilomitres,  it  would  be  possible  by  this  metbod 
to  obtiun  a  value  accurate  to  within  a  thousandth. 

iKjUHious  Effects  of  Co*l-Gas. — Expeti. 
ments  have  been  made  at  Berlin  which  corrolK)nUe 
fomter  observations  on  the  bjurious  efiect  of  coal- 
gu  on  vegeiuion.  In  the  botanical  garden  of 
that  city,  a  maple  and  a  lime  tree  were  trealed 
everyday  for  six  months  with  100  cubic  feet  of 
gas  poured  into  the  ground  at  about  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  trees.  They  began  to  look  sickly  at 
the  end  of  Ihe  first  month,  and  in  the  following 
year  tbcy  both  died.  It  was  then  foand  that  Ihe 
poisonous  action  of  the  ga»  begins  at  the  growing 
ends  of  the  roots.  'In  another  experiment,"  as  is 
recorded  in  the  y<nirHal  of  the  Cbrmual  Sotiily, 
'  twenty-live  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  dttily  passed 
into  a  plot  of  groand  having  a  surface  of  144 
sqoare  feet,  and  on  which  twelve  young  trees  had 
been  growing  for  a  year  and  a  half :  the  trees 
showed  Eigns  oF  poisoning  in  a  week's  lime,  where 
the  surface  of  the  sml  had  been  lirmly  stamped 
down,  anil  in  a  mon(h  all  had  lost  their  leaves.' 
From  these  open-air  experiments  it  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  the  humtngof  coal-gas  in  a  dwelling- 
house  ranst  be  injurious  to  health,  unless  great 
puns  are  taken  to  secure  proper  ventilation. 

About  Hvdko phobia. —In  his  late  work  on 
the  "  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body,"  Dr- 
Luke  supports  the  hypothesis  that  hydrophobic 
syniploms  are  olien  developed  without  previous  in- 
ocuUlion.  In  illustration,  he  relates  a  notable  in- 
stance ol  .^hysiduiof  Lyons,  who  having  assist- 
etl  in  Ihe  dissection  of  several  victims  of  the  dis- 
order, imagined  thai  he  himself  had  become  inocu- 
lated. On  attempting  to  drink  he  was  seized  with 
spasm  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  this  condition  roam- 
ed about  the  streets  for  three  days.  At  length 
bis  friends  succeeded  in  convincing  him  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  apprehensions,  and  he  al 
once  recovered.  Dr.  Marx,  a  German  physidan 
writing  to  Tie  Clinic,  regards  hydrophobia  as  a 
morbid  affection  of  the  imagination  induced  by 
fear,  and,  in  support  ol  his  opinion,  dies  some  in- 
leresting  cases  in  which  persons  unaware  of  the 
superstition  have  escaped  the  spasms. 

The  Tomb  of  Joshua.— M.  Gurfrin,  who  has 
been  engaged  for  the  French  Government  in  sden- 
tilic  researdics  in  Palestine,  has  recently  read  a 
paper  at  a  geographical  tODgress  at  Lyons,  de- 
scribing his  diseoveryof  ibe  lomb  of  Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun.  The  tomb,  he  .slates,  is  situate  at 
TigD^,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  andent  Tim- 
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nath  Semh,  the  heritage  of  Joshua.  In  the  hill 
at  this  place  arc  many  lombs,  and  this  one  has  a 
vestibule,  into  which  the  light  of  day  penetrates, 
supported  by  two  columns,  while  the  place  is  fur- 
nished with  nearly  30a  niches  for  tamps,  and  is 
soiled  evidently  from  their  use.  This  argues  thai 
some  periodical  celebrations  were  held  there.  TTiis 
vestibule  gives  entrance  to  two  chambers,  one  con- 
taining fiCleen  receptaclesforcof[ins,and  Ihe  other 
but  one.  In  this  latter  one  M.  Gu^rin  supposes 
the  body  of  Joshua  to  have  been  deposited,  and 
he  thinks.he  has  discovered  strong  evidence  of 
this  in  Ihe  statement  that  the  sharp  flint  knives 
with  which  Joshua  used  lo  circumcise  the  children 
of  Israel  at  Gitgal  were  buried  in  his  tomb.  On 
removing  Ihe  i/iirii  which  covered  the  floor  of  Ihe 
tomb,  a  large  number  of  flirtt  knives  were  found, 
and  on  making  some  excavations  al  Gilgal,  Ihe 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  a  number  of  similar  knives 
wereatsodiscovered.  The  pillars  in  the  vesiibole 
of  the  lomb  are  surrounded  by  a  lillel  in  Ibe 
style  of  Egyptian  monuments,  and  this  would  ar- 
gue a  period  of  about  the  lime  of  Joshua.  M. 
Guerin  also  believes  he  has  found  the  lomb  of  Ihe 
Maccabees  at  Medieh,  which  he  thinks  corresponds 
with  the  Modin  of  the  Ijook  of  Maccabees. 

Oxygen  as  a  PotsciK.— In  the  progress  of 
physiolo^cal  chemistry,  further  confirmation  is 
obtained  of  the  poisonous  eETcct  of  on  overdose  of 
oxygen.  This  gas  is  so  imjKirtant  a  constituent 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  socssential  to  health,  thai 
most  readers  will  be  greatly  surprised  lo  hear 
that  it  can  be  a  poison.  To  breathe  compressed 
air  is  dangerous,  as  some  workmen  have  experi- 
enced ;  and  it  has  been  recently  proved  that  thir- 
ly.five  per  cent,  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  acts  al  a 
rapid  poison.  Tlie  quanlity  usually  present  in 
blood  is  about  half  of  this.  Dogs  subjected  to 
compressed  air  fall  into  convulsions  at  a  pressure 
of  three  and  a  half  atmospheres,  and  at  five  atmo- 
spheres they  die.  In  many  respects  the  symp- 
toms of  poisoning  by  oxygen  resemble  those  of 
poisonf'  1;  by  strychnine. 

ANCiKvr  Greek  Crania. — AndenI  Greek 
crania  have  been  recently  discovered,  in  a  perfect 
stale  of  preservation,  at  Alhens.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  woman  named  Glykera,  as  we  learn  from  Ibe 
tombstone,  which  was  found  as  il  had  been  placed 
by  affectionate  survivors.  In  the  tomb  beside  Ihe 
skeleton  were  two  small  painted  vases,  and  on  the 
tombstone  was  sculptured  a  parting  scene  of  no 
great  artistic  merit.  The  second  is  that  of  an  old 
man.  It  was  found  May  17,  iSp,  in  a  lamb,  lying 
from  west  to  east,  and  containing,  besides,  about' 
thirty  vases,  a  silver  Gbula,  two  gold  rings,  a  gold 
plate,  and  some  articles  of  bronze,  hut  no  inscrip- 
lion  from  which  we  might  gather  any  knowledge 
of  its  tenant.  The  vases  are  ot  what  is  called 
the  earliest  style,  that  is,  the  style  which  prevailed 
in  Greece  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Ihe  hu- 
man figure  as  a  subject  of  decoration  in  vase 
painting.    Supposing  the  transition  from  Ihe  ear- 
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lier  to  the  later  style  of  painting  to  have  taken 
place  shortly  after  the  death  of  this  old  man,  and 
assuming  his  cranium  to  be  a  normal  cranium  of 
his  nationality  and  time,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  what  has  always  been  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  earliest  vases  on  which  the  human  figure  oc- 
curs— the  smallness  of  the  cranium— comes  to  be 
justified  as  a  correct  observation  of  nature.  Of 
both  crania,  indeed,  though  that  of  Glykera  can- 
not  be  regarded  as  of  an  early  date,  Virchow 
(who  gives  elaborate  measurements  and  descrip- 
tions of  them  in  the  "  2Seitschrift  fiir  Ethnologic," 
Berlin,  1872,  iv.p.  147)  remarks  that  their  capacity 
is  much  under  the  medium  of  modem  civilised  peo- 
ple, and  rather  resembles  that  of  savage  races. 
At  the  same  time  the  form  of  both  is  very  beauti- 
ful, the  vaulting  of  the  male  head  being  particu- 
larly fine.  In  occipital  development  it  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Glykera.  But  in  spite  of  this  dif- 
ference, the  similarity  between  them  is  so  great 
in  the  formation  of  the  brow  and  face  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  both  per  sons  having  been 
types  of  the  same  race. 

Activity  in  the  Growth  of  Plants. — A 
recent  number  of  the  **  Gardener's  Chronicle" 
expresses  itself  on  this  point.  It  says  : — *'  How 
little  we  think  of  the  prodigious  activity  manifest- 
ed in  the  growth  of  plants  during  a  few  weeks. 
The  process  is  gradual  and  noiseless ;  moreover  it 
is  of  everyday  occurrence,  and  hence  is  disregard- 
ed. How  much  water  must  be  absorbed  and  ex- 
haled, how  much  air  inhaled  and  exhaled,  how 
much  carbon  fixed,  during  the  process  ?  Here,  by 
way  of  illustration  of  our  remarks,  are  some  mea- 
surements of  an  ordinary  plant  of  Abies  Nordman- 
niana,  which  we  took  a  day  or  two  since.  The 
shrub  is  only  2  feet  6  inches  in  height,  the  num- 
ber of  young  shoots  of  this  year's  growth  upon 
it  is  five  hundred  and  eighty-five  (585) ;  the  shoots 
vary  in  length  from  half  an  inch  to  6  inches,  their 
aggregate  length  is  eleven  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  (1,171)  inches,  or  nearly  ninety-eight  (98) 
feet.  Dividing  the  aggregate  length  of  the  shoots 
(1,171  inches)  by  their  number  (585),  we  find 
the  mean  length  of  the  shoots  to  bs  about  2  inch- 
es. The  average  number  of  leaves  on  each  inch 
of  a  number  of  shoots  taken  at  random  was  34, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  leaves  on  these  585 
shoots  may  be  set  down  at  39,814.  Assuming 
each  leaf  to  be  only  one  inch  in  length — which  is 
considerably  under  the  mark,  even  when  all  the 
small  undeveloped  leaves  are  taken  into  conside- 
ration— we  should  have  for  tlie  leaves  a  length  of 
about  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  one  (3,501) 
feet,  so  that,  in  round  numbers,  we  may  say  that, 
including  the  shoots  and  leaves,  the  growth  in 
length  alone  of  this  very  moderate-sized  young 
tree,  during  this  season,  has  amounted  to  the 
prodigious  number  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
(3,600)  feet,  so  that  if  the  shoots  and  the  leaves 
could  all  be  placed  end  to  end  in  a  continuous  line 


they  would  occupy  considerably  more  than  half  a 
mile!" 

Lime  as  a  Preservative  of  Wood. — ^A 
writer  in  Chambers's  Journal  sajrs  that  certain 
facts  have  been  made  known  which  show  that 
lime  is  a  good  preserver  of  timber.  Ships  and 
barges  used  for  the  transport  of  lime  last  longer 
than  others.  A  small  coasting- schooner,  laden 
¥rith  lime,  was  cast  ashore  and  sunk.  She  was 
raised  and  set  afloat  once  more,  and  remained 
sound  for  thirty  years.  Again,  a  platform  of  nine 
planks  was  used  to  mix  mortar  on  during  three 
generations  ;  then,  being  no  longer  required,  was 
neglected,  and  at  length  hidden  by  grass  that 
grew  over  it.  Sixty  years  afterwards,  on  clearing 
the  ground,  it  was  discovered  sound  and  well-pre- 
served. 
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VARIETIES. 

Persian  Punishments. — It  could  not  interest 
the  general  reader  were  we  to  dilate  up>on  the 
particular  laws  and  penalties  enacted  for  ead 
species  of  misdemeanour,  though  we  may  mentioo 
that,  as  there  is  no  system  of  convict-labor,  the 
government  cannot  afford  to  keep  men  in  confine* 
ment,  and  so  capital  and  corporeal  punishment, 
with  fines,  are  all  that  offenders  have  to  dread. 
Murder  and  high-handed  robbery  are  genenllj 
punished  by  death ;  but  as  the  former  is  commnt* 
able  to  the  {heir  of  the  deceased,  who  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  doing  as  he  chooses  with  the  murderer, 
a  premium  is  offered  on  this  species  of  crime^ 
impatient  heirs  not  unfrequently  getting  their  ^^ 
lations  put  out  of  the  way,  and  then,  by  this  law, 
shielding  their  tool  from  any  but  nominal  pomsh- 
ment.  .  Either  highway  robbery  or  simple  theft 
is  to  be  compromised  by  a  fine,  though  by  a  law 
of  the  Koran,  a  thief  is  subjected  to  amputation 
of  an  arm,  hand,  ear,  or  nose ;  and  as  the  trunk 
thus  mutilated  is  at  once  dipped  into  boiling  oil, 
mortification  rarely  follows,  and  the  wound  tocm 
heals.  For  other  offences,  such  as  assault,  or  any 
injury  to  the  person,  &c.,  the  old  Jewish  iaxt^ 
onis  is  enforced,  unless,  indeed,  a  pecuniary  equi- 
valent is  given  to  the  prosecutor,  or  a  suffidendj 
large  bribe  to  the  judge,  either  of  which  will  al- 
ways prevent  any  other  punishment  from  being 
inflicted.  As  for  the  forms  of  capital  punishment 
in  Persia,  some  of  them  are  too  horrible  to  mea- 
tion — strangulation  or  suffocation  being  amongAe 
least  offensive  methods  employed.  Sometiiiiei 
though  rarely,  in  the  case  of  relations,  onelifef 
when  offered,  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  one  forfeit- 
ed. When  the  king  decides  on  the  death  of  any 
of  the  great  nobles,  or  rulers,  a  special  messeager 
is  at  once  started  off  with  the  warrant.  He  riilei 
night  and  day  until  he  reaches  his  destination,whei^ 
without  any  delay,  he  at  once  goes  to  the  -iiiSBi 
is  admitted  as  coming  from  the  king,  anddravivg 
the  warrant  with  one  hand,  and  his  scimitar  witfc 
the  other,  he  then  and   there  kills  him,  witboit 


usaally  any  atlempt  M  resistance  being  made. — 
CAamifri'i  yeurnal. 

Brain-work. — Brain -work,  even  haid  brain- 
work,  does  not  necessarilf  conduce  to  disease.  ^If, 
in  any  given  case,  it  is  productive  of  this  result, 
it  will  invariably  be  found,  on  investigation,  thai 
thewotk  hn^  Iwen  done  under  injurious  emotional 
conditions,  such  as  the  distractions  arising  from 
anxiety,  hurry,  or  ihc  pressing  sense  of  responsi- 
triUty.  or  all  the  organs  of  Ihe  body,  the  brain  is 
the  hardiest,  ihe  most  capable  of  exceeding  its 
ordinary  duties  with  impunity,  Any  extraordinary 
exertion  thrown  on  the  other  organs  is  sooner  or 
later  emphatically  resented.  The  quality  of  the 
brain  which  is  most  conservative  of  its  health  is 
its  versatility.  One  part  of  the  organ  may  be 
fresh,  while  anolheris  jaded,  and  it  has  the  power 
of  resting  in  parts  that  are  exhausted,  while  it 
continues  active  in  other  porbi  that  are  slillvigor- 
oos.  One  of  the  secrets  of  safe  continued  brain- 
work  is  to  vary  frequently  the  kind  of  mental  oc- 
cupation. This  is  B  species  of  mental  gymnastics 
by  whicli  all  parts  of  the  organ  of  thought  are 
exerdaed  in  lum.  Even  in  many  cases  of  cere- 
bral  exhaustion,  change  of  work  is  probably  pre- 
ferable to  complete  cessation  from  mental  toil. 
The  mind  cannot  lie  long  follow  without  In-inEing 
forth  weeds.  Through  want  of  employment,  it 
becomea  relaxed  in  tone,  less  amenable  to  dis- 
dpline,  and  less  fitted  for  steady  work.  When 
the  present  Prime  Minister  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  holiday,  aher  the  eihausting  labors  of  a 
heavy  session,  in  vnlin^yiwemm  Miindi,  he  was 
the  means  of  drawing  attention  to  an  important 
principle  of  mental  therapeutics.  Had  he  spent 
tlie  same  time  in  continental  travel,  or  on  the 
Scotch  moors,  he  might  indeed  have  relumed  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  session  equally  recovered 
from  the  effect!  of  overwork,  but  be  would  not 
have  been  equally  fit  to  resume  his  parliamentary 
duties— i:3fli«im'j  Journal. 

iMAClNAnvK  Medicine. — Charms,  amidels, 
talismans,  and  phylacteries  all  belong  to  the  list 
of  articles  which  produce  imaginative  cures  ;  see- 
ing that  the  persons  who  trust  to  them  believe 
in  some  good  obtainable  from  them,  in  purse  or 
in  person,  in  health  or  in  welfare;  and  if  the 
good  does  <ome,  more  assuredly  the  imagination 
is  the  channel  through  which  it  approaches.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  at  a  town  in  Worcestershire, 
•iter  the  inquest  on  the  body  of  n  man  drowned 
in  the  lievern,  a  ivoman  applied  to  the  chief  con- 
tCsble  fur  permission  to  draw  Ihc  hand  of  ber 
Mnii  a  Imy  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  nine 
times  across  the  dead  man's  throat,  in  order  to 
bring  alHJtil  Ihe  leniDvnl  of  a  wen  from  Ihe  boy's 
neck!  In  onotlier  instance,  in  the  same  county, 
this  was  actually  done,  with  fatal  results;  for  the 
man  had  died  of  typhoid  fever,  which  was  in  this 
w«y  communicaled  lo  several  living  peisons.  A 
ring  mailc  of  the  hinge  of  a  cofhn,  and  a  rusty 
old  sword  hung  by  Ihe  bedside,  are  (in  some  dis- 


tricts) charms  ag.iinst  the  Cramp;  headache  is  re- 
moved by  the  halter  Ihat  has  hung  a  criminal, 
and  also  by  a  snulf  made  from  moss  that  has 
grown  on  a  human  skull  in  a  graveyard, 
man's  hand,  and  especially  the  hand  of  a  man 
who  had  been  cut  down  while  hanging,  dispels 
lumors.  Warts  may  be  removed  by  rubbing 
Ihcm  with  a  bit  of  stolen  beef;  the  chips  of  a 
gallows,  worn  in  a  little  bag  round  the  neck,  will 
cure  the  ague;  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  suspend- 
ed at  die  l>ed's  head,  will  prevent  nif' 
Many  verses  are  known,  which,  if  i 
aloud,  are  credited  with  curing  cramp,  burn 
other  bodily  troubles.  When  you  have  Ihe  whoop- 
ing-cough, apply  for  a  remedy  to  the  first  person 
you  meet  with  riding  on  a  piebald  horse — a  cere- 
mony that  Doctor  Letlsom,  Ihe  physician,  was 
fated  more  than  once  to  become  acquainted  with. 
—AUtlu  Ytar  Round. 
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JQH-  DbKHIS. 

Gipsy  Supbrsition. — The  reader  who  is  fwni- 
liar  with  the  religious  observances  of  India  \% 
probably  awars  of  Ihe  eitraordinary  regard  in 
which  the  cup  is  held  by  many  sects.  In  Ger- 
many,  as  Mr.  Liebich  declares,  drinking  cups  ore 
kepi  liy  the  gipsies  with  superslilious  regard,  the 
utmost  care  being  taken  that  they  never  fall  le 
Ihe  ground.  "Should  this  happen,  Ihc  cup  il 
Kfwr  used  again.  By  touching  Ihe  ground  it 
becomes  sacred,  and  should  no  more  be  tised. 
When  a  gipsy  cares  for  nodiing  else  he  keeps  his 
drinking-cup  under  every  cirEuiiislance."  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  this  species  of 
regard  for  the  cup  ever  existed  in  England,  hut  I 
know  of  many  who  could  not  be  induced  to  drink 
from  a  white  cup  or  bowl,  the  reason  alleged  be- 
ing Ihe  very  frivolous  and  insufficient  one,  that  it 
reminded  them  of  a  blood-basin.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  this  could  sever  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  antipathy.  No  such  considera- 
tion deiers  Englisli  peasants  from  using  white 
crockery  drinking- vessels.  Id  Germany,  among 
the  gipsies,  if  a  woman  has  trodden  on  any  object, 
or  if  the  skirt  of  her  dress  haa  swept  over  or 
touched  it,  Il  is  either  destroyed,  or  if  of  value  is 
ilLsposed  of  or  never  used  again.  I  found  on  in- 
quiry Ihat  the  same  cnstom  sliil  prevails  among 
the  old  gipsy  families  In  England,  and  that  if  the 
object  be  a  crockery  plate  or  cup,  il  is  at  ones 
broken.    For  this   reason,  even  mote  than  for 
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convenience,  real  gipsies  are^accustomed  to  hang 
every  cooking  utensil,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
table,  high  up  in  their  wagons.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  point  out  how  closely  these  ideas  agree 
with  those  of  many  Hindus. — From  "  The  Eng- 
lish Gipsies  and  their  Language. 

The  Melody  of  Birds. — Listen  to  the  charm 
of  birds  in  any  sequestered  woodland,  on  a  bright 
forenoon  in  June.  As  you  try  to  disentangle 
the  medley  of  sounds,  the  first,  perhaps,  which 
will  strike  your  ear  will  be  the  loud,  harsh,  mono- 
tonous, flippant  song  of  the  chaffinch;  and  the 
metallic  clinking  of  two  or  three  sorts  of  titmice. 
But  above  the  tree-tops,  rising,  hovering,  sink- 
ing, the  woodlark  is  fluting,  tender  and  low. 
Above  the  pastures  outside  the  skylark  sings — as 
he  alone  can  sing ;  and  close  by,  from  the  hollies 
rings  out  the  blackbird's  tenor — rollicking,  auda- 
cious, humorous,  all  but  articulate.  From  the 
tree  above  him  rises  the  treble  of  the  thrush, 
pure  as  the  song  of  angels ;  more  pure,  perhaps, 
in  tone,  though  neither  so  varied  nor  so  rich,  as 
the  song  of  the  nightingale.  And  there,  in  the 
next  holly,  is  the  nightingale  himself:  now  croak- 
ing like  a  frog ;  now  talking  aside  to  his  wife  on 
the  nest  below ;  and  now  bursting  out  into  that 
song,  or  cycle  of  songs,  in  which  if  any  man  finds 
sorrow,  he  himself  surely  finds  none.  All  the 
morning  he  will  sing ;  and  again  at  evening,  till 
the  small  hours,  and  the  chill  before  the  dawn ; 
but  if  his  voice  sounds  melancholy  at  night, 
heard  all  alone,  or  only  mocked  by  the  ambitious 
blackcap,  it  sounds  in  the  bright  morning  that 
which  it  is,  the  fulness  of  joy  and  love,     Milton's 

"  Sweet  bird,  that  shun*st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy," 

is  untrue  to  fact.  So  far  from  shunning  the  noise 
of  folly,  the  nightingale  sings  as  boldly  as  any- 
where close  to  a  stagecoach  road,  or  a  public 
path,  as  anyone  will  testify  who  recollects  the 
"Wrangler's  Walk"  from  Cambridge  to  Trump- 
ington  forty  years  ago,  when  the  covert,  which 
has  now  become  hollow  and  shelterless,  held,  at 
every  twenty  yards,  an  unabashed  and  jubilant 
nightingale.  Coleridge  surely  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  guessed  that — 

*'  Some  night-wandering  man,  whose  heart  was  pierced 
With  the  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  love 
(And  so,  poor  wretch,  filled  all  things  with  himself. 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow)— he,  and  such  as  he, 
First  named  these  sounds  a  melancholy  strain. 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit." 

Prose  Idylls,    By  C.  JCingsley. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  Publishers. — 
It  was  during  the  spring  of  1822  that  Sir  Walter 
wrote  the  dramatic  sketch  entitled  Halidon  Hill, 
for  the  copyright  of  which  he  received  £1000. 
Mr.  Cadell  writes  to  my  father  on  May  24: — **  I 
hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  what  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  tell  you.     I  intended  to  have  written  to 


you  to-dayj  on  the^subject  at  any  rate.     I  have 
given   Sir   Walter  |  one    thousand    pounds   for  a 
poem !     The  thing  is  written,   and   I    hope   to 
have  Jt  out  in  a  fortnight.     The  circumstances  are 
as  Tollows  : — **  He  only  came  from   Abbotsford 
on  Wednesday.     He  called  yesterday  about  noon, 
and  seemed  displeased  at  James  B.  not  meeting 
him  for  the  purpose  of  talking  over  a  Dramatic 
Poem  he  has  written.     He  had  been  asked  by 
Miss  Baillie  to  contribute  a  few  pages  to  a  pic- 
nic book,  and   wrote  this,  but  it  turned  out  too 
long — it  will    make  as   much  as   Lord  Byron's 
Manfred   or  his    own  Waterloo.      He  said  lie 
would  date  it  from  Abbotsford,  but  agreed  at  my 
request  to  put  his  name  to  it.    The  MS.  was  on 
B's  desk  when  I  went  down  a  little  after;  I  made 
my  calculations,  found   that  9,000  Waterloo  had 
divided  ;f  1,300 ;   wrote  Sir  Walter  a  note,  went 
with  it  myself,  and  closed  for  ;^i,ooo  in  five  min- 
utes.    He  seemed  much  gratified.     He  wrote  it 
in  two  days.     It  will  pay  us  out  and  out,  and  all 
over  will  be  ours,  besides  the  copyright,     I  think 
you  will  approve  of  this.     My,  views  were  these 
here  is  a  commencement  of  a  series  of  dramatic 
writings  —  let  us  begin  by  buying  them  oat 
The  author  is  so  well  pleased  that  I  have  no 
doubt  of  managing  the  others  in  the  same  way. 
I  shall  lay  on  10,000.     I  am  quite  happy  to  have 
such  a  nice  little  thing  to  blaze  out  with  just  now 
at  the  heels  oi^igcV'— Archibald  Constable  and 
his  Literary  Correspondence. 

Pilgrimages.  —  It  is  generally  assumed, 
though  very  rashly,  that  pilgrimages  are  an  insti- 
tution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  truth,  however,  for  they 
are  as  old  as  history  itself  Herodotus,  "  the 
Father  of  History,"  for  instance,  was  an  invete* 
rate  pilgrim ;  at  all  events,  he  spent  his  life  in 
visits  of  a  more  or  less  religious  <:haracter  to 
every  temple  and  holy  place  to  which  he  conid 
get  access  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  east 
of  the  Mediterranean,  including  Egypt  and  Am 
Minor ;  and  we  learn  on  high  authority  that  both 
Croesus  and  Alexander  the  Great  made  special 
expeditions  to  the  shrines  of  the  heathen  deities 
for  certain  purposes  of  their  own.  Indeed,  tl^ere 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Noah  and  his  Uask- 
ily  in  after-life  did  not  leave  unvisited^the  Moon- 
tain  of  Ararat — that  sacred  spot  on  which  tiie 
Ark  had  rested ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
unfortunate  destruction  of  all  antediluvian  doca- 
ments  by  the  Flood,  we  should  probably  hate 
been  able  to  prove  that  Adam  and  £ve,  after 
their  expulsion  from  Eden,  went  back  more  than 
once  to  the  home  so  sacred  in  their  memocittv 
and  that,  if  not  in  fact,  at  all  events  in  wish  and 
intention,  they  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  "pilgrim- 
age." But,  seriously  speaking,  the  love  of  as- 
sociating places  with  persons,  and  persons  vith 
places,  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  nature  of  eWT- 
body  who  has  something  in  him  or  her  liijhnr 
and  better  than  plain  prose  and  dry  maltaM^ 
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fact  Our  Yankee  cousins  are  business-like  and 
commercial  enough  in  their  ways ;  but  who  of 
them  that  can  afford  the  journey  does  not  make 
a  pilgrimage,  once  in  his  life,  to  Europe  and  Old 
England  ?  and,  on  reaching  England,  what  places 
do  they  visit  ?  First  of  all,  as  the  good  people  of 
Herald's  College  will  tell  you,  they  find  out  the 
old  parish  churches  where  their  fathers  lie  buried ; 
and  when  they  have  made  a  pilgrimage  thither, 
they  flock  in  shoals  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
Abbotsford,  and  Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  New- 
stead,  and  Stoke  Pogis,  in  order  to  tread  the 
same  ground,  and  gaze  upon  the  same  fields,  and 
woods,  and  rivers  which  were  gazed  on  by  Shake- 
speare and  Walter  Scott,  by  Byron  and  Gray, 
and  which  they  fondly  regard  as  still  haunted  by 
the  spirits  of  those  poets.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  that  everyone  who  takes  an  excursionist 
ticket  to  see  Glastonbury,  or  Malmesbury,  or  Tin- 
tem,  or  the  Lakes,  is  in  principle  as  much  a  pil- 
grim as  those  who  four,  five,  or  six  hundred 
years  ago  walked  along  the  weary  road  to  the 
shrines  of  St.  Dunstan  at  Winchester,  of  St. 
Cuthbert  at  Durham,  or  of  Our  Lady  at  Walsing- 
ham,  or  rode,  as  Chaucer's  pilgrims  did,  from 
the  *' Tabard  "  Inn  along  the  wa  sacra  of  Kent, 
through  Sittingbourne  and  Faversham,  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  Thomas  A' Beckett  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Canterbury.  —From  "  GentlemarCs 
Magazine,^'* 

Clever  Excuses. — Palmer  the  actor  would 
not  have  come  under  the  ban  as  a  man  good  at 
excuse- making.  One  day,  while  busy  in  his  gar- 
den at  Kentish-town,  he  was  stimg  in  the  eye 
by  a  wasp,  with  such  effect  that  he  was  obliged 
to  send  word  to  the  theatre  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  appear  on  the  stage  that  eve- 
ning. The  customary  apology  on  account  of 
sudden  indisposition  was  made  by  the  manager. 
A  pittite,  however,  was  incredulous,  and  rising 
in  his  place,  loudly  gave  his  disbelief  expression, 
until  the  audience,  convinced  they  were  being 
deceived,  became  uproarious,  and  insisted  upon 
seeing  the  actor  himself ;  so  the  manager  was 
obliged  to  fetch  him.  When  Palmer  walked  on 
the  stage,  the  people  saw  no  sign  of  any  ailment, 
and  hissed  him  unmercifully.  As  soon  as  quiet 
could  be  restored.  Palmer,  advancing  to  the  foot- 
lights, addressed  the  house  briefly,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  the  purpose,  with,**  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  am  aware  the  odd  effect  my  appearance  here 
may  produce  after  the  apology  which  has  been 
made  for  my  illness,  which  I  thought  it  hardly 
possible  to  describe  by  communitation  to  the 
theatre."  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts 
of  «* No  wonder!"  **  Shame!"  «*  What's  the  mat- 
ter?" **The  fact  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
illness  was  all  my  eye!"  Of  course,  the  impa- 
tient people  interpreted  the  dubious  expression 
their  own  way,  and  a  scene  of  confusion  resulted 
easier  to  be  imagined  than  described.  For  once, 
at  least,  Palmer  achieved  the  height  of  an  actor's 
ambition,  and   brought  down  the    house.      We 


do  not  (suppose  an  army  was  ever  yet  defeated 
without  plenty  of  proof  being  forthcoming  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  victorious,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  beat  the  way  in  wliich  a  Yankee,  brag- 
ging of  his  countrymen's  warlike  achievements, 
disposed  of  the  Englishman's  reminder  that  they 
got  the  worst  of  it  at  Long  Island.  "Well, 
yes,"  said  he,  **you  did  whip  us  there ;  but  then, 
you  see,  in  that  battle  the  Americans  somehow 
didn't  seem  to  take  any  interest  in  the  fight." 
This  was  as  pure  an  invention  as  the  story  with 
which  Dr.  Chalmers's  aunt  averted  the  punctual- 
ity-loving doctor's  wrath,  when  she  came  down  late 
to  breakfast.  She  laid  the  blame  of  her  bed- 
keeping  upon  a  dream,  exclaiming,  before  he  had 
time  to  speak :  **  Oh,  Mr.  Chalmers,  I  had  such 
a  strange  dream ;  I  dreamt  that  you  were  dead ! 
I  dreamt  that  the  funeral-day  was  named,  the  hour 
fixed,  the  funeral  cards  sent  out.  Then  the  day 
came,  the  folk  came,  and  the  hour  came ;  but  what 
do  you  think  happened  ?  Why,  the  clock  had 
scarce  done  chapping  twelve,  the  time  named  in 
the  invitations,  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard 
inside  the  coffin,  and  a  voice  came  out  of  it,  say- 
ing: **Twelve's  chappit,  and  ye're  no  liftin'i" — 
Chambers*  s  Journal, 

Anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith. — Lord  Hough- 
ton, in  his  Monographs  Personal  and  Social,  gives 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith, 
for  the  authenticity  of  which,  he  says,  he  \vill  not 
vouch,  but  which  seems  to  him  good  enough  to  be 
true.  On  being  settled  at  his  small  living  in  York- 
shire, Sydney  willingly  assisted  his  neighbors  in 
their  clerical  duties.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind 
'  he  dined  with  the  incumbent  on  the  preceding 
Saturday,  and  the  evening  passed  in  great  hilarity, 
the  squire,  by  name  Kershaw,  being  conspicuous 
for  his  loud  enjoyment  of  the  stranger's  jokes.  **  I 
am  very  glad  that  I  have  amused  you,"  said  Mr. 
Sydney  Smith  at  parting,  **but  you  must  not 
laugh  at  my  sermon  to-morrow."  **  I  should 
hope  I  know  the  difference  between  here  and  at 
church,"  remarked  the  gentleman  with  sharpness. 
**  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'*  replied  the  visitor; 
**  I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  on  it,"  said  the  squire. 
**  Take  you,"  replied  the  divine.  Next  day,  the 
preacher  ascended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  apparent- 
ly suffering  from  a  severe  cold,  with  his  handker- 
chief to  his  face,  and  at  once  sneezed  out  the  name 
Ker-shaw  several  times,  in  various  intonations. 
This  ingenious  assumption  of  the  readiness  with 
which  a  man  would  recognize  his  own  name  in 
sounds  imperceptible  to  the  ears  of  others,  prov- 
ed accurate.  The  poor  gentleman  burst  into  a 
guffaw,  to  the  scandal  of  the  congregation ;  and 
the  minister,  after  looking  at  him  with  stern  re- 
proach, proceeded  with  his  discourse,  and  won 
the  bet. 

Night  Fears. — I  then  was  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  host  of  night-agitators,  ghosts,  goblins, 
demons,  burglars,  elves,  and  witches.  Horrid 
ghastly  tales  and  ballads,  of  which  crowds  after- 
wards came  in  my  way,  bad  not  yet  cast  their 
shadowy  over  my  mind.    And  yet  I  was  terrified 
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in  the  dark,  and  used  to  think  of  lions,  the  only 
form  of  terror  which  my  dark-engendered  agita* 
tion  would  take.  My  next  bugbear  was  the 
Ghost  in  Hamlet.  Then  the  picture  of  Death  at 
Hell  Gate  in  an  old  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  the 
delight  of  my  girlhood.  Last  and  worst  came 
my  uncle  Southey's  ballad  horrors,  above  all  the 
Old  Woman  of  Berkeley.  Oh,  the  agonies  I 
have  endured  between  nine  and  twelve  at  night, 
before  mamma  joined  me  in  bed,  in  presence 
with  that  hideous  assemblage  of  horrors,  the 
horse  with  eyes  of  flame  !  I  dare  not  even  now 
rehearse  these  particulars  for  fear  of  calling  up 
some  of  the  old  feeling  which,  indeed,  I  have 
never  in  my  life  been  quite  free  from.  What  made 
the  matter  worse  was  that,  like  all  other  nervous 
sufferings,  it  could  not  be  understood  by  the  in- 
experienced, and  consequently  subjected  the  suf- 
ferer to  ridicule  and  censure.  My  uncle  Southey 
laughed  heartily  at  my  agonies.  I  mean  at  the 
cause.  He  did  not  enter  into  the  agonies. 
Even  mamma  scolded  me  for  creeping  out  of  bed 
after  an  hour's  torture,  and  stealing  down  to  her 
in  the  parlor,  saying  I  could  bear  the  loneliness 
and  the  night-fears  no  longer.  But  my  father 
understood  the  case  better.  He  insisted  that  a 
lighted  candle  should  be  left  in  my  room,  in  the 
interval  between  my  retiring  to  bed  and  mam- 
ma's joining  me.  From  that  time  forth  my  suf- 
ferings ceased.  I  believe  they  would  have  de- 
stroyed my  health  had  they  continued.  Yet  I 
was  a  most /fearless  child  by  daylight,  ever  ready 
to  take  the  difficult  mountain  path  and  outgo  my 
companions'  daring  in  tree-climbing.  In  those 
early  days  we  used  to  spend  much  of  our  summer 
time  in  trees,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  some  of  our 
London  visitors. — From  **  Memoir  and  Letters  oj 
Sara  Coleridge,*' 

What  Art  Is.—'*  Fortunate  is  he  who  at  an 
early  age  knows  what  art  is !"  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult in  the  whole  course  of  ancient  and  modern 
literature  to  find  a  sentence  relating  to  art  imply- 
ing so  much  thought  and  experience  as  this. 
Goethe  felt  that  true  knowledge  of  a  subject  so 
difficult  and  complicated  as  art,  is,  if  we  reach  it 
at  all,  unhappily  only  too  likely  to  be  reached  at  a 
time  of  life  when  it  comes  too  late  to  be  carried 
out  effectively  in  practice,  and  that  therefore  the 
fortunate  man,  amongst  men  to  whom  art  is  of 
any  consequence,  is  he  to  whom  this  knowledge 
comes  early,  when  it  may  light  up  for  him  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  works.  And  if  we  had  ac- 
cess to  Goethe's  mind,  such  as  it  was  when  he 
wrote  that  profound  and  immortal  sentence,  we 
shpuld  discover,  most  probably,  that  he  used  the 
word  •*  art "  in  a  sense  miich  more  comprehensive 
than  the  sense  that  is  commonly  attached  to  it, 
and  that,  in  his  much-embracing  view,  the  good 
consequences  of  a  knowledge  of  "what  art  is" 
would  extend  to  many  spheres  of  human  activity 
that  are  usually  believed  to  lie  entirely  outside  of 
art ;  indeed,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Goethe,  like 


other  enlightened  men  of  modem  times,  may  have 
perceived  that  art  cannot  be  understood,  until  so 
much  of  life  and  nature  is  understood  that  the 
mastery  of  this  single  subject  implies  at  least  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  almost  every  other  sub- 
ject.— Tlumghts  About  Art. 

Wordsworth's  Influence  upon   Mill. — 
In  the   first  place,  these  poems  addressed  them- 
selves powerfully  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  my 
pleasurable  susceptibilities,  the  love  of  rural  ob- 
jects and  natural  scenery;  to  which  I  had  been 
indebted  not  only  for  much  of  the  pleasure  of  my 
life,  but  quite  recently  for  relief  from  one  of  my 
longest  relapses  into  depression.     In  this  power 
of  rural  beauty  over  me,  there  was  a  foundation 
laid  for  taking  pleasure  in  Wordsworth's  |X)etry ; 
the  more  so,  as  his  scenery  lies  mostly  among 
mountains,  which,  owing  to  my   early  Pyrenean 
excursion,  were  my  ideal  of  natural  beauty.     Bat 
Wordsworth  would  never  have  had  any  great  eflfeci 
on  me,  if  he  had  merely  placed  before  me  beauti- 
ful pictures  of  natural  scenery.  Scott  does  this  still 
better  than  Wordsworth,  and  a  very  second-rate 
landscape  does  it  more  effectually  than  any  poet. 
What  made  Wordsworth's  poems  a  medicine  for 
my  state  of  mind,  was  that   they  expressed,  not 
mere  outward  beauty,  but  states  of  feeling,  and  of 
thought  colored  by  feeling,  under  the  excitement 
of  beauty.     They  seemed  to  be  the  very  culture 
of  the  feelings  which  I  was  in  quest  of.     In  them 
I  seemed  to  draw  from  a  source  of  inward  joy,  of 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which  could 
be  shared  in  by  all  human  beings  ;  which  had  no 
connection   with    struggle    or   imperfection,  but 
would  be  made  richer  by  every  improvement  in 
the  physical  or  social  condition  of  mankind.  From 
them  I  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be  the  peren- 
nial sources  of  happiness,  when  all  the    greater 
evils  of  life  shall  have  been  removed.     And  I  feU 
myself  at  once  better  and  happier  as  I  came  under 

their   m^M^viC^.— Autobiography,  by    ^oAn  Stuart 
Aft//, 

ELODIA. 

O  SUDDEN  heaven  !  superb  surprise  ! 
O  day  to  dream  again  ! 

0  Spanish  eyebrows,  Spanish  eyes, 
Voice  and  allures  of  Spain  ! 

No  answering  glance  her  glances  seek, 

Her  smile  no  suitor  knows  ; 
That  lucid  pallor  of  her  cheek 

Is  lovelier  than  the  rose  ;— 

But  when  she  wakens,  when  she  stirs, 

And  life  and  love  begin, 
How  blaze  those  amorous  eyes  of  hers, 

And  what  a  god  within  ! 

1  saw  her  heart's  arising  strife, 
Half  eager,  half  afraid  ; 

I  paused  ;  I  would  not  wake  to  life 
The  tinted  marble  maid. 

But  stariike  through  my  dreams  shall  go, 

Pale,  with  a  fiery  train, 
The  Spanish  glory,  Spanish  glow, 

The  passion  which  is  Spain. 


jr  what  Henry  Kulwer  was  (hmk- 
if  at  the  moment,  for  what  more  pe- 
cviiiarly  adiiresses  itself  to  the  sense  of  ma- 
terial enjoyment  and  the  eye,  for  the  com- 
bination of  comfort  with  space,  splendor, 
luxury  and  refinement  in  the  interior  ar- 
as  to  com-    rangements,  Holland  House  stands  equal- 
ry  Hill,  and    ly  unmatched.    There  is  a  real  charm,  an 
irresistible  attraction,  in   the  proportions, 
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ing  of   the  pictures,  busts,   decorations. 
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hangings,  china,  the  Elizabethan  staircase 
of  dark  oak,  and  the  quaintly  constructed 
hall.  The  late  Lord  de  Mauley  asked  one 
of  a  party  of  excursionists  whom  he  met 
in  a  gallery  at  Chatsworth,  to  tell  him 
where  he  was,  as,  after  a  week's  stay  in 
the  house,  he  had  lost  his  way.  This  could 
hardly  happen  at  Holland  House;  al- 
though it  is  large  enough  to  have  a  winter 
and  summer  set  of  sitting-rooms  and  (with- 
out counting  the  library!  ten  or  eleven  re- 
ception-rooms open  to  tne  guests. 

Considering  the  variety  of  almost  indis- 
pensable qualifications,  it  required  no  com- 
mon courage  and  self-reliance  in  a  young 
w^oman  settled  abroad  to  undertake  the  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  such  a  subject  in  all 
its  aspects.  But  Princess  Marie  Liechten- 
stein had  gifts  and  opportunities  which, 
used  as  she  was  capable  of  using  them, 
went  far  towards  counterbalancing  her  dis- 
advantages. Quick-witted  and  highly-edu- 
cated, observant,  sympathising,  appreciat- 
ing, she  had  been  cradled  in  Holland 
House,  nurtured  in  its  traditions,  and  im- 
bued from  infancy  Vith  the  genius  of  the 
place.  *  ^  ne  snis  pas  la  rose,  maisfai 
vecu  prh  d'dle,^  Although  she  had  seen 
only  a  surviving  relic  or  two  of  its  celebri- 
ties, her  impressions  from  constantly  hear- 
ing about  the  rest  of  them,  were  vivid  and 
lifelike :  she  had  a  speaking  acquaintance 
with  their  portraits :  her  knowledge,  if  se- 
condhand or  hearsay,  came  from  the  best 
sources  :  the  family  archives  were  open  to 
her ;  and  she  must  be  supposed  to  have 
laid  under  contribution  all  the  best  inform- 
ed friends  and  connections  of  the  house. 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  asked 
by  a  Frenchwoman  what  he  had  done  that 
people  should  think  him  so  superior, '  I  was 
obliged,'  he  says,  *  as  usual  to  refer  to  my 
projects.'  Among  these  was  a  history  of 
Holland  House,  as  well  as  a  complete 
History  of  England.  The  notes  made  for 
the  more  ambitious  project  were  turned  to 
good  account  by  Lord  Macaulay :  those 
on  Holland  House  have  been  equally  well 
employed  by  the  Princess. 

This  accomplished  lady  has  a  cultivated 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  along  with  a  keen 
sense  of  natural  beauty ;  and  she  writes 
about  objects  of  virtb  with  the  ease  and 
ceafidence  of  a  connoisseur.  Her  indus- 
try and  discriminating  research  are  shown 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  scattered 
facts  and  notices  she  has  brought  together 
from  every   quarter;    and  although  the 


amount  of  original  matter  is  1  ess  thah  may 
have  been  anticipated  and  some  of  the 
moral  reflections  and  sentim«5ntSil  touches 
might  have  been  spared,  she  has  produced 
a  curious  and  valuable  work  ;  enabling  us 
to  do  for  almost  every  room  in  the  man- 
sion what  the  brilliant  essayist  has  done 
for  the  gallery — make  them  the  scenes  of 
a  succession  of  tableaux  vivants^  in  which 
words  reproduce  character  and  expression 
as  vividly  as  the  pencil  or  th(j  brush.  It  is 
a  work  which  will  lie  long  on  the  drawing- 
table  before  it  is  promoted  'to  the  library, 
for  the  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
choice.  They  consist  of  five  steel  engrav- 
ings of  portraits,  and  between  sixty  and 
seventy  woodcuts.  The  c^ujirto  edition 
also  contains  forty  Heliotjqie  illustrations, 
which  are  really  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
art. 

The  difficulty  of  writing  ai  book,  or  even 
an  essay,  on  an  historic  sitcj,  lises  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  eminence  of  the  celebri- 
ties that  have  flung  a  halo  round  the  spot 
What  is  best  worth  teUiiig  is  familiarly 
known  already:  if* we  venture  on  the 
slightest  digression,  the  chances  are  that 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  beaten  track  of 
biography ;  and  the  utmost  'we  can  hope 
is,  that  some  traits  or  incidents  may  ac- 
quire an  air  of  novelty  by  being,  so  to 
speak,  localised.  The  safe:5t  course,  there- 
fore, is  to  keep  as  strictly  as  p  ossible  to  the 
subject,  and  place  the  miiiorr  notabilities, 
the  *  associate  forms  *  that  have  hitherto 
rested  in  comparative  obs«:urity,  in  broad 
relief. 

Despite  of  Pope's  warning;,  when  ladies 
get  hold  of  a  little  learning,  they  experience 
no  sense  of  danger.  They  are  apt  to 
think  it  new  to  others  beciiu  se  it  is  new  to 
them.  In  the  course  of  heir  introductory 
account  of  Kensington,  the  Princess  dis- 
courses trippingly  about  Do:mesday  Book, 
Saxon  derivations,  allodial  proprietors, 
hides  and  virgates  of  land,  and  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  De  Veres;  who  held  the  ma- 
nor till  1526,  when  it  passcfi  through  co- 
heiresses into  the  families  of  Neville, 
Wingfield,  and  Comwallis.  In  1610,  we 
find  it  the  property  of  Sir  Walter  Cope^ 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamh  ter  to  James  L, 
who  (in  1607),  before  acqu^iring  the  man- 
or, had  built  the  centre  and  turrets  of  whit 
was  then  Cope  Castle. 

*  As  for  the  ancient  Manor' il  ouse,  even  its  site 
is  unknown  ;  and  Sir  Walter  C  oj>e  not  mentioa- 
ing  such  a  habitation  in  his  will,   we  may  condide 
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that  it  w«s  destroyed  before  the  present  honse 
was  buUl ;  in  the  building  of  whicb,  indeed,  some 
of  its  raalecialswere  perhaps  used. 

'The  first  stone  is  often  lost  sight  of  beneath 
what  follows ;  so  the  name  of  Cope  is  superseded 
by  that  of  Holland,  and  Cope  Cattle  by  Holtand 
Hoiise.  But  it  may  be  now  lime  to  say  with  Vi- 
docq  :  Trvuva-mm  lafimme.  We  find  her  in  Sir 
Walter  Cope's  daughter  end  heiress,  Isabel,  who 
married  Sir  Henry  Rich,  created  in  1612  Biiron 
Kendnfton,  sent  10  Spain  by  James  I.  to  assist 
in  neniliating  a  marriage  tietween  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Infanta,  and  made  Earl  of  HolUind  in 
1624.  He  it  was  who  added  to  the  tiuilding  its 
wings  and  arcades;  and,  more  than  this,  he  em- 
ployed the  best  artists  of  the  time  in  decorating 
the  interior." 

This  Earl  of  Holland,  described  by 
Clareiidon  as  '  a  very  handsome  man  of  a 
lovely  and  winning  presence,  and  gentle 
conversation,'  played  a  busy  and  conspicu- 
ous rather  than  a  distinguished  part  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  llie  commence- 
ment of  the  Great  Rebellion.  He  stood 
so  high  in  favor  with  the  Court,  especially 
with  Queen  Henrietta,  whose  marriage  lie 
had  negotiated,  that  he  was  named  Gene- 
ral of  the  Horse  in  the  army  raised  against 
the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  1639.  His  re- 
treat from  Dunse  having  met'  with  disap- 
proval, lie  published,  in  1643,  'A  Declara- 
tion made  to  the  Kingdom,'  which  has 
been  called  a  bad  apology  for  bad  con- 
duct; and  in  1647,  he  fully  justified  the 
worst  suspidons  entertained  of  his  disloy- 
alty, by  lending  Hollajid  House  for  a  meet- 
ing between  Fairfax  and  sundry  disaffected 
Mwnbers  of  Parliament. 

'  "  Ptrftct  Diurmal,'"  Friday,  August  6. — This 
morning  the  members  of  Parliament  which  were 
driven  away  by  tumults  from  Weslminsler  met 
the  General!  at  the  Earle  of  Hollands  house  at 
Kensington,  and  subscribed  the  Declaration  of 
the  Army,  and  a  further  Declaration  of  their  ap- 
proving and  joyning  with  the  Army  in  their  last 
Sroceedings,  malting  null  all  acts  passed  by  the 
lembers  al  Westminster  since  yiily  the  36  lasL 
Afterwards  his  Excellency  with  the  Lords,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the 
Members  of  the  said  house,  and  many  other  Gen- 
try, marched  towards  Westminster,  a  Guard  of 
souldiers  3  deep  standing  from  thai  place  to  the 

The  year  following,  having  rejoined  the 
royalists,  he  was  taken  in  arras  for  the  king 
at  St.  Neots,  imprisoned  in  Warwick  Cas- 
tle, and  condemned  to  death  by  a  high 
court  of  justice  improvised  for  the  trial  of 
himself  and  others  similarly  situated.  He 
was  beheaded  in  Palace  Yard  on  the  9th 
March,  1 648-g,  meeting  death  with  a  (irm- 
s  which  haU  b«en  waoting  ia  the  lead- 


ing passages  of  his  life.  Warburton  (in  a 
note  on  Clarendon's  '  History ')  says  that 
he  lived  like  a  knave  and  died  hke  a  fool. 
He  appeared  00  the  scaffold  dressed  in  a 
white  satin  waistcoat  and  a  white  satin  cap 
with  silver  lace.  After  '  some  divine  con- 
ference '  with  a  clergyman  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  an  affectionate 
leave-taking  with  a  friend,  he  turned  to  the 
executioner  and  said,  '  Here  my  friend,  let 
my  Cloaths  and  my  body  alone,  there  is 
ten  pounds  for  thee,  that  is  belter  than  my 
cloaths,  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  when  you 
take  up  my  head,  do  not  take  qS  my 
cap-' 

'Then  going  to  the  front  of  the  Scaffold,  he 
said  to  the  People,  Cod  bliss  you  all.  God  give  al! 
haffinas  h  Ihu  Kingiem,  to  this  PiofU,  fa  Ihii 
N'ation.  Then  laying  nimself  down,  he  seemed  to 
pray  with  much  aff^ion  for  a  short  space,  and 
then  Ming  up  his  hcad(5eeingtheE»ecutioncr  by 
him)  he  said,  sl(^  whilelgivc  thisipa,  and  pre- 
sently after  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  saying, 
now,  now  1  just  as  the  words  were  conning  out  of 
his  mouth,  the  Executioner  at  one  blow  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.' 

'  Such,'  adds  the  Princess, '  was  the  end 
of  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland,  who 
owed  Holland  House  10  his  wife,  and  to 
whom*  Holland  House  owes  its  name.  The 
portrait  we  give  of  him  ...  is  from  an 
old  print,  and  may  excite  more  interest 
than  admiration.'  She  says  that  he  re- 
ceived all  that  was  clever  and  fashionable 
at  Holland  House,  not  confining  himself 
to  his  own  countrymen  ;  andBassompierre, 
who  came  over  in  1626  about  some  Court 
matter,  thinks  it  worth  recording  that  he 
dined  at  the  Earl  of  Holland's — '  d  Siin- 

It  is  surmised,  rather  than  stated,  thai 
the  next  inhabitant  of  the  house  was  Fair- 
fax :  that  Lambert  fixed  his  head-fju artery 
there  in  July  1649;  and  that  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  held  conferences  on  State  af- 
fairs in  a  field  forming  part  of  the  proper- 
ty ;  choosing  (on  account  of  Ireton's  deaf- 
ness) a  spot  where  there  was  no  danger  of 
their  being  overheard.  "  Eventually,  how- 
ever, the  widowed  Countess  of  Holland 
was  allowed  tQ  live  once  more  in  her  own 
home;  and  if  iftivthn  to  a  late  hi4sbami' 
can  be  prm)ed  by  opposition  to  his  enemies. 
Lady  Holland  was  a  devoted  widow,  for 
she  encouraged  acting  in  Holland  House 
when  theatres  were  shut  by  the  Puritans," 
This  was  a  somewhat  anomalous  mode  of 
showing  conjugal  devotion  to  a  dear  de- 
ceased, and  it  would  seem  that  t!ie  widow-- 
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ed  Countess  simply  fell  in  with  the  prac- 
tice prevalent  among  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis, 
of  lending  their  houses  to  the  players,  who, 
without  such  connivance,  must  have  starv- 
ed. Her  son,  the  second  Earl  of  Holland, 
who  became,  by  succession  to  a  cousin, 
fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1673,  made  Hol- 
land House]  his  principal  residence.  His 
son  and  successor,  Edward,  married  Char- 
lotte, daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton, 
of  Chirk  Castle,  and  she  was  the  Countess 
of  Warvvick  who  married  Addison  in  17 16. 
The  event  was  thus  announced  in  the  '  Po- 
litical State  of  Great  Britain'  for  that 
year: — 

*  About  the  beginning  of  August,  Joseph  Addi- 
son, Esq ;  famous  for  many  excellent  Works,  both 
in  Verse  and  Prose,  was  married  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Warwick,  Re- 
lict of  Edward  late  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in 
1 701,  and  Mother  to  the  present  Earl,  a  Minor.* 

The  marriage  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Johnson : — 

*  This  year  (i  716)  he  married  the  Countess  Dow- 
ager of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  soHcitedby  a  very 
long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps  with  behavior 
not  very  unUke  that  of  Sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful 
widow ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid,  diverted  herself  of- 
ten by  playing  with  his  passion.  .  .  .  His  advan- 
ces at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bold- 
er as  his  reputation  and  influence  increased ;  till 
at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  on 
terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turkish  prin- 
cess is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan  is  reported 
to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  I  give  thee  this  man 

;for  thy  slave."  The  marriage,  if  uncontradicted 
report  can  be  accredited,  made  no  addition  to  his 
happiness.  It  neither  found  nor  made  them 
equal.  She  always  remembered  her  own  rank, 
and  thought  herself  entided  to  treat  with  very  lit- 
tle ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  son.* 

That  his  advances  were  *  certainly  timo- 
rous' is  mere  matter  of  inference.  So  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  courtship  and  the  prior 
relative  position  of  the  couple,  that  it  is  a 
disputed  point  whether  Addison  had  been 

•  the  young  Earl's  tutor.  Johnson's  sole  au- 
thority was  Spence's  Anecdotes.      Two 

•  letters  from  Addison  to  Lord  Warwick  in 
1708  prove  that  he  was  not  his  domestic 

.  tutor.  These  are  dated  from  Sandy  End, 
a  hamlet  of  Fulham.  Macaulay,  referring 
'  to  the  marriage,  says  that  Addison  had  for 
some  years  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small 
dwelling,  once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwynn; 
and  that  he  and  the  Countess,  being  coun- 
'try  neighbors,  became  intimate  friends. 
The  son  of  a  dignified  clergyman,  and  at 
the  height  of  literary  celebrity,  he  was 


guilty  of  no  extraordinary  presumption  in 
aspiring  to  her  hand.     He  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  17 17,  and  the  traditions 
do  not  bear  out  the  theory  that  he  quietly 
accepted  the  humble  part  assigned  him  by 
the  lexicographer.     He  is  reported  to  have 
asserted  his  independence  to  the  extent  of 
joining  the  little  senate  to  which  he  gave 
laws  at  Button's  or  of  taking  his  ease  at  a 
neighboring  house  of  entertamment  with- 
out her  leave,  and  to  have  driven  her,  in 
her  jealous  or  irritable  moods,  to  the  hu- 
miliating expedient  of  watching  or  keeping 
guard  over  him.    The  common  belief  that 
they  did  not  live  a  very  comfortable  life  is 
conveyed  by  the  quaint  remark,  that  their 
house,  though  large,  could  not  contain  a 
single  guest — Peace.     But  he  left  her  the 
whole  of  his  fortune,  *  a  proof,'  (remarks 
Mackintosh)   'either  that  they  lived  on 
friendly  terms,  or  that  he  was  too  generous 
to  remember  their  differences^'     He  also 
confided  his  daughter  to  her  affectionate 
care  by  his  will. 

He  breathed  his  last  in  what  is  now  the 
Dining  Room.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
parting  interview  with  Gay,  when,  having 
sent  for  him,  he  implored  his  forgiveness 
— Gay  never  knew  for  what — and  of  the 
still  more  memorable  one  with  the  young 
Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  summoned  to 
his  bedside  to  *  see  how  a  Christian  could 
die.'  Walpole  cynically  remarks,  'Un- 
luckily he  died  of  brandy!'  His  com- 
plaints were  asthma  and  dropsy ;  and  he 
no  more  died  of  brandy  that  Pitt  died  of 
port,  although  his  constitution  equally  re- 
quired stimulants.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  bottle  of  wine  was  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  gallery  or  dming-room  when  he 
paced  up  and  down  in  the  act  of  composi- 
tion or  [meditation.  The  Princess  says,  a 
bottle  of  port  at  one  end  and  a  bottle  of 
sherry  at  the  other;  in  which  case  he 
might  have  been  acting  on  the  same 
principles  as  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who, 
on  being  asked,  '  Have  you  finished  all 
that  port  (three  bottles)  without  assistance  ?  * 
made  answer, '  Not  quite ;  I  had  the  as- 
sistance of  a  bottle  of  Madeira.' 

Speaking  of  Addison's  connexion  wi4 
Holland  House,  Macaulay  says,.  *  His 
portrait  still  hangs  there.  The  featuies 
are  pleasing ;  the  complexion  is  remarica* 
bly  fair ;  but  in  the  expression  we  tract  ra- 
ther the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  t^«> 
the  force  and  keenness  of  his  intellect' 
This  was  written  in  1843.    ^^  1858  tfaeie 
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a  pamphlet  raising  a  strong  pre- 
tliat  it  is  not  a  portrait  of  Addi- 


The  young  Earl  of  Warwick  died  in 
1731,  and  [he  estates  of  the  Rich  family 
devolved  on  his  cousin,  William  Edwardes, 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Kensington  in  1776.  Between 
1711  and  1749  Holland  House  was  occu- 
pied by  a  succession  of  distinguished 
tenants: — Sir  John  Chardin,  the  Persian 
traveller :  William  Penn :  Shippen,  the 
downright  Shippen  of  Pope;  and  Van 
Dyck,  being  those  most  known  to  feme. 
Penn,  according  to  the  Mackintosh  MS., 
writes  that,  during  his  residence  here  in 
the  reign  of  James  11,,  '  he  could  hardly 
make  his  way  down  the  front  steps  of  the 
house,  through  the  crowds  of  suitors,  who 
besought  him  to  use  his  good  offices  with 
the  King,'  It  was  during  this  affluence  of 
visitors  and  inevitable  notoriety  that 
Macaulay  supposes  him  to  have  made  a 
secret  journey  into  Somersetshire  to  nego- 
tiate the  pardons  of  the  maids  of  Taunton 
on  behalf  of  the  maids  of  honor.  In  the 
same  MS.  it  is  set  down  that  Van  Dyck 
resided  two  years  at  Holland  House  and 
painted  two  fine  portraits  here.  Taking 
nothing  upon  trust,  the  Princess,  after  re- 
sorting to  every  available  Source  of  infor- 
mation, remarks : — 

'  Carpenler,  in  his  Life  of  Van  Dyclt,  does  not 
mmtian  Ibe  fact,  and  Ihe  aulhotilics  of  the  Briti^th 
Museum  made  ^ene^tic  but  fruitless  researches. 
Meagre  support  to  Sir  James  Macluntosh  was  !□ 
be  found  m  Smilh'5  Calalogue  raiseniU,  to  Ihe 
effect  tliat  the  portrait  of  Henry  Ricli.  Earl  of 
Holland,  nowin  the  possession  of  Ibe  DukeofBuc- 
cleuch,  was  painted  at  Holland  House,  about  Ihe 
year  1635  ;  and  we  hoped  10  find  some  writing  on 
the  canvas  itself.  The  picture,  by  kind  permis- 
sion, was  taken  down,  and  examined  carefully  by 
the  Director  of  theNotional  Poilmit  Gallery,  Mr. 
Scbarf,  But  all  to  no  purpose.  No  writing  was 
to  be  found  either  on  liack  or  front.  We  may  as- 
sume, if  we  like,  that  Van  Dyck  was  received  as 
on  honored  guest  at  Holland  House  while  he 
painted  the  portmit.  Otherwise,  we  must  leave 
the  question  obscure  as  we  found  it.' 

Atterbury's  daughter,  Mrs.  Morice,  once 
inhabited  Holland  House,  in  which  a 
room  was  kept  for  the  prelate  and  his  li- 
brary   was    deposited   for    safe  custodj-. 


Another  reminiscence,  dating  further  back, 
is  that  William  III.,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England  in  1689,  came  to  look  at 
Holland  House,  with  a  view  to  its  con- 
version into  a  palace ;  and  a  wide  field  of 
speculation  is  laid  open  as  to  whether  it 
would  have  gained  or  lost  in  renown  or 
interest  by  being  so  honored.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  Fox  family  began  in  1749, 
ivhen  it  was  let  on  lease,  at  a  rent  of  iSa/. 
i6f.  g//.,  to  the  first  Lord  Holland,  who 
became  the  proprietor  in  1767. 

To  show  by  how  few  links  a  tradition 
might  be  handed  down  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  Lord  Lansdowne  {the 
third  Marquis)  used  to  say  that  his  father 
had  intimately  known  a  man  who  had  in- 
timately known  one  who  had  witnessed 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  This  was 
Stephen  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  royal 
pagesin  1648.  But  Richard,  Lord  Holland 
(the  third),  does  not  contirm  the  story. 
His  clear  and  succinct  accoimt  of  his  an- 
cestor begins ;  '  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  men- 
tioned for  his  honesty  by  Clarendon,  and 
for  his  riches  by  Grammont,  was  the 
founder  of  our  family,  and  seems,  notwith- 
standing some  little  venial  endeavors  of 
his  posterity  to  conceal  it,  to  have  been  of 
a  very  humble  stock.  He  was  born  in 
1627.  He  owed  his  introduction  at  Court 
to  Lord  Percy,  his  favor  with  Charles  II. 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  his  general  success 
in  the  world  to  integrity,  diligence,  and 
abilities  in  business.'  •  According  to  the 
Princessj  '  he  is  said  to  have  belonged  to 
the  children's  choir  in  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral.' 

There  is  a  French  story,  entitled  '  L'Art 
de  Pl^re,'  in  which  the  hero  wins  all 
hearts,  unites  all  voices,  and  succeeds  in 
every  undertaking,  by  dint  of  a  nameless 
fascination,  without  birth,  fortune  or  even 
what  are  commonly  understood  by  person- 
al advantages.  This  might  pass  for  a  de- 
scription of  Stephen  Fox : 

'  He  was  endowed,  even  in  bis  youthful  days, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  that  inexplicable  ] 
called  charm,  which  attracted  the  notice,  am 

Bined  him   Ihe   protection,   of  Bishop   Duppa. 
is  next  patron  was  the  Earl  of  Nortbumber- 

*  '  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles 

.  —  ,- --_  ^_iesFoi.'    Edited  by  Lord  John  Russe!!;  vol. 

■htll,  ind  Co.     Macaulay  makes  no  allusion  to  an  i.  p.  1.     Lord   Holland  goes  on  to  state  as  a 

original   portrait    painted  by  Kneller   in   I7t6;  usage  in  Sir  Stephen's  family,  that  during  the 

slthouEh   on   engraving  o(  il  forms  the   frontis-  whole  of  the  30lh  of  January,  the  wainscot  of  the 

piece  of  the  '  Lift  of  Addison,'  by   Lucy  Aikin,  house  used  to  be  hung  with  blactt,  and  00  roeid  of 

Iha  book  hb  was  reviewing.  any  sort  allowed  till  after  midnight. 
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land's  brother,  Henry,  Lord  Percy,  who  enter- 
tained him  in  Paris  alter  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Lord  Percy  waS  at  that  time  Chamberlain  of 
Charles's  household;  and  through  him  Stephen 
became  known  to  the  exiled  king,  after  whom  he 
named  one  of  his  sons,  and  in  whose  service  he 
discharged  various  financial  and  confidential  com- 
missions/ 

By  good  luck,  or  most  probably  through 
superior  energy  in  procuring  intelligence, 
he  was  the  first  to  announce  the  death  of 
Cromwell  to  Charles  the  Second : — 

* .  .  .  Mr.  Fox  received  the  news  of  that 
Monster's  Death,  six  Hours  before  any  Express 
reach'd  Brussels  ;  and  while  the  King  was  play- 
ing at  Tennis  with  the  Archduke  Leopold^'  Don 
John,  and  other  Spanish  Grandees,  he  very  du- 
tifully accosted  his  Majesty,  upon  the  Knee,  with 
the  grateful  Message ;  and  beg^d  leave  to  call  him 
really  A7«^^  Great  Britain,  &c.,  since  he  that  had 
caused  him  to  be  only  Titularly  so,  was  no  longer  to 
be  numbered  among  the  Living ;  which  so  ingra- 
tiated him  afresh  with  that  Prince,  who  received 
him  with  an  Air  of  Pleasantry,  that  from  thence- 
forward he  was  admitted  into  the  King's  most  se- 
cret Thoughts,  and  was  advised  with  more  Hke  a 
Privy  Counsellor,  than  a  Servant  of  an  inferior 
Rank.' 

The  prominent  points  of  his  career  may 
be  learned  from  the  *  Diary '  of  his  inti- 
mate friend,  Evelyn,  who  makes  frequent 
and  always  honorable  mention  of  him. 
Besides  several  other  lucrative  appoint- 
ments, he  was  made  Paymaster-General  of 
the  Forces,  and  managed  to  accumulate  a 
large  fortune, '  honestly  got  and  unenvied ; 
which  is  next  to  a  miracle.'  So  says 
Evelyn,  who  adds  that  he  was  *  as  humble 
and  ready  to  do  a  courtesy  as  ever.* 
What  is  more,  he  was  as  ready  to  do  good ; 
it  being  mainly  through  his  exertions  that 
the  project  for  the  establishment  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  popularly  attributed  to  Nell 
Gwynn,  was  taken  up  in  good  earnest  by 
the  poco  curante  king.  After  recapitulat- 
ing the  heads  of  the  plan  as  communicat- 
ed by  Sir  Stephen,  Evelyn  sets  down : — 

'  I  was  therefore  desired  by  Sir  Stephen  (who 
had  not  only  the  whole  managing  of  this,  but  was, 
as  I  have  perceived,  himself  to  be  a  grand  bene- 
factor, as  well  it  became  him  who  had  gotten  so 
vast  an  estate  by  the  soldiers)  to  assist  him,  and 
consult  what'  method  to  cast  it  in,  as  to  the  gov- 
ernment.  .  .   .' 

One  reason  he  assigned  for  his  labors  in 
this  work  is  reported  to  have  been  that 
*he  could  not  bear  to  see  the  common 
soldiers,  who  had  spent  their  strength  in 
our  service,  to  beg  at  our  doors.' 

Sir  Stephen  held  office  under  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  and  Queen 


Anne,  without  being  a  trimming  politician ; 
for  he  was  excepted  by  name  from  the 
general  pardon  proffered  by  James  II.  in 
1692.  He  died  in  17 16,  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year,  at  his  villa  of  Chiswick,  where 
Charles  James  Fox  died  in  1806,  and 
Canning  in  1827.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  left  nine  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
second  marriage  took  place  in  1 703,  when 
he  was  seventy-six.  His  eldest  son  by 
this  marriage  afterwards  became  Earl  of  II- 
chester,  and  the  younger  was  Henry  Fox, 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  with  whom  we 
have  next  to  deal  as  the  first  of  the  family 
brought  into  connexion  with  Holland 
House. 

The  Princess,  with  the  allowable  partiali- 
ty of  a  biographer,  is  bent  on  makmg  him 
out  an  eminent  statesman,  as  well  as  a 
warm-hearted  man,  an  affectionate  hus- 
band and  father,  and  a  deservedly  popular 
member  of  society.  In  point  of  fact,  he 
was  a  good  debater,  although  a  bad  speak- 
er; but  his  strength  lay  more  in  his 
shrewdness,  his  tact,  his  masculine  good 
sense,  his  moral  (or  immoral)  courage  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  springs  of  parlia- 
mentary action,  than  in  his  debating  pow- 
ers. He  had  the  very  quahties  most  need- 
ed by  a  trading  politician  in  corrupt,  un- 
settled times;-  and  it  may  be  safely  predi- 
cated that  no 'arrangement  or  combination 
of  his  making  or  proposing  was  ever  with 
his  consent  prevented  or  impeded  by  a 
principle.  He  broke  off  the  treaty  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1754, 
because  they  could  not  come  to  terms 
touching  the  secret-service  money  to  be  em- 
ployed in  bribery ;  and  it  was  the  promise 
of  a  peerage,  not  congeniality  of  views, 
that  induced  him  to  desert  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  join  Lord  Bute.  There 
is  no  rival  or  competitor  with  whomi  he 
contrasts  more  disadvantageously  than 
with  the  'great  commoner,'  the  bom 
orator,  the  man  of  sudden  impulses  and 
electrical  effects,  the  lofty  model  of  proud 
disinterestedness.  A  single  point  of  com- 
parison is  enough.  Each  was  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces  when  the  proceeds  of  the 
place  were  mainly  regulated  by  the  con- 
science of  the  holder.  Pitt  refused  to  re- 
ceive more  than  the  regular  salary.  Fox's 
profits  were  so  exorbitant  that  he  was  de- 
nounced by  the  citizens  of  London,  in  an 
address,  as  the  defaulter  of  unaccounted 
millions ;  and  from  what  is  known  of  his 
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expenses  and  accumulations,  he  could  not 
have  pocketed  less  than  half  a  million 
sterling  in  his  eight  years'  tenure  of  the 
place.  Macaulay  calls  him  a  needy  po- 
litical adventurer,  and  says  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  the  nation  as  a  man  of  insatia- 
ble rapacity.  The  public  estimate  of  him 
was  indicated  by  a  couplet  on  the  death  of 
Wolfe  :— 

*  All  conan'ring  cruel  death,   more  hard   than 

rocKs, 
Thou  shouldst  have  spared  the  Wolfe  and  took 
the  Fox: 

Gray's  satire  (suppressed  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  works)  on  Lord  Holland's 
seaside  villa  began  : — 

*  Old,  p.nd  abandon'd  by  each  venal  friend, 

Here  H — d  form'd  the  pious  resolution 
To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution. 

*  On  this  congenial  spot  he  fixed  his  choice  ; 

EArl  Godwin   trembled  for  his   neighboring 
sand  ; 
Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  rejoice, 
And  mariners,  though  shipwreck' d,  dread  to 
land.' 

The  correspondence  (printed  from  the 
Holland  House  MSS.),  which  grew  out  of 
his  abortive  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
casde,  throws  a  light  on  the  still  unsettled 
question  of  when  the  Cabinet  was  first  con- 
stituted as  now,  or  named  by  the  Prime 
Minister  without  the  direct  personal  in- 
terference of  the  Sovereign.  The  following 
letter  from  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Waldegrave  to  the 
King,  December  loth,  1754  : — 

*  Sir, — Infinitely  thankfull  for  Your  Majesty's 
Command  receiv'd  by  L*  Waldegrave  to  explain 
myself  in  writing ;  I  must  begin  by  humbly  asking 
Pardon  for  having  mistaken  Your  Majesty.  I 
now  understand  Your  Majesty  do*s  not  intend  to 
have  any  Leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
I  receive  Your  Majesty's  Pleasure  on  this  head 
with  all  that  Duty  and  Submission  that  becomes 
me.  What  Your  Majesty  requires,  I  understand, 
is  that  on  all  occasions  as  well  not  relative  as  rela- 
tive to  the  Army,  I  should  act  with  Spirit  in  sup- 
port of  Your  Majesty's  Service  in  the  H.  of  Com- 
mons ;  And,  Your  Majesty  bids  me  put  in  writing 
what  will  enable  me  to  obey  these  y'  Commands. 

*  Thinking  then  no  more  of  taking  the  Lead  ; 
but  of  obeying  Your  Majesty's  Commands  only, 
I  answer — ^That,  in  the  present  State  of  the  H.  of 
Commons,  I  desire  no  Change  of  Employment,  no 
pecuniary  Advantage,  but  some  such  Alark  only  of 
Your  Majesty's  Favour  as  may  enable  me  to  speak 
like  one  well  informed  and  nonour'd  with  Your 
Majesty's  Confidence  in  regard  to  the  matters  I 
majr  be  speaking  of.  This  then.  Sir,  is  what  I 
desire,  and  can  desire  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  enable  me  to  attempt  what  You  command,  con- 


fining  myself  to  Your  Majesty's  own  Views,  and 
to  the  very  Manner  Your  Majesty  shall  command 
me  to  pursue  them  in. 

« I  am,  &c.  &c.  &c.' 

The  King*s  reply  is  dated  Dec.  12th, 
1754  :— 

'December  12th,  1754. 

*  It  is  the  King's  Pleasure,  that  Lord  Walde- 
grave should  acquaint  Mr.  Fox,  that  His  Majesty 
is  graciously  pleased  to  condescend  to  His  Re- 
quest of  being  admitted  into  his  Cabinet  Council : 
But  that,  in  order  to  avoid  future  Difficulties,  and 
Inconveniences,  His  Lordship  should  acquaint 
Mr.  Fox,  that  this  Advancement  to  the  Cabinet 
Council,  is  not  intended,  by  tRe  King,  in  the  least, 
to  interfere  with,  or  derogate  from,  the  Priority, 
belonging  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  And  that  It  is  not  His 
Majesty's  Intention,  to  confer  any  Power,  or  Con- 
fidence, independent  of  such  Ministers,  as  His 
Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  entrust  with  the  Conduct 
of  His  Affairs.' 

He  had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  being  made  Secretary-at-War  in 
1746. 

His  marriage  was  the  most  remarkable 
episode  of  his  private  life.  It  made  such  a 
noise  that  it  is  hardly  intelligible  unless  we 
bear  in  mind  the  social  prejudices  then  in 
full  force.  When  his  engagement  with 
Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  became 
known  to  her  noble  parents,  their  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds ;  they  would  not 
hear  of  such  a  mesalliance ;  and  they  took 
the  most  decided  steps  for  compelling  the 
young  lady  to  break  it  off.  She  was  pe- 
remptorily commanded  to  receive  another 
suitor  ;  and  the  hour  for  the  formal  intro- 
duction of  the  chosen  individual  had  been 
fixed,  when  she  adopted  the  perilous 
measure  of  cutting  off  her  eyebrows.  There 
is  an  English  novel  (*  Cyril  Thornton  '),  in 
which  the  hero,  returning  from  the  Penin- 
sular war  with  a  terribly  disfiguring  wound 
across  the  face,  is  thrown  over  by  his  afii- 
anced  bride  on  that  account.  There  is  a 
French  novel  (*  La  Vigie  de  Koatven,'  by 
Sue),  in  which  the  heroine  destroys  her 
beauty  in  order  to  revenge  herself  on  a 
treacherous  lover,  and,  during  a  voyage  in 
pursuit  of  him,  gets  thrown  overboard  as  a 
witch.  Lady  Caroline  was  more  fortunate. 
She  escaped  the  presence  of  the  hated 
suitor,  and  did  not  repel  the  favored  one. 
They  eloped,  and  were  secretly  married  on 
the  ist  May,  1744.  The  letters  of  condo- 
lence, instead  of  congratulation,  which 
poured  in  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
from  persons  of  social  or  political  emi- 
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nence,  are  amusing  from  their  absurdly  in- 
flated professions  of  regret.  *  A  fortnight 
after  the  great  event  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams  writes  : — 

**  My  Dear  Fox, — ^Time  that  overcomes,  eats 
up,  or  buries,  all  things  Has  not  as  yet  made  the 
least  impression  upon  the  story  Of  tne  Loves  of 
Henry  Fox  and  Caroline.  It  still  lives  grows 
and  flourishes  under  the  Patronage  of  their 
Graces  of  Newcastle  and  Grafton,  and  Mr.  Pel- 
ham.  But  in  spite  of  them  the  Town  grows  cool 
and  will  take  the  tender  Lovers'  parts. 

*  L*  Carteret  diverts  himself  with  this.  He  says 
he  was  call'd  up  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
him  by  the  D  :  of  Dorset,  as  he  was  going  thro' 
the  rooms  at  Kensington,  and  told  that  they  two 
were  talking  upon  this  most  unfortunate  affair,  and 
that  they  shou'd  make  no  secret  of  it  to  him,  that 
they  were  both  greatly  affected  with  it.  Upon 
this  says  Carteret :  I  thought  our  fleets  or  our 
armys  were  beat,  or  Mons  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  tne  French.  As  last  it  came,  out  that  Harry 
Fox  was  married,  which  I  knew  before.  This 
says  He  was  the  Unfortunate  affair.  This  was 
what  he  was  concerned  about.  Two  people  to 
neither  of  which  he  was  any  relation  were  married 
against  their  Parents'  consent.  And  this  Man  is 
Secretary  of  State !  * 

*  Nobody  has  done  Lady  Caroline  more  justice 
than  Miss  Pelham.  She  says  she  is  her  friend  and 
cant  give  her  up.  She  speaks  well  of  her  and  you 
to  those  thftt  don't  like  it.  Answers  all  their  ob- 
jections ;  and  particularly  upon  its  being  said  you 
was  no  Gentleman,  She  reply'd  thus,  **  Upon 
that  head  I  will  appeal  to  the  company  whether 
if  Lord  Ilchester  had  been  unmarried  and  had 

offer'd  himself  to  the  D  :  of  R *s  daughter 

the  D :  and  D'*  wou'd  not  have  jump'd  at  the 
Match  and  How  Mr.  Fox  comes  to  be  a  worse 
Gentleman  than  L<*  Ilchester  I  cant  tell."  * 

The  guilty,  yet  happy,  pair  were  not 
forgiven  till  after  the  birth  of  a  son  in  1748, 
when  (March  26th)  the  Duke  indites  a 
solemn  epistle,  beginning : — 

*  Whitehall,  Saturday,  26  March  [1748]. 
*My  Dear  Caroline, — Altho'  the  same 
reason  for  mv  displeasure  with  you,  exists  now, 
as  much,  as  it  did  the  day  you  offended  me,  and 
that  the  forgiving  you  is  a  bad  example  to  my 
other  Children,  yett  they  are  so  young,  that  was  I 
to  stay  till  they  were  setled  the  consequence 
^ight  in  all  likelyhood  be  that  wee  should  never 
see  you  so  long  as  wee  lived,  which  thoughts  our 
hearts  could  not  bear.*  So  the  conflict  oetween 
reason  and  nature  is  over,  and  the  tenderness  of 
parents  has  gott  the  better  and  your  Dear  Mother 
and  I  have  determin'd  to  see  and  forgive  both 
you  and  Mr.  Fox.* 

His  Grace  stipulates,  however,  that  their 
conduct  is  not  to  grow  into  an  example  or 
a  precedent : — 

*  One  thing  more  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  future  happiness  of  my  familly  I  must 
mention  and  recommend  to  you,  which  is  that  I 
trust  to  Mr.  Fox's  honor,  probity,  and  good  sense. 


as  well  as  to  yours,  that  your  convers  ation  ever 
hereafter  with  any  of  my  children  c^spetially  with 
my  dear  March  may  be  such  as  not  to  lead  them 
to  thinke  children  independent  of  their  parents.' 

Henry  Fox  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1763,  Lady  Caroline  having  been  created 
Baroness  Holland  in  1762. 

The  Princess  says  that  he  had  stipulated 
for  an  earldom,  and  that  when  only  a 
barony  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  re- 
proached Lord  Bute  for  a  breach  of  faith, 
who  replied  that  it  was  only  a  piou.s  fraud. 
*  I  perceive  the  fraud,  my  Lord,'  was  the 
retort,  *  but  not  the  piety.*  Lord  Stanhope 
says  that  the  subject  of  altercaticm  was 
whether  Fox  should  retain  the  office  of 
Paymaster,  which  Lord  Bute  maintained 
he  had  promised  to  resign  on  being  made 
a  peer.  *  Both  parties  now  appealed  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  who,  in  the  preceding 
autumn,  had  been  the  negotiator  between 
them.  Lord  Shelburne,  much  embarr:issed, 
was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  in  sotfie  de- 
gree extenuated  or  exaggerated  the  terms  to 
each,  from  his  anxiety  to  receive,  at  all 
events,  the  support  of  Fox,  which  he 
thought  at  that  period  essential  to  the 
Government.  These  misrepresentations 
Lord  Bute,  now  forgiving,  called  "  a  pious 
fraud."  **  The  lady's  version  agrees  with 
Lord  Russeirs,  but  Lord  Stanhope's  strikes 
us  to  be  the  most  probable;  for  we  can 
hardly  conceive  Lord  Bute  admitting  a 
palpable  breach  of  faith  and  calling  it  a 
pious  fraud.  Moreover,  Fox  kept  the 
place  till  he  was  compelled  to  surrend(*r  it 
by  George  Grenville  in  1765. 

Walpole,  contrasting  the  father's  style 
of  speaking  with  the  son's,  says,  that  Lord 
Holland  *  was  always  confused  before  he 
could  clear  up  the  point,  fluttered  and 
hesitated,  wanted  diction,  and  labored 
only  for  one  forcible  conclusion.'  Yet  in 
the  debate  on  the  Marriage  Bill  of  1753, 
inspired  doubtless  by  personal  recollections, 
he  spoke  with  clearness  and  vivacity, 
breaking  through  all  bounds  of  parliamen- 
tary or  official  restraint.  The  Bill  was 
introduced  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Hard- 
wicke)  with  the  approval  of  the  Prime 
Minister  (Pelham),  and  Fox  was  Secretary 
at  War.  But  he  attacked  the  measure  and 
the  framers  in  language  that  provoked 
Charles  York  (the  Chancellor's  son)  to  ex- 
claim :  *  It  is  new  in  Parliament,  it  is  new 
in  politics,  it  is  new  in  ambition.'  Fox 
retorted,  *  Is  it  new  in  Parliament  to  be 

*  *  History,*  voL  v.  p.  40. 
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conscientious  ?  I  hope  not.  Is  it  new  in 
politics  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is !  Is  it  new  in 
ambition  ?  It  certainly  is  to  attack  such 
authority.'  He  held  up  a  copy  of  the  Bill 
in  which  he  had  marked  the  alterations 
with  red  ink;  and  on  the  observation  of 
the  Attorney-General  *  How  bloody  it 
looks ! '  he  retorted  :  "  Thou  canst  not  say 
/did  it.  Look  what  a  rent  the  learned. 
Casca  made'  (pointing  to  the  Attorney- 
General)  .  *  Through  this,  the  well-beloved 
Brutus  stabbed*  (alluding  to  Mr.  Pel- 
ham). 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  graphic 
details  are  not  given  in  the  meagre  par- 
liamentary reports.  They  are  mostly 
taken  by  Coxe  from  the  correspondence 
of  Dr.  Birch,  as  well  as  a  note  of  Lord 
Hardwicke's  counter-attack  on  Fox,  who, 
finding  he  had  gone  too  far,  had  endea- 
vored to  deprecate  the  Chancellor's  re- 
sentment by  an  apology. 

*  Yielding,  then,  to  the  impulse  of  wounded 
feelings,  he  repelled  the  attacks  which  had  been 
levelled  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  he 
ascribed  to  youth  and  inexperience,  and  directed 
the  whole  force  of  his  invective  against  Mr.  Fox. 

*  **  It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising,"  he  said, 
**  that  young  men  in  the  warmth  of  meir  constitu- 
tion should  be  averse  to  regulations  which  seem 
to  interfere  with  their  impassioned  and  sanguine 
pursuits;  but  it  is  extraordinary  to  see  ^ave 
and  solemn  persons  convert  a  law,  so  essential  to 
the  public  good,  into  an  engine  of  dark  intrigue 
and  faction,  and  into  a  pretext  for  forming  a 
parly,  and  trying  its  strength.  Their  opposition, 
however,  has  produced  a  result  which  they  little 
expected ;  for  it  has  raised  a  zeal  in  favor  of  the 
Bill,  which  has  ensured  its  success." 

*  He  then  indignantly  animadverted  upon  the 
profligacy  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  measure.  Alluding  to  the  apology  of 
Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  **  With  regard  to  my  own 
share  in  this  torrent  of  abuse,  as  I  am  obliged  to 
those  who  have  so  honorably  defended  me,  so  I 


A  few  months  after  his  elevation,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1763,  Fox  writes  to  Selwyn,  that 
his  object  in  going  to  the  Upper  House 
was  to  cut  up  any  further  views  of  ambi- 
tion by  the  roots.  The  rest  of  his  life 
(observes  Lord  Russell)  was  passed  in 
some  favor  with  the  Court,  but  (after  the 
resignation  of  his  place)  in  no  ostensible 
position  in  office  or  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  singular  remark  is  quoted  of 
his  dying  hours,  which  at  least  shows  com- 


*•  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration;* 
vol.  il  p.  267. 


posture  and  good  humor :  *  If  Mr.  Selwyn 
calls  again,*  he  told  his  servant,  *  let  him  in. 
If  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
him,  and  if  I  am  dead  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  me.'  In  allusion  to  what  are  aptly 
termed  the  mortuary  tastes  of  Selwyn,  who 
never  missed  an  exeaition  if  he  could 
help  it,  Lord  Holland  had  written  to  him 
on  a  preceding  occasion  : 

*  Yorke  was  very  ugly  whilst  he  lived,  how 
did, he  look  when  heVas  dead  ? 

*  Yours  ever,  Holland.* 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  public  career  of  Charles  James  Fox  ; ' 
but  there  are  a  few  particulars  of  his  early 
life  which  are  less  familiarly  known  and 
strikingly  illustrate  the  formation  of  his 
character.  The  boundless  indulgence 
with  which  he  was  brought  up,  and  the 
temptations  to  which  he  was  systematically 
exposed  from  boyhood,  not  merely  ac- 
count for  the  errors  of  his  matiurer  years, 
but  greatly  enhance  our  admiration  of  the 
qiialities  of  head  and  heart  that  could  go 
through  such  an  ordeal  essentially  unim- 
paired. *  Mr.  Fox's  children  were  to  re- 
ceive no  contradiction*  Having  pro- 
mised Charles  that  he  should  be  present 
when  a  garden  wall  was  to  be  flung  down, 
and  having  forgotten  it,  the  wall  was 
built  up  again,  that  he  might  perform  his 
promise.'  Lord  Holkmd  (Charles's  uncle), 
after  quoting  this  passage  from  the  Remi- 
niscences of  Sir  G.  Colebrook,  remarks : 

*  This  was  perhaps  foolish,  but  the  per- 
formance of  a  promise  was  the  moral  in- 
culcated by  the  folly,  and  that,  ce  me  sem- 
ble,  is  no  bad  lesson.' 

*  Charles  is  dreadfully  passionate ;  what 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?  '  said  Lady  Caro« 
line.     *  Oh,  never  mind,'  replied  Mr.  Fox ; 

*  he  is  a  sensible  litde  fellow,  and  will 
learn  to  curb  liimself.'  Charles  overheard 
this  conversation,  and  adverting  to  it  in 
after  life,  said :  *  I  will  not  deny  that  I 
was  a  very  sensible  little  fellow,  a  very 
clever  little  boy,  and  what  I  heard  made 
an  impression  on  me,  and  was  of  use  to 
me  afterwards.'  This  is  related  by  Lord 
RusselL  The  three  following  instances 
are  given,  we  take  for  granted  on  good 
authority,  in  the  book  before  us : 

*  Once  the  enfant  terrible  wished  to  break  a 
watch.  "Weill"  said  the  father,  "if  you  must, 
I  suppose  you  must.** 

*  At  another  time.  Lord  Holland,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  preparing  some  important  papers, 
when  Charles  gomg  into  the  study,  read,  criti- 
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cized,  and  burnt  a  despatch  which  was  ready  to  be 
sealed.  The  father  without  even  reprimanding 
his  boy,  calmly  got  ready  another  copy  of  the 
despatch  from  the  official  draft. 

*  Charles  James  in  his  childhood  does  not  seem 
to  have  shown  his  mother  much  more  deference 
than  he  showed  his  father.  One  day  he  heard 
her  make  a  mistake  in  Roman  history,  and,  ask- 
ing her,  with  utter  contempt,  what  she  knew 
about  the  Romans,  he  went  on  to  explain  how 
she  was  wrong.' 

Before  he  was  fourteen  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  Paris  and  Spa,  where  he 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  gam- 
ing-table. Aftiir  a  brief  interval  at  Eton 
(where  he  was  flogged)  he  was  taken  a 
second  time  to  Paris,  where  (says  Lord 
Russell),  *  according  to  family  traditions, 
he  was  indulged  in  all  his  youthful  passions, 
and  when  he  showed  any  signs  of  boyish 
modesty  and  shame,  was  ridiculed  for  his 
bash  fulness  by  his  injudicious  and  culpable 
father.'  In  a  letter,  dated  July  25th, 
1765,  the  father  writes: — *  Charles  has 
been  here,  but  is  now  at  Oxford,  studying 
very  hard,  after  two  months  at  Paris, 
which  he  relished  as  much  as  ever.  Such 
a  mixture  in  education  was  never  seen, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  seems  likely  to 
do  well.'  It  certainly  enabled  him  to 
make  himself  familiar  with  foreign  lan- 
guages and  Hterature,  whilst  becoming  a 
good  classic ;  but  what  were  the  odds 
that,  with  such  desultory  habits  and  in  the 
midst  of  every  variety  of  seduction,  all 
power  of  steady  application  and  solid  ac- 
quirement woulcf  be  lost  ?  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  and  a  fellow-student  set 
out  to  walk  from  Oxford  to  Holland 
House  without  a  penny  in  their  pockets. 
On  arriving,  his  first  exclamation  to  his 
father,  who  was  taking  his  coffee,  was, 
*  You  must  send  half-a-guinea  or  a  guinea, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  ale-house-keeper 
at  Nettlebed,  to  redeem  the  gold  watch 
you  gave  nle  some  years  a'go,  and  which  I 
have  left  in  pawn  there  for  a  pot  of  por- 
ter/ 

The  mother  was  less  confident  than 
the  father  of  the  success  of  his  system, 
and  is  reported  by  her  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Leicester,  to  have  said  to  him  soon 
after  Charles  left  Oxford :  *  I  have  been 
this  evening  with  Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and 
there  is  little  Wftliam  Pitt,  not  eight  years 
old,  and  really  the  cleverest  child  I  ever 
saw,  and  brought  up  so  strictly  and  pro- 
perly in  his  behavior,  that,  mark  my 
words,  that  little  boy  will  be  a  thorn  in 
Charles's  side  as  long  as  he  lives.'     It 


was  the  apophthegm  of  Falstaff,  *  There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to 
any  proof  But  the  result  in  each  of 
these  contrasted  systems  equally  sets  all 
calculation  at  defiance. 

On  the  8th  February,  1772,  Gibbon 
writes  to  Holroyd  in  reference  to  a  debate 
on  the  Church  Establishment : — 

*  By-the-bye,  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for 
that  holy  war  by  passing  twenty-two  hours  in  the 
pious  exercise  of  hazard :  his  devotion  cost  him 
only  about  500/.  per  hour — ^in  all  11,000/.* 

On  December  6th,  1773,  the  same  to 
the  same : — 

*  You  know  Lord  Holland  is  paying  Charles' 
debts.  Thfcy  amoant  to  140,000/.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors,  his  agent  declared,  that  after 
deducting  6000/.  a  year  settled  on  Ste.  (the  eldest 
son),  and  a  decent  orovision  for  his  old  age,  the 
residue  of  his  wealtfi  amounted  to  no  more  than 
90,000/.' 

Walpole  mentions  another  separate  pay- 
ment of  20,000/.  for  the  debts  of  Stephen 
and  Charles.  In  April  1772,  Charles 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Marriage 
Bill  which  his  father  had  so  vehemenUy 
opposed;  and  Walpole,  after  commend- 
ing the  ease,  grace,  and  clearness  of  his 
speech,  says : — 

*  He  was  that  very  morning  returned  from 
Newmarket,  where  he  had  lost  some  thousand 
pounds  the  preceding  day.  He  had  stopped  at 
Hockeril,  where  he  mund  company — had  sat  up 
all  night  drinking,  and  had  not  been  in  bed  when 
he  came  to  move  his  Bill,  which  he  had  not  even 
drawn.  This  was  genius,  was  almost  inspira- 
tion.' 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  par- 
liamentary career,  Charles  Fox,  as  if  im- 
patient (as  Walpole  remarks)  to  inherit 
his  father's  unpopularity,  professed  the 
same  arbitrary  principles ;  and  it  was  his 
motion  to  commit  Woodfall,  accompanied 
by  a  fierce  denunciation  against  the  City 
and  the  Press,  that  caused  Lord  North,  at 
the  King's  suggestion,  to  send  the  well- 
known  note : — 

*  His'  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a 
new  Commission  of  Treasury  to/be  made  out,  in 
which  I  do  not  see  your  name. — North.* 

This  dismissal  was  fortunate  for  his  fame. 
It  threw  him  into  opposition,  compelled 
him  to  take  the  Liberal  side  on  all  great 
questions,  and  eventually  led  to  his  being 
the  chosen  champion,  the  pride  and  boast, 
of  the  Whig  party. 

He  is  the  grand  illustration  of  the  Fox 
family,  but  if  required  to  specify  the  per- 
sons to  whom  Holland  House  is  most  in- 
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debted  for  its  fame,  we  should  name  his 
nephew  Henry  Richard,  Lord  Holland, 
and  Elizabeth  Vassal!,  the  Lady  Holland, 
who  has  left  a  more  marked  impression  of 
her  individuality  than  any  woman  of  her 
age.  The  distinctive  qualities  of  both 
may  be  accurately  learned  from  this  work, 
although  the  authoress  lies  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  never  seen  either  of 
them  ;  and  she  has  also  hit  off,  with  intui- 
tive justness  of  appreciation,  the  com- 
position, aspect,  tone,  and  constantly- 
varying  curiously-contrasted  character  of 
their  society : — 

*Lord  Holland  enjoyed  the  Continent,  and, 
when  he  left  it,  was  all  the  more  fit  for  his  own 
home.  After  enjoying,  and  profiting  by,  his 
travels,  he  returned  to  England  in  1 796,  and  re- 
stored Holland  House. 

*  He  restored  it  in  two  ways  :  he  restored  it 
practically,  under  Mr.  Saunders,  fitting  it  up  at 
great  expense  for  his  own  habitation ;  and  he  re- 
stored it  intellectually  by  bringing  together  those 
wits  and  geniuses  who  invested  it  with  greater 
brilliancy  than  it  had  enjoyed  even  in  the  days  of 
Addison. 

*  The  circle  of  Holland  House  was  a  cosmopo- 
litan one,  and  Holland  House  was  among  houses 
what  England  is  amongst  nations — a  common 
ground,  where  all  opinions  could  freely  breathe. 

*  Much  as  people  are  wont  to  reeret  the  num- 
ber of  their  years,  who  would  not  gladly  now  be 
half  a  century  older  to  have  formed  part  of  that 
circle,  and  heard  the  brilliant  passages  of  wit  and 
intellect  which  passed,  and  too  often  passed 
away,  within  those  walls !  A  list  furnished  by 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland  to  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, helps  \is  m  enumerating  j;ome  of  the  names 
which  have  thus  immortalized  the  house.* 

This  list  includes  almost  all  the  celebri- 
ties of  the  Whig  party,  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  Eng- 
land for  half  a  century :  with  only  one 
Tory,  Lord  Eldon,  the  very  last  whom  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  at  Holland 
House.  The  Princess  has  attempted  to 
range  them  in  a  kind  oi  catalogue  raisonne^ 
in  which  the  character,  or  chief  title  to 
fame,  is  dashed  off  in  a  pointed  sentence 
or  two,  or  at  most  a  paragraph,  e,g,  : 

*  Talleyrand,  the  diplomatic  wit  and  witty  dip- 
lomatist, who  cared  not  which  party  he  support- 
ed, provided  it  was  the  stronger. 

'Madame  de  Stael,  who  in  graceful  French 
painted  Italy,  and  in  solid  French  digested  Ger- 
man literature. 

*Whishaw,  whose  sense  made  his  opinions 
valuable  to  have  and  difficult  to  obtain.* 

Others  are  described  by  their  dons 
mots : — 

•    'Then  there  was  Luttrell,  whose  idea  of  the 
English  climate  was,  "  On  a  fine  day,  like  look- 


ing up  a  chimney ;  on  a  rainy  day,  like  looking 
down  it."  Luttrell,  the  epicure,  who  once,  mar- 
vellous to  relate,  let  the  side-dishes  pass  by ;  but 
it  was  in  order  to  contemplate  a  man  who  had 
failed  to  laugh  at  Sydney  Smith's  jokes.  He  him- 
self, too,  had  plenty  of  original  wit :  he  express- 
ed a  dislike  for  monkeys  because  they  reminded 
him  so  of  poor  relations ;  and  upon  being  asked 
whether  a  well-known  ,bore  had  made  himself 
very  disagreeable,  he  answered,  musingly, 
**  Why,  he  was  as  disagreeable  as  the  occasion 
would  permit.**  * 

These  mots  of  Luttrell  are  quoted  from 
familiar  memoirs.  But  one  at  p.  158  is 
new: — 

*  She  (Lady  Holland)  was  rather  fond  of  crowd- 
ing her  dinner-table.  Once,  when  the  company 
was  already  tightly  packed,  an  unexpected  guest 
arrived,  and  she  instantly  gave  her  imperious  or- 
der :  "Luttrell!  make  room!"  **It  must  cer- 
tainly be  mcuUi^  he  answered,  "  for  it  does  not 
exists  * 

The  range  of  knowledge,  power  of  con- 
densed ^thought,  and  command  of  lan- 
guage required  for  such  an  undertaking, 
are  great ;  and  there  are  characters  which 
cannot  be  sketched  in  this  cursory 
fashion.*     It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 


*  About  the  best  specimens  of  condensed  de- 
scription of  chtaracter  we  are  acquainted  with  are 
the  inscriptions  on  the  busts  in  *  The  Temple  of 
British  Worthies/  at  Stowe,  printed  in_*  The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Bucking- 
ham.* By  George  Lipscomb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  103,  104.  It  would  be  clifficult  to  im- 
prove upon  the  following : — 

*  Alexander  Pope :  who,  uniting  the  correct- 
ness of  judgment  to  the  fire  of  genius,  by  the 
melody  and  power  of  his  numbers,  gave  sweet- 
ness to  sense,  and  grace  to  philosophy.  He  em- 
ployed the  pointed  brilliancy  of  wit,  to  chastise 
the  vices,  and  the  eloquence  of  poetry,  to  exalt 
the  virtues  of  human  nature ;  ana,  being  without 
a  rival  in  his  own  age,  imitated  and  translated, 
with  a  spirit  equal  to  the  originals,  the  best  poets 
of  antiquity. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Gresham :  who,  by  the  honorable 
profession  of  a  merchant,  having  enriched  him- 
self and  his  country  for  carrving  on  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  built  the  Royal  Exchange. 

*  Ignatius  Jones :  who,  to  adorn  his  country, 
introduced  and  rivalled  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Architecture. 

*John  Milton:  whose  sublime  and  unbounded 
genius  equalled  a  subject  that  carried  him  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  world. 

*  William  Shakespeare :  whose  excellent  genius 
opened  to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man,  all  the 
mines  of  fancy,  all  the  stores  of  Nature ;  and  gave 
him  power,  beyond  all  other  writers,  to  move,  as- 
tonisn,  and  delight  mankind. 

*John  Locke:  who,  best  of  all  philosophers, 
understood  the  powers  of  the  human  mind;  the 
nature,  end,  and  bounds  of  civil  government; 
and,  with  equal  courage  and  sagacity,  refuted  the 
slavish  system  of  usurped  authority  over  the 
rights,  the  consciences,  or  reason  of  mankind. 
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several  of  these  pen-and-ink  outlines  are 
incomplete  and  vague : — 

*  Lord  Moira, , whose  fluent  speaking  Curran 
called  "airing  his  vocabulary;**  and  who  was 
afterwards  Governor- General  of  India  and  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings. 

*  Lord  Macartney,  who  made  an  embassy  to 
China.  He  is  one  of  the  people  of  whom  it  is 
said  that,  taking  a  hint  from  the  King,  he  learnt 
Spanish,  and  informing  his  Majesty  of  the  fact, 
was  answered,  that  he  would  now  be  able  to  read 
Don  Quixote  in  the  original.* 

Dr.  Johnson  relates  that  Rowe  applied 
to  Harley  for  some  public  employment, 
who  enjoined  him  to  study  Spanish ;  and 
when,  some  time  afterwards,  he  came 
again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation: 
*Then,  Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of 
reading  "  Don  Quixote"  in  the  originaL' 
It  must  be  owing  to  a  confused  recollec- 
tion of  this  story  that  Lord  Macartney  is 
described  as  one  of  the  people  who,  tak- 
ing a  hint  from  the  King,  learnt  Spanish. 
Still  more  puzzling  is  the  following  : — 

*  Mr.  Frere  (the  Right  Honorable  John  Hook- 
ham  Frere),  for  some  time,  during  the*early  part 
of  the  present  century,  British  Minister  in  Spain. 
Like  his  host,  he  was  an  accomplished  translator 
of  Spanish.  But  his  most  popular  claim  to  lite- 
rary renown  will  probably  oe  his  joint  authorship 
with  Canning  of  "The  Needy  Knifegrinder," 
more  so  than  his  character  of  Whistlecraft,  Lord 
Byron's  confessed  immediate  model  for  "  Beppo.**  * 


*  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  whom  the  God  of  Nature 
made  to  comprehend  His  Works. 

*  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam :  who,  by 
the  strength  and  light  of  a  superior  genius,  reject- 
ed vain  speculation  and  fallacious  theory,  taught 
to  pursue  truth,  and  improve  philosophy,  by  the 
certain  method  of  experiment 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh :  a  valiant  soldier,  and  an 
able  statesman ;  who,  endeavoring  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  for  the  honor  of  his  country, 
against  the  ambition  of  Spain,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  influence  of  that  Court  whose  arms  he  had 
vanauished  and  whose  designs  he  opposed. 

*  King  Alfred  :  the  mildest,  justest,  most  bene- 
flcent  of  kings ;  who  drove  out  the  Danes,  se- 
cured the  seas,  protected  learning,  established 
juries,  crushed  corruption,  guarded  liberty,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  English  Constitution. 

*  John  Hampden  :  who,  with  great  spirit  and 
consummate  abilities,  began  a  noble  opposition  to 
an  arbitrary  court,  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties 
of  his  country ;  supported  them  in  Parliament  and 
died  for  them  in  the  field.* 

Dr.  Lipscombe  says  that  many  of  these  inscrip- 
tions were  written  by  George  Lyttelton  ;  but  we 
believe  the  authorship  to  be  uncertain,  and  it  has 
been  surmised  by  those  who  think  they  have 
tracked  Junius  to  Stowe,  that  they  are  from  the 
same  pen  as  the  famous  Letters. 


Taking  *his  character  of  Whistlecraft ' 
to  mean  the  poem,  purporting  to  be  by 
William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,*  from 
which  Byron  copied  the  metre  of  *  Beppo ' 
and  *  Don  Juan,'  can  it  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  Frere  is  more  popularly 
known  to  fame  by  the  joint  authorship  of 
*The  Needy  Knife-Grinder' — which,  by 
the  way,  was  wholly  written  by  Canning  ? 

One  of  the  most  graceful  passages  in 
the  book  is  the  tribute  to  Miss  Fox,  sister 
of  the  third  lord.  *  Simplicity  and  purity 
of  heart  were  hers ;  her  very  contact  im- 
parted goodness ;  her  presence,  sunshine. 
A  woman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ; 
such  was  the  dear  "Aunty"  of  that 
family.'  She  was  the  early,  the  only,  love 
of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  wrote  to  her  reminding  her  of  a 
flower  she  had  given  him  on  the  lawn  at 
Bowood.  *From  that  day  not  a  single 
one  has  passed  (not  to  mention  nights)  in 
which  you  have  not  engrossed  more  of  my 
thoughts  than  you  could  have  wished,* 
Bowring,  who  was  present  when  he  receiv- 
ed her  answer,  describes  him  as  singularly 
mortified  and  depressed  by  its  coldness. 
In  the  Yellow  Drawing-room  of  Holland 
House  may  still  be  seen  what  the  Princess 
terms  'souvenir  d'amiti^,  understood 
though  not  expressed ' :  a  cameo  ring, 
containing  Jeremy  Bentham's  hair  and 
profile,  with  the  words.  Memento  for  Miss 
Fox  engraved  upon  it,  with  the  dates  of 
his  birth  and  death  : 

*  Not  very  unlike  her,  in  goodness  and  kind- 
liness, was  her  brother,  the  master  of  Holland 
House.  Devoted  to  literature  and  art,  he  wel- 
'comed  authors  and  artists  with  cordial  af^bility. 
Well  versed  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  he  enter- 
tained statesmen  ana  diplomatists  of  all  nations 
with  cosmopolitan  fairness.  Himself  a  wit  and  a 
humorist,  he  greeted  with  fellow-feeling  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  the  day.  But  while  he  enjoved 
and  preferred  the  society  of  choice  Spirits,  while 
with  him  absence  could  not  extinguish  friendship, 
his  benevolence  and  courtesy  made  him  extend  a 

kind  reception  to  all  who  came  to  Holland  House. 
*  *  «  *  * 

*In  a  very  different  way  did  Lady  Holland 
wield  her  sceptre.  Beautiful,  clever,  and  well  in- 
formed, she  exercised  a  natural  authority  over 
those  around  her.  But  a  habit  of  contradiction—- 
which,  it  is  fair  to  add,  she  did  not  mihd  being 
reciprocated  upon  herself— occasionally  lent  ani- 
mation, not  to  say  animosity,  to  the  arguments  in 
which  she  engaged.  It  is  easy  for  some  natures 
to  say  a  disagreeable  thing,  but  it  is  not  always 


*  *  Prospectus  of  an  Intended  National  Work. 
By  William  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stowmarket, 
in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers,*  &c  &c 
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L.3dy  Holland  couM  do. 

Two  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since 
ire  gave  a  sketch  of  her  peculiarities ;" 
but  fresli  instances  are  constantly  recur- 
ring. Such  was  her  strength  of  volition, 
that  it  required  no  slight  degree  of  moral 
courage  to  resist  her  commands  or  refuse 
her  most  unreasonable  wish.  Returning 
by  the  Great  ^Veste^n  from  Chippenham, 
after  a  visit  to  Bowood,  she  took  Hrunel 
in  the  carriage  with  her,  and  mad';  him 
slacken  the  pace  of  the  express  triiin  to 
less  than  twenty  miles  an  hour  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  the  passengeis.  She 
insisted  on  Dickens  telling  her  how 
'  Nicholas  Nickleby '  was  to  end,  before  he 
had  half  developed  or  haply  conceived  the 
plot  She  had  a  superstitious  dread  of 
lightning ;  and  there  is  a  story  of  hei  dress- 
ing up  her  maid  in  her  own  clothes  to 
attract  the  bolt  intended  for  herself.  She 
had  an  equal  dread  of  fire,  which  induced 
Sydney  Smith  to  hurry  to  her  willi  the 
model  of  a  fire-escape,  the  efiicacy  of 
which  he  was  prepared  to  guarantee  on 
condition  that  the  person  resorting  to  it 
was  first  reduced  to  a  state  of  nudity.  He 
recommended  it  by  the  example  of  a 
clerical  friend  who,  haunted  by  the  same 
fear,  had  provided  himself  with  one,  and 
being  awakened  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
by  a  knocking  and  ringing  which  he  took 
for  an  alarm  of  fire,  let  himself  down,  after 
throwing  off  his  night-shirt,  on  the  steps 
before  his  door,  where  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters (kept  late  at  a  ball)  were  knocking 
and  ringing  to  be  let  in. 

The  excellence  of  Lady  Holland's  din- 
ners was  in  no  small  respect  owing  to  her 
habit  of  levying  contributions  on  guests 
who  inhabited  districts  famous  for  the  ven- 
ison, the  poultry,  the  game,  or  any  other 
edible.  The  praises  of  the  mmtton  ties  Ar- 
dennes having  been  sounded  at  her  table 
when  M.  Van  de  Weyer  was  present,  she 
commissioned  him  to  procure  her  some. 
Hesent  an  order  for  half  a  sheep,  which  was 
left  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Brussels,  di- 
rected to  him  and  marked  Irh-pressS.  The 
clerks,  taking  it  for  a  bundle  of  despatches, 
forwarded  it  by  a  special  messenger.  The 
afEiir  got  wind,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
the  Belj^ian  journals  rang  the  changes  on 


the  Epicurean  habits  of  his  Excellency, 
who  happens  to  be  deservedly  famous  for 
his  dinners. 

We  were  present  at  a  violent  altercation 
between  her  and  Motteux  (the  former  pro- 
prietor of  Sandringham)  on  the  knotty 
point  whether  prunes  are  an  improvement 
in  cock-a-leeky  soup  :  he/w,  she  con. 

She  made  Byron  seriously  imhappy  by 
telling  him  he  was  getting  &l.  '  But  (he 
comforted  himself  by  adding)  she  is  (ond 
of  sayingdisagreeabie  things.'  In  the  same 
spirit  Talleyrand  accounted  for  her  incon' 
veniendy  early  dinner  hour :  C'esI  pour 
ghur  lout  le  mamk:  She  told  Lord  Por- 
chester  {the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  '  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  going  to  publish 
a  poem.  Can't  you  suppress  it  ?  '  She 
had  more  sense  than  wit,  but  like  most 
people  who  aflect  a  saucy  roughness,  she 
occasionally  said  a  good  thing.  Speaking 
of  the  '  Jtejected  Addresses,'  Monk  Lewis 
remarked  to  her  i  '  Many  of  them  are  very 
fair,  but  mine  is  not  at  all  Uke :  they  have 
made  rac  write  burlesque,  which  I  never 
do,'  '  You  don't  know  yout  own  talent,' 
was  the  encouraging  reply. 

Jekyll  was  dining  at  Holland  House  in 
company  with  the  Uuke  of  York,  when 
His  Royal  Highness  showed  strong  symp- 
toms of  irritation  at  something  said  by 
Lady  J.  It  was  his  well-known  habit  to 
resort  to  brandy  as  a  restorative  for  his 
nervous  system  m  such  an  emergency,  and 
Jekyll,  leaning  across,  said,  '  Will  your 
Royal  Highness  excuse  the  infirmity  of  an 
old  man,  and  do  me  the  honor  of  taking 
brandy  with  me  instead  of  wine  ?'  '  \Vith 
the  greatest  pleasure,  Mr,  Jekyll  :  I  feel 
very  much  obliged  to  you.'  When  the 
brandy  was  called  for,  it  was  not  forth- 
coming :  there  was  literally  none  in  the 
house  ;  and  Lady  Holland  with  ditticulty 
suppressed  her  anger  till  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  gone,  when  slie  turned  to  Jekyll 
;ind  burst  out,  '  You  did  it  on  purpose  on 
llie  chance  of  finding  that  there  was  none.' 
— '  I,  Lady  Holland !  I  suppose  that 
anything  could  be  wanting  at  Holland 
House!  I  fully  believed  tiiat,  if  I  had 
c  lUed  for  a  slice  of  broiled  rhinoceros  with 
cobra  sauce,  it  would  have  been  iH-ought 
to  me  on  the  instanL' 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  that  far- 
fained  dinner  table  there  is  another  which 
may  be  thought  worth  preserving. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  travelling  in 
Switzerland  wlien  he   got  into  a  dispute 
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about  a  change  of  horses  with  a  German 
baron,  who  vowed  he  would  have  satisfac- 
tion on  the  spot  were  he  not  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  deathbed  of  his  wife,  but  in- 
sisted on  Mackintosh's  card  that  the  de- 
mands of  honor  might  be  satisfied  when 
the  conjugal  duty  had  been  discharged. 
Mackintosh  gave  his  card,  glad  to  be  quit 
of  the  business  at  so  easy  a  rate,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it  till,  some  three 
months  afterwards  when  he  was  dining  at 
Holland  House,  an  envelope  sealed  with 
an  enormous  coat-of-arms  was  placed  be- 
fore him,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  for- 
mal cartel  fi-om  the  Baron,  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  the  South  of  Germany  to 
redeem  his  pledge.  The  party  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh  on  learning  the  nature  of 
the  communication,  and  their  merriment 
was  not  diminished  by  the  lugubrious  look 
of  Mackintosh,  who  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  measure  swords  or  exchange  shot  with 
the  Teuton.  As  he  was  not  to  be  put  off, 
however,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  deputed  to 
wait  upon  him  and  arrange  the  matter  am- 
icably, which  he  did  so  successfully  that 
the  next  day  but  one  the  two  adversaries 
dined  together  with  the  same  party  at  Hol- 
land House. 

The  following  scene  is  given  in  the 
work  : — 

*  On  one  occasion,  however,  at  Holland  House 
he  (Sydney  Smith)  was  himself  set  down  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  Prince  Regent.  The  con- 
versation having  taken  the  turn  of  discussing  who 
was  the  wickedest  man  that  had  ever  lived,  Syd- 
ney Smith,  addressing  himself  to  the  Prince,  said, 
**  The  Regent  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  Prince." 
The  Prince's  answer  was  short,  quiet,  and  biting. 
Ignoring  even  his  interlocutor's  surname,  he  said, 
**  I  should  give  the  preference  to  his  tutor,  the 
Abb6  Dubois,  and  he  was  dLprUst,  Mr.  Sydney."  ' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  George  IV., 
whose  cordiality  towards  the  Whigs  hacl 
been  cooling  down  since  1806,  ever  dined 
at  Holland  House  after  he  became  Regent ; 
and  it  was  not  at  all  like  Sydney  Smith  to 
provoke  such  a  retort.  But  the  repartee 
was  well  worth  recording,  whoever  made  or 
concocted  it.  Byron's  attack  on  the  Hol- 
lands, as  he  afterwards  felt  and  admitted, 
was  ill-directed  and  unjust 

'Blest be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland  House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed  and  critics  may  carou  se  I 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
ShallGrub-street dine, while  auns  are  kept alcof.' 

There  was  never  the  slightest  taint  of 
Grub  street,  and  any  notion  of  social  ine- 
quality was  set  at  rest  by  (to  use  Macau- 


lay's  words)  *  that  frank  politeness  which 
at  once  relieved  all  the  embarrassment  of 
the  youngest  and  most  timid  writer  or  ar- 
tist who  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
among  ambassadors  and  earls.' 

The  Princess's  impressions,  inevitably 
traditional,  are  notwithstanding  just  and 
clear  : — 

*  With  such  a  host  and  such  a  drde,  we  are  not 
astonished  that  Sydney  Smith  should  have  heard 
"  five  hundred  travelled  people  assert  that  there  is 
no  such  agreeable  house  in  Europe  as  Holland 
House;,"  or  that  he  shared  the  opinion  of  the  five 
hundred.  With  such  a  host  and  such  a  circle,  we 
are  not  astonished  either  to  find  that  there  was  an 
absence  ofserviUty.  There  was  no  professional 
claqueur;  there  was  none  of  that  which  the  French 
play  has  so  untranslatably  rendered  by  the  word 
Camaraderie  ;  no  mutual  puffing  ;  no  exchanged 
support.  There,  a  man  was  not  unanimously  ap- 
plauded  because  he  was  known  to  be  clever,  nor 
was  a  woman  accepted  as  clever  because  she  was 
known  to  receive  clever  people.  There  praise  was 
not  always  to  be  reckoned  upon  ;  hence  it  was 
valued  when  received.  In  short  Holland  House 
was  the  **  proof  house'*  of  the  literature  of  the. 
day,  and  maintained  its  position  from  first  to 
last.' 

r  .The  lady's  task  becomes  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  when  she  arrives  at  the  last  Lord 
Holland  and  the  widowed  mistress  of  the 
domain,  associated  as  they  are  with  recent 
events  and  living  contemporaries ;  but  her 
execution  is  marked  by  fineness  of  touch 
and  tact,  and  her  frank  tributes  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  are  neither  fulsome  nor 
forced  : — 

*  We  may  not  perhaps  speak  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Holland  as  of  a  great  statesman,  as  of  a  great 
philosopher  ;  but  (we  humbly  crave  pardon  of 
those  whose  opinion  is  otherwise)  fame  is  not  the 
link  we  woula  care  to  place  between  ourselves 
and  the  loved  ones  we  have  lost.  Suffice  it  for  us 
that  we  loved  and,  alas !  lost  him ;  suffice  it  for 
all  who  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  him  that 
they  were  ever  received  by  him  with  courteous 
kindness  when  they  were  happy  ;  with  noble  gen- 
erosity and  graceful  delicacy  when  fortune  did  not 
favor  them.* 

Tliis  is  a  noble  panegyric ;  and  by  a 
rare  felicity  it  may  be  applied  to  each  suc- 
cessive proprietor  and  mistress  of  Holland 
House  for  three  generations,  especially  to 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland,  of  whom  Moore 
set  down  in  his  journal :  *  She  is  a  warm 
and  active  fiiend,  and  I  should  think  her 
capable  of  highmindedness  upon  occasions.' 
The  occasions  were  when  a  fiiend  was  in 
trouble, — had  undergone  affliction  or  suf- 
fered wrong. 

There  is  another  entry  in  Moore's  jour- 
nal, which,  after  what  we  have  said  of  her 
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eccentricities,  it  is  no  more  than  bare  justice 
to  her  to  quote  : 

*  July  6ihy  1 82 1. — By  the  bye,  I  yesterday  gave 
Lady  Holland  Lord  Byron*s  **  Memoirs  to 
read  ;  and  on  my  telling  her  that  I  rather  feared 
he  had  mentioned  her  name  in  an  unfair  manner 
somewhere, she  said,**  Such  things  give  me  no  un- 
easiness :  I  know  perfectly  well  my  station  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  know  all  that  can  be  said  of  me. 
As  long  as  the  few  friends  that  I  really  am  sure 
of  speak  kindly  of  me  (and  I  would  not  believe  the 
contrary  if  I  saw  it  in  black  and  white),  all  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  say  is  a  matter  of  com- 
plete indifference  to  me." ' 

How  much  unhappiness  would  be  avoid- 
ed by  resolving,  like  her,  never  to  beHeve 
the  alleged  unkindness  of  a  friend.  All  of 
us  must  be  conscious  of  dissatisfied,  uncon- 
genial moments  when  we  may  let  drop 
words  utterly  at  variance  with  our  genuine 
feelings.  These  are  repeated  without  the 
modifying  words  or  circumstances  :  then 
come  complaints  and  explanations  :  the 
credulous  hope  of  mutual  minds  is  over  ; 
and  a  true,  valued,  really  attached  friend 
is  irretrievably  estranged, 

*  And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin, 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said. 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone.* 

It  will  often  be  the  same  with  fiiendship 
ynless  Lady  Holland's  wise  maxim  be 
uniformly  observed. 

In  comparing  periods  there  is  an  impor- 
tant peculiarity  to  be  marked.  During  what 
is  commonly  deemed  its  brightest,  the  Hol- 
land House  circle  (besides  its  political  com- 
plexion) was  principally  composed  of  men  : 
the  dinner  was  the  rallying-point ;  and  the 
number  of  guests  on  any  given  evening 
rarely  exceeded  what  might  have  been  cas- 
ually collected  at  a  country  house.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  present  mistress  of  this 
historic  mansion  to  throw  it  open  to  the 
whole  of  the  great  world  without  distinc- 
tion of  party ;  to  invest  it  with  a  fresh  set 
of  associations  ;  to  blend  female  loveliness 
and  grace  with  masculine  sense,  learning, 
genius  and  wit  within  its  walls.  Memora- 
ble as  are  the  interchanges  of  mind  be- 
tween orators  and  statesmen,  artists  and 
authors,  in  the  library,  not  less  memorable 
will  be  more  than  one  of  those  afternoon 
receptions  when  the  old  Dutch  Garden 
resembled  the  gardens  of  Florence  in 
*  Boccaccio,'  with  its  bevies  of  cavaliers 
and  dames,  in  the  gayest  of  dresses  and  the 
most  picturesque  of  attitudes :  when  a  table, 


heaped  with  fruit  and  flowers,  was  placed 
for  royalty  and  the  representatives  of  roy- 
alty in  the  open  air  before  the  refreshment- 
room,  where  a  genuine  Neapolitan  acqua- 
iuolo  was  plying  his  craft  with  the  shrill  ac- 
companiment of  its  cries  :  when  the  far- 
famed  Countess  of  Castiglione  moved 
through  the  brilliant  throng  with  the  air 
of  a  goddess ;  when  the  leaders  of  both 
Houses  were  exchanging  grave  courtesies 
on  the  lawn  ;  when  Lord  and  Lady  Rus- 
sell and  Lady  Palmerston  were  talking  to 
the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris  in  a 
group,  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  just 
quitted  to  engage  in  animated  conversa- 
tion with  Longi'ellow. 

We  can  understand  why  no  allusion  is 
made  to  these  more  modern  doings  in  the 
work  before  uj;,  but  the  omission  leaves 
the  general  impression  incomplete. 

At  the  conchision  of  the  historical  part 
the  character  of  the  book  changes,  and  it 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  tone  of  a  hand- 
book, but  a  handbook  like  Ford's  for 
Spain,  or  Palgrave's  for  Central  Italy,  in 
which  we  are  conducted  over  classic  or 
consecrated  ground  by  the  fight  of  know- 
ledge and  taste.  Indeed,  no  one  could 
wish  for  a  better  cicerone  than  the  Prin- 
cess, if  she  could  be  induced  to  leave  off 
moralizing.  Her  descriptive  accounts  are 
so  plentifully  interspersed  with  anecdotes 
and  biographical  details,  that  the  reader 
need  never  start  back  under  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being  addressed  in  the  language  of 
George  Robin.*;  or  Messrs.  Christie; 
whilst  the  pictuied  illustrations  of  almost 
every  striking  point  of  view,  or  object  of 
interest,  come  most  opportunely  in  aid  of 
the  text. 

In  the  chapter  entided  the  *  Grounds,' 
after  pausing  in  the  avenue  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  j;outh  front,  our  attention, 
on  reaching  the  entrance-sweep,  is  direct- 
ed to  the  two  stone  piers  by  Inigo  Jones, 
through  which,  after  ascending  a  double 
flight  of  steps,  we  reach  a  terraced  walk. 
A  few  paces  to  the  left  bring  us  in  front  of 
a  lawn  which  slopes  up  gradually  into  a 
hill  crowned  b)'  an  old  cedar-tree  struck 
by  lightning.  *  On  the  same  lawn  are 
other  cedar-trees,  younger  and  more 
strong;  but  the  old  cedar-tree  crowning 
the  hill  stands  there  proud  of  its  age, 
proud  of  its  mutilations,  like  the  veteran 
warrior,  whose  shattered  arm  and  scarred 
brow  command  the  sympathetic  enthusi- 
asm of  those  around  hira.* 
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There  is  in  the  grounds  another  venera- 
ble tree  (not  mentioned  in  this  book), 
which  Rogers   thus  addressed    in  verse    spouse: — 
(now  published  for  the  first  time)  : — 


1815.*     Her  claim,  however,  aflfords  a 
sufficient    base    for    the    verses    of    her 


*  Majestic  tree,  whose  wrinkled  form  hast  stood, 
Age  after  age,  the  patriarch  of  the  wood ; 
Thou  who  hast  seen  a  thousand  springs  unfold 
Their  ravell'd  buds,  and  dip  their  flowers  in  gold, 
Ten  thousand  times  yon  moon  relight  her  horn, 
And  that  bright  star  of  evening  gild  the  morn. 
Gigantic  oak !  thy  hoary  head  sublime, 
Erewhile  must  perish  in  the  wreck  of  time. 
Should  round    thy  head  innoxious    lightnings 

shoot, 
And  no  fierce  whirlwinds   shsike  thy  steadfast 

root; 
Yet  shalt  thou  fall,  thy  leafy  tnrsses  fade, 
And    those    bare    scattered   aiitlers   strew  the 

glade. 
Arm  after  arm  shall  leave  the  mouldering  bust. 
And  thy  firm  fibres  crumble  into  dust ; 
The  Muse  alone  shall  consecrate  thy  name. 
And  by  her  powerful  art  prolong  thy  fame ; 
Green   shall  thy  leaves  expand  thy  branches 

play, 
And  bloom  forever  in  the  immortal" lay.' 

These  lines  provoked  th<i  following  im- 
promptu from  Lord  WensUydale  : 

*I'll  bet  a    thousand    pounds — and  Time    will 

show  it, 
That  this  stout  tree  survives  tlie  feeble  poet.* 

There  is  a  summer-house  in  another 
part  of  the  grounds  called  *  Rogers*  Seat,' 
with  which  his  memory  is  more  agreeably 
associated  in  complimentary  verses  by 
Luttrell  and  an  inscription  by  Lord  Hol- 
land : — 

*  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell. 
With  me,  those  Pleasures  tha^  he  sings  so  well.' 

Flower-beds  in  frameworks  of  box,  se- 
parated by  zig-zags,  give  an  air  of  old- 
fashioned  quaintness  to  tlie  Dutch  Gar- 
den : — 

"  Towards  the  end  of  this  gsirden  is  a  kind  ot 
evergreen  curtain  formed  by  an  arcade  covered 
with  ivy.  Through  this  arcade  we  notice  another 
flower  garden  (also  Dutch),  in  which  the  dahlia 
stands  the  monarch  of  all  it  surveys.  And  has  i 
not  the  right  to  do  so  here  ?  For  though  it  owes 
its  name  in  botany  to  Dahl,  tlie  Swede,  does  it 
not  owe  its  existence  in  England  to  the  third  Lady 
Holland  ?  She  brought  seeds  of  it  from  Spain, 
and  had  them  sown  in  this  very  garden  ;  whence 
it  appears  to  have  spread  over  c>ur  island.' 

This  statement  is  corrected  by  a  note. 
Dahlias  were  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Lady  Bute,  in  1789,  and  failed. 
Lady  Holland's  attempt,  in  1804,  to  accli- 
matize them  was  equally  unsuccessful ; 
and  their  effective  introduction  dates  from 


*  The  Dahlia  you  brought  to  our  isle 

Your  praises  for  ever  shall  speak, 
Mid  gardens  as  sweet  as  your  smile. 
And  in  colors  as  bright  as  your  cheek.' 

We  are  next  taken  to  a  spot  called  the 
Moats,  the  scene  of  the  fatal  encounter 
between  Captain  Best  and  Lord  Camel- 
ford.  Best  was  reputed  the  best  shot  in 
England  ;  and  it  was  for  this  very  reason 
that  Lord  Camelford  forced  on  the  duel, 
although  consciously  and  confessedly  in 
the  wrong.  It  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  March,  1804 :  he  fell  on  re- 
ceiving the  first  fire,  and  was  carried  to 
Little  Holland  House,  where  the  wound 
was  examined  and  declared  mortal  He 
expired  on  the  evening  of  Saturday  the 
loth.  Before  leaving  his  lodgings  for  the 
meeting  he  made  this  addition  to  his  will : 

*  There  are  many  other  matters  which,'  at 
another  time,  I  might  be  inclined  to  mention; 
but  I  will  say  nothing  more  at  present  than  that, 
in  the  present  contest,  I  am  fully  and  entirely  the 
aggressor,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as  the  letter  of  the 
word ;  should  I  therefore  lose  my  life  in  a  con- 
test of  my  own  seeking,  I  most  solemnly  forbid 
any  of  my  friends  and  relations,  let  them  be  of 
whatsoever  description  they  may,  from  instituting, 
any  vexatious  proceedings  against  my  antagonist ; 
and  should,  notwithstanding  the  above  declara- 
tion on  my  part,  the  law  of  the  land  be  put  in 
force  against  him,  I  desire  that  this  part  of  my 
will  may  be  made  known  to  the  king,  in  order 
that  his  royal  heart  may  be  moved  to  extend  his 
mercy  towards  him.' 

Best  always  referred  to  the  catastrophe 
with  regret.  The  late  Hon.  and  Rev, 
Fitzroy  Stanhope  used  to  relate  that,  be- 
ing second  to  a  sporting  friend  in  a  dud 
that  was  to  come  off  on  a  Sunday  morning 
when  the  shops  were  shut,  he  asked  Best 

Sthen  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench 
Mson  for  debt)  to  lend  thejn  his  pistols, 
which  he  positively  declined,  saying: 
*  No,  no,  my  pistols  have  already  more 
than  enough  to  answer  for.' 

There  is  a  piece  of  water  belonging  to 
the  Moats  in  which  the  Due  and  Du- 
chesse  d'Aumale  used  to  fish  with  the  last 
Lord   Holland ;    and  we    arrive  in  due 

*  See  Townsend's  'Manual  of  Dates,*  mnd 
Haydn's  *  Dictionary,*  tit.  Dahlku  Townsend 
says  it  is  indigenous  to  Mexico ;  Haydn  calls  it  a 
native  of  Chma.    According  to  Townsend,  the 

I)resent  British  stock  is  chiefly  derived  from  a 
arge  assortment  of  plants  brought  from  France 
in  1815. 
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course  at  an  alley  called  the  '  Alley  Louis 
Philippe,'  the  exiled  King  having  lingered 
under  the  shelter  of  its  trees  during  a  visit 
to  Holland  House  in  1848.  At  the  end 
of  the  adjoining  walk  stands  the  statue  of 
Charles  James  Fox  (a  cast  of  that  in 
Bloorosbury  Square),  with  the  motto:  Cut 
Hurinm  consenHintt  Genlcs  fbpii/i  Pritmi- 
rium  fuisse  lirurri,  In  the  English  trans- 
lation//urt«<a  is  rather  freely  rendered  a/!. 
The  Green  Lane,  called  Nightingale 
Lane  so  long  as  there  was  a  tradition  of  a 
songster,  '  is  a  long  avenue,  like  an  im- 
mense gallery  arched  with  trees  and  car- 
peted with  grass,  the  distant  light  at  the 
end  softening  down  into  thai  misty  blue 
so  peculiar  to  dear  England.'  It  has  much 
of  the  wild  charm  of  a  forest-glade,  and 
the  romance  of  its  evening  gloom  is  deep- 
ened by  a  touch  of  the  supernatural ; — 

'  But  we  wilt  avoid  the  possible  charge  of  con- 
Cocling  B  ghoat  slory,  by  relating  the  event  ttr- 
batim  from  "  Aubrey's  Miscellanies  :" — 

'■•The  Beautiful  Lady  ^wno  ArA,  Daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Hollaud,  as  sbe  >ras  walking  in  her 
Father's  Garden  at  JCtiisiagleii,  to  take  the  fresh 
Air  before  Dinner,  about  Eleven  a.  Clock,  being 
thtn  very  well,  net  with  her  own  Apparition, 
Habit,  and  every  thing,  us  in  a  Looking-Elass. 
Abdul  ft  Month  after,  she  died  of  the  SmalFpox. 
And  'li*  said,  that  her  Sister,  the  Lady  IsaiiUa 
{Tkinnif')  saw  the  like  of  herself  also  before  she 
(lied.  This  Account  I  had  from  a  Person  of 
Honour." 

■  A  third  sister,  Mary,  was  married  lo  the  first 
Earl  of  Breudalbane,  and  it  has  been  recordeil 
that  she  also,  not  lone  after  her  marriage,  barf 
some  sach  warning  of^her  approaching  dissolu- 

'  And  so  tlie  old  tradition  has  remained — and 
nho  would  wish  lo  remove  it  ?  Belonging  lo 
past  times,  it  should  be  respected.  But  whether 
we  respect  tradition  or  not,  it  is  u  a  received 
fact,  that  whenever  the  mistress  of  Holland 
House  meets  herself.  Death  is  hovering  about 
her.' 

On  entering  the  house  we  find  almost 
every  room  invested  with  some  special  at- 
traction, and  a  bare  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents calls  up  a  throng  of  images.  '  Stop, 
for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust." 
Stop,  for  you  cannot  look  around  you 
without  your  gaze  alighting  on  some  me- 
morial or  relic  of  genius  or  greatness,— the 
writing-table  of  Addison  ;  the  watch  and 
walking-stick  of  Fox  ;  the  candlesticks  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ;  the  hair,  ring,  and 
snuff-box  of  Napoleon ;  the  autographs  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Petrarch,  Savonarola,  Lope  de  Ve- 
ga, Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  Then  the 
pictures  are  something  more  than  fine 
Nbw  Skmbs.— Vol.  XIX..  No.  2 


specimens  of  art,  They  point  a  moral  or 
adorn  a  tale.  Either  the  painter  or  the 
subject  is  commonly  associated  by  some 
curious  incident  with  the  house.  The 
'  Sir  Joshua  Room '  (chap,  xx.)  contains 
eleven  of  his  masterpieces.  One  of  these 
is  the  portrait  of  the  first  Lord  Holland 
mentioned  by  Cotton.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Holland  when  he  received  this  por- 
trait could  not  help  remarking  that  it  had 
been  hastily  executed,  and  making  some 
demur  about  the  price,  asked  Reynolds 
how  long  he  had  been  painting  it.  The 
offended  artist  replied,  '  All  my  life,  my 
Lord.' 

Another  is  the  picture  of  I^dy  Sarah 
LeimoK,  Charles  Fox,  and  Lady  Susan 
Strangeways.  Lady  Sarah  is  leaning  out 
of  a  window  at  Holland  House :  Lady 
Susan,  standing  below  with  Fox,  is  offer* 
ing  her  a  dove  ;  Fox,  under  fourteen  at 
the  time,  in  a  blue  coat  and  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  looks  old  for  his  age.  But  the  la- 
dies are  the  grand  objects  of  interest; 
each  of  them  being  destined  lo  play  the 
part  of  a  heroine  of  romance. 

Lady  Susan's  is  soon  told.  In  April 
1764,  she  eloped  with  ,in  actor  named 
O'Brien,  with  whom  she  had  kept  up  a 
correspondence!  occasionally  sending  him 
money,  for  eighteen  months.  He  had 
learned  to  counterfeit  Lady  Sarah's  (her 
cousin's)  hand  so  well  that  her  father  (Lord 
llchester)  had  delivered  several  of  his  let- 
ters to  her.  The  first  discovery  of  the 
intrigue  is  described  by  Walpole : — 

'  Lord  Cathcart  went  lo  Miss  Read's,  the 
p^nlresE  :  she  caid  softly  to  him,  "  My  Lord, 
Ihere  is  a  couple  in  the  next  room  that  I  am  sure 
onght  not  to  be  togelher,  I  wish  your  lordship 
would  look  in."  tie  did,  shut  the  door  again, 
and  went  directly  and  informed  Lord  Ilchesler. 
Lady  Susan  was  eiaroined,  flune  herself  at  her 
father's  feet,  confessed  all,  vowed  lo  break  off — 
but— what  aA*// — desired  to  see  the  loved  object, 
and  take  a  last  leave.  You  will  beomaied — even 
this  svas  granted.  The  parting  scene  happened 
the  beginning  of  the  week.  On  Friday  she  came 
of  age,  and  on  Saturday  morning — instead  ofbeing 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  country— walked  down 
stairs,  look  her  footman,  said  she  was  going  lo 
breakfest  with  Lady  Sarah,  but  would  calfat  Mi!» 
Read's;  in  Oiesireet,  pretended  torecollect  apar- 
ticular  cap  in  which  she  was  to  lie  drawn,  sent  the 
footman  back  for  it,  whipped  Inlo  ahnckney  chair, 
was  married  at  Covent-garden  church,  and  set 
out  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  villa  at  Dunstable.  My  Lady 
—my  Lady  Hertford  !  what  say^jiiwtopermltting 
young  ladies  lo  act  plays,  and  go  lo  pdnlers  by 
themselves  ?' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  llchester 
was  distracted  :  that  it  was  the  completion 
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of  disgrace  :  that  even  a  footman  were 
preferable.  *  The  publicity  of  the  hero's 
profession  perpetuates  the  mortification. 
//  ne  sera  pas  milord^  tout  comme  un  autre, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  Lady  Susan 
would  have  stooped  so  low.  She  may, 
however,  still  keep  good  company,  and 
say,  "  nos  numeri  sumus" — Lady  Mary 
Duncan,  Lady  Caroline  Adair,  Lady  Betty 
Gallini — the  shopkeepers  of  next  age  will 
be  mighty  well  bom.' 

The  husbands  of  these  three  ladies  re- 
spectively were  Dr.  Duncan,  a  physician, 
afterwards  created  a  baronet ;  Mr.  Adair, 
a  surgeon  ;  and  Sir  John  Gallini,  a  pro- 
fessor of  dancing.  O'Brien  was  an  amus-  • 
ing  fellow,  who,  in  the  course  of  time, 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  made  the 
butt  of  the  wits.  A  practical  joke  they 
played  on  him  may  have  originated  the 
operation  of  tarring  and  feathering;  one 
of  the  very  few  inventions  to  which  the 
Americans  can  lay  claim.  Having  made 
him  dead  drunk,  they  stripped  him,  smear- 
ed him  all  over  with  currant  jelly,  and 
rolled  him  in  a  feather  bed.  Waking  the 
next  morning  in  a  semi-intoxicated*  state, 
he  staggered  to  a  pier-glass,  and  gazing  on 
his  own  reflected  image,  exclaimed  :  '  A 
bird,  by  G— d.'  • 

Lady  Susan  also  played  the  part  of  con- 
fidant in  the  romance  of  her  cousin,  the 
outline  of  which  is  familiar  enough.  But 
the  true  and  complete  story  could  not  be 
told  without  the  narratives  of  Mr.  Henry 
Napier  (her  son)  and  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land (her  brother-in-law),  which  form  part 
of  the  Holland  House  MSS.f 

Mr.  Napier  begins  with  the  marriage  of 
her  mother,  n^e  Lady  Sarah  Cadogan,  to 
the  second  Duke  of  Richmond  : — 

*  **  This  marriage  was  made  to  cancel  a  gam- 
bling debt,  the  young  people*s  consent  having 
been  the  last  thing  thought  of:     the    Earl  of 

*  Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of  tarring  and  feather- 
ing as  first  practised  at  Boston  in  1770  (*Hist.* 
vol.  V.  p.  397).  In  Foote's  *  Cozeners,'  O'Flan- 
agan  is  to  have  a  tide-waiter's  place  in  North 
America  :  *  And  a  word  in  your  ear,  if  you  dis- 
charge well  your  duty,  you  wiU  be  found  in  tar 

and    feathers    for    notning When 

properly  mixed  they  make  a  genteel  kind  of  dress, 
which  is  sometimes  worn  in  that  climate  ;  it  is 
very  Hght,  keeps  out  the  rain,  and  sticks  extreme- 
ly close  to  the  skin.' 

t  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Jesse  as  well  as  it 
could  be  told  from  the  information  within  his. 
reach.  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of 
George  III.,*  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.,  his  main  authorities 
being  Walpole  and  the  Grenville  Papers. 


March  was  sent  for  from  schod  and  the  ]^ung 
Lady  from  her  nursery  ;  a  clergyman  was  in  at- 
tendance, and  they  were  told  that  they  were  im- 
mediately to  become  man  and  wife  !  The  young 
lady  is  not  reported  to  have  uttered  a  word  ;  the 
gentleman  exclaimed :  '  7^€y  ^^^ely  are  not 
going  to  marry  me  to  that  dowdy  I '  The  ceremo- 
ny, nowever,  took  place,  a  post-chaise  was  ready 
at  the  door,  and  Lord  March  was  instantly  pack- 
ed off  with  his  Tutor  to  make  the  '  Grand  72wr,' 
while  his  young  wife  was  returned  to  the  care  of 
her  Mother,  a  Dutch-woman,  daughter  of  William 
Munter,  Counsellor  of  the  Courts  of  Holland."  ' 

He  returns  after  spending  some  years 
abroad,  and  instead  of  going  to  claim  his 
bride,  repairs  to  the  Opera  and  amuses 
himself  with  examining  the  company 
through  his  glass  : — 

'  "  He  had  not  been  long  occupied  in  this  man- 
ner, when  a  very  young  and  beautiful  woman 
more  especially  struck  his  fency,  and,  taming  to 
a  eentleman  beside  him,  he  asked  who  she  was. 
*  You  must  be  a  stranger  in  London,'  replied  the 
gentleman,  *  not  to  know  the  toast  of  the  Town, 
the  beautiful  Lady  March  ! '  Agreeably  surprised 
at  this  intelligence.  Lord  March  proceeded  to  the 
box,  announced  himself,  and  claimed  his  bride, 
the  very  dowdy  whom  he  had  so  scornfully  re- 
jected some  years  before,  bat  with  whom  he  after- 
wards hved  so  happily  that  she  died  of  a  broken 
heart  within  the  year  of  his  decease,  which  took 
place  at  Godalming,  in  Surry,  in  August  17^0, 
when  my  mother  was  only  five  years  and  a  rew 
months  old." ' 

Lady  Sarah  was  in  her  sixteenth  year 
and  residing  under  her  eldest  sister's  care 
at  Holland  House,  when  George  the 
Third,  who  had  been  caught  by  her  ap- 
pearance before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
became  seriously  attached  to  her.  Her 
charm  in  his  eyes,  in  addition  to  her  ex- 
traordinary loveliness,  was  her  truthfulness. 

<  Once  he  pressed  her  to  say  something, 
and  she  refused  because  it  would  have 
been  telling  an  untruth.  "  But,"  said  the 
King,  "  you  would  not  mind  a  white  lie  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  would.  Sir."  ' 

She  did  not  encourage  his  passion,  nor, 
strange  to  say,  appear  to  be  much  flat- 
tered by  it  One  evening  at  a  private 
Court  Ball,  at  which  she  was  not  present, 
the  King  entered  into  conversation  wiA 
Lady  Susan,  and  asked  her  when  she 
meant  to  leave  town.  On  her  sa3nng  she 
intended  to  remain  for  the  coronaticm,  he 
told  her:  *  There  will  be  no  coronatioa 
until  there  is  a  Queen,  and  I  think  your 
friend  is  the  fittest  person  for  it :  tell  your 
friend  so  from  me.'  This  was  tolerably 
plain  speaking.  *  When  my  mother  next 
saw  him  at  Court,'  Mr.  Napier  continues, 

<  he  took  her  alone  into  a  recess  di  (me  of 
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the  large  windows  and  said :  "  Has  your 
friend  lold  you  of  my  conversation  with 
her  ?" — '■  Yes,  Sir."  "  And  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  Tell  me,  for  my  happiness 
depends  on  it  I" — "  Nothing,  Sir,"  was  my 
mother's  reply:  upon  which  he  left  her 
abruptly,  exclaiming  pettishly,  "  Nothing 
comfs  of  Nothing."  ' 

Walpole  says  :  '  Though  he  [Fox]  went 
himself  to  bathe  in  the  sea  {possibly  to 
disguise  his  intrigues),  he  left  Lady  Sarah 
at  Holland  House,  where  she  appeared 
every  morning  in  a  field  dose  to  the  great 
road  (where  the  King  passed  on  horse- 
back^ m  a  fancied  habit,  making  hay.' 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  she  would 
have  exhibited  herself  in  this  fashion  ;  and 
there  is  a  story  that  the  King  once  passed 
rather  unexpectedly  and  inopportunely 
when  she  was  romping  or  flirting  in  this 
haytield.  Lord  Holland  says  that  about 
fliis  time  she  was  indulging  in  a  silly  flirta- 
tion with  Lord  Newbottlc,  afterwards 
Marquis  of  Lothian  ;  who  speedily  lost  all 
favor  in  her  eyes  by  the  want  of  feeling 
he  betrayed  when  she  fractured  her  leg 
out  riding  in  Somersetshire.  The  King, 
on  the  other  hand,  manifested  the  most 
genuine  anxiety, 'and  (adds  Mr.  Napier) 
had  not  the  impropriety  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding been  strongly  urged,  would  in- 
stantly have  set  off  to  visit  her ' !  When 
told  of  this  her  heart  was  touched.  '  If 
she  now  (writes  Lord  Holland)  ever  thinks 
of  Newbottle,  it  is  to  vex  and  hate  herself 
for  the  foolish  transaction  I  have  before 
related.'  Her  chances  of  ascending  a 
throne  rose  rapidly.  One  day  she  was 
entering  the  Presence  Chamber  when 
Lady  Barrington,  who  was  famous  for  her 
fine  back,  drew  her  aside,  and  said :  '  Do, 
my  dear  Lady  Sarah,  let  me  take  the  lead 
and  go  in  before  you  this  once;  for  you 
wiU  never  have  an  opportunUy  of  seeing 
my  beautiful  back  again.'  She  announces 
her  disappointment  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Susan : — 

'[July?.  1761-3 
•  My  DEAttEST  SitSAV.—  ...  To  bemn  to 
astonish  you  as  much  as  I  was  I  must  lefl  yon 
thai  the is  going  to  be  married  to  a  Prin- 
cess of  Mecktembouig  and  that  1  am  sure  of  it. 
There  is  a  Council  lo-morrow  on  purpose.  The 
orders  for  it  are  urvtuf  and  im/nrftinf  business  ; 
doei  not  your  Ch^W  (kit)  rise  at  hearing  tbis  / 
But  you  think  I  Are  say  that  I  have  been  doiOK 
some  terrible  thing  to  deserve  it  for  yon  mould 
[not]  easily  be  brought  to  change  so  tolally  yoiir 
opimon  of  any  person,  but  I  assure  you  I  have 
not.  .  .  .    I  shall  (ohccareto  shew  that  lamnot 


mortified  lo  anybodv,  but  if  it  is 
Clin  vex  anybody  with  a  reserved  cold 
stiall  have  it  I  promise  him.' 

Her  information  was  correct.  The  in- 
tended marriage  with  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  announced  to  the  Council  on 
the  8th.  The  first  time  afterwards  (July 
i6th),  when  she  and  the  King  met,  "  She 
answered  short ;  with  dignity  and  gravity, 
and  a  cross  Look,  neither  of  which  things 
are  at  all  natural  to  her.'  According  to 
her  brother-in-law,  however,  she  was  sim- 
ply piqued; — 

'  "  To  many  a  Girl  H.  M.'s  Behaviour  had  been 
very  vexatious.  But  Lr  Sarah's  Temper  and 
affections  are  happily  so  fleiible  and  light  that 
the  sickness  of  her  Souirrel  immediately  look  up 
all  her  Attention,  and  when  in  spile  of^her  nurs- 
ing it  dy'd  I  believe  it  eave  her  more  concern 
than  H,  M.  ever  did.  That  Grief  however  soon 
gave  way  to  the  care  of  a  little  Hedge-Hog  that 


She  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the 
Royal  wedding,  and  Walpole  writes  to 
Conway :  '  With  neither  features  nor  air, 
Lady  Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief  angel.' 
Her  portraits  do  not  convey  the  impres- 
sion of  perfect  l>eauty ;  neither  do  those 
of  the  Gunnings.  '  Her  Beauty  {says  her 
brother-in-law)  is  not  easily  describ'd, 
otherwise  than  by  saying  She  had  the 
finest  Complexion,  most  beaudfull  Hair, 
and  prettyest  Person  that  ever  was  seen, 
with  a  sprightly  and  fine  Air,  a  pretty 
Mouth,  and  remarkably  fine  Teeth,  and 
excess  of  Bloom  in  Her  Cheeks,  little 
Eyes.' 

Both  were  carefully  watched  during  the 
ceremony.  The  King  was  calm  till  the 
officiating  Archbishop  came  to  the  words,. 
'  And  as  Thou  didst  send  Thy  blessing 
upon  Abraham  and  Sarah,  lo  their  great 
comfort,  so  vouchsafe,'  &c.,  when  his 
emotion  was  perceptibly  betrayed.  Mr.. 
Napier,  not  noticing  this  incident,  writes : — 

'The  King  appeared  rocnlidly  absent  but 
never  took  his  eyes  offX^dy  Sarah  during  the- 
wbole  ceremony ;  the  Queen,  then  and  ever  after 
was  very  gracious  and  attentive  to  my  mother  ; 
but  as  all  the  young  Bridesmaids  were  drawn  up 
in  a  line  near  her  Majesty,  with  Lady  Sarah  at 
their  head  very  richly  dressed,  Lord  Westmore- 
land, a  very  old  JacoWte  follower  of  the  Pre- 
tender's, who  was  purblind,  and  hod  never  ap- 
peared at  Court  sincethe  Hanoverian  succession, 
was  persuaded  hy  his  friends  to  honour  the  mar-  - 
riage  of  a  valaii  Monarch  by  his  presence.  Pass- 
ing along  the  line  of  ladies,  and  sedngbut  dimly, 
he  mistook  my  Mother  for  the  Queen,  plumped 
down  on  his  knees  and  took  her  hand  to  kiss  ! 
She  drew  back  startled,  and  deeply  colonrioE,  ei- 
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claimed,  "I  am  not  the  Queen,  Sir."  This  little 
incident  created  a  laugh  and  a  little  gossip ;  and 
when  George  Selwyn  heard  of  it,  he  comically 
enough  observed,  **0!  you  know  he  always 
loved  PreUfiders,'*'*  * 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  King  being 
present  with  the  Queen  at  the  theatre 
during  a  performance  of  Mrs.  Pope,  who 
had  been  thought  to  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  Lady  Sarah,  he  murmured, 
half  aloud,  *  She  is  like  Lady  Sarah  still.'* 

The  *  Sir  Joshua  Room'  contains  pic- 
tures by  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Jacob  Jan- 
sen,  G.  Morland,  two  Turners,  a  Wou- 
vermans,  and  a  Van  de  Velde — the  four 
last-named  having  belonged  to  Charles 
Fox.  We  quote  the  Princess's  remarks 
on  the  Murillo,  *  The  Vision  of  St.  An- 
tony of  Padua,'  as  an  admirable  specimen 
of  art-criticism : — 

'  According  to  tradition,  St.  Antony  was  ex- 
pounding the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  when 
the  Infant  Saviour  came  down  and  stood  upon  his 
book.     In  the  present  instance,  though,  St.  An- 
tony is  praying,  not  expounding,  and  two  fea- 
tures are  to  be  particularly  noticea  in  the  picture : 
that  St.  Antony  seems  to  ignore  the  visible  Pre- 
sence of  Him  whom  he  is  adoring,  and  that  the 
Divine   Infant   impresses    no  weight  upon  the 
book — as  indeed  a  spiritual  presence  would  not — 
yet  Murillo  is  guilty  of  allowing  the  spiritual 
form  to  throw  a  shadow  I    Nor  is  this  tne  only 
instance  in   which  Murillo  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  an  error  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  escaped  criticism.     Curious  indeed  that  one 
'who   so  often  shines  forth  as  a  heaven-inspired 
artist,  one  whose  choice  of  subjects  proves  that 
■his   thoughts  dwelt  constantly  in  another  world, 
should  have  overlooked  this  essential  and  very 
'beautiful  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the 
.flesh,  and  should  have  given  to  the  one  such  a 
marked  attribute  of  the  other.     But  if  the  e;reat 
painter  has  thus  not  always  proved  himself  an 
accurate  poet,  a  great  poet  has  in  similar  circum- 
stances proved  himself  a  true  painter.     Dante, 
■throughout  his  glorious  journey,  keeps  in  sight 
■  this  spiritual  indication  : — 

**  Ora,  se  innanzi  a  me  nulla  s*  adombra, 
Non  ti  maravigliar,  piti  che  de'  cieli, 
Che  r  uno  all*  altro  U  raggio  non  ingombra." 

*  Or  as  Longfellow  renders  it  :  — 

**  Now  if  in  front  of  me  no  shadow  fall. 
Marvel  not  at  it  more  than  at  the  heavens, 
Because  one  ray  impedeth  not  another.*'  ' 

There  is  another  art-criticism  suscepti- 
ble of  practical  application.  The  subject 
is  a  portrait  of  Mary  Augusta,  Lady  Hol- 
land, by  Watts : 

*  Lady  Sarah  was  twice  married.  Her  first 
husband  (whom  she  married  in  June  1762)  was 
Sir  Charles  Bunbury  ;  her  second  (whom  she 
married  in  1781),  the  Honourable  George  Na- 
pier.    She  died  in  1826. 


'  Watts  pronounces  this  his  finest  piece  of 
coloring.  On-  a  canvas  which  measures  85 
inches  by  61,  Lady  Holland  is  represented  as 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  Gilt  Room.  The 
massive  plaits  of  her  auburn  hair  are  displayed, 
without  rudeness,  by  her  back  being  turned  to  a 
looking-glass  !  Utilizing  a  looking-glass  thus, 
was,  at  that  time,  very  new  in  paintmg  ;  nor  are 
there  many  artists  to  this  daygwho,  having  the 
idea,  would  care  to  profit  by  it.  But  photogra- 
phy, which  can  afford  to  give  details  without 
msJving  them  extras^  has  hackneyed  the  looking- 
g;lass  idea  into  a  looking-glass  trick,  and  reducSl 
it  to  the  condition  of  a  fine  melody  popularized 
on  barrel-organs.  In  the  picture  before  us,  the 
looking-glass  not  only  contributes  a  second  view, 
but  gives  us  variety  in  reflection.  Everything  is 
well  managed.  The  drawing  is  good,  the  ar- 
rangement effective;  and  as  for  the  coloring: 
what  is  dark,  is  rich ;  what  is  light,  is  pure  ;  what 
is  shade,  is  harmonious.' 

The  *  Fourth  West  Room '  contains 
three  pictures  by  Hogarth,  one  of  which, 
a  portrait  of  Henry,  first  Lord  Holland, 
may  be  connected  with  an  anecdote 
printed  without  the  name.  A  nobleman 
having  refused  to  take  or  pay  for  his  por- 
trait, painted  to  order,  was  thus  ad- 
dressed : — 

*  Mr.  Hogarth's  dutiful  respect  to  Lord  , 

finding  that  he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  picture 
which  was  drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again  of 
Mr.  Hogarth's  necessity  for  the  money ;  if,  there- 
fore, his  I^ordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three 
days,  it  will  be  disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of 
a  tail  and  some  other  little  appendages,  to  Mr. 
Hare,  the  famous  wild-beast  man ;  N^.  Hogarth 
having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  pro- 
mise of  it  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  on  his 
Lordship's  refusal.' 

The  harshness  and  repulsiveness  of 
Lord  Holland's  features  are  commemo- 
rated by  more  than  one  parliamentary  sar- 
casm, and  we  have  already  seen  him  hag- 
gling with  Reynolds.  A  similar  threat 
was  actually  put  in  execution  by  a  painter 
named  Du  Bost,  some  sixty  years  since. 
Failing  to  extract  an  extravagant  price 
for  a  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hope,  of 
Deepdene,  he  exhibited  it  for  money  in 
Pall  Mall,  as  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast,*  till 
her  brother  entered  the  room  and  cut  it  to 
pieces.  An  action  was  brought  and  tried 
before  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  held  that 
the  picture  being  a  libel  the  plaintiff  could 
only  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  the 
canvas  and  the  paint.  Sembk  (as  the 
Year  Books  have  it)  that  1^  was  therefore 
entitled  to  no  damages  at*l.* 

*  Du  Boste  V,  Beresford. — Campbell's  *  Nisi 
Prius  Reports,*  vol.  ii.  p.  511. 
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Tlie   modem    artist    of   whom    we    are     her  pen.     She  has  been  very  aptiy  said  ta  com- 
nost    frequently    reminded    in    Holland     '''['«, ,"'»  raison  ^le  la  Rochefmiciiild  avoc  Ics 


de  Madame  de  Sivigni.''     Bm  with  all 
mis  ane  nail  no  laste  for  reading,  except  llic  1 
paiiera ;  and  her  ignorance  upon  sonic  con 
subjects  would  have  been  marvelloui  even 
schoolboy.' 


Watts;  a  painter  whose  best 
portraits,  instinct  with  mind  and  character, 
are  historic  pictures  as  well  as  likenesses. 
'  About  the  year  1843  he  arrived  in 
Florence  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 

the  late  Lord  Holland  the  a  English  rally  nervou.  .bout  herselT,  she  had  dreade.1  the 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  slightcsi  indisposition;  but  when  she  heard  that 
of  Tuscany.  Lord  Holland,  ever  ready  ^"  '*°°"  *"*  scaled,  she  looked  dealh  calmly  in 
with  kind  and  generous  hospitality,  invited  p  ^  f"?'  ""^  conformed  to  the  last  riiei  of  the 
h^  vmm=  ,r,iff   .„  «,„,/.!,..   tL„,.:„_       Pt^flestiuu  Church.      Feeiing  the  si 


at  hand,  she  requcsled  that  Guizot  and  his 
son  would  leave  her  bedside,  in  order  thai  they 
might  be  spared  the  painful  sight  of  her  agony. 
She  had,  however,  still  strength  enough  to  ad- 
dress Guiiot,  her  old  and  devoted  friend,  tracing 
in  pencil  these  words;  "Merci  dc  vincl  ans 
d'amitii  et  de  bonheur."' 

Speaking  of  Cleyn,  in  his  '  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,'  Walpole  says,  '  There  is  still  ex- 
tant a  beautiful  chamber  adorned  by  him 
at  Holland  House  with  a  ceiling  in  gro- 
tesque, and   small  compartments 


the  young  artist  to  stay  at  the  Legation. 
At  first  Mr.  Watts  only  intended  to  spend 
a  short  time  in  Florence,  but  he  remained 
on  from  day  to  day  for  nearly  four  years, 
in  an  increasing  intimacy  agreeable  to  all 
parties.  To  this  intimacy  we  owe  some  of 
the  best  portraits  and  restorations  at  Hol- 
land House.'  There  are  portraits  by  him 
of  Guizot,  Thiers,  Jerome  Buonaparte,  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  Sir  Antony  Panizd,  Mr. 
Cotterell,  Mr.  Cheney,  the  Princess  Lie- 
ven,  the  Countess  Castiglione,  the  third  .     . 

Lord  Holland,  Elizabeth  Lady  Holland,  chimneys,  in  the  style,  and  not  unwonhy, 
and  Mary  Augusta  (the  present)  Lady  of  Parmeggiano.'  This  is  'The  Gilt 
Holland,  taken  in  a  Nice  hat  at  Florence  Room.'  All  the  decorations  and  paint- 
in  J843.  'This  picture  is  charmingly  '"gs  in  it  have  been  restored  by  Watts, 
painted,  and  gives  us  the  present  hostess  who  found  no  traces  of  any  panting  on 
of  Holland  House  presiding,  as  it  ivere,  l^he  chimney-piece ;  and  the  old  ceiling, 
over  one  of  its  most  sociable  rooms,  with  having  fallen  in,  was  replaced  during  the 
a  smile  which  lights  up  her  face  as  much  minority  of  the  third  Lord  Holland.  On 
3s  the  ray  of  sunsliine  lights  up  the  pic-  May-day,  1 753,  an  entertainment  was 
ture.'  given  in  this  room,  of  which  a  singular 

In  this  same  room  hangs '  Mary  Fox,  reminiscence  has  been  preserved  in  the 
an  old-fashioned  picture  of  an  old-fashion-  shape  of  a  list  of  the  company  and  an  ac- 
ed-lookiiig  little  girt,  with  a  line  Spanish     count  of  their  proceedings.     There  were 

E inter  as  big  as  herself,  whose  name  must  twenty-one  couples  of  dancers:  Mr. 
mentioned  for  autd  lang  syne,  Eliza.'  George  Selwyn  dancing  with  Miss  Kitty 
A  steel  engraving  of  this  picture  forms  the  Compton,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  with 
frontispiece  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
Work,  mond  with  Miss  Bishop,  Captain  Sandys 
The  portrait  of  the  Princess  de  Lieven  with  the  Countess  of  Coventry,  &c. 
IB  one  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  it  is  Lady  Albemarle,  Lady  Yarmouth,  Mrs. 
Added  that  Watts  ranks  it  amongst  his  Digby,  and  Mr.  Fox  played  two  poob  at 
test  It  ^ives  occasion  for  a  slight,  but  quadrille.  Five  gentlemen  and  four  ladies 
striking,  biographical  notice,  most  of  the     '  cut  in  at  whist,'  including  the  Duke  and 


particulars  of  which  are  taken   from 
(DUiuscript  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Hol- 
bnd:— 


Duchess   of  Bedford,  Lady  Townshend, 

and  Mr.  Digby.  Five  played  cribbage. 
Eight,  including  Mr.  H,  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Calcraft,  '  only  looked  on.'  Lord  Bale- 
man  and  the  Ear!  of  Holdemess  '  danced 
;  well  dreGsc<],  and  always  suitably  to  her     minuets  only  :' — 

Sin,  she  DTe&cnled  in  herself  a  general  coocen- 
tioo  of  cWms;  and  these,  wherever  she  went,         'The  Card  Players  pky'd  but  a  little  while. 
.•Ii««eeined  unwittini^y  to  dispense  without  self         'The  Card  Tames  (in  Number  three)  were  in 

SrivWion.     Her  style  in  writing  harmoniied  with     Lady  Caroline's  Dressing  Room.     The  Balcony. 
et  other  qualities,  ajid  was  always  in  harmony     as  well  as  the  Gill  Room,  was  lighted  up,  end 
with  her  suljjetl.     She  could  be  grave,  gay,  learn-     they  Danced  a  Utile  while  in  both, 
ed,  sarcastic.     One  generally  loves  doing  what         'Tea,  Negus,  &c.,  at  which  Mrs.  Fanncn  Pre- 
OM  doM  wall  (  she  wrots  well  and  loved  to  use     sided,  in  the  Tapestry  Room.     At  One  We  all 
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went  down  to  a  Cold  Supper,  at  Three  Tables  in 
the  Saloon,  and  three  in  the  Dining  Room. 

'Supper  was  remov'd  at  each  Table  with  a 
Desert  (stc)f  and  Ice. 

*  All  sate  down,  Lady  Townshend,  Lady  Fitz- 
williams,  Duke  of  Marlbro',  and  Mr.  Legge,  only 
Excepted  who  went  before  Supper. 

*  Danced  after  Supper. 

*  No  Dancer  went  before  three,  or  stay'd  after 
Five. 

*  The  Tables  Prepar'd  in  the  Supper  Rooms 
held  Fifty-six.  A  Cfomer  Table  was  plac'd  Ex- 
traordinary for  Six  Men,  Besides.  Sate  down  to 
Supper  in  all  Sixty-two. 

*  Lord  Digby,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  did  not  sup, 
but  walk*d  about  admiring.' 

After  a  bit  of  moralising  in  her  manner, 
the  Princess  winds  up  her  entertaining 
chapter  of  *  The  Gilt  Room  *  in  these 
words : — 

*  And  so  the  brilliant  medal  has  its  reverse  :  for 
now,  in  spite  of  being  still  'sometimes  filled  by  a 
joyous,  laughing  crowd,  the  Gilt  Room  is  said  to 
be  tenantea  by  the  solitary  ghost  of  its  first  lord, 
who,  according  to  tradition,  issues  forth  at  mid- 
night from  behind  a  secret  door,  and  walks  slowly 
through  the  scenes  of  former  triumphs  with  his 
head  in  his  hand.  To  add  to  this  mystery,  there 
is  a  tale  of  three  spots  of  blood  on  the  side  of  the 
recess  whence  he  issues,  three  spots  of  blood 
which  can  never  be  effaced.' 

Macaulay  has  said  all  that  could  be 
said  for  the  Library,  and  he  might  have 
expatiated  in  much  the  same  strain  on 
'The  Library  Passage,'  where  many  an 
illustrious  guest  has  lingered  over  the 
prints,  portraits,  photographs,  and  auto- 
graphs on  the  walls.  Here  is  the  so-called 
portrait  of  Addison,  with  his  last  auto- 
graph; a  miniature  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  with  her  autograph  ;  the  minia- 
ture of  Robespierre,  on  the  back  of  which 
may  be  read,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Charles  Fox  :  *  Uh  sceUrat^  un  l&che  et  un 
fou: 

'  But  before  quite  leaving  the  Library  Pas- 
SAGE  we  must  not  forget  to  look  at  the  windows. 
In  the  southern  window  is  a  pane  of  glass  remov- 
ed from  the  window  of  what  we  believe  used  to  be 
Rogers's  dressing-room  in  the  East  Turret 
Upon  this  pane  of  glass  are  cut  some  lines  by 
Hookham  Frere.  They  date  from  October  1811, 
and  run  as  follows  : — 

"  May  neither  fire  destroy  nor  waste  impair 
Nor  time  consume  thee  till  the  twentieth  Heir, 
May  Taste    respect    thee  and    may  Fashion 
spare." 

*  To  which  we  add  a  devout  Amen  !  and  to  which 
Rogers  is  reported  to  have  said,  "I  wonder 
where  he  got  the  diamond.'* ' 

The  *  Yellow  Drawing-room '  alone 
boasts  relics  and  memorials  enough  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  the  richest  and  most  for- 


tunate collector ;  and  the  chapter  devoted 
to  it  contains  matter  of  historical  value, 
which  we  pass  over  with  regret.  *The 
Miniature  Room'  and  the  *  Print  Room,' 
also,  are  eminentiy  suggestive  and  rich. 
But  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  afford 
space  for  *  Allen's  Room ; '  and  Lady 
Holland's  *  pet  atheist '  ^as  Allen  was  call- 
ed) is  an  indispensable  figure  in  our 
group.  He  was  recommended,  in  i8or, 
by  Sydney  Smith  to  Lord  Holland,  who 
wanted  a  'clever  young  Scotch  medical 
man  '  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  They 
suited  each  other  so  well  that  he  was 
domesticated  in  Holland  House.  *To 
Lady  Holland  he  must  have  been  a  friend- 
ly factotum.  He  almost  always  attended 
her  on  her  drives,  was  usually  invited  out 
with  her  and  Lord  Holland  to  dinner,  and 
in  Holland  House  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  and  carved.  In  this  performance 
Lady  Holland  was  apt  to  fidget  him  by 
giving  him  directions,  and  he  would  as- 
sert his  independence  by  laying  down  the 
knife  and  fork  and  telling  her  she  had  bet- 
ter do  it  herself! ' 

His  character  has  been  carefully  drawn 
by  Lord  Brougham,  who  raises  the  ques- 
tion why  *  with  his  great  talents,  long  ex- 
perience, many  rare  accomplishments,  and 
connexion  with  statesmen,'  he  was  never 
brought  into  public  life;  an  injustice  or 
neglect  which  his  lordship  thinks  can  be 
accounted  for  *  in  no  other  way  than  by 
considering  it  as  a  fixed  and  settled  rule 
that  there  is  a  line  drawn  in  this  country 
between  the  ruling  caste  and  the  rest  of 
the  community.'  May  it  not  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the 
man  who  was  content  to  pass  his  whole 
life  in  a  dependent  position  ?  Moreover, 
his  intellectual  efforts  never  attracted  much 
attention  beyond  a  limited  circle.  He 
died  in  1843.  The  year  before  his  death, 
Sydney  Smith  writes  to  Lady  Holland  :— 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  Allen  is  not  well ;  but  the 
reduction  of  his  legs  is  a  pure  and  unmixed  good ; 
they  are  enormous, — they  are  clerical  I  He  has 
the  creed  of  a  philosopher  and  the  legs  of  a 
clergryman ;  I  never  saw  such  legs, — at  least  be- 
longing to  a  layman.* 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that 
some  letters  from  Moore  and  Rogers  fonn 
part  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  MSS.  of . 
Holland  House. 

*  Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  duides  and 
structures  may  follow  their  illustrious  mas- 
ters.   The  wonderful  city,  which,  ancient 
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and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues  to  grow 
as  fast  as  a  young  town  of  logwood  by  a 
water  privilege  in  Michigan,  may  soon  dis- 
place those  turrets  and  gardens  which  are 
associated  with  so  much  that  is  interesting 
and  noble,  with  the  courtly  magnificence 
of  Rich,  with  the  loves  of  Ormond,  with 
the  counsels  of  Cromwell,  with  the  death 
of  Addison.'*  If  we  are  not  misinformed, 
arrangements  have  been  made  that  will 
prevent  these  turrets  and  gardens  from 
being  speedily  displaced.  But  we  tremble 
when  we  think  of  the  fate  impending  over 
the  Northumberland  House  lion:  of 
Fonthill  dismantled  and  coming  down 
with  a  crash :  of  the  ring  of  the  auc- 
tioneer's hammer  in  the  princely  halls  of 
Stowe :  of  the  dispersion  of  the  art-treap 
sures  of  Strawberry  Hill,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  derive  fresh  lustre  from  taste  and 
munificence.  If,  then,  the  stately  fabric 
we  have  been  commemorating,  with  its 


priceless  contents,  must  perish,  so  much 
the  greater  will  be  the  debt  of  gratitude 
due  from  future  genemtions  to  those  who 
afford  the  means  of  keeping  it  permanent- 
ly present  to  the  mind's  eye.  Non  omnis 
mariar.  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory 
dear.  Good  copies  are  nearly  as  effective 
as  originals  in  supplying  food  for  reflec- 
tion, in  appealing  to  the  imagination  and 
the  heart.  Heinrich  Heine  said  of  a 
celebrated  poem  that,  if  suddenly  destroy- 
ed, it  might  be  completely  reproduced 
from  a  translation  which  he  named. 
Thanks  to  the  work  before  us,  with  its 
graphic  delineations  and  descriptions,  if 
Holland  House  were  to  be  burnt  down  or 
swallowed  up  to-morrow,  its  most  inspir- 
ing elevating  associations  would  survive, 
and  everything  in  it  or  about  it,  capable 
of  material  reproduction,  might  be  repro- 
duced.— Quarterly  Review. 
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IV. 


The  position  of  the  young  unmarried 
women  of  the  lower  orders  in  Spain  next 
claims  our  attention.  Certainly  the  con- 
trast between  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
daughter  of  the  family  in  England,  and 
the  seclusion  and  strictness  under  which 
her  Spanish  sisters'  days  are  passed,  is  a 
very  striking  feature  in  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  the  interior.  In  the  lower 
walks  of  life  the  Spanish  maiden  is  abso- 
lutely a  prisoner — ^the  prisoner  of  her  ma- 
dre,  or  her  **  tia,"  or  aunt — until  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence gives  her  a  husband.  No  Spanish 
maiden,  however  poor,  or  however  low  her 
rank,  can  ever  walk  alone  in  the  street, 
even  for  a  few  paces :  if  she  do  so  her  cha- 
racter is  gone.  She  cannot  go  out  to  ser- 
vice unless  her  madre  or  tia  be  in  the  same 
service ;  and  hence  all  the  '*  criadas,"  or 
maid-servants,  are  widows  who  are  allow- 
ed to  have  their  children  in  their  master's 
house,  under  their  own  eye ;  or  unmarried 
over  forty.  The  Spanish  maiden  has  her 
choice  of  only  two  walks  of  life,  until  mar- 
ried life  and  a  husband's  protection  be- 


♦  'Lord  Macaulay's  Essays.'  We  have  found 
no  trace  of  the  loves  of  Ormond  at  Holland 
House. 


comes  her  own.  Up  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  she  may  either,  if  her  father  and 
mother  be  alive,  go  to  a  tailor's  shop  each 
day,  returning  at  night,  thus  earning  a  few 
pence  a  day,  and  learning  a  trade.  She 
is  escorted  thither  and  homewards  by  her 
mother,  whose  tottering  steps  and  grey 
hair  often  contrast  strangely  with  the  up- 
right carriage  and  stately  walk  of  the 
daughter  by  her  side.  While  at  work  dur- 
ing the  day  she  is  under  the  care  of  the 
"maestro,"  or  master  tailor,  who  sits 
among  his  bevy  of  fair  maidens  at  the 
open  door,  and  superintends  their  work. 
All  the  "  tailoring"  is  done  in  this  way.  You 
first  of  all  buy  the  amount  of  cloth  you 
need  at  a  linen-draper's ;  it  is  then  taken 
to  the  tailor's  house,  and  he  takes  your 
measure,  and  reports  upon  the  amount  and 
fitness  of  the  cloth,  and  sets  his  maidens 
to  work.  A  good  Spanish  servant,  if  you 
get  a  tailor  to  cut  the  cloth,  will  thus, 
at  odd  hours,  make  a  capital  suit  of 
clothes.  If  the  Spanish  maidens,  how- 
ever, have  a  mother  who  is  a  widow,  or 
who  has  no  setded  home  with  her  husband, 
and  is  for  this  cause  obliged  to  go  out  to 
service  to  earn  her  bread,  the  maiden  will 
probably  be  with  her  mother,  and,  receiv- 
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ing  little  or  no  wages,  take  an  idle  share  in 
the  household  duties,  and  receive  each 
evening— of  course  in  her  madre's  pre- 
sence— the- visits  of  her  lover.  Most  of 
these  girls  have  their  lover,  who,  after  his 
day's  work  is  over,  saunters  idly,  cigarillo 
in  hand,  into  the  kitchen  which  contains 
his  Isidra,  Maria,  or  Isabel — for  these  girls 
have  very  fine  names — and  performs  his 
courting.  The  mother's  watchful  eye  and 
ear  are  ever  open,  and  the  mother  herself 
ever  at  hand.  As  to  saying  a  single  word, 
or,  at  least,  having  a  walk  or  a  good  Eng- 
lish "  chat "  alofie^  the  young  couple  never 
even  dream  of  such  a  thing.  To  so  great  an 
extent  is  this  system  of  motherly  surveil- 
lance carried,  that  should  you  call  the  mo- 
ther away  for  a  few  minutes,  she  will  not 
leave  the  young  couple  alone,  but  will  or- 
der the  young  man  to  go  out  for  some  tri- 
fling article,  or  call  the  daughter  to  her 
side,  that  they  may  not  have  a  private 
alk. 

This  seems  strange,  unnatural,  and  un- 
n ceded.  The  mother,  during  this  period, 
treats  her  daughter  quite  like  a  child.  If 
she  does  wrong — no  matter  though  she  be 
on  the  very  eve  of  marriage — the  mother 
administers  a  sound  beating  with  her  fists, 
and  sometimes  even  a  sound  kicking. 
"  Upon  my  word,"  said  a  pretty  Spani^ 
maiden  thus  situated,  to  me,  "  I  really  be- 
gin to  think  my  mother  is  a  bad  old  wo- 
man for  beating  me  so."  The  Spanish  mo- 
ther has  -no  idea  of  trusting  her  daughters ; 
nor  do  they  ever  attempt  the  least  religious 
or  moral  culture.  Their  system  is  to  pre- 
vent any  impropriety  simply  by  external 
precautions.  And  I  must  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  poor  girls,  when  led  to  the  altar, 
would  present  a  marked  contrast  in  purity 
to  an  equal  number  of  our  English  agricul- 
tural laborers'  daughters.  In  Spain  the 
daughter's  purity  is  the  mother's  highest 
pride.  Mother  and  daughter,  though  con- 
stantly quarrelling,  and  even  coming  to 
blows,  are  very  fond  of  each  other ;  and 
tlie  old  woman,  when  they  go  out  shop- 
ping together,  will  carry  the  heavy  basket, 
or  cesta,  under  the  burning  sun,  that  she 
may  not  spoil  her  daughter's  queenly  walk : 
her  dull  eye,  too,  will  grow  moist  with  a 
tear,  and  her  worn  face  will  kindle  with  ab- 
solute sofmess  and  sweetness  if  an  English 
seftor  express  his  admiration  of  her  cliild's 
magnificent  hair,  or  flashing  black  eyes. 
The  poor  old  mother,  too,  will  save  and 
save :  she  will  deny  herself  her  morsel  of 


"  came,"  or  meat,  and  her  little  "  copa ''  of 
wine,  on  feast-days  (and  these  poor  crea- 
tures' luxuries  are  few  indeed  at  best)  that 
she  may  buy  a  ring  or  ear-rings  of  gold, 
to  grace  her  daughter  at  the  "  Feria,"  and 
shame  her  rivals. 

The  moment,  however,  that  the  daugh- 
ter is  married  all  this  is  at  an  end  'The 
mother,  to  use  a  vulgar,  but  very  expres- 
sive phrase,  **  washes  her  hands  of"  her 
care.  Froai  the  moment  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  moth- 
er declines  all  responsibility,  seldom  goes 
to  her  daughter's  house,  and  treats  her  al- 
most as  a  stranger. 

Among  the  higher  classes,  although  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  the  treatment  of  the  young 
unmarried  maiden  is  almost  as  strict  She, 
too,  like  her  humbler  sister,  can  never  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  her  lover  in  private, 
and  very  rarely,  indeed,  if  ever,  is  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  sala  where  she  is  sitting. 
He  may  contrive  to  get  a  few  minutes'  chat 
with  her  through  the  barred  windows  of 
her  sala ;  but  when  a  Spaniard  leads  his 
wife  from  the  altar,  he  knows  no  more  of 
her  character,  attainments,  and  disposition 
than  does  the  priest  who  marries  them,  and 
perhaps  not  so  much.  Happiness  under 
such  circumstances  can  hardly  be  expected 
as  a  rule,  and  yet  the  married  life  of  the 
Spaniard,  if  not  brilliantly  happy,  seems 
at  least  calmly  peaceful.  The  pleasures  of 
husband  and  wife  lie  in  different  directions, 
and  each  leaves  the  other  firee  to  follow  out 
and  enjoy  them,  as  he  or  she  best  can. 
They  are  not  much  together  again,  and  in 
sunny  Spain  there  is  no  fireside  gathering 
— ^indeed,  there  are  no  fire-places,  only 
*'  braseros"  of  charcoal — to  bring  husband 
and  wife  together  in  sustained  intercourse. 
There  is  a  very  striking  law  in  Spain,  the 
very  existence  of  which  proves  better  than 
any  words  of  mine,  the  strictness  with 
which  the  Spanish  maiden  is  guarded,  and 
the  absolute  authority  of  her  parents.  Its 
provisos  are  these :  Should  a  Spanish  lad 
and  lassie  become  attached  to  one  another, 
and  the  parents  absolutely  forbid  the 
match,  and  refuse  their  daughter  liberty 
and  permission  to  marry,  the  lover  has  his 
remedy  at  law.  He  has  but  to  make  a 
statement  of  the  facts  on  paper,  and  depo- 
sit it,  signed  and  attested,  with  the  alcalde, 
or  mayor  of  the  township  in  which  the 
lady's  parents  dwell.  The  alcalde  then 
makes  an  order,  giving  the  young  roan  the 
right  of  free  entry  into  the  house  in  ques- 
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tion  within  a  certain  number  of  days,  for 
the  purpose  of  wooing  and  carrying  off  his 
idol.  The  parents  dare  not  interfere  with 
the  office  of  the  alcalde,  and  the  lady  is 
taken  to  her  lover's  arms.  From  that  mo- 
ment he,  and  he  alone,  is  bound  to  provide 
for  her :  by  his  own  act  and  deed  she  has 
become  his  property.  Cases  have  happen- 
ed where  the  parents'  judgment  has  been 
proved,  by  the  bitter  experience  of  their 
unhappy  child,  to  have  been  the  best :  the 
would-be  husband  having  turned  out  to  be 
a  seducer.  But  the  law  comes  upon  him 
with  all  its  force,  and  he*  is  bound  to  main- 
tain her,  in  every  way,  as  a  wife,  under 
pain  of  punishment.  The  whole  Spanish 
law  on  the  question  of  bastardy  is  very 
-  stringent,  and  bears  severely — and  deserv- 
edly so — on  the  man. 

V. 

In  seeking  to  present  a  general  and  im- 
partial outline  of  Spanish  life  in  the  inte- 
rior, I  promised  to  give  some  estimate  of 
the  Spanish  character.  The  first  thing  you 
will  notice  as  a  leading  characteristic  is  its 
exceeding passionateness.  Whether  this  may 
be  due  in  any  measure  to  the  fiery  sun  of 
their  climate  or  no,  I  cannot  say.  Many 
thoughtful  men  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed upon  this  subject  believe  that  such 
is  the  case.  But  the  fact  remains.  No 
race  is  so  fiery  as  this.  The  rule  with  the 
Spaniards  of  the  lower  order  is  a  word  and 
a  blow.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  uneducated  Spaniard 
is  vindictive  in  nature — quite  the  reverse. 
His  anger,  soon  up,  is  soon  down  again, 
and  the  insult  under  which  he  smarted  for- 
gotten, whether  it  has  been  avenged  or  no. 
The  only  safe  way  to  deal  with  these  men, 
when  angry,  is  never  to  thwart,  answer, 
argue  with,  or  irritate  them  at  the  moment 
when  their  passion  is  boiling  over.  "  Speak 
an  angry  Spaniard  fair,"  and  very  soon  his 
anger  will  calm  down,  and  he  will  become 
a  rational  being  again.  More  than  this — 
he  will  be  willing  and  glad  to  acknowledge 
his  fault,  and  sh^e  hands  and  be  on  friend- 
ly terms  again. 

A  case  in  point  here  occurs  to  my  mind. 
A  fiiend  of  mine,  while  out  riding,  came 
suddenly,  at  a  bend  in  the  road,  on  two 
angry  men,  who  were  just  in  the  act  of 
drawing  the  knife  upon  one  another.  Con- 
trary to  the  advice  and  entreaty  of  his 
companions,  he  sprang  instantly  from  his 
horse,  rushed  in  between  them,  separated, 


and  expostulated  with  the  combatants. 
The  men,  maddened  with  passion,  deemed 
worthless  and  an  interference  his  argu- 
ments and  entreaties.  At  last  one  of  them 
let  fall  the  fact  that  they  (the  duellists) 
were  brothers.  Instantly  my  fi-iend  made 
use,  and  good  use  of  this  point.  "  Sirs," 
said  he,  "  would  you,  who  sucked  the  same 
mother's  breast,  go  down  to  the  grave,  one 
of  you  with  a  brother's  blood  on  your 
soul!"  For  a  moment  the  men's  better 
feelings  were  arqused ;  the  younger  brother 
drew  back,  and  sheathed  his  knife.  "  Right 
you  are,  senor,"  he  said,  "  badly,  shame- 
fully, as  my  elder  brother  has  treated  me, 
I  have  no  right  to  draw  upon  him  ;  he  is 
my  brother,  after  all — ^my  elder  brother." 
My  fiiend  took  the  young  fellow's  arm, 
and  walking  beside  his  horse  led  him  slow- 
ly away  fi"om  the  scene  of  temptation. 
Homeward  they  went,  talking  about  indif- 
ferent matters,  until  at  last  they  reached 
the  "  casa"  of  my  firiend.  On  entering  it, 
this  man  (the  younger  combatant)  said, 
while  the  tears  streamed  down  his  brown 
wooden  face,  "  You  are  my  friend.  Thanks 
to  God  I  lie  down  to-night  with  hands  not 
wet  with  my  brother's  blood."  The  men 
were  miners,  and  of  the  lowest  class  of 
itinerant  Spaniards. 

Again — and  possibly  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  these  fi-equent  andj  deadly 
crimes,  committed  with  the  ever-ready 
knife — the  Spaniard's  utter  disregard,  utter 
recklessness  about  shedding  man's  blood, 
comes  in  here  as  another  marked  feature 
of  Spanish  character.  The  Spaniard  thinks 
nothing  at  all  of  the  higher  and  deeper 
aspects  of  his  crime ;  he  thinks  nothing 
perhaps  (I  fear  in  too  many  cases  \\.is  so) 
because  he  has  been  taught  nothing  of  the 
responsibility  of  sending  his  own  soul  or 
his  neighbor's,  without  one  moment's  warn- 
ing, to  its  last  account.  True,  he  feels  a  cer- 
tain remorse,  and  a  certain  terror  of  the 
law  may  cause  him  to  tremble.  But,  if  his 
crime  be  not  found  out,  with  the  morning 
sun  his  remorse  has  passed  away.  The 
brothel's  blood  has  dried  upon  the  knife, 
and  he  can  cut  and  eat  his  melon  with  the 
self-same  blade,  without  a  pang,  perhaps 
without  a  thought.  And  this  disregard  of 
human  life  does  not  entirely  confine  itself 
to  the  utterly  ignorant  classes.  Like  a 
vile  infection,  it  spreads  to  those  around. 
Two  men,  fighting  in  our  streets,  with  re- 
volver and  knife,  a  few  weeks  since,  both 
fell  mortally  wounded.     Of  course  not  one 
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of  the  ring  of  bystanders  had  lifted  a  hand 
to  prevent  so  ghastly  a  termination  of 
what,  in  its  comraencement,  had  been  but 
a  trivial  quarrel.  The  bystanders,  I  grieve 
to  say,  never  do  interfere.  The  two  men 
were  carried  to  the  hospital ;  and  on  speak- 
ing to  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  justice 
about  the  affair,  "  Yes,"  said  he  lighting 
his  cigarillo,  **  one  is  dead,  and  the  other, 
I  fancy,  is  jus/  walking  on  the  border-land^ 
With  these  words  he  quietly  dismissed  the 
subject.  Another  case,  illustrating  what  I 
have  said,  here  occurs  to  me.  I  went  into 
a  way-side  venta  with  a  friend,  a  Spanish 
gentleman,  for  a  glass  of  the  common 
rough  red  wine  of  the  country,  the  Val  de 
Penas.  Two  men,  words  •  running  high 
between  them,  entered  soon  afterwards  : 
one  drew  his  knife,  with  an  oath.  The 
hostess  did  not  cease  filling  the  copas  of 
her  customers.  My  friend,  a  really  humane 
and  good  man,  merely  uttered  the  single 
word  "  Knife  !"  and,  drawing  my  arm 
through  his  own,  dragged  me  out 

Noticeably  in  warfare  long-continued — if 
we  are  to  believe  what  has  been  written — 
the  mind  gets  used  to  deeds  of  violence 
when  so  constantly  presented  to  its  view  ; 
and  so,  I  suppose  it  is,  in  the  case  I  allude 
to.  But  it  is  absolutely  shocking  to  see 
how  callous  the  lower  classes  have  become 
to  these  swift,  fierce  deeds  of  blood. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  an  educated  man  to 
me  the  other  day,  "  how  many  men  will  be 
stabbed  at  the  Feria  this  year." 

I  think  any  comment  of  mine  upon  this 
speech  would  be  wholly  superfluous.  There 
is  one  reflection  that  I  cannot  help  making 
here — one  question  that  constantly  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  when  I  see  the  fearfully 
low  state  of  religious  and  moral  culture  to 
which  the  masses  in  this  country  have 
been  suffered  to  become  a  prey — ^it  is  this, 
WIio  is  to  blame  for  these  things  f  Here 
is  a  country  with  undreamed  of  mineral 
wealth  ;  with  vast  resources  of  timber 
uncut  and  of  land  uncultivated  ;  with 
vineyards  to  the  full  as  rich  as  those  of 
sunny  France,  and  with  a  glowing  climate ; 
yet  her  poor  have  no  education,  and 
nothing  but  huts  to  live  in  ;  her  roads  are 
mere  tracks,  all  trace  of  which  the  winter 
storms  carry  away  :  and,  above  all,  not 
only  mental,  but  religious  culture  is  a 
stranger  to  the  masses ;  and  who  is  to 
blame  for  these  things  ? 

The  Spaniard,  again,  is  a  man  full  of 


courage.  But  it  is  courage  of  a  certain  and 
peculiar  kind,  and  his  courage  is  made  up 
of  paradoxes.  He  is  reckless  of  his  own  ^ 
life,  and  will  fight  with  an  adversary  far  his 
superior  in  skill.  He  is  a  daring  horseman, 
and  a  still  more  daring  driver.  In  the 
bull-ring,  or  personal  combat,  he  shines  for 
courage  and  adroitness  ;  and  yet,  in  some 
things  he  is  strangely  timid.  As  a  soldier, 
in  the  ranks,  he  has  been  proved  not  to  be 
always  very  plucky,  by  the  experience  of 
past  warfare.  But  I  account  for  this  upon 
this  theory,  that,  being  only  semi-civilized, 
the  Spaniard,  like  all  semi  barbarians, 
cannot  rely  upon  bis  comrades.  These 
men  do  not^  in  trading  or  in  fighting,  loyal- 
ly and  fully  trust  one  another.  Then, 
again,  the  "  presence  "  of  a  brave  and  yet 
unarmed  man — his  mere  voice  and  pre- 
sence— will  awe  two  or  three  armed 
Spaniards.  Again,  in  illness  he  is  very 
timid  ;  once  the  foe  has  fairly  got  him  in 
its  grip,  the  Spaniard  gives  up  hope,  and 
gives  himself  up  to,  as  he  calls  it,  '*  his 
fate." 

So,  then,  his  courage  is  made  up  of  pa- 
radoxes, and  I  account  for  the  fact  in  this 
way,  that  the  nation  is  really  only  semi- 
civilized,  and  shares  the  characteristics  of 
other  semi-civilized  peoples.  Like  them, 
the  Spaniard  knows  no  reliance  on  his 
comrades  en  masse ;  like  them,  he  knows 
nothing  of  combination,  as  a  secret  of 
strength  ;  like  them,  he  has  not  the  full 
and  free  and  absolute  trust  in  God  as  the 
Defender  of  the  right. 

Yet,  as  a  soldier,  the  Spaniard's  patience 
under  privations  is  of  no  common  order, 
and  his  exceeding  endurance  of  hunger, 
thirst,  and  nakedness,  would  put  to  shame 
the  endurance  of  an  English  infantry  man. 

I. pass  on  to  two  bright  spots  in  Spanish 
character — sobriety,  and  the  politeness  of 
all  classes.  The  Spaniard,  however  igno- 
rant, has  naturally  the  manners  and  the 
refined  feeling  of  a  gentleman.  A  rude 
speech,  a  laugh  at  a  foreigner's  expense, 
would  be  voted  simply  indecent  by  him. 
Should  an  Englishman  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  to  become  "  drunk  and  incapable" 
in  a  Spanish  town,  I  believe  he  would  be 
politely  carried  home  and  his  purse  re^ 
stored  to  His  pocket  The  Spaniard, 
again,  is  no  drunkard;  as  he  himself 
says, "  I  know  when  I  have  had  enough.'* 
Rare  as  may  be  his  opportunities  of  get- 
ting stimulants,  he  would  not  pass  the 
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bounds  of  moderation  when  the  oppor- 
tunity of  drinking  at  another's  expense  is 
offered  him. 

Then  the  Spaniard,  again,  is  very  con- 
tented. Ask  him  why  he  does  not  ask 
more  wages,  and  he  would  often  say,  "  It 
is  too  much  trouble,"  but  oftener  still,  "  I 
have  enough."  He  is  not,  certainly,  a 
"  saving  man  ;"  on  the  contrary,  most  im- 
provident. He  reads  the  motto  "The 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself  "  in  its  wrong  sense,  and  he  acts 
upon  it. 

In  some  other  relations  of  life  the  Span- 
iard of  the  lower  class  does  not  shine.  In 
a  country  where  the  very  bread,  the  very 
existence  of  two  out  of  every  three  men 
depends  solely  on  "  his  beast,"  one  would 
expect  to  find  many  merciful  men.  But 
such  is  not  the  rule.  The  Spaniard  never 
calls  his  mule  or  donkey  by  any  pet  name ; 
he  calls  the  one  "  Mulo"  (mule),  pronoun- 
ced   "  Moo lo  !"    and  the  other 

"  Boricco"    (donkey),  pronounced  "  Bo- 

ruko  !"       You    hear  the    ominous 

sound  "  Moolo,"  and,  instantly  following 
it,  a  shower  of«  blows  and  kicks,  too  often 
wholly  undeserved.  A  bad-tempered  mule 
or  donkey  driver  will  actually,  if  his  beast 
be  obstinate,  seize  its  ear  and  bite  until  the 
blood  streams  down.  This  disregard  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  rest  of  the  creation 
seems  to  be  sucked  in  with  their  mother's 
milk,  for  boys  of  seven  and  eight  years 
old  will  stand  at  the  comer  of  a  street 
where  some  poor  donkey  is  tethered,  and 
beat  it  mercilessly  with  an  ashen  staff, 
wielded  with  both  hands,  the  passers-by 
never  dreaming  of  interfering  the  while ! 
So  with  the  dog  :  he  is  beaten,  not  to  cor- 
rect and  amend  his  faults,  but  simply  to 
avenge  the  fault  he  has  been  guilty  of. 

The  one  pleasure,  amounting  to  a  pas- 
sion of  all  classes  in  this  country  is  gam- 
bling of  every  sort  In  the  street,  the  cot- 
tage, the  casino,  the  fair,  are  lotteries, 
pitch-^u-thing,  cards,  roulette  tables,  and 
every  sort  of  gaming  to  be  found. 

So  let  me  end.  Passionate,  but  rarely  re- 
vengeful ;  careless  of  others'  lives,  yet 
equally  so  of  his  own ;  more  enduring  and 
contented  than  courageous,  as  a  soldier  ; 
very  generous  of  what  he  has  ;  sober,  but 
not  very  chaste ;  polite  and  kind,  but  not 
very  truthful ;  cruel,  and  yet  withal  warm- 
hearted ;  not  patriotic,  yet  very  fond  of  his 
country ;  proud,  and  yet  ready  to  serve  and 
help ; — ^the  Spaniard  has  many  noble  qua- 


lities. But  he  needs  education  of  heart  and 
mind,  moral  as  well  as  mental  culture. 
That  given  him  in  greater  abundance,  he 
would  be  a  noble  friend  and  a  by  no 
means  contemptible  foe. 

VI. 

I  MUST  endeavor  to  bring  to  a  close  my 
chapter  on  the  general  view  of  Spanish  life 
and  character  in  the  interior.  I  have  sought 
to  bring  out  vividly  and  impartially  a  true 
picture  of  Spanish  life  and  manners,  and 
to  describe  the  state  of  some  of  these 
townships  of  the  interior  as  it  really  is.  I 
have  taken  you  from  the  poor  to  the  well- 
to-do  :  from  the  town  to  the  country  :  from 
troubles  to  peacefulness.  Let  me  gather 
up  some  details  that  still  remain  to  make 
my  picture  as  clear  as  I  can. 

Let  me  premise,  that  it  is  almost  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness — at  any  rate,  of  depres- 
sion— that  I  begin  these  chapters;  for  in 
them,  to  b?  truthful,  I  must  give  rather  a 
gloomy  background  to  the  many  bright 
traits  in  the  character  of  these  people,  the 
reproduction  of  which  has  given  me  sin- 
cere pleasure.  It  may  be  that,  like  the 
Spaniard  himself,  one  is  too  prone,  under 
these  bright  and  cloudless  skies, — where 
day  after  day  reproduces  itself  only  more 
bright  and  yet  more  bright  than  the  last — 
to  dwell  upon  the  bright  side,  and  forget 
what  is  equally  true,  yet  far  from  bright 
or  encouraging. 

'  But  as  our  home   poet  has  said,  with 
tcKiching  simplicity, — 

"Shadow  and  shine  is  life,  little  Annie,  flower 
and  thorn  ;** 

and  one  must  walk  at  times  through  the 
shadow,  and  be  content  to  grasp  the  thorn. 
I  have  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the 
low,  the  very  low  state  of  morals  among 
the  higher  classes  ;  and  the  ignorance,  the 
rudeness,  the  semi-civilized  state  of  the 
masses.  Let  me  speak  of  the  latter  first, 
for  with  them  I  am  most  at  home.  Ill- 
fed,  ill-housed,  ill-clothed,  ill-taught,  or  ra- 
ther untaught^  and  uncared  for  :  a  hope- 
less, objectless  being,  feeling  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  present  or  the  future.  Such 
is  the  peasant  of  the  interior,  be  he  farm 
laborer,  blacksmith,  fruit-seller,  water-car- 
rier, gipsy,  horse  dealer,  or  what  he  may. 
He  seems  to  be  unable  to  read,  or  write, 
or  think,  or  love,  or  hope,  or  pray,  or  plan. 
With  him  there  is  no  light.  Into  darkness 
social,  moral,  religious,  and  intellectual,  he 
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is  bom  as  his  heritage  ;  in  that  darkness  he 
spends,  and  in  that  darkness  he  is  content 
to  end  his  days.  Come  with  me  for  a  stroll 
— although  unarmed  a  stroll  is  by  no  means 
a  secure  pleasure — into  the  campo,  or  wild 
country,  and  visit  the  hut  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  poor  fruit-seller,  and  we  will  pass  a 
few  hours  of  one  day  with  him.  His  little 
shanty  stands  alone  near  his  dry  half-tilled 
garden,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  a  smil- 
ing village  or  a  substantial  farm,  or  coun- 
try house.  His  hut,  let  us  call  it "  shanty," 
stands  alone  amid  the  thistles,  its  poverty 
its  best  protection.  It  is  formed  of  three 
walls  of  rude,  unfashioned,  unhewn  stone, 
bound  together  with  no  mortar.  You 
must  stoop  low  to  enter  it;  it  is  roofed 
with  reeds  from  the  Guadalquivir,  or  with 
brushwood  from  the  steepes  of  the  Sierra; 
its  door  is  a  hurdle,  laced  with  green  brush- 
wood and  rushes  from  the  neighboring 
bosque  (coppice).  There  is  one  rough 
settle  in  the  dark  room,  afc  on  it  lie 
the  two  "  mantas,"  the  use  of  which  I 
explained  in  a  former  letter.  The  floor  is 
the  earth  and  dust  Here  is  the  mistress,  a 
knife  struck  in  her  girdle.  You  must  not 
look  for  beauty,  or  tidiness  in  her  wooden 
mahogany-colored  face  ;  and  you  wonder 
at  her  stride,  like  a  man's,  and  her  mus- 
cled arras,  and  rough  voice.  Yet,  remem- 
ber, she  has  to  work  very  hard  ;  and  the 
Spanish  old  woman  (madre)  of  the  lower 
class  is  always  a  masculine-looking  hag. 
She  has  no  chair,  but  courteously  apolo- 
gises for  its  absence,  and  throws  down  a 
"  manta"  on  the  floor  for  you  to  sit  on. 
Suddenly,  you  hear  at  your  ear  the  cackling 
of  hens,  the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  she  sees, 
with  ready  Spanish  perception,  that  you 
are  puzzled,  and  pushes  aside,  not  the  bed 
linen,  but  the  brush-wood,  and  there  under 
the  settle,  is  the  "  roost  "  full  of  poultry  1 
There,  too,  is  her  little  jarra  of  water, 
"  agua  clara,"  and  the  provisions  for  the 
scanty  "  com\a"  (we  drop  the  d  in  "  comi- 
da"  in  the  interior) — the  flat  cake  of 
coarse  bread,  and  the  melon,  or  the  white 
grapes.  She  will  tell  you  with  a  woman's 
tact  (though  it  is  not  perhaps  strictly  true), 
"  We  are  all  in  the  rough,  for  the  winter 
rains  are  coming,  and  then  we  go  to  take 
a  house"  {she  means  a  quarter  of  a  room)  "  in 
the  town."  The  little  vineyard,  or  melon, 
or  vegetable  ground  of  this  man  is  close  to 
his  house,  and  daily  he  takes  his  produce 
to  the  Plaza  (market-square)  of  the  adjoin- 
ing towns.    Just  now  he  is  taking  his  sies* 


ta,  rolled  in  his  manta  in  his  room,  too  in- 
dolent to  move.  At  sundown  he  trots  be- 
hind his  donkey,  with  its  panniered  sides 
well  galled  with  "  mdones"  or  grapes ; 
and  we  will  follow  him  along  the  dusty 
track — we  boast  no  roads — ^with  his  baggy 
canvas  trowsers,  esparto-grass  sandals  and 
huge  knife  stuck  in  his  faji.  About  ten 
o'clock  he  arrives  in  the  street,  which,  run- 
ning out  of  the  market,  serves  for  stables 
for  the  beasts,  and  bedroom  for  the  owners 
of  these  panniers  of  fruit.  He  loosens  his 
pannier  from  his  donkey's  back,  and  lets 
the  air  get  to  the  inside  of  the  packet  of 
fruit ;  then,  tethers  his  donkey  to  the  side 
of  the  street,  rolls  himself  up  in  his  manta, 
light  his  cigarillo,  and  falls  fast  asleep  by 
his  fruit.  It  is  a  strange  sight  to  pass 
about  midnight  along  these  streets  adjoin- 
ing the  fruit  market, — the  rows  of  donkeys, 
the  hundreds  of  sleeping  forms,  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  fruit  and  sacking,  the 
fresh  sickly  damp  smell  of  fruit  hanging 
heavy  on  the  air ;  and  just  beyond  the  Pla- 
za, with  its  every  tent  now  lying  on  the 
ground  covering  the  fruit,  and  a  tiny  oil 
lamp  burning  faintly  to  show  where  the 
stall  and  the  stall-keeper  and  the  fruit  are, 
all  lying  under  the  rough  tent  like  a  lot  of 
half-empty  sacks. 

At  3.30  the  market  opens,  and  at  four 
to  five  it  is,  in  truth,  a  lively  sight ;  from 
every  house  in  the  town  comes  a  represen- 
tative ;  and  from  every  rich  house  a  criada, 
her  basket  on  her  arm,  to  buy  fruit,  bread, 
and  game  (for  there  is  little  beef  or  mutton 
killed  in  the  summer  months)  for  the  day's 
consumption.  The  little  tents  of  the  fruit 
vendors  are  of  the  most  primitive  and  va- 
ried shapes,  dirty  canvas  stuck  in  fantastic 
shapes  upon  one  or  more  sticks;  under* 
neath  their  shade  lie  the  heaps  of  glowing 
fruit,  the  red  flame-colored  tomato,  the 
red  and  yellow  pomegranate,  the  puii^ 
fig,  the  yellow,  or  dark-green  melon,  the 
plum,  the  apple,  and  the  grape,  all  in  pro- 
fuse abundance,  all  sold  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  five  farthings  the  pound  I 

The  rich  colors  of  the  firuit,  the  chatter- 
ing of  those  that  buy  and  sell,  the  gaudy 
colors  of  dress  of  the  people^  with  the 
tinkling  of  hundreds  of  mule  and  donkey 
bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  muleteers,  who 
who  can  hardly  pick  their  way  through 
the  eager  throng,  all  together  forms  a 
scene  for  an  artist's  penciL  I  strolled 
down  one  day  at  five  o'clock,  when  a 
colunm  2,000  strong,  of  General  PaviOr's 
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army  had  entered  the  town  on  the  night 
preceding,  and  the  Plaza  was  thronged, 
and  stripped  of  all  its  luscious  stores ;  but 
I  shall  never  forget  the  sight:  the  uni- 
forms of  the  soldiery,  their  shoeless  san- 
dalled feet,  the  bright  fruit,  and  the  fierce 
competition  for  it,  in  the  early  morning 
sunlight,  formed  a  scene  at  once  busy  and 
beautiful. 

Sunday,  alas !  though'  the  "  Bfcmingo" 
(Lord's  day),  is  the  busiest  day  of  all. 
Sunday,  which  brings  rest  to  the  tired 
millions  in  our  own  land,  brings  none  to 
these.  True,  the  bells  are  clashing  and 
clanging  all  the  day,  but  save  a  few  pious 
or  frightened  women,  in  many  of  these 
towns  there  is  no  congregation  at  all.  On 
Sunday  bricklayers  build,  carpenters  rend, 
and  shops  drive  a  roaring  trade.  To  a 
certain,  but  very  small  extent,  the  "  feast 
days"  make  up  for  the  Sunday's  rest 
Thus,  a  devout  man  will  say  to  his  employ- 
ers, "  To-day  is  the  festival  of  the  saint 
after  whom  I  was  christened,"  and  his  holi- 
day will  at  once  be  granted  to  him,  and 
to  some  of  his  chief  friends.  Then,  he 
can  pray  or  confess  in  the  morning,  and 
have  a  feast  in  the  afternoon. 

Now  for  the  closipg  scene  in  the  life  of 
the  Spanish  poor.  Ill  health  and  old  age 
must  come  at  last,  and  bread  cannot  be 
won  any  longer.  He  has  no  workhouse 
or  "  parish  pay"  to  look  to,  and  so  he  . 
must  either  beg  his  bread  from  door  to 
door,  as  do  many,  or  live  on  the  grudging 
charity  of  relatives ;  or,  as  is  often  the  case, 
he  must  be  content,  for  the  term  that  re- 
mains to  him,  to  be  a  "  dependent "  of  the 
master  for  whom  he  once  worked,  or  of 
some  charitable  rich  man.  These  masters, 
in  the  larger  houses  and  "palacios"  of 
of  the  towns,  are  very  kind  to  their  old 
servants:  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  you 
will  be  surprised  by  observing  crowds  of 
these  poor,  worn,  ragged  creatures  sitting 
inside  the  court-yard,  and  round  the  outer 
doors  of  some  of  the  great  ones,  waiting 
for  alms  and  food.  Often  I  have  been 
thus  most  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Parable 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  framed  on  this  spec- 
tacle. Like  the  certain  poor  man,  of 
whom  He  spoke,  they  are  laid  at  the  rich 
man's  gate ;  like  him,  too,  they  desire  only 
to  eat  of  the  crumt^  which  fall  fix)m  his 
abundant  table ;  there  too,  you  may  often 
see  the  dogs — great,  rough  hounds  kept 
for  guards — passing  up  and  down  the 
string  of  sitting  suppliants,  and  greeting 


with  a  lick  or  a  kiss  some  old  acquaint- 
ance! 

Such,  to  its  end,  is  the  Spanish  peasant's 
life.  And  is  not  the  picture  all  too  dull  ? 
No  joys  of  education  while  away  his  time. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  above  three  books 
read  in  the  market,  and  they  were  hardly 
decent !  No  cottage  home  and  peaceful 
village  is  his,  where  his  weakening  eyes 
may  see  his  sons  and  daughters  growing  up 
around  him.  Hard,  coarse  fare,  and  hard 
lodging — this,  without  one  ray  of  religious 
hope  and  light  to  lighten  his  darkness — ^is 
his  hard  and  bitter  lot 

Would  you  follow  him  one  step  further  ? 
There  is  a  little,  walled-in  spot  of  sandy, 
rocky^'  ground,  some  two  miles  outside  the 
town  from  which  I  write — it  is  the  cimen- 
terio,  where  at  last  his  bones  are  laid  in 
peace,  waiting  for  the  touch  of  that  Magic 
Wand  which  one  day  is  to  make  all  things 
new.  I  entered  that  sacred  ground,  a  few 
nights  since,  for  the  first  time.  Much  as  I 
had  heard  of  the  beauty  of  burial-yards 
abroad,  I  looked  at  least  for  decency  and 
cleanliness.  The  first  thing  that  struck  me 
as  I  opened  the  gate,  and  took  off  my 
hat,  was  the  sickly,  putrid  smell  that  well- 
nigh  caused  me  to  vomit.  Close  before  me, 
on  a  rough-hewn  and  unlettered  stone, 
stood  two  tiny  coffins;  the  lids  (always  of 
glass)  were  not  screwed  down.  I  pushed 
one  aside,  and  there,  beautiful  even  in 
death,  were  the  rich  tresses  and  pink 
cheeks  of  a  child  of  some  eight  summers. 
The  other  was  the  coffin  of  an  infant. 
Both'.bodies  were  wrapped,  as  is  custom- 
ary here,  in  colored  silver-paper — for  the 
clothes  are  burnt  invariably,  as  they  might 
be  a  temptation  to  some  dishonest  person 
to  exhume  the  coffin  from  its  shallow 
grave.  Just  then  I  looked  down,  and  lo  ! 
the  whole  place  was  covered  with  human 
bones  lying  on  the  surface.  The  evening 
breeze  rose  and  fell,  coming  from  the  dis- 
tant Sierra  Morena,  and  wafted  to  my 
feet — it  clung  around  my  feet — a  light, 
loose  mass  of  long  and  tangled  hair. 
Stooping  down  to  look,  I  saw  that  there 
was  plenty  of  it  about ;  on  the  gravestones, 
and  around  the  dry  thisties,  which  grew  in 
abundance,  it  twined  and  clung.  There  was 
no  grass,  no  turf — only  sand,  and  rocks 
peeping  out.  This,  then  was  the  end  of 
life's  brief  drama  here :  the  rude  end  of  a 
still  ruder  life !  I  saw  no  tombstones 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  disked  the  old 
gravedigger,  when  would  he  bury  the  two 
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fittle  coffins  ?  "  Manaiia"  (to-morrow)  he 
answered ; "  but  the  place  is  so  full,  I  hardly 
know  where  to  scrape  a  hole." 

Just  then,  I  heard  the  strains  of  martial 
music  coming  near.  A  civil  funeral  came, 
heralded  by  its  band ;  and  as  the  shades 


of  evening  fell,  6ne  more  coffin  was  de- 
posited on  the  rude  blocks  of  stone,  to 
wait  until  the  morrow's  dawn. — Macmil" 
lan*s  Magazine. 

(To  be  contmued.) 
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RICHARD  STEELE* 


Human  life  is  a  mere  inheritance  of  re- 
grets: those  who  have  no  hope  for  the 
future  often  commit  suicide,  like  London- 
derry and  Romilly,  or  go  mad,  like  Swift. 
The  most  successful  of  men,  if  they  have 
any  conscience  left,  live  onlv  to  deplore 
the  fact  that  they  have  not  done  one-half 
what  they  could  have  done  under  other 
circumstances,  and  that  those  circum- 
stances were,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  after 
the  first  success,  potentially  of  their  own 
creation.  Sir  Richard  Steele,  not  entirely 
an  unsuccessful  man,  must  have  thought 
somewhat  with  us  when  he  took  his  inheri- 
tance of  regrets  to  Carmarthen  and  lay 
down  to  die — when  he,  as  Swift  says,  with 
his  cruel  untruth, 

"  From  perils  of  a  hundred  gaols 
Withdrew,  to  starve  and  die  in  Wales." 

That  the  above  lines  are  utterly  untrue 
we  need  hardly  say.  When  the  Dean  was 
offended  he  grew  angry;  when  he  grew 
angry  he  remained  so ;  when  he  was  in  a 
permanent  state  of  anger  he  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  unscrupulous  men  who 
ever  lived.  Steele  went  to  Carmarthen  to 
die,  but  hardly  a  beggar;  his  creditors 
were  almost  paid,  and  a  balance  was  left 
for  his  daughter.  Regrets  and  failures  he 
had  for  his  portion,  beyond  the  portion  of 
most  men;  but  his  end  was  tolerably 
peaceful,  considering  that  he  was  a  disap- 
pointed man.  It  is  possible  that  most  of 
our  readers  would  elect  to  die  like  Richard 
Steele,  and  not  as  his  bitter  enemy,  Jona- 
than Swift ;  there  is  a  difference  between 
dying  mad  with  baffled  ambition  like 
Swift,  and  sinking  quietly  down  like  a 
tired  child  as  did  Steele. 

Their  quarrels  are  finished  now,  and  let 
us  hope  that  their  regrets  for  them  are 
over  also ;.  light  He  the  earth  over  both 
their  hearts,  for  with  all  their  faults  and 
errors  they  are  dear  friends  to  every  one 
speaking  or  reading  the  English  language. 
Out  from  the  confused  dark  night  of  early 


childish  recollection  two  white  hands  are 
stretched  towards  us  before  all  others. 
One  points  to  gigantic  figures  upon  the 
wall,  when  the  nursery  light  is  growing 
dim,  and  we  perchance  are  getting  fright- 
ened :  there  is  no  need  to  fear ;  it  is  only 
the  hand  of  Lemuel  Gulliver;  and  the 
Brobdingnags  on  the  wa!U  are  only  the 
shades  of  the  sleeping  nursemaid.  Where 
does  this  other  hand  point,  while  we  sit  up 
in  our  cribs,  with  the  Lilliputians  crowding 
over  our  bed,  and  binding  us  with  cords 
not  to  be  loosened  until  the  earth  goes  on 
our  coffin?  This  second  hand  points 
downstairs,  where  the  Christmas  music  is 
playing,  and  our  sisters  are  footing  it  in 
the  dance  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
Gulliver  and  Sir  Roger--Swift  and  Steele 
— are  almost  oiu:  earliest  friends,  when  all 
is  said  and  done.  More  than  one  other 
writer  may  have  said  this  in  better  lan- 
guage than  our  own,  but  the  fact  is  the 
same.  Human  Ufe  is  made  up  of  regrets, 
we  repeat,  and  many  of  those  regrets  arise 
from  the  death  or  estrangement  of  early 
friends;  many  die  and  are  forgotten, 
others  by  no  means  develop  into  what  we 
in  our  boyish  ardor  expected;  and  with 
regard  to  others  again,  we  wonder  how  we 
ever  could  have  believed  in  them  for  a 
moment;  Sir  Roger  and  Gulliver,  how- 
ever, are  among  the  few  ideal  friends  who 
kept  their  own  place :  of  Sir  Roger  we  still 
believe  that  he  is  the  most  charming  old 
gentleman  in  existence,  and  that  paper  410 
was  written  by  Tickell  and  not  by  Steele ; 
of  Gulliver  we  retain  the  opinion  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  of  agreeable  manners, 
combining  strong  political  and  social 
opinions  with  the  modesty  which  is  the 
inseparable  accident  of  all  great  travdlen. 
We  defend  neither  on  all  points;  Sir 
Roger  frequently  laid  himself  out  to  miscon- 
struction, and  Gulliver's  behavior  on  one 
occasion,  at  the  court  of  Lilliput,  was  ill- 
considered.  Certainly  in  compassing  his 
political  ruin  it  was  rather  hard  of  hb  ene- 
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luies   to  rake  up  an   old  statute  against  or  by  Tickell ;  we  are  unlikely  to  find  out 

liim,  but  ibe  St.  Pancras  Vestry  are  doing  tbe  truth  now,  but  we  are  almost  afraid 

exactly  the  same  in  raking  up  an  act  of  that  we  must  father  it  on  Steele, 
the  godly  Charles  the  Second  against  Sun-         Possibly  a  short  account  of  Sir  Richard 

day   traders :    on   ail  details   we  are  not  Steele  himself  claims  our  first  attention, 

answerable    for    either    Gulliver    or    Sir  For  one  who  knows  the  real  life  of  Sir 

Roger,  but  they  are  certainly  the  first,  and,  Richard  Steele  a  dozen  know  the  imagin- 

wilh  few  exceptions,  the  most  lasting  of  ary  life  of  Sir  Roger de  Covcrley:  a  vague 

our  friends,  impression  which  seems  to  prevail  in  the 

There  was  a  wild  delusion  afloat  in  our  cheap  hterature  of  twenty  years  ago  is, 

youth  that  'Gulliver's  Travels'  and  the  thatSteele  was  a  trooper  in  the  Life  Guards, 

'Spectator' were  both  "British  classics,"  perniciously  given  to  drink,  who  by  some 

and  might  consequently  be  put  into  the  mysterious  means  got  into  the  House  of 

hands  of  childhood;  from  that  cause,  pro-  Commons    and   was    promptly   expelled, 

bably,  we  so  early  made  the  acquaintance  The  cheap  literature  of  the  present  day, 

of  Sir  Roger  and  Mr,  Gulliver,     \Vc  can  written  as  it  is  by  scholars  and  gentlemen, 

only  say  that  more  people  must  have  talk-  is  somehow  scarcely  fair  to  him  ;  let  us  try 

ed   about    those  books   than    have  read  to  be  so,  never  omitting  to  mention  his 

them:  there  is  a  coolness  about  parts  of  faults,  or  on  the  other  hand,  to  sneer  at 

both  which  we  will  not  discuss  in  an  age  his  virtues,  though  the  temptation  to  do 

when   Chaucer's   '  Canterbury  Tales '  are  the  latter  is  strong  at  times.     He  was  par- 

elegantly  published  in  cxUtiso,   and  only  ticiilarly  connected  with  many  great  men, 

not  read  because  a  great  majority  of  peo-  literary  and  other:  standing   as  he  does 

pie  are    puzzled  at   the   dialect.     But  it  between   two   of  our  greatest   heroes   of 

must  be  said,-as  a  general  rule,  as  regards  literature,  he  is  in  an  unenviable  position, 

both  Swift  and  Steele,  that  the  flies  can  be  From  alt  that  we  can  gather,  he  was  as 

put   on    one   plate    and    the    butter  on  virtuous  regarding  women  as  Swift  him- 

another :    both     are     capable    of    being  self,  though  he  had  neither  a  Stella  nor  a 

Bowdlerised;    a     fiowdlerised     Smollett  Vanessa ;  with  regard  to  liquor,  he  found 

wouki     be    rather     dull     reading,      Mr.  himself  in  excellent   company,  including 

Thackeray -goes    as  far   as   to   say   that  Addison,  and  at  one  time  Johnson.     It 

'Humphry  Clinker'  is  "surely   the   fun-  was  a  drinking  age,  and  he  drank.    Steele's 

niest  book  ever  written ;"    wiU   any   one  drinking,  on  examination,  seems  to  have 

undertake  to  read  the  '  fun  '  at  a  penny  been  tolerably  harmless,  as  far  as  such  a 

reading,  before  working-men's  wives  ?     It  vice  can  be  harmless ;  it  on!y  led  to  an 

is  extremely  strange  that  both  Mr.  Dickens  illimitable  and  almost  inconceivable  mud- 

and  Mr.  Thackeray,  two  men  whose  writ-  die  of  his  pecuniary  affairs.     Yet  he  left 

tags  were  so  singularly  pure,  shouid  have  the  world  when  the  world  was  in  his  debt, 

quoted  Smollett  as  such  a  witty  writer,  and  and   the   worst    vices  he    exhibited   were 

have  considered  him,  or  afl^ected  to  con-  those  of  silly  profusion  in  private  matters, 

sider  him,  their  master;  it  would  puzzle  and  a  habit  of  pig-headed  stupid  honesty 

any  one  to  find  a  witty  passage  in  Dickens  in  public  ones. 

or  Thackeray  with  a  douMe  eiilendre  in  it ;         Steele  was  an  Irishman,     It  is  no  use 

it  would  puzzle  any  man  to  find  a  funny  disguising  the  fact,  but  he  was  as  much  an 

passage  in  Smollett  without  one.  Irishman  as  Swift,  Curran,  Grattan,  Wel- 

Sir  Roger  is  peculiarly  the  creation  of  lington,  Palmerston,  or  O'Connell.     It  is 

Steele,     though     greatly     developed     by  perfectly  idle  to  write  at  the  end  of  your 

Addison;    they   worked    on   him  almost  advertisements  "No    Irish  need    apply;" 

altemately,  Steele  writing  one-third  of  the  the  Irish  always  do  apply ;  and  so  per- 

papers    and   Addison   nearly   two-thirds ;  sistently  that  they  generally  get  listened  to, 

Sudgell  and  Tickell  wrote  three  or  four,  after    the    manner   of    the    importunate 

The   unfortunate  paper.   No.    410,    must  widow;    once  put    an    Irishman   into   a 

either  have  been  written  by  Steele  at  a  lime  place,  however,  and  you  find  that  he  is 

when  he  could  write  to  his  wife  this  rather  about  the  most  diligent  and  conscientious 

angular  letter,  man  you  can  get ;    shrewd,  mobile,  and 

_        „  „  ,  ,  dependent,  he  will  do  your  work  as  well 

■•D,».P.™,_s.l«,or.oU™™,_g;,.,  „'„y  E„6l»hm„  o,  Sco,chn»,     When 

•■Feb.  \%  1716"—  he  has  to  origmate  work  for  himself  the 
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genius  of  his  nation  is  apt  Xo  lead  him  into 
flights  of  fancy,  which  are  not  easily  fol- 
lowed by  pig-headed  English  or  Scotch  ; 
though  even  the  other  two  nations  have 
done  some  rather  alarming  things  in  the 
financial  way  with  other  people's  money. 
Steele  was  an  Irishman,  so  he  was  always 
looking  for  support  elsewhere ;  and  an 
Irishman  again  in  his  habit  of  indomitable 
pluck.  No  insult  or  disappointments 
troubled  him  long ;  he  was  up  again  to  his 
work  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  last 
trouble.  In  another  point,  that  about 
women,  he  was  the  true  Irishman ;  he 
pinned  his  faith  and  love  on  one  woman, 
and  he  tenderly  courted  her  to  the  day  of 
his  death.  She  was  very  stupid  and  very 
ill-tempered  at  times,  but  it  made  no  dif- 
ference to  him  :  she  certainly  had,  like  the 
late  Mrs.  Pecksniff,  "a  littie  property," 
but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  had  much 
influence  with  him.  If  he  had  been  the 
reckless  fellow  which  some  have  tried  to 
make  him,  he  would  have  shaken  himself 
free  from  her,  instead  of  always  praying 
her  to  stay  with  him  and  merely  keep  her 
temper ;  it  is  not  much  for  a  man  to  ask, 
but  we  are  afraid  that  he  asked  it  in  vain 
sometimes. 

He  was  bom,  as  some  say,  in  167 1,  at 
Dublin,  the  son  of  a  barrister  of  good 
family.  His  mother  was  a  Gascoigne,  of 
whom  we  know  very  littie.  He  lost  his 
father  very  early — a  loss  which  has  pro- 
duced possibly  one  of  the  most  perfect 
pieces  of  writing  known :  it  is  familiar  to 
most,  but  so  exquisite  that  we  must  ask 
our  readers  to  allow  us  to  write  it  down 
again : 

"  The  first  sorrow  I  ever  knew  was  upon  the 
death  of  my  father,  at  which  time  I  was  not  quite 
five  years  of  age ;  but  was  rather  amazed  at  what 
all  the  house  meant,  than  possessed  with  a  real 
imderstanding  wAy  nobody  was  willing  to  play 
with  me.  I  remember  I  went  into  the  room 
where  the  bod\'  lay,  and  my  mother  sat  weeping 
alone  by  it.  I  had  my  battledore  in  my  hand, 
and  fell  a  beating  the  coffin,  and  calling  '  Papa!' 
for,  I  know^  not  how,  I  had  some  slight  idea  that 
he  was  lockeil  up  there.  My  mother  catched  me 
in  her  arms — almost  smothered  me  in  her  em- 
braces— and  told  me  in  a  flood  of  tears,  *  Papa 
could  not  hear  me,  and  would  play  with  me  no 
more,  for  they  were  going  to  put  him  under 
ground,  whence  he  could  never  come  to  us 
again.'  " 

Enough.  "Shall  I  go  on?"  says 
Sterne,  in  his  death  of  Le  Fevre,  "  No." 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sterne ;  Le  Fevre 
is  pathetic,  and  the  dead  donkey  is  tolera- 


ble, but  Mr.  Sterne  never  wrote  anything 
comparable  to  this  story  of  the  battledore 
and  the  coffin,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  had  not  got  it  in  him. 

Steele  went  to  the  Charterhouse,  now 
removed  into  the  Surrey  hills :  to  name 
the  wonderful  men  who  have  come  from 
Charterhouse  would  require  quite  as  large 
a  volume  as  that  which  is  required  to  give 
the  school  roll  of  Harrow  or  Eton.  On 
comparing  notes,  one  discovers  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  scholars  of  all  the  great 
public  schools  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  considerable  mess  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation ;  Sir  Richard  Steele  did  his  best  in 
this  respect,  but  only  succeeded  in  making 
a  rather  tolerable  mess  of  his  own  af^iirs, 
the  nation  being  left  comparatively  un- 
injured. Here  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Addison,  and  formed  a  life-long  friend- 
ship, that  is,  until  they  fell  out  late  in  life 
and  used  extremely  strong  language  to  one 
another.  Doctor  Johnson,  by  a  (for  him) 
rather  foolish  mistake,  makes  Addison 
speak  of  Steele  as  "  little  Dicky ;"  the  fact 
being  that  the  **  little  Dicky"  spoken  of  by 
Addison  was  a  dwarfish  actor,  who  played 
Gomez  in  Dryden's  'Spanish  Friar.' 
This  long  firiendship  between  Steele  and 
Addison  lasted  nearly  through  everything; 
they  were  not  enemies  at  Addison's  deati^, 
though  Steele  had  tried  his  gentle  temper 
rather  sorely  at  one  time ;  he  borrowed  a 
thousand  pounds  of  him,  and  that  he  paid : 
he  then  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  use  he  made  of  it  exasperated  Addison 
so  that  he  recovered  it  by  law.  Still  the 
fiiendship  went  on.  LfOrd  Macaulay,  in 
accounting  for  this  action  of  Addison's, 
finds  no  excuse  for  it  in  his  own  mind,  and 
so  creates  what  he  confesses  to  be  a  pure- 
ly imaginary  story ;  his  lordship  need  not 
have  written  a  scene  from  a  novel  to  ac- 
count for  it.  The  simple  fact  is  that  Addi- 
son, who  was  very  poor,  thought  that  Steele 
could  pay  him,  but  would  not ;  he  there- 
fore gave  Steele  a  very  proper  lesson, 
though  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  forced 
Steele  to  rob  Peter  in  order  to  pay  Paul. 
Steele  and  Mr.  Micawber  have  a  great 
deal  in  common  as  regards  their  monetary 
transactions ;  the  difference  between  them 
is  that  Steele  always  had  some  money,  and 
Mr,  Micawber  never  had  any. 

From  the  Charterhouse  Steele  went  to 
Oxford,  and  like  his  more  famous  school- 
fellow, Thackeray,  left  Oxford,  as  Thack- 
eray did  Cambridge,  without  taking  a  de- 
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gree.  He  wrote  a  comedy  at  Oxford, 
and  some  verses  of  his  are  dated  1695, 
which  would  be  certainly  damned  for  the 
Newdegate  in  any  ordinary  year.  They 
are  certainly  incomparably  inferior  to 
Heber's  *  Palestine/  or  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold's 
*  Belshazzar.'  We  doubt  if  the  theatre  at 
Oxford,  with  all  its  loyalty,  would  stand 
the  following  lines,  even  about  Queen 
Victoria : 

'*  I  see  her  yet,  nature  and  fortune's  pride, 
A  sceptre  graced  her  hand,  a  king  ner  side ; 
.     Celestial  youth  and  beauty  did  impart 
Ecstatic  visions  to  the  coldest  heart." 

Steele  was  not  a  poet;  he  thought  that 
he  would  like  to  be  a  soldier,  and  he  went 
as  cadet  in  the  Horse  Guards.  His  posi- 
tion was  practically  that  of  a  trooper  until 
he  had  thoroughly  learned  his  duty ;  but 
then  his  next  move  out  of  the  ranks  would 
have  been  not  corporal  ox  non-commission- 
ed officer,  but  ensign^  or  commissioned 
officer ;  therefore  it  is  somewhat  incorrect 
to  say  that  Sir  Richard  Steele,  M.P.,  was 
ever  a  trooper ;  he  had  to  do  stable,  guard, 
and  such  duties  unth  troopers,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  he  ever  messed  with  them : 
any  man  who  has  been  in  certain  services 
knows,  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves,  the 
vast  difference  between  a  cadet  and  a 
trooper;  the  one  is  received  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  other  never  passes  the  kitchen ; 
what  were  the  rules  of  the  service  in 
Steele's  time,  we  do  not  know.  Likewise, 
from  comparing  *  various  biographies  of 
him,  we  remain  completely  puzzled  as  to 
the  various  regiments  in  which  he  served. 
He  certainly  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Life  Guards,  which  consists  of  cavalry. 
Then  we  find  him  in  the  Coldstreams, 
which  is  now  a  foot  regiment,  under  Lord 
Cutts.  Then  he  was  ensign,  and  after- 
wards captain,  in  the  Fusiliers,  under  Lord 
Lucas,  at  which  time  he  was  secretary  to 
Lord  Cutts,  "  the  vainest  old  fool  alive," 
says  Swift.  Did  Lord  Cutts  or  his  secre- 
tary write 

"Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 

Leave  the  rest  to  her  and  fate ; 

Some  kind  planet  from  above 

May  perhaps  her  pity  move. 
Lovers  on  their  stars  must  wait. 

Only  tell  her  that  I  love. 

"  Why,  oh,  why  should  I  despair  ? 

Mercy's  pictured  in  her  eye. 
If  she  once  vouchsafes  to  hear. 
Welcome  hope  and  welcome  fear. 

She's  too  good  to  let  me  die ; 
Why,  oh,  why  should  I  despair  ?" 
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We  suspect  that  this  very  pretty  balder- 
dash is  straight  from  the  noble  hand  of 
Lord  Cutts.  Steele,  when,  like  Silas  Wegg, 
he  "  dropped  into  poetry,"  never  wrote 
such  extremely  pretty  verses  or  such  illimi- 
table nonsense. 

At  this  titne  Steele  seems  to  have  been 
divided  between  his  extreme  satisfaction  at 
the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  this  wick- 
ed world,  and  a  very  strong  opinion  that  , 
there  was  a  next  one.  He  was  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  himself:  he  was  very  fond 
of  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping,  but  he 
felt  that  there  was  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  the  mere  discharge  of  physical 
functions  in  a  way  which  produced  the 
contentment  of  a  fattening  hog,  in  clean 
straw,  in  a  warm  sty.  When  men  get  into 
this  state  of  mind  they  mostly  seek  a  for- 
mula, by  which  to  express,  to  themselves 
firstly,  and  to  God  afterward,  their  desire 
of  a  higher  life.  Men  generally  seize  the 
first  formula  which  comes  to  their  hand — 
a  fact  by  no  means  unknown  to  our  friends 
the  Jesuits  or  to  our  friends  the  Methodists; 
the  former  would  lead  a  man  into  slavery 
as  dark  as  that  of  Comte  (we  are  only 
quoting  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill),  the  latter 
would  leave  a  man  nearly  perfect  political 
freedom.  It  was  rather  fortunate  for 
Ensign  Steele  that  when  he  found  himself 
"  awakened "  there  was  not  a  Romish 
priest  handy;  he  was  perfectly  ready  for 
one,  and  a  great  convert  has  been  lost. 
Sensitive  and — we  will  not  write  the  second 
epithet — natures  like  his  are  utterly  abroad 
without  religion.  Steele  took  to  religion 
with  the  formulas  which  were  most  fami- 
liar to  him,  and  what  is  more,  he  stuck  to 
his  religion  with  all  his  faults.  The  key  to 
the  whole  man's  life  is,  that  he  created  a 
high  standard  for  himself,  and  was  eternal- 
ly vexed  that  he  could  not  attain  it.  Ad- 
dison never  erected  any  particular  stan4- 
ard;  he  could  not /f<r^  being  good;  Becky 
Sharp  says  that  anybody  could  be  good 
with  three  thousand  a  year.  We  doubt 
that,  because  we  have  seen  a  great  many 
people  who  were  extremely  naughty  on 
four  times  the  money.  But  we  say  that 
Addison  was  good,  because  he  had  a  per- 
fect temper,  unswerving  honesty,  and  a 
heart  and  soul  entirely  incapable  of  wrong- 
doing in  any  shape  or  form.  A  world  of 
Addisons  would  be  so  perfect  that  any 
improvement  on  it  would  become  an  un- 
necessary impertinence:  poor  Ensign 
Steele  had  Addison  and  William  th^ 
II 
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Third  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  wrote 
*  The  Christian  Hero '  and  dedicated  it — 
to  Lord  Cutts! 

The  effect  of  this  work  was  not  by  any 
means  encouraging.  We  knew  an  old  lady 
once,  who,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  said 
grace  before  sitting  down  to  a  rubber  of 
whist.  A  traditional  sporting  parson  is  said 
to  have  given  out  from  the  reading-desk, 
*'  the.CoUect  for  the  Sunday  next  before  the 
Derby."  Steele's  *  Christian  Hero '  was  re- 
ceived by  the  mess  of  the  Fusiliers  very 
much  as  though  a  gentleman  were  to  pro- 
]^ose  to  read  prayers  at  Tattersall's  the  night 
before  the  St.  Leger.  It  was  all  as  good  as — 
as — Addison,  but  it  would  not  do ;  the  fact 
was  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  preach ; 
his  comrades  might  quote  against  him : 

"  Some  parsons  are  like  finger-posts, 
I've  often  heard  them  say. 
They  never  go  to  heaven  themselves. 
But  only. point  the  way." 

A  doctor  who  will  not  take  his  own  me- 
dicine inspires  little  confidence ;  but  when 
a  man  preaches  and  does  not  practise  he 
does  an  infinity  of  positive  harm.  There  is 
no  set  of  men  who  have  served  the  state  bet- 
ter, or  done  more  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of 
their  associates,  than  the  religious  soldier, 
such  as  a  Gardiner,  a  Havelock,  or  a  Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby ;  but  then  they  showed 
the  fruit  of  their  teaching  in  their  own  lives ; 
we  fear  that  Steele  did  not. 

About  this  time  he  fought  a  duel :  two 
officers  quarrelled,  and  Steele  made  the 
peace  between  them  with  such  success  that 
the  one  with  whom  he  had  used  his  strong- 
est efforts  was  persuaded  that  Steele  was  in 
the  interest  of  his  antagonist  and  challenged 
the  peacemaker.  Steele  was  only  just  re- 
covering from  an  illness,  but  was  forced  to 
go  out,  and  wounded  his  man  very  severely. 
Adams  seems  to  think  that  this  duel  arose 
indirectly  from  the  badinage  which  Steele 
received  about  the  *  Christian  Hero :'  he 
certainly  was  in  a  fair  way  of  never  hear- 
ing the  last  of  that  most  ill-timed  publica- 
tion. To  save  his  character  he  wrote  a 
play,  which  being  very  successful,  he  was 
forgiven.  He  had  now  the  character 
which  Mrs.  Quickly  gives  to  John  Rugby. 
**  No  tell-tale  nor  breeii-hate.  His  worst 
fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ;  he  is 
something  peevish  that  way ;  but  nobody 
but  has  his  fault     Let  that  pass." 

The  writing  of  a  play  at  that  time  was  a 
rather  audacious  change  from  the  *  Christian 
Hero '  style  of  literature :  the  stock  argu- 


ment of  most  plays  was  conjugal  infidelity 
of  the  most  shameless  kind.  Lamb,  in  de- 
fending such  plays  as  were  written  by  Wy- 
cherly  and  Vanbrugh,  says  that  they  pre- 
tend to  no  morality  because  they  were 
written  by  men  who  merely  created  an 
imaginary  picture  of  society  in  which  mo- 
rality was  a  mere  matter  of  philosophical 
speculation  :  not  by  any  means  a  powerful 
defence,  from  the  most  dearly-loved  essay- 
ist of  England  after  Addison  :  the  fact  was 
that  Lamb  could  not  help  admiring  the 
great  constructive  powers  and  .the  brilliant 
wit  of  these  plays,  and  so  he  made  the  best 
he  could  of  them ;  he  had  much  better  have 
let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  On  cer- 
tain grounds  they  are  hideously  immoral ; 
a  Jacquerie  or  a  Reign  of  Terror  would  be 
perfectly  justifiable  if  the  morals  of  the 
reigning  class  were  so  atrocious  as  they 
are  described  in  the  plays  of  the  Restora- 
tion and  those  immediately  following  it. 
Aphra  Behn  can  be  pretty  strong,  but  she 
is  generally  considered  to  write  on  the  side 
of  virtue :  in  the  majority  of  plays  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
popular  hero  was  the  adulterer.  Lord 
Macaulay  lays  all  this  to  the  credit  of  the 
Puritans ;  Leigh  Hunt  is  rather  more  fee- 
ble in  his  excuses  than  Charles  Lamb  for 
these  astounding  plays.  The  fact  lies  in  a 
nut-shell ;  both  Charles  Lamb  and  Leigh 
Hunt  saw  with  their  exquisitely  critical 
eyes  points  of  construction  and  brightness 
of  dialogue  rarely  equalled  in  any  age ;  the 
plays  were  condemned  for  their  immorality, 
yet  they  were  so  good  in  particular  ways 
that  something  had  to  be  said  for  them. 
The  blacker  the  negro,  the  more  whitewash 
required,  and  certainly  Lamb  and  Hunt 
daubed  them  with  somewhat  untempered 
mortar. 

Steele  vrrote  a  respectable  play :  Jeremy 
Collier,  in  1698,  had  published  his  attach: 
on  the  English  stage.  He  had  won,  hav- 
ing beaten  even  Congreve.     Steele's  play, 

*  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  k  la  mode,'  was 
acted  in  1702,  and  Steele  had  the  benefit 
of  seeing  the  change  in  public  opinion. 

*  The  Funeral '  is  respectable,  but  surely 
extremely  dull  reading,  in  .spite  of  Sydney 
Smith,  w  ho,  being  like  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, far  higher  than  the  men  he  pretend- 
eii  to  adore,  used  them  as  clothes-horses. 
The  women  are  rather  idiots,  are  they  not  ?  .^ 
Why  anylxidy  wanted  to  many  any  of  theiipii'' 
is  rather  a  myster}- ;  they  did  not  seem  to, 
know  anything ;  they  required  a  great  deal 
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more  winning  than  they  were  worth :  they 
are  intolerably  affected  and  dictatorial  be- 
fore marriage ;  what  they  were  after  one  can 
only  guess. 

The  theory  which  underlies  this  play,  and 
one-half  of  the  more  tolerable  and  virtuous 
plays  and  novels  which  followed,  is  this.  A 
man  is  determined  to  marry  a  particular 
woman,  and  she  at  once  put^  on  every  air 
of  silly  coquetry  of  which  she  is  mistress ; 
the  more  silly  and  petulant  she  is,  the  more 
he  is  supposed  to  be  determined  to  gain  her. 
Swift,  in  one  of  his  nameless  hideous  horrors, 
has  satirised  this  supposed  habit  of  women 
in  a  way  which  makes  one  inclined  to  assist 
Mr.  Calcraft  in  hanging  him.  But  is  the 
fact  true  with  the  majority  of  women,  or 
was  it  ever  true  ?  Men  don't  want  women 
to  rush  into  their  arms ;  but  a  woman  who 
keeps  a  man  at  bay  too  long,  through  sheer 
humbug,  may  gain  an  ardent  lover,  but  will 
find  herself  linked  to  an  exceedingly  sus- 
picious husband — a  husband  who  watches 
for  her  to  make  up  the  arrears  of  that  con- 
fidence which  she  lost  in  her  pre-matrimo- 
nial  childishnesses. 

Steele's  women  are  the  women  of  medi- 
ocre eighteenth  century  comedy  :  and  they 
have  at  times  a  rather  alarming  family  like- 
ness to  Lady  Steele  and  Lady  Warwick,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  of  those  two  ladies 
from  the  extremely  small  means  at  our  com- 
mand. Both  Addison  and  Steele  seem  to 
have  suffered  from  the  same  domestic  trou- 
ble. Addison,  his  detractors  say,  used  to 
lake  refuge  from  the  wife  of  his  bosom  at 
Button's,  where  he  took  more  wine  than 
was  good  for  a  delicate  constitution  like 
his ;  he  could  not  always  stand  Lady  War- 
wick. Steele  was  in  the  same  trouble.  We 
find  him  writing, 

"  Dearest  Being  on  Earth, — Pardon 
me  if  you  do  not  see  me  till  eleven  o'clock, 
having  met  a  schoolfellow  from  India,  by 
whom  I  am  to  be  informed  in  things  this 
night  which  extremely  concern  your  obe- 
dient husband,  Richard  Steele." 

We  hope  for  the  sake  of  peace  Lady 
Steele  was  asleep  when  he  got  home,  and 
that  he  remembered  to  take  his  boots  off 
before  getting  into  bed ;  a  bullying  wife  is 
apt  to  make  a  lying  husband,  and  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  schoolfellow  from  India. 
Addison  had  to  take  so  much  drink  to  make 
him  talk  brilliantly — ^he  could  never  speak 
in  Parliament — that  Steele  was  generally 
fuddled  before   Addison    began;    conse- 


quently the  suggestion  about  the  boots  is 
not  out  of  place.  Is  it  not  wildly  possible 
that  Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Steele  might 
have  kept  their  husbands  at  home  by  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  treatment,  and  not  driven 
them  to  taverns  for  the  sake  of  society,  by 
simply  assisting  to  entertain  their  husbands* 
friends  at  home,  and  listening  to  the  best 
conversation  of  the  century  ? 

The  play  of  the  '  Tender  Husband  '  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  *  Lying  Lover.'  The 
latter  play  was  unsuccessful ;  it  is  possible 
that  Steele  attended  to  Jeremy  Collier's 
strictures  too  closely,  for  he  is  not  only 
dull  but  preaches.  Of  this  play  he  told  a 
startled  House  of  Commons  years  after,  "  it 
was  damned  for  its  piety." 

The  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memo- 
ry of  the  great  William  might  have  been 
drunk  pottles  deep  by  Steele  but  for  "  the 
little  gentleman  in  black  velvet,"  who 
brought  a  sudden  end  to  that  monarch's  ca- 
reer. The  King's  horse  stumbled  on  a 
molehill,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  some 
of  the  Tories,  and  to  the  great  dissatisfac- 
tion of  Defoe  and  Steele :  Steele,  however, 
was  an  Irishman,  and  managed,  though  en- 
tirely honest,  to  keep  right  side  uppermost 
A  very  singular  thing  is  told  which  we 
should  like  to  see  verified ;  it  is  said  that 
Steele's  name  was  the  last  ever  written  down 
for  preferment  by  William  the  Third,  and 
that  the  fact  was  discovered  after  his  death. 
The  story  has  been  told  in  various  ways, 
but  it  seems  to  come  from  Steele  himself, 
who  on  matters  of  this  kind  was  no  liar :  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  but  is 
worth  historically  about  the  same  as  an  ex 
parte  state  paper  from  Fetter  Lane ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
written. 

He  fared  better  than  he  expected  :  it  is 
possible  that  Addison  used  his  influence, 
now  recognised,  from  his  remarkable  t^- 
ents  and  blameless  life,  to  get  Steele  ap- 
pointed gazetteer ;  he  was  also  made  gen- 
tleman usher  to  the  Prince  Consort.  He 
left  the  army  and  married ;  his  income  at 
this  time  is  difficult  to  calculate.  He  had 
three  hundred  pounds  a  vear  as  gazetteer, 
and  something  from  other  sources :  his 
wife,  who  lived  only  a  few  months,  had  a 
property  in  Barbadoes,  which  he  inherited : 
we,  however,  do  not  find  his  name  on  the 
list  of  estates  on  that  island  forty  years 
later,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known 
among  the  traditions  of  that  very  aristo- 
cratic dependency.     The  lady  having  died 
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suddenly,  Steele  very  soon  looked  about 
for  another  helpmate,  also  with  a  little 
property.  The  second  lady  was  Miss 
Scurlock,  of  Llangunner,  Carmarthen,  heir- 
ess to  four  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Veni, 
vidi,  via,  Richard  Steele  might  have  said 
to  himself.  He  was  then,  a  handsome  fel- 
low of  thirty-six,  thirty-two,  or  thirty-one. 
Nobody  seems  to  know,  and  therefore  w^e 
do  not  pretend  to  decide.  A  Richard 
Steele  was  bom  in  167 1.  If  that  was  the 
man,  he  was  thirty-six  in  1707,  at  which 
time  he  married  Miss  Scurlock,  after  a 
wonderfully  short  courtship.  His  state- 
ment of  his  income  to  her  mother  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


Barbadoes  estate  (let  with  negroes) 
Gazetteer  office 
Gentleman  usher 


Deductions: 

Interest  of  ;f3ooo  debt 
Tax  for  employment 


£ 
850 
300 
100 

1250 

180 

45 


Remainder  of  income        .        .         .       1025 

Steele's  marriage  was  for  some  reason 
private.  Mrs.  Steele  married  without  her 
mother's  consent,  and  awaited  it  until  she 
would  come  to  him  by  some  process  of 
reasoning  which  we  confess  ourselves  un- 
able to  follow.  He  appears  to  have  pro- 
tested against  it  at  first,  but  then  as  after- 
wards she  appears  to  have  made  him  do 
nearly  as  she  chose.  He  writes  to  her 
still  as  Mistress  Scurlock : 

"  Madam, — Being  very  uneasy  when 
absent  from  you,  I  desire  you  would  give 
me  leave  to  come  to  your  house.  Pray 
let  Mrs.  Warren  be  in  the  way  to  admit 
your  obliged  humble  servant, 

"  Richard  Steele." 

Ten  days  after  this  he  is  still  asking  for 
her  mother's  consent,  and  concealing  the 
fact  that  they  were  married.  He  compli- 
ments his  wife  on  her  filial  virtue  in  only 
consenting  to  come  to  his  arms  with  her 
mother's  blessing.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Mrs.  Steele's  sudden  accession  of  filial 
piety  after  marrying  without  her  mother's 
leave  had  something  to  do  with  the  old 
lady's  power  of  administering  the  proper- 
ty :  it  is  evident,  however,  that  everything 
was  soon  comfortable  as  far  as  Mrs.  Scur- 
lock was  concerned ;  and  they  shortly  after 
started  housekeeping  on  a  scale  which 
would  have  required  about  double  their 


income,  had  the  income  even  existed, 
which  it  did  not.  Steele  scarcely  saw  six 
hundred  pounds  cash  in  reality :  he  was  cer- 
tainly in  debt  when  he  married.  During 
his  mother-in-law's  lifetime  he  only  got 
from  the  Welsh  estate  what  she  chose  to 
give  him,  and  on  this  he  and  his  wife  start- 
ed a  style  of  living  which  would  take 
nearly  three  thousand  pounds  a  year  now. 
His  excuse  was  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  up  appearances.  This  laud- 
able efifort  to  advance  his  fortunes  by  dis- 
play only  gained  him  one  eminent  acquain- 
tance, that  is  to  say,  the  Sheriff  of  Middle- 
sex :  when  he  ultimately  got  out  of  debt, 
or  nearly  so,  he  died.  He  started  with  a 
town  house ;  a  country  house  at  Hampton 
Court,  near  Lord  Halifax ;  a  carriage  and 
pair,  sometimes  with  four  horses,  a  riding 
horse  for  Mrs.  Steele,  and  every  thing  else 
in  proportion.  Addison  lent  him  a  thou- 
sand pounds,  which  he,  as  we  have  said 
before,  repaid ;  but  nothing  could  keep 
such  extravagance  firom  continual  trouble. 
Why  Mrs.  Steele  allowed  it  is  a  question 
which  is  easily  answered,  she  was  not  in 
possession  of  facts :  Steele  did  not  know 
the  state  of  his  own  affairs,  and  believed 
in  the  most  agreeable  view  of  them ;  this 
he  magnified  and  decorated  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
was  utterly  in  love ;  she  developed  into  a 
*'  screw,"  but  can  we,  on  the  whole,  blame 
the  poor  lady  because  she  was  not  a  Mrs. 
Micawber,  and  had  not  the  charming  hab- 
it which  that  lady  had  of  believing  with  a 
splendid  devotion  in  the  financial  ability 
of  an  entirely  thriftless  husband  ? 

Starting  almost  at  the  very  first,  it  be- 
comes obvious  from  Steele's  letters  to  his 
wife  that  he  was  in  difficulties,  and  that 
she  gradually  had  got  the  habit  of  facing 
facts,  and  of  letting  him  know,  sometimes 
with  very  little  gentleness,  that  he  was  not 
(financially)  the  man  she  took  him  to  be. 
She  was  devoted  to  him  in  the  most  pro- 
per manner,  but  her  devotion  took  the  form 
of  such  extreme  anxiety  about  his  well- 
being  that  the  domestic  hearth  seems  to 
have  been  warmed  by  something  stronger 
than  sea-coal ;  that  is  an  elegant  way  of 
saying  that  she  made  the  house  too  hot  to 
hold  him.  No  novelist,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  as  yet  attempted  to  sketch  the 
character  of  an  invisible  woman  fh)m  the 
letters  of  her  husband ;  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  no  person  alive  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  in  giving  the  world  a  detailed  cha- 
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racter  from  almost  purely  one-sided  evi- 
dence, except  George  Eliot,  who  is  capable 
of  anything.  The  only  attempt  ever  made 
in  that  way  was' by  a  Frenchman  in  the 
*  Famille  Benoiton.'  In  that  piece,  the  wo- 
man who  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  family 
bytieglect,  is  never  seen,  and  only  heard 
of  periodically  by  the  fact  that  she  is  not  at 
home.  "  (9/}  est  Madame  /"  is  asked  con- 
tinually. "  Elle  est  sortie*^  is  the  answer. 
At  last,  at  the  denouement,  when  she  might 
have  been  of  some  use,  the  question  is 
asked,  but  is  answered  with  a  slight  diffe- 
rence. Madame  has  been  at  home,  but  is 
once  more  gone  out.  Mrs.  Steele,  or  Lady 
Steele  is  practically  as  unreal  a  person 
as  Madame  Benoiton,  she  never  appears. 
A  parallel  between  her  and  the  French 
lady  holds  only  partially  good,  however : 
the  author,  whether  of  novel  or  of  play, 
who  would  sketch  the  relations  between 
Steele  and  his  wife,  must  draw  on  his  ima- 
gination so  far  as  to  represent  fact — a 
very  difficult  thing,  only  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  a  very  first-rate  hand.  Our  imagi- 
nary author  would  have  to  represent  a  per- 
fectly doting  husband,  doting  to  imbecili- 
ty, who  is  eternally  making  excuses  for  not 
coming  home ;  and  a  wife  who  is  continu- 
ally wanting  him  to  come  home  soon,  and 
then  making  his  home  so  excessively  dis- 
agreeable that  he  is  glad  to  get  out  of  it 
again.  The  (we  hope)  imaginary  wife  of 
Albert  Diirer  was  not  more  disagreeable 
at  times  than  Lady  Steele ;  it  would  take 
the  pen  of  a  Richter  to  describe  her.  Only 
a  nagging  woman  is  capable  of  driving  an 
honest  fellow  like  Steele  into  such  mean 
subterfuges  to  avoid  her  company  unless 
he  could  be  assured  of  her  temper.  The 
woman  was  disappointed  in  her  husband's 
finances ;  she  on  the  whole  behaved  well, 
but  hers  was  not  a  bosom  on  which  he 
could  lay  his  head,  find  peace;  and  start 
again  diligent  and  newly  strung  for  fresh 
effort ;  the  encouragement  he  got  was  from 
his  friends:  Addison  was  Steele's  wife. 
They  quarrelled,  it  is  true,  and  Steele  was 
in  the  wrong ;  but  Addison  was  the  dear- 
est friend  which  Steele  ever  had,  and 
Steele's  friendship  for  Addison  outlasted 
everything. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays, 
declares  that  Steele  never  did  any  good 
without  Addison's  assistance.  Surely  there 
is  a  moral  inaccuracy  here ;  yet  practically 
there  is  very  much  truth  in  it.  Like  many 
other  of  the  critical  bulls  originally  issued 


from  Buccleugli  Place,  Edinburgh,  N.B., 
it  makes  one  angry  until  we  see  the  partia 
truth  contained  in  it.  Steele  had  no  home, 
and  he  was  partly  lost  without  the  guid- 
ance of  his  real  better  half,  Addison ;  but 
to  say  that  he  was  powerless  without  him 
is  to  speak  inaccurately.  Lord  Macaulay 
desired  to  prove  that  Addison  would,  in  a 
future  state,  sit  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Whigs  in  heaven,  himself  included ;  no- 
body ever  doubted  the  fact  except  sinners 
and  Tories ;  but  in  proving  it  Lord  Ma- 
caulay goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  in  run- 
ning down  Steele.  Steele  had  to  write 
against  time,  with  a  wife  continually  de- 
manding money ;  he  did  a  vast  number  of 
things  without  any  assistance  from  Addi- 
son at  all ;  and  he  certainly  as  an  origina- 
tor beat  Addison  hollow.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  we  should  have  had  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  without  Steele,  though  Addison  has 
developed  the  character  in  its  most  tender 
and  ornamental  points ;  or  that  Steele's  best 
papers  could  have  been  written  with  the 
dread  of  the  invasion  of  a  scolding  woman 
into  his  study.  Steele's  home  was  not  hap- 
py, and  so  his  best  papers  were  written  at 
his  office  or  at  worse  places.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay does  not  allow  for  a  foolish  woman 
or  an  unhappy  home. 

One  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Steele  to  her  husband  is  extremely  sad. 
The  poor  lady  and  he  had  been  quarrel- 
ling, and  very  likely  he  was  in  the  wrong ; 
the  chances  are  about  even  that  he  was. 
She  writes,  "It  is  but  an  addition  to  our 
uneasiness  to  be  at  variance  with  one  an- 
other. I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  of- 
fended you.  God  forgive  you  for  adding 
to  the  sorrow  of  a  heavy  heart.  That  is 
above  all  sorrow,  but  for  your  sake." 

Ah,  Mrs.  Steele !  half  a  dozen  such  let- 
ters as  that  and  your  lover,  who  wrote  to 
you  as  a  lover  to  the  end,  would  have  been 
at  your  feet,  not  as  a  lover  but  as  a  hus- 
band; you  would  never  have  had  him 
write  to  you  about  "  your  rival  A — s — n  " 
(Addison).  We  may  misjudge  the  woman, 
and  we  hope  that  we  do :  we  can  go  no 
further  with  her.  She  had  lived  a  peace- 
ful life  before  she  married  him,  possibly, 
though  not  a  fine  one.  She  had  at  first  a 
grand  time  of  it  with  her  carriage,  and 
then  things  went  badly  :  she  seems  never 
to  have  exerted  herself,  and  to  have  made 
her  home  uncomfortable,  not  through  un- 
kindness,  but  through  simple  petulance. 
That  she  could  act  bravely  on  what  most 
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women  consider  a  great  matter  there  is  no 
doubt.  Steele  confessed  to  her  that  he 
had  an  illegitimate  daughter.  She  took 
the  young  lady  into  her  house  and  treated 
her  in  a  way  which  made  her  own  children 
jealous.  To  intending  novelists  we  may 
mention  that  the  young  lady  was  lovely 
and  accomplished ;  that  Steele  intended  to 
marry  her  to  Richard  Savage,  with  a  dow- 
ry of  one  thousand  pounds  (where  the 
thousand  pounds  was  to  come  from  does 
not  appear) ;  .that  Steele,  discovering  the 
real  character  of  Savage,  broke  off  the  ar- 
rangement ;  that  the  young  lady  married 
a  tradesman  below  her  and  became  a  saint- 
ly person,  while  Richard  Savage  followed 
the  path  which  he  had  chalked  out  for 
himself  early  in  life,  and  went  to  the  devil. 
If  a  young  novelist  cannot  make  a  tale 
out  of  that,  he  or  she  had  better  quit  the 
trade  at  once. 

The  *  Tatler,'  one  of  the  greatest  English 
classics,  is  but  rarely  read  now.  Steele 
originated  it,  without  the  least  idea  that  it 
was  to  live  as  long  as  the  language  is  spo- 
ken. Addison,  not  long  gone  to  Ireland, 
backed  him  up,  certainly  as  early  as  the 
eighteenth  paper.  Steele  says  about  Ad- 
dison, "  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary. 
When  I  had  once  called  him  in  I  could 
not  subsist  without  dependence  on  him." 
Addison  wrote  forty-one  papers  out  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one.  Steele  originat- 
ed it,  and  also  brought  it  to  an  end,  in  a 
way  for  which  we  are  unable  to  account. 
It  is  certain  that  he  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  both  by  the  original  publication 
and  the  republication  in  volumes. 

The  *  Spectator  *  followed  at  once ;  that 
collection  of  essays  and  stories,  a  large 
portion  of  which  many  of  us  have  had  to 
translate  into  Latin  prose  for  about  six 
years  of  our  life.  The  sentiments  are  tran- 
scendent, the  English  prose  absolutely  in- 
comparable ;  but  whether  for  virtuous 
sentiment  or  admirable  English,  Addison 
reigns  supreme,  though  Tickell,  Steele,  and 
Budgell  run  him  hard  at  times.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  the  *  Spectator '  is  greatly 
read  now,  save  for  the  adventures  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will  Honeycomb, 
both  creations  of  Steele.  We  have  just 
read  the  inimitably  witty  and  pathetic  love 
story  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum,  and  it  appears 
to  us  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago ;  the  more  often  you  read  it  the  more  the 
judgment  of  your  early  insight  is  confirm- 
ed.    It  has  been  translated  into  many  lan- 


guages, and  those  who  say  that  it  is  the 
most  outrageous  piece  of  twaddling  balder- 
dash in  the  language  are  entirely  wrong: 
there  are  many  worse.  The  sentiments 
are  of  the  most  virtuous  kind,  absolutely 
faultless :  the  only  question  which  could 
possibly  arise  in  a  degraded  mind  is  this : 
whether  the  young  lady  was  worth  all  the 
trouble  ?  To  say  that  Hilpa  had  the  re- 
motest resemblance  to  Lady  Warwick  is  to 
say  more  than  we  dare ;  yet  the  paper  goes 
to  the  world  with  Addison's  name,  and  the 
circumstances  are  not  entirely  dissimilar. 

The  *  Spectator  *  was  brought  to  a  close 
in  1 7 1 2.  Addison  published  a  supplemen- 
tary volume  in  17 14  without  Steele's  help. 
Therefore  the  story  of  Hilpa  and  Shalum 
was  written  two  years  before  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Warwick.  Steele  meanwhile 
had  started  the  *  Guardian  'in  17 13,  with 
a  new  set  of  characters  and  a  new  set  of 
writers.  Addison,  as  usual,  came  to  his 
aid,  and  wrote  forty-one  papers  to  Steele's 
eighty-two,  the  rest,  numbering  forty-two, 
were  written  by  the  great  Bishop  Berkeley 
— who  wrote  fourteen — Alexander  Pope, 
and  John  Gay,  Phillips,  and  Rowe  :  it  is 
possible  that  no  paper  has  ever  had  such 
a  list  of  great  classical  names  among  its 
contributory  before  or  since.  This  will 
hardly  be  disputed  when  we  add  to  the 
names  above  mentioned  those  of  Hughes, 
Budgell,  Tickell,  Pamell,  Wotton,  and 
Young  (*  Night  Thoughts  ').  It  seems  in- 
credible that  such  a  paper  should  come  to 
an  abrupt  end,  but  it  most  undoubtedly 
did  so,  and  left  Steele  in  a  heavy  quarrd 
with  Swift.  It  was  a  very  ugly  thing  to 
quarrel  with  Swift,  and  there  is  little  good 
in  raking  it  up.  Steele  charged  Swift  with 
being  the  *  Examiner.*  Swift  denied  it  to 
Addison,  saying  that  he  had  saved  Steele 
from  ruin  by  his  political  power :  Addison 
showed  the  letter  to  Steele :  Steele  wrote 
to  Swift,  laughing  at  his  claim  of  having 
saved  him  :  Swift's  reply  is  grinding  and 
terrible.  He  could  be  inexorably  harsh, 
and  was  master  of  a  certain  kind  of  fence ; 
Steele  was  no  match  for  him  in  the 
Dean's  own  peculiar  manner.  The  Dean 
had  a  point,  and  that  was  that  he  had 
certainly  pleaded  for  Steele  to  Harley ;  he 
made  the  most  of  this  ;  but  Steele  knew, 
or  thought  he  knew,  that  the  Dean  was 
lying  hard  about  his  connection  with  the 
Tor}'  paper,  the  *  Examiner.'  The  Dean 
was  this  kind  of  man — a  man  rather  un- 
common, though  there  are  a  few  in  rather 
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eminent  positions  even  now  :  he  loved 
power ;  he  loved  to  hold  a  card  in  his 
hand  against  a  man,  and  let  him  know 
that  he  held  it  He  held  such  a  card 
against  Steele,  and  thought  that  he  should 
smash  him  by  playing  it.  Steele  made  him 
play  it,  and  then  laughed  in  his  face,  ask- 
ing him  what  was  the  next  card.  There 
was  no  other.  Steele,  the  soldier,  the 
playwright,  the  Bohemian,  stood  simply 
on  his  own  legs,  and  said,  "  Here  am  I, 
Richard  Steele  :  you^  Jonathan  Swift,  can't 
say  or  do  anything  against  me  which  has 
not  been  said  and  'done  before  :  you  have 
no  more  to  say  against  me  ;  I  have  my 
friends,  you  have  yours;  let  us  see  who's  the 
best  man."  Nothing  in  this  world  is  so  dan- 
gerous as  driving  an  honest  man,  of  good 
ability,  with  a  wife  to  back  him  up,* into  a 
corner.  Swift,  wifeless,  tried  it,  and  Swift 
came  out  second-best :  but  he  never  forgave 
Steele.  The  wretched  man  wrote  enve- 
nomed personal  attacks  on  Richard  Steele 
which  Steele  never  could  by  any  chance 
have  read,  and  when  he  was  quite,  happy. 
In  the  countr}''  once  we  heard  one  man 
say  to  an  eminent  author,  "  You  caught  it 

in  the last  week."     "Did  I  ?"  said 

the  other.  "  As  I  never  see  that  paper,  I 
do  not  particularly  care."  . 

One  of  the  things  whiclj  half  ruined 
Steele  for  some  time  was  the  publication  of 
the  now  celebrated  *  Guardian '  on  the  de- 
molition of  the  works  at  Dunkirk.  The 
sentence  which  gave  most  offence  was, 
"  The  British  nation  expects  the  immedi- 
ate demolition  of  Dunkirk."  This  would 
be  about  equivalent  to  saying  now,  "  The 
British  nation  expects  that  her  Majesty 
will  see  the  treaty. with  Russia  carried  out 
in  its  integrity."  A  most  harmless  sen- 
tence, but  one  which  was  thought  by 
those  who  chose  to  think  so,  among  others 
by  Swift,  to  be  a  deadly  insult  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. In  this  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
borough  of  Stockbridge,  at  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  a  petition 
was  lodged  against  him  for  bribery,  but 
was  never  pursued ;  his  enemies  intended 
to  inflict  a  much  more  serious  blow  on 
him  than  the  mere  loss  of  an  election. 
He  was  duly  elected  in  August,  17 13,  ancl 
took  his  seat  the  next  March,  having 
meanwhile  written  a  very  violent  Whig 
pamphlet,  *  The  Crisis,'  and  three  papers 
in  the  *  Englishman,'  which  contained 
some  pretty  strong  reflections  upon  Queen 
Anne.     His  first  parliamentary  experience 


was  the  extremely  unpleasant  one  of  hav- 
ing to  defend  himself  before  the  House  on 
a  charge  of  sedition.  Robert  Walpole 
spoke  for  him,  as  did  also  Walpole's  bro- 
ther, Horace,  with  Lords  Lumley,  Hinch- 
inbroke,  and  Finch.  Lord  Finch  had 
reason  to  speak  in  Steele's  favor,  for 
when  his  sister  had  been  attacked  by  the 
*  Examiner  *  for  knitting  in  church  "  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  God  and  the 
Queen  "  ("  Write  God  first,"  says  Dogber- 
ry), Steele  somewhat  savagely  defended 
the  lovely  sinner,  who  was  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Somerset.  Young  Lord  Finch 
had  never  spoken  before,  and  when  he 
got  on  his  legs  he  found  that  he  could  not 
say  one  word.  "  I  can't  speak  for  the 
man,  but  I'd  fight  for  him,"  blundered  out 
the  honest  young  nobleman,  sitting  down. 
The  House  was  so  pleased  with  his  mo- 
desty and  pluck  that  they  forced  him  on 
his  legs  again,  on  which  Lord  Finch  sud- 
denly found  his  tongue  and  astonished  the 
House  by  a  most  capital  speech.  Steele, 
however,  was  expelled  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  248  against  154.  Hallam  says 
that  it  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  so  identified  itself 
with  the  executive  administration  inde- 
pendently of  the  sovereign's  person  as  to 
consider  itself  libelled  by  those  who  im- 
pugned its  measures.  There  is  no  appeal 
against  Mr.  Hallam,  and  so  we  are  safe  in 
writing  down  his  account  of  the  matter. 

Steele  now  retired  into  private  life,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  literature  was  concerned. 
He  writes  to  his  wife  exhorting  her  not  to 
be  dismayed,  and  also  that  some  one  has 
paid  in  three  thousand  pounds  to  his  ac- 
count. He  was  but  a  short  time  under  a 
cloud  ;  Queen  Anne  died  on  the  ist  of 
August,  and  the  tables  were  completely 
turned. 

"  Dear  Prue, — I  have  been  loaded  with 
compliments  by  the  Regency.  I  am  as- 
sured of  something  immediately.  I  desire 
you  to  send  me  a  guinea.  I  shall  have 
cash  in  the  morning. 

"  Rich.  Steele." 

The  license  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
having  expired,  it  was  renewed,  Steele  be- 
ing patentee,  and  receiving  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  from  Colley  Gibber 
and  the  other  managers.  He  was  made 
Surveyor  of  the  Hampton  Court  Stables, 
a  magistrate  for  Middlesex,  and  a  deputy- 
lieutenant.     He  was  also  elected  to  Par- 
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liament  for  Boroughbridge,  and  took  Prue 
for  a  jaunt  to  York,  when  he  went  to  his 
election,  at  which  place  she  stayed,  he  go- 
ing on  to  Boroughbridge  alone,  and  pro- 
mising her  faithfully  not  to  get  drunk. 
But  poor  Prue  was  not  long  to  remain 
Mrs.  Steele  :  a  grand  banquet  was  given 
by  the  deputy-lieutenant  of  Middlesex  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  Lord  Clare,  and  an  ad- 
dress to  the  King  was  drawn  up.  Rich- 
ard Steele,  Esq.,  M.P.,  wrote  it  for  them, 
and  became  Sir  Richard  Steele,  while  poor 
honest  Prue,  for  whom  the  close  of  all 
earthly  honors  and  all  earthly  vexations 
was  approaching,  became  her  ladyship. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  a  splendid 
banquet  to  two  hundred  persons,  with  all 
kinds  of  wine.  Addison  wrote  some  lines 
of  exquisite  wit,  which  were  spoken  after 
dinner,  and  which  gave  the  character  of 
Steele  in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  his  his- 
tory is  complete :  all  Steele's  projects  and 
mistakes  are  touched  on  with  a  loving 
hand,  and  at  last  the  guests  are  informed 
in  confidence  that  their  host  intends  to 
convert  the  Pope  immediately. 

Steele  was,  however,  only  moderately 
rewarded  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of 
party,  which  in  reality  had  not  been  very 
great.  Walpole  sent  him  five  hundred 
pounds  as  a  present,  and  he  must  have 
made  a  tolerable  sum  by  literature.  The 
Rebellion  of  17 15  came  on,  and  Steele  be- 
came a  commissioner  of  forfeited  estates. 
About  the  end  of  August,  17 16,  Lady  Steele 
left  him  with  the  children,  while  she  went  for 
about  a  year  to  her  mother's  at  Carmarthen. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  quarrel,  but 
Steele  seems  to  have  been  most  beggarly 
poor  for  some  reason  :  he  writes,  **  We  had 
not,  when  you  left  us,  an  inch  of  candle  or 
a  pound  of  coal  in  the  house,  but  we  do 
not  want  now."  Steele's  letters  to  his 
wife  thus  far  are  rather  wearisome,  for 
Lady  Steele  seems  to  have  generally  been 
in  a  bad  humor,  and  once  complains  that 
he  owes  her  eight  hundred  pounds,  advis- 
ing him  to  take  care  of  his  soul ;  he  gives 
her  the  same  advice  and  denies  the  debt. 
Old  Mrs.  Scurlock  died,  and  there  may 
have  been  some  amelioration  of  their  af- 
fairs ;  but  Steele  was  bound  to  make  his 
fortune  to  please  his  wife,  and,  in  order  to 
gain  that  end,  threw  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney in  a  plan  for  bringing  fish  to  London 
alive.  Salmon  was  then  about  five  shil- 
lings a  pound  when  it  could  be  got  in  the 
Thames  ;  the  attempt  was  made  to  bring 


it  from  the  Irish  rivers,  but  the  fish  dashed 
themselves  to  pieces  in  the  transit,  and 
the  thing  was  a  failure  :  it  shared  the  fate 
of  his  early  efforts  after  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

Lady  Steele,  to  whom  we  hope  we 
have  done  justice,  returned  to  him,  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  happy  together. 
Steele  had  previously  been  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  been  well  received.  In 
17 18  we  find  him  at  Blenheim  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  ;  on  the  20th  of 
December,  17 18,  Lady  Steele  died,  he 
having,  with  all  his  faults  of  commission 
and  omission,  been  as  much  a  lover  as  a 
husband  to  her  until  the  last.  She  was 
only  forty  when  she  died,  he  being  about 
forty-eight :  much  as  she  may  have  had  to 
undergo  from  her  husband's  carelessness 
in  money  matters,  he  never  gave  her  one 
moment's  uneasiness  on  the  score  of  jea- 
lousy. 

The  loss  of  the  woman  he  loved  so 
dearly  was  quickly  followed  by  the  es- 
trangenjent  of  the  dearest  friend  he  had 
ever  known.  Lord  Sunderland  introduc- 
ed a  bill  limiting  the  number  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  is  to  say,  preventing 
the  creation  of  fresh  peers  by  the  sovereign 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  any  political 
measure  through  the  Upper  House. 
Steele  was  iurious  at  the  measure,  and 
published  a  paper  called  the  *  Plebeian,*  in 
which  he  argued  that  the  limiting  of  the 
number  of  the  peers  gave  them  an  al- 
most overwhelming  power,  for  they  be- 
came an  oligarchy  almost  under  the  pow- 
er of  the  court,  whereas,  by  giving  the 
sovereign  the  power  of  creating  a  majori- 
ty in  their  chamber,  they  were  more  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  nation  as  rep- 
resented by  the  sovereign.  He  does 
not  seem  to  notice  that  the  House  of 
Lords  exists  only  by  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign, that  is,  in  reality,  by  the  will  of  the 
ministry,  for  no  nobleman  can  take  his 
seat  in-  the  House  of  Lords  without  a  call 
from  the  Crown.  Addison  took  an  entire- 
ly opposite  view  from  Steele  in  the  *  Old 
Whig.'  The  end  was  a  quarrel,  in  which 
jve  think  Steele,  though  he  was  right  in 
ms  argument,  was  wrong  in  his  conduct : 
he  should  have  been  more  respectful  to 
Addison.  The  bill  was  lost,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  crown  remains ;  but  it  was  a 
bitter  victory  for  Steele,  living  as  he  did 
by  the  breath  of  the  ministry.  His  perse- 
cution by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  his  loss 
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of  fortune,  his  quiet  retirement  to  Carmar- 
then, where  he  forgot  his  quarrel  witli 
Dennis,  with  Addison — every  thing — in  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  end,  our  space  gives 
us  no  room  to  narrate.  At  the  end  he 
had  no  enemies  save  Swift  and  Dennis. 
Vast  sums  of  money  for  those  times  must 
have  passed  through  his  hands.  Adams 
considers  that  the  loss  of  his  patent  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Comedians  amounted  to  a 
fine  of  _^  1 0,000 !  In  i/za,  when  his 
*  Conscious  Lovere'  was  acted,  the  King 
sent  iiim  ^500.     Little  seems  to  have  re- 


mained.    The  early  mass  of  debt  was  too 
overwhelming. 

A  good  man,  and  a  very  clever  one. 
He  had  one  great  blessing  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Addison  ;  he  had  one  great  mis- 
fortune, a  posthumous  reputation  greater 
than  his  own.  He  lived  with  Addison, 
worked  with  Addison,  and  is  always  spok- 
en of  in  comparison  with  him.  Addison 
was  so  greatly  his  superior,  that  Richard 
Steele  will  suffer  for  ail  time  by  enforced 
comparison  with  a  much  grander  man, — 
Temple  Bar. 
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To  the  average  English  understanding  and  if  their  contents  are  of  the  Papistical 

the    typical  arch.-eologist  or   antiquarian  kind,  that  is  of  small  importance,  as  one 

must  be  a  sore  puzzle,  orat  least  he  would  need  not  read  "  the  writing,"  which  in 

be  a  sore  puzzle  if  the  average  English  un-  truth  is  usually  very  difficult  to  read,  and 

derstanding  ever  troubled  itself  to  try  to  so  can  do  no  harm.    They  are  interesting, 

t  for  the  existence  of  any  thing  that  too,  as  showing  that  even  in  the  dark  ages 

it  more  or  less  a  reproduction  of  itself,  there  was  some  artistic  feeling  among  the 


And  the  average  Englishman  is  in  the 
habit  of  setting  down  all  things  that  do 
not  seem  instantly  profitable  to  himself  as, 
on  the  whole,  unworthy  his  serious  atten- 
tion. Everything  that  is  old,  and  that  does 
not  seenV  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
nineteenth -century  gains,  and  pleasures, 
and  what  he  calls  progress  and  civilization, 
is  passed  by  as  practically  worthless ;  de- 
serving only  of  being  stowed  away  in 
those  singularly  dull  institutions,  known  as 
museums,  which  exist  all  over  the  country, 
but  which  apparently  are  freqi 
nobod/  at  all. 


people;  while  their  colors  are  lovely. 
"  Why,  you  have  got  the  new  London 
green  here  !"  exclaimed  a  young  lady  not 
long  ago,  when  she  was  shown  one  of  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  Libra- 
ry at  Oxford ;  an  exclamation  which  might 
possibly  have  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  a  complete  revolution  of  thought 
in  the  mmd  of  the  young  person  vvho  ut- 
tered it. 

Architectural  relics,  again,  possess  wide- 
ly different   degrees   of  attractiveness   or 
ited  by    non^ttractivenessforthenon  archKoiogical 
obsW'er.     There  are  some  persons,   it  is 


I 


The  objects  of  the  Igve  of  these  ami-  true,  and  chiefly  we  have  observed,  among 

quarians  vary,  indeed,  ih  their  degrees  of  women,  whose  one  idea  seems  to  be  that 

unattractive  1 1  ess.     Coins,  for  instance,  and  whatever  looks  excessively  old  must  be  of 

medals  are  among  .the  dullest  of  the  dull  peculiar  interest  and  value.     Such  persons 

things  that  fanatical  collectors  gather  to-  are  to  be  spoken  of  with  the  sincerest  re- 

gether;  but  what  is  their  dulness  compared  gard,  especially  when  they  really  are  of 

to  the  dulness  of  inscriptions  ?    What  can  that  sex  which  values  novelty  as  identical 

possibly  be  the  reason  for  gatliering  to-  with  beauty,  and  rarely  cares  for  architec- 

gether  a  host  of  inscriptions  which  nobody  ture  in  any  shape  whatever.     There  is  al- 

can    read  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  ways  something  to  be  made  out  of  a  person 

and  which  tel!  nothing  more,  when  they  who  loves  what  is  old,  or  at  least  exhibits 
are  really  made  out,  than  that  somebody^  modest  uninstructed  faith  in  that  which 
did  something   at  some  period   or  other,  Tias   survived    through    generations     long 

which  is  not  of  the  smallest  interest  to  any  gone  Sy.     First  of  all,  he — or  it  shoukl  ra- 

but  a  few  scholars  who  care  for  nothing  ther  be  said,  she — is  above  the  vulgar  love 

but  old  books?     Illuminated  old  books —  for   the   fashionable   and   the   new.     "' 

tli^  generally  go  by  the  name  of  "  illumi-  cannot  be  one  of  those  who  think 

nated  missals" — are  quite  another  thing,  the  most  delightful  city  in  the  world 

because  of  the  beauty  of  their  paintings ;  cause  in  eveiy  tifth  or  sixth  shop  is  \ 
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up  the  magic  word  "  nouveaut^s."  She 
must  possess  within  herself  the  elements 
of  the  true  historic  instinct,  and  be  able  to 
regard  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  recog- 
nise in  the  life  of  those  who  have  been 
dead  for  thousands  of  years  the  elementa- 
ry beginnings  of  the  life  of  to-day.  She 
might  even  be  susceptible  of  philological 
speculations,  and  feel  a  positive  interest  in 
her  own  Sanscrit  origin. 

Such  thinkers,  as  has  been  just  observed, 
are  usually  to  be  found  among  women ; 
for  men,  for  the  most  part,  instinctively 
begin  to  discriminate,  and  are  suspicious 
of  being  taken  in.  Their  faith  in  the  relics 
of  the  past  is  largely  mingled  with  doubt, 
just  as  they  receive  the  assertions  of  the 
clerical  profession  with  little  of  that  un- 
questioning assent  which  is  yielded  by 
women.  They  are  prone  to  regard  the 
enthusiastic  antiquarian  as  a  being  of  some- 
what limited  capacities,  and  as  a  .person- 
age whose  opinions  in  matters  of  reafllfe 
are  of  litde  worth.  This  is  pure  Philistin- 
ism, indeed ;  which  cannot  conceive  a 
real  devotion  to  literary  or  artistic  cultiva- 
tion* to  be  consistent  with  that  thorough 
consecration  of  the  faculties  to  one's  busi- 
ness or  profession  which  alone,  as  they 
fancy,  can  ensure  success.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  patients  of  a  cer- 
tain distinguished  London  surgeon  would 


College  funds,  and  who  kept  them  at  a 
well-known  London  banking-house,  where 
the  chief  partner  made  excessive  profes- 
sions of  religion.  "  What  does  the  man 
mean  ?"  said  the  old  canon ;  **  whenever 
I  go  up  about  the  College  accounts,  he 
begins  talking  about  theology.  I  am  sure 
there  is  something  wrong  behind  the 
scenes."  And  he  withdrew  the  College 
money  accordingly;  and  not  long  after- 
wards the  three  partners  in  the  bank  were 
all  arraigned  and  convicted  for  felony. 

So,  too,  there  are  antiquarians  who, 
though  perfectly  honest  in  their  love  for  the 
antique,  are  yet  so  undiscrirainating  in  their 
passion  that  they  give  a  sort  of  color  to  the 
scoffs  of  the  non-antiquarian  portion  of  the 
human  race.  A  relic  may  be  very  old,  and 
yet  very  ugly,  or  very  worthless.  There 
are  many  deluded  souls,  though  they  can 
hardly  be  classed  among  antiquarians,  who 
believe  in  the  priceless  value  of  a  Queen 
Anne's  farthing;  whereas  these  farthings 
are  simply  scarce,  and  can  be  got  any  day, 
by  any  well-instructed  collector,  for  the 
sum  of  five  shillings.  Then  there  is  the 
ultra- Gothic  race,  who  hold  that  every 
church,  castle,  house,  window,  moulding, 
or  sample  of  wood  or  iron,  produced  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry 
the  Seventh,  must  be  admirable,  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  Are  not  the  results 
begin   to  doubt   his  professional  skill,    if    of  this  illusion  to  be  seen  everywhere  ?    Is 


they  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
proficients  in  the  art  of  etciiing  that  Eng- 
land can  produce.  If  George  Grote  the 
historian  had  been  known  by  the  custpiti- 
ers  of  his  bank  to  be  a  fiddler  as  w 
devoted  student  of  Greek  literature,  i 
they  not  have  been  more  than  doubtffil  as 
to  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  nature 
of  investments,  and  preferred  a  banker 
who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  about  any 
coinage  but  that  which  passes  current  to- 
day ?  How  many,  too,  are  there  who 
are  aware  that  music  was  the  special  re- 
creation of  that  most  crabbed  and  pro- 
foundest  of  writers  on  jurisprudence,  Jere- 
my Bentham  himself? 

Now   and  then,   indeed,   the   world   is 


there    a  town   in  England   where  some 
grotesque  erection  is  not  justified  by  its 
architect  on  the  ground  that  airi^*,(MiB|u 
are  taken  from  some  mediaeval  ef^dle? 
s  if  the  human  race  in  the  Gothic  {nod^ 
as  freed. from  that  intermixture  of  tf^  ' 
of  naturally  bad  sotistic  proclivities  v^ucR" 
troubles  us  so  gnevously  in  these  k^ter 
days. 

T'he  love  of  what  is  old  is,  indeed,  often 
an  undiscriminating  tenderness,  or  Ji  is 
narrow  in  its  conceptions,  or  is  hampered 
by  its  ignorance  of  the  nature  of-  true 
archaeology,  as  a  science  of  no  little  im- 
portance towards  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  It  is  not  mere  natu- 
ral obtuseness,  so  much  as  a  want  of  ac- 


right  in  its  suspicions,  when  it  sees  an  in^quaintance  with  the  basis  on  which  all  his 
congruous  subject  per[)etually   thrust  for-    tory  rests,  which  makes  men,  not  simply 


ward  at  inappropriate  times,  and  the  char- 
latan in  the  domain  of  thought  suggests 
the  presence  of  the  rogue  in  another. 
Some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  there  was  a 


indifferent  to  antiquarian  studies,  but  care- 
less  as  to  their  relative  degrees  of  Im^r- 
tance,  even  when  they  are  by  no  means 
absolutely  indifferent  to  them.     Mere  affiti- 


hard-headed  and  old-fashioned  canon  of    quarianism  is,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a  form 
Christ  Church,  who  had  the  charge  of  the    of  dilettante  work,  which  is  very  ham^esSy 
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and  produces  practically  pleasant  results. 
Such,  too,  is  the  purely  artistic  study  of 
the  achievements  of  the  past,  which  draws 
and  measures  buildings  and  their  details 
with  a  view  to  their  modern  application 
in  the  buildings  of  the  day.  But  this  is 
not  true  archaeology,  whose  office  it  is 
to  aid  in  the  upHfting  of  the  veil  that 
hides  the  life  of  our  fathers  from  our 
eyes,  under  the  feeling  that  they  were 
our  fathers,  and  that  our  existing  life, 
social,  political,  and  religious,  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  hfe  which  exhibited 
itself  in  these  long-buried  or  long-misun- 
derstood remains,  which  the  enhghtened 
observer  now  studies  with  ever-increasing 
ardor  and  delight.  As  it  happens,  too, 
it    is    in    those    very    relics  of  antiquity 


and  assure  us  that  every  thing  that  we  do 
not  know  in  detail  is  not  necessarily  a 
myth.  And  very  grateful  ought  many 
minds  to  be  for  such  a  result.  It  is  really 
extremely  disagreeable  to  be  desillusionne 
to  the  formidable  extent  which  some 
people  seem  to  delight  in.  Of  course 
there  are  an  endless  number  of  supersti- 
tions which  it  is  quite  proper  to  get  rid  of; 
and  for  those  superstitions  which  affect  a 
man's  religious  belief,  and  his  personal 
conduct  towards  his  family  and  friends, 
not  one  word  of  excuse  is  to  be  put  for- 
ward. The  whole  multitude  of  superna- 
tural stories  which  are  found  mixed  up 
with  the  earliest  records  of  all  nations 
must  also  be  relegated  to  the  mythical  re- 
gion, or  set  down  as  mere  inventions  of 


which  have  least  charm  for  the  lover  of    the  poetical  or  the  priestly  mind. 


the  picturesque  that  the  real  archaeolo- 
gist finds  his  most  important  treasures. 
We  may  learn  nothing  from  the  most 
gorgeous  windows,  the  most  daringly 
constructed  of  vaults,  the  most  perfect 
of  sculptures ;  while  in  the  position  of  a 
few  bricks,  or  the  foundations  of  a  hid- 
den wall,  or  a  long-buried  pathway  or 
well,  we  may  light  upon  the  key  to  histo- 
rical problems  which  have  hitherto  baffled 
the  acutest  critics  and  the  most  learned 
students. 


But  what;  is  so  unpleasant,  and  in  reali- 
ty so  eminently  unhistorical,  is  that  icono- 
clastic spirit  which  demolishes  the  legen- 
dary history  of  remote  ages  solely  for 
the  pleasure  of  demolishing  it.  These  lite- 
erary  Pharisees,  who  seem  ever  to  be  say- 
ing to  us,  "  I  am  wiser  than  thou,"  have 
no  more  claim  to  toleration  than  other, 
Pharisees  or  iconoclasts.  It  is  an  abom- 
inable thing  that  they  should  go  about 
hitting  right  and  left,  and  smashing  truths 
and  errors  together,  like  those  theological 


Just  now,  too,  the   scientific  study  of    puritans  who  robbed  England  of  innume- 
these  living  monuments  of  the  past  is  of    rable  treasures  of  art,  in  their  horror  of  any 


more  than  ordinary  importance.  Every 
old  belief  is  breaking  up  around  us. 
Every  thing  is  turning  out  to  be  a  **  myth." 
The  very  word  "  myth,"  not  very  long 
agd  q«ite  a  novelty  in  the  world  of  letters, 
has  come  to  be  so  popular  as  to  be  almost 
of  the  nature  of  slang.  Of  course  it  is  not 
in  Johnson ;  but  then  even  such  a  univer- 
sally-used ^6rd  (now-a-days)  as  "hum- 
bug" is  notj  in  Johnson.  In  Johnson's 
days,  indeed,  nobody  had  thought  out  the 
idea  of  myths,  as  such  ;  and  it  is  surprising 
to  our  sharpened  intelligence  how  people 
got  on  without  myths.  Perhaps  they 
were  all  the  happier  for  knowing  nothing 
about  them;  and  perhaps,  on  thej whole, 
they  were  not.     At  any  rate  there  can  be 


thing  that  was  or  might  be  Papistical. 
What  if  there  are  a  great  many  things  in 
Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  to 
say  nothing  of  Heroddus  himself,  that 
are  unquestionably  fictions,  and  others  in 
whicli  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  fic- 
tions end  and  the  facts  begin?  Why 
should  we  place  ourselves  abjectly  at  the 
feet  of  those  destructives  who,  for  instance, 
treat  the  whole  history  of  the  foundation 
of  Rome  as  if  it  were  a  legend  with  no 
solid  foundations  of  truth,  and  evolve  a 
new  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  great 
Roman  republic  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
own  consciousness  ?  Those  who  have 
studied  the  advances  made  by  our  uni- 
versity and  school  teachers,  and  of  those 

are   now 


no  doubt  that  the  notion  of  myths  is  now^iprmidable    young  ladies  who 

so  fashion^le,  that  we  are  in  danger  of '^reatening  to  beat  their  brothers  in  the 


havmg  it  overrun  the  whole  field  of  histo- 
rical knowledge,  while  the  word  itself  has 
become  so  common  that  most  people  use 
it  in  the  sense  of  a  simply  fictitious  statje- 


contest  of  learning,  are  satisfied  that  it  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  we  know 
any  thing  at  all  about  the  real  origin  and 
growth  of  Rome  in  its  earliest  days.     We 


ment.     It  is  therefore   pre-eminently  th^    can  only  make  guesses  at  the  truth,  and 
present  fimction  of  archaeolegy  to  come  in    we  must  always  do  this  with  a  full  recog- 
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nition  of  the  tendency  to  outrageous  exag- 
geration which  is  the  characteristic  of  le- 
gendary records.  When  number  or  size, 
for  example,  is  mentioned,  we  must  begin 
by  dividing  every  thing  by  ten,  or  even 
twenty ;  because,  as  a  moderately  high 
hill  looks  Hke  a  mighty  mountain  when 
looming  through  the  mist,  so  it  is  with  the 
tales  told  of  one's  great-grandfathers. 

As  to  Rome,  in  particular,  there  is  but 
one  safe  method ;  namely,  that  of  taking 
its  political  constitution  as  it  existed  in 
what  is  politely  termed  the  historic  period, 
and  tracing  its  institutions  backwards  to 
their  origin  in  the  legendary  period,  and 
then  resting  satisfied  that  no  more  is  to  be 
known.  Happily,  the  most  myth-loving 
of  destroyers  believe  that  all  institutions 
have  an  origin  ;  only  they  have  an  invin- 
cible dislike  to  believe  that  the  legendary 
stories  that  have  come  down  to  us  supply 
a  substantially  correct  account  of  that 
origin,  and  that  thus  we  do  really  know 
very  nearly  as  much  about  the  actual 
history  of  these  early  ages  as  we  believed 
that  we  knew  in  the  pre-mythical  period 
when  those  who  now  are  old  were  still 
boys  at  school.  A  large  portion  of  the 
first  book  of  Livy  is  to  be  set  down  as 
totally  valueless.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
credulous  age.  All  those  old-world  tales 
about  Romulus,  and  the  rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  and  the  fights  with  Veii  and  the 
Volscians,  and  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
Ancus  Martius  and  Servius  Tullius,  and 
the  horrid  conduct  of  the  second  Tarqui- 
nius, are  not  worth  serious  attention.  No- 
body knows  anything  about  the  real  facts, 
and  it  is  an  imposition  on  the  understand- 
ing to  accept  the  story  of  Livy  as  giving  a 
practically  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  people  and  government  during 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  London  and  in  Oxford  a  series  of 
photographs  which  establish  the  substan- 
tial truth  of  the  traditional  history  which 
was  current  among  the  educated  classes  of 
Rome  during  the  Augustan  age,  and  which 
the  criticism  of  the  later  schools  of  moder^ 
historians  has  labored  to  demolish.  The 
Roman  correspondents  of  the  London 
newspapers  have  occasionally  spoken  of  the 
excavations  which  have  been  made  in 
Rome  during  the  last  twenty  years,  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  French  Emperor  and 
of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  of  an 


English  Archaeological  Society,  of  which 
the  most  energetic  member,  if  not  the 
founder  and  chief  supporter,  was  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  whose  Glossary  of  Architecture  zxA 
other  kindred  books  have  so  materially 
aided  in  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Rome.  But  few  persons 
are  aware  that  while  personally  prosecut- 
ing his  researches  into  the  buried  history 
of  the  Rome  of  the  past,  Mr.  Parker  has 
expended  a  very  considerable  sum  in  the 
execution  of  more  than  three  thousand 
photographs  of  every  important  fragment 
of  Roman  remains  which  can  elucidate  the 
actual  history  of  Rome,  from,  its  very 
earliest  foundation  down  to  the  mediaeval 
period,  adding  to  this  strictly  historical  col- 
lection photographs  of  all  the  best  Graeco- 
Roman  sculpture  in  the  collections  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Capitol.* 

The  value  of  these  photographs,  from 
their  literal  truth,  cannot  be  over-estimat- 
ed ;  and  they  furnish  the  most  important 
contribution  to  historical  knowledge  which 
the  art  of  photography  has  yet  supplied. 
No  drawings  made  by  hand  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  perfect  accuracy  in  such 
minute  details  of  measurement  as  are  es- 
sential to  the  arguments  which  are  to  be 
founded  upon  them ;  and  moreover,  many, 
of  the  photographs  were  made  by  the  aid 
of  the  magnesian  light,  as  they  are  tran- 
scripts of  work  which  lies  in  the  deepest 
darkness.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  in 
certain  portions  of  the  earliest  walls  and 
fortifications  of  the  ancient  city,  but  in  the 
catacombs  generally ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  and  instructive  to  notice  the 
contrast  between  the  engraved  copies 
which  have  been  made  from  the  paintings 
in  the  Catacombs  and  the  photographic 
reproductions  which  now  for  the  first  time 
acquaint  the  untravelled  student  with  the 
actual  realities.  Unhappily,  the  dishonesty 
of  theological  controversy  has  perverted 
the  real  truth  concerning  many  of  these 
paintings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  to 
the  extreme  party  in  Rome  Mr.  Parker's 
perseverance  in  his  researches  was  by  no 
means  welcome.  He  was  fortunate  enough, 
indeed,  in  soon  securing  the  favor  and 
support  both  of  the  Pope  and  of  CanUnal 

*  A  complete  collection  of  the  photographsi  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford, 
and  at  Stanford's,  West  Strand,  close  to  Chatflng 
Cross.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  beauty,  soldy 
as  photographs,  and  they  are  now  to  be  boagbt 
singly  at  a  very  low  price. 
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Amoneili  in  his  labors,  the  Cardinal  per-  without  venturing  to  assert  it,  that  tlie 

sonally  sympathising  with  him   as  being  frescoes  as  they  are  now  existing  belong 

himself  something  of  an  archjeologist  and  to  the  age  of  the  martyrdoms,     A  compa- 

a.  coUbctor  of  antiquities.     It  is  notorious,  rison  of  their  character  with  paintings  of 

too,  that  Antonelh  is  no  friend  to  the  ex-  which    the   dates   are    positively   known, 

trenie  party  in  Rome,  and  that  he  would  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  proces- 

scorn  ail  opposition  to  Mr.  Paiker's  work  ses  of  that  mischievous  meddling  which  is 

on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  Englishman  called  "restoration,"  proves  that  fully  three 

and  a  Protestant.     In  fact,    he   actually  fourths  of  the  frescoes  belong  to  t!ie  latest 

gave  him  permission  to  have  photographs  restorations  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 

taken  from  the  treasures  of  the  Mt:seum  of  tunes. 

Christian  Antiquities  at  the  Lateran,  no        There  is,  in  truth,  no  more  misleading 

permission  even  to  engrave  them  havin'g  illusion  than  the  popular  idea  that  destruc- 

ever  been  given  before,  tion  uniier  the   name  of  restoration  is  a 

These  long-standing  hindrances  to  the  product  of  these  latter  unartistic  days,  and 

study  of  the  many  treasures  that  Rome  that   t!ie    process  which  we  will    name 

contains  do  not,  indeed,  exist  under  the  "  church-wardenising"    is  of  English,  or 

present  Italian  Government;   but  unfor-  Protestant,  or  ipodern  origin.     Pope  John 

innately  that  Government  itself  has  some-  the  Third,  in  the  seventh  century,  was  as 

thing  ebe  to  do  with  its  money  and  its  mischievous  in  his  works  as  any  committee 

energies  besides   extensively  prosecuting  that  now  ordains   the   restoration   of  a 

researches  which  do  not  immediately  tell  mediieval  church,  with  additions  altogether 

upon    politics.      Governments,    generally,  new ;  and  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries 

are  not  much  given  to  care  for  antiquities ;  were  at  least  on  a  level  with  the  eighteenth 

and  thereisa  grievous  leaven  of  Philistinism  and  nineteenth  in  their  passion  for  making 

even  in  the  most  enlightened  cabinet  of  all  old  things  "  as  good  as  new,"     Un- 

administrators.     Unless,  then,  the  money  fortunate,  at  the  same  time,  as  was  the 

needed  for  fresh  excavations  is  found  by  Papal  taste  for  "  restorations,"  the  frescoes 

foreigners,  as  for  some  time  a  fair  amount  actually  thus  "  restored  "  have  been  grie- 

of   subscriptions   were    supplied    by    the  vously  libelled  by  the  drawings  and  en- 

ArchasologicalSociety  in  Rome,  little  more  grav in gs  which  have  made  them  familiar 

that  is  very  important  is  to  be  looked  for  to  ns.     The  drawings  themselves  were  un- 

in  the  way  of  fresh  discoveries.     In  the  doubtedlyraadeundergreatdisadvantages, 

mean  lime  the  old  error  about  the  Cata-  as  they  must  have  been  made  by  lamplight, 

combs  wit!  continue  to  be  maintained  by  and  sometimes  are  much  injured,  to  say 

the   dominant    clerical   writers    and  tlieir  nothing  of  the  awkward  positions  in  which 

supporters,  in  the  face  of  all  evidence,  the  the   artist  must  have  placed  himself  in 

control  of  the  Catacombs  being  still  left  in  making  them.     Now,  however,  comes  Mr. 

the  hands  of  tiie  priests.     In  the  face  of  Parker,   with  his  photographer  and  his 

all  true  arclia;ological  inquiries,  it  will  still  magnesian  light,  and  shows  us  what  the 

be  maintained  that  the  paintings  which  frescoes    really    were.    The    contrast    is 

^ound  through  those  wonderful  burial-  wonderful,  and  greatly,  raises  our  concep- 

places  are  as  old  as  the  burials  of  the  early  tion  of  the  skill  of  those  darkening,  if  not 

Christians  tliemselves.  dark   ages.     The  figures  are  often  most 

That  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject  natural  in  their  conception,  and  vigorous 

should   have  taken   up    this   notion  was  and  easy  in  their  treatment.     One  detail, 

natural  enough,  for  they  knew  nothing  of  indeed,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  bear-' 

archieology,  and  little  enough  of  art ;  and  ing  on  the  controversial  storms  of  to-day. 

besidefi,  the  supposed  early  use  of  paint-  The  dress  of  the   Christians  engaged  m 

ings  in  connection  with  religion  was  an  prayer  corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  to 

admirable  argument  wherewith  to  silence  the  Anglican  surplice  and  stole. 
the  Protestant  puritanism  which  has  now     "  Of  the  unrestorcd  paintings  none  thai 

happily  vanished  from  the  worid.      Still  are  of  a.  religious  character  are  really  older 

the  clerical  school  of  Roman  critics  refuse  than  Cbnstantine  the  Great,  those  of  the 

to  admit  the  whole  truth,  of  which  English  second  and  third  centuries  being  purely 

stufjcilts  of  this  vast  series  of  photographs  secular  in  character,  proving  the  use  of 

may  now  inform  themselves.     It  is  in  vain  the  Catacombs  by  the  Pagans  as  well  as 

that  De  Rossi,  in  his  great  work,  implies,  the  Christians,  and  suggesting  the  fictitious 
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nature  of  that  violent  division  of  life  and 
habits  between  the  adherents  of  the  old  and 
the  new  religion  which  is  believed  in  by 
ecclesiastical  writers  in  general.  As  pre- 
sented in  these  interesting  photographs, 
the  skill  of  the  original  fresco-painters, 
working  as  they  did  with  artificial  light,  and 
often  lying  upon  their  backs — and  we  as- 
sure the  reader  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  thing  to  paint  in  fresco,  that  is,  upon 
wet  plaster,  while  lying  upon  one's  back — 
must  have  undoubtedly  been  considerable. 
One  common  subject  was  the  agricultural 
occupations  of  the  four  seasons,  each 
season  being  accompanied  by  its  attendant 
genius,  a  sign  either  of  Pagan  origin,  or  of 
the  tolerance  of  the  early  Christians  for  the 
prevailing  taste  in  art. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  forcibly 
brought  out  by  these  photographs.  It  is 
made  clear  that  there  is  great  exaggeration 
in  the  popular  view  concerning  the  in- 
troduction of  burial  by  the  Christians  in 
opposition  to  the  heathen  practice  of  burn- 
ing the  dead.  That  the  family  of  the 
Scipios  buried,  instead  of  burning,  their 
dead,  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But,  in 
fact,  the  custom  of  burning  was  going  out 
of  fashion  in  Roman  society  long  before  it 
was  influenced  by  the  Christian  practice. 
In  all  probability  economical  reasons  were 
at  the  root  of  the  change.  As  the  cost  of 
wood  grew  excessive,  through  the  cutting 
down  of  the  old  forests,  the  expense  of  the 
funeral  pile  came  to  be  beyond  the  means 
of  the  poorer  multitude.  Burying,  so  far 
from  being  of  purely  Christian  invention, 
was  a  Jewish  and  Oriental  custom.  The 
Christians  simply  continued  it  from  their 
Jewish  forefathers,  and  they  carried  it  with 
them  wheresoever  they  went.  The  prac- 
tice by  degrees  became  universal,  just  as 
Greek  had  become  the  universal  language 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  the 
various  portions  of  the  trading  and  Hterary 
worlds  of  the  day. 

These  matters,  however,  are  of  compa- 
ratively small  moment  contrasted  with  the 
great  historical  fact  which  Mr.  Parker's 
photographs  reveal,  and  which  he  is  the 
first  to  have  recognised  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance. As  has  been  already  said,  it  has 
for  some  time  been  held  by  the  dominant 
schools  of  historical  teaching,  that  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  any  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Roman  people  during  those  early  ages 
which  are  popularly  known  as  the  period 


of  the  Kings.  The  traditional  stories 
which  were  put  into  historical  shape  by 
Livy  are  not,  it  is  said,  worth  serious  con- 
sideration. There  may,  and  there  may  not, 
have  been  kings,  though  doubtless  there 
were  some  leaders  of  the  chieftain  kind, 
ruling,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  obscure 
and  slowly-increasing  shepherd  population, 
which  ultimately  was  developed  into  the 
Roman  repubhc,  and  who  carried  on  a 
series  of  quarrels,  which  legend  has  de- 
signated by  the  sounding  title  of  wars. 
But  we  cannot  trace  any  clear  succession 
in  these  chiefs,  or  learn  what  they  actually 
achieved,  and  can  only  assume  that  if  ever 
there  was  such  a  person  as  the  leader 
whom  tradition  called  Romulus,  he  must 
have  been  the  mere  head  of  some  band  of 
discontented  or  half-outcast  followers,  who 
settled  down  somewhere  on  the  site  of  the 
vast  city  which  ultimately  included  the 
seven  hills  and  the  land  immediately  ad- 
joining  them. 

Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Parker  and  his  pho- 
tographs tell  us,  in  contradiction  to  this 
now  generally  received  theory.  In  a  word, 
the  excavations  of  the  last  twenty  years 
have  unburied  the  actual  foundations,  and 
more  than  the  foundations,  of  enormous 
works,  which  show  that  at  the  period  of 
the  Kings,  Rome  was  a  fortified  city  of 
very  considerable  importance,  and  that  it 
contained  an  immense  population  governed 
by  despotic  monarchs.  The  fact  of  the 
construction  of  an  arx  or  citadel  of  great 
strength  in  war,  together  with  the  com- 
mencement of  special  fortifications  discon- 
tinued after  some  important  event,  is  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt.  The  wells 
which  were  constructed  by  the  chief,  whom 
we  may  as  well  call  Romulus  as  anything 
else,  for  the  use  of  his  garrison  when  driven 
to  their  last  resources,  are  still  in  existence. 
Mr.  Parker  had  himself  let  down  into  these 
wells,  and  found,  with  what  astonishment 
and  delight  may  be  imagined,  that  in  their 
construction  they  are  totally  unlike  any 
other  wells  in  Italy,  ancient  and  modem, 
with  one  solitary  exception.  That  excep- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  old 
Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  which  wte 
unquestionably  a  flourishing  place  about 
the  time  which  tradition  assigns  as  the  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.  There  was  a 
report  among  the  poor  people  who  lived 
near  the  wells  of  Romulus,  that  some  sort 
of  old  and  dried-up  well  did  there  e3dst, 
but  of  the  perfect  condition  and  structure 
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he   existing   wells    no    one  had  the 

test  knowledge. 

le  peculiarity  of  construction  of  these 

lies  in  their  termination  at  their  lower 
mity,  where  they  reach  the  body  of 
►vater  stored  up  in  the  reservoir  with 
h  they  communicate ;  each  well  there 
nding  into  a  conical  shape,  so  that  it 
sely   resembles    an    inverted   funnel. 

a  construction  is  perfectly  useless  if 
;ned  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water 
.'  drawn  up  through  the  well,  and  con- 
ently  it  is  everywhere  unknown,  except 
e  have  said,  in  a  well  which  communi- 
i  with  a  reservoir  of  water,  at  the  an- 

Etrurian  city  of  Alba  Longa,  now 
zzuolo.  The  wells  of  Romulus,  and 
jides  and  bottom  of  the  reservoir  into 
h  they  open,  still  exhibit  remains  of 
:lay  "  puddling"  with  which  they  were 
2  water-tight,  the  tufa  in  which  they  are 
Deing  porous  and  unfit  for  the  storing 
ater.  The  identity  of  the  engineering 
5  which  prevailed  both  at  Alba  Longa 
at  Rome  when  its  foundations  were 
is  thus  clearly  made  out ;  and,  so  far, 
radition  is  made  out  which  asserts  that 
lulus  came  of  the  family  ruling  at  Alba 
ga. 
\e  arx,  or  citadel,  which  these  wells 

meant  to  supply  with  water,  when  its 
bitants  were  shut  up  by  a  beleaguering 
J,  is  the  original  fortified  place  where 
lulus  ruled,  and  which  goes  by  the 
a  of  J^oma  Quadraia,  So  far  the  more 
erale  of  the  sceptical  school  will  ad- 
though  even  this  will  be  contested  by 
J  who  believe  that  the  old  traditions 
not  worth  the  slightest  consideration, 
(vhat  is  now  made  evident  from  the  re- 
excavations  as  interpreted  by  one  who 
isses  the  trained  archaeological  eye, 
understands  the  true  tests  of  age  in 
lings,  is  the  great  size  and  importance 
le  very  earliest  buildings  of  Rome.  It 
;ar  that  Rome  at  once  assumed  the  na- 
of  a  fortified  city,  and  that  its  rulers 
rapidly  in  a  position  to  command  a 
amount  of  enforced  labor.     The  addi- 

to  the  original  buildings  exhibit, 
jover,  marked  changes  in  construction, 
are  of  extent  and  character  which 
isely  correspond  to  the  traditionary  sto- 
)f  the  succession  of  kings  which  ended 
the  second  Tarquin.  In  actual  size 
loma  Quadrata  was  about  300  yards 
and  nearly  200  wide. 
>  foundations  are  now  at  last  open  to 


the  eye,  iand  in  their  masonry  they  corre- 
spond with  that  of  some  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Etruria.  They  are  constructed  of  ob- 
long blocks  of  tufa,  four  feet  long  and  two 
feet  high,  roughly  chipped,  where  not  got 
out  of  the  quarry  by  some  simple  process 
of  splitting.  The  horizontal  surfaces  of 
the  blocks  were  thus  less  rough,  as  they  fol- 
lowed the  natural  stratification  of  the  stone, 
than  those  at  the  ends.  The  walls  of  this 
date  are  thus  distinguished  by  the  width  of 
the  vertical  joints,  which  are  often  so  large 
as  to  allow  a  man  to  thrust  his  fist  into 
them.  No  mortar  was  used  to  hold  them 
together. 

The  first  work  of  Romulus  was  surround- 
ed by  walls  of  this  kindj  twelve  feet  thick, 
built  up  against  the  scarped  cliff,  which  was 
cut  away  to  make  all  entry  impossible  ex- 
cept by  the  gates.  This  work  crowned  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  its  construction  may 
now -be  seen  in  Mr.  Parker*s  photographs. 
It  is  found  nowhere  else  in  Rome.  Here, 
in  the  Roma  Quadrata,  its  remains  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  three '  sides  of  the  original 
parallelogram,  in  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which  tradition 
said  was  begun  shortly  after  the  founding 
of  the  city,  and  in  some  steps  close  at 
hand.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  also, 
that  the  size  of  each  of  the  stones  corre- 
sponds to  the  statement  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  who  says  that  each  of  them 
was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cart-load. 
Each  stone,  as  now  existing  in  this  earliest 
work,  is  of  just  that  size  which,  in  the  tufa 
of  which  they  consist,  is  to  this  day  called 
by  the  Roman  masons  a  cart-load.  Until 
the  recent  excavations,  the  space  covered 
by  this  arx  could  only  have  been  guessed 
at  even  by  those  who  believed  in  it^  reality ; 
but  now  the  whole  of  the  deep  foss  which 
was  cut  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  fort, 
when  it  was  first  built,  has  been  laid  open. 
It  separated  the  fortified  part  of  the  Pala- 
tine from  the  unfortified  part,  where  the 
population  congregated  in  ordinary  times. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  arx,  facing 
the  hill  of  Saturn,  which  the  Sabines,  ac- 
cording to  the  tradition,  occupied  in  their 
final  conflict  with  the  Romans,  another 
feature  now  exposed  to  view  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  is  singular- 
ly suggestive  when  taken  in  connection  with 
some  experiments  made  by  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  the  most  distinguished  of  French  ar- 
chitects, for  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon, 
at  Pientfonds.     He  had  a  catapult  made 
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to  try  how  far  it  was  possible  to  throw  a 
paving-stone  sufficiently  large  to  be  service- 
able in  war ;  and  he  found  that  when  thrown 
from  the  Saturnian  hill,  it  would  throw  just 
far  enough  to  knock  down  a  Roman  stand- 
ing upon  the  spot  where  the  first  fortifica- 
tion was  raised.  Obviously,  therefore,  on 
the  occupation  of  the  hill  by  the  Sabines, 
it  was  necessary  to  heighten  the  wall  of  the 
fort  on  the  side  facing  the  Sabine  camp, 
which  involved  the  construction  of  a  series 
of  towers  to  serve  as  buttresses  to  hold  it 
up.  The  remains  of  such  a  series  are  now 
discovered,  with  the  proof  that  they  were 
never  finished,  for  the  spaces  between  their 
sides  are  filled  up  with  concrete  of  the  time 
of  the  Republic.  Why  were  they  left  thus 
incomplete  ?  Clearly  because  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Saturnian  hill, 
the  treaty  between  the  Sabines  and  the 
Romans  ensuring  future  peace. 

As  soon  as  peace  was  thus  ensured,  it 
was  natural  that  a  new  wall  should  be 
made,  to  enclose  the  district  occupied  by 
the  Sabines,  and  to  extend  to  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  at  its  two  extremities.  It  was 
necessary  thus  to  keep  open  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Tiber  as  the  highway  for 
provisions  and  the  like,  and  to  include  the 
Velian  hill,  to  protect  the  principal  gate. 
The  remains  of  such  a  wall  are  now  visible 
in  several  places,  and  they  exhibit  a  form 
of  construction  in  which  no  practical  ma- 
son will  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  recognis- 
ing an  advance  in  the  art  of  building.  This 
advance  may  be  due  only  to  the  greater 
leisure  which  the  builders  had  at  command, 
or  to  an  increased  skill  in  the  quarrying  of 
the  stones,  which  are  here  found  larger  in 
size  than  in  the  primitive  opus  quadratum^ 
as  it  is  called.  Its  outer  surfaces  certainly 
exhibit  clear  traces  of  the  use  of  the  saw. 
They  are,  in  fact,  identical  with  what  is 
now  termed  ashlar  work.  Apparently  no 
mortar  was  used  for  holding  them  together. 
A  similar  masonry  is  found  in  the  lowest 
chamber  or  chambers  of  the  Mamertine 
Prison,  which  the  accepted  traditions  call- 
ed the  "  Prison  of  the  Kings,"  and  assigned 
in  its  earlier  portion  to  Ancus  Msrtius,  the 
addition  to  it  being  the  work  jf  Servius 
Tullius.  It  should  be  added  that  this  se- 
cond wall,  enclosing  botn  the  Saturnian 
and  the  Palatine  hills,  was  plainly  twelve 
feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  high.  This  same 
masonry  is  also  seen  in  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  great  building  called  the  Capilolium, 


commenced  naturally  as  soon  as  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  young  city  was  ensured.  It 
was  to  contain  all  the  offices  necessary  for 
the  government  of  the  city,  including  an 
^rarium  on  the  lowest  level,  for  its  money, 
and  a  Tabularium  above,  for  its  documents. 
The  masonry  is  the  same  in  both,  though 
part  of  the  ^rarium  has  been  faced  with 
small  square  stones,  probably  by  Theodo- 
ric,  who  repaired  many  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  the  city. 

Next  came  the  vast  work  with  which 
Servius  Tullius  is  credited,  and  which  is 
called  his  agger.  It  includes  all  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  and  there  is  no  novelty  in 
our  knowledge  of  its  site.  But  its  immense 
breadth  and  height  were  until  lately  mat- 
ters of  conjecture,  while  the  chief  peculiarity 
of  its  mode  of  construction  was  altogether 
unknown,  except  that  it  consisted  of  two 
parallel  walls,  enclosing  a  gigantic  mound 
of  earth  where  it  stood  by  itself,  or  of  one 
wall  facing  the  scarped  cliff  where  any 
portion  of  a  hill  was  cut  away,  leaving  the 
remaining  cliff  to  be  sustained  by  the  wall 
When  the  railway  station  was  made  in 
1 8  7 1 ,  this  agger  was  cut  across,  and  wrought- 
iron  clamps  were  found,  binding  together 
the  separate  stones  of  the  masonry.  The 
discovery  at  once  explained  the  meaning 
of  various  holes  in  old  Roman  masonry, 
which  had  hitherto  puzzled  all  antiquarians 
— the  iron  having  everywhere  dropped  out, 
through  the  action  of  rust,  while  the  clamps 
of  course  had  disappeared.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  being  within  the  body  of  the  waD, 
they  were  retained  in  their  original  posi- 
tions, and  the  action  of  the  rust  itself  had 
been  less  destructive.  About  a  dozen,  or 
so,  were  then  found,  and  were  immediately 
secured  by  Mr.  Parker  and  other  archaeo- 
logists. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  which  have  been  gathered  from  the 
sites  unveiled  by  the  labors  of  English, 
French,  and  German  excavators.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  they  must  materially 
modify  the  opinions  which  have  come  to  bie 
popular  among  modem  historians,  not  only 
as  to  the  origin  of  Rome,  but  as  to  the 
possibility  of  future  discoveries  in  the  other 
great  historical  sites  of  the  woiid,  which 
will  help  the  future  historian  to  establish 
the  reality  of  a  considerable  element  of 
real  fact,  where  at  present  he  discoven 
nothing  but  the  cloudland  of  superstitioa 
and  worthless  legend.  Of  course  they 
prove  nothing  absolutely  as  to  the  date  of 
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the  foundation  of  Rome,  or  as  to  the  names  Rome  exhibited  the  handiwork  of  a  mighty 

and  succession  of  its  kings;  but  they  do  race,  possessing  a  military  and  adminis- 

establish  a  probability  that  the  foundation  trative  genius  which    was  to  make  them 

was  between  seven  and  eight  centuries  be-  at    length    the  masters  of  the    civilized 

fore  Christ,  and  that  from  its  earliest  years  vfOxi^^Cornhill  Magazine, 
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MY     ONLY     LOVE. 
BY  FREDERICK  LOCKER. 

Mv  only  love  is  always  near, — 

In  country  or  in  town 
I  see  her  twinkling  feet,  I  hear  • 

The  whisper  of  her  gown. 

She  foots  it  ever  fair  and  young, 

Her  locks  are  tied  in  haste. 
And  one  is  o*er  her  shoulder  flung. 

And  hangs  below  her  waist. 

She  ran  before  me  in  the  meads;    . 

And  down  this  world-worn  track 
She  leads  me  on;  but  while  she  leads 

She  never  gazes  baqk. 

And  yet  her  voice  is  in  my  dreams, 

To  witch  me  more  and  more; 
That  wooing  voice!    Ah  me,  it  seems 

Less  near  me  than  of  yore. 

Lightly  I  sped  when  hope  was  high, 

And  youth  beguiled  the  chase, — 
I  follow,  follow  still;  but  I 

Shall  never  see  her  face! 

Camhill  Magazine. 
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TRANSLATED  FROM'^THE  RUSSIAN  FOR  THE  ECLECTIC  BY  MISS  SOPHIE  MICHELL. 

BY     IVAN     TURGENIEFF. 

"  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  days  ! 
Like  floods  in  spring 
Ye*ve  passed  away  r* 

XXXVI.  notes  of  exclamation.)     He  posted  this  let- 
ter early  the  next  morning,  and  went  for  a 

The  lamp  in  Sanin's  room  burned  until  walk  into   the  garden  of  the  Cur-haus, 

long  past  midnight.     He  sat  by  the  table  where    a    band    of   music  was  playing, 

and  wrote  to  "  his  Gemma."    He  told  her  There  were  very  few  people  there  ;  he 

every  thing  ;   gave  her  a  description  of  stood  before  the  small  summer-house  where 

the   Polozoffs — both  husband  and  wife  ;  the  orchestra  was  placed,  listened   to   a 

but  enlarged  more  especially  on  his  own  potpourri  from  Robert  le    Diable ;    and 

feelings,  and  ended  by  appointing  a  meet-  having  refreshed  himself  with  a  cup  of 

ing  in  three  days*  time  I  I  1    (With  three  coffee,  went  along  an  unfrequented  side- 
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avenue,  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  lost 
himself  in  thought.  The  handle  of  a  para- 
sol came  down  rather  heavily  on  his 
shoulder.  He  started.  ...  In  front 
of  him,  in  a  light  gray-green  barege  dress 
and  a  white  net  bonnet,  in  Swedish  gloves, 
and  looking  as  fresh  and  as  rosy  as  a  sum- 
mer's morn,  but  with  a  languor  and  drowsy 
listlessness  in  every  look  and  movement, 
stood  Maria  Nikolaeona. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said.  "  I  sent 
for  you  this  morning,  and  you  were  al- 
ready gone.  "  I  have  just  swallowed  my 
second  glass — you  know,  they  force  me  to 
drink  the  waters  here — God  knows  why — 
as  if  I  am  not  healthy  enough  !  And  now 
I  must  walk  a  whole  hour.  Will  you  be 
my  companion  ?  We  shall  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  after  our  walk." 

"  I  have  already  had  my  coffee,"  said 
Sanin,  arising,  "  but  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  walk  with  you." 

"  Well,  then,  give  me  your  arm.  Do 
not  fear ;  your  lady-love  is  not  here ;  she 
will  not  see  you." 

Sanin  smiled  in  a  constrained  manner. 
Each  time  Maria  Nikolaeona  mentioned 
Gemma's  name,  an  unpleasant  feeling 
came  over  him.  But  he  bowed  in  com- 
pliance, and  Maria  Nikolaeona,  slipping 
her  hand  through  his  arm,  leaned  gently 
and  clingingly  on  him. 

"  Come — this  way,"  she  said  to  him, 
throwing  back  her  open  parasol  over  her 
shoulder.  "  I  am  quite  at  home  in  this 
park  ;  I  shall  take  you  to  the  prettiest 
part  of  it.  And  do  you  know  what,  (she 
constantly  used  this  expression,)  we  shall 
talk  no  more  of  this  purchase  ?  We  shall 
leave  that  until  after  breakfast.  You  must 
tell  me  now  about  yourself,  so  that  I  may 
know  with  whom  I  have  to  deal.  And  after 
that,  if  you  wish,  I  shall  relate  you  some- 
thing about  myself.     Do  you  consent  ?" 

"  But,  Maria  Nikolaeona,  what  interest 
can  there  be  for  you — " 

"  Stay,  stay.     You  misunderstand  me. 
I  do  not  wish  to  flirt  with  you."     Maria 
Nikolaeona  shrugged  her  shoulders.     "  He 
has  a  love  as  beautiful  as  an  antique  statue 
.  — and  am  I  to  flirt  with  him  ?     But  you 
have  the  merchandise,  and  I  am  the  mer- 
chant.    For  that  reason,   I   must  know 
what  your  merchandise  is  like.    Well,  then, 
show  it  to  me.     I  not  only  wish  to  know 
.  what   I   buy,  but  also  of  whom   I   buy. 
This  was  my  father's  method.     Well,  be- 
gin  then.     Not  from  your  infancy ;   tell 


me  how  long  you  have  been  abroad  ? 
And  where  you  were  until  now  ?  And 
walk  slowly — we  are  in  no  hurry." 

"  I  came  here  from  Italy,  where  I  spent 
several  months." 

"  All  your  predilections,  then,  are  evident- 
ly Italian  ?  Strange  you  did  not  meet  with 
the  object  of  your  love  in  Italy.  Are  you 
fond  of  art,  pictures,  or  music  ?" 

"  I  am  fond  of  art.  I  love  every  thing 
that  is  beautiful." 

"  And  music  ?" 

"  And  music  also." 

"  And  I  do  not  in  the  least  care  for  it  I 
only  like  Russian  songs — and  then  I  only 
care  to  hear  them  in  the  villages,  in  the 
spring-time,  with  dancing.  Peasants  dressed 
in  their  scarlet  shirts,  the  young  grass 
springing  up  in  the  meadows,  and  a  sweet 
fragrance  and  freshness  pervading  the  air 
—delightful !  But  ^enough  of  that.  Tell 
me,  then,  about  yourself." 

Maria  Nikolaeona  kept  constantly  cast- 
ing furtive  glances  at  Sanin.  She  was  a 
tall  woman,  and  her  face  was  almost  on  a 
level  with  his. 

He  then  began  relating — at  first  unwill- 
ingly and  awkwardly,  but  by  degrees  he 
got  more  expansive,  and  rattled  on,  tho- 
roughly at  his  ease.  Maria  Nikolaeona 
listened  to  him  with  rapt  attention  ;  she 
appeared  so  frank  and  confiding  that  she 
involuntarily  elicited  the  confidence  of 
others.  She  possessed  that  dangerous  gift 
of  familiarity — "/<?  ierribU  don  de  la  fami- 
liarite^^  spoken  of  by  Cardinal  Retz.  Sanin 
related  his  travels,  his  life  in  Petersburg,  his 
youthful  experiences.  Had  Maria  Niko- 
laeona been  a  refined  woman  of  the  world, 
he  would  never  have  made  these  disclo- 
sures ;  but  she  called  herself  a  good,  easy- 
going creature,  and  an  enemy  to  all  cere- 
mony. 

This  was  the  character  she  gave  Sanm 
of  herself.  And  at  the  same  time  this 
"  good,  easy-going  creature"  walked  by 
his  side  with  a  cat-like  step,  leaning  softly 
on  him,  and  giving  him  sidelong  glances; 
and  he  walked  next  this  image  of  young 
womanhood,  so  fraught  with  that  over- 
powering and  languid,  gentle  and  danger- 
ous seduction,  which  has  the  power  of  en- 
slaving us  weak  erring  men — ^not  men  with 
pure  blood  in  our  veins,  but  of  the  cross- 
breed— Slavonic  natures  ! 

This  walk  and  teti-d-tite  lasted  more 
than  an  hour.  They  never  stopped  once, 
but  went  always  on  and  on,  along  the  end- 
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i  of  the  park,  ascending  the 
high  ground,  and  admiring  the  views,  de- 
scending again,  and  hiding  in  the  dark 
deep  shadows,  and  the  whole  time  arm  in 
arm.  At  times  Sanin  even  felt  vexed  with 
himself :  with  Gemma,  with  his  own  dear 
Gemma,  he  had  never  walked  so  long — 
and  here  had  this  woman  taken  entire 
possession  of  him  !  ■'  Are  you  nottired  ?" 
he  asked  more  than  once.  "  I  never  tire," 
she  answered.  Occasionally  they  came 
across  people  walking  in  the  park;  they 
almost  all  bowed  to  her,  some  respectfully, 
others  wiUi  servility.  To  one  of  these,  a 
very  good-looking,  fashionably-dressed, 
dark-haired  man,  she  called  out  from  a 
distance,  in  the  very  best  Parisian  accent, 
■'  Comte,  vous  savez,  il  ne  faut  pas  venir 
me  voir,  ni  aujourd'hui  ni  demain."  The 
young  man  took  off  his  hat  in  silence,  and 
made  a  low  bow. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Sanin,  from  a 
habit  of  curiosity  which  is  peculiarly  Rus- 
sian. 

"  That  ?  A  Frenchman — there  are  a 
great  many  philandering  about  here.  .  .  . 
He  is  dangling  after  me  likewise.  But 
it  is  time  to  have  coffee.  Come  home ; 
you  mUBt  be  starving.  My  lawfu!  lord 
and  master  must  have  scratched  his  eyes 
out  by  this  time." 

"  My  lawful  lord  and  master  scratched 
his  eyes  out  1"  repeated  Sanin  to  himself; 
"  and  she  speaks  such  perfect  French  .  . 
what  an  odd  i 


Maria  Nikolaeona  was  right.  \Vhen 
she  and  Sanin  returned  to  the  hotel,  the 
"  lawful  lord  and  master,"  or  "  dumpling," 
was  already  seated,  with  his  inseparable 
fez  on  his  head,  before  the  breakfast- table. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  sour  face,  "  and  was  going 
to  take  my  coffee  without  you." 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  returned 
Maria  Nikolaeona  gayly.  "  You  were  an- 
gry? A  hide  temper  is  good  for  your 
health  ;  without  it  you  would  collapse  en- 
tirely. I  have  brought  our  visitor  with 
me.  Ring  quickly!  Let  us  have  some 
coffee,  coffee,  the  best  of  coffee,  in  Dresden 
cups,  on  a  snow-white  cloth !" 

She  look  off  her  bonnet  and  gloves, 
and  clapped  her  hands. 

Polozoff  looked  at  her  from  beneath 
his  eyebrows. 


"  Why  have  you  been  capering  about 
this  morning,  Maria  Nikolaeona  ?"  he  said 
in  an  under  tone. 

'■  It  is  not  your  business,  Ippoht  Sido- 
ritch  !  Ring  die  bell !  Dimitri  Paolovitch, 
take  a  seat,  and  take  your  second  cup  of 
coffee  t  Oh  1  how  pleasant  it  is  to  give 
orders  I  There  is  no  such  pleasure  in  the 
world  I" 

"  When  you  are  obeyed,"  grumbled  the 
husband. 

"  Exactly,  when  you  ate  obeyed  I  That 
is  why  it  gives  me  such  pleasure,  espe- 
cially with  you.  Am  1  not  right,  my  dump- 
ling ?     But  here  comes  our  coffee." 

On  a  big  tray  which  the  waiter  brought 
in  lay  also  a  hand-bilL  Maria  Nikolaeona 
seized  it  instantly. 

"  A  drama  I"  she  exclaimed  indignantly. 
"  A  German  drama !  But  it  is  all  the 
same:  it  is  better  than  a  German  comedy. 
Take  me  a  box  liiaigimr^-^or  no^better 
gel  the  Fremdctt  Loge,"  she  said,  addressing 
the  waiter-  "  Do  you  hear  ?  Vou  must 
be  sure  to  get  me  the  Frsmden  Loge .'" 

"  But  if  the  Freinden  Zoge  is  already 
taken  by  His  Excellency  the  City  Gover- 
nor?" was  the  waiter's  daring  rejoinder. 

"  Give  His  Excellency  ten  thalers,  but 
the  box  must  be  mine!     Uo  you  hear?" 

The  waiter  bowed  respectfully, 

"  Dimitri  Paolovitch,  you  will  come  to 
the  tlieatre  with  me  ?  German  acting  is 
a  fearful  bore,  but  you  will  come;  .  .  . 
Yes  ?  Yes  1  How  obliging  you  are  ' 
Will  you  go,  my  dumpling  ?" 

"Just  as  you  like,"  answered  Polozoff, 
from  out  his  cup. 

"  You  know  what :  remain  at  home. 
You  always  sleep  at  the  theatre,  and  you 
understand  very  little  German.  You  had 
far  better  do  Ihis:  write  an  answer  to  our 
steward — you  recollect  about  our  mill,  .  . 
about  the  peasants  grinding  their  com  in 
it.  Tell  him  that  1  disapprove  of  it,  and 
will  not  allow  it  I  There,  you  have  an  oc- 
cupation for  the  whole  evening.     .     .      ." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Polozoff. 

"  Well,  that  is  charmingly  arranged. 
You  are  a  good  fellow.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, since  we  have  commenced  talking 
about  the  steward,  let  us  discuss  the  affair 
we  have  on  hand.  As  soon  as  the  waiter 
has  cleared  the  table,  you  will  tell  us  all 
about  il,  Dimitri  Paolovitch  .  .  .all 
about  your  estate,  the  price  you  will  sell 
it  at,  how  much  money  you  want  in  ad- 
vance— in  one  word,  every  thing  1"    ("  Ac-^ 
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last,"  Ihought  Sanin, "  tlie  Lord  be  praised  1") 
"  You  have  already  given  me  some  idea  of 
it,  I  think  I  remember  you  gave  me  a 
charming  description  of  your  garden  ;  but 
Dumpling  was  not  present  during  that 
conversation.  .  .  ,  Let  him  hear  it ;  it 
will  please  him  I  It  delights  me  to  think 
that  1  can  aid  you  in  your  marriage,  and 
I  have  promised  to  be  all  attention  to  you 
after  breakfast ;  and  I  always  keep  my 
])romises ;  is  that  not  true,  Ippolit  Sido- 
ritch  p" 

Polozoff  rubbed  liis  face  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand.  "  What  is  true,  is  true  :  you 
never  deceive  any  one." 

"  Never  !  and  I  never  shall  deceive  any 
one.  Well,  Uimitri  Paolovitch,  expound 
tlic  matter,  as  we  say  in  the  senate." 
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Sanin  began  "  to  expound  the  matter,'' 
lliat  is,  to  describe  the  estate  for  the  second 
time,  but  without  touching  on  the  beauty  of 
the  neighborhood ;  and  from  time  to  time 
referring   to  Polozoff,  to  corroborate  the 
facts  and   figures    he  laid  before  them. 
But  Polozoff  only  snorted  and  moved  his 
head  about ;  whether  approvingly  or  dis- 
approvingly, the   devil   alone   could   tell. 
But   Maria  Nikolaeona  stood  in  no  need 
of  his  assistance.     Sheexhibited  an  amount 
of  ability  in  commercial  and  administrative 
matters  that  was  quite  astounding  !     She 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  farming,  and  questioned  him  minute- 
ly on  every  thing,  and  every  word  she  ut- 
tered was  to  the  purpose, she  putherdotson 
everj'  i.     Sanin  had  not  expected  such  an 
examination,  and  had  not  prepared  hii 
self  for  it.     This  examination  lasted  fiiu 
an  hour  and  a  half     He  experienced 
the  sensations  of  a  prisoner,  seated  <m 
narrow  bench  before  a  severe  and 
trating  judge.     "  But  this  is  just  like 
examination!"   he  said   disconcertedly 
himself.     Maria  Nikolaeona  laughed 
whole  time,  as  though  it  were  all  a  gf 
joke;  but  that  was  no  relief  to  Sanin; 
when,  during  this  "  examination,"  it 
pcared  that  he  did  not  quite  clearlr 
jirehend   the  meaning  of  some   of 
special  farming  terms,  he  even  brd 
into  a  ]ierspiration.     .    ' .     , 

"  Well,  now,  that  will  do,"  said 
Nikol.ieona  at  last.  "  I  know  yoiu 
exactly,  as  well  as  you  do.    W 
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do  you  place  on  each  peasant  ?"  (At  that 
time  the  price  of  an  estate,  ai  is  well 
known,  was  regulated  by  the  number  of 
peasants  belonging  to  it.) 

"  I  think  ...  I  can  not  take  less 
than  five  hundred  rubles,"  said  Sanin  with 
difficulty."  (O  Pantaleone,  Pantaleone ! 
where  are  you  ?  This  when  ^ou  would 
hav.e  again  exclaimed,  Barbart .') 

Maria  Nikolaeona  cast  up  her  eyes  as 
though  to  consider. 

"  Well !"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  it  i> 
not  too  much.     But  I  said  I  should  t.:^ 
two  days  for  consideration — and  vmi  'i 
wait  until   to-morrow.     I    tbii)!; 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  ynii  \\ 
tell  me  how  much  hand-moj" ' 
quire.     And   ftow,  basia  <"■," 
quickly,  observing  that  S;n:  ' 
to  make  another  remark.    '*  ''^ 
enough  of  this  discussion   <•' 
.     '    .    .    d  d€maiii  /n 
know  what :    I  give  yuii  ;' 
now    .    .    .    (she  took  •  ■ 
ameled  watch    and  l-^"' 
tliree  o'clock.    .    .    Y.'^ 
to  take  a  rest     Go  : ' 
roulette." 

"I   never  play  r- 
turned  Sanin. 

"Really?  Bm 
But  1  do  not  plnv 
ish  to  thm 
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laugh  rang  through  the  room.  Passing  a 
looking-gbss,  he  saw  a  reflection  of  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  who  had  knocked  her  hus- 
band's (ez  over  his  eyes,  whilst  the  latter 
was  struggling  helplessly  with  iiis  hands. 


^»  XXXVIII. 

B?t>h  1  what  a  sigh  of  deep  relief  escaped 
Sanin  when  he  found  himself  back  in  his 
own  room  I  Truly,  Maria  Nikolaeona 
was  right,  he  required  rest — rest  after  all 
those  new  faces,  encounters,  and  discus- 
sions ;  after  that  dark  mist  [hat  had  pene- 
trated into  his  hrain  and  into  his  soul ;  after 
that  unlooked-for  and  unwilling  contact 
with  a  woman  so  utterly  unknown  to  him. 
But  when  did  all  this  happen  ?  Very 
nearly  on  the  next  day  after  he  had  dis- 
covered Gemma's  love  for  himself  and  he 
had  become  her  affianced  lover !  This 
■was  surely  a  sacrilege  !  A  thousand  limes 
did  he  plead  in  his  heart  for  pardon  of  his 
pure,  guileless  dove,  although  he  had  no 
particular  accusation  to  bring  against  him- 
self; a  thousand  times  did  he  kiss  the 
small  cross  given  to  him  by  her.  Had  he 
not  been  buoyed  up  ivith  hopes  of  satisfac- 
torily winding  uj)  the  affair  which  had 
brought  him  to  Wiesbaden,  he  would  have 
rushed  iraraediately  back  to  his  loved 
Frankfort,  to  that  dear  house  that  was  al- 
ready home  to  him,  to  her,  to  her  beloved 
feet.  .  .  .  But  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done.  The  cup  must  be  drunk  to  its 
dregs ;  he  must  dress,  he  must  go  to  dinner, 
and  then  to  tlie  theatre.  ...  If  she 
would  only  release  him  to-morrow ! 

Yet  another  thing  troubled  and  angered 
him.  It  was  with  love,  with  tenderness, 
with  grateful  joy  that  he  thought  of  Gem- 
ma, of  his  life  with  her,  of  the  happiness 
that  awaited  him  in  the  future;  and  never- 
theless, this  odd,  queer  woman,  this 
Madame  Polozoff,  was  ever  floating  before 
his  eyes — no,  not  floating,  but  shoving  her- 
self forward — that  was  the  spiteful  expres- 
sion he  used — shoving  herself  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  could  not  tear  himself  away 
from  her  image,  could  not  help  hearing 
lier  voice,  or  remembering  her  words. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  sensitive  to  that 
delicate,  fresh,  and  penetrating  perfume, 
like  the  perfume  of  yellow  lilies,  which 
breathed  from  every  fold  of  her  dress. 
She  was  evidently  making  a  fool  of  him, 
and  trying  to  ensnare  him.    .    .    .     What 


not  this     ^^H 
and     ^^H 

4 nil  ihiQ        ^^^ 


for  ?  What  did  she  want  ?  Was 
merely  the  caprice  of  a  spoiled,  rich, 
most  likely  an  immoral  woman  ?  And  this 
husband  of  hers  ?  What  kind  of  man 
could  he  be  ?  On  what  footing  were 
they?  And  why  would  these  questions 
force  themselves  on  him,  Sanin,  who  was 
not  personally  interested  in  M.  Polozoff 
or  his  wife  ?  Why  could  he  not  drive 
away  that  haunting  image  even  then,  when 
he  turned  with  all  his  soul  to  that  other 
image  as  bright  and  fair  as  the  day  itself? 
How  dared  those  features  intrude  them- 
selves before  those  most  sacred  to  him  ? 
And  they  not  only  intruded,  but  boldly 
jeered  at  him.  Those  gray  rapacious  eyes, 
those  dimples  on  the  cheeks,  those  serpent- 
like braids  of  hair,  could  it  be  that  they 
had  enchained  him  so  firmly  that  it  was  be- 
yond his  power  ever  to  shake  them  off  and 
cast  them  aside  ?  Absurd  I  absurd  !  All 
this  would  vanish  to-morrow,  and  leave  no 
trace  behind  it.  .  .  .  But  would  she 
release  him  to-morrow  ? 

Yes,  .  .  .  al!  these  questions  did 
he  put  to  himself,  and  the  lime  was  close 
upon  three  o'clock  when  he  put  on  his  dress- 
coaL  After  a  short  walk  in  the  park,  he 
went  10  the  Polozofis'. 


In  the  drawing-room,  he  found  a  Ger- 
man secretary  of  embassy,  a  lanky,  fair- 
haired  man,  with  a  profile  like  a  horse,  and 
a  parting  down  the  back  of  his  head,  (that 
was  the  fashion  at  that  time)  and  .  .  . 
and,  O  wonders  I  who  else  ?  Von  Dijn- 
hof,  the  very  same  officer  with  whom  he 
had  fought  a  few  days  back.  He  never 
for  one  moment  thought  he  would  meet 
him  again,  and  particularly  here.  He  was 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  confusion ;  but  he 
nevertheless  bowed  to  him. 

"  You  are  aheady  acquamted  ?"  asked 
Maria  Nikolaeona  of  Sanin,  whose  em- 
barrassment had  not  escaped  her  notice. 

"  Yes,  ...  I  have  already  had  the 
honor,"  said  Donhof.  And  bending  to- 
ward Maria  Nikolaeona,  added,  in  an 
under-tone  with  a  smile, "  The  same  .  .  , 
a  compatriot  of  yours,  ...  a  Rus- 
sian." 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  she,  also  in 
a  low  voice,  lifting  her  finger  at  him 
menacingly,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
htm  and  with  the  lanky  secretary,  who, 
from  all  appearances,  was  deeply  smitten 
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with  her,  as  he  even  opened  his  mouth 
every  time  he  looked  at  her.  Donhof  re- 
tired almost  instantly,  with  a  look  of  ami- 
able submission,  and  like  a  friend  of  the 
house,  who  understood  by  half  a  glance 
what  was  required  of  him.  The  secretary 
would  have  staid  longer,  but  Maria 
Nikolaeona  condi\pted  him  to  the  door 
without  the  slightest  ceremony. 

"  Go  to  your  captivating  friend,"  she 
said  to  him,  (there  was  VLcexidmprincipessa 
di  Monaco  at  that  time  at  Wiesbaden,  of  a 
very  fast  reputation  ;)  "  why  should  you 
spend  your  time  with  such  a  plebeian  as 
mvsclf?" 

m 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  madame  ?'*  said 
tb.e  unhappy  secretary  with  a  tone  of 
assurance ;  "  all  the  principessas  in  the 
world    .     .     ." 

But  Maria  Nikolaeona  was  void  of  all 
pity,  and  the  secretary  withdrew. 

She  had  dressed  that  day  very  becoming- 
ly. She  had  on  a  pink  giace  silk  dress, 
with  sleeves  t\  hi  Fon/an^i^vs,  and  enormous 
tliamond  earrings.  Her  eyes  sparkled  as 
brilliantly  as  her  diamonds,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  in  her  best  and  brightest  mood. 

She  placed  Sanin  next  herself,  and  com- 
menced conversing  about  Paris,  whither 
she  meant  to  go  in  a  few  days ;  next,  how 
V  eary  she  was  of  the  Germans ;  that  they 
were  silly  when  they  tried  to  be  clever, 
and  were  inappropriately  clever  when 
they  made  themselves  silly ;  and  then 
suddenly — il  bnVt' PiUtrpoini^  as  the  French 
sav — asked  him  whether  it  was  true  that 
l:e  hntl  fought  a  duel  about  some  lady, 
with  this  ver)'  same  officer  who  had  been 
sitting  here  a  minute  ago  ? 

"How  do  vou  come  to  know  that?" 
stammered  the  astonished  Sanin. 

•'The  earth  is  full  of  echoes,  Dimitri 
raolovitch  ;  nevertheless,  I  know  vou  were 
r-;lu,  a  thousand  times  right,  and  you  be- 
h.wed  like  a  knight-<;rrant  of  the  olden 
times.  Tell  me,  was  this  lady  not  your 
aftianced  bride  ?" 

Sanin  knit  his  brows. 

*'  Well,  well,  I  shall  not  say  a  word 
raore  about  it,'*  said  Maria  Nikolaeona 
Ivarriedly.  •*  It  is  an  unpleasant  subject ; 
f:r4;ivo  me  I     Do  not  l)e  angr)*!'' 

rolo;:off  appearevi  from  out  the  other 
is^c^m  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hands. 
*•  What  is  it  ?     Is  dinner  ready  ?" 

"  I  >inner  is  ready  immediately :  but  just 
s;e  what  I  have  found  in  the  .Vr/v/w 
BiC.    ,     .    •    Prince  Gromoboi  is  dead." 


Maria  Nikolaeona  raised  her  head. 

"  Peace  be  with  him  I  Every  year,"  she 
said,  turning  to  Sanin,  "  in  February  on 
my  birthday,  he  used  to  decorate  my  room 
with  camellias.  But  even  that  did  not 
make  it  worth  one's  while  staying  a  winter 
in  St.  Petersburg.  I  suppose  he  must 
have  been  past  seventy,"  she  said  to  her 
husband. 

"  I  should  think  so.  There  is  a  full 
description  of  his  funeral.  The  whole 
court  attended  it;  and  here  are  some 
verses,  composed  by  Prince  Kovrishkin,  on 
the  occasion.  Shall  I  read  them  to  you  ? 
The  prince  calls  him  the  *  counseling  hus- 
band.' " 

"  No,  don't  read  them.  What  counsel- 
ing husband  was  he  ?  He  was  simply 
Tatiana  Urieona's  husband.  Come  to 
dinner.  The  living  think  of  the  Uving. 
Dimitri  Paolovitch,  give  me  your  arm." 


The  dinner,  like  that  on  the  day  before, 
was  excellent,  and  went  off  very  animated- 
ly. Maria  Nikolaeona  told  stories  well — a 
rare  gift  in  a  woman,  especially  in  a  Russian. 
She  was  not  choice  in  her  expressions,  and 
she  attacked  her  countrywomen  severely. 
Sanin  was  more  than  once  driven  to 
laughter  by  h^r  bold  and  pointed  jokes. 
IMaria  Nikolaeona  hatred  hypocrisy,  empty 
words,  and  lies.  She  met  with  it  almost  all 
over  the  world,  and  she  boasted  and  glo- 
ried, as  it  were,  in  her  own  low  origin; 
related  some  rather  curious  anecdotes  of 
her  parents,  and  called  herself  a  pea- 
sant-woman, no  worse  than  Natalia  Kin- 
lovna  Naryshkin.  It  became  pretty  evi- 
dent to  Sanin  that  her  experiences  were 
far  bevond  those  of  hundreds  of  her  co- 
temporaries. 

Polozoff  in  the  mean  while  ate  his  din- 
ner and  drank  his  wnne  thoughtfuUy  and 
carefully,  only  occasionally  casting  his 
light-gray  and  seemingly  dull  but  in  reality 
penetrating  eyes  toward  his  wife  or  at 
Sanin. 

"  What  a  duck  you  are  I"  exclaimed 
Maria  Nikolaeona,  addressing  her  hus- 
band :  '*  how  well  you  fulfilled  all  my  com- 
missions! I  would  kiss  your  dear  litde 
forehead :  but  vou  do  not  care  for  that 
sort  of  thing." 

•'  Not  care.'*  answered  Pdosofi^  and  he 
cut  a  pine-apple  in  two  with  a  silver  knife. 
Maria   Nikolaeona  looked   at   hini  and 
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beat  her  fingers  on  the  table.  "  Does  our 
bet  still  hold  good  ?"  she  said  signilicandy. 
■  Yes." 
All  right ;  you  will  lose  it." 
'olozoff  listened  with  an  air  of  curiosity. 
Well,  this  time,  however  convinced 
may  feel,  Maria  Nikotaeona,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  you  will  lose  the  bet." 

"  ^Vhat  is  the  bet  about  ?  may  I  know  ?" 
asked  Sanin, 

"  No,  .  .  .  'not  yet,"  answered 
Maria  Nikolaeonn,  laughing. 

The  clock  struck  seven.  The  waiter 
announced  that  the  carriage  was  at  the 
door.  Polozoff  conducted  his  wife  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  immediately  betook 
himself  to  his  arm-chair. 

"  Mind  !  Do  not  forget  to  write  to  the 
steward !"  called  out  Maria  Nikolaeona 
from  the  hall. 

"  I  shall  write,  do  not  be  uneasy;  I  am 
an  orderly  m.in." 


XXX  LX. 

In  the  year  1840,  the  exterior  of  the 
theatre  at  Wiesbaden  was  very  dilapidated, 
while  the  wretched  mediocrity  of  its  troop 
of  actors  did  not  rise  an  inch  above  the 
level  which,  even  up  to  this  time,  may  be 
considered  the  normal  state  of  all  Ger- 
man theatres,  the  perfection  of  which  was 
lately  represented  by  a  troop  of  actors  at 
Karlsruhe,  under  the  celebrated  director- 
ship of  Mr.  Devrient.  At  the  back  of  the 
box,  taken  for  "  her  serene  highness 
Mme.  Von  Polozotf,"  {heaven  knows  how 
the  waiter  bad  managed  to  get  it — had  he  in 
reality  bribed  the  governor  ?}  behind  this 
box  was  a  small  room  titled  up  with  sofas ; 
before  entering  it,  Maria  Nikolaeona 
begged  Sanin  to  raise  the  screens  which 
divided  the  box  from  the  theatre. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen."  she  said, 
"  or  else  they  will  all  come  flocking  in." 
She  seated  him  next  herself,  and  turned 
her  back  to  the  theatre,  so  that  the  box 
might  appear  empty. 

The  orchestra  struck  up  the  overture 
to  "  Figaro's  Marriage."  .  .  .  The  cur- 
tain rose ;  the  piece  began. 

It  was  one  of  those  numerous  homely 
productions,  in  which  well-read  but  un- 
talenied  authors  introduced,  in  choice  but 
lifeless  words,  carefully  but  nnskillfully, 
some  deep  or  heart-stirring  idea,  depicted 
a   tragical  conflict,  and  filled  ope  with 
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ennui.  .  .  .  Maria  Nikolaeona  listened 
patientlj'  to  half  the  act ;  but  when  the  first 
lover  discovered  the  treachery  of  his  lady- 
love, (this  lover  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
coat  with  "  puffs"  and  a  velveteen  collar, 
a  striped  waistcoat  with  pearl  buttons, 
green  trousers  with  patent-leather  sCrajs  to 
them,  and  white  chamois-leather  gloves,) 
when  this  lover,  pressing  both  his  fists  into 
his  breast,  howled  exactly  like  a  dog, 
Maria  Nikolaeona  could  stand  it  no 
longer. 

"  The  lowest  French  actor,  in  the  lowest 
small  provincial  town,  acts  better  and 
more  naturally  than  the  first  German  cele- 
brity," she  exclaimed  with  disgust,  and 
went  into  the  back-room.  "  Come  here," 
she  said  to  Sanin,  tapping  with  her  hand 
the  place  next  herself  on  the  sofa.  "  Let 
us  have  a  gossip." 

Sanin  obeyed  the  summons, 

Maria  Nikolaeona  looked  into  his 
face.  "  I  see  you  are  as  sotl  as  silk  I 
Your  wife  will  have  an  easy  time  of  it. 
That  jester,"  continued  she,  pointing 
with  the  end  of  her  fan  to  the  howling 
actor,  {he  was  acdng  the  rdle  of  a  tutor,) 
"  reminded  me  of  my  youth.  I  was  also  in 
love  with  a  tutor.  That  was  my  .  .  . 
first,  no,  my  second  passion.  The  firat  time 
1  fell  in  love  with  a  chorister  in  the  Donskoy 
Monastery.  I  was  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time.  I  only  saw  him  on  Sundays.  He 
wore  a  velvet  under-cassock,  scented  him-  . 
self  with  lavender,  and  when  making  his  ^\ 
way  through  the  crowd  with  his  censer,  •' 
said  to  the  ladies  in  French,  "  I^r<ion, 
exi'uses  ,'" — and  never  lifted  his  eyes,  and 
his  eyelashes  were  as  long  as  that !" 
Maria  Nikolaeona  divided  her  thumb 
with  the  nail  of  her  forefinger.  "  My 
tutor  was  caUed  Monsieur  Gaston!  I 
must  tel!  you  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
and  stem  man — a  Swiss — and  with  such 
an  energeric  countenance  I  His  whiskers 
were  as  black  as  pitch,  he  had  a  Grecian 
profile,  and  his  lips  were  as  hard  as 
though  they  were  made  of  iron  !  I  was 
afraid  of  him !  This  was  the  only  man  I 
have  ever  feared,  during  my  whole  life. 
He  was  my  brother's  tutor — my  brother 
who  was  drowned.  A  gypsy  predicted 
that  I  would  also  die  a  violent  death  ;  but 
that  is  nonsense.  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
sort  of  predictions.  Can  you  imagine 
Ippolit  Sidorilch  with  a  dagger?" 

"  One  can  die  a  violent  death  without 
being  stabbed,"  observed  Sanin. 
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'*  It  is  ail  nonsense  1  Are  you  supersti- 
tious? I  am  not.  What  is  to  be,  will 
be.  Monsieur  Gaston  lived  in  the  house, 
and  occupied  a  room  above  mine.  I 
used  to  wake  in  the  night  and  hear  his 
steps  above — he  used  to  go  to  bed  very, 
late — and  my  heart  would  beat  with 
love  ...  or  some  other  feehng. 
My  father  hardly  knew  how  to  read,  but 
he  ^avc  us  a  good  education. ,  Are  you 
aware  that  I  understand  Latin?" 

•'  Vou?   Latin?" 

'*  Vcs — 1.  Monsieur  Gaston  taught  me. 
I  read  the  ^£fieid  with  him.  It  was 
heavy  reading ;  but  there  are  pretty  parts 
in  it.  Do  you  recollect,  when  Dido  and 
.  Eneas  are  in  the  wood  ?"     .     .     . 

**  Ves,  yes,  I  remember,"  answered  Sanin 
hurriedly.  He  had  long  forgotten  his 
Latin,  and  had  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 

Maria  Nikolaeona  looked  at  him  with 
her  head  on  one  side  and  from  beneath 
her  eyebrows.  "  You  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  1  am  too  learned.  Ah !  alas  ! 
iio  i  am  not  learned,  and  possess  no 
talents.  1  can  only  just  \*Tite — really  ;  I 
I  ua  not  read  aloud ;  I  do  not  play  on 
the  piano,  nor  do  I  draw  nor  sew  :  I  can 
d(i  nothing  !  You  see  me  just  as  I  am  ! 
1  ti;ll  you  all  this,"  continued  she, "  firstly, 
not  to  listen  to  those  fools,  (she  pointed  to 
\\\M  htage  where,  at  that  moment,  instead 
ol  an  actor,  there  was  an  actress  yelling 
and  lujwling  and  sticking  out  her  elbows,) 
and  Hecondly  because  I  am  in  your  debt : 
yesterday  you  told  me  all  about  yourself." 

♦*  You  wished  me  to  do  so,"  said 
Sanin. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  turned  suddenly  on 
him.  "  And  you  do  not  wish  to  know 
what  fK>rt  of  a  woman  I  am  ?  But  I  am 
not  hurpriscd,"  added  she,  leaning  hack 
flfjam  on  the  sofa-  *•  A  man  who  is  about 
to  marry,  and  for  love  too,  and  aner  iiiihi- 
ing  a  duel —  How  can  he  have  a 
thought  for  any  thing  else  ?"" 

Maria  Xikolaeona  became  Ahft>:*^i  i:^ 
thought,  and  nibbled  at  the  haar.k  of  her 
fan  with  herprettyandrepiiATiecah,  which 
were  as  white  as  milk. 

And  Sanin  again  tdt  that  va]x^  nsinc  to 
his  head — that  vapor  fivvn^  ^hkh  v.r  these 
last  two  da}-s  he  oouM  r,o:  «k  4.;\^ 

Their  conrersatk^^  wa^:  oArri^i  .^n  ;n  a:^ 
undertone,  theax  m  a  vih^vr,  AJid  ;h5>  ;n> 
tatcti  and  liv>u^*^c<i  )wri\  :st^«l'  ;WvV!\\  >X  h<T» 
would  al!  ihw  ea^i  ? 


Weak  people  never  give  the  final  stroke 
— they  always  wait  for  the  end. 

Some  one  sneezed  on  the  stage.  This 
sneeze  was  introduced  by  the  author  of 
the  piece  as  something  comical ;  of  course 
there  was  no  other  comical  element  in  it, 
and  the  audience  consequendy  took  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  a  little  mirth. 

The  laughter  also  irritated  Sanin. 

There  were  moments  when  he  positive- 
ly did  not  know  whether  he  was  angry  or 
glad,  dull  or  amused  !  Oh  !  if  Gemma 
could  but  have  seen  him! 


"  It  is  really  odd,"  commenced  Maria 
Nikolaeona  again.  ''  A  man  tells  you  most 
calmly,  *  I  am  going  to  get  married ;'  while 
no  one  would  say  calmly,  *  I  am  going  to 
drown  myself;*  and  nevertheless,  where 
is  the  difference  ?     Very  odd,  indeed.** 

Sanin  was  seized  with  vexation.  "  The 
difference  is  great,  Maria  Xikolaeona ! 
Some  have  no  fear  in  throwing  themselves 
into  the  water  :  they  know  how  to  swim  ; 
and  besides — as  far  as  concerns  queer 
marriages — if  we  are  to  speak  of  them — " 

He  suddenly  paused  and  bit  his  lip. 
Maria  Xikolaeona  struck  the  palm  of  her 
hand  with  her  £ui. 

"  Finish  what  you  were  saying,  Dimitri 
Paolo\itch,  finish  —  I  know  what  you 
wanted  to  say ;  *  if  we  are  to  speak  of 
them,  my  dear  lady,'  you  were  about  to  say, 
*  why,  what  can  be  queerer  than  your  mar- 
riage ?  I  have  known  your  husband  from 
chikihood  ! '  This  is  what  you  wished  to 
say,  you  who  know  how  to  swim  !" 

*'  -Allow  me,"  began  Sanin. 

*•  Is  that  not  true  ?  Is  that  not  true  7* 
persisted  Maria  Xikolaeona,  **  Look  me 
in  the  face,  and  tell  me  I  have  told  an  un- 
truth T 

Samin  oid  rc«  know  where  to  turn  his 
ex-e^  "  Weli,  it  is  true,  it  you  force  me  to 
S.4V  SkX**  5;a:d  he  at  dasi. 

Mana  X^o>keo&a  shook  her  head. 
*"  Vo;:  Arc  r!i:h:.  WelL  and  dont  yx>a  won- 
der. ViXi  >«  h*>  kn.^w  bow  lo  swim,  what  the 
wji^vNr,  CvX^v:  hAxe  iijeen  of  such  a  strange 
— ^^e;^  <M^,  :>.x''  yjin  of  a  woman  who  is  nd- 
iherjxx^r,  i-k^ w^i  oif  scKae.,  nor  ret  plain? 
i>cr>^^,^?  :i  i;*v^  tjoii  mesest  jou;  but 
all  :ho  :(;xr;r)^^  1  ;(i>>£:i;;  tdEI  3POia  the  reason ; 
TKNt  no* ,  Ix;:  j;^  ^xim  jk  aibas  act  is  over. 
1  ^w  ir:  v\v.'i>:;AT::  jtya*  'Cif  suaiae  one  coming 
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She  had  hardly  uttered  the  last  word, 
when  the  outer  door  was  partially  opened, 
and  a  red  head,  hot  with  perspiration,  a 
head  still  young  but  toothless,  with  straight 
hair,  a  long  nose,  with  large  ears  like  a 
bat,  with  gold  spectacles,  inquisitive  dull 
eyes,  and  with  a  pime-nez  on  the  lop  of 
the  spectacles,  peered  round  ihebox,  espied 
Maria  Nikolaeona,  smiled  raeaninglessly, 
and  nodded  to  her. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  waved  him  away 
with    her  handkerchief.     "  I    am   not   at 

home!  IchbinnUhtzuHause^HerrP . 

Sch  bin  nichtzu  Hause  .  .  .  sh  !  sh  ! 
sh!" 

The  owner  of  the  head  looked  astonish- 
ed, forced  a.  smile,  and  said  with  halfa  sob, 
in  imitation  of  Liszt  at  whose  feet  he  bad 
once  crawled,  "&-/(r^// .'  sehr  gut .'"  and 
vanished. 

"  What  kind  of  a  creature  is  that  ?" 
asked  San  in. 

"  That  ?  the  critic  of  Wiesbaden.  A 
literay  man  or  lohn  lackei,  whichever  you 
like.  He  is  employed  by  people  here  who 
bribe  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  go  into  rap- 
tures over  every  thing,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  overflowing  with  spite  to  which 
hedares  not  give  vent.  I  am  afraid  of  him; 
he  is  a  fearful  gossip  ;  he  will  immediately 
spread  the  report  that  I  am  in  the  theatre  ; 
but  I  do  not  care." 

The  orchestra  played  a  valse,  llie  cur- 
tain was  lifted  again.  .  .  .  The  con- 
tortions and  screechings  recommenced  on 
the  stage. 

"  Well,"  began  Maria  Nikolaeona,  drop- 
ping down  on  the  sofa  again,  "  as  fate  has 
thrown  you  here,  and  you  are  obliged  to 
sit  with  me  instead  of  basking  in  the 
smiles  of  your  iady-love,  ...  do  not 
turn  your  eyes  away  ot  be  angry,  I  can 
enter  into  your  feelings,  and  have  already 
promised  to  give  you  your  freedom — but 
now  listen  to  my  confession.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  I  like  best  ?" 

"  Freedom,"  suggested  Sanin. 

Muia  Nikolaeona  laid  her  hand  on  his. 

"  Yes,  Dimitri  Paolovitch,"  murmured 
she,  and  her  voice  resounded  with  unmis- 
takable sincerity  and  gravity  ;  "  freedom, 
above  every  thing  and  before  every  thing. 
And  do  not  think  that  I  make  a  boast  of 
this — there  is  notliing  praiseworthy  in  it — 
only  such  is  the  case,  always  was,  and  will 
be  until  I  die.  In  my  childhood,  I  must 
have  seen  a  deal  of  slavery  and  suffered 
from  it.     And  then  Monsieur  Gaston,  my 
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tutor,  helped  to  open  my  -eyes.  Now, 
perhaps,  you  understand  why  I  married 
Ippolit  Sidoritch.  With  him  I  am  free, 
quite  fi-ee,  as  free  as  the  air,  as  free  as  the 
wind.  .  .  And  this  I  knew  before  my 
marriage..  I  knew  that  with  him  I  should 
be  as  free  as  a  Cossack  I" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  paused,  and  threw 
down  her  fan. 

"  I  must  tell  you  besides,  that  I  am  fond 
of  reflection;  .  .  .  it  is  amusing,  and 
our  intellect  was  given  us  for  that ;  but  on 
the  resuh  of  ray  own  actions  I  never  re- 
flect, and  when  I  am  forced  to  do  so,  I 
show  no  mercy  to  myself— no,  not  a 
grain  ;  it  is  not  worth  it.  1  have  a  say- 
ing, cela  ne  fire  pas  ij  emsfquence.  I  do 
not  know  how  to  translate  it.  And,  in- 
deed, what  does  it  matter  about  the  re- 
sult ?  No  one  will  demand  an  account  of 
me  here — below  ;  while  there"  fshe  raised 
her  finger  on  high,)  "  there  let  them  settle 
it  as  they  know  best.  When  tliey  judge 
me  there,  I  shall  not  be  myself!  Are  you 
listening  ?     Are  you  dull  ?" 

Sanin  was  sitting  with  his  head  bent. 
He  raised  it.  "  I  am  not  dull  in  the 
least,  Maria  Nikolaeona,  and  I  am  listen- 
ing to  you  eagerly.  Only,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  keep  asking  myself,  why  is  it  you 
tell  me  all  this  ?" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  moved  a  little  on  the 
sofa.  "You  ask  yourself  ?  Are  you  such 
a  simpleton  ?     Or  are  you  so  modest  ?" 

Sanin  raised  his  head  still  higher, 

"  I  tell  you  all  this,"  continued  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  with  a  calm  voice,  which  did 
not  quite  agree  with  the  expression  of  her 
face,  "  because  you  please  me  exceeding- 
ly ;  yes,  do  not  look  surprised  ;  I  am  not 
in  jest ;  because  after  having  met  you,  it 
would  grieve  me  to  think  that  you  should 
preserve  a  disagreeable  recollection  of  me, 
or  even,  if  not  a  disagreeable  one — that  I 
do  not  care  about — but  an  incorrect  one. 
For  this  very  reason  I  enticed  you  here, 
and  remain  alone  with  you,  and  s]>eak  tO 
you  so  frankly — yes,  yes,  frankly,  1  am 
not  telling  lies.  And  mind,  Dimitri  Pao- 
lovitch, 1  am  quite  aware  that  you  are  in 
love  with  another  woman,  and  that  you 
are  about  to  many  her.  Do  justice  to  my 
disinterestedness !  But,  however,  it  is 
your  turn  to  say,  eela  ne  lire  pas  ^  eans^ 

She  burst  out  into  laughter,  but  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  remained 
motionless,  as  though  her  own  words  had 
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struck  her  with  amazement,  while  in  her 
eyes,  usually  so  bright  and  bold,  there 
came  a  look  of  timidity  and  even  sadness. 

"  The  serpent  !  the  serpent  !"  thought, 
meanwhile,  Sanin  ;  "  but  what  a  fascinat- 
ing serpent !" 

"  Give  me  my  lorgfion,^  said  Maria  Ni- 
kolaeona,  all  of  a  sudden.  "  I  want  to 
see  whether  i\\2ii  Jeune  premiere  is  really  as 
ugly  as  she  looks.  Really,  one  would 
suppose  that  she  had  been  engaged  with  a 
view  to  moraHty,  to  prevent  young  men 
from  being  too  much  attracted  by  her." 

Sanin  gave  her  the  iorgnon,  and  she, 
while  taking  it  from  him,  quickly  caught 
hold  of  his  hand  with  both  her  own. 

"  Do  not  look  so  serious,"  whispered 
she,  with  a  smile.  "  Do  you  know  what : 
no  one  can  enchain  me,  and  I  also  place 
chains  on  no  one.  I  love  freedom  and 
recognize  no  duties — not  even  to  myself. 
But  now,  move  a  little  aside  and  let  us 
listen  to  the  piece." 

Maria  Nikolaeona  directed  her  glasses 
to  the  stage,  and  Sanin  followed  her  gaze, 
sitting  next  her,  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
•  box,  breathing,  involuntarily  breathing, 
the  warmth  and  fragrance  of  her  luxurious 
presence,  and  just  as  involuntarily  turning 
over  in  his  mind  all  that  she  had  told  him 
during  the  evening,  especially  during  the 
last  few  minutes. 

XL. 

The  piece  lasted  yet  another  hour,  but 
Maria  Nikolaeona  and  Sanin  soon  ceased 
looking  at  the  stage.  They  again  entered 
into  conversation,  and  this  conversation 
took  the  same  turn  as  before ;  only  this 
time  Sanin  was  less  silent.  In  his  heart 
he  was  angry  with  himself  and  with  Maria 
Nikolaeona ;  he  strove  to  prove  to  her  the 
fallacy  of  her  theories,  as  though  she 
could  be  amused  with  theories  !  He  be- 
gan disputing  with  her,  at  which  she  se- 
cretly rejoiced  :  "  if  he  disputes,"  thought 
she,  "  it  means,  he  is  either  giving  in  or 
will  give  in.  He  is  nibbling  at  the  bait, 
and  is  getting  tamer !"  She  answered 
him,  laughed,  acquiesced,  meditated,  at- 
tacked him  .  .  .  meanwhile  his  face 
and  her  face  drew  closer  together,  and  his 
eyes  turned  no  longer  away  from  hers.  .  . 
Those  eyes  seemed  to  be  riveted  to  his 
face,  and  he  smiled,  though  respectfully,  to 
them  in  return.  It  was  already  a  point 
gained  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  di- 


verted, and  launched  out  into  discussions 
on  the  honesty  of  mutual  relations,  on  the 
duties  and  sacredness  of  love  and  mar- 
riage. .  .  .  This  was  already  a  step 
made  in  advance.  ...  It  was  a  good 
starting-point.     ... 

Persons  well  acquainted  with  Maria 
Nikolaeona  declared  that  when  this  timidi- 
ty, softness,  and  almost  maidenly  coyness — 
although  it  was  puzzling  to  know  where  it 
all  suddenly  came  from ! — took  possession 
of  this  hard  and  powerful  nature  .  .  . 
then  .  .  .  yeSy  then  matters  had 
taken  a  dangerous  turn. 

They  were  evidently  now  taking  that  turn 
with  Sanin.  .  .  .  He  would  have 
been  seized  with  a  feeling  of  contempt  for 
himself,  had  he  collected  his  thoughts  but 
for  one  moment;  but  he  had  no  time 
either  to  analyze  his  feelings  or  to  reproach 
himself. 

But  she  took  advantage  of  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  all  this  arose  from  his  being  so 
good-looking !  .  .  .  One  may  weD 
say,  "  How  can  one  know  where  he  will 
gain  and  where  he  will  lose  ?" 

The  drama  came  to  an  end.  Maria 
Nikolaeona  begged  Sanin  to  throw  her 
shawl  over  her,  and  she  never  moved  from 
her  seat  until  he  had  folded  it  over  her 
queenly  shoulders.  Then  she  took  him 
by  the  arm,  and  went  out  into  the  corridor 
— and  almost  screamed;  at  the  very  door, 
and  like  a  ghost,  stood  Donhof;  while 
from  behind  him  peered  the  despicable 
face  of  the  Wiesbaden  critic.  The  greasy 
face  of  this  "  literary  man"  beamed  with 
spite. 

"  Allow  me,  madame,  to  find  you  your 
carriage,"  said  the  young  officer,  with  ill- 
concealed  tremulous  passion  in  his  voice. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  answered  she,  "  my 
servant  will  find  it.  Stay!"  added  she  in  a 
tone  of  command,  and  passed  on  quickly, 
leading  Sanin  away. 

"  Go  to  the  devil !  What  have  you 
stuck  to  me  for?"  said  Donhof  to  the 
Hterary  man.  "  He  was  forced  to  bres^  his 
heart  for  some  one !" 

^^Sehr  gtii!  sehr  gidT  mumbled  the 
critic  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

Maria  Nikolaeona's  servant  soon  found 
the  carriage;  she  sprang  into  it  lightly, 
and  Sanin  followed  her.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  Maria  Nikolaeona  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?"  asked 
Sanin,  with  curiosity. 
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"  Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  .  .  .  but 
the  idea  struck  me,  what  if  DOnhof  sliould 
call  you  out  again  .  .  .  on  my  ac- 
count    .     .     .     would  it  not  be  queer  ?" 

"  And  do  you  know  him  intimately  ?" 
asked  Sanin. 

"Him?  That  boy?  He  does  my 
errands  for  me.     Do  not  be  uneasy  !" 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  uneasy." 
Maria  Nikolaeona  sighed.  "Ah!  I 
know  you  are  not  concerned.  But  listen 
— you  know  what :  you  are  so  good,  you 
must  not  refuse  me  this  my  last  wish.  Do 
not  forget  that  in  three  days  I  am  going 
to  Paris,  and  you  return  to  Frankfort.  .  .  . 
When  shall  we  meet  ?" 

"  What  is  your  wish  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  know  how  to  ride  ?" 

"Of  course;" 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow  morning  I  shall 
take  you  with  me,  and  we  shall  go  out  of 
town.  We  shall  have  splendid  horses. 
Then  when  we  return,  we  shall  finish  our 
business,  and  say  Ainen !  Do  not  look 
astonished ;  do  not  tell  me  this  is  a  caprice ; 
that  I  am  out  of  my  mind  j  all  this  may 
be  true— but  only  say,  I  consent !" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  turned  her  face  to  him. 
It  was  dark  in  the  carriage,  but  her  eyes 
sparkled  in  the  darkness. 

"  Yes,  1  consent,"  murmured  Sanin  witli 
a  sigh. 

"  Ah  !  you  sigh  1"  said  Maria  Nikolaeo- 
na, imitating  him.  "This  is  what  that 
means,  the  wine  is  poured  out  and  one 
has  to  drink  it.  But  no,  no.  ,  ,  .  You 
are  charming,  you  are  very  amiable — but 
your  promise  1  keep.  You  have  my  hand 
without  a  glove,  my  active  right  hand. 
Take  it,  and  belieife  in  the  sincerity  of  its 
pressure.  What  sort  of  a  woman  I  am,  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  I  am  an  honest  creature, 
and  to  be  trusted." 

Sanin,  without  hardly  accounting  to 
himself  for  his  own  action,  raised  her  hand 
to  his  lips.     Maria  Nikolaeona  drew  it 


gently  away — suddenly  ceased  speaking, 
and  was  silent  until  the  carriage  slopped. 

She  rose  to  leave  the  carriage.  .  .  . 
What  was  that?  Was  it  in  fancy  or  in 
reality;  that  he  had  felt  on  his  cheek  that 
sudden  burning  touch  ? 

"Until  to-morrow  1"  whispered  Maria 
Nikolaeona  to  him  on  the  staircase,  in  tlie 
full  blaze  of  four  candelabras,  which  the 
gorgeous  porters  had  instantly  lit  on  her 
arrival.  She  kept  her  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground.     "  Until  to-morrow  1" 

Returning  to  his  room,  Sanin  found  a 
letter  lying  on  the  table,  from  Gemma. 
He  was  seized  with  a  feeling  of  sudden  fear, 
and  then  tried  to  rejoice,  in  order  quick- 
ly to  disguise  this  fear  from  himself.  The 
letter  consisted  of  a  few  lines.  She  ex- 
pressed her  joy  at  hearing  that  his  affairs 
had  commenced  so  well,  advised  him  to 
be  patient,  and  added  that  all  were  well  at 
home,  and  they  were  rejoicing  in  advance 
at  his  return,  Sanin  found  her  letter 
rather  curt  and  dry;  nevertheless,  he  took 
a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper  .  .  .  then 
threw  them  both  down.  What  shall  I 
write  about  ?  I  shall  be  there  myself  to- 
morrow .  .  .  it  is  time  1  should,  it  is 
time!" 

He  hurried  to  his  bed,  and  tried  to  fall 
asleep  quickly.  If  he  had  remained  up, 
his  thoughts  would  have  assviredly  dwelt 
on  Gemma,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 

.  ,  he  was  ashamed  to  think  of  her. 
His  conscience  pricked  him.  But  he  so- 
laced himself  by  thinking  that  to-morrow 
all  would  be  at  an  end  forever,  and  that 
he  would  part  from  this  empty,  frivolous 
woman,  never  to  meet  again — and  would 
forget  ail  this  absurd  nonsense  I     .     . 

Weak-minded  people,  when  arguing  with 
themselves,  willingly  use  energetic  expres- 
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^B  GALILEO   AND    rAr.\L   INFALLIBILITY. 

^^The  history  of  Galileo's  condemnation  bored,  liU  quite  recently,  under  a  molH 
bythe  Roman  Inquisition,  whether  written  rious  defect — the  almost  entire  silence  of 
by  papal  apologists  anxious  to  put  the  most  the  principal  witness  in  the  case.  The  con- 
favorable  construction  on  the  proceedings  temporary  record  of  the  trial,  drawn  up 
of  the  Holy  Office,  or  by  protestant  con-  from  day  to  day  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
troversialists  eager  to  paint  the  hated  tri-  quisition,  was  accessible  only  in  a  fragmen- 
bunal  in  the  darkest  possible  colors,  la-  lary  form.     A  Roman  prelate,  Marino  Ma- 
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rini^  prefect  of  the  papal  archives,  had  pub- 
lished, in  1850,  a  certain  number  of  extracts 
from  this  document ;  but  the  work  in  which 
they  appeared  exhibited  so  strong  a  de- 
sire to  whitewash  the  Inquisition,  that  sus- 
picions of  garbled  citation  and  unfair  hand- 
ling were  necessarily  aroused. 

Wlien  thoroughly  trustworthy  facts,  in 
adequate  number,  are  not  within  the  histo- 
rian's reach,  his  task  degenerates  into  the 
mere  fitting  of  a  few  isolated  stones  into  a 
mosaic  of  arbitrary  hypothesis.  It  did  so 
in  the  case  before  us.  Those  who  under- 
took to  describe  Galileo's  trial  practically 
allowed  their  own  attitude  towards  the 
church  of  Rome  to  determine  the  tendency 
of  their  work — conditioned  only  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  their  theories  account  for 
such  scanty  facts  as  had  been  conclusively 
established.  The  extensive  literature 
which  arose  under  these  conditions  was 
little  more  than  the  utterance  of  Roman, 
or  anti-Roman,  prepossessions  under  the 
form  of  historical  inquiries.  The  case 
remained  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition 
until  1867,  when  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  facts  previously  known  was 
made  through  Af,  Henri  de  VEpinois,  A 
paper  entitled  Galilee  et  rinquisition^  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  Revue  des  Questions 
Historiqucs  for  that  year,  contains  a  series 
of  extracts  which  he  was  permitted  to  make 
from  the  trial-record  in  the  archives  of  the 
Holy  Office  at  Rome.  Many  of  these  are 
of  the  utmost  interest,  and  throw  a  new  and 
vivid  light  on  the  hitherto  obscure  subject 
with  which  they  deal.  One  particular  en- 
try in  the  trial-record  appears  to  me  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
papal  infallibility,  and  this  I  propose  to  ex- 
amine in  the  present  paper.  It  fortunately 
happens  that  the  view  taken  by  infallibilists 
of  the  relation  of  Galileo's  case  to  the  cen- 
tral dogma  of  their  system  has  been  delibe- 
rately expounded  in  an  article  of  the  Dub- 
lin Rrtiew  (New  Series,  No.  X.,  1865).* 
I  shall  inake  use  of  the  theological  materi- 
als collected  by  the  learned  author  of  the 
article  in  question,  and  examine  how  far 
his  conclusions  require  modification  in  con- 
sequence of  the  facts  for  the  first  time  un- 
earthed by  M.  de  I'Epinois. 

A  reply  to  certain  remarks  of  the  Re- 
viewer which  reflect  unfairly,  as  I  think,  on 


*  Vols.  XVI.  and  xVlI.  contain  articles  which 
further  develop  the  same  view. 


the  characters  of  Galileo  and  his  predeces- 
sor Copernicus,  will  conclude  my  paper. 

The  Reviewer  begins  by  defining  the  po- 
sition which  believers  in  papal  infallibility 
are  bound  to  take  up  with  respect  to  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  pontifical  cofigregations, 
i,e,  decisions  on  matters  of  belief  published 
by  certain  standing  committees  of  Cardi- 
nals appointed  by  the  Pope.  When  these 
are  sanctioned  by  the  Pope's  authority  and. 
promulgated  by  his  express  command,  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  his  instructions  ex  ca- 
thedra^ and  therefore  as  infallible.  The 
arguments  alleged  in  support  of  this  view 
are  as  follows.  A  doctrinal  declaration 
emanating  directly  from  the  Pope  himself, 
and  couched  in  language  which  shows  that 
it  is  intended  for  the  whole  church,  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  a  decision  ex' cathedra.  It 
may,  however,  happen  that  what  is,  in  form, 
only  the  decision  of  a  pontifical  congrega- 
tion, may  be  in  fact  a  decree  of  the  Pope. 
When  the  Pope  authorizes  a  doctrinal  de- 
cree and  commands  its  publication  by  a 
particular  congregation,  he  thereby  confeis 
upon  it  the  papal  origination  and  universal 
destination  which  together  characterize  a 
decision  ex  cathedra.  This  inference,  be- 
sides its  inherent  reasonableness,  rests  fur- 
ther on  direct  authoritative  statements  of  the 
present  Pope.  In  declarations  the  infalli- 
bility of  which  no  Romanist  can  dispute, 
Pius  IX.  has  claimed  submission  for  "  the 
doctrinal  decisions  put  forth  by  the  pontifi- 
cal congregations ;"  and  also  laid  it  down, 
by  way  of  example,  that  a  particular  de- 
cree of  the  congregation  of  the  Index, 
sanctioned  by  papal  authority  and  pub- 
lished by  papal  command,  must  be  under- 
stood as  finally  decisive,  and  demanding 
"  from  all  who  boast  of  the  catholic  profes- 
sion" complete  obedience. 

The  case  of  Galileo  presents  us  with  two 
congregational  decrees,  to  which  the  Re- 
viewer applies  the  test  of  infallibility  above 
laid  down.  The  first  is  that  issued  by  the 
congregation  of  the  Index  on  March  5, 
1616,  declaring  the  doctrine  of  the  mobility 
of  the  earth  and  immobility  of  the  sun  to  be 
false  and  altogetlier  opposed  to  the  divine 
Scripture,  and  suspending  the  work  of  Co- 
pernicus in  which  it  was  taught  The  Re- 
viewer argues  that,  since  this  decree  un- 
doubtedly possessed  the  first  of  the  two 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  by  an  excaikabu 
utterance — viz.  papal  approval^  "  the  whole 
question  turns  on  one  single  issue,  whetRcr 
the  publication  of  this  decree  was»  or  was 
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not,  expressly  and  personally  commanded 
by  the  Holy  Father  himself."  The  issue 
is  decided  in  Uie  negative,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  no  evidence  connecting  the 
Pope  with  the  publication  of  the  decree, 
and  consequently  the  decree  itself  is  de- 
clared to  lack  this  essential  mark  of  a  pro- 
nouncement ex  (atliedm.  Accordingly,  the 
Pope's  infallibility  is  not  involved  m  the 
congre|ation's  erroneous  condemnation  of 
Copemicanism. 

The  second  instance  is  contained  ip  the 
fina!  judgment  pronounced  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion on  Galileo  in  1633.  The  essential 
passage  of  the  sentence  is  as  follows: — 
"  .  .  .  .  We  say,  judge,  and  declare,  that 
you,  the  above  named  Galileo, ,  .  .  .  have 
rendered  yourself  by  this  Holy  Office  ve- 
hemently suspected  of  heresy — that  is,  that 
you  believed  and  held  that  doctrine  which 
IS  false  and  contrary  to  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, namely,  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of 
the  orbit  of  the  world  and  that  it  moves  not 
from  east  to  west,  and  that  the  earth  moves 
and  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world." 

The  Reviewer  argues  that  here,  again, 
we  have  to  do  with  s.  declaration  to  which 
infallibility  does  not  attach ;  inasmuch  as 
no  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  show  e'Ulier 
that  the  sentence  of  the  inquisition  had  the 
Pope's  approval,  or  that  it  was  published 
at  his  command.  His  conclusion  there- 
fore, is  that  the  Pope's  infalUbility  is  as  lit- 
tl^  committed  against  Copemicanism  by 
the  verdict  of  the  Holy  Office  as  by  that  of 
the  congregation  of  the  Index. 

A  proposition,  the  truth  of  which  rests 
merely  on  the  absence  of  contradictory 
evidence,  is  obviously  in  a  precarious  state 
so  long  as  it  can  not  be  shown  that  hostile 
evidence  is  non-existent,  as  well  as  non- 
preducihle.  This  is  why,  for  instance,  rea- 
soning against  Darwinism  based  on  the  ab- 
sence of  "  missing  links"  is  so  inconclusive. 
If  the  r  «7f«ftfl  argument  is  more  used  in 
Theology  than  elsewhere,  it  is  because  ia 
that  subject  there  is  far  less  risk  than  in 
Other  branches  of  knowledge  that  new  and 
unexpected  facts  may  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  demand  recognition.  Even 
there,  however,  this  danger  can  not  be 
safel)[  disregarded,  as  will  presently  be 
seen  in  the  case  in  hand. 

The  reader's  special  attention  is  request- 
ed to  the  following  extract  from  the  trial- 
!  original  of  which  is  appended 


in  a  note.^  Its  latinily  hardly  admits  of  a 
verbatim  translation.  "June  16,  1633. — 
Case  of  Galileo  dei  Galilei. — His  Holiness 
having  been  informed  as  above,  ordered 
that  he  should  be  questioned  as  to  his 
intention,  threatened  with  the  torture,  and 
if  he  stil!  stood  to  his  previous  statement, 
compelled  to  sign  a  recantation  on  grave 
suspicion  of  heresy  in  a  solemn  assembly 
of  the  Holy  Office,  and  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
sacred  congregation,  with  an  injunction  to 
him  in  future  not  to  discuss  the  mobility 
of  the  earth  or  the  stability  of  the  sun, 
either  in  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth  in 
any  manner  whatever,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  a  relapsed  heretic.  Also  that 
the  book  written  by  him  entitled  Dialogue 
of  Galileo  Galilei,  member  of  the  Lincean 
Academy,  be  prohibited.  Further,  in  order 
that  these  things  may  become  universally 
known,  he  commanded  copies  of  the 
sentence,  to  be  passed  as  above,  to  be  for- 
warded to  all  apostolic  nuncios,  and  to  all 
Inquisitors  into  heretical  pravity  (and 
especially  to  the  Inquisitor  of  Florence), 
who  should  cause  it  to  be  publicly  read  in 
their  solemn  assembly  after  having  taken 
measures  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the 
principal  professors  of  the  mathematical 
art." 

The  concluding  scenes  of  Galileo's  trial 
took  place  in  exact  conformity  with  these 
directions.  On  June  21  he  was  required 
by  the  Inquisition  to  stale  whether,  and  if 
so  when,  he  had  held  the  Copernican 
theory.  On  his  asserting  that  he  had  not 
done  so  since  that  doctrine  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  congregation  of  the  Index, 


•  '•  Die  Junii,  1633.  Galilei  Az  Galileia  de 
quo  supra  ptoposEto  cautus  Sanctissimus  decreviC 
ipsum  interrogandum  esse  super  intenlione  et 
comminita  ei  (ortura  ic  si  sustinuerit  previa  ab-. 
juralione  de  vehementi  in  plena  congregalione  S. 
□flicii,  condemnondum  ad  curcerem  arbitrio  sScre 
congregHlionis^  Injuncto  ei  ne  de  cs^lero  scripio 
vel  verbo  traclet  amplius  ijuovis  modo  cic  mobili- 
tale  terre  nee  de  slabilitale  soils  el  e  contra  sub 
poena  relapsus.  Libnim  vero  ab  eo  conscriplum 
Cui  litulus  est  Dialaso  di  Galileo  Calilti  Linm, 
prohibendum  fore.  Preterea  ut  bsc  omnibus  in- 
'noLescniit,  exemglaria  sentenlie  de  tupra  ferende 
iransmitti  iussil  ad  omnea  nuncios  apbstoticoG  et 
ad  omnes  herctice  pravitatls  inquisilores,  ac  pre- 
cipue  nd  inquisilorem  Florenlie  qui  earn  intima- 
rent  in  ejus  plena  congregalione  accersilis  etiam  et 
coram  plerisque  mathemalice  artis  proressoribus 
pu\i\ice\esi.—Ga!iUe It C Inquisition,  p.  lag. 
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he  was  pressed  with  the  presumption  which 
his  Dialogue  afforded  to  the  contrary,  and 
urged  to  tell  the  truth  freely.  He  still, 
however,  adhered  to  the  statement  he 
had  made,  and  was  thereupon  twice  warned 
that,  unless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  tribunal  would  order  the  ap- 
plication of  the  torture.  Even  this  menace 
proved  ineffectual,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  trial-record,  "  as  nothing  further  could 
be  done  to  carry  out  the  (Pope's)  order, 
he  was  sent  back  to  his  place  of  confine- 
ment." 

The  sentence  of  the  Inquisition,  pro- 
nounced the  following  day,  declared  Galileo 
to  have  incurred  the  penalties  imposed  on 
persons  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy, 
and  required,  as  the  condition  of  absolving 
him  from  them,  that  he  should  abjure  his 
error  in  a  set  form  prescribed  by  the 
tribunal.  In  order  to  "  make  him  more 
cautious  for  the  future,"  his  Dialogue  was 
to  be  prohibited,  and  his  person  imprison- 
ed during  the  pleasure  of  the  congregation. 
As  a  "  salutary  penance"  he  was  enjoined 
to  recite  the  seven  penitential  psalms  once 
a  week  for  the  space  of  three  years. 

In  his  recantation  Galileo  was  made  to 
promise  absolute  silence  as  to  the  Coper- 
nican  theory,  and  to  undertake  that,  if  he 
knew  a  heretic,  or  any  one  suspected  of 
heresy,  he  would  denounce  him  to  the 
Holy  Office. 

liie  reader  will  observe  how  sedulously 
the  members  of  the  court  moulded  their 
sentence  on  the  mandate  issued  to  them  by 
the  Pope.  The  psalm-reciting  penance, 
and  the  extorted  promise  to  inform  against 
heretics,  are  the  only  points  on  which  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  an  independent 
power  of  origination. 

The  terms  of  the  Pope's  order  fully  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  he  authorized  at 
least  so  much  of  the  sentence  of  the  In- 
quisition as  merely  embodied  his  own  direct 
instructions.  Thus,  the  proposition  that 
Galileo  had  rendered  himself  suspected  of 
a  heresy,  viz.  of  believing  that  the  earth 
moved  and  the  sun  stood  still,  unquestion- 
ably received  the  papal  assent. 

That  the  sentence  was  published  at  the 
Pope's  command  is  manifest  from  his  de- 
tailed directions  as  to  the  sending  out  of 
copies  to  the  nuncios  and  Inquisitors  :  its 
universal  destination  is  rendered  equally 
certain  by  the  words  "  omnibus  innotes- 
cant''  of  the  Pope's  order. 


The  trial-minute,  which  has  now  been 
adequately  examined  for  the  purpose  in 
hand,  establishes  the  following  proposi- 
tion : — 

Pppe  Urban  VIII.  authorized  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  heresy  to  believe  in  the 
motion  of  the  earth  and  the  non-motion  of 
the  sun,  and  ordered  such  statement  to  be 
published  by  the  congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office. 

Thus  the  two  conditions  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dublin  Reviewer,  suffice  to 
render  the  decree  of  a  pontifical  congrega- 
tion equivalent  to  an  ex  cathedra  papal  ut- 
terance are  satisfied  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Inquisition  against  Galileo ;  at  least  as  far 
as  the  heretical  character  of  Copemicanism 
is  concerned.  The  Reviewer's  argument, 
therefore,  when  the  additional  facts  con- 
tained in  the  trial-minute  are  duly  taken 
into  account,  proves  that  a  decision  pos- 
sessing the  essential  marks  of  infallibility 
declared  that  to  be  an  heretical  opinion 
which  we  now  know  to  be  an  ascertained 
and  unquestionable  fact.  Such  a  con- 
clusion cannot,  of  course,  be  admitted  for 
a  moment  by  any  infallibilist.  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  legitimately  arrived 
at  from  the  premises  laid  down  by  the 
Dubhn  Reviewer.  I  leave  it  to  him,  either 
to  point  out  the  inconclusiveness  of  my 
reasoning,  or  else  to  refute  his  own  theory 
as  to  the  doctrinal  decrees  of  pontifical 
congregations. 

I  now  pass  to  the  Reviewer's  derogatory 
suggestions  about  Copernicus  and  Galileo, 
which  an  adequate  acquaintance  even  with 
secondary  sources  of  information  would 
have  enabled  him  to  avoid. 

The  first  is,  the  oft-repeated  insinuation 
that  Copernicus  advocated  thq  heliocentric 
theory  only  as  a  serviceable  hypothesis, 
and  not  as  a  probable  truth.  An  authority 
on  this  point  shall  be  at  once  cited  to 
which  the  Reviewer  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
take  an  objection.  The  congregation  of 
the  Index  published  in  1620  the  correc- 
tions with  which  the  work  of  Copernicus, 
suspended  in  1616,  was  to  be  allowed  to 
reappear.  Its  decree  on  this  occasion 
begins  by  saying  that  the  members  of  the 
congregation  thought  the  book  ought  in 
strictness  to  have  been  absolutely  forbid- 
den, because  in  it  the  author  undertakes 
not  merely  to  treat  hypothetically,  but  to 
establish  as  absolutely  true,  doctrines  which 
contradict  the  Holy  Scriptures  taken  in 
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their  veritable  catholic  meaning."  To  most 
persons,  however,  the  opinion  of  Galileo 
on  this  point  will  be  more  satisfactory  llian 
that  of  a  Roman  congregation.  VVe  have 
it  in  a  letter  to  Monsignor  Dini,  dated 
March  23,  1614:1 — 

"  The  assertion  that  Copernicus  did  not 
believe  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  be  a 
reality  can  not,  in  my  opinion,  meet  with  ' 
support,  except  perhaps  among  those  who 
have  not  read  him,  inasmuch  as  his  book 
is  full  of  matter  dependent  on,  or  else  ex- 
plaining and  maintaining,  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  In  his  dedication  he  confesses 
himself  well  aware  that  this  supposition 
would  cause  him  to  be  reputed  a  fool  by 
the  mass  of  mankind,  to  whose  o|)inion, 
however,  he  declares  himself  indifferent. 
With  far  greater  justice  would  he  have 
been  esleemed  such,  had  he  been  willing 
to  incur  the  stigma  of  folly  for  the  sake  of 
an  opinion  which  he  merely  advanced,  but 
did  not  internally  and  actuaUy  believe." 

A  reference  to  tlie  book  of  Copernicus 
itself  fully  bears  out  the  above  statements. 
It  is  true  that  the  prefatory  pages  speak 
only  the  most  guarded  and  hypothetical 
language ;  but,  in  the  main  body  of  the 
work,  the  real  belief  of  the  author  in  the 
truth  of  his  theory  is  unmistakably,  if  only 
incidentally,  manifested.  Thus  he  tells  his 
readers  why  "  the  Ancients  thought  that 
the  earth  was  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,"  and  points  out  the  inadequacy 
of  their  reasons.  He  entitles  a  particular 
chapter,  a  "  proof"  of  the  earth's  motion 
— language  which  the  congregation  of  the 
Index  were  at  the  pains  to  soften  down 
into  "  proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's 
motion  ;"  and  so  on.  But  tlie  most  deci- 
ave  passage  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  first  book,where,  after  describ- 
ing the  earth  as  a  planet  circling  about  the 
sun  with  the  six  others  then  blown,  he  ex- 
claims, in  a  burst  of  religious  feeling,  "so 
great,  of  a  truth,  is  this  godlike  handiworlc 
of  the  Almighty  I"  This  passage,  as  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  a  hypothetical 
view,  was  expunged  by  the  Index-congre- 
gation, nor,  I  apprehend,  will  the  Dublin 
Reviewer  propose  to  render  h,  "  so  great 
is  my  godlike  hypothesis  about  the  Al- 
mighty's handiwork !" 


•  Rkdoli.     Almagestun 


The  criticism  on  Galileo  to  which  I  take 
exception  is  as  follows  : — 

"It  is  often  taken  for  granted  by  Gali- 
leo's admirers  tliat  throughout  he  interiorly 
accepted  Copernicanism  as  undoubtedly 
true.  They  represent  him  therefore  in 
fact,  as  one  of  the  most  mendacious  and 
cowardly  poltroons  who  ever  appeared  in 
public  life,  and  we  would  fain,  if  possible, 
'deliver  him  from  his  friends.'  That  he 
was  greatly  attached  to  the  theory :  earn- 
estly desired  the  church's  permission  to 
believe  it ;  and  would  at  once  have  heartily 
and  delightedly  believed  it,  could  he  have 
obtained  this  permission ; — is  clear  enough : 
but  to  our  minds  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  he  was  prepared  deliberately  to  ac- 
cept it  in  defiance  of  her  authority." 

Let  us  see  whether  the  facts  bear  out 
such  an  opinion. 

Prior  to  the  condemnation  of  the  helio- 
centric theory  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Index  in  1616,  Galileo  avowed  his  belief 
in  it  with  much  directness.  As  early  as 
1597  we  find  him  informing  the  German 
astronomer,  Kepler,  that  he  had  many 
years  before  become  a  convert  to  this 
tenet.  In  1615,  the  year  preceding  the 
congregation's  decision,  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Chris- 
tina, which  contains  the  following  explicit 
declaration  : — "  In  ray  studies  of  .-Vstrono- 
my  and  Philosophy  I  hold,  as  to  the 
world's  system,  that  the  sun,  without  chang- 
ing place,  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  re- 
volution of  the  celestial  orbs,  and  that  the 
earth  turns  about  its  own  axis  and  moves 
round  the  sun." 

Galileo  does  not  content  himself,  in  this 
admirably  reasoned  letter,  with  stating  his 
own  opinion,  but  goes  on  to  show  the  un- 
wisdom and  futility  of  any  attempt  to 
check  the  unwelcome  theory  by  means  of 
ecclesiastical  censures.  The  passages  in 
which  he  does  this  shall  be  ciied  in  full : 
Ihey  are  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal, 
and  have  an  application  far  wider  than 
their  obvious  and  immediate  one. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  some  am- 
biguity will  not  continue  to  exist  as  long 
as  the  nature  of  the  pre-eminence  which 
renders  Sacred  Theology  worthy  the  name 
of  Queen  of  the  Sciences  remains  unde- 
fined. For  she  may  be  such  either  be- 
cause all  that  they  teach  is  contained  and 
demonstrated  in  her,  only  with  more  ex- 
cellent means  and  with  sublimer  learning 
— in  the  way,  for  instance,  that  the  rules 
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of  book-keeping  and  land-surveying  are 
contained  in  a  higher  form  in  arithmetic 
and  in  Euclid,  than  in  the  manuals  of  Ac- 
countants and  Surveyors — or  because  the 
subject  with  which  Theology  is  occupied 
surpasses  in  dignity  all  the  subjects  which 
are  treated  by  the  other  sciences,  and  also 
because  her  teaching  is  carried  on  by 
higher  methods.  That  the  sovereign  title 
and  authority  is  rightfully  due  to  Theology 
in  the  first  of  these  senses,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  affirmed  by  such  Theologians  as  have 
had  any  experience  in  the  other  sciences ; 
not  one  of  whom,  I  beheve,  will  say  that 
Astronomy,  Music,  and  Medicine  are 
more  admirably  and  exactly  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  than  in  the  works 
of  Archimedes,  Ptolemy,  Boetius,  and 
Galen.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  royal 
pre-eminence  is  due  in  the  second  sense, 
by  virtue  of  the  sublimity  of  the  subject 
and  the  admirable  teachings  of  divine  re- 
velations in  those  conclusions  which  the 
mind  of  man  could  grasp  by  no  other 
means,  and  which  most  highly  concern 
the  obtaining  of  everlasting  salvation.  If, 
therefore,  Theology,  occupying  herself 
with  the  highest  of  divine  contemplations, 
and  seated,  by  reason  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority committed  to  her,  in  the  throne  of 
regal  dignity,  descends  not  to  the  lower 
and  humbler  speculations  of  the  inferior 
sciences,  to  which,  as  not  concerning  sal- 
vation, she  is  indifferent ;  her  professors 
ought  not  to  claim  authority  to  issue  de- 
crees in  crafts  which  they  have  not  prac- 
tised or  studied.  Indeed,  to  do  so  would 
be  as  if  an  absolute  prince,  knowing  his 
power  freely  to  command  and  to  enforce 
obedience,  were  to  determine  (he  being 
neither  physician  nor  architect)  that  medi- 
cine and  architecture  should  be  practised 
according  to  his  directions,  to  the  grave 
peril  of  the  wretched  patients*  lives  and 
the  manifest  ruin  of  the  buildings.  More- 
over, to  command  these  same  professors 
of  astronomy  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
their  own  observations  and  demonstra- 
tions, as  being  such  as  can  not  be  other 
than  fallacies  and  sophisms,  is  to  com- 
mand them  to  do  what  is  more  than  im- 
possible, since  it  is  to  require  them  not 
merely  not  to  see  what  they  see,  and  not 
to  understand  what  they  understand,  but 
also  by  searching  to  find  out  the  contrary 
of  that  which  spontaneously  presents  itself. 
Hence,  before  doing  this,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  show  them  how  to  make  the 


powers  of  the  mind  mutually  command 
each  other,  and  set  the  inferior  over  the 
superior ;  so  that  the  imagination  and  the 
will  should  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
believe  the  opposite  of  that  which  the  in- 
tellect perceives.  I  am  still  speaking  of 
purely  natural  propositions,  which  are  not 
matters  of  faith,  not  of  supernatural  ones 
which  are  so.  I  would  beg  the  wise  and 
learned  fathers  .(of  the  church)  to  consider 
with  all  diligence  the  difference  which  exists 
between  matters  of  mere  opinion  and  mat- 
ters of  demonstration,  in  order  that,  bring- 
ing clearly  before  their  minds  the  strin- 
gent force  of  necessary  inference,  they  may 
the  better  convince  themselves  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  professors  of  the  de- 
monstrative sciences  to  alter  their  opinions 
at  will,  so  as  to  be  now  of  one  way  of 
thinking  and  now  of  another.  In  this 
manner  they  will  see  how  great  a  difference 
there  is  between  directing  a  mathematician 
or  philosopher,  and  disposing  of  a  mer- 
chant or  lawyer ;  and  that  demonstrated 
conclusions  about  things  in  nature  or  in 
the  heavens,  do  not  admit  of  being  altered 
with  the  same  ease  as  opinions  as  to  what 
is  permissible  or  not,  under  a  contract, 
mortgage,  or  bill  of  exchange. 

*  "  If,  in  order  utterly  to  extinguish  this 
opinion  (/.<r.  the  heliocentric  theory),  it 
were  enough  to  silence  a  single  individual, 
this  end  could  be  easily  compassed.  The 
case,  however,  stands  otherwise,  since  to 
carry  out  such  a  determination  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prohibit  not  only  the  book 
of  Copernicus,  and  the  writings  of  the 
other  authors  who  follow  the  same  opin- 
ion, but  to  interdict  the  whole  science  of 
astronomy,  and  which  is  more,  to  forbid 
men  looking  towards  heaven,  that  so  they 
might  not  see  Mars  and  Venus  at  one 
time  near  to  the  earth,  and  at  another  far- 
ther off  .  .  .  and  many  other  sensible 
phenomena,  which  can  never  by  any 
means  be  reconciled  to  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem, but  are  unanswerable  arguments  for 
the  Copemican. 

"  But  the  prohibiting  of  this  writer,  now 
that  by  many  new  observations,  and  by 
the  application  of  many  of  the  learned  to 
the  reading  of  him,  his  hypothesis  and 
doctrine  appear  every  day  to  be  matt 
true ;  having  admitted  and  tolerated  it  for 
so  many  years,  whilst  he  was  less  followed, 


*  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  esrtnct  I 
have  followed  Salusbury's  £nglish  yetsion. 
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stu(iie<J,  and  confirmed,  would  seem,  ii)  my 
judgment,  an  affront  to  trudi,  and  a  seek- 
ing tlie  more  to  obscure  and  oppress  her, 
the  more  she  shows  herself  dear -and  con- 
spicuous. 

"The  abolishing  and  censuring,  not  the 
whole  book,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as 
concerns  this  particular  tenet  would,  if  I 
mistake  not,  be  a  still  greater  detriment  to 
souls  i  it  being  an  occasion  of  great  scan- 
dal to  see  a  position  proved,  and  to  see  it 
afterwards  made  a  sin  to  believe  it.  The 
prohibiting  the  whole  science,  what  other 
would  it  be  but  an  open  contempt  of  an 
hundred  lexis  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  teach  us  that  the  glory  and  the 
greatness  of  Almighty  God  are  admirably 
discerned  in  all  his  works,  and  divinely 
read  in  the  open  book  of  heaven  P" 

The  above  extracts  not  only  define 
Galileo's  attitude  towards  the  heliocentric 
theory,  but  siiow  very  plainly  how  little 
his  conviction  was  likely  to  be  shaken  by 
the  adverse  verdict  of  a  committee  of 
Cardinals.  That  after  Uie  formal  de- 
liverance of  the  Index  congregation,  in 
1616,  he  adopted  a  guarded  tone,  and 
avoided  any  expression  of  personal  opinion 
was,  in  Italy  at  the  opening  of  the  lyih' 
century,  only  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  an  ecclesiastical  censure:  indeed  had 
he,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  never 
made  another  reference  to  the  subject,  his 
silence  would  have  afforded  no  warrant  for 
inferring  any  ciiange  of  internal  belief. 
We  are  not,  however,  without  positive  in- 
dications that  during  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  that  event  and  his  own 
condemnation  in  1633.  Galileo's  opinion 
remained  unaltered.  Thus,  in  a  letter 
dated  September  23,  1624,  after  saying 
that  a  certain  Padre  Grassi,  was  not  al- 
together opposed  to  the  earth's  motion,  he 
adds,  "  This  shows  that  he  leans  consider- 
ably to  my  opinions."  Again,  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1619,  he  mentions  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  the  sea.  His  explanation,*  as  he  him- 
self tells  us  in  a  letter  of  December  7, 
1624,  "  involved  the  truth  of  the  Copemi- 

Even  in  the  miserable  years  which  suc- 
ceeded his  condemnation  —  years  spent 
under  the  spying  vigilance,  the  watchful 
suspicion,  and  the  reiterated  menaces  of 

"  The  crroneousness  of  this  explanation  ifocs 
not,  nf  course,  affect  tlie  object  with  which  1 
meolion  it  here. 

Kiw  SgKm.-Yoi.  XIX..  No 


the  Holy  Office— Galileo  still  occasionally 
mentions  the  earth's  motions  in  his  letters, 
but  it  is  now  in  that  tone  of  irony,  veiling 
the  keenest  contempt  under  language  of 
profound  submission  to  the  will  of  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  which  he  had  em- 
ployed with  such  wonderful  effect,  and 
with  consequences  so  disastrous  to  himself, 
in  his  celebrated  dialogue  on  the  two  rival 
systems  of  the  world.  A  specimen  of  this 
mode  of  finding  a  vent  for  his  pent-up 
feelings  of  just  indignation,  is  preserved  to 
us  in  a  letter  written  on  March  29,  1641, 
only  nine  months  before  his  death.  It  is 
addressed  to  an  old  pupil,  who  was  a  de- 
cided Copernican,  and  opens  with  a  pre- 
face so  pompously  papal,  that,  but  for  a 
sly  sally  against  "  Ptolemy  and  his  allies," 
and  a  hint  to  his  correspondent  to  read  up 
a  particular  point  in  his  "  unlucky  dia- 
logue," it  might  easily  be  taken  to  indicate 
a  real  abandonment  of  his  cherished  tenet. 

The  reader  is,  I  hope,  by  this  time  con- 
vinced that  from  his  thirtieth  year  until  his 
death  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  Galileo 
held  firmly  and  unwaveringly  to  the  truth 
of  the  Copernican  system. 

It  remains  to  enquife  whether,  such 
being  the  case,  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of 
the  Inquisition  must  cause  us  to  regard 
him  as,  in  the  language  of  the  Dublin 
Reviewer,  "  one  of  the  most  mendacious 
and  cowardly  poltroons  who  ever  appear- 
ed in  public  life."  Let  us  try  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  position  of  the  persecuted 
philosopher  when  he  was  making  up  his 
mind  what  line  to  adopt  in  the  approach- 
ing trial.  We  may  imagine  him  reasoning, 
with  himself  somewhat  as  follows: — 

"  If  I  declare  my  belief  in  Copernicanj- 
ism,  and  refuse  to  abandon  it,  the  conse- 
quences to  myself  mil  probably  be  that 
after  undergoing  cruel  tortures,  I  shall  be 
left  to  linger  out  the  remnant  of  my  days 
ir.  a  dungeon  of  the  Holy  Office.  The 
new  ideas  which  a  few  more  years  might 
have  ripened  into  important  discoveries,. 
especially  those  which  I  believe  are  des- 
tined to  form  the  basis  of  the  yet  unborn 
science  of  motion,  will  tlius  be  utterly  lost 
to  the  world.  All  my  books  will,  of 
course,  be  put  upon  the  Index ;  and  the 
work  of  my  whole  life  all  but  obliterated. 
I  shall  not  even  have  the  salisfactbn  of 
giving  an  open  testimony  to  the  truth  be- 
fore the  world  :  all  that  can  ever  be  known 
of  n^y  fate  will  be  that  I  entered  the  gates 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  never  seen  tc  ■ 
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quit  them  again.  I  shall  simply  go  down 
noiselessly  into  silence.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  make  an  absolute  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  tribunal,  I  may  reasonably 
hope  to  escape  without  any  other  punish- 
ment than  the  prohibition  of  my  dialogue, 
and  thus  be  able  to  devote  my  remaining 
years,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science."         ' 

Other  influences,  both  physical  and 
moral,  undoubtedly  threw  their  weight  into 
the  scale  of  submission.  The  efllicacy  of 
protracted  bodily  suffering  in  loosening  the 
tenacity  of  the  will  is  notorious.  Galileo 
had  long  labored  under  more  than  one 
painful  malady,  and,  just  at  the  crisis  of 
his  trial,  was  visited  with  a  paroxysm  of 
gout.  After  a  most  trying  journey,  in  a 
litter,  from  Florence  to  Rome,  undertaken 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  in  obedience 
to  the  threatening  and  peremptory  sum- 
mons of  the  Holy  Office,  and  involving  a 
quarantine  of  eighteen  days  at  a  wretched 
station,  destitute  of  all  comforts  for  a  sick 
man,  GaHleo  reached  Rome  on  February 
13,  1633.  In  accordance  with  the  cruelly 
deliberate  procedure  of  the  Inquisition,  he 
was  kept  in  suspense  for  two  months  be- 
fore his  case  came  on,  and  then  hijs  ex- 
aminations took  place  at  long  intervals, 
separated  by  weeks  of  terrible  anxiety. 
The  last  was  on  June  21,  the  day  before 
that  on  which  sentence  was  pronounced. 
No  one  can  doubt  what  the  effect  of  all 
this  was  likely  to  be  on  a  suffering  invalid 
who  was  entering  his  70th  year. 

The  wishes  of  those  persons  to  whom 
Galileo  was  bound  by  the  strongest  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  and  friendship,  were  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  emphasis  in  favor 
of  his  adopting  a  submissive  line  of  con- 
duct. The  Tuscan  ambassador,  Niccolini, 
who  showed  himself,  throughout  the  affair, 
the  warmest  and  staunchest  supporter  of 
the  persecuted  old  man,  urged  this  policy 
upon  him  as  approved  by  the  Government 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to  whose 
personal  service  Galileo  was  attached. 
The  Grand  Duke  himself  had  caused  letters 
to  be  addressed  to  all  the  Cardinals  who 
were  members  of  the  Holy  Office,  entreat- 
ing their  favorable  consideration  of  his 
servant's  case.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to 
know  that,  even  under  the  combined  pres- 
sure thus  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from 
every  quarter,  Galileo  did  not  come  to  the 
resolution  of  denying  the  truth  to  which 
the  best  part  of  his  Ufe  had  been  devoted, 


without  an  agonizing  internal  struggle.  A 
despatch  of  Niccolini  to  his  Government 
enables  us  to  be  witnesses  of  the  conflict, 
and  to  watch  the  iron  of  the  Inquisition 
slowly  entering  into  his  soul.  The  ambas- 
sador, writing  three  days  before  the  first 
examination,  describe§  how,  finding  that 
Galileo  spoke  of  maintaining  his  opinions 
before  the  Inquisition,  he  had  exhorted 
him  to  abandon  such  an  intention,  and  to 
submit  to  whatever  the  tribunal  required 
him  to  believe  or  hold'  in  the  matter. 
"  He,"  continued  Niccolini,  "  is  in  terrible 
affliction,  and,  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I 
find  him  so  sunk  since  yesterday,  that  I 
entertain  fears  for  his  life." 

Had  Galileo  stood  by  his  opinions  to 
the  last,  he  would  have  performed  an  act 
of  almost  superhuman  heroism,  in  sacrifi- 
cing himself  for  a  mere  speculative  opinion, 
to  believe  which  could  make  no  man 
morally  better,  or  to  disbelieve  it  morally 
worse.  That  he  failed  to  attain  this  sub- 
lime height  of  self-abandonment  affords  no 
ground  for  inferring  that  he  would  have 
succumbed  under  a  less  exceptionally 
severe  temptation :  it  does  not  even  show 
that  he  would  have  lacked  the  martyr's 
courage,  had  the  truth  to  be  maintained 
been  a  religious  belief  deemed  vitally 
bound  up  with  eternal  weal  or  woe.  Huss, 
or  Savonarola,  might  well  have  declined 
martyrdom  for  some  abstract  opinion  in 
speculative  Theology,  and  even  the  Dublin 
Reviewer,  though  he  calls  Galileo  a 
"  cowardly  poltroon,"  might  object  to  be 
racked  in  defence  of  his  theory  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  pontifical  congregations. 

By  nothing  short  of  absolute  submission 
to  the  will  of  his  judges,  could  Galileo 
hope  to  attain  the  immunity  he  desired : 
even  the  unconditional  surrender  which 
he  actually  made  barely  saved  him  from  the 
torture,  and  failed  to  save  him  from  con- 
demnation and  sentence  of  imprisonment 
While,  therefore,  a  slight  stain  of  unvera- 
city  unquestionably  attaches  to  Galileo's 
memory,  the  heavy  responsibility  involved 
in  driving  a  fellow-creature  by  tJie  fear  of 
torture  and  ruin,  to  declare  solemnly  be- 
fore God  that  to  he  false,  which  he  in- 
wardly believes  to  be  true,  must  rest 
mainly  on  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  by  declining  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
on  behalf  of  the  Copernican  theory,  Galileo 
took  the  very  step  which  ensured  its  ulti- 
mate triumph.     In  the  subsequent  years  of 
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Study  purchased  by  his  humilialiog  sub-  movement;    and    Newton  reared  on  the 

mission,  helaiddown  the  great  elementary  firni  basis  thus    made   ready  lo  his  hand 

principles  of  dynamics ;  Kepler  contribut-  the  magnificent,  structure  of  universal  gra- 

ed  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of  planetary  vitation. — Macmilian's  Magaun(. 
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Will  the  reflective  reader  aslc  himself  iiV/ ^y'/'/f  promulgated  by  Thomas  Aniello 
why  it  is  that  French  journalists  absorb  so  (Masaniello)  at  Naples  in  1648  ;  their 
much  larger  a  share  of  public  attention  Goddess  Reason  had  been  imagined  so 
than  the  newspaper  writers  of  other  coun-  far  back  as  1535  by  thai  Anabaptist  fana- 
tries?  They  are  not  more  argumentative  tic  John  Bokkold — better  known  as  John 
than  the  English,  they  are  unquestionably  of  Leyden — who  stirred  up  Munster 
less  wise  than  Germans,  they  yield  to  the  against  its  bishop -prince,  and  held 
Americans  in  the  versatility  of  polemical  anarchical  revets  in  the  city  for  sisc  months ; 
invective,  and  even  to  the  Irish  in  their  and  even  that  queerest  of  Republican  in- 
favorite  art  of  screaming  about  nothing ;  novations,  which  consisted  in  placing  mili- 
as  to  epigrammatic  wit,  the  Italians  with  tary  commanders  under  the  constant 
their  pasquinades  are,  in  this  respect,  more  supervision  of  civil  commissioners,  was 
than  their  masters.  Frenchman  them-  simply  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  whose 
selves  explain  the  interest  they  excite  by  meddlesome  deputies,  as  we  know,  ham- 
pretending  that  they  are  the  leaders  of  pered  and  plagued  Marlborough  almost  to 
human  thought ;  but  [his  is  a  little  piece  perdition.  France,  it  may  be  urged,  has 
of  vanity  with  not  much  truth  in  it.  Tlie  artistic  and  literary  renown,  a  great  name 
French  are  great  adapters  and  magnifiers  in  science,  immense  military  glory,  and  a 
of  other  men's  ideas,  but  their  genius  is  moral  influence  reaching  far  beyond  the 
not  of  the  inventive  sort.  All  that  is  confines  of  her  own  territory;  but  these 
practical  in  their  political  theories  comes  again  are  catch  phrases  which  do  not  bear 
to  them  from  England  or  America  ;  and  very  dose  examination.  France  has  own- 
when  the  Communalisis  raised  the  standard  ed  neither  a  Michael  Angelo  nor  a  Rubens, 
of  rebellion  in  the  name  of  what  seemed  to  a  Dante  nor  a  Shakespeare,  a  Galileo  r 


them  a  new  and  indispensable  right — ^that 
is,  local  self-government — ihey  were  only 
claiming  an  institution  which  has  flou 
'a  Britain  for  now  five  hundred  years. 


Mozart  nor  a  Rossini.  As  to 
military  glory,  before  Napoleon,  who  was 
a  Corsican,  vanquished  the  armies  of  dis- 
united and  distracted  Germany,  thrf  mi!i- 


Even  in  philosophy,  the  EncycIopEedists  of  tary  annals  of  France  offered  a  long  s 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  are  credited  of  such  crushing  defeats  as  Cressy,  Poic- 
by  their  countrymen  with  having  been  the  tiers,  Agincourt,  Pavia,  Blenheim,  Ramil- 
first  apostles  of  rationalism,  did  nothing  lies,  Malplaquet,  Gudenarde,  and  Rosbach, 
but  follow  the  lead  of  Hobbes  and  Locke ;  only  chequered,  here  and  there,  by  a  feiv 
and  as  their  writings  were  at  bottom  rather  easy  triumphs  over  weak  neighbors,  or  by 
attacks  upon  Popety  and  the  Jesuits  than  noisy  inlemecine  struggles,  so  that  now-a- 
deliberate  impeachments  of  the  Christian  days  partisans  of  the  white  flag  are  reduced 
dogma,  it  mny  be  said  that  ihey  were  to  boasting  over  the  one  victory  of  Fontc- 
vinually  continuers  of  the  Reformation,  noy,  which  was  gained  not  by  a  French- 
The  Revolutionists  of  '93  certainly  seemed  man,  but  by  Marshal  Saxe,  a  German. 
to  go  a  good  way  in  experimental  novelty,  Turning  now  to  moral  influence,  we  see 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  single  one  of  their  that  whereas  an  Englishman  finds  his  Ian- 
vagaries  which,  if  we  look  to  it,  can  be  ac-  guage,  literature,  and  institutions  thriving 
cepted  as  original.  When  they  beheaded  over  a  third  of  the  globe,  and  whereas 
thrir  king  and  republicanized  the  calendar,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Dutchmen,  and 
they  repeated  acts  peqietcated  with  much  Germans  can  point  to  prosperous  settle- 
less  fuss  and  disorder  by  the  Roundiieads ;  menis  of  their  founding  in  North  and 
their  Rights  of  Man  were  a  plagiarism — on  South  America,  Africa  and  Australia, 
paper,  for  few  of  the  "  Rights"  look  living  Frenchman  have  done  so  little  to  propa- 
efiiccl — aiJilagna  Charta  and  of  the  Retti  gate  theit  name  and  customs  by  colooiz- 
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ing,  that  Algeria  itself  would  retain  not  a 
trace  of  them  if  once  the  garrisons  were  re- 
moved. To  be  sure  all  these  circumstances 
need  not  constitute  a  reason  why  we  Eng- 
lish should  be  indifferent  to  the  French, 
but  they  make  us  wonder  why  such  a 
comparatively  inferior  nation  should  arouse 
so  much  more  attention  than  ourselves,  as 
they  undoubtedly  do.  Great  as  our  own 
power,  and  successful  as  our  own  institu- 
tions may  be,  we,  as  Englishmen,  cannot 
be  in  perpetual  adoration  before  them ; 
but  that  foreign  States  should  rank  us 
rather  below  than  on  a  line  with  the 
French,  and  should  have  done  so  from 
time  immemorial,  both  when  France  rear- 
ed her  head  and  crowed  and  when  she  lay 
bruised  under  our  feet,  is  a  mysterious 
thing  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
seeking  the  causes  of  France's  popularity 
outside  her  actual  achievements  or  deserts. 
But  we  need  not  search  far.  French- 
men owe  their  popularity  not  so  much  to 
their  qualities  as  to  their  defects,  though  it 
should  be  noticed  that  their  defects,  being 
exempt  from  hypocrisy,  often  wear  an 
honester  look  than  other  people's  virtues. 
If  the  French  affected  British  propriety, 
German 'gravity,  Spanish  superciliousness, 
or  if  they  were  servile  as  the  Italians,  we 
might  speak  in  severe  terms  of  their  un- 
governable natures,  their  inordinate  bump- 
tiousness, factiousness,  and  immorality. 
But  how  be  angry  with  men  who  are  the 
first  to  laugh  at  their  own  vices,  and  who 
yet  retain  self-respect  enough  to  show  that 
they  think  none  the  worse  of  themselves 
for  being  sinners  ?  It  is  in  this  inner  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  that  lies  the  great 
charm  of  the  French  ;  they  do  wrong,  but 
there  is  such  a  smiling  candor  in  their  way- 
wardness that  it  disarms  censure.  British 
and  German  vice  is  an  ugly  thing  because 
it  is  underhand  and  cloaked  with  a  pre- 
tense of  respectability  which  renders  it 
doubly  offensive.  If  we  look  at  a  crowd 
of  young  English  people  disporting  them- 
selves loosely  in  a  casino,  we  see  at  once 
by  their  constrained  attitudes  or  by  their 
boisterous  gaiety  that  they  are  ill  at  ease 
and  trying  to  stifle  the  prickings  of  their 
consciences  which  tell  them  that  they  are 
misbehaving  themselves.  Some,  perhaps, 
are  cynically  dissolute,  but  the  majority 
are  ashamed  of  themselves,  and  will  slink 
away  from  the  place  of  riot,  dreading  to  be 
seen,  and  consequently  throwing  upon 
themselves  and   their  dissipation  an  air 


wholly  disreputable.  In  the  same  way  a 
young  Spaniard  who  stalks  off  grandly 
from  a  house  of  debauchery  to  pay  his 
orisons  at  the  shrine  of  his  patron  saint, 
and  who,  in  speaking  to  a  tailor  whose 
bill  he  does  not  intend  to  pay,  adopts  a 
tone  of  grandiloquent  haughtiness,  is  a 
grotesque  creature  exciting  little  sympathy. 
But  a  Frenchman  who  laughingly  brags 
that  he  has  got  the  better  of  his  tailor,  and 
French  people  of  both  sexes  who  revel  at 
casinos,  are  all  in  their  ways  funny  and 
seductive ;  because  there  is  not  one  among 
them,  man  or  woman,  but  feels  that  his  or 
her  mission  in  this  life  is  amusement,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  make  a  secret  of 
the  matter.  Viewed  in  this  light  French- 
men occupy  towards  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  position  filled  in  private  circles  by 
those  merry,  bright- witted  rakes  who,  with 
impunity,  do  and  say  things  for  which 
steadier  persons  would  be  ostracised. 
They  are  in  fact  the  spoiled  children  of 
this  earth,  whom  we  love  in  our  own  de- 
spite, and  towards  whose  extravagances, 
political  and  social,  we  shall  always  feel 
indulgently.  We  do  not  envy  them  their 
institutions,  and  often,  aloud,  we  thank 
Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  these  men  are; 
but  inwardly,  we  rejoice  that  there  should 
be  a  nation  ever  ready  to  put  our  own  un- 
spoken thoughts  into  words,  and  to  fling 
stones  for  us  at  the  many  fallacies,  hum- 
bugs, and  prejudices  which  we  dare  not  as- 
sail ourselves.  In  this  respect  the  en- 
couragements we  bestow  on  the  French 
resemble  not  only  the  kindness  we  cherish 
for  rakes,  but  also  the  patronage  which 
noblemen  of  old  used  to  vouchsafe  to  court 
jesters,  whom  they  egged  on  to  say  spite- 
ful things  and  to  play  pranks  against  big 
people  who  could  not  be  molested  other- 
wise. If  the  jester  was  whipped  for  his 
pains,  the  nobles  put  on  a  virtuous  expres- 
sion which  seemed  to  say  that  he  had 
quite  deserved  it ;  and  so  we,  when  the 
French  have  got  into  trouble  through  try- 
ing, with  our  warm  approval,  to  effect 
something — say  a  Revolution  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Republic — which  we 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  at- 
tempted on  our  shores;  so  we  moralize 
finely  over  their  failure,  and  say,  "  What 
could  you  expect  of  such  a  people?" 
After  the  cruel  humiliations  of  their  late 
war  and  the  Commune,  it  looked  as  if  the 
French  had  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the  cat's- 
paw  part  they  had  been  made  to  play  by 
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other  nations,  and  their  serious  writers  in- 
veighed in  bitter  terms  against  the  foreign- 
ers who  liad  always  goaded  them  on  to 
ridiculous  or  perilous  adventures  at  hotne 
and  abroad,  and  tiien  left  them  in  the 
lurch,  "  Foreigners,"  they  said,  "  were  de- 
lighted to  see  us  liberate  the  Italians,  but 
they  gave  us  no  help,  and  would  have 
given  us  none  if  our  generous  folly  had 
drawn  down  on  us,  as  it  very  nearly  did,  a 
coalition  of  all  Germany.  It  pleased  them 
again  to  see  us  try  to  civilise  Mexico,  and 
found  there  an  empire  which  should  check 
the  United  States;  but  they  left  us  to 
manage  this,  as  also  the  settlement  of  the 
Roman  question,  single-handed;  just  as 
they  would  have  had  us,  single-handed,  go 
forth  to  free  the  Poles,  defend  the  Danes, 
and  save  Saxony  and  Hanover  from  being 
swallowed  up.  As  to  home  matters, 
foreigners  seem  to  regard  our  country  as 
an  insensible  body  politic  on  which  the 
most  venturesome  experiments  can  be 
practised  as  in  corpore  vUi ;  and  dema- 
gogues like  Gambetta,  Lours  Blanc,  and 
Delescluze  are  enthusiastically  applauded 
by  the  very  men  who  are  loudest  in  de- 
nouncing the  Radicals  of  their  own  lands. 
We  have  been  pricked  on,  in  short,  to  act 
as  the  Quixotes  and  clowns  of  Europe ; 
and  if  now  and  then  we  appeared  to  lead» 
other  nations,  we  did  so  only  like  those 
unluckly  sappers  who  walk  in  the  van  of 
itrmies.  Jt  is  not  the  sappers  who  have 
settled  the  line  of  march  ;  those  who  did 
that  are  behind,  but  the  sappers  are  sent 
in  front  to  dear  the  way  and  run  the  risks 
of  ambush." 

This  is  tlie  substance  of  what  French- 
men wrote  in  the  first  hours  that  followed 
defeat;  but  their  fit  of  perspicacity  was 
ahori-Iivcd.  Now  that  thirty  months  have 
'dapsed,  they  have  resumed  their  old  habit 
of  laughing  at  themselves  and  at  others, 
of  blustering,  quarrelling,  cutting  capers, 
and  shouting ;  and  Europe  surveys  them 
with  the  same  wondering  curiosity  as  be- 
iOK,  setting  them  down  for  a  people  who 
arc  decidedly  incorrigible,  and  who,  victo- 
rious or  beaten,  will  continue  to  amuse, 
frighten,  and  scandalize  other  nations  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  This  being  so,  it 
tnay  please  the  reader  to  be  introduced  fa- 
miliarly to  the  score  or  so  of  journalists 
who  sway  French  people,  such  as  they  are, 
and  make  up  what  is  popularly  called  ''  the 
great  voice  of  the  Freftch  Press."  The 
present  writer  speaks  ol  them  from  person- 


al knowledge,  and  will  endeavor  to  sketch 
them,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  their  natural  co- 


A  name  that  is  often  quoted  in  London 
papers  is  that  of  M.  John  Lemoinne,  who 
writes  for  tlie  yourrtitl  lirs  Dibats.  There 
are  jilentv  of  English  Essayists  as  cle- 
ver as  M,  Lemoinne,  whose  names  are 
not  known  to  the  public,  and  never  will 
be;  but  to  see  a  Frenchman  write  sound 
sense>  without  rhapsody  appears  so  strange 
a  thing  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  that 
whenever  M,  Lemoinne  puts  his  hand  to  a 
long  leather  we  hear  of  it  from  Lerwick  to 
Land's  End.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  gratify 
us  that  M,  Lemoinne  was  brought  up  in 
England,  owed  his  first  successes  to  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  English  literature,  and 
speaks  our  language  with  a  musical  puri- 
ty not  often  found  even  amongst  us  na- 
tives. He  is  now  fifty-eight,  and  is  a 
thoughtful,  undemonstrative  man,  who 
wears  a  wliite  neck-cloth,  and  has  passed 
his  manhood  in  wondering  why  France 
should  not  adapt  herself  to  British  institu- 
tions. About  two  years  ago  he  let  him- 
self be  converted  to  Republicanism,  much 
as  a  man  is  converted  to  swallowing  a 
black-draught ;  but  he  readily  seized  on 
the  Fusion  as  a  pretext  for  changing  sides 
again,  and  on  the  evening  when  the  Count 
de  Cliambord's  letter  of  renunciation  was 
made  public  there  was  not  an  unhappier 
face  in  Paris  than  M.  Lemoinne's.  Inhis 
solemn  way,  M.  Lemoinne  has  two  bug- 
bears :  ist,  the  British  newspaper  which 
writes  up  M.  Gambetta  in  one  column  and 
sneers  down  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  nextj; 
and  and,  the  British  politician  of  the  Pal- 
merston  scliool,  who  asserts  that  French- 
men are  not  fit  for  liberty,  and  can  only  be 
managed  by  a  government  like  the  Second 
Empire.  Full  two-thirds  of  the  leaders  M. 
Lemoinne  has  ever  penned  are  protests 
against  the  latter  proposition,  and  during 
the  Empire  M.  Lemoinne  was  backed  up 
by  a  most  distinguished  phalanx  of  .\nglo- 
philists  such  as  MM.  St.  Marc  Girardin, 
Eugone  Forcadc,  I'r^vost  Paradol,  and 
Edouard  Herve,  the  last  of  whom  alone 
survives.  Of  these  gentlemen  it  may  tru- 
ly be  said  that  they  knew  the  British  Con- 
stitution as  well  as  if  it  were  an  invention 
of  their  own.  When  Mr.  Bright  thunder- 
ed against  this  or  that  "  superannuated 
contrivance,"    when    Mr.   Beales's  good 
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friends  pulled  up  the  Park  railings,  when 
Mr.  Stuart- Mill  lent  his  countenance  to 
woman  suffrage  or  crotchety  agrarian 
schemes,  and  when  Mr.  Disraeli  dished 
the  Whigs  in  the  ingenious  fashion  we  re- 
member, M.  Lemoinne  and  his  co-thinkers 
all  uttered  piercing  cries  as  if  they  were 
being  personally  molested.  For  ^all  that, 
they  made  few  proselytes  outside  the  ranks 
of  educated  Frenchmen.  Parisians  ap- 
proved their  articles  because  the  Debuts 
and  other  papers  in  which  their  effusions 
were  published  were  much  disliked  by  the 
Emperor ;  and  being  disagreeable  to  the 
reigning  potentate  has  always  been  a  pow- 
erful element  in  French  politics.  But  ave- 
rage Parisians  were  sceptical  as  to  the  pa- 
naceal  properties  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion for  distempers  of  the  body  politic ;  and 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  the  Anglo- 
philists  ^^ere  carried  onwards  by  the  tide 
of  events,  or  left  high  and  dry  miles  be- 
hind it.  M.  Herv^,  who  is  editor  of  the 
journal  de  Paris  and  an  amiable,  scholar- 
ly writer,  much  terrified  by  the  unwashed 
face  of  Democracy — M.  Herve  still  does 
battle  for  Westminster  customs  in  his  jour- 
nal, which  is  the  organ  of  the  Orleans  fa- 
mily ;  but  M.  Lemoinne  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  opinion,  except  that  eve- 
rything and  everybody  are  going  wrong. 
A  short  while  since,  he  declared  ruefully 
that  Reason  had  ceased  to  have  a-  voice 
in  public  matters,  and  he  is  in  just  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  may  cause  us  to  hear  any 
morning  that  he  has  retired  from  militant 
journalism.  The  readers  of  the  Revue  ties 
Deux  Mondes  would  not  complain  of  this, 
for  they  might  get  a  new  series  of  literary 
essays  like  the  Life  of  Brummei,  Efiglish 
Electoral  Habits^  and  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
ivick^  which  first  drew  public  notice  on  M. 
Lemoinne  some  thirty  years  ago;  but  jour- 
nalists at  once  learned,  able,  and  tempe- 
rate are  everywhere  so  scarce  that  one 
must  hope  M. Lemoinne  will  be  content  to 
take  the  world  as  he  finds  it,  nor  be  dis- 
gusted because  he  cannot  lift  it  out  of  its 
wayward  grooves.  M.  Lemoinne  is  not 
decorated,  nor  has  he  ever  sought  a  post 
under  Government,  though  he  could  long 
ago  have  had  his  pick  of  good  places  for 
the  asking.  The  reason  of  this  abstinence 
is  that  M.  Lemoinne  looks  upon  journalism 
as  being  itself  a  profession,  the  bdton  in 
which  is  a  character  for  independence  and 
truth,  which  character  M.  Lemoinne  has 
got.     A  prefectship  would  be  no  promo- 


tion, and  indeed  it  might  put  him  in  grie- 
vous straits :  for  if  M.  Lemoinne  were  ap- 
pointed prefect,  he  would  not  fail  to  com- 
mence ruling  on  British  principles.  With 
Hallam  for  his  daily  guide,  Blackstojie  for 
his  philosopher  and  friend,  he  would  mea- 
sure the  length  of  his  prerogatives  by 
those  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant ;  whereat  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  perceiving  that 
he  neither  imprisoned  any  body,  nor  sup- 
pressed newspapers,  nor  had  recourse  to  the 
military  to  disperse  meetings  of  orderly 
citizens  assembled  to  discuss  politics,  would 
conclude  that  he  had  none  of  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  to  a  French  official,  and 
dismiss  him  with  ignominy. 
'  To  speak  of  M.  Louis  Veuillot  in  the 
same  breath  with  temperate  journalism 
seems  a  strong  measure,  but  the  shock  may 
be  broken  by  coupling  with  M.  Veuillot's 
name  that  of  M.  £rnest  Renan,  M.  Le- 
moinne's  colleague  on  the  Debats,  Now, 
M.  Renan  is  the  champion  of  fi^ee-thought 
and  M.  Veuillot  the  beadle  of  Catholic  or- 
thodoxy ;  yet  by  a  freak  of  fate,  these  two 
gentlemen,  who  stand  at  the  opposite  poles 
of  journalism,  happen  to  be  the  two  most 
skilful  and  pungent  writers  of  their  own 
language.  The  most  courtly  and  classical 
among  French  writers  is  Count  de  R^mu- 
#sat;  the  most  academical  in  purism  M. 
Guizot  or  M.  Barth^l^my  St.  HiUire ;  the 
sweetest  and  softest,  M.  Octave  Feuillet ; 
and  the  most  Parisian,  M.  Edmond  About : 
but  for  extent  of  vocabulary,  and  for  a 
complete  mastery  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  French  tongue,  there  are  no  two  such 
penmen  as  MM.  Renan  and  Veuillot;  and 
if  only  M.  Renan  shared  M.  VeuUlot*s 
love  for  controversy,  there  might  be  some 
hot  skirmishes  now  and  then  to  keep  the 
Boulevards  lively.  Unfortunately,  M.  Re- 
nan writes  seldom,  and  he  never  gives 
heed  to  personal  attacks.  A  man  of  fifty 
with  quiet,  winning  manners,  a  pleasing 
voice,  and  a  handsome  face,  clean  shaven 
as  a  priest's,  no  one  would  take  him  for 
the  best  abused  man  on  the  face  of  the 
globe — the  author  who,  with  his  Life  of 
yesus^  has  sowed  doubt  broadcast,  earned 
at  M.  Veuillot's  hands  the  title  of  "  whole- 
sale peoplerof  madhouses  and  Antichrist," 
and  been  solemnly  excommunicated  by 
the  Pope.  Yet  the  strangest  thing  about 
M.  Renan  is,  that  having  been  educated 
for  holy  orders,  he  has  retained  none  of 
the  casuistry  of  Romish  seminaries.  He 
refused  ordination  (and  thereby  renounced 
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lucrolive  preferment,  which  had  been  pro- 
misetl  him)  because  his  master,  M.  Du- 
panloup,  now  Bishop  of  Orleans,  was  un- 
able to  solve  some  doubts  that  had  beset 
him  ;  and  ever  since  he  first  put  a  pen  to  pa- 
per he  has  abided  by  two  maxims :  to 
make  his  own  meaning  clear,  and  never  by 
a  subterfuge  to  avoid  facing  the  argument  of 
an  adversary.  M.  Renan  may  be  accept- 
ed as  the  incarnation  of  that  French  pas- 
sion for  logic  which  will  take  nothing  for 
granted,  but  must  have  it  all  proved  by 
•rule  of  tliumb, .  The  consequence  is,  that 
instead  of  being  a  Republican,  he  is  a  the- 
oretic Monarchist  (without  reference  to 
particular  dynasties),  reflection  having  con- 
vinced him  that  Republicanism,  however 
sound  in  doctrine,  has  invariably  broken 
down  {save  in  small  States)  in  practice. 
This  is  a  bitter  pill  for  Republicans  of  the 
Louis  Blanc  type  to  swallow;  but  the 
great  difference  between  M,  Renan's  style 
of  reasoning  and  theirs  is  that  they  will 
make  no  allowance  for  facts  which  do  not 
tally  with  their  preconceived  notions  and 
prejudices,  whereas  M.  Renan  starts  with- 
out any  prejudice,  and  aims  solely  at  dis- 
covering abstract  truth,  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
whom  we  have  all  of  us  met  in  London 
or  Brighton  at  the  period  wh5n  he  was 
English  correspondent  to  tha  Tcm/^s,  and 
who  now  divides  his  time  between  fidgety 
silence  in  the  National  Assembly  and  oc- 
casional dogmatic  contributions  to  the  Red 
Rappel — M.  Louis  Blanc,  with  his  syste- 
inatic  one-sidedness,  would  make  any  fair- 
tempered  man  hate  Republicanism,  and 
he  has  made  such  men  hate  it  by  the  thou- 
sand. A  d^nty  homunculus  (as  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  might  call  him),  smaller  in  stature  than 
even  M.  Thiers,  ivith  a  wizen,  hairlras 
face,  dapper  hands,  feminine  voice,  and  a 
feline  method  in  conversation,  he  has  been 
surnamed  the  Jesuit  of  Republicanism, 
and  is  the  originator  of  that  sound  theory 
that  Republicanism  is  a  law  of  nature,  and 
that  nations  have  no  right  to  set  up  kings, 
even  if  it  suits  them.  Fiemissing  all  his 
arguments  with  this  hypothesis,  he  rejects 
lessons  of  history,  experience,  facts,  knoW' 
ledge,  and  all  expedient  policy  in  short, 
and  is,  in  his  own  way,  every  whit  as  in- 
tolerant as  the  most  fanatical  of  Legiti' 
mists.  Indeed,  if  there  be  Legitimists  so 
hot,  it  is  because  there  are  Republicans  so 
fractious — pragmatical  little  men,  who  ride 
big  hobbies  over  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
mankind,   and  would  have  all  humanity 


bow  to  an  ideal  power  of  Democracy,  as 
absurdly  overcolored  as  the  daubs  which 
are  hung  up  outside  shows  to  set  clowns 
agape.  M.  Louis  Blanc  cannot  under- 
stand th^t  a  man  of  M.  Renan's  intellect 
should  be  so  feeble  as  to  look  at  two  sides 
of  a  question  ;  and  M.  Renan  is  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  why  a  man  should  swear  that 
the  whole  earth  is  red  because  his  own 
spectacles  happen  to  be  scarlet.  M.  Louis 
Blanc  will  go  to  his  final  judgment  with 
the  ten  volumes  of  his  Hisloiredela  Rh<o- 
liilion  under  his  arm,  and  he  will  point  to 
his  panegyric  of  Robespierre  with  the  sat- 
isfaction of  one  who  has  done  his  best  to 
promote  goodwill  and  confusion  among 
men.  M.  Renan  will  reach  his  death-bed 
unshaken  in  the  belief  that  if  MM.  Robes- 
pierre and  Louis  Blanc  had  flourished  to- 
gether, the  one  would  have  eaten  up  the 
other  and  left  the  world  but  Utile  the  bet- 
ter for  being  abandoned  to  the  incisive  ex- 
periments of  the  survivor.* 

But  to  return  to  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  who 
hates  MM.  Renan  and  Louis  Blanc  with 
equal  piety.  This  modem  Torquemada 
has  not  always  been  the  ferocious  Ultra- 
montanist  we  behold  him  now.  Like  Au- 
gustine of  Hippo  he  passed  his  £arly  life 
among  the  profligates,  contributing  to  comic 
news  sheets,  fighting  duels  with  actors 
whom  he  had  quizzed  and  brother  journa- 
lists whom  he  had  libelled,  and  publishing 
a  novel,  BHimnik  Femim,  much  less  edi- 
fying in  its  tendency  than  the  title  might 
suggest.  But  having  gone  on  a  tour  to 
Rome  in  1838,  when  he  was  just  five-and- 
twenty  years  old,  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  Easter  week  wrought  such  a  powerful 
cflect  on  him  that  he  came  back  an  altered 
man.  Good-bye  to  songs  and  suppers, 
revelries  and  profane  literature.  M.  Veuil- 
loi's  friends  laughed  at  the  change  that 
had  come  over  him,  and  augured  that  it 
would  wear  ofl";  but  M.  Veuillot  growling- 
ly  anathematized  them,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  he  has  been  busy  classing  his  fellow- 

*  Tbe  writer  thinks  it  well  lo  Hate  that,  in  ei- 
pressmg  his  admiraticm  far  M.  Eniest  Reaan's 
impartiality  and  good  faith  ks  a  logician,  he  offecs 
no  opinion  on  the  IJfe  ef  yiius,  which  is  not  in 
ion  here.  M.Kenan  is  not  infillible ;  but 
who  heard  his  lectnres  when  he  was  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  the  College  de  France,  and 
tliose  who  reail  the  political  and  lilerary  arlicleg 
which  he  contributes  from  time  to  time  to  the  De- 
ia/j  and  Hanu  des  Dtux  Mimdes,  must  do  him  jus- 
tice as  a  reasouer,  however  much  they  may  differ 
from  his  views  on  Christianity. 
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men  into  two  categories ;  namely,  a  very 
small  one,  who  will  troop  into  heaven  be- 
hind him  because  they  subscribe  to  his 
newspaper,  LUnivers^  or,  at  all  events, 
adopt  its  tenets ;  and  a  painfully  large  one, 
who  will  be  kept  waiting  at  the  gates  with- 
out a  chance  of  ever  obtaining  admittance. 
Priests  of  all  shades,  bishops,  and  even  a 
few  saints  jostle  one  another  in  this  last 
category,  for  M.  Veuillot  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  has  long  since  learned  that  the 
cowl  does  not  make  the  monk.  Of  his 
own  zealous  authority  he  has  re-judged  a 
round  dozen  of  saints  whom  he  asserts  were 
canonized  in  a  hurry  or  owing  to  erroneous 
information  (which  does  not  prevent  him 
from  championing  Papal  infallibility),  and 
he  rebukes  tepid  bishops  and  weak-kneed 
members  of  the  lesser  clergy  without  stint 
or  scruple.  A  few  years  ago  Monseigncur 
Dupanloup  lost  patience  under  M.Veuillot's 
admonitions,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  well-known  letter,  beginning,  "  Mon- 
sieur^ k  role  que  vous  cherchez  d  jouer  dans 
PEglise  est  intolerabkr  But  M.  Veuillot 
did  not  care  for  that.  The  Pope  approved 
him ;  and  it  was  perhaps  lucky  for  the 
Pope  that  he  did  approve,  for  M.  Veuillot 
is  much  ^ike  that  French  lady  who,  being 
told  that  she  ought  to  live  in  subjection  to 
her  husband  because  the  Holy  Spirit, 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul, 
had  ordered  it  so,  answered,  ^^  Ah  !  inais 
mois  je  ne  suis  pas  du  mime  avis  que  le 
Saint  Esprity  In  person  M.  Veuillot 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Mirabeau,  his  features  being  deeply  pitted, 
his  lips  full  and  sarcastic,  and  his  eyes  ever 
aglow.  He  is  now  sixty,  but  ripeness  of 
age  has  in  no  way  quenched  his  fiery  spirit 
nor  his  indefatigable  industry.  He  pro- 
bably reads  more  than  any  other  man  in 
France,  for,  making  it  his  duty  to  keep  an 
eye  over  the  orthodoxy  of  the  whole 
Church,  he  dips  into  every  new  work  of 
theology,  and  leaves  not  a  pastoral  or  a 
mandamus  unexamined.  Talk  to  him  in 
private  about  his  travels,  or  about  any  se- 
cular matter  not  tending  to  controversy, 
and  you  will  be  struck  by  his  genial  humor 
and  his  fanciful  shrewdness  in  describing 
scenes  and  customs  he  has  witnessed.  He 
has  also,  though  unmarried,  a  wonderful 
love  for  children;  and  if  you  catch  him 
drawing  out  the  yellow  silk  handkerchief, 
which  he  flourishes  benevolently  as  a  pre- 
lude to  social  intercourse,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one  that  the  hearth-rug  will  be  litter- 


ed with  sugar-plums  which  he  has  bough c 
for  baby  acquaintances.  But  mention  the 
name  of  a  prominent  freethinker  or  Church 
waverer,  and  M.  Veuillot' s  aspect  under- 
goes a  curious  change.  Back  goes  the 
yellow  handkerchief  into  the  capacious  tail 
of  his  coat,  his  knotty  right  hand  plunges 
straight  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  a  sar- 
donic grin  (it  is  really  not  a  smile)  breaks 
over  his  expressive  lips,  and  quick  as  malice 
itself  M.  Veuillot  launches  one  of  those 
pitiless  bolts  which  quiver  into  the  weakest 
part  of  a  delinquent's  armor.  M.  Veuillot 
is  a  terrible  man  for  inventing  epithets 
which  sum  up  all  the  foibles  of  an  enemy, 
and  stick  to  him  through  a  lifetime. 
He  christened  Prince  Napoleon  J^erome 
Egalite',  M.  Thiers,  King  Ego^  Father  Hy- 
cinthe,  the  Sancho  Panza  of  the  Church  ; 
and  his  printed  sketches  of  divers  anti-cle- 
rical people  are  Hke  anatomical  dissections, 
so  cruelly  do  they  expose  the  innermost 
blemishes  of  the  victims.  Freethinkers 
walk  in  much  terror  of  M.  Veuillot ;  and 
if  they  have  any  peccadilloes  even  on  their 
private  consciences,  take  care  not  to  come 
athwart  him ;  but  perhaps  Churchmen  feel 
even  more  fearfully  towards  this  Inquisitor 
of  a  man.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
pleasant  for  the  bishops  at  the  last  CEcu- 
menical  to  see  M.  Veuillot  stalking  about 
the  Vatican  as  if  he  were  the  usher  who 
had  brought  all  these  holy  men  together, 
and  meant  to  punish  such  of  them  as  were 
refractory ;  neither  can  it  be  agreeable  at 
this  juncture  for  foreign  priests,  who  know 
litde  of  M.  Veuillot,  to  discover  that  he 
knows  all  about  them,  and  is  concerned  to 
hear  from  private  reports  that  their  pro- 
ceedings are  not  what — to  his  mind — they 
should  be.  Possibly,  if  the  Romanist 
clergy  throughout  Christendom  were  pri- 
vately polled,  a  strong  majority  would  opine 
that  M.  Veuillot  is  a  trifle  too  good  for  our 
earth,  and  that  if  he  were  withdrawn  from 
this  vale  of  tears,  which  he  illumines  with 
his  blazing  sanctity,  it  would  be  a  provi- 
dential release  for  him — and  for  them. 

But  M.  Veuillot  shows  no  anxiety  to 
quit  this  scene  of  his  ecclesiastical  wrestles ; 
and  so  long  as  he  continues  to  splash  epi- 
thets at  his  opponents  for  the  cleaning  of 
their  souls,  one  of  the  writers  most  fre- 
quently bespattered  by  him  will  be,  as 
heretofore,  M.  Edmond  About,  editor  of 
the  XIX'^»*'  Siccky  and  Paris  correspOD- 
dent  of  the  AthencBum,  If  ever  France 
should  possess  a   truly  paternal  govern- 
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inent,  which  will  restrict  every  man  to  the 
work  he  can  best  do,  that  govemment  will 
prohibit  M.  About  from  writing  in  news- 
papers at  all,  and  send  him  back  to  fabri- 
cate us  some  more  novels.  M.  About  is  a 
capital  novelist.  His  Trenle  c/  Qiiarante 
is  a'  very  gem,  and  his  Mariages  de  Paris 
tales  to  read  and  re-read ;  but  he  is  a  poor 
journalist — inconsistent,  flighty,  and,  not  to 
put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  by  no  means 
free  from  personal  bias  in  judging  men  and 
measures.  So  long  as  he  coniined  himself 
to  fiction  it  fared  well  with  him,  for  he 
achieved  reputation,  wealth,  and  paved  his 
way  to  a  fine  marriage;  but  one  day  he 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he' was  born  for 
political  destinies,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  running  to  seed  at  a  precipitous  rate. 
The  late  Emperor  was  primarily  responsible 
for  unhinging  M.  About's  brain,  having  in- 
vited tlie  witty  author  to  Compifcgne  and 
pinned  a  red  ribbon  to  his  button-hole. 
Then  he  talked  to  him  about  the  Roman 
question;  and  as  it  was  part  Si  Imperial 
policy  at  thai  period  (1858)  to  beon  ill 
terms  with  the  Pope,  M.  About  was  asked 
whether  he  would  go  to  Rome  at  Govern- 
ment expense,  and  write  a  book  about  it — 
the  implication  being  that  his  book  on 
Rome  should  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
his  amusing  skit  on  Greece,  Lf  Grhne  Con- 
teittporaiiu.  Of  course  M-  About  was  de- 
lighted. 

We  all  have  our  weaknesses,  and  M. 
About's  weakness  was,  and  is,  to  hear  him- 
self called  "  Le  petit-fiis  de  Voltaire."  He 
much  loved  to  he  noted  as  a  famous  infi- 
del, and  it  would  have  been  sweet  to  him 
if  the  Pope  would  only  have  banned  him 
in  a  speciaf  bull,  to  be  posted  on  all 
church  doors  throughout  Christendom. 
Thus  congenially  disposed,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  wrote  of  it  all  the  evil  that 
could  be  decendy  crammed  in  300  octavo 
pages,  after  which  lie  returned,  expecting 
his  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  post  under 
Government.  But  the  Emperor's  Papal 
^jolicy  had  in  the  mean  time  veered,  and 
M.  About  was  told  that  he  should  have  a 
diplomatic  appointment  by-and-by,  only 
that  his  Roman  book  having  caused  "  a 
great  scandal,"  it  was  advisable  to  wait 
until  the  soreness  of  it  had  passed  off. 
Prince  Napoleon  conveyefi  this  message 
at  one  of  those  jovial  Friday  dinners  at 
.  his  Pompeiau  Villa  of  the  Avenue  Mon- 
taigne, where  he  gathered  at  the  private 
request  of  his  cousin,  all  the  eminent  pa- 


gans whom  the  Emperor  dtirst  not  invite 
too  often  to  the  Tuileries.  The  Prince 
told  M.  About  to  wait— and  M.  About 
waited.  He  waited,  and  wrote  more 
novels,  got  married,  and  enlarged  his  fine 
estate  at  Saveme.  He  waited,  and  from 
the  official  columns  of  the  Moniteiir  wrote 
furious  a* li -re publican  articles,  which  se- 
cured him  promotion  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  But  the  diplomatic  appointment 
kept  tarrying,  and  at  length  the  "  Grand- 
son of  Voltaire"  lost  patience,  and  follow- 
ing the  immemorial  wont  of  baffled  French- 
men, discovered  that  he  had  been  from 
the  first  an  ardent  Liberal.  This  was 
about  five  years  ago,  and  M.  About  lost 
no  time  in  revealing  his  long  concealed 
Liberalism  in  the  Gaulois,  then  a  new 
paper  started  in  rivalry  to  the  Figaro. 
From  the  Gaulms  he  passed  to  the  Soirzs 
editor,  with  a  salary  of  60,000  fr.,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  appointed  himself 
special  correspondent,  and  wrote  ft'om  the 
battle-fields  a  series  of  letters  most  remark- 
able for  every  thing  except  gratitude  to 
the  Sovereign  who  had  so  often  and  so 
kindly  befriended  him.  Gratitude,  how- 
ever, has  never  been  M.  About's  forte,  and 
he  would  gladly  subscribe  to  the  late 
Nestor  Roqueptan's aphorism:  " L'iiigrali- 
tade  est  V independence  du  eitur,'  adding 
thereto  this  maxim  of  his  own :  "  Les  Men- 
fails  coileraienl  irop  cher  s'U  fallait  let 
payer."  The  late  critic  Sainte-Beuve,  who 
knew  M.  About  well,  said  of  him,  "  Cha- 
cun  de  ses  Hvres  est  une  belle  ismre  et  une 
mam'aise  actim,"  meaning  that  the  author 
of  Le  Rai  des  Montagues  could  seldom  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  saying  a  witty  thing 
at  the  expense  of  people  whom  he  inti- 
mately knew,  whence  that  vein  of  demure 
personalities  which  runs  through  all  his 
novels — personalities  which  the  generality 
of  readers  cannot  detect,  but  which  are  ap- 
parent enough  to  the  initialed,  who  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  Without  going  so  far  as 
M.  Sainte-Beuve,  one  may  say  of  M.  About 
that  he  is  one  of  thosedehghtfully  keen  psy- 
chologists whom  it  is  pleasanter  to  have  as 
a  neutral  acquaintance  than  as  a  foe.  He 
is  now  forty-five,  but  looks  ten  years 
younger  ;  and  you  have  only  to  glance  at 
his  wide-awake  face,  rendered  deceptively 
bluff  by  a  hay-colored  beard,  his  mali- 
cious blue  eyes  and  meaning  smile,  to  guess 
how  agreeably  this  thorough  Parisian  can 
pull  absent  celebrities  to  pieces  over  a 
quiet  dinner  table,  or  in  a  snug  drawing- 
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room  before  an  admiring  audience  of 
ladies.  M.  About  is  a  great  favorite  with 
the  ladies,  but  as  regards  men-friends  he 
stands  in  much  the  same  position  as 
Prince  Talleyrand,  who  remarked  that  he 
had  all  his  life  through  possessed  one  sin- 
cere friend — and  that  was  himself.  How- 
ever, M.  About  can  boast  of  at  l<ifist  a  fer- 
vent comrade  and  worshiper  in  the  person 
of  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  dramatic 
critic  to  the  Temps,  and  M.  About's  chief 
contributor  to  the  XIX'""'  Sikle.  As  Bos- 
well  was  to  Johnson,  so  is  M.  Sarcey  to  M. 
About ;  but  we  know  that  Johnson  did 
not  consider  himself  bound  to  repay  Bos- 
well's  admiration  by  a  warm  show  of  kin- 
dred feejing.  With  respect  to  political 
opinions,  M.  About  is  still  hoping,  so  his 
enemies  say,  for  a  diplomatic  appointment ; 
and  meanwhile  he  advocates  a  sort  of  cha- 
meleonous  republicanism,  which  varies 
much  in  hue,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
party  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  ascen- 
dant. His  latest  public  achievement  has 
been  to  fight  a  duel  with  M.  Edouard 
Herve,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  8/.  for  this 
misdemeanor,  which  arose  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  Count  of  Paris.  Two  years 
ago,  when  it  looked  as  though  the  Count 
were  going  to  become  King,  M.  About 
requested  M.  Herve  to  present  him  to  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  M.  Herv6  having 
complied,  AI.  About  said,  with  an  amiable 
bow,  to  the  Prince,  "  All  the  hopes  of 
France  arc  centred  on  you,  monseigneur." 
This  year  the  hopes  of  France  having  cen- 
tred elsewhere,  M.  About  found  it  con- 
venient to  ignore  his  compliment  and  to 
abuse  the  Prince,  whereat  M.  lierv^  waxed 
wroth,  and  some  bitter  articles  ensued,  cul- 
minating in  the  fine  of  8/.  above-mention- 
ed. However,  all  who  know  M.  About  do 
him  the  justice  to  feel  sure  that,  should 
the  Count  of  Paris  become  King  after  all, 
this  little  unpleasantness  will  be  forgotten, 
for  Louis  Philippe  d' Orleans  is  not  vindic- 
tive, and  M.  About  is  ever  generous  in 
forgiving  and  forgetting  the  hard  things  he 
has  said  of  others. 

Another  journalist  who  has  long  hanker- 
ed after  a  public  post — but  nothing  less 
than  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  would  suit  him 
— is  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  founder  of 
the  Fresse,  and  owner  of  the  Liberie — "  le 
Grande  Emile,"  as  Boulevard  wags  call 
him.  M.  de  Girardin  wears  a  long  wisp 
of  hair  over  his  forehead  like  the  great  Na- 
poleon, and  just  as  the  dancer  Trenis  said 


a  hundred  years  ago,  "  This  century  has 
begotten  three  men — ^Voltaire,  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  me" — so  would  M.  de 
Girardin  willingly  say,  or  at  all  events 
think,  "  Two  men  have  illustrated  this  cen- 
tury— I  and  Napoleon."  He  is  now  past 
seventy,  and  has  glanced  at  events  all*his 
life  through  that  sheen  eye-glass  of  his, 
which  was  once  a  very  will-o*-the-wisp, 
leading  Frenchmen  forever  into  new  fields 
of  speculation,  financial  quagmires,  and 
political  morasses.  At  an  age  when  most 
boys  are  at  school,  M.  de  Girardin  had 
written  a  novel ;  before  he  had  even 
shaved,  he  started  a  joint-stock  company ; 
at  twenty-five  he  founded  a  paper,  which 
candidly  called  itself  Le  Voleur^  because  it 
filched  the  best  articles  firom  all  the  other 
journals ;  and  at  twenty-five-and-a-half 
this  paper  had  procured  him  three  suits-at- 
law,  a  criminal  action  for  libel,  and  two 
duels.  But  M.  de  Girardin  won  his  suits, 
got  acquitted  for  the  libel,  and  winged  his 
adversaries  ;  after  which  he  started  afresh, 
and  inaugurated  a  promising  era  in  journal- 
ism by  publishing  serial  fictions  in  a  daily 
paper  along  with  political  leaders,  and  sell- 
selling  the  mixture  for  a  half-penny  cheaper 
than  rival  newspapers.  This  grand  idea  of 
the  roman  feuilleton  put  the  completing 
touch  to  M.  de  Girardin's  fame.  All  the 
other  papers,  even  the  grave  Debats 
(which  trebled  its  circulation  by  M.  Eugene 
Sue's  novel,  Les  Mysthres  de  Lhris)  felt 
bound  to  season  their  politics  with  long- 
winded  romances  fand  the  Presse^  in  which 
this  experiment  had  been  first  tried,  brought 
its  owner  a  cool  10,000/.  a-year.  M.  de 
Giradin's  next  exploits  consisted  in  marry- 
ing the  beautiful  and  witty*Mdlle.  Del- 
phine  Gay  (then  known  in  literature  as  the 
"  Viscount  de  Launay") ;  in  shooting  and 
killing  Armand  Carrel,  the  chief  of  Re- 
publican journalists  (1836) ;  in  accurately 
predicting  the  fall  of  every  Cabinet  that 
declined  listening  to  his  advice,  and  in 
getting  talked  of  as  a  possible  member  of 
all  new  Cabinets.  After  such  a  well-spent 
career  M.  de  Girardin  might  fairly  claim 
to  sit  at  rest  in  the  sumptuous  palace  he 
has  bought  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  next  to 
ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain ;  but  M.  de 
Girardin  is  one  of  those  men  whom  no- 
thing in  this  life  will  wholly  silence,  and  he 
takes  as  great  a  pleasure  as  ever  he  did  in 
bestowing  advice  on  statesmen  who  have 
not  asked  him  for  it.  He  has  been  called 
Z<f  Sainie  Sacreme?it,  because  it  has  been 
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remarked  lliat  Governments  only  send  for 
liira  when  their  condition  is  past  praying 
for  ;  and  his  arrival  invariably  acts  like  a 
Nunc  Dimittis  which  closes  their  career  for 
good  and  all.  He  hurried  to  the  Tuileries 
on  the  23d  February,  1848,  just  in  time 
to  counsel  Louis-Phihppe's  abdication 
when  it  was  (00  late.  He  was  consulted 
by  Napoleon  HI,  in  1870,  by  the  Empress 
Regent  after  Sedan,  and  by  M.  Thiers  on 
the  eve  of  the  J4th  May;  but  he  has 
•  never  been  able  to  persuade  either  Sove- 
reign or  Premier  that  he  would  be  a  valua- 
ble person  to  have  in  an  administration. 
This  has  imparled  to  his  conversation  a 
somewhat  injured  tone,  and  he  insensibly 
speaks  of  himself  as  of  a  man  whose  worth 
contemporaries  have  ignored.  He  has 
certainly  made  more  noise  in  his  lime  than 
any  dozen  other  journalists  clubbed  to- 
gether;  and  what  is  still  better,  he  has 
made  varieties  of  noises,  for  there  is  not  a 
single  opinion  in  the  catalogue  of  political 
creeds  which  he  has  not  at  one  time  or 
other  advocated.  In  this  respect  he  may 
be  said  to  have  set  an  example  of  supple- 
ness to  this  arid  ihe  coming  generation  of 
writers,  who  make,  and  will  make  if,  a 
point  of  honor  to  quote  him  as  a  prece- 
dent whenever  they  wish  to  assail  to-day 
wiiat  they  defended  yesterday — and  vice 
vena.  liut  he  has  set  as  good  an  ex- 
ample in  other  points,  for  he  was  the  first 
to  launch  that  style  of  spasmodic  leader, 
chopped  into  trenchant  lines  and  short  pa- 
ragraphs, a  style  now  become  classical. 
No  great  trouble  is  needed  for  such  lead- 
ers, and  M.  de  Girardin,  who  has  never 
deigned  to  read  up  the  annals  of  any  na- 
tion but  Ihe  French,  had  a  great  art  for 
jumbling  up  scraps  of  historical  lore, 
jticked  up  in  desuhory  reading.  In  1848, 
when  he  tlirew  himself,  heart,  soul,  paper, 
and  pen,  into  the  advocacy  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon's Presidential  candidature,  this  was 
the  sort  of  leader  to  which  he  would  treat 
the  readers  of  the  JYcsse  every  evening. 
There  were  generally  three  or  four  of  these 
leaders,  all  bearing  his  signature  ;  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
senences,  here  divided  by  dashes,  occu- 
pied a  separate  line  of  large  print,  well 
leaded. 

"  I/Empire  c'esl  In  Pajx." 

Empire    is  peace — Peace  is    Empire — 

Without  Empire  m  peare —  IViikcul  peace 

m  Empire— Why  is  Empire  peace  I ^Be- 

eauit  it  is  propped  up  by  ba^amis — Why  ate 


bayonets  peaceful f — Because  they  frighten 
the  Eortigner — 7o  each  nation  its  jhnviilen- 
tial  man — To  England  a  Piiti  to  France  a 
Napoleon— Why  was  Pitt  strong?-— Be-  , 
cause  he  ruled  free  England — U7iy  7vas 
England  free  t — Because  she  was  rttled  by 
Mtt— There  was  a  King  called  Nebuckad-  . 
nezmr — A  King  of  Baby/on  and  Nineveh — 
WAy  may  the  French  nation  be  si. 
fared  to  Nebuehadneszar  t — Because  this 
Xing  of  Babylon,  being  a fool.was  sent  to  herd 
for  seven  years  with  the  beasts  ef  the  field — 
Will  France  ei^er  herd  with  the  beasts  of 
tite  field} — Yes,  and  chew  the  cud  of  re- 
morse and  humiliation —  W/ten  and  why  t 
— France  will  herd  for  seven  times  s 
years  with  the  brute  nations  of  ihe  world 
— Ami  be  despised — And  laughed  at — And 
mocked — And  it  will  setve  lier  right — If  i 
she  do  not  elect  Louis  Napoleon. 

Tills  style  of  composition  might  occa- 
sion surprise  if  found  in  a  leading  column 
of  the  Times,  but  to  a  Parisian  public  it 
tasted  well,  with  a  glass  of  bitter  drink 
just  before  dinner.  To  this  day  French- 
men allude,  with  a  national  pride,  to  the 
Great  E mile's" journalistic  feats,  and  point  1 
to  his  numberless  successful  disciples  in 
the  Press  as  a  proof  that  his  name  can 
never  be  obliterated.  And  yet  it  is  proba- 
ble that  M,  de  Girardin  will  be  remem- 
bered less  in  connection  with  his  fine 
manner  of  writing  than  because  of  the 
good-humored  patronage  he  has  always 
extended  to  young  and  struggling  men  of 
letters.  Himself  an  adventurer — the  term 
is  no  disgrace  to  him,  for  he  wrote  an  auto- 
biography, greatly  glorying  in  the  title — he 
has  never  missed  a  chance  of  fostering 
youthful  talent.  His  principal  contributors 
have  always  been  young  men,  for  he  loved 
to  have  such  about  him ;  and  any  one,  no 
matter  how  shabby,  eccentric,  and  friend- 
less, who  came  to  ask  him  for  employment, 
was  sure  of  obtaining  it,  if  ha  passed  satis- 
factorily through  an  ordeal  to  which  M. 
de  Girardin  would  subject  him  to  test  his 
sharpness.  One  of  the  Great  Emile's 
favorite  tests  consisted  in  saying  to  the 
aspirant :  "  Call  on  me  lo-morrow  at  six." 
If  the  aspirant  came  at  six  p.m.,  he  was  a 
lost  man  ;  but  if  he  had  the  sense  to  guess 
that  so  Olympian  a  personage  as  tliis 
editor  must  be  afoot  and  busy  with  the 
early  bird,  tlie  Great  Emile's  thin  lips 
smiled  approvjngly,  and  he  would  say ; 
"  That's  right,  you'll  stop  and  breakfast" 
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It  has  just  been  mentioned  that  M.  de  Gi- 
rardin  has  had  many  disciples  :  they  have, 
in  fact,  been  so  numerous  that  Parisian 
journalists  who  have  not  at  some  time  or, 
other  served  under  the  Great  Emilie's  or- 
ders are  almost  exceptions.  M.  de  Girar- 
din's  practice  was  to  keep  a  writer  till  he 
had  achieved  a  name,  then  the  two  gene- 
rally quarrelled ;  for  the  Great  Emile  was 
renowned  for  having  a  new  idea  every 
day,  and  when  his  contributors  became  too 
consequential  to  jump  obediently  from  no- 
tion to  notion  every  twenty-four  hours,  he 
would  hint  that  the  world  was  large  enough 
for  two,  and  bow  his  unbending  disciple 
out.  Let  us,  however,  take  our  seats  in 
front  of  the  Cafe  de  Su^de,  next  door  to 
the  Varidtds  Theatre,  and  see  M.  de  Girar- 
din's  old  pupils,  and  indeed  all  other 
Parisian  journalists  of  note,  file  by  toward 
five  P.M.,  the  *'  absinthe  hour;"  with 
thirsty  but  cheerful  looks,  just  fresh  from 
the  printing  and  publishing  offices,  that 
cluster  about  the  Rue  Montmartre.  The 
Cafe  de  Suede  is  the  head-quarters  of 
journalists  athirst,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
them  are  sure  to  drop  in  to  discuss  the 
news  in  the  first  editions  of  evening  papers 
which  appear  between  four  and  five.  All 
these  educators  of  the  people  are  not 
equally  eminent,  nor  do  they  call  for  full 
biographies  at  our  hands.  But  many  of 
them  are  powers  in  their  way,  and  deserve 
at  least  a  nominal  mention. 

First  a  young  man  of  thirty-two,  with 
unfortunate  looking  shoes  which  show  his 
socks,  and  unbraced  pantaloons  which 
exhibit  a  bulging  expimse  of  linen  below 
his  waistcoat.  The  nap  of  his  hat  bristles 
up,  he  has  a  pile  of  papers  under  his  arm, 
his  hands  are  thrust  deep  in  his  waistband, 
and  he  walks  as  if  the  cares  of  State  still 
sat  on  his  shoulders.  This  is  M.  Clement 
Duvernois,  editor  of  the  Ordre,  the  Em- 
press Eugenie's  paper.  He  was  once  a 
Radical,  and  a  gushing  pupil  of  M.  de 
Girardin's  at  a  period  when  the  latter  was 
at  quills  drawn  with  the  Empire ,  but  one 
day  he  changed  opinions  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly, was  met  going  in  and  out  of  the 
Tuileries  with  notes  for  the  Emperor's 
Life  of  QesaKy  and  eventually  blossomed 
out  as  Minister  of  Commerce — a  post  he 
held  for  three  weeks,  that  is,  from  the 
loth  August  to  4th  September,  1870.  M. 
Duvernois  wears  a  ferocious-looking  beard, 


and  he  does  not  forgive  the  Republican 
party  for  having  nipped  his  career  as  a 
statesman  untimely  in  the  bud.  If  the 
Empire  was  restored,  he  would  hope  to  be 
some  day  prime-minister,  and  would  wage 
war  upon  M.  Rouher,  whom  he  secretly 
regards  as  a  hindrance  in  his  way ;  for  if 
M.  Rouher  were  gathered  to  his  fathers, 
and  if  M.  Duvernois  could  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly  as  easily  as  he  did  in  the 
Imperial  Corps  L^gislatif,  then  he  would 
assuredly  lead  the  Bonapartist  faction  and 
be  reckoned  a  somebody.  Meantime  he 
writes  well  and  violently,  earns  a  fine  in- 
come, and  would  probably  buy  a  pair  of 
braces  and  brush  his  hat  if  he  could  divert 
his  thoughts  from  the  public  weal. 

Behind  him  comes  another  writer,  care- 
less in  his  attire,  and  with  him  one  of  the 
best-dressed  men  in  Paris:  these  two  are 
M.  J.  J.  Weiss  and  M.  Henri  de  P^ne, 
editor  of  /J/m  yournal,  M.  Weiss  is 
like  one  of  those  rough-bound  books 
which  one  must  not  judge  from  the  cover. 
He  disdains  gloves,  but  he  writes  as  few 
other  men  can ;  and,  what  is  better,  he  is 
a  singular  instance  of  chivalrous  political 
fidelity,  "  pushed  almost  to  Quixotism." 
Originally  editor  of  the  yournal  de  Buris^ 
M.  Weiss  assailed  the  Empire  in  vigorous 
but  always  temperate  language,  and  claim- 
ed for  France  a  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment and  liberties.  When  the  Emperor 
called  M.  Ollivier  to  power,  and  seemed 
thereby  to  be  entering  upon  a  Liberal 
policy,  M.  Weiss  felt  it  would  be  uncandid 
to  continue  his  opposition ;  and  so  he  ac- 
cepted a  post  in  the  Fine  Arts  department, 
and  has  been  secretly  fretting  over  his 
mistake  ever  since.  If  he  were  as  many 
other  men,  M.Weiss  would  easily  have 
shaken  off  his  yoke  of  allegiance  after  the 
4th  September,  and  have  set  to  work 
abusing  the  regime  he  had  served ;  but  he 
is  not  like  other  men.  Having  draw^n  Im- 
perial pay,  he  will  not  stoop  to  write 
against  Imperialism,  though  at  heart  he 
never  loved  that  form  of  rule,  and  possibly 
loves  it  now  less  than  ever.  His  terse 
and  scholarly  articles  in  Paris  yournal 
are  much  read,  but  there  is  a  disenchanted 
tone  about  them,  and  when  M.  Weiss 
talks  to  you  he  does  so  with  those  frequent 
shrugs  which  mark  a  Frenchman's  belief  in 
the  utter  vanity  of  things  human.  M. 
Weiss's  editor,  however,  still  thinks  there 
are  cakes  and  ale  to  live  for.  He  twists 
a   gold-headed  cane   in   his  well- gloved 
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hands,  fillips  a  speck  of  dust  off  tlie  silk 
facings  of  his  coat,  and  tells  you,  with  an 
aristocratical  smile,  that  he  would  like  to 
flick  all  Republicanism  into  space  as  easily. 
A  thorough  exquisite  is  M.  de  P^ne ;  cool, 
handsome,  and  brave  as  a  Zouave.  He 
burst  into  renown  by  very  nearly  being 
slain  in  a  duel,  under  circumstances  rather 
comical.  Being  then  a  contributor  to  the 
Figaro,  he'  wrote  of  the  officers  of  a  certain 
line  regiment,  that  they  rushed  into  the 
supper-room  at  the  Tuileries  balls  as  if 
they  were  a  troop  of  jackals.  Justly  in- 
censed, the  officers  drew  lots  among  them 
as  to  which  should  challenge  M.  de  Pgne, 
and  made  a  vow  that  they  would  fight 
him,  one  after  another,  until  his  insolent 
blood  were  spilied  to  ihe  last  drop.  But 
they  were  spared  this  trouble,  for  the  first 
officer  thrust  home  so  cruelly  that  for  six 
weeks  M.  de  Pane's  life  was  despaired  of, 
and  the  Colonel  of  the — th  Regiment  de- 
clared that  the  honor  of  "  his  jackals"  was 
satisfied.  As  the  Army  was  not  popular  at 
this  date,  it  needed  no  more  than  this  duel  to 
make  M,  de  Pgne  a  hero,  and  to  double 
the  worth  of  his  literary  signature.  He 
soon  found  a  moneyed  man  to  risk  start- 
ing a  paper  in  his  company,  and  there  he 
is  now,  a  living  instance  of  the  fact  that  a 
hole  in  the  chest  is  not  always  an  unmixed 

But  duelists  will  always  be  liked  in 
France,  for  look  at  this  young  giant  who 
comes  striding  along  with  his  curly  head 
aloft  and  his  creole  features,  snarling  at  a 
pair  ol  Radical  journalists  who  flit  by  him. 
This  is  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  who  has 
fought  about  a  dozen  duels,  and  will  be 
engaged  in  many  more  such  encounters 
before  he  has  done.  He  is  editor  of  the 
Riys,  and  has  been  so  for  the  last  three 
years,  though  he  is  but  little  past  his 
thirtieth  year,  and  knows  not  much  of 
literature.  To  write  in  the  /Srvr  you  must 
have  a  good  command  of  virulent  adjec- 
tives, and  must  be  an  adept  with  swords 
or  pistols.  You  must,  further,  worship 
Napoleon  III.,  believe  that  the  Second 
Empire  heaped  innumerable  blessings  upon 
France,  and  be  well  versed  in  all  scandals 
appertaining  to  the  private  lives  of  fore- 
most Republicans.  M.  de  Cassagnac 
plies  his  pen  as  if  it  were  a  bludgeon,  and 
when  not  engaged  in  writing  articles  of 
three  columns'  length — for  his  style  is  not 
concise — he  may  be  generally  found  fenc- 
ing, in    M.    Paz's    gymnastic 


1| 

nces  well.  ^^H 
.  Edmond  ^^H 
id  tries  to     ^^^ 


there  is  no  denying  that  he  fences 
A  congenial  friend  of  his  is  M.  "  ' 
Tarb^  who  edits  the  Gauit/is,  and  tries  to 
model  his  clothing  and  manners  on  those 
of  H.  de  P^ne  without  quite  succeeding, 
M.  Tarbe  earned  some  distinction  by  rid- 
ing out  of  besieged  Paris  disguised  as  a 
postilion,  and  goiiig  straight  off  to  Brussels 
whilst  his  countrymen  were  getting  their 
heads  broken.  At  Brussels  he  started  a 
]irovincial  edition  of  his  Gaulois,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  public,  began  to 
champion  the  claims  of  the  dethroned  Em- 
peror, whom  until  that  time  he  had  always 
assailed.  There  was  a  mysteriousness  in 
this  proceeding  which  has  never  been 
cleared  up  ;  but  it  is  enough  for  ordinary 
inquirers  that  the  Gaulois  has  been  since 
the  war  one  of  the  most  obedient  and 
most  frequently  "  inspired "  organs  of 
Chiselhurst,  It  is  also  soothing  to  know 
that  M.  Tarb^  has  amassed  a  fortune  of 
several  million  francs  by  his  pa|)er,  and 
finds  no  difficulty  in  spending  his  money, 
being  young  and  fond  of  hospitality. 

But  we  must  pass  lightly  over  the  next^ 
covey  of  journalists  who  come  scudding' 
down  the  Boulevard  in  a  brotherly  throng. 
M.  I.ouis  Jourdan,  the  tall,  gray-headed, 
and  austere  editor  of  the  democratic 
SlhU ;  M.  Anatole  de  la  Foi-ge^  a  short- 
bearded  and  waddling  iconoclast  in  spec- 
tacles, one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
same  paper;  M.  Hippolyte  C  a  still  e,  whose 
articles,  signed  with  the  pseudonym  of 
"Alceste"  have  caused  the  suppression  of 
no  less  than  three  daily  papers,  and  who, 
for  all  his  vigor,  looks  a  quiet  old  gentle- 
man enough ;  and  M.  Edouard  Portalis,  a 
young  dandy,  who  is  a  son,  nephew, 
cousin,  and  brother  of  staunch  Conserva- 
tive landowners,  and  who  himself  dabbles 
with  the  tips  of  his  yellow  gloves  into  the 
frothings  of  extreme  democracy,  and  lately 
tried  to  form  a  new  alliance  between  Red 
Republicans  and  Red  Bonapartists  under 
Prince  Napoleon.  Then  we  have  M, 
Francisque  Sarcey,  friend,  as  above  said, 
to  M.  About — a  fat,  pleasant  critic,  who 
would  look  well  disguised  as  a  monk  of 
old,  and  who  contrives  to  say,  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  articles  he  writes,  "  at  the  lime 
when  I  was  a  schoolmaster" — the  fact 
being  that  he  once  held  a  professorship  in 
a  Government  college,  and  was  dismissed 
therefrom  for  telling  his  pupils  that  Augus- 
tus was  a  poor  sort  of  character,  and  Bru- 
tus a  much    better  citizen    than    Cxsar. 
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Next  to  M.  Sarcey  we  may  meet  M. 
Charles  Monselet,  dramatic  critic  to  Eve- 
Element,  and  very  busy  at  this  juncture  try- 
ing to  set  up  a  new  joint-stock  theatre  at 
the  Porte-Montmartre.  He,  too,  is  plump, 
and  wears  spectacles,  and  the  chances  are 
that  he  will  have  on  his  arm  a  very  popu- 
lar young  writer  with  crisp  hair  and 
a  mahogany  face — M.  Victor  Cochinat, 
of  the  Rappel^  who  hails  from  Guadeloupe. 
But  M.  Monselet  is  one  of  the  princes  of 
the  French  press,  and  his  walks  down  the 
Boulevards  are  generally  a  triumphal  se- 
ries of  hat-liftings  and  hand-shakings  till 
he  comes  finally  to  anchor  in  a  snug  cor- 
ner of  the  Cafe  de  Su^de,  cheek-by-jowl 
with  a  gentleman  resplendent  in  a  velvet 
waistcoat,  a  red  tie,  and  too  much  watch- 
chain.  Who  that  has  ever  been  in  Paris 
will  not  recognise,  at  the  mere  sight  of 
this  exuberant  jewellery,  M.  Leo  Lesp^s, 
known  to,  and  beloved  by,  every  concierge, 
market  woman,  and  laundress  in  Paris  as 
**  Timothce  Trimm"  ?  M.  Trimm  served 
his  seven  years  in  the  army,  and  never 
rose  above  sergeantship ;  neither  did  his 
career  dawn  very  brightly  after  he  recur- 
red to  civilian  life,  for  he  had  no  friends, 
no  money,  no  profession,  and,  as  he  pathe- 
tically said,  "  no  clear  ideas  as  to  any 
thing  in  general."  All  this,  however,  was 
baggage  enough  for  a  literary  man ;  and 
one  day  M.  Lespes,  meeting  the  Israelite 
capitalist  M.  Millaud,  suggested  to  him 
the  creation  of  a  one-sou  daily  paper.  M. 
Millaud  thought  the  idea  good,  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  acted  upon  it  without  delay. 
The  Petit  yoiinial  was  started,  and  in  less 
than  a  twelvemonth  rose  to  a  circulation 
of  1 50,000,  and  by  the  end  of  two  years' 
time  to  250,000.  For  five  consecutive 
years'  without  a  single  day's  inturruption, 
M.  Ldo  Lespes  contributed  to  this  sheet  a 
daily  chronique  of  three  columns'  length ; 
and  when  at  last  he  retired  from  the  Petit 
yoitrnal  to  the  Petit  Mouitcur,  it  was  only 
to  continue  this  extraordinary  kind  of  labor 
at  an  increased  salary.  The  Petit  yournal 
had  given  him  2000/,  a  year,  the  Petit  Mo- 
iiitenr  offered  him  3000/.,  and  Timothee 
Trimm  draws  this  salary  to  the  present 
day,  and  does  his  best  to  deserve  it  by  in- 
structive chroniques,  compiled  largely  out 
of  biographical  dictionaries,  memoirs,  and 
books  of  travel,  and  yet  very  readable. 
M.  Leo  Lespes  considers  that  he  has 
done  much  to  educate  the  masses,  and 
perhaps  he  has ;  at  all  events,  it  must  be 


recorded  to  his  honor  that  he  is  a  singu- 
larly impartial  writer,  and  that  he  appears 
to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  political 
changes  that  go  on  around  him.  He  never 
alludes  to  them  even  remotely;  and  no 
man  knows  what  his  political  opinions  are. 
If  you  question  him  on  this  subject  he  an- 
swers, with  a  wink,  "  I  believe  in  Paris, 
and  nothing  else;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  not  traveled  farther  than  ten  miles 
outside  Paris  for  the  last  twelve  years." 
Then  he  lights  a  cigarette,  and  strokes 
one  of  the  most  over-waxed  pair  of  mus- 
taches human  eye  ever  beheld. 

But  Parisian  journalists  are  so  numer- 
ous, and  space  is  so  limited,  that  a  whole 
bevy  of  well-known  faces  must  be  left  un- 
sketched,  though  they  come  crowding  up, 
and  seem  to  protest,  French-like,  against 
being  left  unnoticed.  One  at  least  of  the 
number  must  be  alluded  to,  for  he  is  the 
most  conspicuous  of  all — namely,  M.  de 
Hippolyte  de  Villemessant,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Figaro,  Short  and  round, 
with  a  very  French  head  of  bullet  shape, 
a  drooping,  dyed  moustache,  and  an  irre- 
pressible white  waistcoat,  M.  de  Villemes- 
sant holds  veritable  levees  in  every  public 
spot  where  his  countrymen  congregate. 
He  has  a  way  of  nodding  and  of  holding 
out  his  hand,  which  seems  to  say  that  he 
knows  his  great  importance,  and  would 
like  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  it  if  he 
could;  but  unfortunately  he  can  not 
When  he  first  started  his  Figaro  he  never 
counted  on  its  becoming  an  important 
political  oracle,  selling  50,000  copies  a 
day,  and  guiding  the  opinions  of  all  the 
lighter  classes  of  the  French  capital.  Now 
that  he  finds  himself  a  courted  personage, 
to  whom  even  Deputies  and  Cabinet  Min- 
isters think  it  prudent  to  bow,  he  is  rather 
struck  by  the  humour  of  the  thing,  and 
will  confess  the  fact  in  private  if  he  thinks 
you  can  be  relied  on.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  M.  de  Villemessant*s  high-soimd- 
ing  name  is  an  assumed  one,  his  real  pa- 
tronymic being  Cartier;  also  that,  like  the 
generality  of  French  literary  folk,  he  be- 
gan in  life  with  no  capital  but  his  own 
wits.  His  mode  of  rising  was,  however, 
extremely  simple  once  he  had  scraped 
enough  credit  and  money  together  to 
found  a  paper.  Unlike  other  editors  who 
have  an  opinion  and  lay  it  down  as  a 
guide  to  their  contributors,  M.  de  Ville- 
messant kept  his  opinions  to  himself,  and 
allowed  the  writers  on  his  staff  to   say 
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what  tliey  pleased.  As  he  enlisted  the 
most  pushing,  witty,  and  reckless  journal- 
ists that  love  or  money  could  procure,  the 
concert  of  discordant  sounds  which  his 
newspaper  emitted  was  something  alto- 
gether new  in  journalism,  and  like  most  new 
things  it  paid  well.  Another  principle  of 
M,  de  Villemessant's  has  always  been  to 
dish  up  the  commonest  scraps  of  news  in 
the  most  attractive  form — strict  adher- 
ence to  facts  l)eing  a  secondary  considera- 


tion— and  the  result  is,  that  when  a  mad 
dog  is  killed  in  the  Figaro's  columns,  he 
alway  dies  more  artistically  and  under 
more  interesting  circumstances  than  in 
prints  of  the  old  school.  This  way  of  do- 
ing business  M.deViUcmessant calls  "true 
journalism,"  and  he  does  not  conceal  his 
contempt  for  news-sheets  which,  like  those 
of  England,  describe  things  "  drily  and 
barely,"  as  they  have  happened. — Cornhill 
Masazin^. 
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E  art  of  writing  verses  of  artificial  life, 
imonly  called  wrs  de  socU'te,  though 
constantly  cultivated,  has  fewer  master- 
pieces than  perhaps  any  other.  For  every 
one  good  example  of  this  class  of  composi- 
tion in  our  language  there  are  at  least 
fifty  good  poems.  In  the  jiresent  day  of 
countless  magazines  there  isa  great  demand 
for  this  species  of  verse,  but  tlie  number  of 
those  who  have  really  achieved  success  in 
it  might  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  while 
the  really  first-rate  pieces  which  have  been 
produced  are  scarcely  too  many  for  a  man 
with  a.  good  memory  to  learn  by  heart 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  so  easy  to  write 
badly  and  so  difficult  to  write  well, 
and  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  to  throw 
off  the  new  than  to  polish  the  old,  that 
few  of  these  trifles  ever  receive  that  finish 
from  the  hands  of  their  designers  which 
can  alone  raise  them  above  mediocrity. 
To  create  is  a  matter  of  hours :  to  polish, 
of  days ;  and  few  minds  which  are  playful 
enough  to  write  light  verses  have  the 
patience  necessary  for  thorough  execution. 
Indeed,  the  labor  required  to  carry  these 
verses  safely  over  the  bridge  which  divides 
ability  from  achievement  seems  quite  mis- 
proportioned  to  the  lightness  of  the  load 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  result.  It  may 
abnost  be  truly  said  that  this  labor  increases 
in  inverse  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
burden.  To  change  our  metaphor,  these 
verses  must  be  as  finely  wrought  as  filigree, 
and  as  polished  as  a  cameo,  before  they 
can  claim  recognition  as  works  of  art.  No 
iiiiniature  painter  touches  and  retouches, 
paints  and  repaints,  |>olishes  and  repolishes, 
with  more  fastidiousness  than  the  true 
artist  in  irrs  de  sicUte.  It  Ls  an  art  in 
which  sketches  are  wordiless,  studies  un- 


sightly, and  only  finished  specimens  capable 
of  giving  satisfaction. 

But,  besides  the  labor  which  is  thus 
absolutely  essential  for  the  continued  pro- 
duction of  good  work  of  this  kind  (for  this 
art,  like  all  othei^,  has  its  occasional  ex- 
ceptions, especially  in  practised  hands,  and 
many  perfect  verses  have  been  written  with 
ease  and  without  need  of  after-polish),  it  is 
rare  to  find  combined  in  one  person  the 
many  different  qualities  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  variety  of  these  delicate  works. 
To  do  this,  a  man  cannot  have  too  wide  * 
sympathy,  or  too  varied  knowledge  or  ac- 
complisbmenis ;  but  at  least,  if  he  wish  to 
attain  the  first  rank,  he  should  have  all  or 
most  of  the  following  qualities,  viz.,  fancy, 
wit,  humor,  irony,  satire,  sentiment,  and 
sensibility.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  possess 
«aried  powers,  but  he  must  have  them  all 
under  control,  so  that  none  may  predomi- 
nate too  much ;  and  he  must,  to  cap  them 
all,  have  a  critical  taste,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
agreeableness  of  his  compositions,  which 
in  this  must  be  like  a  salad,  composed  of 
all  things  and  strongly  savoring  of  none. 
For  the  end  of  the  art  is  to  amuse  by 
elegance,  to  which  liarmony  and  proportion 
are  essential. 

There  is  still  one  more  thing  wanting  to 
complete  these  works  of  art,  and  that  is, 
manipulative  skill.  To  borrow  another 
simile  from  the  art  of  cookery,  a  Ji&le  may 
be  filled  with  the  choicest  delicacies  ad- 
mirably mixed ;  but,  if  the  crust  be  heavy, 
the  dish  is  spoiled;  in  a  wRrd,  without 
lightness  of  hand  vrrs  de  sxir'U'  are  worth- 
less, despite  all  the  care  and  science  in 
their  composition.  Though  we  lament  the 
necessity  of  using  a  French  title,  we  cannot 
complain  of  its  inappropriateness,  for  not 
only  is  the  subject  of  these  verses,  Society, 
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i.e.y  the  artificial  life  of  man  as  opposed  to 
his  natural  life, — but  it  is  only  the  influences 
of  society  upon  a  man  that  can  educate 
him  tcf  produce  them.  Not  alone  with  his 
heart  and  his  God,  but  abroad  in  the  world 
with  his  fellow-men,  are  these  verses  com- 
posed. If  he  write  to  his  mistress  it  is  not 
as  the  soul  speaking  to  the  soul,  but  the 
gentleman  to  the  lady;  if  he  speak  of 
himself  it  is  not  of  the  sorrow  that  has 
maimed  his  life,  or  the  sin  which  saddens 
its  solitary  moments,  but  of  disappoint- 
ments he  can  jest  with,  or  foibles  which  he 
does  not  mind  twitting  himself  with  pub- 
licly ;  or,  if  he  touch  more  serious  subjects, 
it  is  only  for  a  moment  as  a  foil  to  brighter 
themes.  In  fact  he  sings  as  he  would  not 
mind  talking  in  a  mixed  company,  just 
showing  sufficient  feeling  to  escape  the 
charge  of  heartlessness,  and  not  enough  to 
give  a  serious  tone  to  the  conversation, 
and  whether  smiling  or  sighing  ever  pre- 
serving a  harmonious  decorum  between 
laughter  on  the  one  side  and  tears  on  the 
other,  between  deep  feeling  and  impassive- 
ness,  never  dull  or  heavy,  never  reckless  or 
absurd,  never  quite  in  earnest  but  never 
without  object  in  his  freest  banter. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  subject 
of  the  verse  that  this  r\ice  balance  requires 
to  be  kept;  moderation  in  all  things  is 
necessary  in  this  class  of  composition. 
The  neatness  of  the  thought,  the  aptness 
of  the  subject,  the  power  of  expression,  the 
brightness  of  the  wit,  the  sprightliness  of 
the  fancy,  are  all  secondary  considerations 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used. 
This  fact  should  encourage  those  to  whom 
the  array  of  qualities  which  we  have  as- 
serted as  necessary  to  make  a  first -rate 
writer  of  these  verses  may  appear  formi- 
dable. It  is  not  necessary  that  any  of  these 
qualities  should  be  possessed  in  a  remark- 
able degree ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  they 
should  be  thoroughly  under  control.  So 
that  a  man  with  but  slender  wit,  mediocre 
fancy,  and  slight  satirical  power  may  write 
very  good  vers  de  socieie,  if  he  only  have 
the  skill  to  use  them  in  proper  proportion 
and  in  subordination  to  elegance.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  an  advantage  that  he  should 
not  have  any  gift  very  strongly  developed, 
as  it  is  then  apt  to  escape  control  and 
upset  the  balance. 

He  cannot,  however,  have  too  much 
culture,  or  be  too  well  bred.  A  poet  is 
said  to  be  born  not  made ;  but  a  writer  of 
vers  dc  socicte  must  be  both,  and  may  be 


more  properly  said  to  be  bred  than  either. 
Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  himself  a  master  of 
this  kind  of  verse,  ^vrites  in  his  charming 
preface  to  his  charming  **  Lyra  Elegantia- 
rum,"  "The  writer  of  vers  de  sodete\  in 
order  to  be  genuinely  successful,  must  not 
only  be  rrtore  or  less  of  a  poet,  but  he  must 
also  be  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  most 
liberal  sense  of  the  expression ;  he  must 
have  mixed  throughout  his  life  with  the 
most  refined  and  cultivated  members  of 
his  species,  not  merely  as  a  bystander  but 
as  an  actor  in  the  busy  throng." 

To  this  lovely  nosegay  of  the  garden- 
flowers  of  our  literature,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  examples  of  writers  no  longer 
living.  This  book  is  as  valuable  from  a 
historical  as  it  is  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  and  shows  that  if  you  could  write  a 
history  of  a  country  from  its  ballads  you 
could  write  one  of  its  society  from  its 
elegant  verses.  As  you  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  "Lyra  Elegantiarum"  you  seem 
to  see  pass  before  you  a  panorama  of  dif- 
ferent phases  of  English  life,  from  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Queen  Victoria. 
Society  changes  and  its  verses  with  them. 
We  no  longer  pen  sonnets  to  our  mistress's 
eyebrow  or  woo  Amaryllis  in  the  guise  of 
a  shepherd;  the  golden  numbers  of  Her- 
rick  we  could  scarce  imitate  if  we  would ; 
we  dare  not  be  so  nasty  as  Swift,  or  so 
naughty  as  Congreve.  The  days  of  sham 
Arcadianism  are  over,  and  we  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  sentimentality  of  fifty 
years  ago.  The  practical  and  decorous 
spirit  of  the  present  age  is  apparent  even 
in  our  lightest  verses.  Let  us  consider  a 
few  of  the  more  recent. 

Of  these,  however,  we  must  limit  our 
notice  to  such  as  will  best  illustrate  our 
theory  of  the  art,  and  show  its  latest 
development. 

Some  mention  of  Praed,  the  father  of 
modern  English  verse,  is,  however,  neces- 
sary. He  stands  first  not  only  in  priority 
and  quality,  but  in  quantity  also.  In  such 
pieces  as  "The  Belle  of  the  Ballroom" 
and  "The  Vicar"  he  first  showed  how 
varied  were  the  sympathies,  the  learning, 
and  the  taste,  which  could  be  displayed 
with  advantage  in  vers  de  socicte.  He 
extended  their  domain  from  high-flown 
compliment,  fanciful  conceits,  flirtations, 
and  bacchanalism,  to  every  other  subject 
that  interests  men,  and  forms  the  matter 
of  conversation.  Politics,  philosophy, 
literature,  art,  domestic  life,  and  even  re- 
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ligion,  are  drawn  into  his  wide  nel.     He 
is  like  his  own  Belle ;  who  talked — 

" of  poll  lies  and  prayers: 

Of  Southey's  prose  and  Wordsworth's  lonnels, — 

Of  ilmglers — or  of  dancing  Itcars, 
Orbalttes — or  the  last  new  bonncls." 

The  domain  so  extended  has  never  con- 
tracted and  never  can  contract  again. 

Though  not  equal  to  Praed  in  originality 
or  natural  facility,  Mr.  Locker  has  attained 
to  the  first  rank  of  writers  of  vers  lie  sodeU 
by  acquiring  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
own  powers  and  almost  perfect  skill  in 
using  them.  Although  his  verses  arc 
thoroughly  representative  of  his  day,  and 
marked  with  distinct  individuality,  there  is 
scarcely  a  versifier  from  Shakespeare  to 
Thackeray  from  whom  he  has  not  learnt 
something  of  his  art.  He  therefore  writes 
with  perfect  "  knowledge,"  as  that  word 
is  used  in  connection  with  musical  compo- 
sitions, and  he  has  attempted  almost  every 
variety  of  verse  of  this  kind  with  a  high 
degree  of  success.  "The  Pilgrims  of  Pall 
Mall  "  is  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  beside 
Lamb's  "  Hester ;"  of  the  tender  pathos 
of  "  A  Wish  "  Cowper  need  not  have  been 
ashamed ;  the  jesting  philosophy  of  "  A 
Human  Skull"  might  hav  occurred  to 
Praed ;  while  of  verses  ll._i  end  with  an 
anti-climaK,  "  Ceraldiue  and  I "  is  a 
masterpiece,  though  it  is  doubtful,  whether 
a  person  with  such  trained  power  of 
descripdon  as  "  I "  could  have  proved  a 
bore  to  a  lady  so  witty  as  Geraldliie.  But 
though  essentially  a  writer  of  verse  as 
distinct  from  poetry,  he  is  not  wandng  in 
music  of  a  higher  strain,  such  as  pleased 
the  eats  of  ladies  in  the  rime  of  Elizabeth ; 
as  theexquisite  Serenade  recently  published 
in  Gooii  Word!  sufficiently  exemplifies. 
We  prefer,  however,  to  quote  here,  as  being 
more  representative  of  his  individuality, 
and  of  the  special  qualities  of  the  kind  of 
veiBc  which  we  are  discussing,  the  follow- 
ing piece : — 

THE   ANGORA    CAT. 

Good  paslry  is  vcniicd 

In  Cilrf  Fadcltc ; 
Madame  Pons  can  make  splendid 

Brixlua.aAgatelhl 

Monsieur  Pons  is  so  fat  thai 

He-!  laid  on  the  shelf; 
MaJame  Pons  had  a  cat  that 
Was  fat  as  herself. 
New  Series.— Vol,  XIX.,  No.  ( 


Long  hair,  soil  as  satin, 

'Gainst  the  window  she'd  flatten 
Her  delicate  fur. 

Once  I  drove  Lou  to  see  what 

Our  neighbors  were  at. 
When,  in  rapture,  cried  she,  "What 

An  exquisite  cat  I 

"  What  whiskers  !     She's  purring 

All  over.     Regale 
Our  ejes.  Puss,  bjf  stirring 

Vour  feathery  tail  I 

"  Monsieur  Pons,  will  you  sell  her?" 

"  Maftmme  esl  sortie. 
Your  offer  I'll  tell  her. 

But— wilt  she  ?"  says  he. 

Yet  Poos  was  persuaded 

To  part  with  the  pri»c : 
(Our  bargain  was  aided. 

My  Lou,  by  your  cy«  1) 

From  his  ligitimt  save  him. 

My  fate  Iprefer! 
For  I  warrant  she  gave  him 

Utt  mfiuvais  quari  ttheurgy 

I'm  giving  a  pleasant 

Grimalkin  to  Lou.— 
Ah,  Puss,  what  a  present 


I'n 


o  you  1 


What  a  trifle  it  is.  The  poet  buys  for  a 
young  lady  a  cat  from  a  French  baker  who 
is  afraid  of  his  wife.  That  is  all.  Yet 
how  it  pleases !  How  delicately  the  scene 
and  bargain  are  suggested  rather  than 
described;  with  how  pretty  a  complimeilt 
it  ends.  Had  the  description  been  minuter 
or  the  dialogue  more  full,  had  evirn  tlie 
compliment  been  more  elaborate,  the  work 
had  been  spoilt.  As  it  Js,  it  is  perfect, 
as  light  and  sweet  as  one  of  Mons.  Pons* 

Of  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Collins,  to  whom  Nature  has  been  more 
prodigal  of  gift,  we  cannot  speak  in  the 
same  terms  of  satisfaction.  To  Mr. 
Locker  we  can  point  as  an  exam]ile  in  this 
respect,  but  to  Mr.  Collins  mainly  as  a 
warning.  No  poet  has  written  more 
splendid  stanzas  than  Mr.  Collins,  and 
none  fewer  good  poems.  With  unbounded 
command  of  language  and  power  of  versi- 
fication, he  can  write  numberless  lines 
which,  for  sweemess  and  strength,  are  un- 
surpassable. The  willing  ear  listens, 
charmed  as  with  the  voice  of  a  siren  (a 
male  siren,  be  it  said,  with  a  rich  baritone), 
and  the  charm  lasts  so  long  as  we  do  not 
pay  too  much  heed  to  the  words;  but 
wlien  we  pass  &otn  the  sound  to  the  sense, 
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disappointment  awaits  us  ere  long.  After 
a  succession  of  faultless  stanzas,  some 
"  foreign  matter,"  some  phrase  out  of 
keeping,  or  expression  of  questionable 
taste  may  be,  interrupts  the  harmony  and 
breaks  the  spell.  For  instance,  in  the 
"  Inn  of  Strange  Meetings,"  a  description 
of  a  bridegroom  watching  his  sleeping 
bride,  conceived  in  a  pure  and  elevated 
spirit,  is  spoilt  by  apostrophising  her  as  his 
"  lady  of  the  loosened  zone,"  and  by  the 
entirely  unneccessary  information  that  the 
coverlet  of  the  pair  is  made  of  "  miniver." 
Again  the  romantic  spirit  of  "  Rupert's 
Ring"  is  ruined  by  the  commonplace  ex- 
pression "  darling  thing,"  applied  in  the 
concluding  stanza  to  the  lady  whose  love 
at  last  rewards  a  life  of  loveless  toil. 

This  want  of  keeping  makes  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  place  to  many  of  his  composi- 
tions, in  which  the  poet  seems  uncertain 
of  his  aim  and  attitude,  whether  he  is  on 
Parnassus  or  Primrose  Hill,  drinking  Hip- 
pocrene  or  claret,  or  whether  the  pipe  at 
his  lips  was  made  by  Pan  in  Attica  or 
Milo  in  the  Strand.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  two  little  Horatian 
pieces,  "  Ad  Chloen,  M.A."  and  its  com- 
panion, are  properly  described  as  vers  de 
societc, 

AD    CHLOEN,    M.A. 

(Fresh  from  her  Cambridge  Examination.) 

Lady,  very  fair  are  you, 
And  your  eyes  are  very  blue, 

And  your  hose ; 
And  your  brow  is  like  the  snow  ; 
And  the  various  things  you  know 

Goodness  knows. 

And  the  rose  flush  on  your  cheek, 
And  your  algebra  and  Greek 

Perfect  are ; 
And  that  loving  lustrous  eye 
Recognises  in  the  sky 

Every  star. 

You  have  pouting  piquant  lips, 
You  can  doubtless  an  eclipse 

Calculate ; 
But  for  your  coerulean  hue, 
I  had  certainly  from  you 

Met  my  fate. 

If  by  an  arrangement  dual 

I  were  Adams  mixed  with  Whewell, 

Then  some  day 
I,  as  wooer,  perhaps  might  come 
To  so  sweet  an  Artium 

Magistra. 

But  for  the  last  word  this  little  piece  would 
have  been  perfect,  and  we  cannot  under- 


stand how  Mr.  Collins,  with  his  ear  for 
rhythm  and  power  of  versification,  could 
have  allowed  it  to  pass  from  his  hand  with 
such  a  serious  defect.  Surely  to  accentu- 
ate the  first  and  third  syllable  of  "  Ma- 
gistra," is  as  complicated  a  mistake  in 
quantity  as  it  is  possible  to  make,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  word  is  pronounced 
properly,  the  rhythm  and  rhyme  are  both 
spoiled.  The  companion  to  this  piece, 
which  is  equally  admirable  in  conception, 
is  also  spoiled  by  similar  carelessness  in 
execution,  and  also  by  a  very  old  joke 
quite  unworthy  of  Chloe,  M.A.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  more 
on  the  merits  of  this  exceedingly  clever 
writer,  who,  by  such  poems  as  the  "  Ivory 
Gate,"  "A  Greek  Idyll,"  "A  Summer 
Song,"  and  others,  has  shown  that  he  has 
power  to  produce  work  without  flaw.» 

Having  contrasted  two  writers  to  show 
the  rigid  requirements  of  this  art  in  point 
of  execution  and  tone,  we  now  wish  to 
contrast  others  to  show  its  primary  aim. 
The  intention  of  vers  de  socUie  is,  as  we 
conceive  it,  to  please  by  means  of  elegance; 
and,  however  elegant  they  may  be,  they 
are  not  properly  so  called  if  the  primary 
intention  is  to  please  by  other  means. 

No  future  collector  of  non-serious  verse 
will  be  able  to  pass  over  the  works  of  Mr. 
C.  S.  Calverley  or  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  The 
first  is  a  master  of  parody,  the  latter  of 
grotesque.  The  humor  of  Mr.  Calverley 
is  indeed  of  the  driest  possible  kind.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  laugh  at  it  as  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  smile.  The  most  severe  cor- 
rectness both  in  structure  and  rhythm  is 
everywhere  maintained.  They  are  pol- 
ished as  scarcely  any  English  verses  aze 
polished,  and  as  elegant  in  treatment  as 
they  can  well  be.  In  a  word,  they  in 
every  way  conform  to  the  strictest  rules  of 
our  art  in  point  of  composition,  but,  never- 
theless, their  primary  aim  is  to  amuse  by 
the  elaboration  of  a  peculiar  species  of 
humor,  viz.,  burlesque,  and  they  are,  ther^ 
fore,  outside  our  present  province.  We 
can  not,  however,  forbear  quoting  one  of 
these  exquisite  trifles,  or  help  regretting 
that  it  must  be  one  of  the  shortest 

PEACE. 

A    STUDY. 

He  stood,  a  worn-out  City  clerks- 
Who'd  toiled,  and  seen  no  holiday. 

For  forty  years  from  dawn  to  darlc»- 
Alone  beside  Caermarthen  Bsy. 
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Lnd  thought  how,  posted  near  his  door. 
His  own  green  door  on  Camden  Hill, 
f  Two  bands  nt  least,  most  likely  more, 
b-  Were  mingling  at  their  own  Eweet  will 

[Verdi  with  Vance.    And  at  the  thought 


He  Tell  the  snit  spray  on  his  lip^i ; 

Heard  children's  voices  on  the  sands  ; 
Up  the  sun's  path  he  saw  the  ships 

Sail  on  and  on  to  other  lands ; 

And  laughed  aloud.      Each  sight  and  sound 
To  him  was  joj'  too  deep  for  tears  ; 

I  He  sat  him  on  the  beach,  and  bound 
I  A  blue  bandana  round  his  ears  j 
Andtl 
'  His 
Twob 
^  Wei 
Verdi 
r  For 

For  a  similar  reason  the  author  of  the 
"  Bab  Ballads"  must  only  here  be  men- 
tioned as  a  master  of  versification,  who, 
while  possessing  all  the  technical  skQl  re- 
quired for  our  art,  has  written  few  if  any 
pieces  strictly  within  its  limits. 

On  the  other  hand,  elegance  is  the  ge- 
nius who  presides  over  the  work  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  the  last  candidate  for  no- 
tice both  as  a  poet  and  a  WTiter  aivers  de 
secietd.  In  writing  of  his  verses  we  feel 
the  same  delicacy  as  though  they  were 
our  own,  for  not  only  have  many  of  the 

Eicces  now  collected  in  "  Vignettes  in 
:hyme"  appeared  in  these  pages,  but  the 
writer  of  this  article  is  his  intimate  friend, 
and  has  been  privileged  to  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  his  poetical  power  from  its 
dawn  to  the  present  day.  With  this 
avowal  we  do  not  mind  expressing  our 
opinion  in  this  place,  as  here,  if  anywhere, 
what  we  write  will  be  read  by  those  who 
have  already  become  acquainted  with  his 
style  and  capacity,  and  will  be  therefore 
competent  to  judge  from  their  own  expe- 
rience how  much  our  opinion  is  biassed  by 
familiarity  and  friendship.  We  think  then 
that  no  one  has  excelled  him  in  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  his  art,  and  that  he  has  treated 
subjects  of  modem  life  with  a  spirit  and 
grace  that  Ls  peculiarly  his  own.  The 
comparison  drawn  by  Mr.  Locker  between 
vers  de  iocUte  and  old  china  is  especially 
applicable  to  his  verses,  which  have  all 
the  qualities  of  the  best  Dresden  and 
Chelsea,  without  their  atTectation  and  in- 
sincerity. He  has  especially  sympathy 
witli  all  that  is  beautiful  in  the  Arcadian 
Freocli  School  of  Watteau  and  Boucher, 
but  applies  all  its  grace  of  decoration  to 


genuine  sentiment  and  healthy  morality. 
He  is  to  the  poetry  of  the  present  day 
what  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  is  to  pictorial  art, 
but  he  is  something  more.  When  we 
have  eliminated  from  his  little  volume 
such  poems  as  the  "  Dead  Letter,"  the 
"  Gentleman,"  and  "Gentlewoman  of  the 
OKI  School,"  "  Une  Marquise,"  &:c.,  which 
belong  to  this  pictorial  school,  the  four 
beautiful  songs  of  Angiola,  in  which  he 
has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  early  Italian 
poets,  and  his  imitations  of  Horace,  there 
remain  many  which  show  that  his  sympa- 
thy is  not  limited  to  t!ie  grace  and  fancy 
of  former  epochs,  but  that  lie  lias  delicate 
springs  of  wit  and  humor,  a  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  the  spirit  of  modem  culture 
and  society,  and  a  pictorial  power  of  his 
own.  Of  this  power  a  good  example  is 
given  in  the  following  lines,  in  which, 
with  a  few  delicate  touches,  the  dreariness 
of  a  London  doctor's  roOm  and  garden  is 
admirably  depicted. 

"  Well  t  must  waitl"    The  Doctor's  room,' 

Where  I  used  this  expression. 
Wore  (he  severe  official  gloom 

Attached  [o  that  profession; 
Rendered  severer  by  a  bald 

And  skinless  Gindlalor, 
Whose  raw  robustness  first  appalled 

TIte  entering  spectator. 

No  one  would  call  "  The  Lancet "  gay, — 

Few  could  avoid  confessing 
Thai  Jones  "  On  Muscular  Decay" 

Is.  as  a  rule,  depressing: 
So  leaving  both,  to  change  the  scene, 

I  turned  toward  the  shutter, 
-And  peered  out  vacantly  between 

A  water-butt  and  gutter. 

Below,  the  Doctor's  garden  lay. 
If  thus  imagination 

May  dignify  a  square  of  clay 
IJnused  to  vegetation. 

Filled  with  a  dismal -looking  swing- 
That  brought  to  mind  a  gallows — 

An  empty  kennel,  mouldering. 
And  two  dyspeptic  aloes. 

No  sparrow  chirped,  no  daisy  sprung, 

Abnul  the  place.deserted ; 
Only  across  the  swing-board  hmig 

K  balteied  doll,  inverted. 
Which  sadiy  seemed  to  disconcert 

The  vagrant  cat  that  scanned  il, 
Sniffed  doubtfully  around  the  skirt. 

But  failed  to  understand  it. 


Of  the  rare  quality  of  irony,  "  The  Love 
Letter,"  and  "  A  Virtuoso,"  are  good  ex- 
amples, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exceed 
the  refined  repartee  of  such  pieces  as  t|i» 
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"Dialogue  from  Plato,"  and  "Tu  Quo- 
que."* 

As  the  latter  poem  has  been  much  im- 
proved since  it  appeared  in  these  pages, 
we  will  reprint  it  here,  as  an  example  of 
his  most  finished  work,  and  his  unweary- 
ing patience  in  finishing. 

TU  QUOQUE. 

AN   IDYLL    IN   THE   CONSERVATORY. 

— "  romfrons-nousy 
Oh   t%e  rompronS'noui\J>(U  V 

Le  Depit  Amoureux. 

NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  at  the  play,  sir, 
Beckon  and  nod,  a  melodrama  through, 

I  would  not  turn  abstractedly  away,  sir. 
If  1  were  you  ! 

FRANK. 

If  I  were  you,  when  persons  I  affected, 
Wait  for  three  hours  to  take  me  down  to  Kew, 

I  would,  at  least,  pretend  I  recollected, 
If  I  were  you ! 

NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  when  ladies  are  so  lavish. 
Sir,  as  to  keep  me  every  waltz  but  two, 

I  would  not  dance  'w'x'CcL^odious  Miss  M*Tavish, 
If  I  were  you  ! 

FRANK. 

If  I  were  you,  who  vow  you  can  not  suffer 

Whiff  of  the  best,— the  mildest  "honey-dew," 

I  would  not  dance  with  smoke-consuming  Puffer, 
If  I  were  you ! 

NELLIE. 

If  I  were  you,  I  would  not,  sir,  be  bitter, 
Even  to  write  the  **  Cynical  Review ;" — 

FRANK. 

No,  I  should  doubtless  find  flirtation  fitter. 
If  I  were  you  ! 

NELLIE^ 

Really  !    You  would  ?    Why,  Frank,  you're  quite 
delightful, — 

Hot  as  Othello,  and  as  black  of  hue'; 
.Borrow  my  fan.     I  would  not  look  %o  frightful 

If  I  were  you  ! 


NELLIE. 


FRANK. 

!"  I  mean  your  chaperon  is 
;  well-curled  juvenile.     Adieu! 

■ft  «  . «       .  «     «  • 


***  It  is  the  cause !"  I  mean  your  chaperon  i 
Bringing  some  well-curled  juvenile.     Adi 
/  shall  retire.     I*d  spare  that  poor  Adonis, 
If  I  were  you  I 


Go,  if  you  will.    At  once  I     And  by  express,  sir ! 

Where  shall  it  be  ?    To  China— or  Peru  ? 
Go,  I  should  leave  inquirers  my  address,  sir, 

If  I  were  you  1 

FRANK. 

No, — I  remain.    To  stay  and  fight  a  duel 

Seems,  on  the  whole,  the  proper  thing  to  do— 

A"h,  you  are  strong, — I  would  not  then  be  cruel. 
If  I  were  you! 

NELUE. 

One  does  not  like  one's  feelings  to  be  doubted,— 

FRANK. 

One  does  not  like  one's  friends  to  misconstrue, — 

NELUE. 

If  I  confess  that  I  a  wee  bit  pouted  ? — 

FRANK. 

I  should  admit  that  I  was  piqu/^  too. 


Ask  me  to  dance. 
If  I  were  you  ! 


NELUE. 

I'd  say  no  more  about  it, 
[Waltz.— iEjrwii^.] 


*  All  of  these  and  others  besides  have  appeared 
in  various  numbers  of  the  Eclectic. — Ed. 


At  present  Mr.  Dobson's  work  bears  more 
trace  of  the  artist  than  the  man,  of  educa- 
tion than  nature,  of  sensibility  than  feeling, 
but  it  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  special  qualities  which  are  required  in 
vers  de  societe  and  poems  of  fancy,  such  as 
he  has  hitherto  attempted,  while  the  gen- 
uine pathos  of  "  Before  Sedan,"  which 
touches  a  far  higher  chord,  and  the  force 
shown  in  occasional  verses  and  stanzas, 
wherever  force  is  required  incidentally  for 
the  sake  of  art,  prove  the  possession  of 
varied  powers,  which  are  as  yet  undeve- 
loped  or  which  he  has  not  as  yet  chosen 
to  display. 

In  concluding  our  article  we  would  say 
a  few  words  as  to  the  uses  of  vcrsde  sodHi. 
We  think  we  hear  our  practical  friends  ex- 
claiming, after  out  of  mere  friendship  they 
have  waded  through  this  essay :  "  What 
waste  of  time  and  talent !  what  trifling  I 
Why,  your  verses  are  neither  prose  nor 
poetry,  and  are  fit  only  to  light  fires." 
It  were  useless  to  answer  such ;  the  man 
who  cries  cui  bono  to  this  or  any  other 
kind  of  art  has  no  need  for  it ;  it  is  as  use- 
less to  him  as  a  telescope  to  a  blind  num. 
But  there  are  many  who  take  pleasure  in 
them,  and  even  write  them,  who  doubt 
whether  the  delight  which  is  given  by 
them  is  worthy  of  so  much  puns.    To 
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these  we  would  say  that  all  relaxation  has 
ils  use,  whether  physical  or  intellectual, 
and  no  greater  relaxation  can  be  given  to 
the  intellect  of  a  cultivated  man  than 
reading  and  writing  vers  de  sociite.  It  is 
for  these  and  by  these  that  they  are  writ- 
ten; as  the  athlete  indulges  in  graceful 
exercise  for  the  relaxation  of  his  body, 
so  the  best  relaxation  for  an  industrious 
mind  is  a  milder  and  more  pleasurable  use 
of  the  intellect.  If  at  the  same  time  a 
man  can  increase  his  knowledge  of  what 
is  graceful,  and  stil!  further  cultivate  and  re- 
fine his  mind,  so  much  the  belter,  and  this 
is  just  what  ven  lU  sociklf  enable  him  to  do. 
But  the  uses  of  this  art  do  not  stop  at  re- 
laxation ;  it  is  valuable  also  both  for  exer- 
cise and  eilucation.  There  is  no  better 
means  of  keeping  the  mind  elastic  and 
ready  for  action  than  its  cultivation,  which 
requires  quickness  of  apprehension,  light- 
ness of  touch,    and  steadiness    of  hand 


and  head.  Nor  are  its  services  to"  litera- 
ture and  language  to  be  lightly  regarded, 
especially  in  respect  to  the  art  of  versi- 
fication and  the  use  of  words.  To  young 
poets  its  discipline  is  valuable,  as  allow- 
ing no  laxity  of  rhyme  or  rhythm,  or  any 
license,  poetical  or  other;  both  to  them 
and  writers  of  prose,  as  demanding  the 
expression  of  what  is  meant  in  the  fewest 
and  best  words.  Neither  can  we  consider 
contemptible,  from  a  moral  point  of  vi 
an  art  which  requires  such  a  thorough 
subjection  ofself  andits  powers  to  the  dic- 
tates of  decency  and  human-kindliness. 
To  use  satire  without  spite,  humor  without 
coarseness,  wit  without  either  license  or 
profanity,  to  curb  fancy  by  tnitb,  and 
speculation  by  sense,  are  a  few  of  the 
moral  lessons  which  are  taught  with  seve- 
rity in  the  modern  school  of  ven  de  societe. 
~Sf.  IhuTs. 
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^B  TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  ORJON  *'   ON    LITERARY  AND  GENERAL  TOPICS. 

A  LADY  with  whom  1  have  the  honor  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  a  portion  of 
be  acquainted — tlie  authoress  of  a  recent-  which  are  now  about  to  be  given  to  the 
ly  published  volume  of  poems,  containing  world  for  the  first  time. 
some  true  poetry — is  in  the  habit  of  excus-  The  whole  of  these  last-named  produc- 
ing herself  to  her  correspondents  for  the  tions  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  culti- 
rare  and  scintling  appearance  of  her  notes,  vated  minds  of  our  age,  have  been  in  my 
on  the  ground  that  "Letter-writing"  is  possession  since  the  year  1839.  When  a 
one  of  the  lost  Arts.  The  present  day  few  of  them  shall  have  appeared  in  these 
seems  to  liave  become  "  too  fast "  for  it.  pages,  many  readers  will  be  ready  to 
In  running  the  eye  of  memory  over  the  blame  me  for  keeping  locked  up  in  dark- 
celebrated  letter-writers  of  a  more  leisure-  ness  so  interesting  a  mine  of  literary  wealth 
ly  literary  period,  such  as  Madame  de  during  all  these  years.  Long  absence 
S4vign^,  Madame  de  Sta^l,  Lady  Mary  from  England,  occupations  of  a  bush-life 
WorSey  Montague^ {omit ting,  of  course,  in  Australia,  added  to  motives  of  delicacy 
all  those  who,  like  Rousseau,  \vrote  entire  in  the  fear  of  intruding  upon  unclosed 
novels  in  the  form  of  letters),  and  among  wounds  in  the  los-s  of  such  a  spirit,  must 
men,  the  more  highly  finished  and  future-  be  my  excuse.  And  the  delay  would 
eyed  letter- writers,  such  as  Pope,  Addison,  have  been  yet  more  prolonged  but  for  my 
Cowper,   and    others — especially    clergy-  sudden    discovery    that    many    of    Mrs. 


I 


letters,  having  been  written 
with  some  bad  kind  of  ink,  were  beginning 
to  fade.  Her  graphic  lines  were,  in  seve- 
the  borders  of  the  vanish- 


men,  philosophers,  and  philanthropists 
one  begins  to  see  that  there  is  much  truth 
in  the  foregoing  assertion.  The  "loss" 
of  the  Art  is  mainly  attributable  to  an  im- 
patient sense  of  the  loss  of  time.  And  it  ing  point.  Under  these  circumstances, 
looks-  still  more  like  a  fact,  if  we  bring  our  I  asked  permission  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Rob- 
view  down  to  the  nearer  dates  of  the  ad-  crt  Browning,  for  their  publication ;  and 
mirable  letters  of  Robert  Burns,  of  Southey,  this  was  granted  at  once,  and  in  terms 
of  Mary  Russell  Milford,  Leigh  Hunt,  that  enhanced  the  favor  as  much  beyond 
Charles  Dickens,  Harriet  Martineau,  Sara  my  means  to  express,  as  it  would  be  be- 
Coleridge— -just  published— and  those  of    yond  his  wish  that  I  should  make  the  at- 
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tempt.  lie  had  never  seen  the  Letters, 
but  trusted  in  my  good  feeling. 

Reverting  to  our  opening  words,  the 
question  now  arises  as  to  what  constitutes 
tJie  "  Art  of  Letter- writing"  ?  Putting 
mere  fine  talk  and  eloquent  twaddle  out 
of  court,  and  taking  some  brains,  study, 
and  ex[)cricnce  for  granted,  my  immediate 
opinion  is  this, — the  art  of  letter-writing  is 
just  the  art,  so  to  speak,  of  being  natural. 
I  n  other  words,  it  is  not  an  art  at  all.  In- 
asmiich  as  nobody  comes  to  r<?^7^/with  fa- 
cihly  till  a  good  deal  of  reading  has  been 
done ;  so  in  writing  with  facility,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  previous  writing  is  to 
be  understood;  and  this  being  clear,  we 
may  safely  repeat  that  the  finest  Letter- 
writing  is  no  set  and  specific  art,  but  va- 
ries with  the  individual  writer,  as  it  ought 
and  must.  In  its  highest  forms  of  success, 
it  is  the  natural  and  spontaneous  outpour- 
ing of  a  well-stored  intellect,  a  genial 
spirit,  fine  taste,  judgment,  toleration,  the 
wit  and  humor  that  comes  unsought,  and 
in  its  entirety  the  abandon  of  a  soul  and 
heart  which  give  vent  to  their  inward 
breathings,  in  the  full  belief — and  generally 
with  the  conviction — of  addressing  a  con- 
genial mind,  and  of  being  in  sympathy 
with  a  nature  of  sufficient  similitude  to  be 
in  accord  with  these  unpremeditated 
models  of  pencraft.  And  withal  such 
letters  are  the  perfection  of  refined  collo- 
quiality. '  Those  of  the  late  Miss  Mitford 
carried  the  carelessness  of  implicit  confi- 
dence to  an  amusing,  and  almost  absurd, 
extent,  innumerable  letters  and  notes  from 
her  having  been  written  on  any  scraps  of 
paper  at  hand,  old  envelopes  turned  inside 
out,  and  blank  edges  of  newspapers,  while 
I  have  many  letters,  the  outsides  of  which 
were  frequently  half  covered  with  post- 
scripts and  after-thoughts.  Those  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  had  no  external  signs  of  this 
easy,  off-hand  carelessness,  but  within 
they  were  tlie  perfection  of  ease,  confiding 
frankness — firmness  of  opinion,  also — and 
the  undisguised  and  complete  expression 
of  the  writer's  nature,  and  her  thought  and 
feeling  upon  every  subject  she  touched. 

Three  years  ago  I  published  in  a  month- 
ly magazine,*  by  permission,  one  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  letters,  preceding  it  with  the 
following  remarks,  containing  certain  mat- 
ters of  which  my  present  readers  should  be 
informed : 

*  "Macmillan's  Magazine," Sept.,  1870,  "Por- 
traits and  Memoirs." 


"  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  au- 
thoress of  '  Our  Village  *  was  by  a  note 
from  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  (whom  I  only 
knew  by  literary  correspondence,  and  had 
never  seen),  both  so  much  regarded  in 
private  and  in  public,  and  now  so  lamented. 
This  note  enclosed  one  from  Miss  Mitford, 
expressing  a  wish  to  have  a  dramatic 
sketch  for  some  annual,  or  oth^r  dramatic 
thing,  which  she  found  it  her  interest,  but 
no  particular  pleasure,  to  edit. 

"  Both  these  notes  were  models  of  fas- 
cinating colloquial  elegance  and  simplicity, 
more  especially  that  of  the,  at  that  time, 
invisible  poetess,  and  they  should  both  be 
here  presented  to  the  reader,  but  that,  at 
present,  they  have  not  been  extricated 
from  amidst  the  accumulations  of  bygone 
years."  (And  I  am  still  unable  to  discov- 
er them.) 

"  That  occasion,  however,  was  my  first 
introduction  to  Miss  Mitford;  and  my 
first  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  poet- 
ess— the  greatest  lyric  poetess  the  world 
has  ever  known — was  by  a  note  from  Mrs. 

O ,  enclosing  one  from  the  young  lady, 

containing  a  short  poem,  with  the  modest 
request  to  be  frankly  told  whether  it  might 
be  ranked  as  poetry,  or  merely  verses. 
As  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  recipient's 
mind  on  that  point,  the  poem  was  forward- 
ed to  Colburn's  New  Monthly^  edited,  at 
that  time,  by  Mr.  Edward  Bulwer  (the  late 
Lord  Lytton),  where  it  appeared  in  the 
current  number." 

That  which  led  to  my  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Mitford  will  be  seen  in  the  first 
letter  from  Mrs.  Browning,  which  will  here 
be  given.  But  with  respect  to  Mrs. 
Browning  a  few  words  should  be  added : 
— "  It  may  be  generally  understood  that 
this  equally  gifted  and  accomplished  lady, 
having  been  for  years  confined  to  her 
rooms,  like  an  exotic  plant  in  a  green- 
house, being  considered  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  rapid  decline,  occupied  her  time, 
not  only  in  the  arduous  study  of  poetiy, 
but  also  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 
She  was  also  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
greatest  authors  of  France  and  Italy,  in 
the  original  1,  and,  apparently,  with  the 
poetry  of  the  the  Portuguese.  But  it  is 
not  so  generally  known,  and  perhaps  very 
little  known,  that  she  was  a  most  assiduous 
reader  of  English  literature,  and  conve^ 
sant  equally  with  the  earliest  authors,  and 
the  best  of  those  of  our  own  day.    Her 
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criticisms  in  the  Athenaum,  and  in  lier 
private  letters,  are  among  the  most  ex- 
quisite ever  penned  ;  discriminating  and 
applauding  all  the  power  and  beauty ; 
lenient  to  errors  and  shortcomings,  and 
rich  with  imaginative  illustrations.  She 
bad  also  a  subtle  instinct  as  to  character, 
the  more  remarkable  considering  lier  years 
of  seclusion  from  the  world.  But  these 
things  can  only  be  known  10  few,  the  very 
few  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  in 
her  society,  or  ranking  among  her  corre- 
spondents. In  the  opinion  of  some  of 
them — and  of  one,  at  least — nobody  ever 
wrote  such  letters  and  notes,  not  even  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  lady  letter- writers 
handed  down  for  the  world's  admiration. 
The  general  knowledge,  varied  learning 
and  reading,  fine  taste,  and  the  noble 
heart  and  mind,  were  only  to  be  surpassed, 
if  that  could  be,  by  her  utter  simplicity 
and  charming  colloquial  carelessness.  Of 
course  no  single  letter  would  display  all 
these  qualities,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  half  a  dozen  which  did  not." 
And  let  me  also  request  the  present  reader 
to  bear  in  mind  that  those  letters  which 
would  best  justify  the  foregoing  opinion 
have  not  been  selected  for  this  first  collec- 
tion, the  editor  thinking  he  should  rather 
be  governed  by  the  dates,  or  the  approxi- 
mate dales,  so  as  to  make  them  illustrative 
of  certain  literary  men  and  women  of  her 
day  (now  thirty  years  ago,  and  upwards), 
and  of  certain  books  and  other  literary 
work  with  whicli  she  was  occupied. 

Something  else,  important  to  my  own 
feelings,  I  am  anxious  to  explain.  It  will 
have  been  seen  that  it  was  my  happiness, 
and  it  is  not  without  a  just  pride,  that  I 
was  instrumental  in  the  first  introduction 
of  Miss  E.  B.  Barrett  to  the  literary  world  ; 
in  the  next  place,  I  was  many  years  her 
senior,  and  thus,  besides  such  works  as  I 
had  published,  and  other  literary  engage- 
ments, with  the  whole  of  which  in  that 
seclusion  of  hers  she  was  fully  conversant, 
she  also  knew  of  my  varied  experiences  in 
foreign  lands  of  a  very  different  kind ;  and 
all  these  things,  acting  upon  her  imagina- 
tion in  solitude,  together  with  a  most  un- 
exampled over-estimate  of  all  reason  10  be 
grateful  for  my  slight  services,  and  off 
^oots  of  correspondence,  have  causeil  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  and  deference  far 
beyond  any  adequate  cause,  and  which, 
with  profound  respect  to  her  memory,  I 
beg    to     disclaim.       For     the     frequent 
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reference,  also,  to  my  Tragedies  and 
other  works,  let  me  ask  the  reader  to  grant 
me  his  pardon — the  more  necessary,  if,  as 
will  be  likely  with  so  many  readers  of  the 
present  day,  they  have  never  read  a  line 
of  them  :  and  it  may  add  to  my  excuse 
for  the  inability,  for  obvious  reasons,  to 
omit  such  passages,  that  the  books  in 
question,  with  only  three  exceptions,  have 
all  been  long  out  of  print,  and,  so  far  as  t 
can  see  into  the  "forlorn  hopes"  of  the 
tragic  drama,  likely  to  remain  so.  For 
the  compliments,  then,  and  other  kind  re- 
marks in  these  letters,  once  for  all,  let  me 
ask  the  reader's  forgiveness.  I  can  not 
erase  tliem  without  causing  a  mist  and 
confusion  in  mattere  very  clear  in  these 
letters  as  they  stand. 

The  first  letter  here  given  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  sever.1l  others,  as  will  be  percep- 
tible ;  but  they  can  not  as  yet  be  found. 
This  first  one  will  prove  that  my  apologies 
were  no  "piece  of  affectation."  It  is  un- 
lucky for  my  modesty — such  as  it  is,  or  is 
not — that  so  glaring  a  need  for  excuses 
should  have  broken  through  the  dark 
clouds  of  thirty  years  at  the  very  outset. 
I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  there  is  no 
other  compliment  that  goes  quite  so  far 
as  this. 

It  refers  to  something  written  by  me,  at 
Miss  Barrett's  earnest  request,  in  one  of 
Finden's  Illustrated  .\nnuals,  which  was 
to  be  edited,  and  in  fact  "furnished,"  by 
her  friend  Miss  Mitford.  I  did  not  at  all 
like  these  ornamental  efflorescences  of 
passing  literature,  as  both  ladies  knew 
the  thing  was  done,  nevertheless,  being 
cast  in  tlic  shape  of  the  most  concise 
trilogy  ever  written — viz.,  a  tragedy  found- 
ed on  the  German  legend  of  the  Death- 
Fetches.  I  have  never  seen  it  since,  nor 
any  body  else  in  all  probability.  One 
knows  the  fate — the  deserved  fate— of 
these  annual  gildings. 

"  Deacon  Terrace,  Torqitav, 
Nov.  aolh,  18^9. 

"  Mv  OEAK  Sir, — In  pnssing  to  the  iinmedhite 
occasion  of  my  troubling  you  with  Iheac  lines, 
iiliow  me  10  (hank  you— to  join  mine  lo  ihe  thanks 
of  many — for  the  pleuuie  of  admiTatlon  {surely 
not  the  least  of  the  pleasures  of  Ihis  world)  with 
which  I  have  read  ^a<a  trilogy.  It  is  so  full  of 
fine  conception  thai  its  brevity  grows  inio  a  fault, 
— one  would  bo  willingly  see  it  brougbl  out  inio 
detail  and  coniummation.  But,  even  ns  it  is.  be- 
lieve in  my  contentment — speaking  for  myielf. 

"  The  nioonliEht  scene  is  enquisiie,  ind  Ibere  it 
(parliculnrly  dislinguishable  in  that)  a  inutic  -' 
broken  admcei  which  I  have  seldom  observed  0 
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of  Shakespeare.     It  is  the  Fetch  of  a  great  tra- 
gedy— for  all  the  briefness. 

**  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  trouble  you 
with  oiiiiiions  you  might  so  easily  take  for  grant- 
ed, if  It  were  not  for  another  circumstance.  Two 
months  or  more  ago,  you  will  remember  asking 
me  to  sen<i  you  a  short  poem  by  return  of  post, 
for  a  particular  purpose.  I  was  ill  able  to  write 
at  the  time,  but  still  worse  able  to  endure  the  ap- 
f»carancc  of  discourtesy  towards  you  in  such  a 
trifle,  and  therefore  I  sent  you  two  MSS.  which  I 
hid  by  me,  the  shortest  I  had,  but  evidently  too 
long  to  suit  you.  I  did  it  just  and  only  that  you 
might  not  tnink  me  ill-natured ; — and  the  event 
having  proved  their  usclessness  to  you  otherwise, 
j#erhai)s  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  enclose 
them  back  to  me — that  is,  if  you  can  readily  put 
your  hand  upon  them.  The  *  Madrigal  of  Flow- 
cr^,'  i.->  one  title,  and  the  *  Cry  of  the  Human  *  the 
othrr.  I  am  afraid  of  involving  you  in  some 
trouble  of  search  for  which  you  may  well  reproach 
in«.  So,  pray  if  you  can  not  readily  put  your 
hand  u|)on  them,  put  the  subject  out  of  your 
hciul. 

'*  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Elizabeth  B.  Barrett." 
'i'o  R.  H.  Home, 

75,  Gloucester  I'lace,  London. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  good  many 
previous  notes  are,  in  all  probability,  want- 
ing ;  and  equally  so  that  there  must  also 
be  still  more  missing,  which  were  received 
between  the  foregoing  and  the  following 
notes. 

The  next  letter  refers  to  the  unusual 
circumstance  of  a  "  hooping-cough" 
being  caught  a  second  time.  But  so  it 
was.  Having  been  engaged  as  one  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  Govern- 
ment inquiry  into  the  "  Employment  of 
Children  and  Young  Persons  in  Mines  and 
Manufactories,"  I  chanced  one  day  to  be 
seated  for  a  couple  of  hours,  during  an 
east  wind  of  the  winter  months,  taking  the 
evidence  of  some  children,  in  a  newly 
plastered  church  ante-room,  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  thorough  draft  from 
doors  and  windows ;  and  a  first-rate 
cough,  with  all  the  "hooping"  convul- 
sions, like  "laughter  holding  both  his 
sides"  (with  a  difference),  was  the  conse- 
quence. But  a  very  much  more  impor- 
tant subject,  viz.,  the  struggles  of  an  heroic 
spirit  in  a  most  fragile  and  fluttering  frame, 
will  be  discovered  in  the  following  pro- 
foundly interesting  and  touching  letter : — 

Post-mark — ^Torquay, 

June  i2th,  1841. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Horne, — I  am  so  sorry 
about  the  hooping-cough.  As  a  means  of  're- 
juvenescence,' why,  one  might  as  pleasantly  pass 
into  and  through  Medea's  kettle.  Do  try  to  re- 
member when  you  write  aj^ain,  and  tell  me  how 
you  are ;  if  the  change  of  air  perfects  the  good  it 


has  begun.  For  my  own  part  I  never  had  the 
hooping-cough  at  all.  I  stood  alone  in  my  family, 
and  wouldn't  have  it  when  every  body  else  was 
hooping. 

**  Mind,  if  you  please — I  wrote  two  notes  to 
you  instead  of  one,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
tear  of  teasing  you  beyond  bounds,  should  cer- 
tainly have  wntten  a  third  to  ask  about  the  cough. 
The  first  was  put  into  a  dangerous  envelope — 
out  of  perverseness  and  faith  m  the  right  mea- 
sure, and  perhaps  gUded  away.  But  I  have  sent 
a  hundred  of  those litde  letters,  and  received  still 
more,  and  never  missed,  or  was  missed,  till  now 
— t/novf.     So,  why  shouldn't  I  be  perverse? 

**  I  am  revived  just  now — pleased,  anxious,  ex- 
cited altogether,  in  the  hope  of  touching  at  last 
upon  my  last  days  at  this  place.  I  have  been  up, 
and  bore  it  excellently — up  an  hour  at  a  time 
without  fainting — and  on  several  days  without 
injury, — and  now  am  looking  forward  to  the  jour- 
ney. My  physician  has  been  open  with  me,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  to  be 
run  in  attempting  it  But  m^  mind  is  made  up 
to  go ;  and  it  the  power  remains  to  me,  I  nriZ/ga 
To  be  at  home  and  relieved  from  the  sense  of 
doing  evil  where  I  would  soonest  bring  a  blessing 
—of  breaking  up  poor  papa's  domestic  peace  into 
fragments  by  keeping  my  sisters  here  (and  he 
won't  let  them  leave) — would  urge  me  into  any 
possible  *  risk  ' — to  say  nothing  of  the  continual 
repulsion,  nipht  and  day,  of  the  sichts  and 
sounds  of  this  dreary  place.  There  will  be  no 
opposition.  So  papa  promised  me  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  last  winter  that  I  should  go  when  it  be- 
came 'possible.'  Then,  Dr.  Scully  did  not  talk 
of  *  risk,'  but  of  certain  consequences.  He  said  I 
should  die  on  the  road.  I  know  how  to  under- 
stand the  change  of  phrase.      There  is  only  a 

*  risk'  now — ^and  the  journey  is  *  p>ossible.'  So,  I 
go. 

"  We  are  to  have  one  of  the  patent  carriages, 
with  a  thousand  springs,  from  London,  and  I  am 
afraid  of  nothing.  I  shall  set  out,  I  Aope,  in  a  fort- 
night. 

"Ah,  but  not  directly  for  London.  There  is 
to  be  some  intermediate  place  where  we  all  must 
meet,  papa  says,  and  stay  for  a  month  or  two  be- 
fore the  final  settlement  in  Wimpole  Street, — and 
he  names  *  Clifton,'  and  I  pray  tor  the  neighbor- 
hood of  London,  because  I  look  far  (too  far,  per- 
haps, for  me),  and  fear  being  left  an  exile  again 
at  those  Hot  Wells  during  the  winter.  I  don't 
know  what  the  *  finality  measure '  may  be.  The 
only  thing  ^ed  is  a  journey  from  hence : — and 

*  if  I  fall,*  as  the  heroes  say,  why  you  and  Psjrdie 
must  walk  by  yourselves.  SAe,  ^t  least,  won't 
be  the  worse  for  it." 

The  last  sentence  alludes  to  a  mutuallj 
projected  lyrical  drama  on  the  Greek 
model.  An  outline  of  the  design,  and 
the  proposed  "  division  of  labor,"  will  sub- 
sequently be  given. 

"Who  taught  this  parrot  its  «How  d'ye  do?* 
and  so  much  irrelevancy  ?  You  would  be  tired 
of  me,  even  if  you  hadn't  the  hooping-cough. 

"Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Heraud's  magazine  » 
downfallen  ?    And  why  ? 

**  But  don't  answer  my  questions — don't  in- 
deed write  at  all  until  vou  are  better,  and  able 
and  inclined  to  write.    Writing  is  so  bad— 4eui* 
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ing  W  write  a  so  bud — and  1  don't  suppose  that 
ynii  could  write  in  (he  way  I  do,  leaning  bnck- 
wards  instead  of  forwards — lying  down,  in  fact. 
I  write  ju  '  to  the  Horse  Guards? 

"  How  you  would  imile  sarcasms  and  epigrams 
out  of  the  *  hood '  if  you  could  see  from  it  u^at  I 
have  been  doing,  or  rather  suflering,  lately  I 
Having  my  picture  taken,  by  a  lady  miniature- 
painter  who  wandered  here  to  put  an  old  vow  of 
mine  to  proof.  For  it  wasn't  ilie  ruling  passion, 
*  stiong  in  death,'  '  though  by  your  smiling  you 
may  seem  to  say  so,'  bat  a  sacrifice  to  papa. 

"Are  you  tossed  about  much  by  the  agitation 
of  political  matters — or  indifferently  calm  ?  I 
hear  nolhing'from  London  except  what  Lord 
Melbourne  has  done,  or  the  Queen  said. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Home,  don't  Icl  me  mar  any  thine 
in  your  conception,  wilh  ri^ard  to  the  Drama 
[rcfcrrinB  to  the  design  of  ' Psyche '1.      "Push 
any  foolishness  aside  which  seems  to  do  it. 

"  I  Jid  Hal  underst.ind  your  particular  view.     * 


ibouebt  that  our  philosopher  (Medon),  having 

1.1 1 _.i...j  himself  blind  with  the  vain, 

■      ■  ■  --■    -  teU 

■    '  1^ 

something  of  t 


laboriously  worked 

earthward,  cramped 

suddenly  thrown  upon  the  verge  of  awaking 

- lanU     ■■   ' 


ings  of  his  intellect,  w 


and  lo,  the  spiritunf  world,  by  a  casualty  relating 
to  his  body  itself.     It  was  something  i     "'    " 
which  I  seemed  to  iliscem  in  what  ^ 
Don't  mar  any  thing  for  me,  dear  Mr.  Home. 

"Truly  yours,        Elizabeth  B.  Barrett. 

"  Perhaps  we  may  not  be  gone  from  hence  so 
soon  as  a — a  fortnight,  after  an.  If  you  are  inclin* 
ed  lo  write,  do  not  hesitate  about  directing  im, 
as  Ufiual,  until  I  say  more.  I  remember  some- 
thing of  Broadstoirs,  deep  in  a  cbud  of  childish 
though  Is," 

It  wHl  have  been  noticed  that  while  the 
_  very  life  of  the  suffering  writer  of  these 
Letters  is  about  to  be  imperillal  by  a  long 
journey,  how  kindly  considerate  she  is  of 
others — her  father,  sisters,  the  occupation 
of  my  time, — and  in  other  notes  she  again 
alludes  to  that  "  hooping"  tonnent  which 
lasted  me,  "  on  and  off,"  nearly  a  year  and 
a  half. 

The  next  two  Letters  refer  to  the  "  legi- 
timate drama,"  and  the  Patent  Monopoly 
once  possessed  by  three  special  London 
theatres.  This  is  not  the  place  to  say 
much  upon  the  subject,  173.,  the  prominent 
part  I  took  in  destroying  that  monopoly. 
Let  me  merely  repeat  that  I  considered  it 
right  that  all  such  monopoly  should  be 
destroyed,  and  (as  1  put  it  in  the  Petitions 
to  both  Houses)  "  that  every  theatre  should 
be  permitted  to  enact  the  best  dramas  they 
could  obtain."  From  the  ashes  of  that 
monopoly  I,  and  those  who  worked  with 
me  at  the  destruction,  expected  to  see  a 
new  race  both  of  dramatists  and  actors 
arise.  Never  were  sanguine  hopes  more 
utterly  defeated — made  a  mockery  of — and 
far  worse  idols  set  I'p  in  the  temples  than 
lliose  wliich  had  been  cast  down,     ^nd 


here  we  shall  see  a  youn^  lady,  living 
utter  seclusion,  and  precariously  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  who  had  far 
keener  instincts  and  far  wiser  foresight  than 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  writing  with  so 
much  modesty  and  deference.  She  was 
requested  to  place  her  name,  among  other 
signatures  of  eminent  persons,  to  the  Peti- 
tions in  question.  I  could  not  but  be 
charmed,  at  the  time,  with  the  elegant  hu- 
mility and  kindly  regrets,  mixed  with  unal- 
terable firmnras,  conveyed  in  her  replies ; 
but  how  must  I  admire  all  she  said,  now 
that  I  look  around  at  the  great  majority 
of  the  stages  of  London,  knowing  that  they 
have  spread  their  pestilence  ali  over  the 
world  ever  since  we  destroyed  those  Patent 
Monopolies? 

ToHQLAV,  (not  dated,  bnt  the  post-mark 
looks  like  1841.) 

"  Nothing  of  Ihe  '  tragic  suliject '  to-day,  dear 
Mr.  Home :  I  am  ^c«ng  to  get  into  a  scrape  in. 
stead. 

'■  I  tremble  to  do  it,  take  a  long  breath  before  I 
begin,  and  [hen  tieg  you  to  excuse  me  about  the 
signature,  and  forgive  me,  if  possible,  afterwards. 

"Have  I  done  it?  Is  h  aU  over  with  me? 
Oh !  I  feel  the  shadow  of  the  great  Gregorv's 
hand,  to  match  the  foot,  even  at  this  distance. 

Alluding  to  what  is  said  in  ray  tragedy, 
of  the  hand  and  foot  of  Hiidebrand. 

"As  to  the  Petition,  the  justice  of  the  claim 
lies  upon  Ihe  surface,  and  its  policy  not  much 
deeper,  and  therefore  in  writing,  and  predicting 
all  success,  I  need  not  slir  tram  the  common 
scrnse  of  the  question.  You  are  sure  to  gain  the 
immediate  object,  and  you  ought  to  do  so,  even 
(hough  the  ultimate  object  remain  as  far  o£f  as 
■ '    itly  far.    There  is  a  deeper 


t  of  li 


—the 


T. 


base  and  blind  public  lasle.  Multiply  your  thea- 
tres and  license  every  one — do  it  tO'ilay.  And 
tlie  day  after  to-morrow  (you  may  have  one  night) 
there  will  come  Mr.  Bunn,  and  ti 
Shakespeare  wilh  a  great  roar  of 
we  shall  see. 

"  You  know  far  more  than  I  do,  and  you  seem 
to  hope  more.  If  the  great  mass  in  London  were 
Athenians,  I  might  hope  too. 

"But  I  do  «or  like  giving  my  name  to  anything 
about  the  theatres.  It  is  a  name  unimportant  to 
every  body  in  the  world  except  just  myself,  for 
whom  the  giving  of  it  would  be  the  sign  of  an 
opinion ; — and  I  should  not  like  to  give  it  in  any 
one  thing  favorable  to  the  Ihenires.  At  lh«ir 
best,  lake  Ihe  ideal  of  them,  and  the  soul  of  the 
Drama  ii  far  aI>ovc  the  stage;  and  according  to 
present  and  perliaps  all  past  regulations  in  this 
country.  Dramatic  poetry  has  been  desecrated  into 
the  dust  of  our  treading, — yes,  and  too  often 
forced  to  desecration,  and  drawn  down  morally  in 
turn,  l>y  the  stage.  When  the  poet  has  his  gods 
in  the  gallery,  what  must  be  the  end  of  it  ?  Why, 
that  even  Shakespeare  should  how  his  starry  head 
otttnet  Ihaa  the  lannec  nodded — and  wijte  down 
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peeling  labels.  The  tin  box  was  one  of 
six  in  which  Sir  George  kept  the  family 
papers,  and  it  was  supposed  to  relate  most 
specially  to  Lina's  own  affairs. 

One  day  Sir  George  called  his  daughter 
in  to  help  him  to  look  for  a  bill  he  had 
mislaid.  Lina,  girl-like,  went  seeking 
about  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places,  be- 
hind the  boomerang,  in  the  sheath  of  the 
cutlas,  inside  her  father's  umbrella,  and 
then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she  hap- 
pened to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged  in 
against  the  wall.  She  pulled  it  out  with 
her  slender  little  hand,  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  parchment  covered  with  many  inky 
flourishes  and  signatures  and  wafers  (all 
unavailing  enough  to  fasten  the  farm  they 
related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor).  Lina 
peeped  inside  a  fold  of  the  parchment  and 
saw  the  names  of  Lefevre  and  Gorges 
written  over  and  over  again,  and  she 
crossed  the  room  slowly,  reading  as  she 
came  along. 

"  Papa,  this  must  be  of  consequence," 
she  said,  and  the  baronet  held  out  his 
hand,  thinking  she  had  found  the  bill. 
"  *  Agreement  between  the  said  Sir  Harold 
Gorges,  baronet,  and  the  said  John  Le- 
fevre, farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as  regards 
the  said  fields  commonly  called  Marsh- 
fields,*"  read  Lina,  unsuspiciously.  Sir 
George,  springing  from  his  seat,  snatched 
the  roll  angrily  out  of  her  hand. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  he  said 
roughly.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and 
over  again  that  you  are  not  to  touch 
anything  in  my  room  ?"  and  without  even 
looking  at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parch- 
ment into  the  box  that  stood  open  before 
him. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  ?" 
Lina  asked  with  frightened  persistency. 

"  No,  I  tell  you,"  he  shouted,  and  show- 
ering down  all  the  other  papers  that  were 
lying  on  the  label,  he  closed  the  iron  lid 
with  a  great  clang,  locked  it  violently,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

So  Lina's  skeleton  was  only  a  parch- 
ment skeleton  after  all.  A  very  vague, 
backboneless  skeleton,  and  yet  it  haunted 
her  continually.  She  had  heard  the  story 
of  the  Lefevres'  accusation.  The  thought 
of  that  dusty  parchment  returned  to  her 
many  and  many  a  time.  At  church,  when 
she  saw  Mrs.  Lefevre's  widow's  bonnet 
bobbing  before  her,  the  skeleton  popped 
from  over  a  pew.  In  the  sunset  lane, 
when   she  read  poor   Hans'  verses,  her 


skeleton  came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to 
haunt  her.  Lady  Stella  had  no  need  to 
take  the  young  man's  defence  so  warmly. 
Poor  Lina  listened,  day  by  day  more  pale 
and  more  distracted.  She  could  not  help 
it.  In  vain  she  blamed  herself  and  her 
own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she 
suspect  her  father  ?  She  was  pursued  by 
the  thought  that  she  had  seen  the  missing 
lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to  speak 
to  her  father  on  the  subject,  but  her 
courage  failed  before  the  furious  expres- 
sion of  his  face. 

Lina  was  no  heroic  nature ;  she  could 
not  stand  before  his  rude  vehemence. 
Miss  Gorges  should  have  been  cast  in 
some  firmer  mould.  Sir  George  would 
have  been  a  better  man  if  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  less  afraid  of  him.    Ladv 

0 

Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  fi-om 
whom  he  would  ever  bear  a  contradiction, 
but  to  /i^r  Lina  could  not  breathe  her  sus- 
picions ;  she  kept  them  close  and  brooded 
and  pondered  upon  them  and  drooped 
sadly. 

"  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  somehow," 
said  Harold  to  his  wife. 

'*  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that 
scene  on  the  common,"  said  Lady  Stella, 
"  and  now  your  father  is  very  much  vexed 
because  she  will  not  even  look  at  poor  Mr. 
Crockett.  It  is  a  pity.  She  wants  some 
more  interest  in  life.  She  does  not  seem 
happy,  and  does  not  look  well  Harold, 
look  at  baby!  actually  standing  by  the 
chair,"  and  as  she  took  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  Lady  Stella  thought  to  herself,  with 
some  sweet  and  pardonable  pride,  that  she 
herself  was  happy,  and  that  her  own  life 
was  indeed  complete. 

And  yet  all  ^lis  time  Lina  was  growing 
and  toning  and  ripening  in  spirit,  as  peo- 
ple do,  who  have  even  a  sorrow  to  educate 
them.  Each  terror  and  regretful  longing 
taught  her  to  feel  for  others,  for  the  grief  at 
her  gate,  for  the  trouble  that  met  her 
along  the  road,  as  no  description  could 
have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sympa- 
thy and  secret  revolt  of  heart  (which  was 
all  the  more  passionate  for  its  enforced 
silence  and  terrified  suppression),  the  pri's 
somewhat  morbid  nature  seemed  to  grow 
silence  by  silence.  Some  strange  new 
impulse  impelled  her  to  be  more  true  to 
her  own  self  than  she  had  been  hitherta 
When  Lina  said  no  to  Mr.  Crockett*^ 
advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm  to 
her  new  faith,  though  she  had  mqch  to 
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otherwise,  I  lie  here  fsncying  all  sorls  at  lliings  in 
heaven  and  eatlli. 

"It  is  a  ihame  lo  expect  all  Ihls  stuff  to  be 
read  by  any  person  witli  Ihdr  time  liUed  up  as 
vonrs  must  be.  Never  mind  throwing  aside  what 
I  write  for  your  leisure.  Never  let  me  be  in  the 
way.  Prgy  don't.  To  prove  myself  not  quite 
inconsiderate,  I  wanted  (should  have  preferred  it) 
to  »end  you  somethinE  meant  for  the  M.  C,  to 
know  from  you  whether  it  should  be  some  thing 
or  another  ihing;  but  1  enclose  il  by  this  post 
to  the  Editor,  that  I  may  not  wear  you  quite 
■.way.  Now,  if  you  are  tired,  you  are  avenged, 
for  I  am  loo. 

"Ever  truly,  E.  B.  B." 

The  spiritual  strength,  the  force  and 
fortitude  of  raind,  combined  with  the  mo- 
dest self-estimate,  and  tlie  lemporary  for- 
getful n  ess  of  her  own  dangerous  state, 
both  in  the  full  play  of  her  intellect  and  in 
her  CO  ti  si  d  era  ten  ess  for  the  occupation  of 
other  people's  time,  can  require  no  com- 
ment; but  the  intensely  interesting  cir- 
cumstances of  the  immediate  struggle,  not 
only  for  emancipation  from  solitude,  but 
/or  life,  as  recorded  by  herself  at  the  mo- 
ment, has  never  before  been  made  known, 
and  would  furnish  materials  for  a  beautiful 
homily,  which  I  must  leave  to  more  wor- 
thy hands  than  mine. 

The  next  Letter  has  no  date,  but  inter- 
nal evidence  shows  it  was  written  some 
time  after  fhe  one  last  given.  It  is  very 
valuable  as  displaying  the  opinion  of  one 
learned  lady  of  atioliier  learned  lady  of 
her  own  day,  vh.,  Mrs.  Sara  Coleridge. 

"Thanl!  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Home,  you  are 
kinder  than  kind.  I  am  delighted  with  the  en- 
gravitigs,  and  shall  have  the  poets  (at  least 
Wordsworth.  Tennyson,  Browning.  Talfourd) 
Framed,  and  hung  up  in  this  room.  I  only  wish 
the  editor  had  been  one  of  them. 

■■  No  more  superfluous  words,  and  thank  you 


□  the  antescript  1" 


cartel  y  proportioi 


E.  B.  B.'- 


"  fVedntidiiy.  By  the  way,  or  rather  out  of 
the  way,  1  hope  I  did  not  seem  lo  infer  any  disre- 
spect to  Sara  Coleridge  in  a  general  remark 
made  in  my  letter  yesterday.  1  forgot  her  while 
1  wrote  it.  She  is  not  a  poel — she  does  not  pre- 
tend to  the  Jacu!t¥-^but  she  has  a  lively  fancy,  as 
■he  has  expressed  it  in  her  prose  (hiiy-tale,  and 
pMieeses  perhaps  more  learning,  in  the  strict 
tease,  than  any  female  writer  of  the  day.  A  the- 
olf^cal  essay,  in  appendix  to  the  late  edition  of 
ber  father's  philosophical  works,  is  remarkable 
for  ilt  erudition,  and  its  calm  and  candid  ratioci- 
nation. A  tittle  wire-drawn,  but  of  stunly  metal. 
I  have  a  high  respect  for  Mrs.  Coleridge  ! 

"And  you  will  please  to  recollect.  Mr.  Home, 
ttax  when  I  talk  of  women.  I  do  not  speak  of 
them  (an  many  men  do.  and  as  perhaps  you  your- 
telf  are  somewhat  inclined  to  do]  according  to  a 
separate,  pei^iiliar,  and  womanly  standard,  but 
occoiding  to  the  common  standard  of  human  na- 
Mte, 


With  reference  lo  all  the  eicpressions  of 
thanks  for  kindness,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  foregoing  Letter, 
one  of  the  very  earliest  I  received,  and 
which  cannot  at  present  be  found,  would 
have  made  the  cause  clear  enough.  The 
correspondence  having  originated,  as 
previously  described.  Miss  Barrett  briefly 
mentioned  her  state  of  health,  and  her  iso- 
lation ;  frankly  adding  that  "  the  opijortu- 
nity  of  some  mental  relief"  (in  the  way  of  I 
literary  communication  and  talk  on  gene- 
ral topics  of  the  outer  world)  "'was  irresis- 
tible." What  literary  man  could  have 
felt  otherwise  than  glad  to  give  any  lime 
he  could  spare  to  such  a  correspondent 
(though,  at  the  commencement,  quite  un- 
known to  fame)  and  under  such  touching 
circumstances  P  A  grateful  nature  caused 
her  very  much  to  over-estimate  every  little 
attention.  I  continually  expected  lo  hear 
of  her  death. 

We  will  conclude  this  first  of  the  series 
of  Letters,  by  a  choice  morsel  of  graphic 
criticism, — showing  how  that  faded  little 
drm,  being  put  forth  from  a  sofa  (whereon, 
as  Miss  Milford'used  to  tell  me,  the  fair 
sufferer  used  to  lie  enveloped  in  large  In- 
dian shawls),  could  wield  a  gleaming  sci- 
metar,  and  strike  home,  either  with  im- 
passioned eye,  or  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, with  a  forehead  beaming  with 
muted  indignation  and  irony. 

The  first  part  of  the  Letter,  which  is 
missing,  but  not  lost,  alludes  lo  the  elec- 
tion of  Miss  Strickland  as  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Literary  Insthute ;  the 
concluding  part  deals  with  one  of  a  "  dis- 
cerning public's  "  tip-top  favorites  of  the 
hour,  WE.,  Robert  Montgomeiy.  And  if 
any  body  wishes  to  know  who  is  meant  by 
"  Fiushie,"  he  is  informed  that  it  was  the 
lady's  favorite  dog. 

Dale  about  1S43. 
"Talking  of  poets — no,  not  talking  of  poets, 
but  thinking  of  poets — ore  yon  aware,  O  Orion, 
that  the  most  popular  poet  alive  is  the  Reverend 
Rolierl  Montgomery,  who  wdks  into  his  twenty 
and  somethlngth  edition  'like  nothing'?  I 
meon  the  auilior  of  '  Satan ;'  ■  Woman ;'  ■  Omni- 
presence of  the  Deity;'  'The  Messiah;' — the 
Icoit  of  these  being  in  its  teens  of  editions,  and 
the  greatest  not  worth  a  bark  of  my  Flnshic's  ! 
My  Fiushie  is  more  of  a  poet,  by  the  shining  of 
his  eyes  I  But  is  it  not  wonderful  that  this  man 
who  waves  his  white  handkerchief  from  the  pul- 

Eit  till  the  tears  run  in  rivutels  all  rougd,  should 
ave  uiotber  trick  of  oratory  (as  good}  iriiece  te    , 
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can't  show  the  ring  on  his  little  finger  ?  I  really 
do  believe  that  the  *  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity  * 
is  in  the  twenty-fourth  edition,  or  beyond  it, — a 
fact  that  cannot  be  stated  in  respect  to  Words- 
worth after  all  these  years." 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  "  all 
these  years,"  and  can  the  above  fact  be 
stated  even  now  ?  We  are  speaking  of 
the  last  thirty  years. 

Can  it  be  said  of  Milton  ?  It  may  be 
doubted,  with  reference  to  his  "  Paradise 
Regained,"  and  other  unsurpassable  Po- 
ems, nearly  all  of  them  being  equal  (in 
poetry)  to  the  "  Paradise  Lost " ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  said  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser.  Whose  works,  let  us  ask,  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  last  thirty  years 
and  more,  have  reached  their  twenty- 
fourth  editions  up  to  this  time  ?  Not 
one ;  while  those  most  read  at  the  present 
period  have  not  reached  much  beyond 
half  that  number.  And  out  of  these  facts 
a  very  curious,  though,  I  fear,  a  very  un- 
profitable, as  well  as  unpleasant,  question 
arises  in  the  mind.  Those  tens  of  thou- 
sands, so  many  of  whose  eyes  ran  rivulets 
at  the  waving  of  the  theological  cambric 
— just  as  it  is  said  that  a  popular  preacher 
of  a  previous  date  never  pronounced  the 
word  "  Mesopotamia,"  but  nearly  all  his 
hearers  melted  into  tears — these  goodly 
folks  were  all  in  various  degrees  of  ear- 
nestness ;  all,  more  or  less  affected ;  and 
they  thronged  in  bleating  droves  to  the 
purchase  of  the  dear-one*s  poems  in  the 
full  fervor  of  fashionably,  as  well  as  seri- 
ously, devout  readers.  The  same  classes 
of  persons  exist  at  the  present  day;  but 
what  has  become  of  those  sacred  poems  ? 
Whither  have  vanished  all  those  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  expensive  books, 
since  none  are  ever  seen  in  shops,  or 
book-stalls — not  even  in  the  sixpenny 
side-baskets  ?  They  may  have  been 
packed  off  to  the  backwoods  of  America 
and  Canada,  or  the  convict  colony  of 
Western  Australia, — for  surely  their  very 
paper  was  too  costly  for  trunk-linings  or 
groceries  ?  And  why  are  not  additional 
twenty-fourth  editions  printed  by  enter- 
prising religious  booksellers  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  ?  Will  any  body  venture  to  re- 
ply that  the  "  Omnipresence  of  the  Deity" 
has  had  its  day  ? — and  the  "  Messiah" 
has  had  its  day  ? — and  "  Satan"  and 
"  Woman"  have  had  theirs  ?  But  as 
these  subjects  are  inexhaustible,  it  only  re- 
quires another  similar  kind  of  pulpit-fasci- 


nation to  treat  them  in  an  equally  popular 
way  !  Put  the  cloven  foot  into  a  fashion- 
nable  boot,  and  the  wearer  may,  as  Miss 
Barrett  says,  "  walk  into  his  twenty-and- 
somethingth  edition,  *  like  nothing,' "  as 
easily  now  as  it  was  done  thirty  years  ago. 
Can  this  be  true  ?  I  do  not  entirely  be- 
lieve it.  For  lo !  the  Rev.  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  a  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  and  a 
critical  lover  of  true  poetry,  has  given  a  ' 
public  Lecture  in  honor  of  Shelley,  and 
quoted  him  for  high  praise  in  the  pulpit 
A  change  has  come,  and  is  advancing; 
slowly, — still,  as  Galileo  said,  "  it  moves." 
But  I  do  believe  we  have  not  yet  moved 
so  far  but  that  if  another  preacher,  and 
that  of  the  present  day,  equal  in  populari- 
ty to  the  Rev.  Robert  Montgomery,  were 
to  uplift  his  stentorian  voice  in  pouring 
forth  from  the  housetop  an  oration  in 
verse  upon  some  startling  text  of  general 
application,  that  the  issue  of  that  so-called 
Poem  would  run  through  more  editions  in 
the  same  space  of  time  than  those  of  the 
Laureate  and  all  the  other  first-class  living 
poets  put  together.  If  quantity  were  the 
test  of  quality,  the  most  popular  living 
poet  would  be  Mr.  M.  F.  Tupper.  The 
same  average  immobility  (with  regard  to 
the  highest  works  of  imagination),  and  the 
same  average  concurrence,  seem  to  have 
existed  at  all  times ;  and  exists  still.  The 
public,  as  a  body,  really  do  not  know  one 
thing  from  another  (so  far  as  poetry  is  con- 
cerned) during  at  least  twenty  years; 
and  even  then,  our  true-Briton  public 
does  not  bend  and  soften  towards  any 
given  instance  until  inspired  by  some  rul- 
ing spirit  of  the  hour — whatever  spirit  that 
may  be.  Obviously  it  could  not  arise 
from  the  old-fashioned,  common-place 
cauldron  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  In 
the  number  for  July  last,  of  that  Caucasus, 
whereon  a  critic  "  sits  by  mistake,  taking 
it  for  Parnassus,  and  wondering  he  does 
not  see  the  muses,"  we  find  a  would-be 
ruling  spirit,  fated  by  nature  and  careful 
culture  not  to  know  one  thing  from  ano- 
ther (as  to  poetry)^  endeavoring,  as  the 
Spectator  says,  "  to  take  us  back  to  the 
leading-strings  of  the  last,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century."  In  one  of 
her  Letters,  reserved  for  next  month,  Miss 
Barrett  speaks  of  Tennyson  as  a  "  divine 
poet," — and  the  same  might  be  said,  with 
similar  truth,  of  Keats  and  Shelley  ; — and 
here  we  find  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who  would  take  our  day  back  to 
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the  couplet-syslera  of  tlie  time  of  Pope, 
with  its  melodious  monotonies,  or  the 
hard-lea[ured  and  often  painful  realities  of 
Crabbe.  Chacun  a  sa  marol/e,  and  we 
should  not  quarrel  with  a  gentleman  be- 
cause he  has  a  fixed  devotion  to  antiquat- 
ed styles  and  old  modes  of  thinking ; 
but  we  must  object  to  the  staring  self-con- 
tradiction of  the  principal  poets  of  the 
time  being  first  assailed  as  the  introducers 
of  new  modes  of  thinking,  and  picturing 
thought, — and  in  the  next  breath,  accused 
of  sacriiictng  thought  to  style  and  "  exter- 
nal form,"  After  admitting  that  the  Lau- 
reate's style  is  "  exquisite" — not  without  a 
sneer — the  critic  quotes  a  passage  from 
Crabbe,  as  being  good,  wholesome  Eng- 
lish, as  no  doubt  it  is — every  farmer's  man 
would  say  so—and  then  makes  an  extract 
from  Tetmyson,  describing  a  similar  event, 
but  treated  poetically, — in  fact,  with  cer- 
tain additions  (which  he  no  more  sees 
than  the  farmer's  man  would  be  likely  to 
see),  and  politely  designates  it  as  "  Celes- 
tial Chinese  !"  Nor  is  this  gentleman 
sparing  of  epitliets  on  the  most  finished  of 
styles,  calling  its  art  "artifice" — "gross 
mannerism" — "  trickery" — and  he  once 
allows  himself  to  perpetrate  the  accusation 
of  "  charlatanry."  In  order  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  old  couplet- system,  he 
selects  one  of  the  most  nobly  graphic  pas- 
sages from  Chaucer,  but  foisting-in  triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  the  "  artifice"  of  which 
the  readers  of  tiie  Quarterly  Review  are 
assumed  to  be  quite  unlikely  to  perceive. 
As  for  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  melodiousness 
of  his  verse  is  admitted,  but  the  critic 


would  obviously  prefer  by  far  ihe  "  real 
poetry"  of  Roger  Cuff  and  Peter  Grimes, 
to  such  "  unmeaning  tnusic  as  Swinburne's 
'  Hymns '  and  '  Litanies.' "  We  believe 
the  objection  is  generally  made  that  they 
mean  much  more  than  is  agreeable.  In 
fine,  the  greatest  living  poets  are  accused 
of  sacrificing  the  dear  old  style  to  the  new 
thoughts — which  is  true — and  of  sacrific- 
ing "  thoughts  to  external  style" — which 
is  a  direct  contradiction.  They  are  de- 
voted to  "  word-painting,"  and  tlien  we 
are  sagely  informed  that  "  a  picture  repre- 
sents tiothing  to  us  but  the  outward  form." 
We  are  thus  satisfactorily  shown  at  once, 
by  the  critic  himself,  how  very  worthy  he 
is  to  have  looked  upon  the  pictures  of 
Francia,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Ribera,  Titian,  and  other  great  masters  of 
the  expression  of  intensities  of  thought 
and  emotion ;  and  honf  very  fit  a  critic  he 
is  to  take  his  place  upon  the  judgment- 
seat  with  the  delinquents  before  him, 
whom  he  has  so  dogmatically  condemned. 

Miss  E.  B.  Barrett's  contributions  to  an  , 
edition  of  "  Chaucer  Modernized "  (in 
conjunction  with  Wordsworth,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Robert  Beil,  the  present  writer, 
and  others),  together  with  her  remarks  on 
Agnes  Striddand's  "  Queens  of  England ;" 
on  Harriet  Martineau ;  on  certain  contri- 
butors to  Blackweoil ;  on  Miss  Sedgwick 
(after  her  return  to  America,  to  "  print  the 
notes"  she  had  "  taken");  on  English  Versi- 
fication and  Rhytnes;  with  other  topics, 
will  constitute  the  substance  of  the  next 
selection  from  our  authoress's  Letters, — 
Contemporary  ReiUw. 
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^  VIIL 

People  talk  of  skeletons  in  the  cup- 
board. Lina's  skeleton  was  not  in  the  cup- 
board, but  locked  up  in  one  of  the  square 
iron  boxes  in  her  father's  study  at  home. 
He  called  the  place  his  den.  No  house- 
maids were  ever  allowed  to  dust  the  room 
or  put  it  in  order.  Lina  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  household  ever  admitted,  and,  in- 
deed, few  people  except  Lina  would  have 
cared  to  spend  much  time  there.  It  was  a 
dreary  sort  of  place  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Sir 
George  himself,  lumber  of  every  description 
lay  piled  in  the  corners,  under  the  tables ; 


ugly  and  forbidding  things  were  scattered 
about;  the  room  was  close,  with  a  faint 
smell  of  tobacco,  ofbooks,  of  mice ;  spiders 
roved  along  the  ceiling,  moths  flew  out  of 
the  corners,  where  fromyear  to  year  clothes 
hung  to  pegs,  and  coats  and  hats  were 
covered  with  dust.  There  was  a  rusty 
collection  of  pistols  and  foreign -looking 
weapons  against  one  faded  wall,  and  a 
case  full  of  whips  and  heavy  sticks.  Along 
the  chimney  stood  a  row  of  stags'  h^ds, 
opposite  the  window  a  great  cabinet  full 
of  fossils,  from  which  toothless  jaws  were 
yawning,  socketless  eyes  blankly  glaring, 
thousand  year  old  thigli-bones  lying  with 
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peeling  labels.  The  tin  box  was  one  of 
six  in  which  Sir  George  kept  the  family 
papers,  and  it  was  supposed  to  relate  most 
specially  to  Lina^s  own  affairs. 

One  day  Sir  George  called  his  daughter 
in  to  help  him  to  look  for  a  bill  he  had 
mislaid.  Lina,  girl-like,  went  seeking 
about  in  all  sorts  of  impossible  places,  be- 
hind the  boomerang,  in  the  sheath  of  the 
cutlas,  inside  her  father's  umbrella,  and 
then  peeping  behind  the  cabinet  she  hap- 
pened to  see  a  thick  packet  wedged  in 
against  the  wall.  She  pulled  it  out  with 
her  slender  little  hand,  and  saw  that  it  was 
a  parchment  covered  with  many  inky 
flourishes  and  signatures  and  wafers  (all 
unavailing  enough  to  fasten  the  farm  they 
related  to  to  its  rightful  possessor).  Lina 
peeped  inside  a  fold  of  the  parchment  and 
saw  the  names  of  Lefevre  and  Gorges 
written  over  and  over  again,  and  she 
crossed  the  room  slowly,  reading  as  she 
came  along. 

"  Papa,  this  must  be  of  consequence," 
she  said,  and  the  baronet  held  out  his 
hand,  thinking  she  had  found  the  bill. 
"  *  Agreement  between  the  said  Sir  Harold 
Gorges,  baronet,  and  the  said  John  Le- 
fevre, farmer,  of  the  same  parish,  as  regards 
the  said  fields  commonly  called  Marsh- 
fields,'  "  read  Lina,  unsuspiciously.  Sir 
George,  springing  from  his  seat,  snatched 
the  roll  angrily  out  of  her  hand. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  he  said 
roughly.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and 
over  again  that  you  are  not  to  touch 
anything  in  my  room  ?"  and  without  even 
looking  at  it,  he  hastily  flung  the  parch- 
ment into  the  box  that  stood  open  before 
him. 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is,  papa  ?" 
Lina  asked  with  frightened  persistency. 

"  No,  I  tell  you,"  he  shouted,  and  show- 
ering down  all  the  other  papers  that  were 
lying  on  the  label,  he  closed  the  iron  lid 
with  a  great  clang,  locked  it  violently,  and 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 

So  Lina's  skeleton  was  only  a  parch- 
ment skeleton  after  all.  A  very  vague, 
backboneless  skeleton,  and  yet  it  haunted 
her  continually.  She  had  heard  the  story 
of  the  Lefevres'  accusation.  The  thought 
of  that  dusty  parchment  returned  to  her 
many  and  many  a  time.  At  church,  when 
she  saw  Mrs.  Lefevre's  widow's  bonnet 
bobbing  before  her,  the  skeleton  popped 
from  over  a  pew.  In  the  sunset  lane, 
when   she  read  poor   Hans'  verses,  her 


skeleton  came,  crackling  and  dusty,  to 
haimt  her.  Lady  Stella  had  no  need  to 
take  the  young  man's  defence  so  warmly. 
Poor  Lina  listened,  day  by  day  more  pale 
and  more  distracted.  She  could  not  help 
it.  In  vain  she  blamed  herself  and  her 
own  unworthy  suspicions.  How  dare  she 
suspect  her  father  ?  She  was  pursued  by 
the  thought  that  she  had  seen  the  missing 
lease.  She  had  tried  once  again  to  speak 
to  her  father  on  the  subject,  but  her 
courage  failed  before  the  furious  expres- 
sion of  his  face. 

Lina  was  no  heroic  nature ;  she  could 
not  stand  before  his  rude  vehemence. 
Miss  Gorges  should  have  been  cast  in 
some  firmer  mould.  Sir  George  would 
have  been  a  better  man  if  his  wife  and 
children  had  been  less  afraid  of  him.  Lady 
Stella  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  fi-om 
whom  he  would  ever  bear  a  contradiction, 
but  to  her  Lina  could  not  breathe  her  sus- 
picions ;  she  kept  them  close  and  brooded 
and  pondered  upon  them  and  drooped 
sadly. 

"  She  seems  all  out  of  tune,  somehow," 
said  Harold  to  his  wife. 

'*  She  was  very  much  upset  by  that 
scene  on  the  common,"  said  Lady  Stella, 
"  and  now  your  father  is  very  much  vexed 
because  she  will  not  even  look  at  poor  Mr. 
Crockett.  It  is  a  pity.  She  wants  some 
more  interest  in  life.  She  does  not  seem 
happy,  and  does  not  look  well.  Harold, 
look  at  baby !  actually  standing  by  the 
chair,"  and  as  she  took  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  Lady  Stella  thought  to  herself,  with 
some  sweet  and  pardonable  pride,  that  she 
herself  was  happy,  and  that  her  own  life 
was  indeed  complete. 

And  yet  all  tjiis  time  Lina  was  growing 
and  toning  and  ripening  in  spirit,  as  peo- 
ple do,  who  have  even  a  sorrow  to  educate 
them.  Each  terror  and  regretful  longing 
taught  her  to  feel  for  others,  for  the  grief  at 
her  gate,  for  the  trouble  that  met  her 
along  the  road,  as  no  description  could 
have  ever  taught  her,  and  with  her  sympa- 
thy and  secret  revolt  of  heart  (which  was 
all  the  more  passionate  for  its  enforced 
silence  and  terrified  suppression),  the  giri's 
somewhat  morbid  nature  seemed  to  grow 
silence  by  silence.  Some  strange  new 
impulse  impelled  her  to  be  more  true  to 
her  own  self  than  she  had  been  hitherto. 
When  Lina  said  no  to  Mr.  Crockett's 
advantageous  proposal,  she  was  firm  to 
her  new  faith,  though  she  had  mi|ch  to 
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go  through  from  them  all,  to  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  CrockcH's  persistent  persecution : 
he  was  an  amiable,  obstinate  man,  and  hav- 
ing "  come  forward,"  as  Sir  George  said, 
seemed  littie  inclined  to  go  back. 

But  something  had  raised  a  vail  from 
I.ina's  eyes,  taught  her  to  try  to  grasp  at 
the  solemn  soul  of  life,  not  to  fear  sorrow 
as  she  once  had  done,  nor  to  turn  from 
those  sacred  sad  rites,  by  which,  at  the 
price  of  sacrifice  and  with  pangs  of  .self- 
reniraciaiion,  the  mystery  of  life  in  some 
inscrutable  way,  as  time  goes  on,  touches 
the  very  stones  and  sanctifies   our   daily 
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IX. 


Tlie  next  Saturday's  Exe^lsior  came  out 
witii  an  article  which  drove  Sir  George 
nearly  frantic  There  was  nothing  lo  lay 
hold  of.  This  polite  sarcastic  bitterness 
was  very  different  from  the  richly  laid-on 
epithets  of  vituperative  partisanship.  In 
vain  the  old  Baronet  stamped  and  raged 
and  choked  over  his  grilled  luncheon 
bones,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  He 
vowed  he  would  bring  an  action  for  libel, 
although  his  attorney  had  assured  him 
there  was  nothing  libellous  in  the  article, 
not  even  in  the  opening  apologue,  where 
some  mythological  monster  was  described, 
whose  voracity  not  only  extended  to 
the  donkeys  and  the  geese  upon  the  com- 
mons, but  to  the  commons  themselves, 
which  he  seemed  prepared  to  gulp  down 
— thistles,  washing-lines,  furze-bushes,  and 
all.  This  mythoiogical  monster  was  not 
fastidious — so  it  was  reported.  Fair  An- 
dromedas,  ancient  widows,  unwary  lease- 
holders, all  feU  victims  to  his  voracity,  to 
say  nothing  of  farmyards  and  their  unsa- 
vory conienls. 

How  different  was  the  conduct  of  the 
respected  lord  of  two  adjoining  manors, 
the  Excelsior  went  on  to  say,  who  careful- 
ly respected  all  those  rights  that  could  be 
proved,  and  only  attempted  to  possess  him- 
self of  those  which  long  custom  perhaps 
had  given  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish,  but  about  which  some  legal 
difficulties  might  arise — for  instance,  the 
village  green  and  the  ehn  trees — 

"  What  a  wicked,  wicked  shame!" 
said  poor  Lady  Gorges,  looking  up 
from  her  plate.  "  George,  dearest,  do 
you  really  think  they  mean  you  ?" 

"  What  do  I  care  who  they  mean  ?" 


the  Baronet  growled,  crashing  down  the 
paper  on  the  table. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Crockett,"  faltered 
Lady  Gorges.  "  He  has  property  here, 
you  know,  and — " 

" -,"  said    Sir    George. 

"  Give  me  a  sharper  knife,  Corkson.  How 
dare  you  bring  me  such  a  thing  as  this  !" 
and  he  almost  flung  the  great  blade  into 
the  butler's  eye. 

*"  You  are  quite  right  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  what  they  say,  dear/'  faltered  Lady 
Gorges  with  an  agonised  look. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Jocasta,"  roared 
her  husband.     "  Lina,  will  you  have  any 

more  cold  meat  ?— say  yes  or  no  :  

it!     How  dare  the  cook  send  it  up  hall 

Lina  shook  her  head  with  an  expression 
of  disgust. 

When  her  father  left  the  room,  she  got 
up,  heedless  of  her  mother's  call,  and  fol- 
lowed him  into  tlie  hall,  jvhere  she  heard 
him  stamping  about,  shouting  for  his  boots, 
his  whip,  his  horse. 

"  Your  mother  is  only  about  one  re- 
move from  an  idiot,"  he  said  to  Lina,  as 
she  came  up  ;  "  how  can  you  let  her  talk 
such    nonsense  ?      I   am  going    to    sec 

Gripham,  to  talk  things  over  again.     

their  impertinence.     I  know  the  writer  :  it 

is  that Lefevre — crash  him  !      He 

shall  pay  for  his  articles." 

Lina  stood  leaning  against  the  hall  table, 
watching  her  father  as  he  prepared  for  his 
ride.  .  .  She  felt  she  must  speak.  It  was 
her  duty,  come  what  might. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  in  her  grave,  vibrat- 
mg  voice,  "  I  must  say  this— before  you 
take  any  steps,  remember  that  you  never 
looked  at  that  paper  I  found,  If  it  were 
to  be  the  lease,  if  he  were  to  prove — " 

"  What,  you  loo  !"  raved  Sir  George 
in  a  new  frenzy.  He  flung  his  heavy 
coal  to  the  ground  in  his  rage,  and  he 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders.  Lina  turned 
pale  and  sick  and  giddy,  so  that  she  scarce- 
ly knew  what  happened  ;  she  did  not  see 
his  fierce  red  face  turn  pale.  But  she  was 
his  girl — the  one  person  in  the  world 
he  loved.  "  Get  out  of  my  way,"  he  said, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  lone,  letting  her 
go,  so  thatshe  would  have  fallen  but  for  the 
table.  When  she  looked  up  her  father 
was  gone.  The  coat  was  still  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  as  the  butler  picked  it  up  Sir 
George's  keys  fell  out  of  one  of  the 
pockets. 
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"  Ma'am,"  said  Corkson,  coming  up, 
"  shall  I  send  them  after  him  ?" 

"  No,  give  them  to  me,"  said  Lina 
faintly.     "  I  will  keep  them." 

X. 

Up  at  Stoneymoor  Court  the  sun  blazes 
steadily  on  the  flagged  court-yard ;  it 
throws  the  shadow  of  the  brick  arcades 
along  the  flags  ;  the  chimney-stacks  stand 
out  against  a  blue  vault  where  some  birds 
are  flying  in  a  fine.  It  is  all  very  silent, 
very  hot.  The  morning-room  windows 
are  open  wide.  The  oak  panels  look 
dark  and  seem  a  refuge  from  the  flames  of 
this  autumn  day.  It  is  Lina's  own  sitting- 
room,  with  the  grand  old  chimney,  where 
the  scutcheon  of  the  Gorges  is  carved 
above  the  shelf.  There  are  the  pictures  of 
the  vanished  ladies  who  have  inhabited 
the  room  in  succession  :  the  Sir  Antonio 
More  grandmother,  whose  eyes  are  Lina's 
still ;  the  Sir  Joshua  grandmother,  the 
first  Lady  Gorges.  Those  ladies  were 
happy  enough  no  doubt  in  their  morning- 
room,  respected  and  peaceful,  enclosed 
and  protected  by  the  oaken  walls  from  the 
dangers  by  night,  from  the  heat  of  the  day, 
from  the  wild  pains  that  were  still  lurking 
round  about  the  park  gate — pains  of  hun- 
ger, of  want,  of  life-long  weariness. 

Those  dead  ladies  had  been  good  wo- 
men living,  sheltered  among  the  branches 
of  the  family  tree,  coming  to  an  edifying 
end.  They  did  not  resent  their  patches 
and  eases y  their  laces,  the  pearl  necklaces 
on  their  slim  throats.  Why  could  not 
their  descendant  be  as  they  were,  useful, 
contented  in  her  generation,  as  ready  as 
they  had  been  to  keep  up  the  family  tra- 
dition of  womanly  beauty  and  graceful  vir- 
tue ?  How  could  she  demean  herself  as 
she  did  by  taking  an  interest  where  none 
should  have  existed  for  her  ? 

People  cannot  reveal  their  secrets  and 
then  go  back  and  be  as  if  they  had  never 
spoken  nor  thrilled  in  sympathy.  As  the 
time  comes  round,  one  by  one,  people 
strike  their  note,  speak  their  word,  and  are 
revealed  to  each  ,other ;  and  the  day  had 
come  when  Lina  revealed  herself  as  she 
was,  and  broke  through  her  reserve. 
When  she  had  met  Hans  again  after  that 
miserable  discovery,  he  knew  what  man- 
ner of  woman  she  was.  How  could  she 
still  treat  hjm  with  lofty  young  lady  indif- 
ference and  distance  ?   The  injustice  which 


had  been  done,  her  father's  violent  attack 
upon  him  and  threatened  proseoution — all 
seemed  to  draw  her  towards  him ;  and  she 
found  herself  talking  to  him  almost  as  if 
he  were  a  baronet's  son,  asking  him  one 
question  after  another — about  himself, 
about  his  dispute  with  her  father,  about 
the  poor  in  the  parish.  One  day  Hans 
eagerly  offered  to  take  her  to  see  Old 
Conderell  and  the  cottage  in  which  he 
lived,  and  Lina  would  have  gone  off"  then 
and  there  if  Lady  Stella  had  not  interfered. 
Lina  was  very  angry  with  her  for  inter- 
fering, and  drew  herself  up  quivering  with 
vexation ;  but  while  the  discussion  was 
pending.  Lady  Gorges  drove  up  in  her  big 
carriage,  and  Lina  was  carried  oflf  a  priso- 
ner in  a  dark  padded  prison,  with  an  im- 
mense battlemented  coat  of  arms  on  the 
panel. 

Lina  of  the  golden  hair  is  standing  in 
one  corner  of  the  room  in  the  curious  ner- 
vous attitude  peculiar  to  her ;  one  foot  put 
straight  out,  her  long  arm  hanging  by  her 
side,  and  her  blue  eyes  wandering  round, 
anxious  and  vacant.  .  .  .  Was  any  thing 
amiss  ?  Every  thing  looked  comfortable 
and  luxurious  enough.  The  gardener  had 
brought  two  great  basins  of  roses  for  her 
table.  She  had  just  come  in,  and  had 
flung  her  blue  gauze  scarf  and  her  hat 
upon  a  chair,  with  a  volume  of  La  Harpe's 
Course  of  French  Literature^  which  she 
had  been  reading  in  the  garden  (there  was 
a  verbena  leaf  to  mark  her  place)  ;  some 
music  which  had  just  arrived  from  Hilford 
was  piled  on  the  floor,  Ap  Thomas's 
"  Variations,"  "  Erin-go-Bragh,"  and  other 
melodies.  On  the  top  of  the  music  a 
great  fgray  fan  was  lying  half  open  (the 
women  at  work  in  the  fields  had  no  fans), 
and  beside  the  music  on  the  floor  at  her 
feet  stood  a  small  tin  box.  It  was  mark- 
ed No.  5,  and  looked  just  like  one  of  those 
in  Sir  George's  study. 

A  sound  at  the  door.  Lina  hastily 
covers  the  box  with  her  scarf  and  turns 
round  with  a  startled  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

It  is  only  her  mother,  who  opens  the 
door  and  puts  in  her  head.  "  Your  papa 
is  out.  I  am  going  to  distribute  the  br^ 
tickets  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  Lina. 
Shall  we  drive  at  three  ?" 

Lina  looks  round,  absent  and  a  little 
confused.  "  Yes,  mamma,  at  three,"  she 
says. 

"  That  is,  if  dear  papa  does  not  come 
back,"  continues  Lady  Gorges,  **  for  he 
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migAt  be  vexed  with  us  for  ordering  the 
carriage:  and  wt  wish  us  to  drive." 

"  Perhaps  not,  mamma,"  says  Lina,  with 
an  impatient  sigh. 

And  then  Lady  Gorges  closed  the  door, 
and  trottcil  oif  to  the  housekeeper's  room, 
where  the  good  lady's  chief  interests  were 
sorted  away,  and  where  twice  a  week  in 
her  husband's  absence  she  assembled  a 
certain  number  of  pensioners.  {Her  bene- 
factions were  not  likely  10  pauperise  tlie 
neighborhood,  but  she  kept  them  from  Sir 
George's  knowledge,  and  economised  this 
bread  and  meat  cast  upon  the  waters,  out 
of  the  housekeeping  books.^ 

The  poor  lady  would  reiue  to  her  store- 
room in  the  intervals  of  her  husband's 
temper  to  solace  herself  with  sugar-cones 
and  orderly  jam-pots,  tin-cans  of  spice,  and 
gingerbread  nuts.  It  was  Mrs.  Flaskett's 
niece  whose  duty  it  was  to  dust  and  ar- 
range the  contents  of  the  many  cupboards. 
The  store-room  led  bj'  a  narrow  stone  pas- 
sage to  the  door  of  Sir  George's  study  ;  it 
also  opened  into  the  yard,  anfl  the  Baro- 
net had  a  fancy  for  passing  out  this  way 
without  being  seen  by  the  household. 
There  was  a  third  door  leading  to  the  pan- 
try and  the  kitchens,  through  which  Susan 
Plaskett  would  escape  if  she  heard  him 
coming,  and  where,  on  bread-and-meat- 
ticket  days,  she  used  to  stand  sentry,  ad- 
mitting the  applicants  one  by  one. 

The  concourse  had  been  larger  than 
tisual.  Juvenile  Ferriers,  Pencuits,  Con- 
derells  had  appeared,  each  with  a  dismal 
story.  Mrs.  Barnes  herself  had  looked  up 
to  ask  for  help ;  two  of  her  hens  had  been 
killed  on  the  common  the  day  of  the 
"turn-out,"  so  Mrs.  Barnes  called  it. 
They  had  been  found  crushed  under  the 
branches  of  a  fallen  elm. 

"One  be  my  best  sitter,  milady,"  qua- 
vered the  [>oor  old  woman.  "'Tisa  heavy 
loss  to  me," 

Lady  Gorges  gave  her  a  shilling  and  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  and  scolding 
toward  making  up  her  loss. 

"  You  ,realiy  «in  not  expect  me  to  do 
more,  Mrs.  Barnes,"  said  she,  '■  consider- 
ing the  iriy  uncivil,  ungrateful  way  in 
which  you  have  all  been  behaving  to  Sir 
George,  who  aiways  does  so  much  for  you 
all.  I  was  ipiiie  grieved  to  hear  how  you 
had  all  forgotten  yourselves.  Pray  re- 
member ncf  to  forget  yourselves  again." 

Widow  Barnes  meekly  tottered  off  with 
hei  shilling,  feeling  that  she  had  been 
^^    Xew  Skries.— Vol,  XIX.,  No.  3 


guilty  of  some  vague  enormity  against  her 
betters.  She  knew  veiy  well  thai  this  shil- 
ling would  not  buy  her  another  Dorking. 
"  But  milady  was  a  real  lady,  whatever 
people  said.  An  onquiet  lot  they  weie 
down  the  village.  There  was  that  young 
Lefevre  !  'Twas  he  set  the  others  on.  .  . 
Why  couldn't  he  stop  quiet  at  home  in- 
stead of  flourishing  about  as  he  did?" 
wondered  Widow  Barnes,  feebly  crawling 
along  the  road. 

Meanwhile  Lina  with  trembling  hands 
is  unlocking  No.  5,  turning  over  deeds  and 
plans  and  hurriedly  looking  them  over,  and 
Lady  Gorges  is  examining  an  important 
new  case  of  Albert  biscuits,  all  pasted  up 
with  red  inscriptions. 

"  These  wiU  do  nicely  for  Sir  George's 
afternoon  tea,  Susan,"  she  says  to  her  htde 
attendant.  "  I  wilt  put  some  out  for  to- 
morrow." 

And  Hans  the  unquiet  spirit  is  jumping 
over  a  ditch.  Then,  by  the  help  of  a 
branch,  he  lugged  himself  up  a  sleep  em- 
bankment, then  he  leapt  over  a  hedge,  and 
so  by  the  short  cut  he  scrambled  up  the 
steep  slope  to  the  Hall.  He  wanted  to 
see  Sir  George,  and  so  come  to  terms  with 
him.  Hans  Lefevre  was  nobody,  but 
Hans  the  accredited  agent  of  die  Reels  and 
Greens,  with  the  ExceUior  to  back  his  de- 
mands and  a  lawyer's  opinion  in  his 
pocket,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  chances 
of  the  coming  election,  was  a  personage 
not  to  be  utterly  ignored. 


XL 

And  so  by  one  of  those  chances  which 
sound  improbable  when  they  are  writ- 
ten down,  although  they  happen  often 
enough  in  real  life,  while  Hans  wiis  wan- 
dering round  the  house  in  search  of  an 
entrance,  Lina  with  trembling  hands  and 
drawn  blinds  was  reading  over  the  lines  of 
his  future  fortune. 

Hans  found  himself  in  a  back  yard  at 
last,  and  walking  across,  he  accosted  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  big  apron,  who  stood 
looking  out  of  a  back  door;  he  took  her 
for  the  housekeeper.  She  seemed  much 
perturbed  when  he  asked  if  Sir  George 
was  at  home. 

"  Sir  George  !  he  is  riding  up  [he  road 
What  1/11  you  want  ?  This  is  not  the  right 
door.  My  husband  does  to  dislike  meet- 
ing people  on  his  way.     Vou  must  wait  if 
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you  want  to  see  him.  Here,  Plaskett,  take 
this  person  into  the  pantry,  put  by  the 
bread-tickets,  and  shut  the  door." 

Hans  flushed  up,  but  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  followed  the  maid  into  the 
adjoining  pantry,  when  she  began  stowing 
away  the  bread  pans  and  baskets  in  the 
various  cupboards.  "  You  should  have 
gone  to  the  front  door,  Mr.  Lefevre,"  said 
Susan :  "  Sir  George  does  storm  at  us  if  he 
meets  any  one  on  his  way.  There  he 
comes;*'  and  through  the  closed  door 
Hans  could  hear  a  loud  voice  shouting  and 
scolding. 

"  Faw !  how  close  your  room  is  !     I'm 

tired.    it,  can't  you  tell  them  to  bring 

me  some  tea  ?  and  don't  forget  the  cog- 
nac," he  shouted,  "  and  tell  the  cook  I 
have  another  man's  dinner  to-morrow,  and 
— let  her  see  that  the*  roast  is  properly 
served  up.  The  dinner  was  not  half  cook- 
ed last  time.  You  didn't  expect  me  so 
soon.  I  caught  Gripham  at  the  station. 
Where  is  Lina  ?     I  want  her." 

Lina  heard  her  father's  voice  echoing 
through  the  open  doors,  but  she  did  not 
move. 

She  had  lost  her  count  of  time  and  was 
still  standing  with  the  fatal  paper  in  her 
hand ;  she  was  not  reading  it,  but  wonder- 
ing in  a  stupid,  tired  way  what  she  could 
do  :  how  she  had  best  persuade  her  father 
that  this  was  indeed  the  missing  lease  to 
>i)e  given  up  to  the  rightful  owner.     Did  he 
Jknow  ?     Ah,  no,  that  at  least  was  impossi- 
ble.     She  shrunk   from    certainty,  poor 
.  ckild — and  clung  passionately  to  her  one 
hope    that  he   was    unconscious   of   the 
:  truda-     He  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the 
paper  as  he  flung  it  into  the  box.     Hov/ 
.  could  he  know  ?     And  then  suddenly  the 
door  opened  wide  and  her  mother  came 
.  in  in  some  hurry  and  fluster,  and  Lina, 
startled,  in  terror  and  confusion   uncon- 
sciously followed   her  father's   precedent 
and  dropped  her  roll  into  the  open  box  at 
her  feet 

"  My  goodness,  Lina,  what  are  you 
about  ?"  cried  Lady  Gorges ;  "  your  papa 
i  is  calling  for  you  everywhere."  ("  Lina !" 
came  a  shout  from  the  distance.)  "  He  is 
come  back,  lie  wants  his  cheque-book,  and 
Corkson  says  you  have  got  the  keys. 
Ohl  and  you  are  to  take  No.  5  deed-box. 
Are  you  ill,  child  ?  Why  have  you  pull- 
ed down  the  blinds  ?" 

"  The  sun  was  too  dazzling,"  said  Lina, 
trying  to  collect  her  thoughts,  "  Mamma, 


what — why  does  papa  want    the  deed- 
box  ?" 

"  That  tiresome  young  Lefevre  is  here, 
come  to  talk  about  his  rights,"  said  Lady 
Gorges ;  "  I  sent  him  to  wait  in  the  pan- 
try.    I  hope  I  did  not  offend  him." 

"  Oh  !  mamma,  how  could  you  ?"  said 
Lina.     "  Did  he  mind  ?" 

"  What  does  it  signify  whether  he  did  or 
not  ?"  said  Lady  Gorges.  "  It  was  very 
disagreeable  for  me ;  you  can  hear  every 
word  that  is  said  from  the  pantry,  and 
dear  papa  seemed  tired  and  annoyed 
He  has  such  an  active  mind.  He  has 
been  telling  me  he  thinks  of  building  a 
new'  public-house  on  the  common ';  it  is  a 
nice  airy  situation  and  an  excellent  invest- 
ment, and  it  wa5  very  foolish  of  me  to 
object." 

"  Oh !  mamma,"  Lina  was  beginning ; 
but  a  loud  call  from  her  father  made  her 
start  up  hurriedly. 

"  You  will  find  him  in  the  hall,"  said 
Lady  Gorges,  as  Lina  took  up  the  box 
and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Gorges  went  about  tidying  the 
room  and  pulling  up  the  blinds.  "  How 
could  she  sit  in  this  darkness,  and  what 
was  she  doing  with  the  box  ?"  wondered 
the  mother.  "  Dear  me,  how  limp  those 
curtains  are  !     I  must  speak  to  Susan." 

If  Hans  ever  felt  sorry  for  any  one  in 
his  life,  it  was  for  Lina  that  day,  as  she 
came  into  the  hall,  carrying  the  deed-box 
and  the  cheque-book  that  her  father  had 
asked  for.  Sir  George  was  leaning  back 
on  one  of  the  big  chairs  and  looking  very 
strangely.  The  cup  of  tea  Lady  Gorges 
had  ordered  was  there  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  beside  the  tea  stood  a  liqueur 
case  and  a  glass  half  emptied;  and  as 
Lina  came  in  Sir  George  suddenly  filled 
his  cup  to  the  brim  with  brandy  and  drain- 
ed it  off.  The  day  was  very  hot;  the 
Baronet's  brain  had  been  greatly  excited. 
He  had  perhaps  wished  to  brace  himself 
up  for  the  interview  with  young  Lefevre 
by  an  extra  potation.  Alas  I  Noah  Fer- 
rier  himself  could  not  have  been  more 
completely  fuddled  and  overcome  in  the 
bar  of  the  "  Green  Ladders"  than  was  the 
poor  Baronet  in  his  own  ancestral  haD. 
The  Baronet  gave  a  strange  sort  of  chuck- 
ling laugh,  which  frightened  poor  Lina. 
Hans  came  forward,  and  would  have 
taken  the  heavy  box  from  her,  but  she  re- 
fused his  help,  and  laid  it  down  herself  on 
the  table  before  her  father;  and  as  she 


dii!  so  she  saw  to  her  terror  that  she  had 
left  the  keys  in  the  lock.  But  Sir  George 
noticed  uothing ;  and  indeed  his  strange 
look  and  voice  made  Lina  forget  all  else 
in  her  bewilderment.  Poor  Lady  Gorges 
might  have  been  less  frightened. 

"  Come  here,"  he  said  ;  "  is  this  right- 
box-n  urn  her- live-quite- right  ?" 

He  ran  his  words  oddly  one  into  the 
other ;  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
greatest  politeness  and  elaboration,  he  be- 
gan to  explain  to  Hans  that  he  kept  all 
his  important  papers  in  different  boxes,  al- 
ways different, 

"  Don't  put  your  eggs"  (Sit  George 
called  them  eggsh)  "  into  the  same 
basket,"  said  he.  "  This  is  my  deeil-box" 
— he  went  on,  chuckling  and  patting  it 
with  one  hand — V  my  hen  with  the  golden 
eggs,  hey,  Lina  ?  .  .  ,  That  bit  of  gorse 
shall  pay  for  your  wedding-dress,  my 
dear;"  and  again  he  chuckled,  and  then 
suddenly  nodded  off  to  sleep. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  scenes  in 
Lina's  life.  She  looked  up  at  Hans  with 
a  wild,  imploring  look.  How  sorry  lie 
seemed  for  her ! — there  was  comfort  in  his 
compassionate  face. 

"  Your  father  has  been  overcome  by  the 
heat,"  said  ihe  young  man  in  a  low  voice. 
"  It  will  pass  off;  you  need  not  be 
frightened,     1    will   come   again   another 

Sir  George,  who  had  nodded  off,  sud- 
denly woke  up  with  a  start,  and  heard  the 
last  words. 

"  Another  day !"  said  he.  .  .  .  "  No 
time  like  the  pre.shent.  Come  here 
you^ — — .  It  is  my  wish,"  he  added,  with 
great  solemnity  ;  and  with  an  effort  he  sat 
bolt  upright  and  opened  the  box  with  the 
keys  that  Lina  had  left  in  the  key-hole. 
Tlien  Sir  George  drew  out  a  map  of  his 
estate,  which  he  laid  solemnly  on  tlie  ta- 
ble before  him  and  pushed  towards  Le- 
fevre. 

"  There,"  said  lie,  "  there  is  the  map, 
and  you  will  see  the  common  belongsh  to 
the  marsh-lands,  and  the  marsh-lands  be- 
long to  me," 

Hans  colored  up.  '•  There  may  be 
some  doubt  about  that,  sir,"  he  said ;  "  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  owner  of  the 
marsh-lands  has  any  right  to  enclose  the 
common." 

Sir  George  got  very  vehement,  "  I  am 
the  owner  of  marsh-lands  I"  he  said, 
"  Who  says  I'm  not  ?     Don't  you  believe 


me?    it!     Yes,  here  is  the  lease;" 

and  the  wretched  old  man  pulled  out  the 
fatal  document  which  was  lying  at  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  flung  it  down  on  the 
table.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  triumph- 
antly from  one  to  the  other.  Then  some 
doubt  seemed  to  occur  to  him,  and  he 
would  have  pulled  it  back  again.  "  This 
is  mine  :  give  it  back  to  me,"  he  shouted  ; 
but  Hans  had  taken  up  the  paper,  and  he 
looked  first  at  Miss  Gorges  and  then  at 
the  sleeping  man.  "This  is  mine,  not 
your  father's,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
turned  it  over. 

"Then  take  it  and  go,"  cried  Miss 
Gorges,  passionately,  "  What  are  you 
waiting  for  ?  Go,  I  tell  you,"  she  cried  in 
a  sort  of  agony  of  shame,  clasping  her 
hands.  "  Don't  you  see  he  has  given  it 
you  ?     What  are  you  waiting  for  ?" 

Sir  George  seemed  awakening  again, 

"  He  meant  you  to  have  it,"  she  said  ;  ' 
"  I  know  he  did,  I  entreat  of  you  not  to  ' 
wait." 

Her  voice  was  like  a  sobbing  echo  from 
some  long  distance  off. 

XII. 

Hans  walked  away  with  many  things  in 
his  mind ;  he  was  trying  to  think  it  all 
over  before  encountering  his  mother's 
loving  vehemence  and  cross-questioning. 
For  Lina's  sake  he  determined  to  shield 
the  tipsy  old  man,  and  to  say  that  the 
lease  had  been  willingly  delivered  up,  al- 
though Hans  was  too  shrewd  not  lo  sus- 
pect the  real  truth  of  this  matter.  Did 
Lina  suspect?  He  hoped  not.  Poor 
young  lady,  how  sweet,  how  pathetic  was 
her  story !  what  a  sad  life !  how  beautiful 
she  looked,  as  she  flung  down  the  roll  be- 
fore him,  pale  and  tremulously  vibrating, 
all  her  soft  drift  of  hair  pushed  back.  He 
should  never  forget  her  innocent  sad  look  : 
he  could  see  her  still,  the  little  bit  of  old 
yellow  lace  at  her  throat,  and  the  gleam  of 
her  diamond  locket,  and  the  wild  soft  flash 
of  her  eyes.  It  was  a  sudden  burst  of  sad  , 
music  to  him  in  the  silence  of  his  life; 
some  instants  suddenly  reveal  all  that  has  ' 
gone  before,  seem  to  tell  of  all  that  is  to 
come,  to  realise  a  meaning  into  existence  ' 
itself,  mto  all  dull  and  inanimate  things, 
all  monotonous  thoughts,  and  the  sun 
rises  with  heavenly  alchemy.  As  Hans 
left  the  room  Lina  looked  at  him  for  ooc 
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instant,  and  the  golden  horizon  of  wonder- 
world  had  gleamed  for  them  both. 

He  found  the  cottage  deserted  and  blaz- 
ing with  lonely  sunshine.  Hans  ran  up- 
stairs and  down-stairs  in  search  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  had  gone  down  to  the  village. 
Hans  was  preparing  to  go  in  search  of  her, 
when  Tom  Parker  rode  up  to  the  door  in 
hot  haste,  stopping  his  horse  with  a  heave 
and  extending  his  legs  widely  apart. 

"  Take  care,  Tom !  what  are  you  pull- 
ing at  that  bridle  for  ?*'  said  Hans,  com- 
ing out  with  a  radiant  face.  "  I  say,  it  is 
all  right  about  the  common,  old  Gorges  is 
prepared  to  give  in." 

Tom  gave  a  scornful  laugh.  "  Give  in  ! 
— not  he.  Are  you  going  to  be  taken  in 
by  such  chaff  as  that  ?  I  was  coming  for 
you,  Hans.  Butcher  wants  to  see  you  at 
once.  Haven't  you  heard  what  is  up  now  ? 
Do  you  know,  that  the  Ogre  has  got  out  a 
warrant  against  Bridges — charge  of  brawl- 
ing, obstructing  the  public  way  ?  You 
must  come  along  and  see  to  it,  Hans  my 
boy,"  cried  the  vulgar  Tom  on  his  high- 
shouldered  red  mare.  "  We  must  have  a 
slasher  next  Saturday.  And  wait  till  the 
next  election,  when  tha  young  Ogre  comes 
forward  again.  But  come  along — there  is 
no  time  to  lose." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  has 
actually  dared  to  summon  Mr.  Bridges  ?" 
cried  Hans,  very  much  excited.  "  Til  be 
with  you  directly." 

And  so  it  happened  that  his  mother 
came  home,  depressed  and  tired,  to  find 
an  empty  house,  no  hint  of  good  in  store, 
no  news  of  Hans.  She  sat  down  wearily 
in  a  vague  and  remorseful  state  of  mind. 
Poor  thing!  in  ..these  twilight  hours  a  me- 
lancholy array  of  ghosts  used  often  to  rise 
up  to  haunt  her :  all  the  things  she  had 
done  amiss,  all  those  she  had  left  undone ; 
and  the  words  she  had  said  and  those  she 
had  left  unsaid,  and  the  many  absurd  and 
indescribable  terrors  of  a  troubled  mind. 
Hans  had  not  come  in ;  was  he  hurt  with 
her?  Had  she  said  any  thing  to  pain 
him?  He  had  not  answered  her  the 
night  before  when  she  had  complained  of 
Mrs.  Plaskett;  perhaps  he  had  thought 
her  cold  when  she  said  good-by.  If  only 
she  could  understand  him  better  and 
suffice  to  him;  but  somehow,  dearly  as 
they  loved  each  other,  they  seemed  a  long, 
long  way  off:  the  more  she  loved  him,  the 
more  confidence  she  longed  for  and  the 
further  he  seemed  away.     And  incomplete 


natures  wanting  more  than  their  desert, 
are  apt  to  be  sad  ones ;  perhaps  they  would 
be  happier  if  they  could  be  contented  to 
be  content.  But  as  I  have  said,  Emelyn 
Lefevre  was  her  own  life,  and  with  some 
people  every  thing  means  every  thing,  and 
they  put  their  whole  hearts*  interest  into 
each  mousetrap  along  the  road — and  per- 
haps they  catch  the  mouse  and  they  are 
scarcely  satisfied  ;  or  it  runs  away  and  they 
can  not  be  comforted. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  started  up  at  last,  lit  a 
light,  and  began  to  sew  a  little ;  but  her 
head  ached,  and  she  threw  down  her  work 
and  blew  out  her  candle. 

She  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  in 
the  dark,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  "  Is  that  you,  dearest  Hans  ?" 
she  said  with  a  sigh ;  there  was  no  answer. 
The  door  opened  a  little  farther,  and  some 
one  came  in.  The  room  was  so  dark,  that 
although  the  white  figure  was  standing  in 
the  doorway,  Emelyn  did  not  recognise  it. 
All  the  dazzling  purple  twilight  was  danc- 
ing outside,  and  a  faint  firesh  incense  from 
the  evening  fields  came  in  with  the  slim 
white  drift  of  drapery.  "Who  is  it? 
what  is  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  starting  up. 

"  I  am  Lina  Gorges.  Miss  Gorges 
from  Stoneymoor.  I  want  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  or — or  her  son ;"  the  voice 
failed,  then  rallied,  with  that  curious  trem- 
bling chord  that  belonged  to  it. 

"  Miss  Gorges !"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
surprised,  and  coming  forward.  "  Please 
wait  one  minute.     I  will  get  you  a  light" 

"  No,  no ;  please  don't  get  a  light," 
said  Lina :  "  I  have  only  come  for  a  min- 
ute. They  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  Rec- 
tory.    I  have  something  to  say." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  greatly  surprised.  At 
another  time  she  might  have  received 
Miss  Gorges  more  coldly,  but  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  twilight  and  the  suddenness  of 
the  meeting  she  was  surprised  into  her  na- 
tural kindly  tone,  and  being  an  unconven- 
tional woman  herself,  she  could  understand 
other  people  doing  things  out  of  the  com- 
rrion,  and  even  forgive  them  for  it.  So 
she  walked  up  to  her  visitor  and  took  her 
by  the  hand,  saying,  "  As  you  like,  my 
dear;  here  is  a  seat  in  the  window,  and  if 
you  care  to  speak  to  me,  I  am  ready  to 
hear  you."  And  Lina  knew,  when  she 
heard  her  speak,  how  it  was  that  Hans 
had  learnt  the  ways  of  a  man  of  her  own 
class  of  life,  and,  as  she  recognized  some 
of   the    tones,    she  felt  an    unconsdons 
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sympathy  for  his  mother.  Only  she  sat 
silent,  and  realizing  how  dreadful  it  was  to 
speak.  Was  there  some  strange  difterence 
between  Hans  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  were  the  only 
person  who  would  believe  and  understand 
her  story  ? 

After  Hans  left,  the  time  seemed  unend- 
ing until  her  father  awoke,  and  then  the 
storm  was  so  terrible  that  poor  Lady  Gor- 
ges had  secretly  sent  Lina  to  her  brother's 
house  to  entreat  him  to  co;iie  up.  'i'lie 
Baronet  was  raving  that  he  had  been 
rohbed,  he  had  heen  cheated,  and  poor 
Lioa's  fiction  that  he  had  returned  the 
papers  consciously  was  exposed  to  every 
servant  in  the  house.  She  saw  Corkson 
open-eared,  open-eyed ;  PlasketC  tripping 
consciously  about.  She  knew  tjiat  every 
word  was  caught  up  and  commented  on ; 
the  shame  seemed  almost  more  than  she 
could  bear.  If  only  Hans  couid  know  the 
truth— he  would  believe  her  andlielpher  to 
believeherown  story.  She  sobbed  it  out  to 
Lady  Stella,  who  was  very  kind  and  sympa- 
tbiang,  and  who  brought  her  baby  to  cheer 
her,  and  a  Dresden  cup  full  of  tea.  "  I 
wouldn't  go  to  speak  to  Mr.  Lefevre  till 
you  have  seen  Harold  again,"  Lady  Stella 
said  brightly ;  but  all  the  time  Lina  felt 
that  Hans  was  the  only  one  person  to 
whom  she  wanted  to  turn  for  help.  Stella 
could  not  know  what  she  was  suffering 
when  baby  upset  the  Dresden  teacup  ; 
she  could  smile  and  playfully  shake  her 
finger  at  the  litde  thing,  just  as  if  Lina's 
heart  wag  not  beating  with  shame.  Stella 
did  not  love  her  poor  papa  as  she  did. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  papa,"  Lina  would  repeat 
to  herself,  again  and  again.  She  felt  faint ; 
she  could  not  bear  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room,  and  ran  out  into  tiie  garden,  through 
the  window,  and  breathed  more  freely. 
,  All  the  lights  were  low  beyond  the  nut- 
woods, and  she  saw  the  purple  dimness  of 
the  peaceful  night  spreading  over  each 
gorsy  hollow;  then  a  star's  light  silvered 
mto  the  glow,  then  a  candle  shone  from 
the  farm-house  window,  and  it  seemed  to 
call  her  somehow  across  the  dusky  fields, 
and  then  Lina,  with  a.  sudden  determina- 
tion, had  opened  the  wicket  gate  and 
passed  out,  crossing  the  common,  and  dis- 
appearing herself  into  the  twilight  gloom. 
And  so  it  happened  that  she  was  sitting 
silent  in  a  dark  cottage  room, 

Mrs.  Lefevre  was  waiting,  but  all  words 
seemed  to  fail.     Lina  felt  the  touch  of  her 


hand  still  in  hera.  The  room  was  quite 
dark;  a  faint  streak  of  moonlight  was 
now  coming  in  through  the  lattice. 

"  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken,"  said 
the  girl  at  last.  "  I  irari'i — the  words 
won't  come — I  am  very  sorry,  I  wiU  go 
back  to  the  Rectory," 

Mrs.  Lefevre's  hand  began  to  tremble 
a  litde. 

My  dear,"  she  said,  nervously  keep- 


ing  tlie  girl  back,  " 

is  any  thing  wrong  ? 

Does  it  concern  my 

son  ?     You  must  tell 

me,  indeed  you  niu 

St;  it  would  be  too 

cruel  to   leave  me  i 

n  suspense.     Has  he 

got  into  trouble — has 

;  he  ?"     Mrs.  Lefevre 

spoke  shrilly. 

"  No,"  said  Lina  gravely,  almost  scorn- 
fully. "  What  should  make  you  doubt 
/lim  /  We  are  in  trouble,"  said  the  girl. 
"  Vau  need  not  be  unhappy,  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
It  is  we  who  have  done  you  a  wrong.  I 
understood  it  all  by  chance." 

If  Emelyu  could  have  seen  her  face,  she 
would  have  understood  it  all  still  better 
than  poor  Lina,  but  she  was  utterly  be- 
wildered, 

"  I  have  not  seen  Hans  since  the  morn- 
ing," she  said.  "  I  know  nothing."  Then 
with  a  sudden  flash — "  Miss  Gorges !    A 

wrong  ?     Is  it  possible  that  the  lease " 

Emelyn  Lefevre  had  curious  and  rapid 
inspirations  at  times — "  Did /ok  find  it  ?" 
she  cried.  "  God  blessyou.  Oh  1  my  boy, 
my  boy." 

"  Yes ;  I  found  it,"  said  Lina,  in  a 
low,  shame-stricken  voice;  "it  had  been 
hidden  for  years.  You  will  believe  me, 
won't  you  ?  You  will  tell  him  to  believe 
me  ?"  she  said.  "  That  is  why  I  came ;  I 
wanted  him  to  know  that  I  found  it  by  a 
chance — " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  will  believe  you.  Do 
not  be  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  and 
once  more  she  look  Lina's  passive,  cold 
hand  and  with  some  sudden  impulse  bent 
forward  and  kissed  her. 

Then  Lina  got  up  to  go  away;  and  as 
she  crossed  the  garden  she  saw  Hans  com- 
ing in  at  the  gate. 

XIIL 

A  great  red  crescent  moon  came  Boat- 
ing from  behind  the  fresh  dark  trees.  It 
hung  burning  gently  m  the  sky,  lighting 
the  httle  garden  full  of  cottage  flowers. 
the  white    heads  of  the  hollyhocks  by 
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which  Lina  was  standing  so  motionless. 
This  was  a  home-coming  that  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  as  h.e  hurried  along  the 
dark  lanes :  he  thought  to  himself  that  if 
he  spoke  she  would  vanish  from  his  eyes, 
into  a  flower,  a  moonbeam,  a  stray  light 
upon  a  drift  of  vapor ;  but  as  he  waited 
he  heard  her  say  his  name  in  a  low  tone 
that  struck  familiarly  on  his  ear ;  the  vision 
of  the  flower  and  the  moonbeam  vanished 
away ;  it  was  Lina  who  remained.  She 
came  forward  quickly  without  waiting  for 
him  to  speak. 

"  I  have  seen  your  mother.  I  have 
told  her,"  said  Lina,  "  something  that  I 
wanted  you  to  know — that  /  myself  found 
the  lease.  You  will  remember,  won't 
you  ?"  she  repeated  wistfully.  "  Shall  I 
tell  you  the  truth  ?  Papa  did  not  know 
of  it ;  that  is  the  truth.  Now  he  knows 
what  the  paper  was  that  he  gave  you ;  but 
I  shall  trust  to  you,"  she  said,  "  whatever 
the  future  may  bring." 

*'  Indeed  you  may,"  said  Lefevre,  very 
much  moved ;  "  and  if  you  only  trust  me, 
I  don't  care  who  else — "  He  stopped 
short  with  a  look  that  lighted  up  even  this 
dim  radiance  of  garden  and  sweet  mys- 
tery.  Lina's  eyes  filled  with  wide  happy 
tears  that  seemed  to  come  from  some  long, 
long  distance,  as  did  the  voice  that  was 
speaking  to  her.  Her  whole  unreason- 
able tender  heart  seemed  to  go  out  in 
gratitude  towards  the  friend  who  had 
found  her  in  her  trouble,  who  had  under- 
stood her  unspoken  prayer.  "You  will 
never  tell  any  one?"  she  repeated  wist- 
fully. 

"  I  saw  the  lawyer  to-day,"  he  answered 
gravely.  "I  have  told  him  your  father 
has  returned  the  papers  which  had  been 
so  long  mislaid.  You  and  I  must  never 
speak  of  this  again  to  each  other,  nor  to 
any  one  else.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  un- 
happy; indeed  there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of;"  and  then  he  was  also  silent,  as 
they  waited  face  to  face.  More  stars 
came  out,  and  wide  breaths  came  from 
beyond  the  fields,  and  evening  whispers 
and  mysterious  hushes,  and  in  the  dreamy 
light  their  eyes  met  once  and  then  fell 
again.  Mrs.  Lefevre  had  gone  back  into 
the  cottage,  where  the  lamp  was  now 
alight  and  shining  through  a  green  curtain 
of  garlanded  clematis ;  and  here,  outside, 
every  thing  was  turning  to  a  silvery  radi- 
ance — the  very  words  and  silence,  the 
sleeping    plants,    the  vapors    and    light 


clouds ;  even  sorrow  seemed  beautiful  to 
Lina  at  that  moment,  as  she  said  in  a  low, 
sudden  voice,  "  Tell  me  how  it  is  that  I 
came.  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  know," 
she  continued,  *'  how  it  is.  I  wanted  you 
to  know  it  all.  It  is  very  wrong  to  come 
to  you — but  oh !  but  you  have  made  me 
speak  to  you  by  your  kindness.  .  .  . 
My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa!"  sighed 
the  girl  with  a  great  irrepressible  sigh. 

"  You  came  in  your  kindness,"  said 
Hans  gravely ;  "  but  I  can  only  say,  don't 
let  us  speak  of  all  this  again,  and  remem- 
ber that  I  shall  never  let  any.  one  else 
speak  to  me  on  the  subject."  As  his 
dark  eyes  lighted  upon  Lina  they  seemed 
(in  her  moved  fancy)  to  put  a  meaning 
into  all  the  past  dead  and  sorrowful  and 
bitter  things  among  which  she  had  grown 
up  so  sadly — to  make  a  link  between  her- 
self and  the  whole  human  race.  "  Don't 
you  know  that  I  love  you  ?"  said  Hans 
by  his  silence  as  he  looked  at  her.  Lina's 
own  face  was  moved  and  sweet  in  the 
moonlight.  .  .  .  The  church  clock 
struck  at  last,  ringing  through  the  sha- 
dows. "  I  must  go,"  said  Lina,  remem- 
bering herself;  and  then,  still  without  a 
word,  Hans  turned  round  and  walked  by 
her  side,  crossing  the  road  and  coming 
into  the  great  stubble-field  where  they 
could  see  the  country  in  moonlit  miles, 
and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  assembling. 
Not  far  from  the  Rectory  gate  some  one 
met  them  with  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. 

It  was  Lady  Stella,  somewhat'disturbed, 
with  a  lace  shawl  over  her  head. 

"  Lina !  I  have  been  looking  for  you. 
You  missed  me."  "  I  had  meant  to  come 
with  Miss  Gorges,"  said  Lady  Stella,  turn- 
ing to  Hans,  with,  for  the  first  time,  some 
slight  indescribable  touch  of  patrician  pre- 
cision and  distance  in  her  voice.  "  I  also 
wished  to  tell  you  that  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  hear  that  you  are  to  have  your 
land  after  all.  My  husband  has  gone  up 
to  the  hall,  and  will  speak  to  his  father  and 
say  every  thing,  you  may  be  sure,  that  you 
would  wish  said  in  your  ihter^  Pray 
don't  let  us  take  you  any  fsuijier  out  of 
your  way.     Come,  Lina." 

They  were  gone,  without  a  good-night 
Lina,  frightened  and  overwhelmed  by  her 
sister's  tone,  had  turned  without  a  word 
or  a  look  and  followed  her  along  the  field- 
path.  Hans  saw  them  flitting  like  ghosts 
into  the  shadow  of  the  great  walnttt*tree. 
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Laiiy  Stella  did  not  know — how  could 
she  ? — all  that  liad  happened  that  day, 
what  day  it  was  1  This  visit  had  seemed 
to  her  a  strange  and  uncalled-for  proceed- 
ing of  Lina's.  She  had  rigid  ideas  of 
etiquette,  for  al!  her  sweet  charity  of  heart. 
She  diil  not  say  much,  but  her  displeasure 
was  apparent.  "  Good-night,  dearest," 
she  said,  a  little  reproachfully,  as  Lina  was 
starting.  "  I  think  you  must  wait  for  roe 
another  time.  You  know  I  am  your  cha- 
perone,  and  it  is  not  usual  for  young  la.- 
dies  to  go  about  alone.  I  shall  come  up 
aud  see  you  early  to-morrow," 

"Good-night,"  said  Lina  passively,  as 
she  sank  back  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage, 
aijd  with  a  crunching  jolt  the  great  landau 
drove  off  with  the  pale  girl  safely  shut  in. 
As  she  passed  the  low  farm-house  she  saw 
the  light  still  in  the  lattice  window.  How 
ungrateful  she  had  been  i  She  had  left 
hira  without  a  word  or  a  farewell  sign. 
Would  he  ever  know  her  heart's  gratitude  ? 
"  Never,  never,"  said  Lina  to  herself,  burst- 
ing into  tears  in  the  choking  padded  dark- 
ness. 

Never !  so  people  say  to  themselves,  for- 
getting how  short  their  nevers  are.  Never ! 
we  say ;  an  image  of  all  eternity  makes  us 
reel,  as  it  dazzles  before  us ;  but  never  is 
not  eternity,  only  a  poor  little  life  wearing 
away  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour.  Seventy 
or  eighty  years  and  our  never  is  over  for 

Hans  had  certainly  been  hurt  by  Lady 
Stella's  coldness  and  distance,  and  by 
Lina's  silent  acceptation  of  her  blame ;  he 
had  never  presumed — it  was  she  who  had 
sought  him  out ;  he  had  deserved  better 
treatment.  They  were  not  to  be  trusted, 
these  fine  ladies. 

Some  people  are  born  free,  some  are  bom 
slaves  by  nature — Lina  was  a  slave  by  na- 
ture, A  superior  slave,  but  for  all  that, 
she  was  not  free.  Hans  was  a  freeman 
bom — no  willing  depenilent  upon  a  fine 
lady's  caprices.  When  Lady  Stella  spoke 
in  that  galling  tone  of  unconscious  supe- 
riority, Lina  should  have  shown,  as  she 
might  have  done,  that  she  was  something 
more  than  a  casual  patroness  showing 
some  passing  interest  in  a  poor  young  de- 
pendent. Hans  was  all  the  more  angry 
because  he  seemed  to  feel  this  failure  as  a 
flaw  In  a  sweet  and  noble  character. 
Sweet  indeed,  and  unlike  any  thing  and 
any  one  in  his  limited  experience.  Lady 
Stelln  had  been  kindness  itself  but  m<ii 


Lina  there  had  been  this  understanding 
sympathy — he  scarce  knew  what  name  to 
give  the  feeling — and  for  her  to  turn  away 
in  that  grand-lady  manner  had  pained 
him  and  wounded  him  beyond  expression. 

His  mother  blessed  him  as  she  said 
"  Good-night."  "  There  is  no  one  like  my 
Hans,"  she  said  proudly  ;  and  looking  at 
him  with  wistful  eyes,  "  Hans,  I  am  not 
the  only  person  who  thinks  so,  my  dear." 

Hans  turned  away  abruptly.  He  went 
up  to  his  room,  and  for  hours  the  widow 
heard  him  pacing  overhead  until  she  fell 
asleep.  "Hush!"  said  the  night,  Hans 
leant  hishead  upon  his  hands,  and  stretched 
out  from  the  open  lattice ;  under  the  faint 
light  of  the  stats  that  seemed  raining  from 
heaven,  lay  the  woods,  the  dusky  roofs, 
and  all  dim  outlines,  confused,  indistinct, 
asleep.  As  he  pressed  his  hands  against 
his  head,  he  tried  with  an  effort  to  calm 
the  rush  of  the  torrent  of  life,  that  seemed 
only  the  more  vivid  for  the  silent  mystery 
all  round. 

Lady  Stella  said  nothing  of  Lina's  visit 
to  the  farm,  and  Lina  herself  offered  no 
explanation.  Lady  Stella  was  a  discreet 
woman.  She  had  that  gift  of  considerate 
silence  which  belongs  to  people  of  a  cer- 
tain world,  who  have  almost  inherited  the 
tradition.  Discretion  is  not  reserve  :  Lina 
was  reserved,  but  not  discreet.  She  could 
only  open  her  heart  in  sudden  impulses  and 
pour  it  forth  in  a  passionate  cadence.  She 
could  not  sing  Lady  Stella's  sweet  and 
gentle  song.  But  tlien  all  Lady  Stella's 
life  was  gentle :  she  had  no  lonely  hours, 
no  dark  suspicions  to  poison  her  trust,  no 
bitter  reserves  with  those  she  loved. 


XIV. 

Poor  Lina !  After  that  moonlight, 
sunshine  came  to  make  all  things  cruelly 
distinct  J  to  scare  away  the  sweetest  dreams ; 
to  light  up  dull  facts,  monotonous  habits, 
disappointment,  people  at  play,  people  at 
work,  common  sense  on  the  face  of  things 
— the  Gorges'  crest  on  the  panel  of  the 
great  carriage  as  it  rolled  up  the  lane. 
How  sensible  it  seemed,  with  all  that  it 
entailed — that  hideous  dragon's  head  to 
which  Lina  was  expected  to  sacrifice  her 
poor  little  bfe  without  a  moment's  doubt 
or  hesitation  !  Lina  could  ill  stand  the 
doubts  of  those  she  loved.  She  was  o 
slant,  but  not  faithful  by  nature ;  she  could 
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ill  hold  her  own  against  the  tacit  will  of 
those  she  loved ;  she  made  no  effort  to 
see  Hans  again,  but  her  confidence  seemed 
to  droop  with  her  spirits ;  and  though  she 
scarcely  owned  it  to  herself,  she  longed  to 
hear  of  him  again.  Once,  with  a  secret 
trepidation,  she  had  announced  her  inten- 
tion of  walking  down  to  the  farm ;  why 
should  she  not  go  ?  she  asked  herself. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Lady  Gorges,  taking 
her  aside,  "  you  must  not  think  of  it ;  your 
papa  would  be  so  displeased." 

This  must  be  at  Stella's  suggestion, 
thought  the  girl.  For  a  time  she  was 
very  angry  with  Stella;  but  how  was  it 
possible  to  keep  up  a  coldness  with  any 
one  so  sweet  ? — only  the  girPs  confidence 
seemed  to  droop  away  little  by  litle. 

And  indeed  Sir  George  could  not  hear 
Hans*  name  mentioned  without  fierce  vol- 
leys of  abuse.  Day  by  day  his  temper 
became  fiercer,  his  humors  more  unbear- 
able. Lina  said  nothing;  her  one  lan- 
guage was  to  grow  more  silent ;  she  seemed 
to  fade  and  fade  in  her  corner.  If  only 
she  could  have  heard  them  mention  Hans' 
name  sometimes,  she  would  have  minded 
it  less  ;  but  neither  Harold  nor  Stella  ever 
spoke  of  him  now ;  and  one  day  when 
Lina  was  driving  with  her  brother  Harold, 
and  met  him  in  the  lane  and  would  have 
stopped,  Harold  urged  on  the  pony,  tak- 
ing the  reins  from  her  hands. 

"  Harold,  why  wouldn't  you  stop  ?"  said 
Lina,  almost  in  a  passion. 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,  dear,"  said  Harold 
weakly,  confused.  "  I  have  a  christening 
at  three  o'clock — and  there  are  reasons ;" 
but  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
question  her  brother.  Lina  used  to  ask 
herself  what  she  had  done — what  her  crime 
had  been  ? 

The  truth  was,  there  had  been  odd 
rumors  in  the  village.  Lady  Stella  might 
be  discreet,  but  Mrs.  Lefevre  could  not 
help  speaking  to  Mrs.  Plaskett  of  Lina's 
visit ;  Mrs.  Plaskett  had  repeated  the  story 
with  many  fanciful  additions,  and  some 
version  of  it  had  come  to  the  Rector.  He 
and  hiis  wife  were  in  terror  lest  it  should 
reach  the  Hall.  Lina  must  not  hear  of  it, 
they  decided,  and  all  intercourse  with  the 
farm  must  cease.  And  to  spare  one  pang, 
as  people  do,  they  inflicted  another  still 
worse.  People  talked,  as  people  talk, 
without  much  meaning :  for  a  long  time  they 
discussed  the  lease  so  strangely  restored. 


Hans,  installed  on  his  father's  domain,  be- 
came a  man  of  note  in  the  parish.  Harold 
called  to  see  him  one  day,  and  to  offer 
compensation  for  the  land  upon  which  his 
own  house  was  standing.  This  land-rent 
came  out  of  the  young  man's  private  re- 
sources, and  was  somewhat  of  a  tax,  but 
he  did  not  grudge  it.  Mr.  Gorges  found 
the  young  farmer;  he  was  full  of  a  scheme 
for  a  joint-stock  farming  company;  his 
own  laborers  were  to  have  shares  in  it, 
and  he  had  engaged  a  manager  for  a  time, 
while  he  himself  went  off  to  Agricultural 
College  to  study  the  business  more  tho- 
roughly. 

"  You  will  be  giving  up  your  paper,"  said 
Harold  Gorges,  not  without  some  seciet 
relief. 

"I  am  only  going  for  a  few  months," 
said  Hans.  "  I  hope  to  keep  my  hand  in 
at  the  office,  and  to  be  home  again  before 
the  elections." 

Harold  looked  rather  uncomfortable. 
His  brother  Jasper  was  coming  forward ; 
he  was  very  doubtful  as  to  what  his  recep- 
tion might  be;  and  a  vision  of  future 
Excelsiors  came  before  him. 

All  this  silent  suppression  was  a  mistake 
as  far  as  Lina  was  concerned;  she  was 
unhappy,  and  brooding,  while  Hans  was 
working  and  interested,  and  angry  per- 
haps ;  but  anger  is  far  less  wearisome  than 
passive  regret.  The  farm  had  thrown  out 
fresh  gables ;  the  gardgn  was  trimmed  and 
blooming.  His  carts  were  rolling  along 
the  lane;  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  a  nice  black 
dress,  would  sit  sewing  the  garden.  One 
day  Hans  was  standing  beside  her,  and  he 
took  off  his  hat  as  his  mother  kissed  her 
hand  audaciously  to  Lina,  and  the  girl 
bent  her  head  in  answer.  Jasper  Gorges, 
who  had  come  home,  and  who  was  riding 
alongside  of  the  carriage,  was  furious. 

"  How  can  you  encourage  such  imperti- 
nence ?"  he  said,  cantering- up.  "That 
low  ploughman  !" 

Lina  colored  up :  '*  Why  do  you  speak 
of  Mr.  Lefevre  in  that  way,  Jasper ;  what 
wrong  has  he  done  you  ?" 

"  Remember  that  I  have  heard  more 
than  you  seem  to  imagine,"  said  Jasper 
savagely.  "  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  eveiy 
thing.  I  believe  him  to  have  organised 
this  attack  upon  my  father.  Do  you  know 
that  they  have  already  contrived  to  get 
Mr.  Kewsy  to  come  down  from  London  to 
defend  that  fellow  Bridges  ?    If  it  wasn't 
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lor  the  election  I  would  give  them  my 
mind,"  said  Jasper,  in  his  father's  own 
tones,  cutting  at  his  poor  little  mare. 

Jasper  was  quite  right  in  one  of  his  sur- 
mises. It  was  Hans  who  had  spirited  up 
the  Reds  and  Greens  to  apply  lo  Mr. 
Kewsy,  and  to  organise  the  Bridges  De- 
fence Committee.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
had  that  peculiar  art  of  leadership  which 
is  so  hard  lo  define;  that  gift  of  personal 
influence  and  persuasion.  His  sleepy  eyes 
seemed  to  open  wide,  his  courage  to  rise ; 
a  something  that  would  have  been  called 
heroic  in  past  times,  seemed  to  carry  other 
minds  with  his  own.  Mr.  Kewsy  himself 
was  very  much  interested  by  the  modest 
and  handsome  young  fellow,  and  when  that 
learned  counsel  appeared  in  court,  strong 
in  heart  and  clear  in  his  merciless  logic, 
Sir  George's  summons  was  dismissed,  and 
Bridges  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

I'lial  wiiiter  was  very  severe  :  the  cold 
nipped  people's  hearts;  aches  and  pains 
seemed  home  down  by  the  heavy  iron 
clouds;  trees  shivered  and  shook  their 
fix>!ien  wings  in  the  bl.-ist.  Birds  were 
found  lying  dead  under  the  hedges,  and 
the  price  of  provisions  and  of  coals  rose 
higher  than  had  been  known  for  years. 
In  the  spring,  warmth,  and  light,  and  ease 
relumed,  but  ihe  prices  were  still  excessive. 
Some  landlords — the  Duke  among  them — 
had  raised  their  wages.  Jasper  Gorges, 
who  was  a  shrewd  man,  told  his  father 
that  he  had  been  looking  into  the  matter, 
and  that  before  long  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  do  so  too.  ■'  We  must  re- 
member the  election,"  said  Jasper, 

"  What  do  ihey  want  with  more  wages  ?" 

growled   Sir   George.     "  It  is  that  

Exteliior  jjutting  us  to  all  this  expense. 

Thai  paper  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 

all." 

The  Excelsior  still  held  its  place,  and 
now  and  then  published  articles  that  were 
really  K-markable  in  their  way— deariy 
conceived,  simply  expressed  ;  otiiers  were 
sheer  clap-trap,  and  Hans  blushed  as  he 
read  them.  But  he  worked  away  with  all 
his  might  at  his  own  work,  and  from  time 
to  lime  sent  articles  from  the  College,  and 
once  or  twice  he  came  home  to  see  his 
mother.  Hans  helieveti  in  his  cause  and 
his  organ,  though  now  and  then  chance 
expressions  that  Butcher  let  drop  struck 
him  oddly.  But  be  was  too  single-hearted 
to  suspect  others  of  motives  different  from 


When  Hans  came  back  from  the  self- 
imposed  course  that  he  had  undertaken, 
he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  the  home  farm,  hut  he  thought 
there  was  a  change  in  Tom  Parker  and 
Butcher.  Tliey  welcomed  him  gladly, 
and  made  him  as  much  at  home  as  ever ; 
but  they  seemed  to  have  been  preoccupied 
with  personalities,  private  discussions,  and" 
vague  schemes  for  putting  this  man  and 
that  man  into  this  place  and  that  place, 
in  all  of  which  the  Excelsior  took  pan ; 
but  with  which  Hans  himself  could  not 
sympathise  with  much  cortiiality. 

One  day  Hans  had  a  somewhat  unplea- 
sant discussion  with  Butcher  in  the  office, 
where  he  had  gone  to  write  a  leader.  He 
had  come  in  in  the  middle  of  a  conversa- 
tion between  Butcher  and  Parker,  who 
was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  superintending  the 

"  We  can't  afford  to  have  him  popular 
— never  do  for  us.  They  say  Jasper 
Gorges  has  not  such  a  bad  chance,  after 
all.  He  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  knows 
which  way  his  bread  is  buttered," 

"  What  is  it  all  about?"  asked  Hans. 

"  Oh !"  said  Butcher,  "  the  old  Ogre 
wants  to  raise  his  wages.  He  might  get  - 
popular,  you  know — never  do  for  us." 

"  Look  here,  Tom,"  said  Butcher,  with 
a  grin.  "  I  know  how  to  stop  it  al  once. 
We'U  recommend  him  to  do  it,  in  a  rat- 
tling leader." 

"  But  why  shouldn't  he  raise  his  wages  ?" 
said  Hans,  "  And  why  stop  it  ?  What 
is  it  to  us  whether  Jasper  Gorges  or  Lord 
Henry  gets  in  for  the  county?  I  don't 
suppose  it  will  make  much  difference  to 
any  one  of  us  in  .the  long  run." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Bulcher,  and  he 
pointed  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Excthiar. 

"  We  understand  that  Lord  Henry  Crop- 
land, the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Farm- 
ington,  is  about  to  issue  an  address  to  the 
electors  of  Hiltford  and  Hayhuret  on  the 
occasion  of  the  fonhcoming  election.  His 
lordship,  il  will  be  remembered,  has  very 
lately  come  to  reside  among  us,  having 
retired  from  the  navy,  where  he  has  seen 
much  service.  He  is  a  staunch  Liberal. 
Mr.  Gorges,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Cieorge 
Gorges,  of  Stoneymoor  Court,  has,  it  is 
rumored,  also  announced  his  intention 
of  coming  forward  as  ihe  Conservative 
candidate.  Mr.  Gorges  has  already  tried, 
OD  more  than  one  occasion,  to  gain  a  seat 
in  Parliament.    We  are  also  autliorised  to 
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state  that  the  working  men  of  Hillford 
have  unanimously  determined  that  the 
tyne  has  now  come  to  put  forward  a  re- 
presentative of  their  own  order." 

"  Will  Bridges  come  forward  ?"  said 
Hans,  eagerly. 

"  We  are  going  to  try  for  him,"  said 
Butcher,  with  a  look  at  Tom  Parker. 

"  And  if  you  can't  get  Bridges  ?"  said 
Hans. 

"  Well,  there  is  you  and  me  and  Tom 
here,"  said  Butchef,  slowly.  Hans  color- 
ed up,  and  they  were  all  three  silent  for  a 
minute. 

Before  he  left,  Hans  resumed  the  wages 
discussion. 

Butcher  did  not  like  being  opposed, 
and  answered  sharply,  that  this  was  not 
the  time  to  move  for  higher  wages :  it 
would  do  positive  harm  instead  of  good. 
Wait  till  the  harvest  time — that  was  the 
time  to  strike. 

'*  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  you,"  said 
Hans,  hotly  ;  "  it's  a  shabby  trick ;"  and  if 
Tom  Parker  had  not  interfered,  there  would 
have  been  a  quarrel. 

As  Hans  left  the  office,  he  almost  ran  up 
against  Sir  George,  who  was  walking  in, 
and  who  scowled  at  him  as  usual.  Sir 
George  was  followed  by  Jasper,  who  bow- 
ed politely  as  he  passed  ;  but  Hans  thought 
he  preferred  the  father's  open  scowl. 


XV. 

And  meanwhile  Mrs.  Lefevre  basked  in 
her  son's  presence  again.  To  hear  him 
come  and  go  was  perfect  felicity  after  his 
long  absence.  For  year?  past  she  had  not 
been  so  free  from  care.  Hans  was  not 
idle  all  that  week :  he  went  into  his  own 
affairs  and  into  his  neighbors';  he  went 
from  cottage  to  cottage;  he  cross-ques- 
tioned a  whole  parish  of  agricultural  la- 
borers, and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  rise  in  wages 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  His  own  la- 
borers were  few  in  number,  but  their  inte- 
rest was  safe ;  "  and  if  Butcher  threatens 
or  frightens  or  talks  Sir  George  out  of  his 
good  intentions,  I'll  never  write  another 
line  for  the  Excelsior^'  said  Hans  to  his 
mother.  "  This  is  the  time  to  ask  for  an 
^advance.  I  hate  that  plan  of  waiting  till 
the  crops  are  ready  to  be  gathered.  They 
tell  me  there  were  acres  of  wheat  spoilt 
last  summer  by  the  strike  of  the  reapers. 


I  can't  understand  such  a  man  as  Bridges 
countenancing  such  a  beggarly  scheme." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  now,  dear  ?" 
said  his  mother,  as  Hans  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  I  will  tell  you  later,"  said  Hans,  as  he 
kissed  his  mother  before  went  away. 

Then  he  came  back.  "  I  am  going  to 
the  Hall,"  he  said ;  "  I  had  better  beard 
the  old  fellow  in  his  den." 

Mrs.  Lefevre  looked  hard  at  him.  "  I 
am  glad  you  are  going,  dear,"  she  said. 
Something  seemed  to  have  opened  her 
heart.  She  no  longer  worried  and  com- 
plained of  his  ways  as  she  used  to  do. 
She  could  not  love  him  more  than  she  had 
ever  loved  him  ;  but  she  spoke  her  love  in 
other  words.  Things  con^e  right  as  they 
go  wrong,  one  can  scarce  tell  how. 


XVI. 

Mrs.  Lefevre  going  out  into  the  garden 
some  two  hours  later  to  look  at  her  bee- 
hives, found  to  her  surprise  that  Hans  was 
come  back.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bench 
by  the  great  walnut-tree.  His  hands  were 
in  his  pockets,  his  long  legs  were  stretch- 
ed out  upon  the  grass,  and  he  was  looking 
straight  before  him,  staring  at  a  great  city 
of  growing  hollyhocks,  of  which  the  spires 
and  minarets  were  a-flame  in  the  slanting 
light.  Hans  did  not  move  until  his  mother 
came  up  to  him,  but  as  she  laid  her  hand 
caressingly  upon  his  shoulder,  he  looked 
up  in  her  face  with  a  very  sweet  expression. 

"  Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "  have  you  seen 
Sir  George  ?" 

"I  have  seen  him,"  Hans  answered; 
"  and  I  have  seen  //^,"  he  said,  in  some 
agitation.     "  Mother,  how  ill   she   looks! 

Do  you  think  she  will she  will  die  ? 

I  met  her  in  the  hall  as  I  was  coming 

away.      She    called    me    back — she ^ 

Oh,  mother !"  said  Hans,  suddenly  throw- 
ing his  arms  round  his  mother's  waist,  and 
hiding  his  face  for  a  moment  against  her, 
"  I  can't  believe  it,  I  can't  believe  it." 

Emelyn's  own  heart  was  beating  as 
tumultuously  a*^  her  son's  almost  She  un- 
derstood all  that  he  would  have  said,  as 
she  had  guessed  at  poor  Lina's  unconscious 
secret  long  before.  "  Hans,  darling,  what 
did  she  say  ?"  she  cried  excitedly.  **  I 
knew  it  all  along ;  I  knew  that  she  loved 
you  that  day  when  she  came  here.  Oh, 
my  dear,  my  dear,  how  could  $he  hdp 
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loving  you?"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  melting 
utterly. 

"  Hush,  dear,"  said  Hans. 

"  Did  you  see  Sir  George  ?"  Mrs.  Le- 
fevre asked.  She  was  trembling,  and  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  bench. 

"  Yes  J  ihey  showed  me  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, by  mistake  for  the  pantry,  I 
suppose,"  said  Hans.  "They  were  all 
drinking  tea;  Mr.  Crockett  was  there  with 
a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and  Sir  George.  She 
looked  up,  poor  darling,  with  her  sweet 
face,  but  Lady  Gorges  rushed  in  between 
us,  and  then  Sir  George  took  me  away. 
I  don't  know  where — behind  a  door-way, 
1  thmk." 

"  And  how  did  he  behave  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Lefevre. 

"  He  was  wonderfully  civil ;  and  to  my 
amazement  he  proposed  at  once  to  sign 
the  landlords'  agreement  to  a  rise  of  wages ; 
he  said  he  had  heard  of  it,  and  that  he  had 
been  wanting  to  speak  to  nie  on  the  sub- 
ject.    He  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 

about  the  elections,  and  then "     Hans 

stopped^ 

"  -And  then  what?"  said  his  mother. 

"  And  then  he  suddenly  said  he  was 
very  glad  to  hear  that  tlie  agricultural 
interest  was  likely  to  be  so  fairly  represent- 
ed," Hans  continued,  blushing;  "  and  that 
although  Mr.  Bridges  could  not  stand,  he 
strongly  recommended  me  to  agree  to 
Butcher's  suggestion,  and  to  comeforward 
as  popular  candidate." 

"  You!"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre,  in  utter 
amazement  and  consternation.  "  Ymi, 
Hans  ?" 

Hans  looked  a  little  conscious.  "  I 
thought  he  was  half  tipsy  at  the  time," 
said  ihe  young  man,  dryly ;  "  but  look 
here,  mother:  I  met  Tom  Parker,  who 
was  bringing  this  up." 

"  Tkis^'  was  a  telegram  from  Butcher  : 
*'  Bridges  refuses  to  come  forward.  H.  L. 
has  the  qualification.  Tel!  him  to  trust  to 
us.     Excelsior  shall  bring  him  in." 

"  Parker  showed  me  this,  and  said  they 
would  share  the  expenses,"  said  Hans, 
looking  his  mother  hard  in  the  face,  with 
&Xi  odd  expression. 

"  Mydearest  Hans,"  cried  Mrs.  Lefevre, 
"  what  does  this  mean  ?  I  can  hardly  take 
it  all  in  !  Sho)ild  you  know  how  to  do  it  ? 
Could  you  afford  it  ?  Oh  I  my  dear,  dear 
boy,  be  careful." 

"  I'm  careful  enough,"  said  Hans  quietly, 
"  You  needn't  excite  yourself  mother — il 


is  only  an  electioneering  trick;"  and  he 
crumpled  the  paper  up,  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket  again,  and  sighed.  "  People  don't 
have  roast  quails  dropping  into  their 
mouths  now-a-days." 

"  \Vhy  should  you  call  it  a  trick  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Lefevre,  disappointed  by  his  calm- 
ness. "What  greater  honor  could  be 
done  you  at  your  age  ?  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  Oh,  if  your  father  were  but 
here  to  see  this  day  !"  and  Emelyn  flushed 
up,  and  was'becoming  somewhat  hysterical- 
ly oratorical. 

But  Hans  stopped  her.  He  put  his 
hand  on  hers  :  "  Listen,  mother,"  he  said  ; 
"  it's  all  a  bubble.  She  warned  me — I 
told  you  she  came  running  after  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  heard  her  dear  voice  calling  me 
as  1  came  away.  1  was  to  take  care— she 
did  not  understand,  but  she  knew  that  Mr. 
Butcher  had  planned  something  against 
me.  It  was  something  to  bring  Jasper  in, 
Jasper  was  to  give  the  money,  she  said, 
and  I  was  to  spoil  Lord  Henry's  election. 
She  said  she  had  heard  them  talking  on 
the  terrace.  Then  she  took  my  hand — . 
and  oh,  mother,  she  burst  out  crying,  and 
said  she  could  bear  this  cold  estrangement 
no  longer — that  she  did  not  forget^she 
could  not  bear  it." 

"  And  then  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lefevre. 

"And  then  Jasper  himself  came  into 
the  hall  with  Lady  Stella,"  said  Hans,  with 
a  bitter  sort  of  laugh,  "  and  he  would  have 
liked  to  turn  me  out  of  the  house :  but  I 
can  stand  my  ground,  you  know — it  was 
a  painful  scene  enough.  At  all  events  the 
wages  are  safe,"  he  said,  with  another 
great  sigh,  "  and  Sir  George  has-  signed 
the  landlords'  agreement." 

Mrs,  Lefevre  was  not  thinking  of  wages; 
she  was  looking  at  her  son  with  vague, 
dreamy  eyes.  "  Hans,  you  ought  to  go 
back,"  she  said,  suddenly.  "You  won't 
leave  her  all  alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
their  anger  ?  Hans,  dear,  do  you  love 
her?  She  might  be  a  happy  woman  if 
you  do.  Listen,  dearest :  she  might  come 
here,  where  I  have  been  so  happy  and  so 
unhappy,"  said  Emelyn,  with  her  two 
bauds  on  her  tall  boy's  shoulders,  and 
looking  tenderly   and   wistfully   into    his 

He  was  quite  pale.  He  looked  at  her 
very  steadily,  with  dilaring  eyes. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?"  he  said,  "  I  loo, 
mother,  have  been  thinking  something  of 
the  sort.     She  will  die  if  she  stops  up  there. 
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Her  hands  are  quite  thin  and  transparent. 
Do  I  love  her  ? — with  all  my  heart  and 
soul  I  love  her." 

XVII. 

They  had  dined  early  at  Stoneymoor 
that  evening.  Lady  Stella  had  gonp  home 
ver}'  sad  at  heart.  Jasper,  who  suspected 
Lina,  had  behaved  very  cruelly;  sneered 
at  her,  and  taunted  her  mercilessly.  Lina 
had  borne  it  all  impassively,  and  scarcely 
seemed  to  hear ;  Lady  Gorges  had  sat  in 
her  best  feathered  dinner-cap,  with  tears 
slowly  flowing  down  her  cheeks ;  Sir 
George   had   sworn,   and    growled,    and 

d d,  but  even  he   had   thought   that 

Jasper  went  too  far  in  his  anger  against 
his  sister,  and  once  he  took  her  part: 
**  Jasper,  what  are  you  worrying  on  about  ? 
Eat  your  dinner,  can't  you  ?  These  mar- 
row-bunes  are  excellent."  This  was  too 
much  for  the  poor  girl :  she  had  borne  the 
unkindness  in  stolid  silence — at  her  father's 
first  word  of  kindness  she  burst  into  tears, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  After  dinner  he 
had  called  her  back  to  play  to  him  as 
usual. 

Lina  was  sitting  on  the  step  of  the 
terrace.  The  dining-room  window  was 
open,  and  Sir  George  was  snoring  in  his 
easy-chair.  Lady  Gorges  had  retired  to 
her  room,  and  Jasper  had  been  summoned 
to  Hillford  to  talk  matters  over  with  his 
agent.  He  had  not  heard  what  Lina  said 
to  Hans,  but  he  shrewdly  guessed  that  she 
had  given  him  some  warning,  and  hence 
his  rage  against  her.  Lina  cared  not  for 
his  anger  at  that  moment :  there  she  sat 
in  a  bronze  shadow,  leaning  her  head 
against  one  of  the  stone  pilasters.  As  the 
gold  streamed  westward  some  solemn 
vapors  were  massed  in  purple  and  splendor 
beyond  the  trees  and  flower-beds.  Every 
leaf^  every  flower  was  bathed  in  Hght,  and 
from  her  shadowy  corner  Lina  watched  it 
all ;  but  this  hour  was  not  for  her.  She 
was  thinking  over  what  had  happened, 
shivering  with  shame  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  boldness,  and  crying  out  in  her 
heart  at  the  injustice  of  her  fate.  To 
Jasj)er,  Lina  said  nothing,  but  she  had 
turned  furiously  upon  Lady  Stella  that  day 
before  she  left.  "It  is  easy  for  you,"  she 
had  said  to  Stella :  "  you  may  speak  and 
be  yourself,  and  love  Harold  and  not  be 
ashamed.  But  1 1  what  have  I  done,  what 
have  I  said  that  you  and  Jasper  are  so 


cruel  to  me  ?  Mamma  looks  pleased  enough 
if  I  speak  civilly  to  Mr.  Crockett :  she 
would  be  enchanted  if  I  took  the  smallest 
interest  in  his  affairs,  or  cared  one  sixpence 
for  his  opinion  ;  and  here  is  a  man  who  is 
cleverer  and  braver,  and  a  thousand  times 
better  than  he,  and  whom  I  respect  with 
all  my  heart,  and  whom  we  have  wronged 
most  cruelly.  If  I  even  speak  to  him,  you 
are  all  up  in  arms ;  and  if  I  feel  grateful 
for  his  kindness  and  help — and  you  don't 
know  what  that  has  been — you  cry  out 
and  say  it  is  shame  and  a  degradation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  we  who  are  de- 
graded," said  Lina,  with  a  burst  of 
tears,  "  when  we  are  grasping  and  ungrate- 
ful, when  we  set  vanity  and  worldiiness 
and  good  investments  above  every  thing 
else  in  life." 

Stella  hardly  knew  Lina  as  she  stood 
quivering  and  passionate  before  her  :  the 
girl  looked  transformed,  beautiful,  vehe- 
ment, and  Lady  Stella  looked  at  her  hard 
with  her  clear  thoughtful  eyes.  A  vision 
rose  before  her  of  Mr.  Crockett,  amiable, 
weak-eyed,  feebly  admiring,  and  of  young 
Hans  Lefevre  as  he  had  looked  when  he 
walked  in  among  them  that  day,  simple 
and  erect,  with  his  honest  eagle  face  and 
the  grand  seigneur  manner  of  people  who 
have  not  lived  in  the  world,  but  who  in- 
stinctively hold  their  own  among  other 
men  and  women,  and  then  Lady  Stella 
took  Lina's  hand  and  kissed  it.  She  could 
not  say  any  thing  to  her,  for  in  her  own 
kind  heart  of  hearts  she  felt  that  the  girl 
had  a  right  to  cry  out  against  that  strange 
superstition  which  condemned  her.  Stella 
being  gone,  Lina's  burst  of  indignation 
over,  the  reaction  having  set  in,  she  sat  as 
I  have  said — shivering  at  the  thought  of 
her  own  bold  speech.  Had  she  saved 
Hans  from  any  dangerous  step  ?  that  at 
least  she  need  not  regret ;  for  did  she  not 
owe  thus  much  to  him  and  to  her  friend- 
ship ?  and  in  all  her.  perplexed  regret  it 
was  peace  to  have  seen  him  again — to 
have  spoken  her  mind,  not  to  a  stranger, 
but  to  a  friend.  It  was  a  sort  of  farewell, 
thought  Lina,  to  the  might-have-been  that 
would  never  be  hers.  Good-by,  said  her 
heart ;  you  have  sown  no  grain,  you  can 
reap  no  harvest  in  life.  There  is  no  hap- 
piness anywhere,  but  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  work  and  a  little  courage  to  do  it ; 
and  then  came  the  old  refrain. 

"  My  poor  papa,  my  poor  papa,"  sighed 
Lina,  looking  in  through  the  open  window 
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at  tlie  sleeping  man,  "  I  have  been  false  to 
you,  and  to  my  friend  and  to  myself,  and 
yet  I  meant  to  be  true ;"  and  she  hid  her 
pale  face  in  her  hands.  The  sun-set  had 
spread  by  this  time,  and  Lina's  golden 
hair  was  biirningin  asort  of  sunset  aureole, 
lighting  that  shadowy  comer.  She  heard 
a  step  fall  on  the  stones,  and  looking 
round  with  her  tear-dimmed  face  she  saw 
Hans  standing  erect  in  the  full  blaze  of 
light,  smiling  and  undismayed. 

"  You  here  ?"  she  cried,  faltering,  "  Oh, 
why  have  you  come  ?"  and  she  started  up 
half  frightened,  and  held  out  her  hand, 
saying,  "  Go.  Papa  is  there ;  he  will 
hear  you."    ' 

But  Hans  did  not  move,  and  stood 
holding  her  hand.  "  Don't  you  know  why 
I  have  come  back  ?"  he  said. 

The  sight  of  her  tears  gave  him  strange 
courage.  "  1  have  come  back  because  I 
could  not  keep  away.  And  now  that  I 
am  here  you  mvst  know  that  I  iove  you." 

"Oh,  no,  ho!"  said  poor  Lina,  pas- 
sionately; "this  is  the  last  time;  the  last 
time." 

"  Listen,"  he  said,  n-ith  some  decision : 
"  I  must  speak  now.  Can't  you  love  me 
better  than  all  these  things  which  do  not 
make  you  happy  ?  I  love  you  well  enough 
not  to  be  afraid  that  you  will  ever  regret 
til  em." 

What  a  strange  love-making  was  this, 
flashing  into  the  last  sunset  minutes  of  this 
dying  day— love-making  to  the  sinking  of 
the  sun,  in  its  burning  lights,  its  sumptuous 
glooms  and  sombre  flashes!  The  distant 
lights  seemed  to  call  to  her,  his  voice  and 
looks  seemed  to  call,  and  for  one  instant 
Hans'  arm  was  round  her,  and  she  did  not 
move  or  speak — only  her  eyes  spoke. 

Jack  of  the  Bean-stalk  carried  his  pre- 
cious golden  harp  boldly  away,  notwith- 
standing its  piteous  outcries.  There  is  a 
picture  of  him  wielding  his  prize  in  one 
hand,  and  warding  off  the  giant  with  the 
other.  To.night  it  was  no  giant  awaken- 
ing— but  an  old  man  still  asleep  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  window— and,  for  all  his  cru- 
elty and  harshness,  I.ina  was  the  only  per- 
son he  loved :  how  could  she  forget  it  ? 
"Yes,  I  do  love  you,"  she  said;  "but  I 
can't — I  can't  leave  him  so.  Don't  ask  it 
— oh,  don't  ask  it.  Papa!  papa!"  she 
called,  in  a  shrill,  pitiful  voice,  suddenly 
clasping  Hans  in  her  arms. 

Then  Sir  George,  hearing  his  daughter's 
voice,  woke  up,  and  in  his  stupid,  half- 


tipsy  sleep,  he  started  from  his  chair,  and 
came  staggering  out  into  the  garden.  And 
as  he  came,  his  foot  caught  in  some  mat  in 
the  window,  and  with  one  more  oath,  he 
fell,  with  a  heavy  thud,  upon  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  senseless.  His  daughter 
shrieked,  and  ran  to  help  him.  Hans 
helped  her  to  raise  him  from  the  ground, 
"  I  had  belter  go  for  a  doctor,"  he  said,  for 
he  saw  the  case  was  serious. 

The  frightened  servants  coming  in  pre- 
sently, found  Miss  Gorges  alone,  kneeling 
on  the  ground,  and  trying  to  staunch  the 
blood  that  was  flowing  from  the  wound  in 
her  father's  head. 

5fvin. 

He  rallied  a  little,  but  the  Baronet  was 
never  himself  again.  The  shock  brought 
on  paralysis,  which  had  long  been  impend- 
ing, and  he  died  within  a  year.  This  pa- 
ralysis may  (as  doctors  will  tell  us)  per- 
haps have  been  the  secret  of  his  mad  furies 
and  ravings,  During  his  illness  the  story 
of  the  negotiation  with  Butcher  came  out, 
and  cost  Jasper  his  election.  Tom  Parker 
disclosed  the  transaction.  The  Duke  and 
his  son,  Lord  Henry,  were  indignant  be- 
yond words.  "  It  was  a  shabby  plot ;  the 
Gorges  tried  to  get  upa  Radical  divereion, 
and  were  to  pay  half  the  expenses,"  Lord 
Henry  told  every  one.  "  Bridges  suspect- 
ed the  whole  affair,  and  refused  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  and  so  did  young 
Lefevre,  whom  they  tried  to  bring  fonvard. 
He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,''  said  Lord  Henry, 
who  could  afford  to  be  generous  ;  "  I  hear  ' 
he  has  cut  the  whole  concern  since  then." 

"  But  they  tell  me  he  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Gorges,"  said  the  Duchess.  "  It  seems  a 
strange  affair  altogether." 

When  the  Baronet  died,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  not  signed  his  will.  Lac'y 
Gorges  took  her  jointure,  Lina  only  re- 
ceived her  great-aunt's  inheritance;  it  was 
little  enough,  but  it  came  in  conveniently 
for  her  housekeeping  when  the  "strange 
affair^'  came  olf.  There  was  no  strange- 
ness for  Lina  on  the  day  when  Hans 
brought  her  home.  After  her  father's 
death  she  wrote  to  him,  and  he  came  and 
fetched  her  away.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  Lina  felt  satisfied  and  at  peace. 
Not  the  less  that  sweet  Lady  Stella's  fears 
were  over,  and  she  had  only  brightest  sym- 
pathies to  give.  Lady  Gorges  had  no 
opinion  on  the  subject;    now   that   Sir 
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George  was  dead,  she  subsided  utterly, 
and  agreed  with  every  thing  and  every 
body.  Mrs.  Lefevre  lived  in  one  wing 
of  the  house,  and  spoilt  her  grandchildren. 
Hans  rose  in  the  world :  his  joint  farming 
company  flourished,  and  his  writings  be- 
came widely  known,  and  one  day  his  name 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Hillford  poll, 
and  the  Radical  member  was  returned  at 
last.  Then  Emelyn  felt  that  in  some  mys- 
terious way  an  answer  had  come  to  the  pro- 
blems in  her  own  life.  She  had  failed,  but 
she  had  lived,  and  here  was  her  son  who 


had  done  some  good  works,  and  who 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  the  answer 
to  her  vague  prayers  for  better  things.  She 
had  scarcely  known  what  she  wanted,  but 
whatever  it  was,  her  life  had  unconsciously 
influenced  this  one  man  towards  right-do- 
ing ;  and  there  are  few  women  who  would 
not  feel  with  Emelyn  Lefevre,  that  in  their 
children's  well-doing  and  success  there  is  a 
blessing  and  a  happiness  even  beyond  the 
completeness  of  one  single  experience. — 
Conihill  Magazine. 
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BY   THE    REV.   S.    BARING-GOULD,  M.A. 


In  the  modern  Roman  Martyrology  we 
find  on  July  i  St.  Symeon  Salos  given  as  a 
confessor,  approved  by  Rome  as  a  model 
for  Christians  to  take  example  by.  M. 
Wratislaw  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  Sl 
John  Nepomucen,  and  has  shown  how 
careless  Rome  has  been  in  her  assertions 
about  the  circumstances  and  the  date  of 
his  martyrdom.  The  case  of  St.  Symeon 
Salos  also  deserves  attention. 

The  life  of  this  saintly  personage  comes 
to  us  on  excellent  authority.  The  patron 
of  Symeon  in  Edessa,  and  the  witness  of 
his  acts,  was  a  certain  simple-minded  John 
the  Deacon.  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Neapo- 
lis  in  Cyprus,  whose  Apology  for  Sacred 
Images  was  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
Second  Council  of  Nicaea,  was  acquainted 
with  this  J  ohn  the  Deacon,  and  from  his 
account  of  the  doings  of  Symeon,  wrote 
the  life,  in  Greek,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  entire.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  instructive  of  early  Christian  biogra- 
phies. 

Evagrius,  the  historian,  also  a  contempo- 
rary of  Symeon,  makes  mention  of  him  in 
his  Church  History  (lib.  iv.  c.  34). 

The  story  of  Symeon  is  aS  follows  : 

In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
two  young  Syrians  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
assist  at  the  Feast  of  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  The  name  of  one  was  John, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  was  Symeon. 
John,  a  young  man  of  two  and  twenty,  was 
accompanied  by  his  bride,  a  beautiful  and 
wealthy  girl,  to  whom  he  had  been  very 
lately  married,  and  by  his  old  father.  With 
Symeon  was  his  widowed  mother,  aged 
eighty. 


The  festival  having  terminated,  the  pil- 
grims started  on  their  return  to  Edessa, 
and  had  reached  Jericho,  when  John,  rein- 
ing in  his  horse,  bade  the  caravan  proceed, 
whilst  he  and  his  comrade  Symeon  tarried 
behind.  The  two  young  men  flung  them- 
selves from  their  horses  on  the  coarse  grass. 
In  the  distance,  near  Jordan,  glimmered 
the  white  walls  of  a  monastery,  and  a  track 
led  towards  it  from  the  main  road  followed 
by  the  caravan. 

*  What  place  is  that  ? '  asked  Symeon. 
*  *  It  is  the  home  of  angels.' 

*  Are  the  angels  visible  ?  *  Symeon  in- 
quired. 

*  Only  to  those  who  elect  to  follow  their 
manner  of  life,'  answered  John,  and  des- 
'canted  to  his  companion  on  the  charms  of 
a  monastic  life.  *  Let  us  cast  lots,'  he  said, 
*  whether  we  shall  follow  the  road  to  the 
convent,  or  that  which  the  caravan  has 
pursued.*  They  cast  lots,  and  the  decision 
was  for  the  life  of  angels. 

So  they  turned  into  the  road  that  led  to 
Jordan  and  the  monastery,  and  as  they  went 
they  encouraged  each  other.  For,  we  are 
told,  John  feared  lest  the  love  Symeon  bore 
to  his  old  widowed  mother  would  draw 
him  back,  and  Symeon  dreaded  the  eflfects 
of  the  remembrance  of  the  fair  young  bride 
on  John. 

On  reaching  the  monastery,  which  was 
that  of  St.  Gerasimus,  the  abbot,  named 
Nicon,  received  them  cordially,  and  gave 
them  a  long  address  on  the  duties  and  ex- 
cellencies of  the  monastic  life.  Then  both 
fell  at  his  feet  and  besought  him  at  once  to 
shear  off  their  hair.  The  abbot  hesitated, 
and  spoke  to  each  in  private,  urging  a  de- 
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lay  of  a  year,  but  Symeon  boldly  said, '  My 
companion  may  wait,  but  1  cannot.  If 
you  will  not  shear  my  head  at  once,  I  will 
go  to  some  other  nioiiaslery,  where  they  are 
less  scrupulous.'  Then  he  added, '  Father, 
I  pray  thee,  ask  the  Lord  to  lie  gracious  to, 
and  strengthen  my  comrade  John,  that  the 
remembrance  of  his  young  wife,  to  whom 
he  has  been  only  lately  married,  draw  him 
not  back.' 

And  when  the  Abbot  spoke  to  John, 
'  My  father,'  said  he,  '  pray  for  my  com- 
rade Symeon,  who  has  a  widowed  mother 
of  eighty  years,  and  they  have  been  insepa- 
rable night  and  day ;  he  dearly  loves  her, 
and  has  been  wont  never  to  leave  the  old 
woman  alone  for  two  hours  in  the  day,  I 
fear  me  lest  his  love  for  his  mother  make 
him  take  his  hand  from  the  plough  and 
look  back.' 

So  the  abbot  cut  off  their  hair,  and  pro- 
mised on  the  morrow  to  clothe  tliem  with 
the  religious  habit.  Then  some  of  the 
members  crowding  round  them,  congratu- 
lated the  neophites  that  on  the  morrow 
'  they  would  be  regenerated  and  cleansed 
from  all  sin.'  The  young  men,  unaccus- 
tomed to  monastic  language,  were  alarmed, 
thinking  that  they  were  about  to  be  rebap- 
lised,  and  went  to  the  abbot  to  remonstrate. 
He.allayed  their  apprehensions  by  explain- 
ing to  them  that  the  monks  aUuded  to 
their  putting  on  the  '  angelic  habit,' 

John  and  Symeon  did  not  long  remain  in 
the  abbey  before  a  wisii  came  upon  them 
to  leave  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  night,  they 
made  tiieir  escape,  and  rambled  in  the  de- 
sert to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  till  they 
lighted  on  a  cave  which  had  once  been 
tenanted  by  a  hermit,  but  was  now  without 
inhabitant  The  date-palms  and  vegeta- 
bles in  the  garden  grew  untouched,  and 
the  friends  settled  in  the  cave  to  follow  the 
lives  of  tile  desert  solitaries. 

Their  peace  of  mind  was  troubled  for 
long  by  thoughts  of  the  parent  and  wife 
left  behind.  '  O  Lord,  comfort  my  old  mo- 
ther,' was  the  incessant  prayer  of  Symeon ; 
'  O  Lord,  dry  the  tears  of  my  young  wife,' 
was  the  supplication  of  John.  At  length 
Symeon  had  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  shortly  after  John 
was  comforted  by  a  vision  which  assured 
him  that  his  wife  was  no  more. 

After  a  while  Symeon  informed  his  com- 
rade that  he  could  not  rest  in  the  cave,  but 
that  he  was  resolved  to  serve  God  in  the 
city.    He  felt  there  were  souls  to  be  saved 


in  the  world,  and  that  he  had  a  call  lo  la- 
bor for  their  conversion. 

This  announcement  tilled  John  with  dis- 
may. He  wept  and  entreated  Symeon 
not  to  desert  him.  '  What  shall  I  do,  alone, 
in  this  wild  ocean  of  sand  ?  O  my  brother,  I 
thought  that  death  alone  would  have  sepa- 
rated us,  and  now  thou  tearesi  thyself 
away  of  thine  own  will.  Thou  knowest  I 
have  forsaken  all  my  kindred,  and  I  have 
thee  only,  my  brother,  and  will  my  brother 
desert  me  ? ' 

'  Do  ihou,  John,  remember  me  in  thy 
prayers  here  in  the  desert,  whilst  J  struggle 
in  the  world ;  and  I  will  also  pray  for  thee. 
But  go  I  must.' 

'  Then,'  said  John,  solemnly, '  be  on  thy 
guard,  brother  Symeon,  lest  what  thou  hast 
acquired  in  the  desert  be  lost  in  the  world ; 
lest  what  silence  has  wrought,  bustle  destroy. 
Above  all,  beware  lest  that  modesty,  which 
seclusion  from  women  has  fostered,  fail 
thee  in  their  society;  and  Hest  the  body, 
wasted  with  fasting  here,  surfeit  there.  Be- 
ware, also,  lest  laughter  take  the  place  of 
gravity,  and  worldly  solicitude  break  up  the 
serenity  of  the  soul.' 

He  had  good  cause  to  give  this  advice, 
as  the  sequel  proves ;  but  Symeon  gave  no 
heed  to  the  exhortation,  answering,  '  Fear 
not  for  me,  brother;  I  am  not  acting  on 
my  own  impulse,  but  on  a  Divine  call,' 

Then  they  wept  on  one  anotlier's  shoul- 
ders, and  Symeon  promised  to  revisit  his 
friend  before  he  died. 

John  accompanied  Symeon  a  little  way, 
and  then  again  they  wept  and  embraced, 
and  after  that  John  sorrowfully  returned  to 
his  cell,  and  Symeon  set  his  face  towards 
the  world,  and  came  to  Jerusalem. 

He  spent  three  days  in  the  Holy  City, 
visiting  the  sacred  sites,  and  then  ivent  to 
Emesa. 

Hitherto  his  life  had  been,  if  not  alto- 
gether commendable,  yet  at  least  respect- 
able. But  from  this  point  his  character 
changes.  He  simulated  madness,  his  bio- 
grapher says,  with  tlie  motive  of  drawing 
down  on  himself  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  from 
the  testimony  of  bis  paneg>'rist,  that  his 
mad  sanctity  was  put  on  to  cloak  a  licen- 
tious life,  and  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
the  most  infamous  of  all  traffics. 

Yet  this  scoundrel  is  venerated  by  Greeks 
and  Russians  as  a  saint,  and  Cardinal  Ba- 
ronius  with  culpable  negligence  introduced 
liis  name  into  the  modem  Roman  Martyr- 
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ology,-and  Papal  infallibility  has  thrown 
the  mantle  of  sanctity  over  his  unsavory 
acts. 

Alban  Butler,  the  P^re  Giry,  and  the 
Abb^  Guerin,  and  indeed  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hagiographers,  give  the  former  part 
of  this  history  with  some  detail,  and  draw  a 
curtain  of  pious  platitudes  over  the  second 
act  of  the  drama.  They  state  that  the 
saint  made  himself  a  fool  for  Christ,  but 
are  very  careful  not  to  give  the  particulars 
of  his  folly. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
untrue  to  history,  how  morally  dishonest, 
such  a  course  is. 

The  Jesuit  ^Fathers,  wlio  continued  the 
work  of  Bolandus,  give  the  original  Greek 
Life  in  their  volume  for  July,  but  with 
searchings  of  heart.  *  If,'  say  they,  *  our 
lucubrations  could  be  confined  to  such 
small  space  as  would  suffice  to  give  only 
the  lives  of  those  men  whose  memory  is 
edifying  and  deserves  imitation,  never  for 
a  moment  would  it  have  entered  into  our 
heads  to  give  and  illustrate  the  life  of  St. 
Symeon  Salos.  For  towards  the  close  of 
that  life  many  things  occur,  silly,  stupid, 
absurd,  scandalous  to  the  ignorant,  and  to 
the  learned  and  better  educated  worthy  of 
laughter  rather  than  of  faith.' 

But  the  unfortunate  BoUandists  were 
not  at  liberty  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  task, 
as  Symeon  figured  amohg  the  Saints  of  the 
Roman  C^ilendar  in  these  words  :  *At  Em- 
esa  (on  July  i)  St.  Symeon,  Confessor,  sur- 
named  Salos,  who  became  a  fool  for 
Christ.  But  God  manifested  his  lofty  wis- 
dom by  great  miracles.'  July  i  is  a  mis- 
take for  July  21,  the  day  on  which  St.  Sy- 
meon is  venerated  in  the  East.  Baronius 
was  misled  by  a  faulty  manuscript  of  the 
Life,  which  gave  a  for  Aca,  as  the  day  on 
which  the  saint  died.  It  was  a  pity  that, 
when  he  was  transferring  the  day,  he  did 
not  place  St.  Symeon  Salos  on  the  more 
appropriate  ist  of  April. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account 
for  this  insertion  in  the  Calendar  is  that 
Baronius  read  the  first  part  of  the  Life  and 
was  pleased  with  it,  and  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  conclude  the  somewhat  lengthy 
manuscript.  He  therefore  placed  Symeon 
in  his  new  Roman  Martyrology,  which  re- 
ceived the  approbation  and  imprimatur  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  afterwards  of  Benedict 
XIV. 

The  Martyrology  for  the  day  is  read  at 
Prime  in  all  Religious  houses. 


But  to  return  to  St.  Symeon. 

On  reaching  the  outskirts  of  Emesa,  Sy- 
meon found  on  a  dung-heap  a  dead,  half- 
putrefied  dog.  He  unwound  his  girdle 
and  attached  the  dog  with  it  to  his  foot, 
and  so  entered  the  gate  of  the  city  and 
passed  before  a  boys'  school.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  children  was  at  once  diverted 
from  their  books,  and,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
postulation of  their  preceptor,  they  rushed 
out  of  school  after  Salos,  like  a  swarm  of 
wasps,  shouting,  *  Heigh !  here  comes  a 
crack-brained  abbot ! '  and  kicked  the  dog 
and  slapped  the  monk. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Symeon  enter- 
ed the  church  with  a  bag  of  nuts  before 
him,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  Di- 
vine mysteries  threw  nuts  at  the  candles 
and  extinguished  several  of  them.  Then, 
running  up  into  the  ambone,  or  pulpit,  he 
threw  nuts  at  the  women  in  the  congrega- 
tion, and  hit  them  in  their  faces.  Laughter 
and  outcries  interrupted  the  sacred  service, 
and  Symeon  was  expelled  the  church,  not, 
however,  without  offering  a  sturdy  resis- 
tance. 

Outside,  the  market-place  must  have  re- 
sembled one  on  a  Sunday  abroad  at  the 
present  day,  for  it  was  ftill  of  stalls  for  the 
sale  of  cakes.*  In  rushing  firom  the  church 
officials,  he  knocked  over  the  stalls,  and 
the  sellers  beat  him  so  unmercifully  for  his 
pains  that  he  groaned  in  himself :  *  Hum- 
ble Symeon  ;  verily,  verily,  they  will  maul 
the  life  out  of  you  in  an  hoiu:  1 ' 

A  seller  of  sour  wine  f  saw  him  racing 
round  the  market-place,  and,  being  in  want 
of  a  servant,  hailed  him,  and  said,  *  Here, 
fellow ;  if  you  want  a  job,  sell  pulse  for 
me.' 

*  I  am  ready,*  answered  Symeon.  So 
he  gave  him  pulse  and  beans  and  peas  to 
sell,  but  the  hermit,  who  had  eaten  noth- 
ing for  a  week,  devoured  the  whole  amount 

*  This  will  never  do,'  said  the  mistress  of 
the  house ;  *  the  abbot  eats  more  than  he 
sells.  Here,  fellow,  what  money  have  you 
taken  ? ' 

Symeon  had  neither  money  nor  vegeta- 
bles to  show,  so  the  woman  turned  him 
out  of  the  house.  The  monk  placidly  seat- 
ed himself  on  the  door-step,  and  proceed- 
ed to  offer  up  his  evening  devotions.  But 
these  were  not  complete  without  the  ritual 
adjunct  of  smoking    incense.       Symeon 
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ed  about  for  a  broken  pot  in  which  to 
somi;  cinders ;  but  finding  none,  he 
some  lighted  charcoal  in  the  palm  of 
land,  and  strewed  a  few  grains  of  in- 
e  upon  it.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
ling  the  fumes,  looked  out  of  the  win- 
,  and  exclaimed,  '  Gracious  Heaven ! 
ot  Symeon,  are  you  making  a  thurible 
our  hand?'*  At  that  moment  the 
coal  began  to  bum  his  palm,  and  he 
y  the  ashes  into  tlie  lap  of  his  coarse 
's  hair  mantle. 

le  tavemer  and  his  wife  were  so  mov- 
jr  the  piety  of  Symeon,  that  they  re- 
;d  him  into  the  house,  and  employed 
in  selling  vegetables,  which  duty  be 
uted  satisfactorily  when  his  appetite 
not  exacting.  They  speedily  found 
Siliy  Symeon  drew  customers  to  their 
e,  for  Symeon  laid  himself  out  to  di- 
them,  and  it  became  the  rage  for  a 
in  Emesa  for  folk  to  visit  the  tavern, 
ig,  'We  must  have  our  dinner  and 
where  that  comical  fool  lives.' 
ae  day  Symeon  Salos  saw  a  serpent  put 
;ad  into  one  of  the  wine  pitchers  in 
avern,  and  drink.  He  took  a  stick 
sroke  the  pitcher,  thinking  that  the  ser- 
had  spit  poison  into  the  wine.  The 
can  was  angry  with  Symeon  fo:  brcak- 
[he  amphora,  and,  catching  the  stick 
if  his  hand,  cudgelled  the  poor  monk 
^  without  listening  to  his  explana- 
tpn  the  morrow  the  serpent  again 
B  the  tavern,  and  went  to  the  wine 
RTie  host  saw  it  this  lime,  and  rush- 
ittT  it  with  a  stick,  upsetting  and 
Ling  several  amphone.  '  Ha,  )ia ! '  ex- 
led  Symeon,  peeping  out  from  behind 
oor,  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
I  is  the  biggest  fool  to-day  ?  'f 
e  taverner  did  not  show  much  kind- 
to  Symeon;  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 
lered  at,  when  we  hear  that,  summon- 
his  wife's  bedroom  by  her  cries,  one 
,Ue  found  itinvadedby  the  saint,  who 
leliberately  undressing  in  it  for  bed. 
he  did,  says  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Ne- 
i,  in  order  to  lower  the  high  opinion  en- 
nertof  him  by  his  master.J    Afterlhis, 
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as  may  well  be  believed,  the  taverner  told 
the  tale  over  his  cups  with  much  l.iughter 
to  his  guests,  and  with  confusion  to  his  man. 
In  Lent,  the  saint  devoured  flesh,  but  would 
not  touch  bread.  '  He  is  possessed,'  said 
the  innkeeper  ;  '  he  insulted  my  wife  9Hi 
eats  meat  in  Lent  like  an  infidel." 

In  Emesa  he  picked  up  a  certain  John 
the  Deacon,  who  admired  his  proceedings. 
To  this  John,  the  saint  related  the  events 
of  his  former  life  ;  and'  from  John,  Leon- 
tius heard  the  story. 

One  day  John  the  Deacon  was  on  his 
way  to  the  public  baths,  when  he  met 
Symeon.  '  You  will  be  all  the  better  fur 
a  wash,  my  friend,'  said  the  Deacon  ; 
'  come  with  me  to  the  baths.' 

"  With  all  my  heart,'  answered  the  monk, 
and  he  forthwith  peeled  off  his  clothes, 
wrapped  them  in  a  bundle,  and  set  them 
on  his  head. 

'  My  brother  ! '  exclaimed  the  Deacon, 
'  put  on  your  clothes  again.  I  cannot 
walk  with  you  in  the  public  street  in  this 
condition.' 

'  Very  well,  fiiend,  then  I  will  walk  first, 
and  you  can  follow.'  And  stark  naked, 
bearing  his  bundle  '  like  a  fagot '  on  his 
head,  he  stalked  down  the  crowded  tho- 
roughfare. 

The  baths  were  divided  into  two  pans, 
one  for  women,  the  other  for  men.  Sy- 
meon ran  towards  the  women's  entrance. 

'  Not  that  way,'  shouted  the  Deacon 
in  alarm  ;  '  the  other  side  is  for  men.' 

'  Hot  water  here,  hot  water  there,' 
answered  Symeon  ;  '  one  is  as  good  as 
the  other; '  and  throwing  down  his 
bundle,  he  bounded  into  the  ladies'  com- 
partment, and  splashed  in  amongst  the 
female  bathers. 

The  women  screamed,  flew  on  him, 
beat,  scratched,  pushed  him,  and  drove 
him  ignominiously  forth. 

The  biographer  gravely  informs  us 
that  on  another  occasion  an  unbelieving 
Jew  saw  Symeon  privately  bathing  with 
two  '  angels,'  and  would  have  told  what 
he  had  seen  had  not  Salos  silenced  him. 
It  was  only  after  the  death  of  the  saint 
that  the  Jew  related  the  circumstance. 
The  Christians  concluded  that  the  two 
lovely  forms  with  whom  Symeon  was  en- 
joying a  dip  were  angels.  'To  such 'a 
pass  of  purity  and  impassibility  !iad  the 
saint  attained,'  continues  the  Bishop  of 
Neapolis,  '  that  he  often  led  the  dance  in 
public  with  an  actress  on  each  arm ;  he 
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romped  with  actresses,  and  by  no  means 
infrequently  allowed  them  to  tickle  his 
ribs  and  slap  him/* 

Indeed,  his  biographer  tells  some  sto- 
ries of  his  association  with  very  fallen 
angels,  which  are  any  thing  but  edifying. 

His  antics  in  the  streets  and  market- 
place became  daily  more  outrageous. 
*  Sometimes  he  pretended  to  hobble  as  if 
he  were  lame,  sometimes  he  capered, 
sometimes  he  dragged  himself  along 
to  the  seats,  then  he  tripped  up  the 
passers-by,  and  sent  them  sprawling ;  some- 
times at  the  rising  of  the  moon  he  would 
roll  on  the  ground  kicking.  Sometimes 
he  pretended  to  speak  incoherently,  for  he 
said  that  this  above  all  things  suited  those 
who  were  made  fools  for  Christ.  By  this 
means  he  often  refuted  vice,  or  spat  forth 
his  bile  against  certain  persons,  with  a 
view  to  their  correction.' 

A  Count,  living  'near  Emesa,  heard  of 
him,  and  said,  *  I  will  find  out  whether  the 
fellow  is  a  hypocrite  or  not.' 

As  it  happened,  when  the  Count  en- 
tered the  city,  he  found  Symeon's  house- 
keeper t  had  hoisted  her  master  upon  her 
back,  whilst  another  young  woman][admin- 
istered  to  him  a  severe  castigation  with  a 
leather  strap.  The  Count,  we  are  told, 
went  away  much  scandalised.  Salos 
wriggled  off  his  housekeeper's  back,  ran 
after  the  Count,  struck  him  on  the  cheek, 
then  stripped  off  his  own  clothes,  and 
danced  in  complete  nudity  before  him  up 
the  street  and  down  again. 

Passing  some  girls  dancing  one  day, 
and  noticing  that  some  of  them  had  a 
cast  in  their  eyes,  he  said,  *  My  dears,  let 
me  kiss  your  pretty  eyes  and  cure  you  of 
your  squint.' 

One  or  two  of  the  young  women  per- 
mitted him  to  kiss  them,  and,  we  are  as- 
sured, were  cured ;  after  which,  all  the 
girls  who  thought  they  had  something  the 
matter  with  their  eyes  ran  after  Symeon  to 
have  theirs  kissed.  The  deacon  John  in- 
vited him  to  dinner  one  day.  Symeon 
went,  and  devoured  raw  bacon  which  was 
hanging  up  in  the  chimney,  instead  of 
what  was  provided  for  the  guests.  Sy- 
meon was  fond  of  frequenting  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy,   where,  says   his  biogra- 

*  'Hare  lariv  dre  l(3a7i7iov  rag  ;tflpaf  airuv  rd, 
uoefiva  yvvata  cif  rhv  koXttov  avruv,  kqI  kaiaivov, 
Kol  f^Konra^ov,  Kal  iyapydXil^ov  airSv. 

j*EfidaTa^ev  avrdv  fiia  Trpoiara/xeif^,  koI  u}^i^ 
kMjpi^ev  airov. 


pher,  he    sported   with    and   kissed  the 
maids.* 

Two  Fathers  were  troubled  that  Origen 
should  be  regarded  as  a  heretic,  and  they 
asked  the  hermit  John  the  reason.  John 
bade  them  enquire  of  Symeon  in  Emesa. 
On  reaching  Emesa  they  found  the  monk 
in  the  tavern,  with  a  bowl  of  boiled  pulse 
before  him,  eating  as  voraciously  *  as  a 
bear.'  *  What  is  the  use  of  consulting  this 
Gnostic  ? '  said  one  of  the  Fathers  ;  *  he 
knows  nothing  but  how  to  crunch  pulse.' 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  the  pulse  ?' 
asked  Symeon,  starting  up  and  boxing  the 
hermit  on  the  ears,  so  that  his  face  bore 
the  mark  for  three  days.  •  The  pulse  has 
been  soaking  for  forty  days,  and  is  soft 
enough,  I  warrant  ye !  As  for  your  Ori- 
gen, he  can't  eat  pulse,  for  he  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  And  now  take  this 
for  your  pains  ! '  and  he  flung  the  scalding 
pulse  in  their  faces.  His  reason,  Leon- 
tius  tells  us,  was  to  prevent  them  from  tell-  . 
ing  all  men  how  he  had  read  theu*  pur- 
pose before  they  had  spoken  about  Origen. 

One  Lord's  Day  Symeon  was  given  a 
chain  of  sausages.!  He  hung  it  over  his 
shoulders  like  a  stole,  and  filled  his  left 
hand  with  mustard.  He  ate  all  day  at  the 
sausages,  flavoring  them  with  the  mustard, 
and  smearing  his  face  with  it.  This  high- 
ly amused  a  rustic,  who  mocked  him. 
Symeon  rushed  at  him,  and  threw  the 
mustard  in  his  eyes.  The  man  cried  with 
pain,  and  Symeon  bade  him  wash  the 
mustard  out  of  his  eyes  with  vinegar.  Now 
it  happened  that  this  man  was  suffering 
from  ophthalmia,  and  the  mustard  and  vine- 
gar applied  to  his  eyes  loosened  the  white 
film  that  was  forming  over  them,  and  it 
peeled  off,  and  thus  the  man  was  cured. 

Symeon  had  long  ago  left  the  service  of 
the  publican,  and  had  taken  a  small  cot- 
tage, which  was  only  fiimished  with  a 
bundle  of  fagots  and  a  housekeeper. 
John  the  Deacon  supplied  him  with  food, 
but  somehow  Symeon  managed  to  secure 
a  store  of  excellent  provisions,  and  the 
beggars  and  tramps  of  the  town  were  ac- 
customed to  assemble  in  his  hut  occasion- 
ally for  a  grand  feast.    John  the  Deacon 

*  TloTikaKtg  <J^  irpoonoitiadai  KoraftXiiv  rag 
dov'/MC.  No  wonder  if  one  of  them  said,  '  O  XoXdf 
Xvfjieutv  k,3tuaaTo  fie.*  The  maid's  mistress  in- 
dignantly scolded  Symeon,  who  replied  with  a 
smile,  '  'A0CC.  a0ef,  raneiviif  &pTi  ytvtfd  aoi,  KtHi 
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unexpectedly  dropped  in  on  one  of  these 
revels,  and  wondered  where  the  '  while 
wheaten  bread,  cheese-cakes,  buns,  fish, 
and  wine  of  all  sorts,  dry  and  sweet,  and, 
in  short,  whatsoever  is  to  be  found  most 
dainty,'  •  had  come  from,  which  Symeon 
and  his  pretty  housekeeper  were  serving 
out  to  the  beggars  and  their  wives.  But 
when  Symeon  assured  him  that  these  good 
things  had  come  down  straight  from 
heaven  in  answer  to  prayer,  the  Deacon 
went  away  wondering  and  edified.  In 
the  same  way  Symeon  always  had  his 
pockets  full  of  money.  We  find  him  brib- 
ing a  woman  of  bad  character  to  be  his 
companion  with  a  hundred  gold  pieces.f 
Many  of  these  ladies  sought  his  society 
with  eagerness,  '  for,'  says  his  pious  bio- 
grapher, '  he  was  always  showing  them 
large  sums  of  money,  for  he  had  as  much 
as  he  wanted,  God  always  invisibly  sup- 
plying him  with  funds  ,for  his  purpose.' 
Whence  came  this  money.'  Forwhat  pur- 
pose was  it  useii .'  Why  was  the  saint  so 
continually  found  in  tlie  society  of  these 
women,  or  among  the  female  servants  of 
the  wealthy  citikens  ?  It  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
made  use  of  to  carry  on  intrigues,  and  exer- 
cise the  most  odious  of  professions. 

Early  in  the  morning  Symeon  was  wont 
to  leave  his  hut,  twine  a  garland  of  herbs, 
break  a  bough  from  a  tree,  and  thus 
crowned  and  sceptered  enter  the  city. 
John  the  Deacon  asked  the  monk  how  it 
was  that  he  never  saw  him  having  his  hair 
cut,  nor  with  his  hair  long.  Symeon  as- 
sured him  that  this  was  in  answer  to 
prayer.  He  had  supphcated  Heaven  that 
he  might  be  saved  the  trouble  of  having 
recourse  to  a  barber,  and  Heaven  hati 
heard  him ;  all  which  John  the  Deacon 
fully  believed. 

When  death  approached,  Symeon  re- 
visited his  friend  John,  in  the  wilderness, 
who  probably  did  not  find  his  old  comrade 
much  improved  in  morals  and  manners  by 
'  s  residence  in  town. 


^^presii 


He  then  returned  to  Emesa,  and  was 
found  dead  one  morning  under  his  bundle 
of  fagots. 

The  service  in  the  Roman  Church  for 
tliis  illustrious  saint,  to  be  used  by  those 
wlio  are  pleased  to  commemorate  him,  is 
the  common  for  Confessors  not  Bishops. 
One  of  the  aniiphons  for  the  Psalms  is, 
'  Well  done,  good  servant,  because  thou 
hast  been  faithful  in  a  little,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.'  Another  is,  '  A 
faithful  and  wise  servant,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  set  over  His  household.'  Neither 
strikes  one  as  singularly  appropriate.  The 
chapter  for  vespers  is  from  Eccles.  xxxi.  : 
'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  is  found  without 
blemish,  that  hath  not  gone  after  gold, 
nor  put  his  trust  in  riches  and  treasures. 
Who  is  he,  and  we  will  praise  him  ?  for 
in  his  life  he  hath  done  wonderful  things.' 
And  the  antiphon  to  the  Magnificat  has  in 
it  a  fine  touch  of  irony,  '  I  will  hkenhim 
to  a  wise  man  that  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock.' 

The  Bollandists  say  of  his  deeds  that 
they  are  '  miranda  sfd  twn  imitanda,'  but 
they  touched  on  dangerous  ground  ;  for  in 
the  collect  for  this  festival,  good  Catholics 
pray,  '  Mercifully  grant,  that  as  we  cele- 
brate his  birthday  to  immortality,  we  may 
also  imitate  his  actions.' 

As  it  happens,  the  ist  of  July,  on  which 
day  Symeon  Salos  is  set  down  m  the  Ro- 
man Calendar,  was  not  his. 'birthday  to 
immortality,'  for  he  died  on  July  21,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  along  time  before  good 
Catholics  attempt  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
such  ascoundreh 

The  remarks  of  Alban  Butler  are  not  a 
little  amusing.  '  Although  we  are  not 
obliged  in  every  instance  to  imitate  St. 
Symeon,  and  though  it  would  be  rash  even 
to  attempt  it  without  a  special  call ;  yet  his 
example  ought  to  make  us  blush ' — we 
should  think  so,  indeed — '  when  we  con- 
sider*— ah  I — '  with  what  an  ill-will  we  suffer 
the  least  things  that  hurt  our  pride.' — Fra- 
set's  Magazine. 
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latest  contribution  to  the  literature 


vZi^Tvia,   Kal   TtXaKovrrai,   KaX   aiaipia,   not 
ti^dMS,  Kal    oiwijKa  iui^a,  ^aBifua,  xal  yluit). 

i  •Euri   yip  Sti  not  toSto  IXtve  irpJc  fiav  tQv 
trauilSuv  di^tit  Ixet  at  ^iXijv  noi  di'itu  aot  ixaTlm 


of  the  Iron  Mask  does  not  clear  up  the 
secret  whicii  so  many  authors — urged,  we 
suspect,  mainly  by  the  passion  for  guess- 
ing by  rule,  which  is  at  once  the  augur's 
secret  and  the  secret  of  gamblers — have 
struggled  in  vain  to  disclose.  The  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  indeed  contends  that 
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Th.  lung,  staff  officer,  who  claims  to  have 
made  the  discovery,  has  narrowed  the 
question  within  a  compass  which  makes 
discovery  possible,  but  he  denies  that  as 
yet  any  complete  solution  has  been  ob- 
tained. If  the  reviewer,  however,  is  Mr. 
Twistleton,  who  recently  placed  the  iden- 
tity of  Junius  and  Sir  P.  Francis,  in  our 
judgment,  so  completely  beyond  doubt,  the 
secret  may  yet  be  told,  for  its  investigation 
now  needs  only  two  things, — an  exhaus- 
tive analysis  of  motive,  and  a  complete  and 
most  expensive  research  among  archives 
which  a  Republican  Government  in  France 
would  be  delighted  to  see  thoroughly  ran- 
sacked. We  must  confine  ourselves  to 
motive,  and  do  so  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause to  us  the  main  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  which,  if  the  Bourbon  line  has 
really  lost  the*  throne  of  France,  can  have 
only  a  literary  interest,  has  always  been 
that  of  discovering  a  motive  strong  enough 
to  induce  a  hard-hearted,  conscienceless 
tyrant  possessed  of  absolute  power  to  keep 
alive  a  man  the  knowledge  of  whose  exis- 
tence was  dangerous,  for  at  least  thirty 
years,  from  1673  to  1703,  and  five  of 
them  in  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  about 
the  Bastille  is  known  to  have  been  insatia- 
ble. That  he  was  so  kept,  that  somebody 
in  a  black  velvet  mask  with  iron  springs 
was  held  by  Louis  Quatorze  in  such 
strict  ward  that  the  greater  part  of  the  life 
of  his  most  trusted  gaoler,  M.  De  Saint- 
Mars,  was  devoted  to  the  task ;  that  his 
identity  was  known  to  none  outside  the 
Royal  Family  except  Saint-Mars,  unless 
Louvois  knew  it,  and  yet  that  he  was 
treated  with  all  honor,  is  established  by 

•  documents  past  all  question  authentic. 
The  difficulty,  however,  only  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  that  fact.  Reckon- 
ing up  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
of  his  Minister  Louvois  with  all  the  care 

.  the  endless  memoirs  of  that  period  enable 
any  one  to  employ,  there  still  remains  a 

.  nearly  insoluble  problem  to  be  determined. 
We  have  a  theory,  which  is  not  that  of  the 

.  reviewer,  which  we  will  state  presently,  but 
we  acknowledge  that,  like  every  other,  it 

V  does  not  meet  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case. 
Admitting  as  the  reviewer  does  M.  lung's 
proof  of  the  existence  and  the  conceal- 

i  ment  of  the  Iron  Mask,  the  first  point  to 
be  settled  is  the  conceivable  motive  for 
his  incarceration.  Louis  XIV.,  it  is  cer- 
tain on  the  evidence,  feared  a  prisoner  in 

,  his  hands,  whom  it  was  yet  in  his  power 


to  slay  on  any  given  day.  The  fear  was 
so  great,  and  assumed  so  special  a  form, 
that  as  we  show  subsequently,  unheard-of 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  recogni- 
tion ;  and  that  in  the  last  resort,  rather  than 
the  prisoner  shouldl}e  recognized,  his  assas- 
sination was  ordered  in  wnting,  yet  the  re- 
spect was  so  great  that  except  in  that  event 
he  was  to  be  treated  with  eveiy  ceremony 
and  kept  carefully  alive.  Now  who  was 
there  in  existence  whom  Louis  XIV.  could 
possibly  fear  ?  A  man  who  could  be  de- 
manded by  a  foreign  Government  ?  Cer- 
tainly not,  for  the  man  once  dead,  no  Go- 
vernment could  have  strongly  pressed  a 
demand  for  compensation  on  the  master  of 
Europe,  who  repeatedly  during  his  life  ran 
this  very  risk,  having  arrested  Mattioli,  an 
Italian  noble,  long  supposed  to  be  the 
Mask,  but  now  shown  never  to  have  left 
Pignerol,  and  Avediek  the  Armenian  pa- 
triarch. A  favorite  of  the  Army  ?  Possi- 
bly, and  that  solution  would  account  in 
part  for  the  curious  supposition  which  per- 
vades all  documents  on  the  subject, — that 
any  one  who  saw  the  prisoner  would  at 
once  recognize  him ;  but  «no  such  person 
disappeared,  nor  can  there  have  been  any 
reason  for  keeping  such  a  person  alive. 
An  assassin  ?  That  is  M.  lung's  theory, 
who  displays  great  research  in  demon- 
strating that  in  1673  the  King  was  in 
great  danger  from  a  man  called  the  Che- 
valier d'Harmoises,  a  Lorrainer,  believed 
to  be  the  chief  of  a  secret  society  who  had 
declared  war  on  the  Bourbons,  and  intend- 
ed to  use  poison  as  their  instrument 
This  society  had  relations  among  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  considering  the  enormous 
number  of  families,  especially  in  Holland, 
whom  Louis  must  have  ruined,  the  as- 
tounding state  of  morals  at  the  time,  and 
the  undoubted  fact  mentioned  by  Louis 
XIV.  himself,  that  poison  had  removed 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  it  is  not  incredible 
that  a  secret  society  had  really  been  orga- 
nized for  vengeance  on  the  race ;  but  how 
could  the  detention  of  its  chief  soothe  the 
fears  of  Louis  XIV.,  deficient  as  he  was  in 
physical  courage  ?  Death  would  have 
been  a  far  easier  precaution,  and  would 
certainly  not  have  affected  the.  King's 
conscience,  or  for  that  matter  any  body's 
else,  provided  the  evidence  of  the  Cheva- 
lier's purpose  was  sufi^cient  No  such 
chiefship  can  account  for  keeping  the 
man  alive,  and  M.  lung's  argument  by  it- 
self falls  to  the  ground. 
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But  suppose  that  the  plot,  though  un- 
doubtedly it  involved  the  Ufe  of  the  King, 
involved  also  a.  sub-plot  inlinitely  grander 
and  more  subtle,  a  personation  of  the 
King  by  a  man  so  exactly  like  him  that 
he  would  be  entirely  accepted,  by  the  po- 
pulace at  all  events,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  false  Dmitri  in  Russia  some  seventy 
years  before,  would  have  carried  out  the 
whole  policy  of  his  tutors,  who  may  have 
been  Jesuits,  or  may  have  been  tlie  demo- 
ralized nobles  M.  lung  suspects,  or  may 
have  been  Huguenot  nobles,  as  we  should 
be  rather  inclined  to  believe. 

Louis,  throughout  the  whole  business, 
was  palpably  afraid  of  a  likeness  which  he 
knew  or  suspected  would  instantly  be  per- 
ceived by  common  people,  even  as  M.  de 
Saint-Mars,  the  gaoler,  writes,  "by  the 
common  soldiers,"  against  whose  possible 
curiosity  he  takes  this  extraordinary  pre- 
caution. M.  de  Saint-Mars,  having  been 
appointed  (jovernor  of  the  Isles  de  Sainte 
Marguerite,  had  to  convey  his  prisoner 
ihither  from  Exiles,  the  little  town  on  the 
frontier  of  Piedmont,  but  wanted  /rn  rnuf/t 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  writes, 
therefore,  to  Louvois,  then  Premier  : — "  I 
will  give  such  orders  for  ihe  safe-keeping 
of  my  prisoner  during  my  absence  that  I 
shall  be  able,  Monseigneur,  to  answer  for 
him ;  as  also  that  he  shall  not  have  any 
conversation  with  my  lieutenant,  who  has 
been  strictly  forbidden  to  speak  to  him. 
If  I  take  him  to  the  islands,  I  think  the 
safest  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  in  a 
chair  covered  with  waxed  cloth,  so  that  he 
should  have  enougli  air,  and  yet  that  no 
one  could  see  or  speak  to  him  on  the  way, 
not  even  the  soldiers  whom  I  shall  select 
to  accompany  the  chair."  Louvois  re- 
plied : — "  I  beg  of  you  to  ascertain,  when  in 
the  islands,  what  may  be  required  for  the 
safe  custody  of  your  prisoner.  As  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  him,  the  King  leaves 
you  free  to  make  use  of  the  movable 
chair  you  propose,  but  you  will  be  respon- 
sible for  iiim."  The  prisoner  was  thus 
carried  for  twelve  days,  and  was  so  closely 
screened  that  he  complained  bitterly  of 
want  of  air,  and  apparently  of  permanent 
injury  to  his  constitution.  Now  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  any  danger,  except  a  close 
and  ineffaceable  likeness  to  the  King, 
could  on  any  theory  have  demanded  such 
a  precaution  ?  AVhom  could  those  private 
soldiers  have  recognized,  if  it  were  not  a 
&ce  like  or  identical  with  a  very  excep- 


tional one  they  had  seen  on  coins  ?  Tlic 
story  of  the  silver  plate  thrown  out  by  the 
Iron  Mask  is  not  true,  belonging  really  to 
a  Huguenot  pastor;  but  the  face  must 
have  been  very  dangerous,  to  be  so  liable 
to  instant  recognition.  But  what  face 
could  have  been  so  like  the  King's  ? 
Clearly  either  a  brotliei's  or  a  face  acci- 
dentally so  like  that  it  coitld  be  used 
against  the  King  as  the  Countess  de  La- 
motte's  face  was  used  against  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. The  former  supposition,  once  uni- 
versal, is  dismissed  by  the  Rdinbur^t  Re- 
viewer a  little  loo  curily.  It  was  rumor- 
ed, after  the  death  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
knew  the  secret,  that  a  twin  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  and  was  spirited  away  lest  there 
should  be  any  doubt  of  the  succession,  an 
act  of  which  Mazarin  was  perfectly  capa- 
ble ;  and  being  brought  up  in  Italy  and 
at  last  discovering  the  secret  of  his  birth, 
was  arrested  and  confined,  Louis  natural- 
ly being  unwilling  to  put  him  to  death  for 
no  fault  of  his  own,  •To  this  the  Review- 
er replies  that  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  a 
Bourbon  throne  is  always  witnessed,  which 
is  true — as  witness  the  odd  incident  which 
is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  when  witnesses  not 
being  prepared,  the  Queen's  guard  were 
called  in — and  would  be  final  but  that  a 
twin  brother  might  have  been  bom  some 
hours  afterwards.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  he  was  a  son  of  Anne  of 
Austria  by  Mazarin,  whose  relations  to 
each  other  were  mote  than  suspected  at 
the  time,  and  in  consequence  of  his  like- 
ness in  manhood  to  t)ie  King  was  equally 
dreaded,  and  more  likely  to  have  been 
used  as  an  instrument  by  conspirators, 
while  the  reluctance  to  put  him  to  death 
would  be  almost  as  great  as  in  the  case  of 
the  twin  brother.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  incline  to  the  suspicion  we  first  men- 
tioned, that  a  grand  and  astute  plan  had, 
been  prepared  among  the  Huguenots,  or 
some  other  considerable  body  of  men,  to 
effect  a  coup  d'e/at  by  killing  Louis  XIV., 
and  substituting  for  him  a  man  so  like 
him  that  the  people,  at  all  events,  would 
never  be  undeceived.  They  had  probably 
by  accident  discovered  the  fitting  man— 
possibly  a  bastard  Bourbon,  of  whom 
there  were  dozens,  possibly  also  not,  the 
plot  being  taken,  as  we  have  said,  from 
the  false  Dmitri  case,  managed  in  Russia 
just  in  that  way  seventy  years  before,— 
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and  might  have  carried  out  their  scheme, 
but  that  the  plot  was  revealfed  to  Louvois 
by  a  priest,  who  wrote  in  these  terms  : — 
"  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  man 
who  has  been  arrested  is  the  execrable 
chief  of  the  conspiracy,  for  in  that  case 
the  sacred  person  of  the  King  will  be 
safe."  There  was  no  safety  for  the  King 
if  the  betrayed  man  was  merely  the  chief 
of  a  society  of  poisoners,  while  there  was 
every  safety,  on  our  theory,  if  he  could  be 
kept  in  durance,  for  without  their  substi- 
tute or  double  the  plotters  were  powerless. 
They  must  have  their  Dmitri,  and  therefore 
special  orders  were  issued  even  to  conceal 
the  place  of  his  incarceration.  This  theo- 
ry, and  we  put  it  forward  only  as  such, 
confirms  many  of  M.  lung's  discoveries, 
is  unaffected  by  any  argument  of  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  if  we  remember  that 
Louvois  in  his  orders  would  dwell  on  the 
danger  to  the  King  only,  and  keep  the 
likeness  religiously  secret,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  only  known  utterances  of 
the  Bourbon  family  on  the  subject.  "  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Dufay  de  TYonne,  Louis 
XV.  said  to  M.  Delaborde  : — "  Let  them 
go  on  with  their  disputes,  they  will  never 
find  out  who  was  the  Iron  Mask.  You 
would  like  to  know  something  about  this 
business;  I  may  tell  you  what  is  more 
than  others  know,  that  the  imprisonment  of 
this  unhappy  being  did  no  wrong  to  any  one 


but  himself  J  "  he  being  a  mere  instrument ; 
while  "  Senac  de  Meilhan,  an  Emigre  who 
wrote  memoirs  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  said,  "  The  Dauphin,  the  fa- 
ther of  Louis  XVI.,  spoke  to  me  one  day 
about  Voltaire,  and  of  his  taste  for  the 
marvelous,  which  was  a  blot  on  his  histo- 
ry. The  Iron  Mask,  he  said,  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  conjectures.  I  replied 
that  this  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  fancies 
of  people.  "  I  have  thought  so  too,"  said 
the  Dauphin,  "  but  the  King  told  me  two 
or  three  times  that  if  you  knew  who  the 
prisoner  was  you  would  see  tha^  the  affair 
was  one  of  very  little  interest."  The 
Duke  of  Choiseul  also  told  me  that  the 
King  had  spoken  of  the  matter*  in  the 
same  way  and  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no 
importance.'"  The  matter  in  fact  ceased 
to  be  of  any  moment  with  the  death  of 
the  Iron  Mask.  There  remains  but  one 
question.  If  he  was  a  private  person 
with  an  accidental  but  dangerous  like- 
ness to  a  King,  why  not  kill  him  ?  Be- 
cause the  priest.  Father  Hyacinth,  who  re- 
vealed the  plot  in  fear  of  a  Huguenot 
King,  had  heard  of  it  first  in  confession 
from  some  repentant  Catholic, — not  the 
Mask, — and  insisted  on  keeping  his  hands 
free  from  blood-guiltiness.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  Louis  might  remem- 
ber this  plot  in  his  long  subsequent  action 
against  the  Huguenots. — 27u  Spectator, 
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James  Russell  Lowell  comes  from 
one  of  the  old  Massachusetts  families; 
his  grandfather  was  Judge  John  Lowell,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court,  his 
\  father  was  a  distinguished  tlergyman  of 
"Boston,  and  several  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  more  or  less  known  in  the 
world  of  letters.  He  was  bom  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  on  the  2 2d  of  February, 
181 9,  spent  his  childhood  and  youtli  in 
the  customary  studies,  and  in  1838  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  recited  a  prize  poem  which  was 
printed  in  1839,  and  which  gave  more 
than  a  hint  of  those  powers  of  wit,  humor, 
and  satire  which  his  later  works  have  so 
strikingly    displayed.     In    1840,    having 


studied  law  at  Harvard,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  opened  a  law-office  in 
Boston ;  but  he  had  no  liking  for  the  pro- 
fession, and  soon  abandoned  it  to  devote 
his  entire  attention  to  literature.  In  1841, 
he  published  a  little  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "A  Year's  Life;"  these  have 
never  been  reprinted,  but  the  best  of  them 
have  been  carefully  revised  and  included 
in  the  later  collections.  Two  years  after- 
ward, in  1843,  Lowell  associated  himself 
with  Robert  Carter  in  the  publication  <rf  a 
Uterary  and  critical  rnqnthly  magasine 
entitled  "The  Pioneer;"  but  afto*  the 
issue  of  three  numbers  it  was  discontinued, 
and  he  found  himself  again  at  leisure  ffx 
the  pursuit  of  pure  literature.  ■  His  next 
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ication  was  a  volume  ot  "  Poems," 
;d  Cambridge,  1844,}  containing  "A 
;nd  of  Brittany  "  and  "  Prometheus," 
ies    numerous  smaller   pieces.     The 

("oliowing,  appeared  his  first  prose 
!,  a  series  of  essays  in  the  form  of 
igues  on  Chaucer,  Chapman,  Ford, 
poels  and  poetry  in  general,  entitled 
inversations  on  Some  of  the  Old 
s,"  A  second  volume  of  "Poems" 
rared  in  184.8,  in  which  "The  Present 
is,"  "  Anti-Texas,"  "  On  the  Capture 
ertain  Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washing- 
'  and  several  others  became  verypopu- 
imong  the  opponents  of  slavery.     A 

volume  containing  "The  Vision  of 
Launfal,"  a  poem  founded  on  the 
)us  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy 
d,  appeared  during  the  same  year ;  and 
the  "  Biglow  Papers."  This  latter  is 
luthor's  best  known  work,  and  is  be- 
1  question  one  of  the  best  satires  in 
language.  It  has  passed  through 
ral  editions  both  in  this  country  and 
England,  and  is  the  great  antetype  of 
"  dialect  poetry "  under  which  the 
s  (and  readers)  have  since  groaned, 
■cond  series  of  these  Papers  appeared 
863,  hardly  equal  to  the  first,  but  con- 
ng  a  most  humorous  account  of 
ofreedum  Sawin's  experiences  at  the 
h  during  secession  times.      In  1848, 

appeared  "  A  Fable  for  Critics,"  an 
nious  and  witty  rhymed  essay  on  the 
:ipal  American  authors  then  living, 
the  summer  of  185 1,  Mr.  Lowell 
sd  Europe,  and  remained  abroad  un- 
)eceraber,  1852,  traveling  extensively 
iingland,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
During  the  winter  of  1854-5  he 


delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  in 
Boston  on  the  British  poets,  which  was 
very  favorably  received;  and  in  January, 
1855,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship of  modern  languages  and  literature  at 
Harvard,  a  post  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Longfellow.  To  quali- 
fy himself  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  this 
ol^ce,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  spent 
a  year  in  study,  returning  home  in  August, 
1856. 

Besides  the  second  series  of  the  "  Big- 
low  Papers,"  Lowell  has  published  since 
then  "The  Cathedral,"  a  noble  poem, 
already  noticed  in  these  pages;  and 
"  Under  the  Willows,"  containing  the 
famous  "Commemoration  Ode,"  which  is 
the  high-water  mark  of  American  poetry. 
Several  complete  editions  of  his  poems 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time;  the 
latest  being  the  "  Diamond  Edition," 
lately  published  by  Osgood  and  Co.,  (Bos- 
ton.) He  has  also  contributed  many 
critical  papers  to  the  "  fJorth  American 
Review "  and  other  periodicals,  a  few  of 
the  best  of  which  have  been  collected  into 
a  volume  entitled  "Among  My  Books." 
At  the  present  time  he  is  editor  of  the 
"  Nortli  American  Review,"  and  since 
last  suriimer  lias  been  on  a  visit  to  Europe 
for  the  third  time. 

In  1844,  Lowell  married  Miss  Maria 
White,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  a  woman 
singularly  beautiful  in  person  and  in  cha- 
racter, and  highly  accomplished  in  lan- 
guages and  general  literature.  She  died 
in  1853;  an  event  commemorated  in 
Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Two 
Angels." 
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Prostrate    State  ;     SouiH-CAkoLi-NA 
OEii  Negro   Goverkment.     By  James  S. 
Lc     New- York:  D.  AppltloH  &•  Co. 
spite  ol  being  unsystematic,  incoherenl,  uid 

wriLien,  this  is  one  of  the  most  snggeslive 
mpreasive  books  that  the  public  of  our  day 
■een  colled  upon  to  coniider.  We  have  all 
1,  time  snd  again,  of  the  corruption  and  de- 
lery  of  the  carpel-bag  governments  at  ibe 
1,  of  ihe  frtghtlul  evils  wliich  Iheir  rule  had 
iced,  and  of  Ihe  Ihievery,  and  swindling, 
espotism  which,  under  Ihe  name  of  "  politics" 
in  the  practice  of  "  politicians,"  had  run 
jver  seeeni  of  the  Stales  j  but  the  charges 

too  aweeping,  and   Ihe   place    loo  fur  off. 


and  Ihe  subject  loo  dislaatefiil,  for  Us  10  give 
it  more  than  passing  attention,  and  Mr.  Pike's 
book  reveals  a  lower  deep  than  the  most  dis- 
couraged looker-on  could  have  conceived  of. 
It  maybe  well  to  mention  here  that  Mr.  Pike 
was  sent  south  by  the  Tribuat  during  the  vrin- 
ter  of  i87a-3.  to  observe  South-Carolina  politics 
at  their  source,  and  to  report  on  the  actual 
(acts  of  the  situation  in  that  Slate;  and  that  the 
present  volume  is  made  up  largely  of  the 'letter* 
then  written  and  of  the  material  collected  at  that 
lime.  Ke  is  a  Republican,  an  old  anti-slavery 
advocate,  a  man  of  large  experience  in  public 
aflijrs,  and  withal  a  sincere  sympalhiier  with  the 
negroes  in  their  difficulties.  His  testimony  is  there- 
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r.yjLu^.l  L.vt:-2:  of  any  honest  man  can  be, 
::.Ti::.t[f  :onfronted  by  such  a  condition 
l:  ift  ::zrA  in  South- Carolina;  and  his 
:.:  L,-*  conhrmed  on  every  point  by  the 
•'  ;tT.:»  and  by  official  documents.  Let 
v.ir^  upon  the  picture  which  he  draws 
-irolina  under  her  present  government : 

.'.'.t  community,  that  had  gradually  risen 
x!i  l^tjinnings,  till  it  grew  into  wealth, 
r.'i  refinement,  and  became  accomplished 
arts  of  civilization;  that  successfully  as- 

resistance  to  a  foreign  tyranny  by  deeds 
cuous  valor  ;  which  achieved  liberty  and 
ence  through  the  fire    and  tempest   of 

and  illustrated  itself  in  the  councils  of 
J  by  orators  and  statesmen  worthy  of  any 
tion — such  a  community  is  then  reduced 
It  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust,  ruled  over 
trange  conglomerate,  gathered  from  the 

its  own   servile  population.     It  is   the 

of  a  society  suddenly  turned  bottom  up- 
'he  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the  wisdom 
ite,  have  broken  through  the  crust  of  that 
tano  on  which  they  were  contentedly  re- 
nd have  sunk  out  of  sight,  consumed  by 
rranfean  fires  they  had  with  such  temerity 
id  defied,  ^n  the  place  of  this  old  aris- 
'xiety  stands  the  rude  form  of  the  most 
democracy  that  mankind  ever  saw  invest- 
ihc  functions  of  government.  It  is  the 
the  jy)\)u\siii(m  habilitated  in  the  robes  of 
lli^ent  jjredecessors,  and  asserting  over 
rule  of  Ignorance  and  corru]>tion,  through 
iralilc  machinery  of  a  majority  of  num- 
is  iiarl>arism  overwhelming  civilization  by 
f'^rcc.  It  is  the  slave  rioting  in  the  halls 
Lvtcr,  and  putting  that  master  under  his 
I'l  though  it  is  done  without  malice  and 
v«rngeance,  it  is  nevertheless  none  the 
/leteiy  and  absolutely  done." 

ir.t  of  any  other  word,  we  spoke  just  now 
j;ov*:rnment '*  of  South- Carolina,    But, 

J'ike, 

rule  of  Sfnilh-C Carolina  should  not  be 

with  the  name  of  government.  It  is  the 
rjn  of  a  huge  system  of  brigandage.  The 
t  Ijave  liatl  it  in  control,  and  who  now 
n  control,  are  the  picked  villains  of  the 
Itv.  They  are  the  highwaymen  of  the 
rfiey  are  professional  legislative  robbers. 
;  men  who  have  studied  and  practiced 
f  legalized  theft.  They  are  in  no  sense 
from,  or  better  than,  the  men  who  fill 
ns  and  penitentiaries  of  the  world.  They 
fact,  of  precisely  that  class,  only  more 
nd  audacious.     They  pick  your  pockets 

They  confiscate  your  estate  by  law. 
y  do  none  of  these  things  under  the 
plea  of  the  public  goo<l  or  the  public 
.  They  do  all  simply  to  enrich  them- 
rsonally.  The  sole  base  object  is  to  gorge 
idual  with  public  plunder.  Having  done 
urn  around  and  buy  immunity  for  their 
sharing  their  gains  with  the  ignorant, 
ed,  besotted  crowd,  who  have  chosen 
the  stations  they  fill,  and  which  enable 
is  to  rob  and  plunder." 

is  not  even  the  poor  excuse  for  this  r/- 
t  it  fairly  represents  the  inhabitants  of 


the  State.  By  an  election  law  framed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  putting  the  whole  machinery 
in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  gang,  and  by  frauds 
the  most  brazen  and  notorious,  such  influence  as 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  might 
exercise  is  nullified  and  ignored.  The  white 
voters  are  in  proportion  to  the  black  as  three  to 
four ;  yet,  in  a  house  containing  124  members, 
there  are  loi  black  members,  and  only  23  whites. 
**  As  things  stand,  the  body  is  almost  literally 
a  black  parliament,  and  it  is  the  only  one  on  the 
face  of  tne  earth  which  is  the  representative  of  a 
white  constituency,  and  the  ]frofessed  exponent 
of  an  advanced  type  of  modern  civilization.  Bat 
the  reader  will  find  almost  any  portraiture  inade- 
quate to  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  body,  and  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  complete  metamorphosis 
of  the  South-Carolina  legislature,  without  observ- 
ing its  details.  TTie  speaker  is  black,  the  clerk 
is  black,  the  door-keepers  are  black,  the  little 
pages  are  black,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  is  black,  and  the  chaplain  is  coal-black. 
At  some  of  the  desks  sit  colored  men  whose 
types  it  would  be  hard  to  find  outside  of  Congo; 
whose  costume,  visages,  attitudes,  and  expression 
only  befit  the  forecastle  of  a  buccaneer." 

The  executive  and  other  public  j  officers  are 
worse  rather  than  better,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  their  public  career  should  be  one  long 
chronicle  of  thieving  an df  swindling.  About  half 
of  Mr.  Pike's  book  is  taken  up  with  evidence 
concerning  the  frauds  practiced  in  South-Carolina; 
and  he  draws  his  evidence  chiefly  from  the  "  Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  late  Insurrec- 
tionary States,  made  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, February  lo,  1872."  The  principal  frauds 
come  under  the  several  following  heads: — i. 
Those  which  relate  to  the  increase  of  the  State 
debt ;  2.  Those  practiced  in  the  purchase  of  land 
for  the  freedmen ;  3.  Railroad  frauds ;  4.  Elec- 
tion frauds ;  5.  Bank  of  South-Carolina  frauds ; 
6.  Census  frauds;  7.  Frauds  in  furnishing  the 
legislative  chambers ;  8.  General  and  legislative 
corruption.  Under  each  of  these  heads  a  mass 
of  facts  are  cited  which  reveal  a  perfectly  appall- 
ing abyss  of  corruption ;  but  we  can  only  men- 
tion that  during  the  last  five  years  the  State  debt, 
which  in  1868  was  a  little  over  $5,000,000,  has 
swelled  confessedly  to  over  $26,000,000,  and  pro- 
bably to  at  least  $33,000,000,  and  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it ;  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  million  dollars  have  been  literally 
stolen.  Of  the  $700,000  appropriated  by  the 
legislature  to  buy  lands  for  the  poor  freedmen, 
substantially  the  whole  of  it  was  stolen  by  the 
men  through  whose  hands  it  passed.  The  legis- 
lative chambers  were  furnished  sumptuously  and 
elegantly  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature; 
and  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  original  bil]» 
high  as  it  was,  was  first  multiplied  by  three,  and 
then  paid.  Instances  might  be  spun  oat  end- 
lessly, but  these  are  fair  specimens  of  tlie  wliole. 

Of  course  no  one  can  look  upon  sucb  a  condi- 
tion of  things  without  at  least  trying  to  find  a  re- 
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mcdy.  Nalurally,  Ihc  firat  remedy  thai  occurs  lo 
on  American  is  education.  But  Mr.  Pike  has  a 
word  to  say  on  this  point. 

"  Here,"  he  says,  "  is  a  race  lo  be  educated  in 
the  very  elements  of  manhood.  They  have  to  be 
taught  positively  and  negatively.  The  education 
they  require  U  the  formation  of  a  race  the  oppo- 
giteof  the  BKistingrace.  They  have  to  be  taught 
not  to  lie.  not  to  steal,  not  to  be  unchaste.  To 
edncale  them  properly  is  to  revolutioniie  their 
moral  nalure.  The  groundwork  of  lliat  education 
which  will  make  them  fit  rulers  of  a  republic  will 
not  even  have  been  laid  when  they  shall  be  tauchl 
reading  and  writing.  It  is  the  reading  and  writing 
negroes  of  the  South -Carolina  Legislature  who 
lead  in  its  most  infamous  venalities  a  iil  co.  rup 

The  only  remedies  which  Mr.  PJke  thinks  can 
act  quickly  enough  to  prevent  the  total  Africaniza- 
tion of  the  Stale  are  for  the  whites  lo  agitate  in- 
cessantly till  theyprocuremmority  reprcsentatjon; 
for  them  to  Uy  aside  their  prejudices,  and  encou- 
rage immigration  by  every  nieans  in  their  power  ; 
and  for  the  Federal  Government  to  cease  giving 
its  support  to  the  present  corrupt  r/.™/.  That  it 
does  support  it  is  patent;  and  perhap;  the  most 
saddening  feature  of  the  book  is  the  cynical  indif- 
ference displayed  by  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion. All  of  the  facts  which  Mr,  Pike  enumerates, 
and  many  others  equally  bad,  were  gathered  by  a 
Committee  which  vlii ted  Soulh-Carolina  for  that 
purpose  two  years  ago ;  yet  the  "  Report"  on  them 
was  of  more  than  Congressional  mildness,  and 
nol  even  an  attempt  has  since  been  made  Co  make 
Ihem  >  basis  of  action. 

Surely  this  little  book  proves  clearly  that  the 
time  ha%  come  for  ns  to  give  pause  and  reflect  on 
the  duties  of  public  opinion  in  a  republican  coun- 
try. There  are  several  questions  lo  be  settled  in 
corrent  politics  concerning  which  every  voter, 
North  or  South,  will  be  able  to  judge  more  intelli- 
gently if  he  has  read  Mr.  Pike's  picture  of  "  South- 
Carolina  under  Negro  Government ;"  we  hope  he 
will  read  il,  and  that  he  will  let  the  "  men  inside 
politics"  know  he  has  read  it. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge. 

£ditcd  by  her  Baughtcr.      New- York  i  Jlarpir 

&•  Bralhtrs. 

The  brief  memoir,  consisting  partly  of  an  in- 
complete autobiographical  sketch,  pardy  of  a  very 
corsory  narrative  by  Sara  Coleridge's  duughlcr, 
and  as  to  the  rest,  of  a  couple  of  letter*  by  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  and  Aubrey  de  Vere,  wllli  which 
this  volume  opens,  is  lo  our  mind  much  the  plea- 
santest  portion  of  it.  and  the  one  which  will  prove 
most  satisfactory  to  Ihe  reader.  Il  conveys  the 
impression  of  a  singularly  refined  and  oohle  wo 
man,  whose  intellectual  atiainmeals,  and  philoso- 
phical insight,  and  poetic  sympathies  were  not 
unwerlhy  of  Coleridge's  child  j  and  whose  lofty 
mora)  ideal  nnd  sterling  common-sense  displayed 
Ihe  legitimate  influence  of  long  nnd  intimala 
auocialion  with  such  men   as  Wordsworth  and 


Southey.  The  personality  which  the 
deed,  depicts  for  us,  doe.s  nol  differ  gicitlyfr 
ideally  beautiful  portrait  of  her  drawn  by  Words 
worth  in  his  poem  "The  Triad;"  it  outlines 
side  of  her  character  which  appeared  most  promi- 
nent to  her  family  and  friends  ;  but  even  here  we 
catch  one  or  two  glimpses  of  the  characteristics 
which  cause  her  Letters,  of  which  the  volume  ia 
chiefly  made  up,  to  fail  so  markedly  in  bearing 
out  this  impression.  In  his  letter,  already  refer- 
red to,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  who  was  one  of  her 
closest  friends,  says : 

"She  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  wlial  was 
highest  and  most  original  in  thought  thon  of  sidi- 
jecls  nearer  the  range  of  ordinary  intellects.  She 
moved  with  the  lightest  step  when  she  moved 
over  the  loftiest  ground.  Her  '  feet  were  beauti- 
ful on  the  mountain- tops'  of  ideal  thought.  They 
were  her  native  land ;  for  her  they  were  not  bar- 
ren ;  honey  came  up  from  the  stony  rock.  In  this 
respect  I  should  suppose  she  must  have  differed 
from  almost  all  women  whom  we  associate  with 
literature.  I  remember  hearing  her  sny  she  hard- 
ly considered  herself  lo  be  a  woman  '  of  letters.' 
She  felt  herself  more  nt  ease  when  musing  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  soul,  or  discussing  the  most 
arduous  speculations  of  philosophy  and  Iheoli^y, 
than  when  dealing  with  the  humbler  topics  of 
literature." 

In  this  last  paragraph  lies  the  key.note  of  the 
mind  revealed  in  the  Letters ;  and,  prior  to  read- 
ing, we  might  safely  infer  that  letters  are  the  last 
medium  of  revelation  which  such  a  mind  should 
choose.  Lelter-w riling  is,  as  Sara  Coleridge  her- 
self recognized,  atleaslas  regards  Enghsh  people, 
one  of  the  lost  arts ;  yet  many  of  these  letters, 
nearly  all  of  them  in  tkct,  bear  internal  evidence ' 
of  having  been  written  with  an  eye  to  finure  pab- 
lication.  Letters  written  in  this  way  nearly  al- 
ways lack  that  ease,  and  lightness,  nnd  s^nntaneity 
which  can  alone  make  them  enjoyable;  and  if,  in 
reading  these,  we  catch  a  very  differenl  impressioa 
from  that  conveyed  by  the  Memoir,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  her  personal  virtues  and  amiability 
blinded  those  who  were  near  her  to  the  real 
qualities  of  a  mind  which,  in  spite  of  keenness, 
and  ardor  of  attainment,  and  striving  afler  truth, 
was  singularly  narrow  in  just  Ihat  range  of  sym- 
pathies to  which  we  had  expected  to  hnd  her  most' 
open.  Great  common-sense  in  the  practical  af- 
fajrs  of  life,  sound  literary  judgment  in  certain 
directions,  and  a  uniformly  high  moral  purpose, 
mark  the  letters  as  a  whole ;  but  in  readbg  Ihem, 
we  miss  Ihe  feminine  sweetness,  Ihe  poelic  sensi- 
bility, the  fleiibleintellect  of  the  conception  which 
had  previously  found  lodgmenl  in  our  minds. 

In  short,  Sara  Coleridge's  was  a  character  whose 
qualities  were  exhibited  at  their  best  in  the  notes 
and  additions  to  those  of  her  father's  works  which 
she  edited,  and  at  their  sweetest  in  theimpression 
which  she  made  on  those  who  were  injimately 
associalwi  with  her.  Her  Letters  are  valuable 
only  for  their  reminiscences  of  the  illuslrious  men 
th  whom  her  life  was  passed,  and 
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for  the  suggestions  they  afford  of  the  subjects 
which  interested  the  better  minds  of  her  time. 

From  the  Earth  to   the   Moon.    By  Jules 
Verne.   New- York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong^  Co. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  this  is  the  best  of 
Jules  Verne's  marvelous  and  fascinating  works, 
it  being  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his 
writings  that  whatever  we  have  read  last  seems 
not  only  the  best,  but  the  best  possible  thing  of 
its  kind;  but  both  in  vigor  of  imagination  and  in 
brilliancy  of  style  it  certainly  equals  any  thing  he 
has  hitherto  published.  His  apparent  facility  of 
production,  and  the 'number  of  his  books  which 
has  been  offered  to  the  public  within  the  past 
year  inevitably  cause  one  to  fear  lest  he  should 
exhaust  his  resources  and  degenerate  into  mere 
book-making  ;  but  as  yet,  at  least,  there  is  no 
symptom  of  decay  either  in  his  ability  to  carry  the 
reader  with  breathless  interest  through  his  pages 
or  in  his  power  of  giving  the  wildest  and  most  im- 
possible imaginings  the  semblance  of  actual  and 
scientifically  demonstrable  fact.  Verne  is  in  fact 
as  genuine  a  raconteur  as  the  elder  Dumas  ;  and 
he  has,  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  created  a 
kind  of  juvenile  literature  in  which  the  discoveries 
and  tendencies  of  a  scientific  age  are  combined 
with  adventures  and  achievements  before  which 
the  performances  of  the  genii  and  the  wonders  of 
Aladdin's  lamp  sink  into  insignificance.  One  of 
the  accusations  brought  against  the  scientific  spirit 
is,  that  it  chills  the  fancy  and  clips  the  wings  of 
the  imagination  ;  but  surely  Verne's  stories  prove 
that  astronomical  researches  and  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences  have  only  revealed  new 
realms  within  which  the  imagination  may  disport 
itself.  How,  for  instance,  but  for  the  discovery 
of  gravitation,  modern  experiments  in  gunnery, 
and  the  recent  revelations  of  the  telescope  and 
spectroscope,  could  such  a  narrative  as  From  the 
Earth  to  the  Moon  have  been  written  ?  Verne  is 
the  first  in  the  field,  but  his  books  are  so  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  that  we  may 
rest  assured  he  will  have  many  followers. 

The  full  title  of  the  present  volume  is,  **  From 
the  Earth  to  the  Moon  direct  in  97  hours  20  min- 
utes, and  a  Trip  around  it;"  and  as  Florida  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  and  all  the 
opening  scenes  are  laid  there  and  in  New- York,  it 
will  have  a  special  interest  perhaps  for  American 
readers.  It  can  hardly  be  said  indeed  that  the 
author  is  very  successful  in  his  attempt  to  depict 
the  national  character  and  to  render  the  local  color- 
ing ;  but  when  we  grasp  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments of  the  three  adventurers,  it  is  with  a  kind 
of  pride  that  we  recollect  that  the  Gun  Club, 
ahd  the  money  for  the  enterprise,  and  the  great 
gun  that  fired  the  shell,  and  the  mechanical  skill 
that  produced  it,  and  the  wonderful  crowd  that 
saw  the  explosion,  were  all  located  in  our  midst. 

The  publishers  have  admirably  supplemented 
the  work  of  the  author,  and  the  book  is  issued  in 
handsome  style  with  brilliant  cover,  good  paper 


and  printing,  and  eighty  full-page  illustrations  of 
a  kind  which  does  not  often  find  place  in  chil- 
dren's books. 

The  History  of  Scotland.     By  Miss  MacAr- 
thur.     New- York  :  Henry  Holt  <Sr*  Co, 

The  "  Historical  Course  for  Schools"  which  is 
being  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished historian,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  is  now 
sufficiently  advanced  for  us  to  see  how  far  the 
method  of  carrying  it  out  will  correspond  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Outlines  of  History 
with  which  the  series  opened.  That  the  course 
will  be  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  its  edi- 
tor is  now  beyond  doubt ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  is  a  gi'eat  improvement  upon  any  previous 
histories  designed  either  for  schools  or  for  popu- 
lar reading.  The  volumes  composing  it  are  at 
once  comprehensive,  concise,  and  reliable  ;  and 
they  have  evidently  been  subjected  to  a  supervi- 
sion which  reaches  the  smallest  detail  of  style  and 
of  material. 

Miss  MacArthur's  **  Scotland  "  has  all  the 
characteristic  good  qualities  of  the  series ;  but 
suffers  somewhat  from  the  fact  that  the  general 
plan  excludes  all  those  episodes  and  incidents 
which  render  history  attractive  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  and  from  the  additional  fact  that  the  history 
of  Scotland  in  particular  is  singularly  dry  and  (so 
to  speak)  petty.  A  chronicle  in  which  the  careers 
of  Wallace  and  Bruce  are  disposed  of  in  two  or 
three  pages,  while  as  much  space  is  given  to  any  of 
the  shadowy  Jameses  who  flit  across  the  memory, 
could  hardly  offer  very  lively  reading ;  but,  given 
the  plan.  Miss  MacArthur  has  doubtless  made 
as  much  of  her  subject  as  could  be  made  of 
it,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  service  she  will  ren- 
der to  the  young  student  will  be  to  convince  him 
that  the  whole  history  of  her  country  is  not 
bound  up  in  the  names  of  Bruce,  Wallace^  and 
Mary  Stuart. 

Each  volume  of  the  series  has  been  carefully 
revised  and  ''adapted  for  American  students," 
and  I  the  same  plan  will  doubtless  be  pursued  in 
the  case  of  those  future  volumes  in  which  will  be 
included  short  histories  of  all  the  chief  countries 
of  Europe  and  America. 

A  Very  Young  Couple.  By  the  Author  of 
"Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal."  New-York: 
Scribnery  Armstrong  dr»  Co. 

Perhaps  the  very  bad  woodcut  which  fronts  the 
title-page  of  this  Httle  volume  gives  us  at  the  out- 
set an  undue  prejudice  against  the  young  cou- 
ple to  whom  it  introduces  us ;  but  putting  tlys  out 
of  sight,  we  doubt  if  any  author  ever  attempted  to 
make  a  novel  out  of  slenderer  materials.  The 
incidents  and  experiences  of  the  first|three  months 
of  the  married  life  of  any  **  young  couple"  would 
hardly  be  worth  recording ;  but  it  is  very  hard  in- 
deed to  feel  more  than  amused  at  two  people 
who  marry  each  other  off-hand  because  th^  met 
casually  in  a  ball-room  and   faoded   that  tfaey 
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Bfdl  together  ;  the  menial  calibre  of  the 
Vjbeing  illustrated  by  liii  argument  that 
■  lie  look  a  place  in  the  bsnk  to  get  an  in- 
to liiarry  on,  nov  that  he  had  got  married 
;hl  at  well  give  it  up ;"  while  the  ignorance 

wife  is  hardly  outlined  even  in  this  answer 
tcstion  as  to  how  eggs  are  poached  : 
h  I  well,"  said  she,  "  nothing  can  be  easier 
hat.  To  boil  e^s,  you  do  it  in  their  shells 
und  1  but  to  poach  them,  you  must  take 
)ut  of  their  sheila,  and  flatten  tliem  well  be- 
)U  boil  them." 

s  like  watching  the  "("playing  at  llouaekecp- 
with  which  children  beguile  the  tedium  of 
.rsery  ;  with  this  drawback,  that  in  the  pre- 
istance  the  children  are  too  big  to  fee!  sin- 
interested  in  the  play  themselves. 

whole  story,  m  short,  is  one  of  those  light, 
ly,  indefinite  conceits  which  furnish  excel- 
ibjects  fox  veri  de  leci/e^,  but  which  become 
lly  trivial  when  worked  up  into  a  novel.  It 
I  tesLimony  to  the  author's  skill,  and  tuber 
.)  capawty  for  higher  work,  that  she  has  from 
naterial  piodaced  a  book  which  is  lively, 
and  amusing  enough  to  hold  the  reader's 
it  during  the  short  time  required  for  nifts- 

'  Atlanlie  Almanae  fsr  1874  (Boston,  J.  R. 

id  &  Co.)   comes   to  us   in  all  its  custom- 

iUiancy  and  tastefulness  of  cover,  with  more 

^  usual  abundance  of  choice  pictures,  anil 

Kpeat  variety  of  that  kind  of  information 

Hrtains  expecially  to  almanacs.  Literature, 

|B  docs  not  hll  nearly  so  large  a  portion  of 

■be  as  in  previous  issues.     Beyond  an  en- 

ingbul  rather  lengthy  essay  on  '•  May  Day" 

ipher  North,  and  a  charming  record  of 

)ay  at   Marblehead,"  there  is  nothing  to 

I,  unless  be  it  »  cursory  review  of  sudi  of 

fascinating  works  as  Messrs.  Osgood  & 

iblish,  which  was  written,  apparently,  more 

he  design  of  promoting  the  sole  of  these 

of  pleasing  the  readers  of  the  Almanac. 

Appleton's  Almanac  was  discontinued,  the 

ic  has  had  themonopoly  of  this  special  licld  ; 

it  neither  attempts  the  mirth-provoking  fea- 

ifNast,  Bilbngs.or  the  Danbury  Newsman, 

«pi  up  its  old  literary  specialty,  it  givesan 

^finformalion  about  the  passage  of  time, 

ei  of  the  san  and  moon,  diurch  festivals 

i.  eclipses,  tides,  home  and  foreign  gov- 

s,  postal  legulations,  currency,  the  death 

ind  the  like,  to  compensate  amply  for  any 

1  deficiency. 
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KCE  number  of  manuscripts  of  Herder 
:ently  been  purchased  by  the  Royal  Li- 
Betlin. 
:  lost  volume  of  Mr,  Spedding's  edition  of 


Bacon  is  now  at  press,  and  its  publi[;a[iun  may 
be  expected  next  spring. 

Mk.  Eugene  Sciii;vi.eh,  of  the  American 
Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  writing  a  work  on 
Central  Asia,  which  will  appear  in  England  in 
May. 

A  NEW  story  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
is  in  the  press.  It  is  concerned  with  Russian 
conspiracies,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  econo- 
mics of  Siberia,  lo  which  his  chief  characters  are 
transported. 

Mr-  Julian  Suarman  has  In  the  press  in 
London  an  annotated  edition  of  the  curious  dia- 
logue of  John  lleywoud,  which  appeared  in  1546. 
Mr.  Shirnian  has  illustrated  the  tcit  with  addi- 
tional matter,  regarding  proverbs,  idioms,  and 
old  sayings. 

Tub  AlheHoum  says  "Sir  William  Slirling- 
Ma):well  has  printed  for  private  citculation  a 
handsome  volume,  entitled  "The  Turks  in  1533," 
a  series  -of  drawings  made  in  that  year  at  Con- 
stantinople by  Peier  Coeck,  of  Aelsl. 

A  CONSTITUTION  At.  history  of  Canada,  from 
the  conquest  in  1760  lo  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  in  1791,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Watson,  the 
librarian  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  Library  at 
Ontario,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Ste- 
venson &  Co.,  of  Toronto. 

Messhs.  Wiu.iAM  &  Robert  CHAMnERs  have 
in  preparation  a  scries  of  higher  educational 
works.  The  same  firm  will,  in  a  few  months, 
publish  a  new  edition  of  ■'  Chambers's  Cyclo- 
pedia," bringing  the  work  down  to  the  dates  of 
the  last  census  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
other  European  countries.  Tl:e  rcviiion  will  be 
conducted  by  Dr.  Findtaler. 

The  celebrated  Roman  library,  called  "  Bibli- 
oteca  Casanatense,"  is  about  to  reopen,  having 
for  director  a  professor  of  the  Turin  University. 
The  monks  will  continueto  perform  the  ordinary 
service  of  the  establishment.  Of  all  the  public 
libraries  in  Rome,  this,  alter  Ihe  Vatican,  is  the 
most  considerable  and  the  most  frequented.  It 
contains  iSo,ooo  volumes,  including  3000  edi- 
tions of  the  15th  century,  and  1800  manuscripts. 

TttB  beautiful  work  of  imagination  by  Sara 
Coleridge  entitled  '  Pbantasmion,  Prince  of  Palm- 
land,'  is  shonly  lo  be  issncd  by  Messrs.  H.  S. 
King  &  Co.  in  a  new  edition.  The  same  lirm 
promise  the  first  volume  of 'A  History  of  Japan,' 
compiled  chiefly  (rom  native  and  oflicial  sources 
by  Mr.  F,  O.  Adams,  formerly  our  Rcling  minis- 
ter at  Yedo.  The  present  volume  brings  Ihe 
history  down  to  the  year  1864.  and  the  work  will, 
it  is  said,  be  the  most  complete  that  has  been 

I.ATEl,y  at  n  sole  of  aulographs  in  Paris,  a 
letter,  in  Latin,  of  the  Girondin  Louvet,  Ihe 
author  of  '  FaubUs,'  fetched  31  fr.     It  conliUDi, 
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lav.n.^  v:K<tr*,  the  following  passage : — "  Robes- 
•-••r-.'t  r'ur.  d*ii  discours  k  son  image;  tout  cela 
ft".  ':f<i  A  'jUatre  c])ingles;  mais  apr^s  tout,  son 
v'-niiA  f»i.micns  lui  dirait,  11  vaut  mieux  €tre  tire 
I  .  ..i.v-*  ^pinj^les  qu'ii  quatre  chevaux."  Louvet 
vi:  ;.i.  ;taken  in  thinking  that  Damiens,  the 
*>',..!"f-i/ft  inunlerer  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  was  a 
f*!atiOfi  of  the  Robespierre  family. 

kKAhivRs  (if  the  history  of  Frederick  the  Great 
will  \>i:  iiitercste  in  a  paper,  by  Prof.  Droysen, 
prjfifed  in  the  latest  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Berlin.  The  subject  is  a 
poliiital  j)ain])hlct  that  appeared  in  1743,  or 
lathirr  three  j)amphlets  bearing  on  the  condition 
of  l'.ui()|»e  at  that  time,  the  state  of  Holland,  the 
jiitrrv»M»ti(in  of  Kngland,  an  :  the  warlike  tenden- 
(^^:.^  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Prof.  Droysen  traces 
the  connection  of  the  great  king  with  these  politi- 
cal missives  through  the  medium  of  his  old  tutor, 
Uuhan. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  English  Philological 
So<.i'*iy,  great  interest  was  excited  by  a  paper  on 
lifru-.ran  Numerals,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor. 
lie  hinted  that  the  long- sought  key  to  the  Etrus- 
can language  ha^l  at  last  been  discovered.  Two 
4'ua:  h'Vl  licen  found  in  a  tomb,  with  their  six 
fa/.«i»  ruarkcd  with  words  instead  of  pips.  He 
hh'iwcd  that  these  words  were  identical  with  the 
iir>,t  >.tK  digits  in  the  Altaic  branch  of  the  Tura- 
in:iu  family  of  s|X!ech.  Guided  by  this  clue,  it 
wa%  «r:ny  to  prove  that  the  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  3''^XJ  Etruscan  inscriptions  were  also 
Ahai'.,  7'he  v  ords  denoting  kindred,  the  pro- 
liou ti)»,  the  conjugations,  and  the  declensions, 
t^*tr*'it\f*tw\t:t\  closely  to  those  of  the  Tartar  tribes 
i4  Sil^ria.  The  Etruscan  mythology  proved  to 
lyr  tra^.nuttnWy  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kalevala,  , 
i)if  jji«-ut  Finnic  cjiic. 

Mf.  l^isftAKi.rs  quotation  from  "the  most 
Ani«.  f,(  Athenian  poets,"  at  Glasgow,  has  been 
iii'iti/nitit'A  in  most  of  the  reports.  This  is  the 
'jjJMt^U:  text  :  — 

'Kyuyn  A//  kcu  tu/juI  koi  rd  ndvT'  ael 
^ufjfcotfi'  af  avO()6noioi  firjxavuv  Qeovc' 
tntf}  fil  fiTi  ru,6*  larlv  kv  yvufjnj  (^iXa, 
kt/iJoi  r'  iKtii/a  arepytrcj,  Kayi)  rdSe. 

It  comes  from  the  **  Ajax"  of  Sophocles,  1. 
lojO  40,  and  may  be  thus  translated: — 

I  iti<  ii  would  huy  that  this,  and  all  things  else 
Thai  r'v.r  lictide,  the  Oods  devise  for  man. 
Iliil  )u:  wh(H»e  mind  such  doctrine  pleases  not 
M.iy  til  !»<>ine  other  hold  ;  I  hold  to  this. 

— Public  Opinion. 

M.  Ji.'MKN  Tkavkrs,  of  Caen,  has  reprinted 
with  nf»tes,  the  works  of  Jean  Vauquelin  de  la 
I'rritiiair,  one  of  the  best  followers  of  Ronsard. 
'I  liry  had  l>econie  so  scarce  that  not  twelve  copies 
of  the  original  edition  are  known  to  exist. 
(Iiailrji  Nodier,  writing  in  1831  to  his  friend 
(*hriii'd(»II^,  said:  "I  well  know  that  early  edi- 
{U)U%  of  Jiasscliii  are  no  more  to  be  found  in  your 


part  of  the  [country,  and  we  must  not  reckon  on 
good  luck  for  discovering  a  copy ;  but  the  Poeti- 
cal Works  of  Vauquelin  de  la  Frcsnaie  are  not 
quite  so  scarce,  and  I  was  told  some  time  ago 
that  M.  de  la  Fresnaie,  of  Falaise,  whom  you 
must  be  acquainted  with,  has  no  less  than  three 
copies.  I  should  not  be  afraid '  giving  a  good 
pinch  of  crown-pieces  to  get  one  of  them,  pro- 
vided the  co])y  were  in  an  unimpeachable  state  of 
soundness  and  preservation ;  our  bibliomania  is 
inexorable  against  all  the  material  defects  of  a 
book."  At  length  Nodier  got  a  copy,  but  not 
from  that  source,  and  it  fetched  153  fr.  at  his 
sale. 

Mr.    Furnivall's    Chaucer    gleanings   this 
week  have  yielded  fresh  facts  of  some  impor- 
tance:    I.  Tt  at   Chaucer  was  the  son  of  John 
Chaucer,   vintner,   of  Thames   Street,   London, 
and  probably  eldest  son  and  heir,  as  by  deed, 
dated  June  19,  1380,  and  enrolled  on  a  Hustings 
Roll  of  the  City  of  London,  the  poet  released  all 
his  right  in  his  father's  old  houte,  in  Thames 
Street,   to   Henry  Herbury,  vintver,   in  whose 
possession  it  then  was :  **  me,  Galfr/V/i/m  Chau> 
cer,   (ilium  Johawnis   Chaucer,   Vinetarw,   Lon- 
don/>,"  are   the  words  in  the  deed,  which  has 
been  long  known  to  the  City  librarian.     2.  That 
Chaucer  was  in  a  second  invasion  of  France,  ten 
years  after  the  first  in  which  he  took  part,  namely, 
in  1369-70,  and  that  he  received  on  account  of 
his  wages  and  expenses,   lol.,  from  Henry  de 
Wakefeld,  the  Keeper  of  the  King's  Wardrobe, 
while  **  equitanti  de  guerre  in  partibus  Frande." 
3.  That  by  a  deed,  dated  ist  of  May,  1379,  duly 
enrolled  on  the  Close  Roll  of  3  Richard  IL,  and 
lately  discovered   there  by  J4r.    Floyd,   Cecilia 
Chaumpaigne,  daughter  of  the  then  late  William 
Chaumpaigne  and  Agnes  his  wife,  released  to 
Geffrey  Chaucer  all  her  rights  of  action  against 
him  for  his  rape  of  her,  **  de  raptu  meo."    This 
deed  was  witnessed   by^  the   King's  Chamber- 
lains, two  Knights,  John  Phillipott,  some  time 
Mayor  of  London,  and  one  of  the  collectors  of 
Customs  over  whom  Chaucer  was  controller,  and 
Richard  Morel.    That  this  deed  may  have  merely 
set  at  rest  an  unfounded  claim  is  more  than  pos- 
sible,  otherwise  the  release  would  have  been 
compounding  a  felony,  if  the  law  was  then  as  it 
is  now,  and  would  hardly  have  been  witnessed 
by  deed  enrolled. — Athenaum, 
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Ancient  Life  of  the  West. — In  his  Report 
on  the  results  of  the  Hayden  Ejcpedition  of  1873, 
Professor  Hayden  says : 

"  For  the  past  20  years  or  more,  the  various 
expeditions  to  the  Far  West  have  been  accumu- 
lating the  materials  which  will  enable  the  geolo- 
gist  to  reconstruct  the  physical  history  of  these 
now  barren,  treeless  plains.  Numerous  ceme- 
teries of  the  ancient  inhabitants  have  been  dis- 
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'd>  wliiisi;  remains  have  been  more  or  less 
amlieil  by  ihe  action  of  the  elemenls,  It  is 
Down  ibal  n  vast  chain  of  fresh-water  laket 
d  the  surface  of  this  conlineDt  to  a  greatT 
I  Client,  (rom  the  Mississippi  lo  (he  Fociiic 
Kiid  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  Mexico.  Some 
le  lakes  were  of  enormous  siie.  The  great 
t  lake  basin,  known  as   Mmwaiiei   Terra, 

'  Bod  Xjuids,'  covered  a  large  portion  of 
ska,  Dakota,  and  Colorado,  an  area  of  loo,- 

150,000  square  miles.  A  farback  as  1S53, 
ritet  visited  one  of  these  far-femed  Ijone 
Is,  on  the  White  Earth  River,  in  Dakota, 
he  north-eastern  base  of  the  Black  Hills, 
nc  of  (he  wildest  and  most  desolate  regions 
i  continent.  It  has  been  very  appropriately 
I  by  Ihe  Dakota  Indians,  Ma-Ko  Siclcha, 
ad  Lands,' .  which  signifies  a  very  difficult 
y  to  travel  over ;  not  only  from  the  rugged- 
f  tlie  surface,  but  also  miin  the  absence  of 
lod  waler,  and  the  small  supply  of  wood 
ime.  It  is  otily  to  the  geologist  that  this 
can  hove  any  permanent  attractions.  He 
his  way  through  its  wonderful  cafions 
[  some  of  llie  grandest  ruins  in  the  world, 
ambles,  indeed,  a  gigantic  ciiy  fallen  to  de- 
Houses,  lowers,  minarets,  and  spires  may 
ntly  be  seen  on  every  side.  These  fanlas- 
cs  assume  (he  greatest  variety  ui  shapes 
iiewed  in  the  distance,  an-]  not  uKfrequendy 
ing  or  the  selling  sun  lights  up  these  grand 
lins  with  a  wild,  alrange  beauty.  In  the 
:r.  the  sun  pours  its  rays  on  the  bare  white 
wliich  reflect  Ihem  on  the  weary   traveler 

le  heat,  but  so  dfl/iling  his  eyes  that  he  is 
ifrequeutly  affected  with  temporary  blind- 
It  is  at  Ihe  foot  of  these  rains  that  the  fos- 
isures  are  found.  In  the  lower  strata  we 
e  teeth  and  jaws  of  a  hyopotamus,  a  river- 
tnuch  like  the  hippopotamus,  which  must 
vcd  in  the  marshes  that  bordered  this  lake. 

00  the  titanolheriiim,  apganlic pachyderm, 
socialed  with  a  species  of  hornless  rhinoce. 
higher  up  in  some  of  these  lake  sediments 
nds  of  turtles  were  imbedded,  and  are  pre- 

to  tlie  present  time  widi  surprising  per- 
,  iheir  harder  portions  being  as  complete 
n  ihe  animals  were  swimming  about  in  Ihe 

1  waters  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
They  vary  in  siie  from  an  inch 'or  two 
the  back  to  three  or  four  feet.  Assoda(ed 
le  remains  of  turtles  are  (hose  of  a  number 
inanls,  all  lielonging  to  eitincl  genera,  and 
iing  peculiar  characters  which  oily  Ihem  to 
;r  and  the  bog.  Indeed,  Dr.  Lcidy  calls 
ruminating  hogs.  Like  the  domestic  spe- 
Ey  were  provided  with  cutting  teeth  and 
s,  but  the  grinding  leelh  arc  constructed 
le  same  palLemas  those  of  all  living  rami- 

The  feel  of  these  animals  were  provided 
>ur  loes,  and  none  of  them  possessed  horns 
ers.    They  appear  to  llave  ^existed  in  im- 


mense numbers,  and  In  have  lived  in  gre.it  herds 
like  (he  bison  of  the  West.  Remains  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  individuals  of  one  species 
have  been  already  studied  and  described  by  Dr. 
Leidy.  Their  enemies  were  numerous  ;  among 
them  were  wolves,  hjitnodons,  and  sabre-toothed 
tigers. 

'■  In  the  summer  of  1857,  while  the  writer  was 
attached  to  the  Exploring  Expedition  under  the 
command  of  Lieut.  Warren,  be  discovered  on  Ihe 
Niobrara  River  another  of  these  remarkable 
graveyards,  in  which  was  entombed  a  fauna  closely 
allied  to,  yet  entirely  distinct  from,  ihal  on  While 
River,  and  plenty  Intermediate  between  •  of 
the  latter  and  of  ilie  present  period.  Several 
species  of  extinct  camels,  and  a  great  variety  of 
the  horse  family  characterized  this  fauna.  One 
of  the  horses  was  about  the  sjie  of  ihe  common 
domestic  animal,  while  another  alUed  form,  about 
the  size  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  was  provided 
with  three  hoofs  to  each  foot,  though  the  lateral 
hoofs  were  rndlmental.  Dr. ., Leidy  has  already 
identilied  twenty-seven  species  of  the  horse  family 
which  are  thus  known  to  have  lived  on  this  conti- 
nent prior  to  ll'.e  advent  of  man — about  three 
times  as  many  as  arenowfonad  living  throughout 
the  world.  Among  the  carnivores  there  were 
several  spedes  of  foxes  and  wolves,  five  varieties 
of  the  cat  family,  and  three  speties  of  hyena. 
Some  of  ihe  skulls  of  the  tlger-lIke  animals  ex- 
hibited the  marks  of  terrible  conflicts  with  the 
hyenas.  Among  the  rodents  were  a  porcupine, 
small  beaver,  rabbit,  mouse,  &c. 

"The  pachyderms,  or  thick-skinned  animals, 
were  very  numerous,  and  are  of  the  gtea-lest  in- 
terest, from  the  fact  that  none  of  Ihem  are  living 
on  the  continent  at  the  pre5en(  (ime.  Five  spe- 
cies of  rhinoceros  are  found;  a  mastodon,  an  ele- 
phant, and  numerous  forms  allied  to  the  domestic 
hog,  varying  In  size  from  that  of  the  African  hip- 
popotamus down  10  that  of  the  domestic  cat. 
From  the  discovery  of  this  group  of  eitinct  ani- 
mals we  may  draw  the  inference  that  Nebraska 
and  Dakota  were  the  homes  of  a  race  closely 
allied  to  those  inhabiting  Asia  and  Afric-  at  the 
present  time.  From  their  characteristics  we  are 
led  to  believe  that  the  climate  during  that  period 
was  considerably  warmer  than  it  is  uow.  The 
inference  is  also  drawn  that  America,  instead  of 
being  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  '  New  World,' 
is  really  older  than  Ihe  Eastern  Hemisphere.  " 

Drinking- Water. — According  lo  Dr.  Gautier, 
a  suitable  drinking-waier  should  be  destitute  of 
any  particular  taste,  and  musl  be  positively  reject- 
ed should  it  contain  any  odor  whatever.  Its 
temperature  should  be  comprised  between  43° 
and  60°  Fahrenheit.  As  the  water  introduces 
not  only  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  the  system  In 
the  proportions  necessary  to  form  waler,  but  (tUo 
such  mineral  substances,  in  solution,  as  are  indis- 
pensable to  life,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
absolutely  pure  water  is  not  suited  for  the  si 
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aoce  of  life.  There  mast,  however,  be  a  limit  to 
the  [quantity  of  such  foreign  ingredients,  under 
ihc  penalty  of  injury  to  health.  Of  these  ingre- 
dients, carbonate  of  lime  is  the  most  common, 
and  of  tJiis  there  may  be,  without  inconvenience, 
I  o- 1  GO  to  20-100  of  a  gramme,  to  the  litre.  An 
appreciablt  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime  ren- 
ders the  water  unfit  for  domestic  and  industrial 
iibtfe  :  and  for  general  purposes  there'  should  not 
be  a  j;rec.ter  percentage  than  2-100  to  5-100  of  a 
gramme  to  the  litre.  Small  percentages  of  the 
chlori'ie^  generally  affect  water  disadvantagcously 
for  drinking  j^urpf>*es.  The  maximum,  however, 
khould  be  ?J-ioo  to  10-100  of  a  gramme  to  the  litre. 
Tlic  presence  of  organic  matter  in  waters  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  any  in- 
jurious qualities  they  may  possess ;  to  their  pre- 
Mrnoe  being  attributed  the  development  of  such 
diMa*ci>  a>  diarrhea,  dysentery,  intermittent 
fever,  ly;>rboid  fever,  etc.  The  organic  residue 
ihfjvtl'i  nevrr  amount  to  more  than  2-100  to  5-100 
of  a  grainine  to  the  litre. 

pjj»N7s  IN  Slekpixg-Rooms. — ^Thc  question 
v}*ether  or  not  plants  are  unwholesome  in  a 
sleeping- r'Xim  has  called  forth  a  curious  diversity 
of  opiijj'-rtj.  It  is  agreed  that  by  day  they  emit 
'^jcygea,  and  are  therefore  eminently  healthful ; 
but  it  i»  generally  l>elievcd  that  by  night  they 
give  ojt  cariy>nic  aci<l,  and  are  consequently  pre- 
ju'iicisu  to  animal  life.  Recent  experiments  by 
I'rofefe^/r  Kedzie,  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Kiay  i^rrhaps  l>e  regarded  as  conclusive  on 
U*c  iu:yje«,t.  The  professor  analyzed  volumes  of 
mr  taken  alxjut  noon  from  different  parts  of  the 
college  greenhouse,  containing  6000  plants,  after 
it  lia^l  Uren  closed  for  twelve  hours,  and  found 
that  the  cari><>iiic  acid  amounted  on  the  average  to 
l.yj  in  iOf(Xj(j  ]iarts.  lie  then  did  the  same  just 
Wore  !iuriri.>e,  and  found  the  average  to  be  3.94, 
thu::,  he  thinks,  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  ac- 
cu/iiulation  of  noxious  gas  was  greater  in  darkness 
Uiaji  ill  daylight.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
iMi-4'^jr  air  a^n tains  four  parts  of  carbonic  acid 
in  lOt'/'tt).  At  the  worst,  therefore,  the  air  in  the 
tjf«renljotj:»e  waH  actually  better  than  **  pure  coun- 
try air,"  and  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was 
l/aiely  Milfi<;i<;nl  to  counterbalance  the  production 
of  lixyjjeii  during  daylight.  Professor  Kedzie 
c/n<.ludei>  that,  these  being  the  facts  of  the  case 
}fif\ii:rt:  6<xxj  plants  are  collected,  a  dozen  or  two 
in  a  bedroom  can  not  jMJssibly  be  injurious. 

S«;«'.'iirnTK  for  Quinine. — A  German  phar- 
maceutical journal  gives  an  account  of  the  Echises 
plant,  which  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
at  the  Vienna  Kxposition,  where  specimens  were 
exhibited.  It  is  described  as  growing  abundant- 
ly in  some  sections  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
the  bark  has  long  been  used  by  the  natives,  under 
the  name  of  Dita,  as  a  remedy  against  all  kinds  of 
fevers.  It  is  also  called,  or  rather  the  hygrosco- 
pic bitter  principle  obtained  from  it,  Ditain. 
Prof.  Xina,  a  Spaniard,  and  chief  physician  of 


the  province  of  Manila,  has  experimentedVith  it 
in  the  hospitals  under  his  care,  and  found  that 
ditain  is  not  only  a  perfect  substitute  for  quinine, 
but  also  that  in  its  use  the  frequently  unpleasant 
after-effects  of  quinine  are  avoided.  It  is  ad- 
ministered  in  the  same  manner  and  doses  as  qui- 
nine, and  it  is  perfectly  certain  in  its  effect.  It  is 
also  remarkably  efHcient  as  a  tonic.  Ditain  maj 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  quinine.  The 
bark  yields  about  two  per  cent  of  ditain.  A  sin- 
gle tree  yields  a  large  quantity  of  bark,  without 
its  growth  being  affected.  It  is  believed  that  the 
article,  in  its  prepared  state,  may  be  produced  at 
about  half  the  price  of  quinine. 

Artificial  Eyes. — A  French  periodical  states 
that  the  sale  of  artificial  eyes  in  Paris  amounts  to 
four  hundred  a  week.  The  principal  place  of  sale 
is  a  handsome  saloon,  where  the  man-servant  has 
but  one  eye,  and  customers  wishing  to  buy,  first 
judge  of  the  effect  of  the  artificial  eye  by  placing 
it  in  the  man's  empty  socket.  The  best  made 
eyes  command  a  high  price  ;  but  we  are  infonned 
that  poor  folk  can  be  fitted  with  second-band  eyes 
on  what  is  called  *  reasonable  terms.*  The  de« 
mand  for  artificial  eyes  is  much  greater  than  would 
commonly  be  supposed ;  and  large  numbers  are 
exported  to  India,  and  even  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Antiquities  in  the  Caucasus. — La  Caucase 
states  that  the  archaeological  excavations  made 
during  the  past  summer  in  the  districts  of  Alexan* 
dropol  and  Etchmiasdin,  in  the  province  of  En- 
van,  have  produced  important  results.  Utensils 
of  iron,  silver,  gold,  and  bronze  have  been  found, 
which  belong  to  an  age  anterior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  the  country.  The  ex- 
cavations in  the  neighborhood  of  Aletandropol 
have  brought  to  light  a  Pagan  temple  of  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  not  far  from  it  a  coneiform  in- 
scription, of  which  a  photograph  has  been  taken. 

A  Neutralizer  for  Mercury. — ^The  noxi- 
ous effects  of  mercury  on  the  health  of  workmen 
in  factories  where  this  metal  is  used,  htf^' often 
been  discussed  with  a  view  to  a  remedy.  We 
now  learn  that  ammonia  neutralises  its  vapors, 
and  that  in  a  looking-glass  manufactory  in  France 
where  the  workshops  are  sprinkled  every  evening 
with  ammonia,  the  health  of  the  work-people 
does  not  suffer. 
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Buddhism  and  CHRisriANiry. — The  growing 
interest  of  this  country  in  India's  alfidrs  is  jdeas- 
ingly  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  first  editiim  of 
so  expensive  a  work  as  "  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor- 
ship" is  exhausted  in  less  than  four  years.  A 
new  edition  of  this  interesting  book  is  now  pro- 
duced, under  the  safe  conduct  of  the  India  Office, 
which  is  yet  more  valuable  than  its  predecessor, 
both  in  respect  of  plates '  and  text  The  plates 
have  been  rearranged  and  added  tiH  and  tlie  text 
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;en  materially  altered,  and  in  great  part  re- 
n.     The  work  gives  an  account  of  the  re- 

of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  topes,  or 
IS,  raised  in  honor  of  Buddha  and  his  doc  - 
—one  being  at  Sanchi,  near  Bhilsa,  in  Cen- 
idia,  the  other  at  Amravati,  near  the  mouth 
:  river  Kistnah.     Our  readers  are  no  doubt 

that  a  tope  is  a  solid  circular  dome-like  con- 
ion,  enshrining  the  ashes  or  relics  of  some 
list  saint,  the  lower  portion  being  surround- 

a  pathway  for  peregrinating  worshipers, 
ed  by  a  stone  railing,  pierced  by  four  gate- 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  ruins  of 
ich  buildings  are  illustrated  in  the  book  be- 
is,  one,  as  we  have  said,  at   Sanchi,   the 

at  Amravati.  The  latter  is  considerably 
ior  in  date  to  the  former,  so  that  a  compari- 
"  the  magnificent  sculptures  with  which  both 
ngs  are  elaborately  adorned,  reveals  much 

change  in  sentiment  that  had  passed  over 
uddhist  community  in  the  interval.  The 
list  religion  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  re- 
ible  emanations  of  the  human  mind,  and  this 
les  especially  apparent  when  we  reflect  upon 
ble  beginning,  its  peaceful  course,  its  stu- 
ns development,  and  its  tenacious  hold 
the  affections  of  the  immense  majority  of 
nd.  It  is  also  most  remarkable  for  the 
ar  parallel  its  history  presents  to  that  of  the 
Jan  faith.  Both  originated  in  members  of 
races ;  both  won  their  way  by  preaching 
Y  the  practice  of  manly  virtues,  honesty,  and 
,  both  firmly  established  themselves  after 
r  400  years,  by  becoming  State  religions ; 
gradually  corrupted  for  about  a  thousand 

until  a  revolution  reconstructed  them  ; 
vere  driven  from  the  lands  of  their  birth, 
•e  now  professed  by  aliens  and  strangers  to 
bunders.  Yet  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
h  of  each  was  distinct  from  the  other ;  there 

was  a  point  of  union  between  the  two 
{  until  modern  missionaries  sailed  for  the 
Buddha  died  477  years  before  the  birth  of 
;,  and  his  religion  was  adopted  by  King 
I  600  years  before  Constajitine  the  Great, 
ptions  on  pillars  and  rocks,  and  ancient 
»,  or  poems,  beside  the  direct  statements  of 
ahawanso,  attest  the  originality  and  priori- 
Juddha's  work ;  at  the  same  time  the  light  of 
y  shines  clearly  on  the  origin. of  Christiani- 
d  places  its  perfect  independence  of  extrane- 
uggestion  beyond  all  cavil.  The  Buddhist 
)n,  therefore,  is  a  subject  alike  interesting 
;  antiquary,  the  historian,  thd  scholar,  the 
opher,  and  the  theologian,  and  every  thing 
ig  to  elucidate  its  history  throws  light  upon 
larkable  phasis  of  human  developments. — 
to/. 

EXANDER  Pope. — Nature  seems  to  have 
•sely  designed  him  for  giving  trouble  to  his 
-creatures.  Assistance  was  as  necessary  to 
lysical  weakness  as  ink  was  to  his  thoughts. 


His  personal  charms  were  few,  but  his  defects 
many.  He  had  clear,  sparkling  eyes,  a  long, 
handsome  nose,  a  smile  at  once  sweet  and  me- 
lancholy, and  a  voice  exquisitely  sweet  and  musi- 
cal. But  he  was  born  with  a  form  so  weak  as  to 
demand,  throughout  his  life,  the  support  of  stays. 
He  was  so  small  that  at  table  his  chair  had  to  be 
greatly  raised  in  order  to  bring  his  mouth  to  a 
level  with  his  plate.  His  legs  were  thin  as 
straws ;  and  in  order  to  give  them  the  resem- 
blance of  bulk,  he  wore  three  pairs  of  stockings. 
His  head  was  bald ;  and,  whenever  he  could,  he 
wore  a  white  cap  in  preference  to  a  tye-wig.  Be- 
cause he  once  fell  asleep  at  his  own  table  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry,  he 
was  charged  with  being  deficient  in  good  man- 
ners, or  with  a  snobbish  desire  to  show  how  little 
he  valued  the  society  of  royalty ;  but  the  truth 
was  he  was  like  a  baby.  He  was  so  weak  that 
he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  nature  as  implicitly  as 
an  infant  obeys  her.  When  she  made  him 
weary,  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  had  any  de- 
mands to  be  satisfied,  he  querulously  cried  for 
them,  as  a  spoiled  or  peevish  baby  would  do. 
Wherever  he  went,  his  helplessness  was  com- 
plained of  by  his  host,  and  resented  by  the  ser- 
vants. True  to  his  boyish  nature,  he  neglected  to 
provide  himself  with  an  attendant  when  he  paid 
his  visits ;  although  it  would  have  been  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  an  attendant,  who  was  accustomed 
to  his  habits,  and  who  could  anticipate  his  wants, 
would  have  suggested  itself  as  a  necessity  to  him. 
The  consequence  of  his  helplessness  was,  that 
at  every  house  he  staid  at  a  large  retinue  of  do- 
mestic servants  was  found  unequal  to  the  duties 
of  waiting  on  him.  One  had  to  pull  on  his  three 
pairs  of  stockings,  whilst  another  sewed  him  up 
in  his  buckram  suit ;  one  had  to  lace  his  slays, 
whilst  another  shaved  him.  And  when  once  they 
were  about  him  they  dared  not  abandon  him  ;  for 
he  was  so  frail  that  they  dreaded,  should  he  be 
left  alone,  that  he  would  tumble  to  the  ground 
and  lie  without  the  power  of  rising.  Nor  did 
they  so  much  fear  his  falling  down  as  his  tongue ; 
for  this  was  an  instrument  he  could  wield  among 
them  to  as  good  a  purpose  as  he  could  wield  his 
pen^among  the  crowd  of  hungry  poets.  But  the 
labors  of  the  servants  were  light  in  the  daytime 
compared  to  what  they  were^at  night.  If  he  was 
troubled  with  headache,  he  would  rouse  them  out 
of  bed  to  make  him  coffee,  inhaling  the  steam 
of  which  he  declared  was  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  obtain  relief.  In  the  bitterest 
January  nights  he  would  ring  the  footmen  out  of 
their  warm  blankets,  to  despatch  them  on  the  ab< 
surdest  and  most  aggravating  errands:  to  fetch 
him  a  pin,  or  to  look  for  an  envelope  he  had 
dropped,  perhaps  in  the  garden.  When  in  the 
rhyming  mood,  which  came  upon  him  with  trou- 
blesome frequency,  he  would  keep  a  servant 
throughout  the  night  running  in  and  out  of  his 
room  twenty  times  to  bring  or  to  remove  bis 
desk,  to  find  better  pens,  to  procure  better  ink. 
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The  servants  got  at  last  to  know  him  so  well  that 
they  avoided  !i  m.  Some  of  them  flatly  refused 
to  obey  his  orders.  Many  of  them  who  heard  of 
his  intended  visit,  would  demand  their  dismissal. 
But  if  he  was  a  troublesome,  he  was,  at  least,  a 
liberal  invalid.  Some  of  the  servants  declared 
that  they  would  not  ask  for  wages  during  the  time 
they  had  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Pope. — ColburrCs  New 
Monthly, 

Macduff  a*  d  Macbeth. — Macduff  was  an 
historical  character,  and  the  claims  of  the  Earls  of 
Fife  and  Wemyss  to  be  descended  from  him  are 
tolerably  well  authenticated;  but  the  witches* 
prophecy  to  Banquo,  "Thou  shalt  get  kings, 
though  thou  be  none,"  was  not  verified  by 
events.  **  Early  authorities  show  no  such  per- 
sons as  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance,  nor  have  we 
reason  to  think  that  the  latter  ever  fled  farther 
from  Macbeth  than  across  the  flat  scene,  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  directions.  Neither  were  Banquo 
or  his  son  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Stuart."  In- 
stead of  being  a  usurper,  Macbeth  was  a  legiti- 
mate claimant  of  the  throne :  instead  of  being  the 
victim  of  a  midnight  and  treacherous  murder, 
Duncan  was  slain  in  fair  fight  at  a  place  called 
Bothgowan,  near  Elgin,  in  1039 :  instead  of  being 
a  tyrant,  Macbeth  was  a  firm,  just,  and  equitable 
ruler :  instead  of  being  killed  at  Dunsinane,  he 
fell,  two  years  after  his  defeat^there,  )i  Lumpha- 
nan.  "  The  genius  of  Shaksp>eare  having  found 
the  tale  of  Macbeth  in  *  The  Scottish  Chronicles  * 
ofHolinshed,  adorned  it  with  a  lustre  similar  to 
that  with  which  a  level  beam  of  the  sun  often  in- 
vests some  fragment  of  glass,  which,  though  shin- 
ing at  a  distance  with  the  lustre  of  a  diamond,  is 
by  a  near  investigation  discovered  to  be  of  no 
worth  or  estimation." — Biographical  and  Critical 
Essays.    By  A,  Hay  ward ^  Esq,*jQ,.C, 

Count  Bismarck. — At  two  o'clock  repaired  to 
Count  Bismarck's,  a  large,  plain-fronted  house — 
but  for  the  porte-coc  ere  very  like  the  residences  in 
which  the  Irish  nobility  delighted  to  dwell  when 
they  honored  Dublin  by  their  presence.  There 
was  no  outward  state,  no  sentries  at  the  door,  no 
bustle  in  the  passages  ;  but  a  grave  gentleman  in 
black  led  me  up-stairs,  along  a  passage,  put  me  in 
a  small  room,  and,  returning  in  a  minute,  said, 
"  His  Excellency  will  see  you,"  and  in  another 
moment  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  great  man. 
He  was  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  papers 
when  I  entered,  and  there  was  an  odor  of  tobacco 
in  the  room  which  showed  that  the  great  Count 
was  fond  of  good  cigars.  He  rose,  and  advanced 
to  meet  me  with  outstretched  hand  and  a  most 
charming  frankness  of  manner.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  military  frock-coat,  the  lapels  turned  back, 
showing  his  military  stock,  and  certainly  bore 
more  resemblance  in  his  outward  aspect  to  a  sol- 
dier than  to  a  statesman.  The  face  is  one  that 
can  never  be  mistaken.  The  coarsest  caricatures 
are  like,  just  as  the  finest  photographs  or  most 
delicate  engravings  fail  toiconvey  an  idea  of  the 


infinite .  subtlety  of  expression,  thfc  play  'of  the 
mouth,  and — need  it  be  said — the  varying  expres- 
sion of  the  eye. — My  Diary  during  th€  Lust  Great 
War, 

Judges  of  Character. — Some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  surest  judge  of  youthful  character  must 
be  the  tutor,  and  there  is  a  passage  in  Isocrates 
on  this  head  not  without  interest.     He  was  an  ac- 
complished instructor,  and  he  tells  lis  he  always 
studied  to  discover  the  bent  of  those  who  attended 
his  lectures.     So,  after  due  observation,  he  would 
say  to  one,  "  You  are  intended  for  action,  and 
the  camp  is  the  life  that  will  become  you  ;"  to  an- 
other,   "You  should  cultivate   poetry;"   a  third 
was  adapted  to  the  passionate  exercitations  of  the 
Pnyx  ;  while  a  fourth  was  clearly  destined  for  the 
groves  and  porticoes  of  philosophy.     The  early 
Jesuits,  who  were  masters  o£education,  were  accus- 
tomed to  keep  secret  registers  ot  their  obser\*ations 
on  their  pupils ;  and  generations  afterwards,  when 
these  records  were  examined,  it  is  said  the  happy 
prescience  of  their  remarks  was  strikingly  proved 
by  the  subsequent  success  of  many  who  had  at- 
tained fame  in  arts  and  arms.     But  the  Jesuits, 
gentlemen,  whatever  they  may  be  now,  were  then 
very  clever  men ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
doubtful  whether  the  judgment  of  tutors  in  gene- 
ral would  be  as  infallible  as  that  of  Isocrates.    In 
the  first  place,  a  just  perception  of  character  is 
always  a  rare  gift.     When  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree, it  is  the  quality  which  specially  indicates 
the  leader  of  men.     It  is  that  which  enables  a 
General  or  a  Minister  to  select  the  fit  instrument 
for  the  public  purpose,   without   which  all  the 
preparations  for  a  campaign,  however  costly  and 
complete,  may  be  rendered  fruitless,  and  all  the 
deliberations  of  councils  and  all  the  discussions 
of  Parliament  prove  mere  dust  and  wind.     Scho- 
lars and  philosophers  are,  in  general,  too  much 
absorbed  by  their  owa  peculiar  studies  or  pursuits 
to  be  skilled  in  the  discrimination  of  character; 
and  if  the  aptitude  of  a  pupil  is  reo^nized  by 
them,  it  is  generally  when  he  has  evinced  a  dispo- 
sition to  excel  in  some  branch  of  acquirement 
which  has  established  their  own  celebrity. — Mr* 
DisraeWs  Ittaugural  Address  at  Glasgow. 

Athenian  Training.— The  early*tra!ning  of 
the  Athenian  boys  in  grammar  and  music  (as  the 
words  were  at  that  time  understood)  developed  a 
refinement  of  taste  which  became  instinctive ; 
the  close  and  constant  study  of  the  poets  of  their 
country  filled  their  minds  with  noble  thoughts  and 
beautiful  fancies  ;  and  the  assiduous  practice  of 
gymnastics  shaped  and  moulded  frames  of  manly 
grace  and  vigor.  But  that  which  made  the 
Athenian  intellect  what  it  was,  which  lent  it  its 
unrivaled  suppleness,  and  created  its  unfailing 
versatility,  was  not  so  much  the  formal  training  of 
boyhood  as  the  daily  intercourse  of  the  yoadiM 
citizen  with  acute  and  disciplined  philosophers.-^ 
National  Education  in  Greece, 
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IN   WESTMINSTER   ABBKY,   DECEMItER  3, 
BV   PROFESSOR    MAX   MUELLER,    M.A, 


The  number  of  religions  which  have  at- 
tained stability  and  permanence  in  the 
history  of  the  world  is  very  small.  If  we 
leave  out  of  consideration  those  vague  and 
varying  forms  of  faith  and  worship  which 
we  find  among  uncivilised  and  unsettled 
races,  among  racesignorant  of  reading  and 
writing,  who  have  neither  a  literature,  nor 
laws,  nor  even  hymns  and  prayers  handed 
down  by  oral  teaching  from  father  to  son, 
from  mother  to  daughter,  we  see  that  the 
number  of  the  real  historical  religions  of 
mankind  amounts  to  no  more  than  eight. 
The  Semitic  races  have  produced  three ; 
the  yiwisA,  the  Christian,  the  Afohamme- 
dan  ;  the  Aryan,  or  Indo-European  races, 
an  equal  number — the  Brahman,  the  Bud- 
dhist,  and  the  Parsi.  Add  to  these  the 
two  religious  systems  of  China,  that  of 
Confucius  and  Lao-tse,  and  you  have  be- 
Nkw  Skbies. -Vot.  XIX.,  No.  3 


fore  you  what  may  be  called  the  eight  dis- 
tinct languages  or  utterances  of  the  faith 
of  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  present  day  ;  you  have  before 
you  in  broad  outlines  the  religious  map  of 
the  whole  world. 

All  these  religions,  however,  have  a  his- 
tory, a  history  more  dee[>ly  interesting  than 
the  history  of  language,  of  literature,  of 
art,  or  politics.  Religions  are  not  un- 
changeable ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
always  growing  and  changing ;  and  if  they 
cease  to  grow  and  cease  to  change,  they 
cease  to  live.  Some  of  these  religions 
stand  by  themselves,  totally  independent 
of  all  the  rest ;  others  are  closely  united  or 
have  influenced  each  other  during  various 
stages  of  their  growth  and  decay.  They 
must  therefore  be  studied  together,  if  we 
wish  to  understand   their  rwJ  character, 
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their  growth,  their  decay,  and  their  resus- 
citations. Thus,  Mohammedanism  would 
be  unintelhgible  without  Christianity ; 
Christianity  without  Judaism:  and  there 
are  similar  bonds  that  hold  together  the 
great  religions  of  India  and  Persia — the 
faith  of  the  Brahman,  the  Buddhist,  and 
the  Parsi.  After  a  careful  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  these  religions,  and 
after  a  critical  examination  of  the  sacred 
books  on  which  all  of  them  profess  to  be 
founded,  it  has  become  possible  to  subject 
them  all  to  a  scientific  classification,  in  the 
same  manner  as  languages,  apparently  un- 
connected and  mutually  unintelligible, 
have  been  scientifically  arranged  and 
classified ;  and  by  a  comparison  of  those 
j)oints  which  all  or  some  of  them  share  in 
common,  as  well  as  by  a  determination  of 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  each,  a  new 
science  has  been  called  into  life,  a  science 
which  concerns  us  all,  and  in  which  all 
who  truly  care  for  religion  must  sooner  or 
later  take  their  part — the  Science  of  jRe- 
/ii^w//. 

Among  the  various  classifications*^which 
have  been  applied  to  the  religions  of  the 
world,  there  is  one  that  interests  us  more 
immediately  to-night,  1  mean  the  division 
into  JSt^ofi-A/issionafy  and  Afissiofuny  re- 
ligions. This  is  by  no  means,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  classification  based  on  an  un- 
important or  merely  accidental  characte- 
ristic ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rests  on  what  is 
the  very  heart-blood  in  every  system  of  hu 
man  faith.  Among  the  six  religions  of 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic  world,  there  are 
three  that  are  op[)Oscd  to  all  Missionary 
enterprise — Judaism,  Bralnmniism  and  Zo- 
roastriatiism;  and  three  that  have  a  Mis- 
sionary character  from  their  very  begin- 
ning— Buddhism^  Mohammedanism^  and 
C/irisiianity. 

The  T^'ws,  particularly  in  ancient  times, 
never  thought  of  spreatling  their  religion. 
Their  religion  was  to  them  a  treasure,  a  \)n- 
vilege,  a  blessing,  something  to  distinguish 
them,  as  the  chosen  peoi)le  of  God,  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  Jew  must  be  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham  :  and  when  in  later  times, 
owing  chiefly  to  political  circumstances, 
the  Jews  had  to  admit  strangers  to  some 
of  the  privileges  of  their  theocracy,  they 


looked  upon  them,  not  as  souls  that  had 
been  gained,  saved,  born  again  into  a  new 
brotherhood,  but  as  strangers,  as  Proselytes; 
which  means  men  who  have  come  to  them 
as  aliens,  not  to  be  trusted,  as  their  saying 
was,  until  the  twenty-fourth  generation.*' 

A  very  similar  feeling  prevented  the 
Brahmans  from  ever  attempting  to  prose- 
lytise those  who  did  not  by  birth  belong  to 
the  spiritual  aristocracy  of  their  country. 
Their  wish  was  rather  to  keep  the  light  to 
themselves,  to  repel  intruders;  they  went 
so  far  as  to  punish  those  who  happened  to 
be  near  enough  to  hear  even  the  sound  of 
their  prayers,  or  to  witness  their  sacrifices.t 

The  Parsi,  too,  does  not  wish  for  con- 
verts to  his  religion  ;  he  is  proud  of  his 
faith,  as  of  his  blood  ;  and  though  he  be- 
lieves in  the  final  victory  of  truth  and 
light,  though  he  says  to  every  man,  *  Be 
briglit  as  the  sun,  pure  as  the  moon,*  he 
himself  does  very  little  to  drive  away  »iri- 
tual  darkness  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
by  letting  the  light  that  is  within  him  shine 
before  the  world. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  the  other  cluster 
of  religions,  at  Buddhism^  Mohammedan- 
ism^ and  Christianity,  However  they  may 
differ  from  each  other  in  some  of  their 
most  essential  doctrines,  this  they  share  in 
common — they  all  have  faith  in  themselves, 
they  all  have  life  and  vigor,  they  want  to 
convince,  they  mean  to  conquer.  From 
the  very  earliest  dawn  of  their  existence 
these  three  religions  wen  missionary  :  their 
very  founders,  or  their  first  apostles,  recog- 
nised the  new  duty  of  spreading  the  truth, 
of  refuting  error,  of  bringing  the  whole 
world  to  acknowledge  the  paramount,  if 
not  the  divine,  authority  of  their  doctrines. 
That  is  what  gives  to  them  all  a  common 
expression,  and  lifts  them  high  above  the 
level  of  the  other  religions  of  the  world. 

Let  us  begin  with  Buddhism.  Wc 
know,  indeed,  very  little  of  its  origin  and 
earliest  growth,  for  the  earliest  beginnings 


*  DifTcrent  systems  of  cljissificalion  applied  to 

the  religions  of  the  world  are  discusse(l  in  my 

Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Religion,'  pp.  122- 
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*  *  Proselyto  nc  fidas  usque  nd  vigesimam  quar- 
tain  generalioncm.'  Jalkut  Ruth,  f.  163,  d.  ; 
Danz,  in  Meuschen,  *  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talm. 
illustr.'  p.  65 1. 

f  *  India,  I'ropjrcss  and  Condition,'  Blue  Book 
])rcsentcd  to  Parliament,  1S73,  P*  99«  *  It  is  as- 
serted (but  the  assertion  must  be  taken  with  re- 
serve), that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Hindu  religion  is  not  proselytising.  Any  number 
of  outsiders,  so  long  as  they  do  not  interfere  with 
estal)li>lied  castes,  can  form  a  new  caste,  and  call 
themselves  Hindus,  and  the  Brahmans  are  always 
ready  to  receive  all  who  submit  to  and  pay  them.' 
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of  all  religions  withdraw  themselves  by 
necessity  from  the   eye  of  the  historian. 
But  we  have  something  like  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  Great  Council,  held  at  Pa- 
taliputra,   246   b.c.,  in  which  the   sacred 
canon  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  was  set- 
tled, and  at  the  end  of  which  missionaries 
were  chosen  and  sent  forth  to  preach  the 
new  doctrine,  not  only  in  India,  but  far 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  that  vast  country.* 
We   possess    inscriptions    containing   the 
edicts  of  the  King  who  was  to  Buddhism 
what  Constantine  was  to  Christianity,  who 
broke  with  the  traditions  of  the  old  religion 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  recognised  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha  as  the  state  religion  of  In- 
dia.    We  possess  the  description  of  that 
Buddhist  Council,  which  was  to  India  what 
the  Council  of  Nicaea,  570  years  later,  was 
to  Europe ;  and  we  can  still  read  there  f  the 
simple  story,  how  the  chief  Elder  who  had 
presided  over  the  Council,  an  old  man, 
too  weak  to  travel  by  land,  and  carried 
from  his  hermitage  to  the  Council  in  a  boat 
— how  that  man,  when  the  Council  was 
over,  began  to  reflect  on  the  future,  and 
found  that  the  time  had  come  to  establish 
the  religion  of  Buddha  in  foreign  countries. 
He  therefore  dispatched  some  of  the  most 
eminent  priests  to  Cashmere,  Cabul,  and 
farther  west,  to  the  colonies  founded  by 
the  Greeks  in  Bactria,  to  Alexandria  on 
the  Caucasus,  an^  other  cities.     He  sent 
others  Northward  to  Nepaul,  and  to  the 
inhabited     portions    of    the     Himalayan 
mountains.     Another    mission  proceeded 
to  the  Dekhan,  to  the  people  of  Mysore, 
to  the   Mahrattas,  perhaps  to  Goa ;  nay, 
even  Birma  and  Ceylon  are  mentioned  as 
among  the  earliest  missionary  stations  of 
Buddhist  priests.     We  still  possess  accounts 
of    their    manner    of   preaching.     When 
threatened   by  infuriated  crowds,  one  of 
those   Buddhist  missionaries  said  calmly, 
'  Even  if  the  Gods  were  united  with  men, 
they  would  not  frighten  me  away.'     And 
when  he  had  brought  the  people  to  listen, 
he  dismissed  them  with  the  simple  i)rayer, 
'  Do  not  hereafter  give  way  to  pride  and 
anger ;  care  for  the  happiness  of  all  living 
beings,  and   abstain  from  violence.     Kx- 
tend  your  goodwill  to  all   mankind;  let 
there  be  peace   among   the  dwellers   on 
earth.' 

No  doubt,  the  accounts  of  the  successes 


achieved  by' those  early  missionaries  are  ex- 
aggerated, and  their  fights  with  snakes  and 
dragons  and  evil  spirits  remind  us  some- 
times of  the  legendary  accounts  of  the 
achievements  of  such  men  as  St.  Patrick  in 
Ireland,  or  St.  Boniface  in  Germany.  But 
the  fact  that  missionaries  were  sent  out 
to  convert  the  world  seems  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt ;  *  and  this  fact  represents 
to  us  at  that  time  a  new  thought,  new,  not 
only  in  the  history  of  India,  but  in  the 
history  of  the  whole  world.  The  recogni- 
tion of  a  duty  to  preach  the  truth  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  was  an  idea  op- 
posed to  the  deepest  instincts  of  Brahman- 
ism  ;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter 
on  the  first  missions,  we  read  the  simple 
words  of  the  old  chronicler,  *  Who  would 
demur, 'if  the  salvation  of  the  world  is  at 
stake  ?  '  we  feel  at  once  that  we  move  in 
a  new  world,  we  see  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day,  the  opening  of  vaster  horizons — we 
feel,  for  the  lirst  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  beating  of  the  great  heart  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Kordn  breathes  a  different  spirit ; 
it  does  not  invite,  it  rather  compels  the 
world  to  come  in.  Yet  there  are  passages , 
particularly  in  the  earlier  portions,  which 
show  that  Mohammed,  too,  had  realised 
the  idea  of  humanity,  and  of  a  religion  of 
humanity ;  nay,  that  at  first  he  wished  to 
unite  his  own  religion  with  that  of  the 
Jews  and  Christians,  comprehending  all 
under  the  common  name  oi  Islam.  Islam 
meant  originally  humility  or  devotion ;  and 
all  who  humbled  themselves  before  God, 
and  were  filled  with  real  reverence,  were 
called  Moslim,  *  The  Islam,'  says  Mo- 
hammed, *is  the  true  worship  of  God. 
When  men  dispute  with  you  say,  "  I  am  a 
Moslim."  Ask  those  who  have  sacred 
books,  and  ask  the  heathen  :  "  Are  you  a 
Moshm  ?"  If  they  are,  they  are  on  the 
right  path ;  but  if  they  turn  away,  then 
you  have  no  other  task  but  to  deliver  the 
message,  to  preach  to  them  the  Islam.'f 


•  Cf.  Mahavanso,  cap.  5. 
\  Cf.  Mahavanso,  cap.  12. 


*  In    some   of  the  places   mentioned   by   the 

*  Chronicle  '  as  amonjj  the  earliest  stations  of 
Buddhist  missions,  relics  have  been  discovered 
containing  the  names  of  the  very  missionaries 
mentioned   bv  the    *  Chronicle.'     See  Koeppen, 

*  Die  Religion  des  Buddha.'  p.  188. 

f  '  Islam  is  the  verbal  noun,  and  Moslim  the 
participle  of  the  same  root  which  also  yields  Sa- 
Idm^  peace,  and  salim  and  salym.  whole,  honest. 
Islam  means,  therefore,  to  satisfy  or  pacify  by 
forbearance;  it  also  means  simply  subjection.' 
Sprenger,  *  Mohammad,'  i.  p.  69;  iii.  486. 
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As  to  our  own  religion,  its  very  soul  is  mis- 
sionary, i)rogressive,  world-embracing;  it 
would  cease  to  exist  if  it  ceased  to  be  mis- 
sionary— if  it  disregarded  the  parting 
wortls  of  its  Founder :  *  (io  ye  therefore 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Cihost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  I  have  commanded ; 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.' 

It  is  tiiis  missionary  character,  peculiar  to 
these  three  religions,  Buddhism,  Moliam- 
medanism,  and  Christianity,  which  binds 
them  together,  and  lifts  them  to  a  higher 
sphere.  Their  differences,  no  doubt,  are 
great ;  on  some  points  they  are  o|jtposed 
to  each  other  like  dav  and  ni£rht.  But 
they  could  not  be  what  they  are,  they 
could  not  have  achieved  what  they  have 
achieved,  unless  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  love  had  been  alive  in  the  hearts 
of  their  founders,  their  first  messengers, 
and  missionaries. 

The  spirit  of  truth  'is  the  life-spring  of 
all  religion,  and  where  it  exists  it  must 
manifest  itself,  it  must  plead,  it  must  per- 
suade, it  must  convince  and  convert.  ]\Iis- 
sionary  work,  however,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  is  only  one  manifestation  of 
that  spirit ;  for  the  same  S[)irit  which  fills 
the  heart  of  the  missionary  with  daring 
abroad,  gives  courage  also  to  the  preacher 
lit  home,  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  that 
is  within  him.  The  religions  which  can 
boast  of  missionaries  who  left  the  old  home 
of  their  childhood,  and  parted  with  parents 
and  friends — never  to  meet  again  in  this 
life — who  went  into  the  wilderness,  willing 
to  spend  a  life  of  toil  among  strangers, 
ready,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  their  life  as 
witnesses  to  the  truth,  as  martyrs  for  the 
glory  of  (iod — the  same  religions  are  rich 
also  in  tiiose  honest  and  intrepid  inquirers 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  same  spirit  of 
truth,  were  ready  to  leave  behind  them  the 
cherisb.ed  creed  of  tlieir  cliildhood,  to 
separate  from  the  friends  they  loved  best, 
to  stand  alone  among  men  that  shrug 
their  shoulders,  and  ask  '  What  is  truth  ?  ' 
and  to  bear  in  silence  a  martyrdom  more 
galling  often  than  death  itself.  There  are 
men  who  say  that,  if  they  held  the  whole 
truth  in  their  hand,  they  would  not  open 
one  finger.  Such  men  know  little  of  the 
working  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  of  the  true 
missionary  spirit.  As  long  as  there  is 
doubt  and  darkness  and  anxiety  in   the 


soul  of  an  inquirer,  reticence  may  be  his 
natural  attitude.  But  when  once  doubt 
has  yielded  to  certainty,  darkness  to  light, 
anxiety  to  joy,  the  rays  of  truth  will 
burst  forth;  and  to  close  our  hand  or  to 
shut  our  lij)s,  would  be  as  impossible  as 
for  the  j)etals  of  a  flower  to  shut  themselves 
against  the  summons  of  the  sun  of  spring. 

What  is  there  in  this  short  life  that 
should  seal  our  lips?  What  should  we 
wait  for,  if  we  are  not  to  speak  /i^rg  and 
/io7i'  /  There  is  missionary  work  at  home 
as  much  as  abroad ;  there  are  thousands 
waiting  to  listen,  if  o^ie  man  will  but  speak 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  there 
are  thousands  starving,  because  they  can- 
not find  that  food  which  is  convenient  for 
them. 

And  even  if  the  sj^irit  of  truth  might  be 
chained  down  by  fear  or  prudence,  the 
spirit  of  love  would  never  yield.  Once 
recognise  the  common  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  not  as  a  name  or  a  theor)',  but 
as  a  real  bond,  as  a  bond  more  binding, 
more  lasting  than  the  bonds  of  family, 
caste,  and  race,  and  the  questions,  Why 
should  I  open  my  hand  ?  why  should  I 
open  my  heart  ?  why  should  I  speak  to 
my  brother?  will  never  be  asked  again. 
Is  it  not  far  better  to  speak  than  to  walk 
through  life  silent,  unknown,  unknowing? 
Has  any  one  of  us  ever  spoken  to  his 
friend,  and  oj)ened  to  hipi  his  inmost  soul, 
and  been  answered  with  harshness  or  re- 
pelled with  scorn  ?  Has  any  one  of  us, 
be  he  priest  or  layman,  ever  listened  to  the 
honest  questionings  of  a  truth-loving  soul, 
without  feeling  his  own  soul  filled  with 
love  ?  aye,  witliout  feeling  humbled  by  the 
very  honesty  of  a  brother's  confession  ? 

If  we  would  but  confess,  friend  lo 
friend,  if  we  would  be  but  honest,  man  to 
man,  we  should  not  want  confessors  or 
confessionals. 

If  our  doubts  and  difficulties  are  self- 
made,  if  they  can  be  removed  by  wiser 
and  better  men,  why  not  give  to  our  bro- 
ther the  opportunity  of  helping  us  ?  But 
if  our  difficulties  are  not  self-made,  if  they 
are  not  due  either  to  ignorance  or  pre- 
sumption, is  it  not  even  then  better  for  us 
to  know  that  we  are  all  carrying  the  same 
burden,  the  common  burden  of  humanity, 
if  hai)ly  we  may  find,  that  for  the  heavy 
laden  there  is  but  one  who  can  give  thera 
rest  ? 

There  may  be  times  when  silence  is 
gold,  and  speech  silver:   but  there  are 
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times  also  when    silence  is   death,  and 
speech  is  life — the  very  life  of  Pentecost. 

How  can  man  be  afraid  of  man  ?  How 
can  we  be  afraid  of  those  we  love  ? 

Are  the  young  afraid  of  the  old  ?  But 
nothing  delights  the  older  man  more  than 
to  see  that  he  is  trusted  by  the  young,  and 
that,  they  believe  he  will  tell  them  the  truth. 

Are  the  old  afraid  of  the  young  ?  But 
nothing  sustains  the  young  more  than  to 
know  that  they  do  not  stand  alone  in  their 
troubles,  and  that  in  many  trials  of  the 
soul  the  father  is  as  helpless  as  the  child. 

Are  women  afraid  of  men  ?  But  men 
ate  not  wiser  in  the  things  appertaining  to 
God  than  women,  and  real  love  of  God  is 
theirs  far  more  than  ours. 

Are  men  afraid  of  women  ?  But  though 
women^^may  hide  their  troubles  more  care- 
fully, their  heart  aches  as  much  as  ours, 
when  they  whisper  to  themselves,  *  Lord, 
I  believe,  help  thou  my  unbelief.* 

Are  the  laity  afraid  of  the  clergy  ?  But 
where  is  the  clergyman  who  would  not 
respect  honest  doubt  more  than  unques- 
tioning faith  ? 

'  Are  the  clergy  afraid  of  the  laity  ?  But 
surely  we  know  in  this  place  that  the  clear 
voice  of  honesty  and  humility  draws  more 
hearts  than  the  harsh  accents  of  dogmatic 
assurance  or  ecclesiastic  exclusiveness. 

A  missionary  must  know  no  fear :  his 
heart  must  overflow  with  love — love  of 
man,  love  of  truth,  love  of  God ;  and  in 
this,  the  highest  and  truest  sense  of  the 
word,  every  Christian  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
missionary. 

And  now,  let  us  look  again  at  the  reli- 
gions in  which  the  missionary  spirit  has 
been  at  work,  and  compare  them  with 
those  in  which  any  attempt  to  convince 
others  by  argument,  to  save  souls,  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth,  is  treated  with  pity 
or  scorn.  The  former  are  alive^  the  latter 
are  dying  or  dead. 

The  religion  of  Zoroaster — the  religion 
of  Cyrus,  of  Darius  and  Xerxes — which, 
but  for  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Sala- 
mis,  might  have  become  the  religion  of 
the  civilised  world,  is  now  professed  by 
only  100,000  souls — that  is  by  about  a 
ten- thousandth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world.  During  the  last  two  centuries 
their  number  has  steadily  decreased  from 
four  to  one  hundred  thousand,  and  another 
century  will  probably  exhaust  what  is  still 
left  of  tlie  worshippers  of  the. Wise  Spirit, 
Ahuramazda. 


The  Jews  are  about  thirty  times  the 
number  of  the  Parsis,  and  they  therefore 
represent  a  more  appreciable  portion  of 
mankind.  Though  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  ever  increase  in  number,  yet  such 
is  their  physical  vigor  and  their  intellec- 
tual tenacity,  such  also  their  pride  of  race 
and  their  faith  in  Jehovah,  that  we  can 
hardly  imagine  that  their  patriarchal  reli- 
gion and  their  ancient  customs  will  soon 
vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  tliough  the  religions  of  the  Parsis 
and  Jews  might  justly  seem  to  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  anti-missionary  spirit, 
how,  it  will  be  said,  can  the  same  be 
maintained  with  regard  to  the  religion  of 
the  Brahmans  ?  That  religion  is  still  pro- 
fessed by  at  least  110,000,000  of  human 
souls,  and,  to  judge  from  the  last  census, 
even  that  enormous  number  falls  much 
short  of  the  real  truth.  And  yet  I  do  not 
shrink  from  saying  that  their  religion  is 
dying  or  dead.  And  why  ?  Because  it 
cannot  stand  the  light  of  day.  The  wor- 
ship of  ..Siva,  of  Vish//u,  and  the  other 
popular  deities,  is  of  the  same,  nay,  in 
many  cases  of  a  more  degraded  and  savage 
character  than  the  worship  of  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva ;  it  belongs  to  a  stra- 
tum of  thought  which  is  long  buried  be- 
neath our  feet:  it  may  live  on,  like  the 
lion  and  the  tiger,  but  the  mere  air  of  free 
thought  and  civilised  life  will  extinguish 
it.  A  religion  may  linger  on  for  a  long 
time,  it  may  be  accepted  by  the  large 
masses  of  the  people,  because  it  is  there, 
and  there  is  nothing  better.  But  when  a 
religion  has  ceased  to  produce  defenders 
of  the  faith,  prophets,  champions,  martyrs, 
it  has  ceased  to  live;  and  in  this  sense 
Brahmanism  has  ceased  to  live  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years. 

It  is  true  there  are  millions  of  children, 
women,  and  men  in  India  who  fall  down 
before  the  stone  image  of  Vish;/u,  with  his 
four  arms,  riding  on  a  creature  half  bird, 
half  man,  or  sleeping  on  the  serpent ;  who 
worship  ^Siva,  a  monster  with  three  eyes, 
riding  naked  on  a  bull,  with  a  necklace  of 
skulls  for  his  ornament.  There  are  human 
beings  who  still  believe  in  a  god  of  war, 
Kartik<?ya,  with  six  faces,  riding  on  a  pea- 
cock, and  holding  bow  and  arrow  in  his 
hands ;  and  who  invoke  a  god  of  success, 
Gawejra,  with  four  hands  and  an  elephant's 
head,  sitting  on  a  rat.  Nay,  it  is  true 
that,  in  the  broad  daylight  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  figure  of  the  goddess 
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Kali  is  carried  through  the  streets  of  her 
own  city,  Calcutta,*  her  wild  dishevelled 
hair  reaching  her  feet,  with  a  necklace  of 
human  heads,  her  tongue  protruded  from 
her  mouth,  her  girdle  stained  with  blood. 
All  this  is  true ;  but  ask  any  Hindu  who 
can  read  and  write  and  tliink,  whether 
these  are  the  gods  he  believes  in,  and  he 
will  smile  at  your  credulity.  How  long 
this  living  death  of  national  religion  in 
India  may  last,  no  one  can  tell :  for  our 
purposes,  however,  for  gaining  an  idea  of 
the  issue  of  the  great  religious  struggle  of 
the  future,  that  religion  too  is  dead  and 
gone. 

The  three  religions  which  are  alive,  and 
between  which  the  decisive  battle  for  the 
dominion  of  the  world  will  have  to  be 
fought,  are  tiie  three  missionary  religions, 
Biuhihistn^  Mohiwimrdanisfn ^  and  Chrisii- 
aniiy.  Though  religious  statistics  are  per- 
haps the  most  uncertain  of  all,  yet  it  is 
well  to  have  a  general  conception  of  the 
forces  of  our  enemies ;  and  it  is  well  to 
know  that,  though  the  number  of  Ciiris- 
tians  is  double  the  number  of  Mohamme- 
dans, the  Buddhist  religion  still  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  religious  census  of 
mankind.t 

Buddhism  rules  supreme  in  Central, 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Southern  Asia, 
and  it  gradually  absorbs  whatever  there  is 
left  of  aboriginal  heathenism  in  that  vast 
and  poj)ulous  area. 

Mohammedanism  claims  as  its  own 
Arabia,  Persia,  great  parts  of  India,  Asia 
Minor,  Turkey,  and  l^gypt;  and  its  great- 
est conquests  by  missionary  efforts  are 
made  among  the  heathen  population  of 
Africa. 

Christianity  reigns  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  it  is  conquering  the  native 
races  of  i'olynesia  and  ^lelancsia,  while  its 
missionary  outposts  are  scattered  all  over 
the  world. 

Between  these  three  powers,  then,  the 
religious  battle  of  the  future,  the  Holy 
War  of  mankind,  will  have  to  be  fought, 
and  is  being  fought  at  the  j)resent  moment, 
though  apparently  with  little  effect.  To 
convert  a  Mohammedan  is  difficult;  to 
convert  a  Buddhist,  more  difficult  still;  to 


*  Lassen,  *  Indischc  Alterthumskundc,'  vol.  iv. 
P-  635. 

t  'Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,'  vol.  i.; 
'  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion,'  pp.  161,  216. 


convert  a  Christian,  let  us  hope,  well  nigh 
impossible. 

What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  use 
of  missionaries?  Why  should  we  spend 
millions  on  foreign  missions,  when  there 
are  children  in  our  cities  who  are  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance  ?  Why  should 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  some  of  the  noblest, 
boldest,  most  ardent  and  devoted  spirits 
and  send  them  into  the  wilderness,  while 
so  many  laborers  are  wanted  in  the  vine- 
yard at  home  ? 

It  is  right  to  ask  these  questions;  and 
we  ought  not  to  blame  those  political 
economists  who  tell  us  that  every  convert 
costs  us  200/.,  and  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  j)rogress  it  would  take  more  than  200,- 
000  years  to  evangelise  the  world.  There 
is  nothing  at  all  startling  in  these  figures. 
Every  child  born  in  Europe  is  as  much  a 
heathen  as  the  child  of  a  Melanesian  can- 
nibal ;  and  it  costs  us  more  than  200/.  to 
turn  a  child  into  a  Christian  man.  The 
other  calculation  is  totally  erroneous ;  for 
an  intellectual  harvest  must  not  be  calcu- 
lated by  adding  simply  grain  to  grain,  but 
by  counting  each  grain  as  a  living  seed, 
that  will  bring  forth  fruit  a  hundred  and  a 
thousand  fold. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  work  there  is 
for  the  missionary  to  do,  what  results  we 
may  expect  from  it,  we  must  distinguish 
between  two  kinds  of  work:  the  one  is 
parental^  the  other  contravcrsiaL  Among 
uncivilised  races  the  work  of  the  mission- 
ary is  the  work  of  a  parent ;  whether  his 
pupils  are  young  in  years  or  old,  he  has  to 
treat  them  with  a  parent's  love,  to  teach 
them  with  a  parent's  authority ;  he  has  to 
win  them,  not  to  argue  with  them.  I 
know  this  kind  of  missionary  work  is  often 
despised ;  it  is  called  mere  religious  kid- 
napping;  and  it  is  said  that  missionary 
success  obtained  by  such  means  proves 
nothing  for  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  that 
the  child  handed  over  to  a  Mohammedan 
would  grow  up  a  Mohammedan,  as  much 
as  a  child  taken  by  a  Christian  missionary 
becomes  a  Christian.  All  this  is  true; 
missionary  success  obtained  by  such  means 
proves  nothing  for  the  truth  of  our  Creeds : 
but  it  proves,  what  is  far  more  important, 
it  proves  Christian  love.  Read  only  the 
*  Life  of  Patteson,*  the  Bishop  of  Mela- 
nesia ;  follow  him  in  his  vessel,  sailing  from 
island  to  island,  begging  for  children,  carry- 
ing them  off  as  a  mother  her  new-boro 
child,  nursing  them,  washing  and  comb- 
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ing  them,  clothing  them,  feeding  them, 
teaching  them  in  his  Episcopal  Palace,  in 
which  he  himself  is  everything,  nurse,  and 
housemaid,  and  cook,  schoolmaster,  physi- 
cian, and  Bishop— read  there,  how  that 
man  who  tore  himself  away  from  his  aged 
father,  from  his  friends,  from  his  favorite 
studies  and  pursuits,  had  the  most  loving 
of  hearts  for  these  children,  how  indig- 
nantly he  repelled  for  them  the  name  of 
.  savages,  how  he  trusted  them,  respected 
them,  honored  them,  and  when  they  were 
formed  and  established,  took  them  back 
to  their  island  homes,  there  to  be  leaven 
for  future  ages.  Yes,  read  the  life,  the 
work,  the  death  of  that  man,  a  death  in 
very  truth,  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  others 
— and  then  say  whether  you  would  like  to 
suppress  a  profession  that  can  call  forth 
such  self-denial,  such  heroism,  such  sanc- 
tity, such  love.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  known  some  of  the  finest  and 
noblest  spirits  which  England  lias  produced 
during  this  century,  but  there  is  none  to 
whose  memory  I  look  up  with  greater 
reverence,  none  by  whose  friendship  I  feel 
more  deeply  humbled  than  by  that  of  that 
true  saint,  that  true  martyr,  that  truly  pa- 
rental missionary. 

The  work  of  the  parental  missionary  is 
clear,  and  its  success  undeniable,  not  only 
in  Polynesia  and  Melanesia,  but  in  many 
parts  of  India — (think  only  of  the  bright 
light  of  Tinnevelly) — in  Africa,  in  China, 
in  America,  in  Syria,  in  Turkey,  aye,  in 
the  very  heart  of  London. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  controver- 
sial missionary,  who  has  to  attack  the  faith 
of  men  brought  up  in  other  religions,  in 
religions  which  contain  much  truth,  though 
mixed  up  with  much  error.  Here  the 
difficulties  are  immense,  the  results  very 
discouraging.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at 
this.  We  know,  each  of  us,  but  too  well 
how  little  argument  avails  in  theological 
discussion ;  how  often  it  produces  the  very 
opposite  result  of  what  w^e  expected  ;  con- 
firming rather  than  shaking  opinions  no 
less  erroneous,  no  less  indefensible,  than 
many  articles  of  the  Mohammedan  or 
Buddhist  faith. 

And  even  when  argument  proves  suc- 
cessful, when  it  forces  a  verdict  from  an 
unwilling  judge,  how  often  has  the  result 
been  disappointing ;  because  in  tearing  up 
the  rotten  stem  on  which  the  tree  rested, 
its  tenderest  fibres  have  been  injured,  its 
roots  unsettled,  its  life  destroyed. 


We  have  little  ground  to  expect  that 
these  controversial  weapons  will  carry  the 
day  in  the  struggle  between  the  three 
great  religions  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  a  third  kind  of  missionary 
activity,  which  has  produced  the  most  im- 
portant results,  and  through  which  alone, 
I  believe,  the  final  victory  will  be  gained. 
Whenever  two  religions  are  brought  into 
contact,  when  members  of  each  live  toge- 
ther in  peace,  abstaining  from  all  direct 
attempt?  at  conversion,  whether  by  force 
or  by  argument,  though  conscious  all  the 
time  of  the  fact  that  they  and  their  religion 
are  on  their  trial,  that  they  are  being 
watched,  that  they  are  responsible  for  all 
they  say  and  do — the  effect  has  always 
been  the  greatest  blessing  to  both.  It 
calls  out  all  the  best  elements  in  each,  and 
at  the  same  time  keeps  under  all  that  is 
felt  to  be  of  doubtful  value,  of  uncertain 
truth.  Whenever  this  has  happened  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  it  has  generally 
led  either  to  the  reform  of  both  systems, 
or  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion. 

When  after  the  conquest  of  India  the 
violent  measures  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Hindus  to  Mohammedanism  had  ceased, 
and  Mohammedans  and  Brahmans  lived 
together  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  equa- 
lity, the  result  was  a  purified  Mohamme- 
danism and  a  purified  Brahmanism.*  The 
worshippers  of  Vish;/u,  Siva.,  and  other 
deities  became  ashamed  of  these  mytholo- 
gical gods;  and  were  led  to  admit  that 
there  was,  either  over  and  above  these 
individual  deities,  or  instead  of  them,  a 
higher  divine  power  (the  Para-Brahma), 
the  true  source  of  all  being,  the  only  and 
almighty  ruler  of  the  world.  Tliat  reh- 
gious  movement  assumed  its  most  impor- 
tant development  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Rdmdni/ga  founded 
the^  reformed  sect  of  the  worshippers  of 
Vish//u ;  and  again,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  his  fifth  successor,  Rdmdnanda^ 
imparted  a  still  more  liberal  character  to 
that  powerful  sect.  Not  only  did  he  abo- 
lish many  of  the  restrictions  of  caste,  many 
of  the  minute  ceremonial  observances  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  bathing,  but  he  re- 
placed the  classical  Sanskrit — which  was 
unintelligible  to  the  large  masses  of  the 
people — by  the  living  vernaculars,  in  which 
he  preached  a  purer  worship  of  God. 


*  Lassen,  *  Indische  Alterlhumskunde,*  vol.  iv. 
p.  606.     Wilson,  'Asiatic  Researches,' xvi. p.  21. 
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The  most  remarkable  man  of  that  time 
was  a  weaver,  the  pupil  of  Raman  an  da, 
known  by  the  name  of  Kabir.  He  indeed 
deserved  the  name  which  tlie  members  of 
tlic  reformed  sect  claimed  for  themselves, 
Avadhuta^  wliich  means  one  who  has 
shaken  olT  the  dust  of  superstition.  He 
broke  entirely  with  the  popular  mythology 
and  the  customs  of  the  <:ercmonial  law, 
and  addressed  himself  alike  to  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan.  According  to  him,  there 
is  but  one  (iod,  the  creator  of  the  world, 
without  beginning  and  end,  of  inconceiva- 
ble i)urity,  and  irresistible  strength.  The 
])ure  man  is  the  image  of  (lod,  and  after 
death  attains  community  with  (loil.  •  The 
commandments  of  Kabir  are  few  :  Not  to 
injure  anything  that  has  life,  for  lil'e  is  of 
God ;  to  s[)eak  the  truth  ;  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  world  ;  to  obey  the  teacher.  His 
])oetry  is  most  beautiful,  hardly  surpassed 
in  any  other  language. 

Still  more  important  in  the  history  of 
India  was  the  reform  of  Nanak,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Sikh  religion.  He,  too,  worked 
entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Kabir.  Ijoth 
labored  to  persuade  the  Hindus  and  Mo- 
hammedans that  the  truly  essential  parts 
of  their  creeds  wx*re  the  same,  that  they 
ought  to  discard  the  varieties  of  practical 
detail,  and  the  corruptions  of  their  teach- 
ers, for  tiie  worship  of  the  dii:  Onlv  Su- 
preme^ whether  he  was  termed  Allah  or 
Visliwu. 

The  effect  of  these  religious  reforms  has 
been  highly  beneficial ;  it  has  cut  into  the 
very  roots  of  idolatry,  and  has  spread 
throughout  India  an  intelligent  and  spiri- 
tual worship,  which  may  at  any  time  deve- 
loj)  into  a  higher  national  creed. 

The  same  effect  which  Mohammedanism 
produced  on  Hinduism  is  now  being  pro- 
duced in  a  much  higher  degree  on  the 
religious  mind  of  India  by  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  Christianiiv.  1'hat  silent  inllu- 
ence  began  to  tell  many  years  ago,  even 
at  a  time  when  no  missionaries  were  al- 
lowed within  the  territory  of  the  old  East 
India  Comj)any.  Its  first  representative 
was  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  born  just  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  in  1772,  who  died  at  13ris- 
tol  in  1833,  the  founder  of  the  Brahma- 
Samaj.  A  man  so  highly  cultivated  and 
so  highly  religious  as  he  was,  could  not 
but  feel  humiliated  at  the  spectacle  which 
the  popular  religion  of  his  country  pre- 
sented to  his  English  friends.  He  drew 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 


purer  religion  to  be  found  in  the  old 
sacred  writings  of  his  people,  the  Vedas. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  claim  for  the  Vedas 
a  divine  origin,  and  to  attempt  the  founda- 
tion of  a  reformed  faith  on  their  authority. 
In  this  attempt  he  Hiiled. 

No  doubt  the  Vedas  and  other  works 
of  the  ancient  poets  and  prophets  of  India 
contain  treasures  of  truth,  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten,  least  of  all  by  the 
sons  of  Imlia.  The  late  good  Lishop 
Cotton,  in  his  address  to  the  stiidents  of  a 
missionary  institution  at  Calcutta,  advised 
them  to  use  a  certain  hymn  of  the  Rig- 
Veda  in  their  daily  prayers.*  Nowhere 
do  we  ^find  stronger  arguments  against 
idolatry,  nowhere  has  the  unity  of  the 
Deity  been  upheld  more  strenuously 
against  the  errors  of  polytheism  than  by 
some  of  the  ancient  sages  of  India.  Even 
in  the  oldest  of  their  sacred  books,  the 
Rig-Veda,  composed  three  or  four  thou- 
sand years  ago — where  we  find  hymns 
addressed  to  the  different  deities  of  the 
sky,  the  air,  the  earth,  the  rivers — the  pro- 
test of  the  human  heart  against  many  gods 
breaks  forth  from  time  to  lime  with  no 
uncertain  sound.  One  poet,  after  he  has 
asked  to  whom  sacrifice  is  due,  answers, 
*to  Him  who  is  God  above  all  gods.'f 
Another  poet,  after  enumerating  the  names 
of  many  deities,  affirms,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  *  these  are  all  but  names  of  Him 
who  is  One.*  And  even  when  single  dei- 
ties are  invoked,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that,  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  each  one  of 
the  names  is  meant  to  express  the  highest 
conception  of  deity  of  which  the  human 
mind  was  then  capable.  The  god  of  the 
sky  is  called  Father  and  Mother  and 
Friend ;  he  is  the  Creator,  the  Upholder 
of  the  Universe ;  he  rewards  virtue  and 
punishes  sin ;  he  listens  to  the  prayers  of 
those  who  love  him. 

But  granting  all  this,  we  may  well  un- 
derstand why  an  attempt  to  claim  for  these 
books  a  divine  origin,  and  thus  to  make 
them  an  artificial  foundation  for  a  new 
religion,  failed.  The  successor  of  Ram 
Mohun  Roy,  the  present  head  of  the 
Brahma-Samaj,  the  wise  and  excellent 
Debendranath  Tagore,  was  for  a  time  even 
more  decided  in  holding  to  the  Vedas  as 


♦  Sec  *  Hrahmic  Questions  of  the  Day,'  1869. 
p.  16. 

f  '  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  literature,'  by 
M.  M.  (2nd  ed.),  p.  569, 
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the  sole  foundation  of  the  new  faith.  But 
this  could  not  last.  As  soon  as  the  true 
character  of  the  Vedas  *  which  but  few 
people  in  India  can  understand,  became 
known,  partly  through  the  efforts  of  native, 
partly  of  European  scholars,  the  Indian 
reformers  rehnquished  the  claim  of  divine 
inspiration  in  favor  of  their  Vedas,  and 
were  satisfied  with  a  selection  of  passages 
from  the  works  of  the  ancient  sages  of 
India,  to  express*  and  embody  the  creed 
which  the  members  of  the  Brahma-Samaj 
hold  in  common. f 

The  work  which  these  religious  refor- 
mers have  been  doing  in  India  is  excel- 
lent, and  those  only  who  know  what  it  is, 
in  religious  matters,  to  break  with  the  past, 
to  forsake  the  established  custom  pf  a 
nation,  to  oppose  the  rush  of  public  opi- 
nion, to  brave  adverse  criticism,  to  submit 
to  social  persecution,  can  form  any  idea  of 
what  those  men  have  suffered,  in  bearing 
witness  to  the  truth  that  was  within  them. 

They  could  not  reckon  on  any  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  Christian  Missidharies; 
nor  did  their  work  attract  mucli  attention 
in  Europe  till  very  lately,  when  a  schism 
broke  out  in  the  Bramah-Samjij  between 
the  old  conservative  party  and  a  new 
party,  led  by  Keshub  Chunder  Son.  The 
former,  though  willing  to  surrender  all  that 
was  clearly  idolatrous  in  the  ancient  reli- 
gion and  customs  of  India,  wished  to  re- 
tain all  that  might  safely  be  retained :  it  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  religion  of  India  dena- 
tionalised. The  other  party,  inspired  and 
led  by  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  went  further 
in  their  zeal  for  religious  purity.  All  that 
smacked  of  the  old  leaven  was  to  be  sur- 
rendered; not  only  caste,  but  even  that 
sacred  cord — the  religious  ribbon  which 
makes  and  marks  the  Brahman,  which  is 
to  remind  him  at  every  moment  of  his  life 
and  whatever  work  he  may  be  engaged  in, 
of  his  God,  of  his  ancestors,  and  of  his 
children — even. that  was  to  be  abandoned  ; 
and  instead  of  founding  their  creed  exclu- 
sively on  the  utterances  of  the  ancient 
sages  of  their  own  country,  all  that  was 
best  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  whole 
world  was  selected  and  formed  into  a  new 
sacred  Code. 

The  schism  between  these  two  parties  is 


deeply  to  be  deplored ;  but  it  is  a  sign  of 
life.  It  augurs  success  rather  than  failure 
for  the  future.  It  is  the  same  schism 
which  St.  Paul  had  to  heal  in  the  Church 
of  Corinth,  and  he  healed  it  with  the 
words,  so  often  misunderstood,  *  Know- 
ledge puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifieth.' 

In  the  eyes  of  our  missionaries  this  reli- 
gious reform  in  India  has  not^  found  much 
favor ;  nor  need  we  wonder  at*  this.  Their 
object  is  to  transplant,  if  possible,  Christi- 
anity in  its  full  integrity  from  England  to 
India,  as  we  might  wish  to  transplant  a 
full-grown  tree.  They  do  not  deny  the 
moral  worth,  the  noble  aspirations,  the 
self-sacrificing  zeal  of  these  native  refor- 
mers ;  but  they  fear  that  all  this  will  but 
increase  their  dangerous  influence,  and 
retard  the  progress  of  Christianity,  by 
drawing  some  of  the  best  minds  of  India, 
that  might  have  been  gained  over  to  our 
religion,  into  a  different  current.  They 
feel  towards  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  as 
Athanasius  might  have  felt  towards  Ulfi- 
las,  the  Arian  bishop  of  the  Goths;  and 
yet,  what  would  have  become  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Europe  but  for  those  Gothic 
races,  but  for  those  Arian  heretics,  who 
were  considered  more  dangerous  than 
downright  pagans  ? 

If  we  think  of  the  future  of  India,  and 
of  the  influence  wliich  that  country  has 
always  exercised  on  the  East,  the  move- 
ment of  religious  reform  which  is  now 
going  on  appears  to  my  mind  the  most 
momentous  in  this  momentous  century. 
If  our  missionaries  feel  constrained  to  re- 
pudiate it  as  their  own  work,  history  will 
be  more  just  to  them  than  tliey  tliem- 
selves.*  And  if  not  as  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  it  will  be  recognised 
hereafter  as  the  work  of  those  missionary 
Christians  who  have  lived  in  India,  as 
examples  of  a  true  Christian  life,  who  have 
approached  the  natives  in  a  truly  missio- 
nary spirit,  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  in  the 
spirit  of  love ;  whose  bright  presence  has 
thawed  the  ice,  and  brought  out  beneath 
it  the  old  soil,  ready  to  blossom  into  new 
Hfe.       These    Indian     puritans    are    not 


♦  *  The  Adi  Brahma-Samaj,  Its  Views  and  Prin- 
ciples,* Calcutta,  1870,  p.  10. 

f  *  A  Brief  History  of  the  Calcutta  Brahma-Sa- 
maj, 1868,' p.  51. 


*The  'Indian  Mirror  '(Sept.  10,  1869)  con- 
stantly treats  of  missionary  efforts  of  various  kinds 
in  a  spirit  which  is  not  only  friendly,  but  even  de- 
sirous of  reciprocal  sympathy ;  and  hopeful  that 
whatever  differences  may  exist  between  them  (the 
missionaries)  and  the  Hrahmos,  the  two  parties 
will  heartily  combine  as  brethren  to  exterminate 
idolatry,  and  promote  true  morality  in  India. 
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against  us  ;  for  all  the  highest  purposes  of 
life  they  are  with  us,  and  we,  I  trust,  with 
them.  What  would  the  early  Cliristians 
have  said  to  men,  outside  the  j)ale  of 
Christianity,  who  spoke  of  Christ  and  his 
doctrine  as  some  of  these  Indian  refor- 
mers? Would  they  have  said  to  them, 
*  Unless  you  speak  our  language  and  think 
our  thoughts,  unless  you  respect  our  Creed 
and  sign  our  Articles,  we  can  have  nothing 
in  common  with  you.' 

Oh !  that  Christians,  and  particularly  mis- 
sionaries, would  lay  to  heart  the  words  of 
a  missionary  Bishop  !*  *  I  have  for  years 
thought,'  writes  IJishop  Patteson,  *  that  we 
seek  in  our  Missions  a  great  deal  too  much 

to    make    English    Cliristians 

Evidently  the  heathen  man  is  not  treated 
fairly,  if  we  encumber  our  message  with 
unnecessary  requirements.  The  ancient 
Church  had  its  "selection  of  fundamen- 
tals." .  .  .  Anyone  can  see  what  mis- 
takes we  have  made  in  India.  .  .  . 
Few  men  think  themselves  into  the  state 
of  the  Eastern  mind.  .  .  .  We  seek  to 
denationalise  these  races,  as  far  as  1  can 
see ;  whereas  we  ought  surely  to  chan^^e  as 
Httie  as  jjossibic — only  what  is  clearly  in- 
comj)alible  with  the  simplest  form  of  Chris- 
tian teaching  and  i)ractice.  I  do  not  moan 
that  we  are  to  com[)romise  truth  .  .  . 
but  do  we  not  overlay  it  a  good  deal  with 
human  traditions ! ' 

If  we  had  manv  such  missionaries  as  \X\- 
shop  Patteson  and  Bishop  Cotton,  if  (Chris- 
tianity were  not  only  preached,  but  lived 
in  that  spirit,  it  would  then  prove  itself 
what  it  is — the  religion  of  humanity  at  large, 
large  enough  itself  to  take  in  all  shades  and 
diversities  of  character  and  race. 

And  more  than  that — if  this  true  mis- 
sionary spirit,  this  spirit  of  truth  and  love, 
of  forbearance,  of  trust,  of  toleration,  of 
humility,  were  once  to  kindle  the  hearts 
of  all  those  chivalrous  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  the  message  of  the  Clospel  which 
they  have  to  deliver  would  then  become 
as  great  a  blessing  to  the  giver  as  tcj  the 
receiver.  l\ven  now,  missionary  work 
unites,  b(nh  at  home  and  abroad,  those 
who  are  widely  separated  by  the  barriers 
of  theological  sects.f 

•*  Life  uf  John  Coleiidjie  ratteson/  by  C.  M. 
Yongc,  ii.  p.  167. 

f  The  large  body  of  Eur(»pean  and  American 
mif:sionaries  sctllcd  in  India  brinj;  their  various 
moral  infliiencos  to  bear  upon  the  country  with  the 
greater  force,  because  they  act  together  with  a 


It  might  do  so  far  more  still.  When  we 
stand  before  a  common  enemy,  we  soon 
forget  our  own  small  feuds.  But  why? 
Often,  I  fear,  from  motives  of  prudence 
only  and  selfishness.  Can  we  not,  then, 
if  we  stand  in  spirit  before  a  common 
friend — can  we  not,  before  the  face  of  God, 
forget  our  small  feuds,  for  very  shame  ?  If 
missionaries  admit  to  their  fold  converts 
who  can  hardly  understand  the  equivocal 
abstractions  of  our  Creeds  and  formulas,  is 
it  necessary  to  exclude  those  who  under- 
stand them  but  too  well  to  submit  the 
wings  of  their  free  spirit  to  such  galling 
chains  ?  When  we  try  to  think  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  God,  what  are  all  those  formulas 
but  the  stammerings  of  children,  which 
only  a  loving  father  can  interpret  and  un- 
derstand !  The  fundamentals  of  our  reli- 
gion are  not  in  these  poor  Creeds ;  true 
Christianity  lives,  not  in  our  belief,  but  in 
our  love — ///  our  love  of  God^  and  in  our 
Io7u*  of  man,  founded  on  our  love  of  God. 

That  is  the  whole  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
that  is#he  religion  to  be  preached  to  the 
whole  world,  that  is  the  Gospel  which  will 
conquer  all  other  religions — even  Buddhism 
and  Mohammedanism — which  will  win  the 
hearts  of  all  men. 

There  can  never  be  too  much  love,  though 
there  may  be  too  much  faith — ^particularly 


compactness  whicli  is  but  little  understood. 
Thouj;]i  belonj;ing  to  various  denominations  of 
<  Ihristians,  yet  from  the  nature  of  their  work,  their 
isolated  position,  and  their  long  cx])ericnce,  they 
have  been  led  to  think  rather  of  the  numerous 
qiie.^lions  on  which  they  agree,  than  of  those  on 
which  they  dilTer,  and  they  co-operate  heartily  to- 
gether. Localities  are  divided  among  them  by 
friendly  arrangements,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
it  is  a  fixed  rule  among  them  that  they  will  not  in- 
terfere with  each  other's  converts  and  each  other's 
s])heres  i)f  duty.  School  books,  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  and  religious  works,  prepared  by  vari- 
ous nnS'iions,  are  used  in  common ;  and  help  and 
imjM-oveinents  secured  by  one  mission  arc  freely 
placed  at  the  command  of  all.  The  large  body  of 
missionaries  resident  in  each  of  the  presidency 
tt)\vns  form  missionary  conferences,  hold  periodic 
meelings,  and  act  together  on  public  matters. 
They  have  frecjuently  addressed  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment on  important  social  questions  involving 
the  welfare  of  the  native  community,  and  have  sug- 
gested valua])le  improvements  in  existing  laws. 
During  the  j^ast  twenty  years,  on  five  occasions. 
general  conferenars  have  been  held  for  mutual 
consultation  respecting  their  missionary  work ; 
and  in  January  la>t,  at  the  latest  of  these  gather- 
ings, at  Allahabad,  I2t  missionaries  met  together 
belonging  to  twenty  different  societies,  and  includ- 
ing several  men  of  l<mg  experience  who  have  been 
twenty  years  in  India  (*  India,  Progress  and  Con- 
dition, 1873,'  p.  124). 
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when  it  leads  to  the  requirement  of  exactly 
the  same  measure  of  faith  in  others.  Let 
those  who  wish  for  the  true  success  of  mis- 
sionary work  learn  to  throw  in  of  the  abun- 
dance of  their  faith ;  let  them  learn  to  de- 
mand less  from  others  than  from  them- 
selves. That  is  the  best  offering,  the  most 
valuable  contribution  which  they  can  make 
to  day  to  the  missionary  cause. 

Let  missionaries  preach  the  Gospel  again 
as  it  was  preached  when  it  began  the  con- 
quest of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Go- 
thic nations ;  when  it  had  to  struggle  with 
powers  and  principalities,  with  time-hon- 
ored religions  and  triumphant  philosophies, 
with  pride  of  civilisation  and  savagery  ot 
life — and  yet  came  out  victorious.  At  that 
time  conversion  was  not  a  question  to  be 
settled  by  the  acceptance  or  rejection  ot 
certain  formulas  or  articles ;  a  simple  prayer 
was  often  enough :  *  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner.' 

There  is  one  kind  of  faith  that  revels  in 
words,  there  is  another  that  can  hardly  find 
utterance:  the  former  is  like  riches  that 
come  to  us  by  inheritance;  the  latter  is 
like  the  daily  bread,  which  each  of  us  has 
to  win  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  We  can- 
not expect  the  former  from  new  converts ; 
we  ought  not  to  expect  it  or  to  exact  it,  for 
fear  that  it  might  lead  to  hypocrisy  or  su- 
perstition. The  mere  believing  of  miracles, 
the  mere  repeating  of  formulas  requires  no 
effort  in  converts,  brought  up  to  believe  in 
the  Pura//as  of  the  13rahmans  or  the  Bud- 
dhist 6"atakas.  They  find  it  much  easier  to 
accept  a  legend  than  to  love  God,  to  repeat 
a  creed  than  to  forgive  their  enemies.  In 
this  respect  they  are  exactly  like  ourselves. 
Let  missionaries  remember  that  the  Chris- 


tian faith  at  home  is  no  longer  what  it  was, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  one  creed 
to  preach  abroad,  another  to  preach  at  home. 
Much  that  was  formerly  considered  as  es- 
sential is  now  neglected ;  much  that  was 
formerly  neglected  is  now  considered  as  es- 
sential. I  think  of  the  laity  more  than  of  the 
clergy:  but  what  wouldjthe  clergy  be  with- 
out the  laity  ?  There  are  many  of  our  best 
men,  men  of  the  greatest  power  and  influ- 
ence in  literature,  science,  art,  politics,  aye 
even  in  the  Church  itself,  who  are  no  longer 
Christian  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 
Some  imagine  they  have  ceased  to  be 
Christians  altogether,  because  they  feel  that 
they  cannot  believe  as  much  as  others  profess 
to  believe.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  these 
men,  nor  shall  we  lose  them  if  we  learn  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  satisfied  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  with  what  satisfies  many  a 
hard-working  missionary.  If  Christianity 
is  to  retain  its  hold  on  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, if  it  is  to  conquer  in  the  Holy  War  of 
the  future,  it  must  throw  oft' its  heavy  armor, 
the  helmet  of  brass  and  the  coat  of  mail, 
and  face  the  world  like  David,  with  his 
staff,  his  stones  and  his  sling.  We  want 
less  of  creeds,  but  more  of  trust;  less  of 
ceremony,  but  more  of  work ;  less  of  solem- 
nity, but  more  of  genial  honesty ;  less  of 
doctrine,  but  more  of  love.  There  is  a 
faith,  as  small  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
but  that  grain  alone  can  move  mountains, 
and  more  than  that,  it  can  move  hearts. 
Whatever  the  world  may  say  of  us,  of  us  of 
little  faith,  let  us  remember  that  there  was 
one  who  accepted  the  offering  of  the  poor 
widow.  She  threw  in  but  two  mites, 
but  that  was  all  she  had,  even  all  her  liv- 
ing. 


•♦•  —  — 


SIR   EDWIN    LANDSEER. 


BY    MISS   THACKERAY. 


When  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  Edwin 
Landseer  used  to  ask  his  mother  to  set  him 
a  copy  to  draw  from,  and  then — so  his 
sisters  have  told  me — complain  that  she  al- 
ways drew  one  of  two  things,  either  a  shoe 
or  a  currant  pudding,  of  both  of  which  he 
was  quite  tired.  No  wonder  that  this  was 
insufficient  food  for  the  eager  young  spirit 
for  whose  genius  in  after  life  two  kingdoms 
were  not  too  wide  a  range.  The  boy,  when 
he  was  a  little  older,  and  when  his  bent 
seemed  more  clearly  determined,  went  to 


his  father  and  asked  him  for  teaching.  The 
father  was  a  wise  man  and  told  his  son 
that  he  could  not  himself  teach  him  to  be  a 
painter,  that  Nature  was  the  only  school, 
Observation  the  true  and  only  teacher.  He 
told  little  Edwin  to  use  his  own  powers  ; 
to  think  about  all  the  things  he  saw ;  to 
copy  everything  :  and  then  he  turned  the 
boy  out  with  his  brothers — they  were  all 
three  much  of  an  age — to  draw  the  world 
as  it  then  existed  upon  Hampstead  Heath. 
There  seem  to  have  been  then,  as  now,  Ut- 
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tie  donkeys  upon  the  common,  old  horses 
grazing  the  turf  and  gorse,  and  chickens 
and  children  at  ]>lay,  though  I  fear  that 
now,  alas  !  no  little  curly-headed  boy  is 
there  storing  up  treasures  for  the  use  of  a 
wliole  generation  to  come. 

Day  after  day.  tlie  children  used  to 
spend  uj)on  the  Jtleath  in  the  fresh  air,  at 
their  sj)orts  and  their  llights,  but  learning 
meanwhile  their  early  lesson.  Tiieir  elder 
sister  used  to  go  with  them,  a  young  men- 
tor to  keep  these  frolicsome  spirits  within 
bounds.  One  can  imagine  the  litde  party, 
buoyant,  active,  in  the  full  delightful  spring 
of  early  youth.  Perhaps  youth  is  a  spe- 
cial attribute  belonging  to  artistic  natures, 
to  th(jse  whose  whom  the  gods  have  fa- 
vored, and  the  old  fanciful  mythology  is 
not  all  a  fal)le.  .  .  .  Some  bovs  are  never 
young.  When  I  last  saw  Sir  Mdwin  Land- 
seer,  something  of  this  inilescribable  y<nuh- 
ful  brii^hlness  still  seemed  to  be  with  him, 
althouf^h  the  cloud  which  dimme«l  his  la- 
ter years  had  already  partiall/  fallen.  But 
the  cruel  cloud  is  mure  than  half  a  century 
distant  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
and,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  the  whole 
flood  of  life,  and  work,  and  achievement 
lies  between. 

Little  Kdwin  painted  a  picture  in  these 
very  early  days,  which  was  afterwards 
sold.  It  was  called  the  *'  Mischief-mak- 
ers :"  a  mischievous  boy  had  tied  a  log 
of  wood  to  the  tail  of  a  mischievous  don- 
key. The  little  donkey's  head  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  may  have  been  drawn 
upon  Ilampstead  lleadi — a  careful  black- 
lead  donkey,  that  croj)peil  the  turf  and 
looked  uj)  one  day,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
with  a  puz/led  face.  Perhaps  it  was  won- 
dering at  the  si/e  of  the  artist  standing 
opposite,  with  his  little  symi)athetic  hand 
at  work.  The  drawing  is  marked  "  K. 
Landseer,  five  years  old."  This  little  don- 
key, of  the  line  of  Balaam's  ass,  had  al- 
ready found  out  the  secret  and  knew  how- 
to  speak  in  his  own  language  to  the  youth- 
ful ])rophet.  Our  little  proj)het  needs  no 
warning  on  his  journey  ;  he  is  not  about  to 
barter  his  sacred  gift,  and  from  II amp- 
stead  Heath,  and  from  many  a  wider 
moor,  he  will  honestly  give  his  blessing  to 
the  tribes  as  they  come  up.  The  tribe  of 
the  poor;  the  tribe  of  the  hardworking 
rich  ;  the  tribe  of  Manchester  ;  the  tribe  of 
lielgravia.  Which  is  there  among  them 
that  has  not  been  the  better  for  it  ?  There 
are  other  sketches  in  the  frame  at  the  Ken- 


sington Museum  ;  a  policeipan  pointed 
them  out  to  me.  "  He  knew  Sir  Edwin's 
pictures  well,  and  his  sketches,  too  ;  why, 
he  was  only  six  year  old  when  he  draw 
that  dog,"  said  the  policeman,  kindly. 
The  dog  is  a  pointer  curling  its  tail ;  there 
is  the  household  cat,  too,  with  broad  face 
and  feline  eyes.  There  is  a  more  elabo- 
rate sketch  done  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
])robably  representing  the  same  pointer 
grown  into  an  ancient  model  now,  and 
j^romoted  from  black-lead  to  water-color. 
The  yoimg  i)ainter  himself  must  have  been 
near  starting  in  life  by  this  time  ;  bom  with 
his  fiiiry  gift,  the  time  was  come  to  reveal  it. 

Litde  Kdwin  was  eight  years  old  when 
he  first  engraved  a  plate  of  etchings ;  asses* 
heads,  sheep,  donkeys  were  all  there,  and 
then  came  a  second  plate  for  lions  and 
tigers.  He  was  always  drawing  animals. 
When  he  was  thirteen  he  exhibited  the 
portrait  of  a  j^ointer  and  puppy,  and  also  the 
l)ortrait  of  Mr.  Sunpson's  mule,  "  by.  Mas- 
ter K.  i^andseer,"  as  mentioned  in  the  cat- 
alogue. In  this  year  his  father  took  him 
to  Ilaydon  the  painter,  for  there  is  a  no- 
tice in  Haydon's  '*  Diary"  : — 

*' In  1815  Mr.  Landseer,  the  engraver, 
had  brought  me  his  sons,  and  said  :  *  When 
do  you  intend  to  let  your  beard  grow 
and  take  pupils  ?  '  1  said,  *  If  my  instruc- 
tions are  useful  or  valuable,  now.'  *  Will 
you  let  my  boys  come  ?  *  1  said,  *  Certain- 
ly.* Charles  and  Thomas,  it  was  immedi- 
ately arranged,  should  come  ever}'  Monday 
morning,  when  I  was  to  give  them  work 
for  the  week.  1m  1  win  took  my  dissections 
of  the  lion,  and  I  advised  him  to  dissect 
animals  as  the  only  mode  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  their  construction. 

*•  This  very  incident  generated  in  me  the 
desire  to  form  a  school,  and  as  the  Land- 
seers  made  raj)id  progress,  I  resolved  to 
communicate  my  system  to  others." 

In  181 7  Landseer  exhibited  a  picture  of 
"  Brutus,"  the  family  friend.  After  "  Bru- 
tus" comes  a  picture  called  "  Fighting 
Dogs  getting  Wind,"  which  was  his  first 
real  success.  It  was,  I  believe,  bought  by 
that  friendly  umpire  of  art,  Sir  George 
Beaumont.  In  18 18  Wilkie  writes  ap- 
provingly to  Haydon,  saying  :  "  Geddes 
has  a  gooil  head,  Etty  a  clever  piece,  and 
young  Landseer's  jackasses  are  also  good." 
Most  of  those  facts  1  have  read  in  a  help- 
ful little  biogra])hy  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  which  contains  a  list  of  Sir 
Edwin's  early  works.    The  list  is  a  marvel 
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of  length  and  industry.  There  are  many 
etchings  mentioned,  and  among  them- 
"  Recollections  of  Sir  Walter  and  Lady 
Scott."  When  Sir  Edwin  gave  up  etching, 
it  was  Thomas  Landseer  who  engraved 
his  pictures.  And  here  I  can  not  help  add- 
ing that,  looking  over  the  etchings  of  that 
early  time,  and  of  later  date,  my  admiration 
has  not  been  alone  for  Sir  Edwin,  but  for 
his  brother's  work  as  well. 

Haydon's  advice  about  depicting  lions 
seems  to  have  stood  the  young  student  in 
good  stead.  There  is  mention  made  of 
roaring  and  prowling  lions,  of  a  lion  dis- 
turbed at  his  meal,  on  a  canvas  six  feet  by 
eight.  Haydon,  as  we  know,  was  for  ex- 
tremes of  canvas  and  other  things.  I 
heard  a  philosopher  describe  him  only 
yesterday  as  "  a  strange  medley  of  genius 
and  vanity,  of  high  intention  and  money 
op>erations — a  man  wlio  did  good  work  in 
his  time,  and  who  died  for  jealousy  of  Tom 
Thumb.'*  Leslie,  in  his  autobiography, 
has  his  appreciative  word  for  Haydon : 
"  I  was  captivated  with  Haydon's  art,"  he 
writes,  "which  was  then  certainly  at  its 
best,  and  tried,  but  with  no  success,  to 
imitate  the  richness  of  his  color  and  im- 
pasto  ...  At  a  much  later  period  I  was 
struck  with  his  resemblance  to  Charles 
Lamb's  *  Ralph  l^igod,  Esq.,'  that  noble 
type  of  the  great  race  of  men — *  the  men 
who  borrow.*  I  even  thought,  before 
Lamb  declared  Fenwick  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  Bigod,  that  Haydon  was  the  man, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  Lamb  did  not 
think  of  him  as  well  as  of  Fenwick.  All 
the  traits  were  Haydon's.  Bigod  had  an 
undeniable  way  with  him.  He  had  a 
cheerful,  open  exterior,  a  quick,  jovial  eye, 
a  bald  forehead,  just  touched  with  grey, 
cana  fides.  He  anticipated  no  excuse,  and 
found  none.  Wl>en  1  think  of  this  man — 
his  fiery  glow  of  heart,  his  swell  of  feeling 
— how  magnificent,  how  ideal  he  was,  how 
great  at  the  midnight  hour,  and  when  I 
compare  him  with  the  companions  with 
whom  I  have  associated  since,  I  grudge 
the  saving  of  a  few  idle  ducats,  and  think 
that  I  am  fallen  into  thfe  society  of  lenders 
and  little  men." 

There  is  a  sketch  in  Mr.  Symonds's 
book  about  Greek  poets  which  also  recalls 
Haydon,  and  gives  us  a  classical  image 
of  him  in  brazen  sandals  and  purple 
draperies. 

In  1822,  Landseer  received  a  premium 
from  the  British  Institution  for  a  picture 


called  "The  Larder  Invaded."  In  1824, 
he  paints  the  celebrated  "Catspaw:  the 
monkey*s  device  for  eating  hot  chestnuts.*' 
It  was  sold  for  100/.,  and  would  fetch  near 
3,000/.  now.  Then  he  is.  made  A.R.A.; 
and  in  1826  the  scene  changes  from  lions* 
dens  and  monkeys*  pranks  to  the  well- 
loved  moors  and  lakes — to  the  misty, 
fresh,  silent  life  of  the  mountain  that  he 
has  brought  into  all  our  homes. 

Some  of  his  earliest  paintings  are  illustra- 
tions out  of  Walter  Scott's  romances.  He 
loved  Scott  from  the  beginning  to  the  very 
end  of  his  life,  and  kept  some  of  his  books 
and  some  of  Shakespeare's  plays  by  his 
bedside,  to  read  when  he  could  not  sleep. 
One  of  his  very  first  oil  pictures,  however, 
was  not  out  of  a  book :  it  was  the  portrait 
of  his  sister  as  a  little  baby  girl,  toddHng 
about  in  a  big  bonnet. 

There  is  a  pretty  litdc  paragraph  in 
Leslie's  autobiography,  about  Landseer 
after  he  became  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  "  Edwin  Landseer,'*  he  says, 
' "  who  entered  the  Academy  ver}'  early, 
was  a  pretty  little  curly-headed  boy,  and 
he  attracted  Fuseli's  attention  by  his 
talents  and  gentle  manners.  Fuseli  would 
look  round  for  him  and  say,  *  Where  is  my 
little  dog'doy:  " 

The  few  words  tell  their  story,  and  at 
the  same  time  reveal  the  kind  heart  of  the 
writer,  who  all  his  life  seems  to  have  ad- 
mired and  loved  his  younger  companion, 
of  whom  there  is  frequent  mention  in  his 
books.  "  Art  may  be  learnt,  but  can't  be 
taught,"  says  Leslie,  as  the  elder  Landseer 
had  said.  "  Under  Fuseli's  wise  neglect 
Wilkie,  Mulrcady,  Etty,  Landseer,  and 
Haydon  distinguished  themselves,  and 
were  the  better  for  not  being  made  all 
alike  by  teaching,  if  indeed  that  could  have 
been  done." 

Fuseli's  system  seems  to  have  been  to 
come  in  with  a  book  in  his  hand  and  to 
sit  reading  nearly  the  whole  time  he  re- 
mained with  the  students;  and  here  1 
cannot  help  saying  that,  notwithstanding 
his  gentle  vindication,  Leslie  himself  fol- 
lowed a  very  different  method.  It  is  true 
that  when  he  taught  young  painters  he 
used  to  say  very  little,  but  "  he  would  take 
the  brushes  and  the  pallet  himself  and 
show  them  a  great  deal,**  says  his  son 
George. 

It  is  now  about  fifty  years  since  the 
little  dog'boy  (who  was  only  some  nineteen 
years  old)  set  up  in  life  for  himself,  hired  a 
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tiny  little  cottage  with  a  studio  in  St. 
John's  Wood.  The  district  even  now  is 
silent  and  unenclosed  in  many  places.  In 
those  days  it  must  have  been  almost  a 
country  place.  A  garden-paling  divided 
tlie  painter  and  his  young  household  from 
friendly  neighbors ;  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie, 
his  sister  and  housekeeper  in  those  youth- 
ful days,  has  told  us  of  pleasant  early 
times  and  neighborly  meetings  before  the 
great  eddying  wave  of  lite  and  popu- 
larity had  reached  the  quiet  place ;  while 
tlie  young  man  works  and  toils  at  his  art, 
and  faces  the  early  difiiculties  and  anxieties 
that  ojjpress  him,  and  that  even  his  fairy 
gift  cannot  altogether  avert. 

In  one  of  the  notices  upon  his  pictures  it 
is  said  tliat  as  a  boy  and  a  youth  he  haunted 
shows  ot  wild  beasts  with  his  sketch-book, 
and  the  matches  of  rat-killing  by  terriers. 
Cannot  one  picture  the  scene,  the  cruel 
sport ;  the  crowd  looking,  on,  stupitl  or  vul- 
garly excited,  and  there,  among  coarse  and 
heavy  glances  and  dull  scowling  looks, 
shines  the  bright  young  face,  not  seeing 
the  things  that  the  dull  eyes  are  watching, 
but  discerning  the  something  beyond — the 
world  within  the  world — that  life  within 
common  life  that  genius  makes  clear  to  us  ? 

What  are  the  old  legends  worth  if  this 
is  not  what  they  mean  ?  Our  Sir  Or[)heus 
plays,  ami  men  ami  animals  are  brought 
into  his  charme<l  circle.  Qualities  delicate, 
indescribable,  symj)atliies  between  nature 
and  human  nature  are  revealed. 

There  is  a  description  in  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's  Trausjormaiion  of  Donatello 
nnd  the  animals.  The  young  count  calls 
in  the  forest,  filling  the  air  with  a  modu- 
lated breath:  the  poet  describes  the  broad 
dialect — broad  as  the  symi^itlues  of  nature 
— in  which  the  human  brother  speaks  to 
the  inarticulate  brotherhood  that  i>rowl  the 
woods  or  soar  ui)on  the  wing;  intelligible 
to  sucii  extent  as  to  win  their  confidence; 
and  then  comes  the  descrijaion  of  their 
answer : 

"  Donatello  paused  two  or  three  times 
and  seemed  to  listen  ;  then,  recommencing, 
he  poured  his  spirit  and  life  more  earnestly 
into  the  strain  ;  and,  finally — or  else  the 
sculptor's  hope  and  imagination  deceived 
him — soft  treads  were  audii>le  up(m  the 
fallen  leaves.  There  was  a  rustling  among 
the  shrubbery,  a  whirr  of  wings,  moreover, 
that  hovered  in  the  air.  It  may  have 
been  all  an  illusion ;  but  Kenyon  fancied 
that  he  could  distinguish  the  stealthy,  cat- 


like movement  of  some  small  forest  citizen; 
that  he  could  even  see  a  doubtful  shadow 
if  not  really  its  substance.  But  all  at  once, 
whatever  might  be  the  reason,  there  en- 
sued a  hurried  rush  and  scamper  of  little 
feet." 

Some  such  art  as  Donatello's  must  have 
belonged  to  our  Sir  P^dwin. 

There  is  a  world  to  which  some  favored 
spirits  belong  by  natural  right :  others, 
more  distant  from  its  simple  inspiration, 
want  the  interpreter  who  is  to  tell  them 
the  meaning  of  those  sudden  brown  lights 
and  wistful  glances  ;  those  pricking  ears 
and  tails  a-quiver ;  those  black  confiding 
noses,  humorous  and  simple,  snuffing  and 
sniffing  the  heathery  breezes.  It  is  he 
who  has  summoned  those  little  feet  for  us, 
coming,  as  in  Donatello's  charm,  suddenly 
scampering  down  the  mountain  pass  ;  we 
seem  to  hear  the  gentle  flurry  ;  or  again, 
we  are  on  the  mountain  itself  :  the  figures 
lie  motionless  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  the 
stag  is  unconscious  and  quietly  grazing,  in 
branching  dignity;  it  is  the  little  doe, 
watchful,  with  sweet,  up-pricked  head, 
who  is  turning  to  give  the  alarm ;  or 
again  it  mny  be  a  tranquil  mist  through 
which  the  light  forms  are  passing ;  or  a 
stag  wounded  and  trailing  across  the  sun- 
set waters  to  die. 

Who  does  not  know  the  picture  called 
'*  Susi>ense" ;    the  noble  hound  watching 
at  its  master's  closed  door  ?     The  painter 
has   jxiinted   a   whole    heart,   tender  re- 
j)roach,  ijilence,  steady  trust,  anxious  pa- 
tience,    'i'he   theme    is    utterly  pathetic, 
anil  tells  its  story  straight  to  the  bystand- 
er ;  the  door  is  closed  fast  and  will  never 
open  ;  the  frayed    feather  from  the  mas- 
ter's plume  has  fallen  to  the  ground.     He 
must  have  been  carried  by,  for  there  is  a 
drop  of  blood  upon  the  feather  and  an- 
other on  the  floor  beyond,  and  the  help- 
less tender  friend  has   been  shut  out.    I 
can  hardly  imagine  any  picture  more  tran- 
quil, more  pathetic.  Who  that  has  ever  been 
shut  out,  but  will  understand  the  pang? 

And  then,  again,  what  home-like 
glimpses  do  we  owe  to  Landseer — ^he  has 
l)ainted  warnitii,  content,  and  fidelity. 
Look  at  that  firesitle  party;  the  tender 
contentment  of  the  colley,  whose  faithful 
nose  is  guarding  the  old  shepherd's  slip- 
pers ;  or  the  highland  breakfast  scene, 
with  its  gentle,  almost  maternal,  humors ; 
the  baby,  the  proud  mother,  the  little  fat 
puppies  that  are  a  pleasure  to  behold.    In 
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ell-known  painting  of  the  "  Shep- 
;  Last  Mourner,"  the  pathos  consists 
ich  in  that  which  is  not  as  in  that 
is  there.  The  dog  with  silent  care 
lis  head  upon  the  lonely  coffin.  He 
lot  understand  very  much  about  it 
ife  he  can  understand,  not  death, 
reling  is  more  touching  in  its  incom- 
ess  than  if  he  could  grasp  anything 
id  the  present  strange  wistful  mo- 
Is  there  aspiration  in  such  a  pic- 
There  is  natural  religion  most  cer- 
,  as  there  must  be  in  all  true  nature, 
lint  depicted  in  agony,  no  painted 
le,  could  give  a  more  vivid  realisa- 
f  simple  natural  feeling,  of  the  mys- 
s  love  and  fidelity  which  is  in  life, 
r'hich  the  very  dog  can  understand, 
silently  watches  by  his  old  master's 

• 

I  write  a  friend  is  saying  that  some 
s  complain,  and  not  without  justice, 
[^andseer,  in  some  instances,  makes 
limals  almost  too  human.  The  pic- 
•f  Uncle  Tom  and  his  wife  in  chains 
sen  instanced.  In  the  "  Triumph  of 
is"  the  blending  of  animal  and  hu- 
lature  is  almost  painful  to  look  at, 
t  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  its  night- 
like vividness  to  those  peaceful  cliffs 
ng  on  the  wall  beyond,  where  the 
daylight  comes  over  the  crisping 
5,  where  the  children  are  at  play,  and 
leep  grazing  at  the  cannon  mouth, 
e  can  recognise  in  some  of  the  earlier 
ngs  of  Sir  Pklwin  the  impression  of 
lental  companionship  of  those  who 
iced  the  school  of  art  at  the  begin- 
)f  this  century.     Regarding  this,  the 

1  of  Wilkie,  of  Mulready,  I  can  only 
nee  more  to  Leslie's  temperate  criti- 

"  Every  great  painter,"  he  says, 
ies  us  into  a  world  of  his  own,  where, 
give  ourselves  up  to  its  guidance,  we 
ind  much  enjoyment,  but  if  we  cavil 
jry  step,  we  may  be  sure  there  is  a 
r  fault  in  ourselves  than  any  we  can 
^er  in  him." 

do  not  lower  our  individuality 
se  we  submit  for  a  time  and  learn  to 
e  from  different  points  of  view.  I 
Dften  heard  my  father  say  that  every 
ler  who  has  anything  in  him  imitates 
>ody  else  at  first,  and  a  true  and  ori- 
worker  does  not  lose  but  gains  by 
ig  himself  for  a  time  into  the  spirit 
ers. 

2  school    which    preceded    Edwin 


Landseer  was  a  placid  and  practical 
school,  lookine  for  harmonies  rather  than 
for  contrasts,  somewhat  wanting  in  emo- 
tion and  vividness  of  feeling.  The  meteor- 
like Turner  blazed  across  the  path  of  these 
quiet  students  without  inspiring  them  with 
his  own  dazzling  and  breathless  grasp  of 
time  and  light,  Leslie,  writing  of  art, 
looks  back  wistfully  to  the  times  of  Stoth- 
art,  Fuseli,  of  Wilkie,  Lawrence,  Etty,  and 
Constable ;  but  with  all  their  harmony  of 
color  and  merits  of  natural  expression, 
they  do  not  strike  the  human  chords  that 
Sir  Edwin  has  struck  in  his  highest  mo- 
ments of  inspiration.  This  much  one 
cannot  deny  that  his  pictures  are  unequal, 
sometimes  overcrowded,  sometimes  want- 
ing in  tone  and  color  ;  there  are  subjects 
too  which  seem  scarce  worthy  of  his  con- 
summate pencil.  His  very  popularity  is  a 
hard  test,  and  the  constant  reproduction  o 
his  pictures  on  every  wall  must  needs 
blunt  their  fresh  interest.  But  this  is  hy- 
percriticism.  .  How  many  blank  front  par- 
lors, how  many  long  dull  passages  and 
tiresome  half  hours  of  life  has  he  changed 
and  brightened.  Remembering  some 
of  these  half  hours,  one  could  almost 
wish  that  none  but  pleasant  associations 
might  belong  to  those  familiar  apparitions 
of  playful  paws  and  trustful  noses.  A 
pretty  little  page  returning  from  the  chase 
was  the  playfellow  of  our  own  early  life  ; 
the  sun  fell  on  his  innocent  head  as  he 
hung  on  the  wall  of  our  high-perched 
Paris  home.  Here,  by  a  foggier  fireside, 
the  children  grow  up  companionably  with 
the  dear  big  dog  that  is  saving  the  little 
child  from  the  sea.  It  was  the  beneficent 
painter  himself  who  sent  this  big  dog  to 
live  with  us  with  a  friendly  cyplier  in  a 
corner  of  the  frame. 

A  friend  has  told  us  the  story  of  another 
dog  bestowed  by  the  same  kind  hand: 
"  About  ten  years  ago  Sir  Edwin  wished 
me  to  keep  a  dog,  thinking  that  when  I 
came  home  I  should  not  be  so  lonely ;  he 
also  said  that  he  would  look  for  one  for 
me  himself  I  told  him  that  my  business 
occupations  would  not  allow  me  to  give  a 
dog  proper  attention,  and  although  Sir 
E(lwin  mentioned  the  subject  more  than 
once  I  still  refused.  About  a  month  af- 
terwards he  came  to  dine  with  me  one  day, 
and  when  he  arrived  he  brought  a  beauti- 
fully finished  picture  of  a  dog,  saying,  *  Here 
H.,  I  have  brought  you  a  parlor  boarder, 
I  hope  you  won't  turn  him  out  of  doors,' " 
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A  writer  in  the  Daily  News^  in  a  charm- 
ingly written  notice,  (Jcscribes  Sir  Kdwhi's 
manner  of  working : 

"His  method  of  composition  was  re- 
markably Uke  Scott's,  except  in  the  point 
of  tlie  early  rising  of  the  hitter.  Landscer 
went  late  to  bed  and  rose  very  late — com- 
ing down  to  breakfast  at  noon  ;  but  he 
had  been  composing  i)erha|)S  for  hours. 
Scott  declared  that  the  most  fertile  mo- 
ments for  resour<x:s,  in  invention  especial- 
ly, were  those  between  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, or  rather  before  opening  the  eyes  from 
slcej),  while  the  brain  was  wide  awake. 
This,  much  prolonged,  was  Landseer's 
time  for  composing  his  pictures.  His 
conception  once  complete,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  ra[)ulity  of  his  execution.  In 
his  b^st  days,  before  his  sense  of  failing 
eyesight  and  the  rivalship  of  rising  | ire- 
Raphael  ite  art  aggravated  his  painlul  fas- 
tidiousness, his  rapidity  was  quite  as  mar- 
vellous as  Scott's.  The  speed  was  owing 
to  decision,  and  his  decision  was  owing  to 
the  thorough  elaboration  of  his  subject  in 
Jiis  mind  before  he  committed  it  to  the 
management  of  his  masterly  hand."  The 
stories  are  numberless  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  executed  his  work.  There  are 
two  little  King  C'harles'  in  the  South  Ken- 
.sington  Museum,  wonders  of  completeness 
and  masterly  i)ainting,  whose  skins  are 
silk,  whose  eyes  gleam  with  light.  They 
were  sairl  to  have  been  painted  in  two 
days.  I  have  read  somewhere  also  the 
melancholy  fact  in  addition  that  both  the 
poor  little  creatures  died  by  violent  deaths. 

The  Daily  Ncius  quotes  a  rabbit  picture 
exhibited  in  the  J  British  (iallery  under 
which  Sir  Kdwin  wrote  "  painted  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour." 

'I'he  first  time  I  was  ever  in  Sir  Fdwin's 
studio  was  about  twelve  years  ago,  when 
we  drove  there  one  summer's  day  with  my 
father  to  see  a  picture  of  the  "  Highland 
Flood  "  just  then  completed.  We  came 
away  talking  of  the  picture,  touched  by  the 
charm  and  the  kindness  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  laden  with  the  violets  from  the 
garden,  which  he  had  given  us.  Another 
time  the  master  was  no  longer  there,  but 
his  house  still  o])ened  hospitably  with  a 
kind  greeting  for  old  days'  sake  from  those 
who  had  belonged  to  him  and  who  had 
known  my  father.  We  were  let  in  at  the 
side  gate.  There  stood  the  great  white 
house  that  we  remembered;  we  crossed 
the  garden,  where  the  dead  leaves  were 


still  heaped,  and  some  mist  was  hanging 
among  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
so  by  an  entrance  lined  with  pictures  into 
the  creat  studio  once  more,  where  all  the 
memories  and  pictures  were  crowding, 
hanging  to  the  walls,  piled  against  the  ea- 
sels. \S<t  seemed  to  be  walking  into  the 
shrine  of  a  long  life,  and  one  almost  felt 
ashamed,  and  as  if  one  were  surprising  its 
secrets.  All  about  the  walls  and  on  the 
ceiling  were  time  stains  spreading  in  a  dim 
veil ;  he  used  to  say  that  he  hated  white- 
wash, and  that  he  would  never  allow  any 
workman  but  himself  about  the  place.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  first  as  if  the  cloud  of  his 
later  days  still  hung  about  the  room, 
where  he  had  suffered  so  many  cruel  hours; 
but,  looking  again,  there  were  his  mmy 
bright  and  sweet  fancies  meeting  us  on 
every  side,  and  the  gloom  suddenly  dis- 
pelled. Everywhere  are  beautiful  and 
charming  things,  that  strike  one  as  one 
looks.  Perhaps  it  is  a  tender  little  calfs 
head  tied  by  its  nose,  perhaps  a  flock  of 
shee[)  against  a  soft  grey  sky.  There  are 
okl  companions  over  the  chimney,  Sir 
Roderick  and  David  Roberts  looking  out 
of  a  gloom  of  paint ;  there  is  a  lion  roaring 
among  the  rocks  that  seems  to  fill  the 
room  with  its  din. 

As  we  look  around  we  see  more  pictures 
and  sketches  of  every  description.  There 
is  a  little  princess,  in  green  velvet,  feeding 
a  great  Newfoundland  dog ;  there  is  the 
picture  of  the  young  man  dying  in  some 
calm  distant  place,  with  a  little  quivering 
living  dog  upon  his  knee  looking  up  into  his 
lace;  near  to  this  stands  a  lovely  Httle 
sketch  about  which  Miss  Landseer  told  us 
a  little  Story.  One  day  the  painter  was  at 
work  when  they  came  hurriedly  to  tell  him 
that  the  Queen  was  riding  up  to  his  gar- 
den-gate, and  wished  him  to  come  out  to 
her.  He  was  to  see  her  mounted  upon 
her  horse  for  a  picture  he  was  to  paint.  It 
seemed  to  me  like  some  fanciful  little  story 
out  of  a  fairy  tale,  or  some  old-world 
legend.  The  young  painter  at  his  art;  the 
young  queen  cantering  up,  followed  by 
her  court,  and  passing  on,  and  the  sketch 
remaining  to  tell  the  story.  He  has  paint. 
ed  in  the  old  archway  at  Windsor  Castle ; 
the  light  and  queenly  figure  is  drifting 
from  beneath  it,  other  people  are  follow- 
ing, the  sun  is  shining.  Many  of  these 
sketches  are  hasty,  but  there  is  not  one 
that  does  not  bear  traces  of  the  master's 
hand. 
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!  all  know  Sir  Joshua's  often-quoted 
jr  to  Lord  Holland,  when  he  asked 
ow  long  he  had  been  painting  his 
e, 

.11  my  life,"  is  written  in  many  a  pic- 
as it  is  written  indeed  in  many  a  face, 
the  likeness  of  Gibson,  with  his  keen 
cast  head,  simple,  manly,  and  refined. 
t  his  whole  life  written  there  ?  With 
Mill  of  this  noble  portrait  rises  a  vi- 
mhin  a  vision  of  another  studio  miles 
ears  away.  The  click  of  the  work- 
hammer  comes  echoing  through  Ro- 
junshine — the  marble  dust  is  lying  in 
p  at  our  feet — there  stands  the  sculp- 
his  working  dress,  pointing  to  the 
of  color  in  the  Venus'  waving  hair. 
*re  is  another  portrait  in  the  room,  to 
the  painter  has  given  all  his  best  and 
5t  work.  He  has  opened  his  magic 
■Pandora's  was  nothing  to  it — and 
stands  a  lady  with  her  child  in  her 

endowed  with  a  gentle  might  of 
,  of  womanly  instinct  and  beauty, 
alby's  little  foot  is  caught  in  the  lace- 
of  the  shawl ;  the  mother's  face  is 
i  aside.  It  is  a  charming  group,  re- 
full  of  sentiment.  But  for  all  women 
1  Landseer  had  this  courteous  feeling 
ily  deference.  There  is  a  Highland 
T  sitting  with  a  little  Highland 
in  her  arms  among  limpid  grays  and 
IS ;  there  is  a  lovely  marchioness 
a  dear  little  chubby  innocent-eyed 
upon  her  knee.  It  is  all  the  same 
J,  the  same  grace  and  tenderness  of 
jsion. 

skin  describes  somewhere  the  atti- 
)f  mind  in  which  a  true  artist  should 
work.  Sham  art  concocts  its  effect 
bit ;  it  puts  in  a  light  here,  a  shade 
i    piles   on   beauties,  rubs   in  senti- 

The  true  painter  will  receive  the 
ssion  straight  from  the  subject,  and 
keeping  to  that  precious  impression, 
upon  it  with  all  his  skill  and  power 
ention.  Anybody  can  understand 
iflference.  Even  great  artists  like 
;eer  sometimes  paint  pictures  out  of 
vith  their  own  natures,  where  the 
r's  skill  is  evident,  and  his  industry, 
5  heart  is  not. 

here  is  his  heart  in  many  a  delight- 
etch  and  completed  work : — in  the 
able  dogs'  heads,"  that  my  compan- 
ed  so  much,  with  eyes  flashing  and 
g  from  the  canvas ;  in  the  pointer's 
ig  along  the  ground ;  in  the  sports- 
iw  Series. — ^Vol.  XIX.,  No.  3 


manlike  eagerness  and  stir  of  the  "  otter- 
hunt  ; "  in  the  tender  uplifted  paw  of  the 
little  dog  talking  to  Godiva's  horse;  in 
many  a  sketch  and  completed  picture. 

When  Landseer  first  became  intimate 
with  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  he  was  not  a  rich 
man,  nor  had  he  ever  been  able  to  save 
any  money,  but  under  this  excellent  and 
experienced  good  advice  and  manage- 
ment the  painter's  affairs  became  more 
flourishing.  When  Mr.  Bell  died,  his 
partner  devoted  himself,  as  he  had  done, 
to  Sir  Edwin's  interests.  The  little  old 
cottage  had  been  added  to  and  enlarged 
meanwhile,  the  great  studio  was  built,  the 
park  was  enclosed,  the  pictures  and  prints 
multiplied  aaid  spread,  the  painter's  popu- 
larity grew. 

One  wonderful — never  to  be  forgotten 
— night  my  father  took  us  to  see  some 
great  ladies  in  their  dresses  going  to  the 

Queen's  fancy  ball.     We  drove  to 

House  (it  is  all  very  vague  and  dazzlingly 
indistinct  in  my  mind).  We  were  shown 
into  a  great  empty  room,  and  almost  im- 
mediately some  doors  were  flung  open, 
there  came  a  blaze  of  light,  a  burst  of 
laughing  voices,  and  from  a  many-twin- 
kling dinner-table  rose  a  company  that 
seemed,  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  as  if 
all  the  pictures  in  Hampton  Court  had 
come  to  life.  The  chairs  scraped  back, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  advanced  to- 
gether over  the  shining  floors.  I  can  re- 
member their  high  heels  clicking  on  the 
floor :  they  were  in  the  dress  of  the  court 
of  King  Charles  II. ;  the  ladies  beautiful, 
dignified,  and  excited.  There  was  one, 
lovely  and  animated,  in  yellow  ;  I  remem- 
ber her  pearls  shining.  Another  seemed 
to  us  even  more  beautiful,  as  she  crossed 
the  room  all  dressed  in  black — but  she,  I 
think,  was  not  going  to  the  ball ;  and  then 
somebody  began  to  say,  "  Sir  Edwin  has 
promised  to  rouge  them,"  and  then  every- 
body to  call  out  for  him,  and  there  was 
also  an  outcry  about  his  moustaches  that 
'  really  must  be  shaved  off,'  for  they  were 
not  in  keeping  with  his  dress.  Then,  as 
in  a  dream,  we  went  ofl  to  some  other 
great  house,  Bath  House  perhaps,  where 
one  lady,  more  magnificently  dressed  than 
all  the  others,  was  sitting  in  a  wax-lighted 
dressing-room,  in  a  sumptuous  sort  of  con- 
scious splendor,  and  just  behind  her  chair 
stood  a  smiling  gentleman,  also  in  court 
dress,  whom  my  father  knew,  and  he  held 
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up  something  in  one  hand  and  laughed, 
and  said  he  must  go  back  to  the  house 
from  whence  we  came,  and  the  laliy  thank- 
ed him  and  called  him  Sir  Edwin.  We 
could  not  understand  who  this  Sir  Edwin 
was,  who  seemed  to  be  wherever  we  went. 
Nor  why  he  should  put  on  the  rouge. 
Then  the  majestic  lady  showed  us  her 
beautiful  jewelled  shoe,  and  one  person, 
who  it  was  I  cannot  remember,  suddenly 
fell  on  her  knees  exclaiming,  "  Oh,  let  me 
kiss  it."  Then  a  fairy  thundering  chariot 
carried  off  this  splendid  lady,  and  the  nose- 
gays of  the  hanging  footmen  seemed  to 
scent  the  air  as  the  equipage  drove  off 
under  the  covered  way.  .  Perhaps  all  this 
is  only  a  dream,  but  I  think  it  is  true :  for 
there  was  again  a  third  house  where  we 
found  more  pictures  alive,  two  beautiful 
young  pictures  and  their  mother,  for  whom 
a  parcel  was  brought  in  post-haste  con- 
taining a  jewel  all  dropping  with  pearls. 
Events  seem  so  vivid  when  people  are 
nameless,  are  only  faces  not  lives,  when  all 
life  is  an  impression.  That  evening  was 
always  the  nearest  approach  to  a  live  fairy 
tale  that  we  ever  lived,  and  that  ball  more 
brilliant  than  any  we  ever  beheld. 

No  wonder  Edwin  Landseer  liked  the 
society  of  these  good-natured  and  splendid 
people,  and  no  wonder  they  liked  his. 
To  be  a  delightful  companion  is  in  itself 
no  small  gift.  Edwin  Landseer's  company 
was  a  wonder  of  charming  gaiety,  I  have 
heard  my  father  speak  of  it  with  the  pride 
he  used  to  take  in  the  gifts  of  others. 

I  see  a  note  about  nothing  at  all  lying 
on  the  table,  which  a  friend  has  sent 
among  some  others  of  sadder  import;  but 
it  seems  to  give  a  picture  of  a  day's  work, 
written  as  it  is  with  '*  the  palette  in  the 
other  hand,"  at  'the  time  of  Sir  Edwin's 
health  of  labor  and  popularity. 

"  I  shall  like  to  be  scolded  by  you,"  he 
writes.  "  This  eve  I  dine  with  Lord 
Hardin ge,  and  have  to  go  to  Lord 
Londesborough's  after  the  banquet,  and 
then  to  come  back  here  to  R.  A.  Leslie, 
who  has  a  family  hop— which  I  am  afraid 
will  entirely  fill  up  my  time,  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  delighted  to  say  yes. 
Pray  give  me  another  opportunity. 

"  Written,  with  my  palette  in  the  other 
hand,  in  honest  hurry." 

Perhaps  Edwin  Landseer  was  the  first 
among  modern  painters  who  restored  the 
old  traditions  of  a  certain  sumptuous  habit 
of  living  and  association  with  great  per- 


sons. The  charm  of  manner  of  which 
kind  Leslie  spoke  put  him  at  ease  in  a 
world  where  charm  of  manner  is  not  with- 
out its  influence,  and  where  his  brilliant 
gifts  and  high-minded  scrupulous  spirit 
made  him  deservedly  loved,  trusted,  and 
popular.  To  artistic  natures  especially, 
there  is  something  almost  irresistible  in 
the  attraction  of  beauty  and  calm  leisure, 
refinement.  They  seem  to  say  more  per- 
haps than  such  things  are  re^y  worth  in 
themselves — a  lovely  marchioness  leaving 
her  world  of  brilliant  conversation  and 
well-rubbed  plate  and  beautifully  dressed 
companions  of  high  rank  to  devote  herself 
to  a  little  baby,  or  to  tend  some  gentle 
home  affection,  is  certainly  a  more  attrac- 
tive impersonation  of  domesticity  than  the 
worried  and  untidy  materfamilias  in  the 
suburban  villa  who  has  been  wearily  and 
ignobly  struggling  with  a  nraid-of-all-work, 
and  whose  way  of  loving  and  power  of 
affection  is  so  hurried  and  distracted  by 
economies  of  every  sort. 

Lords  and  ladies  have  to  thank  ^he  in- 
tellectual classes  for  many  of  the  things 
that  make  their  homes  delightful  and  com- 
plete :  for  the  noble  pictures  on  their  walls, 
the  books  that  speak  to  them,  the  arts 
that  move  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  intelli- 
gent classes  might  in  their  turn  learn  to 
adorn  their  own  homes  with  something  of 
the  living  art  which  belongs  to  many  of 
these  well  bred  people,  who  sometimes 
win  the  best  loved  of  the  workers  away 
from  their  companions  and  make  them 
welcome.      No  wonder    that    men    not 
otherwise  absorbed  by  home  ties  are  de- 
lighted and  charmed  by  a  sense  of  artistic 
fitness  and  tranquillity,  which  surely  might 
be  more  widely  spread,  by  a  certain  gen- 
tleness and  deference  that  often  strike  one 
as  wanting  among  many  good,  wise,  and 
true  hearted  people,  who  might  with  ad- 
vantage improve  their  own  manner  and 
their  wives'  happiness  by  some  admixture 
of  chivalry  in  the  round  of  their  honest 
hard-working  existence. 

A  friQ.nd  has  sent  me  the  following 
pages,  which  describe  Sir  Edwin  at  this 
time,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  give 
them  here  as  they  have  come  to  me. 

"  *  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men,'  was  not  applicable  to 
Landseer.  Though  not  one  of  its  great* 
est  men,  he  was  a  man  of  acknowlraged 
genius,  and  was  courted,  admired,  made 
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(< 


Dear 


"  February  2,  1856. 

-,  — I  must  not  allow  more 


time  to  vanish  without  thanking  you  for 
that  old  friendly  note  of  yours,  re-read 
some  days  ago.  I  fully  expected  to  thank 
you  personally  on  Wednesday  last,  only  it 
was  the  wrong  eve.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  my  brother 
Charles  is  so  much  better.  The  seaside 
has  put  him  on  his  legs  again.  When  are 
you  to  be  at  home  ?  Remember  me  to 
Mr.  Craufurd  and  his  darling  daughter. 
"  Believe  me  gratefully 

and  sincerely  yours." 

^  **  My  worn-out  old  pencil  will  work 
with  friendly  gladness  in  an  old  friend's 
service,"  he  writes  to  my  father,  who  had 
asked  him  to  draw  a  sketch  for  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 

Some  years  after : — 

"  I  quite  forgot  that  I  dined  with  a 
group  of  doctors  (a  committee)  at  two 
o'clock.  R.A.  business  after  dinner. 
This  necessity  prevents  me  kissing  hands 
before  your  departure.  Don't  become  too 
Italian;  don't  speak  broken  English  to 
your  friends  on  your  return  to  our  village, 
where  you  will  find  no  end  of  us  charmed 
to  have  you  back  again ;  and  amongst 
them,  let  me  say,  you  will  find  old  E.  L. 
sincerely  glad  to  see  his  unvarying  K.  P. 
once  more  by  that  old  fireside." 

So  he  writes  in  ''67^  to  the  friend  to 
whom  I  owe  the  notes  already  given  here. 
There  is  the  '*  true  ring,"  as  he  himself 
says,  in  these  faithful  greetings  continued 
through  a  lifetime.  And  now  that  the  life 
is  over,  the  friend  still  seems  there,  and  his 
hand  stretches  faithfully  from  the  little 
blue  page. 

He  writes  again  September  2,  1864  : — 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  bring  Mrs. 
Brookfiekl  to  my  lion  studio  to-morrow 
between  five  and  six  o'clock  ?  I  have 
forgotten  her  address,  or  would  not 
trouble  you.  Have  you  still  got  that 
cruel  dagger  in  your  sleeve  ?  If  you  can 
also  lasso  my  friend  Erookfield  1  shall  be 
grateful,  and  beg  you  to  believe  me  your 
used  up  old  friend,  E.  L." 

A  little  later  I  find  a  note  written  in 
better  spirits.  His  work  is  done,  and 
those  great  over-weighing  sphinxes  are  nrf 
longer  upon  his  mind.  "  The  colossal 
clay,"  he  says,  "  is  now  in  Baron  Maro- 
chetti's  hands,  casting  in  metal.     When 


No.  2  is  in  a  respectable  condition  remind 
me  of  Colonel  Hamley's  kind  and  highly 
flattering  desire  to  see  my  efforts.  We 
can,  on  the  3rd,  discuss  pictures,  lions, 
and  friends. 

"  Your's  always,  E.  L." 

What  efforts  his  work  had  cost  him,  and 
what  a  price  he  paid  for  that  which  he 
achieved,  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  to 
another  correspondent,  which  was  written 
about  this  time  : — 

"  Dear  H.,"  he  says,  **  I  am  much  surpris- 
ed by  your  note.  The  plates,  large  vig- 
nettes, are  all  the  same  size.  The  sketches 
from  which  they  were  engraved  for  the  deer 
stalking  work  being  done  in  a  sketch-book 
of  a  particular  shape  and  size.  Those  of 
the  O  form  all  the  same,  as  also  the  others. 
I  have  got  quite  trouble  enough ;  ten  or 
twelve  pictures  about  which  I  am  tortured, 
and  a  large  national  monument  to  com- 
plete. ...  If  I  am  bothered  about  every- 
thing and  anything,  no  matter  what,  I 
know  my  head  will  not  stand  it  much 
longer." 

"  I  cannot  even  leave  off  to  read  Gos- 
ling's letter,"  he  says,  writing  to  this  same 
T.  H.  "  If  you  will  call  at  three  you  will 
find  me."  Then  again,  in  another  note, 
"  Have  the  kindness  to  read  the  enclosed. 

• 

Perhaps  you  could  kindly  call  on  the  par- 
ty." Then  comes,  "  the  matter  which  you 
arei  kind  enough  to  express  willingness  to 
look  into ;"  it  is  one  long  record  of  good 
advice  rendered  and  gratitude  freely  given. 
Elsewhere  Landseer  writes  to  this  same 
correspondent,  "  I  have  just  parted  from 
your  friend  P.  He  strongly  urged  me 
going  to  45,  where  I  have  been  so  kindly 
received  of  late.  I  told  him  you  were  an 
object  for  plunder  in  this  world,  and  that 
I  was  ashamed  of  living  on  you  as  others 
do."  This  letter  is  written  in  a  state  of 
nervous  irritation  which  is  very  painful ; 
he  wishes  to  make  changes  in  his  house ; 
to  build,  to  alter  the  arrangements ;  he 
does  not  know  what  to  decide,  or  where 
to  go ;  the  struggle  of  an  overwrought 
mind  is  beginning  to  tell.  It  is  the  penal- 
ty some  men  must  pay  for  their  gifts ;  but 
some  generous  souls  may  not  think  the 
price  of  a  few  weary  years  too  great  for  a 
life  of  useful  and  ennobling  work. 

The  letters  grow  sadder  and  more  sad 
as  time  goes  on.  Miss  Landseer  has 
kindly  sent  me  some,  written  to  her  be- 
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tween  1866  and  1869,     The  first  is  writ- 
ten from  abroad : — 

"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  return, 
to  face  the  ocean  !  The  weather  is  un- 
friendly— sharp  wind  and  spiteful  rain. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  since  my  ar- 
rival and  during  my  sojourn  here  I  have 
been  less  well.  The  doctors  keep  on  say- 
ing it  is  on  the  nerves ;  hereafter  they  may 
be  found  to  be  in  error.  Kind  Lady  E. 
Peel  keeps  on  writing  for  me  to  go  to  Vil- 
la Lammermoor,  and  says  she  will  under- 
take my  recovery.  I  desire  to  get  home. 
With  this  feeling,  I  am  to  leave  this  to- 
morrow, pass  some  hours  in  Paris  (with 
W.  B.,  in  a  helpless  state  of  ignorance  of 
the  French  language);  take  the  rail  to 
Calais  at  night,  if  it  does  not  blow  cats  and 
dogs;  take  the  vessel  to  Dover;  hope  to 
be  home  on  the  6th  before  two  o'clock. 
If  C.  L.had  started  to  come  here  he  might 
have  enjoyed  unlimmitted  amusement  and 
novelty.  B.  M.  and  I  wrote  to  that 
effect ;  he  leaving  on  Sunday  night.  .  .  . 
would  have  found  me  and  B.  M.  waiting 
his  arrival  to  bring  him  here  to  dinner." 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Balmoral, 
dated  June  1867  ; — 

,"  The  Queen  kindly  commands  me  to 
get  well  here.  She  has  to-day  been  twice 
to  my  room  to  show  additions  recently  add- 
ed to  her  already  rich  collection  of  pho- 
tographs. Why,  I  know  not,  but  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Highlands  I  have  for  the 
first  time  felt  wretchedly  weak,  without 
appetite.  The  easterly  winds,  and  now 
again  the  unceasing  cold  rain,  may  pos- 
sibly account  for  my  condition,  as  I  can't 
get  out.  Drawing  tires  me;  however,  I 
have  done  a  little  better  to-day.  The 
doctor  residing  in  the  castle  has  taken  me 
in  hand,  and  gives  me  leave  to  dine  to-day 
with  the  Queen  and  the  *  rest  of  the  royal 
family.'  ....  Flogging  would  be  mild 
compared  to  my  sufferings.  No  sleep, 
fearful  cramp  at  night,  accompanied  by  a* 
feeling  of  faintness  and  distressful  feeble- 
ness. ...  All  this  means  that  I  shall  not 
be  home  on  the  7th." 

He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Scotland 
a  second  time  this  year,  and  writes  from 
Lochlinhart,  Dingwall : — 

"  I  made  out  my  journey  without  paus- 
ing, starting  on  the  eve  of  Thursday  the 
3rd,  arriving  here  the  evening  of  Friday 
(700  miles)  the  4th.     I  confess  to  feeling 


jaded  and  tired.  The  whole  of  hills  here 
present  to  the  eye  one  endless  mass  of 
snow.  It  is  really  cold  and  winterly. 
Unless  the  weather  recovers  a  more  gene- 
rous tone  I  shall  not  stay  long,  but  at 
once  return  south  to  Chillingham.  I  was 
tempted  yesterday  to  go  out  with  Mr. 
Coleman  to  the  low  ground  part  of  the 
forest,  and  killed  my  first  shot,  at  deer. 
I  am  paying  for  my  boldness  to-day,  Sun- 
day. All  my  joints  ache ;  the  lumbago 
has  ^reasserted  its  unkindness ;  a  warm 
bath  is  in  requisition,  and  I  am  a  poor 
devil.  Unless  we  have  the  comfort  of 
genial  sunshine,  I  shall   not  venture  on 

getting  out I  am  naturally  desirous 

to  hear  from  you,  and  to  receive  a  report 
of  the  progress  of  goings  on  at  my  home. 
We  have  here  Mr.  C.  M.  and  a  third 
gentleman,  just  arrived.  Mr.  Coleman 
has  returned  to  London  on  account  of  his 
mother's  ill  health.  I  have  written  to  H., 
but  in  case  he  has  not  received  my  note, 
let  him  know  my  condition  ;  say  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  him  when  he  goes 
to  Paris,  and  how  long  he  remains  in  for- 
eign parts.  I  hope  you  have  found  Mr. 
B.  and  the  maids  respectfully  attentive. 
"  My  dear  Jessy,  affectionately  yours, 

"  E.  Landseer." 

The  years  seem  to  pass  slowly  as  one 
reads  these  letters  written  in  snow  and  rain 
and  depression.  Here  is  another,  dated 
Stoke  Park,  July,  1868,  which  contains  a 
few  touching  sentences  : — 

"  Dear  Jessy, — Strange  enough,  but  I 
have  only  just  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  your  little  package  of  letters.  Many 
thanks  for  your  pale  green  note,  so  far 
satisfactory.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  yield 
to  Mr.  C.'s  advice,  and  remain  here  another 
day  or  two.  It  is  on  the  cards  that  I  try 
my  boldness  by  a  run  up  to  my  home  and 
back  here  the  same  day.  It  is  quite  a  trial 
for  me  to  be  away  from  the  meditation  in 
the  old  studio — my  works  starving  for  my 
hand." 

The  last  letter  is  written  in  1869  from 
Chillingham  Castle,  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  home  and  in  sympathy,  al- 
though he  writes  so  sadly  : — 

"  Very  mortifying  are  the  disappoint- 
ments I  have  to  face ;  one  day  seeming  to 
give  hope  of  a  decided  turn  in  favor  of 
natural  feeling,  the  next  knocked  down 
again.     If  my  present  scheme  comes  off,  I 
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shall  not  be  at  home  again  for  ten  days. 
If  on  my  return  I  find  myself  a  victim  to 
the  old  impulsive  misery,  I  shall  go  on  to 
Eastwall  Park,  as  the  Duchess  of  Aber- 
corn  writes  she  will  take  every  care  of  me. 
Since  I  last  wrote  I  have  been  on  a  visit 
to  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
Ford  Castle,  a  splendid  old  edifice,  which 
C.  L.  would  enjoy.     Love  to  all." 

I  go  on  selecting  at  hazard  from  the 
letters  before  me  ; — 

"Again  accept  my  gratitude  for  your 
constant  kindness,"  he  writes  to  his  faith- 
ful T.  H.  H.  "The  spell  is  broken  in  a 
mild  form,  but  the  work  is  too  much  for 
me.  The  long  long  walk  in  the  dark, 
after  the  shot  is  fired,  over  rocks,  bog, 
black  moss,  and  through  torrents,  is  more 
than  enough  for  twenty-five  I 

'*  Poor  C.  has  been  very  ill  rewarded 
for  his  Highland  .enterprise.  Fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  peril  on  the  rail;  endless 
bad  weather  whilst  he  was  here,  without 
killing  one  deer ;  finally  obliged  to  hurry 
off.  ...  I  have  begged  him  not  to  think 
of  undertaking  another  long  journey  on  my 
account,  even  in  the  event  of  his  being 
able  to  leave  home.  ...  It  is  like  you  to 
think  of  my  request  touching  medicines 
for  the  poor  here.  .  .  .  We  have  a  dead 
calm  after  the  wicked  weather ;  not  a 
dimple  in  the  lake.  I  am  not  bold  yet. 
Possibly  reaction  may  take  place  in  the 
quiet  of  the  studio.  I  shall  not  start  on 
great  difficulties,  but  on  child's  play." 

Here  is  another  letter,  written  in  the 
following  spring : — 

**  March  nth,  1869. 

"  I  know  you  like  water  better  than  oil ; 
but,  in  spite  of  your  love  of  paper-staining, 
I  venture  to  beg  youi  acceptance  of  these 
oil  studies,  which  you  will  receive  as  old 
friends  from  the  Zoo. 

"  In  some  respects  they  will  recall  the 
interest  you  took  in  my  labors  for  the 
Nelson  lions,  and  I  hope  will  always  re- 
mind you  of  my  admiration  for  your  kindly 
nature,  to  say  nothing  of  my  endless  ob- 
ligations to  your  unceasing  desire  to  aid  a 
poor  old  man,  nearly  used  up. 

"  Dear  T.  H.  H.,  ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  E.  Landseer." 

Here  is  a  letter  which  is  very  charac- 
teristic : — 


**  Saturday  Eve,  5  June. 

"  Dear  H. — I  am  not  quite  content  with 
myself  touching  the  proposed  suggestion 
of  our  taking  advantage  of  an  offer  made 

by  for  the  two  pictures.     He  has 

not  put  his  desire  to  have  the  pictures  in 
writing,  has  he  ?  We  must  talk  it  over  to- 
morrow if  you  come  up  at  four  o'clock,  or 
sooner.  .  .  .  The  enclosed  letters  are  most 
friendly,  as  you  will  see.  Read  them  and 
bring  them  up  to-morrow.  I  am  anything 
but  well ;  botherations  unfit  me  for  healthy 
work.  You  must  pat  me  on  the  back  to- 
morrow ;  at  the  same  time,  if  anything  has 
turned  up  more  attractive  don't  bind  your- 
self to  me. 

"  I  should  not  dislike  a  drive  or  a  walk 
to  morrow  before  dinner." 

He  writes  once  again : — 

• 

"  I  have  a  great  horror  of  the  smell  of  a 
trick,  or  a  money  motive." 

"  My  dear  Hills, — My  health  (or  rather 
condition)  is  a  mystery  quite  beyond 
human  intelligence.  I  sleep  well  seven 
hours,  and  awake  tired  and  jaded,  and  do 
not  rally  till  after  luncheon.  J.  L.  came 
down  yesterday  and  did  her  very  best  to 
cheer  me.  She  left  at  nine.  ...  I  return 
to  my  own  home,  in  spite  of  a  kind  invi- 
tation from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  to 
meet  Princess  Louise  at  breakfast 

"  I  wonder  if  you  are  firee  to-morrow. 
I  shall  try  and  catch  you  for  a  little  dinner 
with  me,  tho'  I  am  sure  to  find  you  better 
engaged.  Dear  H.  ever  thine, 

«  K  L." 

Then  comes  the  sad  concluding  scene 
— the  long  illness  and  the  anxious  watch. 
Was  ever  any  one  more  tenderly  nursed 
and  cared  for  ?  Those  who  had  loved 
him  in  his  bright  wealth  of  life  now 
watched  the  long  days  one  by  one,  telling 
away  its  treasure.  He  was  very  weak  in 
body  latterly,  but  sometimes  he  used  to  go 
into  the  garden  and  walk  round  the  path^ 
leaning  on  his  sister's  arm.  One  beautiful 
spring  morning  he  looked  up  and  said, 
"  I  shall  never  see  the  green  leaves  again ;" 
but  he  did  see  them,  Mrs.  Mackenzie  said. 
He  lived  through  another  spring.  He 
used  to  lie  in  his  studio,  where  he  would 
have  liked  to  die.  To  the  very  end  he 
did  not  give  up  his  work ;  but  he  used  to 
go  on,  painting  a  little  at  a  timei  fiuthful  to 
his  task. 

When  he  was  almost  at  his 
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some  one  told  me — they  gave  him  his 
easel  and  his  canvas,  and  left  him  alone 
in  the  studio,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
take  up  his  work  and  forget  his  suffering. 
When  they  came  back  they  found  that  he 
had  painted  the  picture  of  a  little  lamb  ly- 
ing beside  a  lion.  This  and  "  The  Font  " 
were  the  last  pictures  ever  painted  by  that 
faithful  hand.  "  The  Font "  is  an  allegory 
of  all  creeds  and  all  created  things  coming 
together  into  the  light  of  truth.  The 
Queen  is  the  owner  of  "  The  Font.'*  She 
wrote  to  her  old  friend  and  expressed  her 
admiration  for  it,  and  asked  to  become  the 
possessor.  Her  help  and  sympathy  bright- 
ened the  sadness  of  those  last  days  for 
him.  It  is  well  known  that  he  appealed 
to  her  once,  when  haunted  by  some  painful 
apprehensions,  and  that  her  wise  and 
judicious  kindness  came  to  the  help  of  his 
nurses.  She  sent  him  back  a  message : 
bade  him  not  be  afraid,  and  to  trust  to 
those  who  were  doing  their  best  for  him, 
and  in  whom  she  herself  had  every  con- 
fidence. 

Sir  Edwin  once  told  Mr.  Browning  that 
he  had  thought  upon  the  subject,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  stag  was  the 
bravest  of  all  animals.  Other  animals  are 
bom  warriors,  they  fight  in  a  dogged  and 
determined  sort  of  way ;  the  stag  is  na- 
turally   timid,    trembling,   vibrating   with 


every  sound,  flying  from  danger,  fi-om  the 
approach  of  other  creatures,  halting  to 
fight.  When  pursued  its  first  impulse  is 
to  escape ;  but  when  turned  to  bay  and 
flight  is  impossible  it  fronts  its  enemies 
nobly,  closes  its  eyes  not  to  see  the  hor- 
rible bloodshed,  and  with  its  branching 
horns  steadily  tosses  dog  after  dog  up  one 
upon  the  other,  until  overpowered  at  last 
by  numbers  it  sinks  to  its  death. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  think  of  it,  not 
unlike  a  picture  of  his  own  sad  end. 
Nervous,  sensitive,  high-minded,  working 
on  to  the  end,  he  was  brought  to  bay  and 
at  last  overpowered  by  that  terrible  mental 
rout  and  misery. 

He  wished  to  die  in  his  studio — his 
dear  studio  for  which  he  used  to  long  when 
he  was  away,  and  where  he  lay  so  long 
expecting  the  end,  but  it  was  in  his  own 
room  that  he  slept  away.  His  brother 
was  with  him.  His  old  friend  came  into 
the  room.  He  knew  him,  and  pressed  his 
hand  .  .  . 

As  time  goes  on  the  nven  are  bom,  one 
by  one,  who  seem  to  bring  to  us  the 
answers  to  the  secrets  of  life,  each  in  his 
place  and  revealing  in  his  tum  according 
to  his  gift.  Such  men  belong  to  nature's 
true  priesthood,  and  among  their  names, 
not  forgotten,  will  be  that  of  Edwin  Land- 
seer. — Cornhill  Magazine, 


— ♦♦- 


DREAMS,    VISIONS,    AND     ECSTASIES. 
BY   THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  STONE    EDGE,"    ETC. 


The  recent  pilgrimages  to  the  scene  of 
the  miracle  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart,"  the 
discussions  concerning  St.  Mary  Ala- 
coque  and  her  seventy  visions,  are  strange 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  past  habits 
of  thought  crop  up  in  our  later  civilisation 
— admirable  specimens  of  what  Mr.  Ty- 
lor  calls  "  survivals"  of  earlier  faiths.  It 
shows  how  skin  deep  is  our  present  culture, 
when  troops  of  very  respectable  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  belonging  to  what  are  by  cour- 
tesy called  the  educated  classes,  set  out  in 
all  comfort  of  spirit  to  commemorate  an 
event  for  which  there  is,  and  can  be,  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  whatever  but  the  ipu 
dixit  of  a  sickly  nun,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  conceming  a  purely  internal  emotion 
of  her  own  mind.  By  the  very  hypothesis, 
the  fact  (?)  is  one  for  which  evidence  is 
not  possible  :  the  very  essence  of  a  vision 


is  the  revelation  of  the  divine  to  the  inner 
consciousness  of  the  believer,  of  which 
no  one  but  the  receiver  can  know  any- 
thing. 

That  men  and  women  should  be  gravely 
discussing,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  the 
objective  reality  of  what  the  poor  patient, 
probably  cataleptic,  did  or  did  not  dream, 
that  her  ecstasies,  her  visions,  should  be 
otherwise  interesting  than  as  a  physiolo- 
gical, psychological  problem,  is  sufficiently 
curious  ;  but  when  the  particular  revela- 
tion in  question  is  considered — one  where 
the  grossly  material  imagination  of  the 
seventeenth  century  has  transfigured  the 
beautiful  ideas  of  the  renovation  of  the 
heart,  the  change  of  affections,  the  growth 
of  a  new  sense  towards  God  ("  Create  in 
me  a  new  heart,  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me'*),   into   a    very    disgusting    ph;       il 
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miracle  of  the  Saviour  appearing  in  person, 
opening  his  side,  and  transferring  the  flesh 
and  blood  organ  itself  to  the  body  of  the 
poor  visionary — the  extraordinary  absence 
of  taste  and  of  the  sense  of  decorum,  or  of 
rational  devotion,  in  thus  reviving  as  a 
subject  of  adoration  a  story  only  fit  for  the 
very  twilight  of  belief,  is  still  more  remark- 
able. 

The  history  of  the  belief  in  Dreams, 
Visions,  and  Ecstasies  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely interesting,  bearing  as  it  does 
upon  the  religious  faith  of  the  world  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  difficult  questions  of 
that  subtle  connexion  of  mind  and  body, 
of  which  at  present  we  know  far  too  little, 
on  the  other.  "  The  religious  belief  of  all 
the  lower  races  is  based  upon  visions  and 
dreams,"  says  Mr.  Tylor,  and  "  morbid 
disturbances"  have  been  "  always  consi- 
dered as  proofs  of  divine  visitations  and  of 
superhuman  spirituality."  Among  the  Zu- 
lus, the  Ojibwa  Indians,  and  a  long  list 
of  other  savages,  he  shows  how  a  com- 
plete system  of  njeans  to  produce  the  re- 
quired symptoms  has  arisen.  Fasting, 
solitude,  want  of  sleep,  self-castigation, 
and  the  like,  are  used  to  bring  about  faint- 
ing-fits, with  visions,  ecstasies,  and  pecu- 
liarly lucid  dreams. 

The  account  might  serve  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  discipline  of  a  convent  of  clois- 
tered nuns,  where  the  same  effects  are 
sought  after  the  same  fashion. 

"  The  whole  practice  of  bringing  on 
swoons  and  fits  by  religious  exercises  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  spiritual  knowledge 
has  come  down  from  the  earliest  savage 
times."  In  a  common  manual  for  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  rctmite^  the  patient  is  recom- 
mended to  deprive  him  or  her  self  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  light  of  day, — the  half- 
lit  cell,  silence,  solitude,  the  use  of  the 
"discipline"  even  to  the  drawing  of  blood, 
a  hair-cloth  shirt,  a  girdle  with  small  iron 
chains,  are  part  of  the  given  course ;  a  per- 
petual contemplation  of  the  most  painful 
parts  of  their  so-called  religion  ;  the  physi- 
cal side  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  ;  of  the  circumstances  of 
their  own  death-beds,  "  the  death  rattle," 
the  smell  of  one's  own  corpse,  the  disgust- 
ing details  of  one's  own  burial  and  the  state 
of  the  body, — the  torments  of  the  damned, 
through  every  one  of  their  senses  and  in 
every  detail,  their  sufferings  through  smell, 
taste,  touch,  sight,  hearing, — while  they 
are  to  "  avoid  all  thoughts  that  can  give 


joy,  such  as  the  Resurrection."  One  can 
only  wonder  that  cataleptic  visions  and 
madness  are  not  oftener  produced  by  such 
proceedings. 

The  account  given  by  an  Ojibwa  pro- 
phetess how,  after  long  fasting  and  seclu- 
sion, she  felt  herself  borne  up  into  the 
heavens,  and  saw  the  spirits  who  dwell 
there,  might  serve  for  the  vision  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  saint.  The  sorcerers 
among  the  Greenlanders  and  Zulus, 
"  emaciated  by  fasting  and  disordered  by 
fits,"  see  forms  of  men  and  animals  around 
them,  demons,  and  ghosts,  much  like  the 
hermits  of  old.  The  belief  that  the  spirit 
really  leaves  the  body  in  these  dream  ex- 
cursions, that  the  events  dreamt  of  have 
been  literally  gone  through  by  the  soul 
when  thus  out  on  its  travels,  is  common  to 
all  ancient  beliefs.  It  may  be  detected 
leaving  the  body  as  a  fluff*  of  down  or  a 
straw  (supposed  in  the  savage  imagination 
to  be  more  spiritual  than  grosser  matter), 
sometimes  as  a  snake  or  a  bird  ;  it  can  be 
destroyed  in  this  state,  but  in  this  case  the 
body  dies.  King  Gundrum  lies  down  to 
sleep  with  his  head  in  the  lap  of  his 
henchman,  who  sees  the  royal  soul  go. 
forth  as  a  snake.  He  follows  it,  and  find- 
ing it  unable  to  cross  a  stream,  lays  his 
sword  over  to  assist  it.  After  a  number  of 
adventures  it  returns  to  the  body,  and  the 
king  awakes,  saying  he  has  dreamt  that 
he  crossed  a  river  on  an  iron  bridge,  &c, 
&c. 

A  bad  dream  or  nightmare*  is  in  all 
countries  the  result  of  a  demon  sitting  on 
the  chest,  or  entering  the  stomach  and 
tearing  out  the  entrails.  Physical  causes, 
such  as  a  fit  of  indigestion,  are  never  con- 
ceived in  the  early  stages  of  the  worid's 
belief;  everything  that  happens  is  from 
the  immediate  action  of  some  divinity, 
little  or  big. 

As  we  advance  in  the  world's  history 
beyond  savage  life,  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  and  Ass)nria  were  ruled  by 
priests  who  interpreted  the  will  of  heaven 
through  visions  and  dreams.  It  was  a  re- 
cognised religious  science.  Joseph  at  the 
court  of  Pharaoh,  Daniel  at  the  court  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  are  apparently  called 
upon  to  explain  them,  not  as  supposed  to 
possess  any  new  gift,  but  only  as  superior 
proficients  belonging  to  an  honorable 
class  or  profession.    Daniel  is  called  "  Mas- 
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ter  of  the  Astrologers,  Magicians,  Chal- 
daeans,  and  Soothsayers." 

Miss  Rothschild  observes,  in  speaking 
of  the  Jews,  that,  "  In  the  East  dreams 
were  (as  they  are  still)  regarded  as  the 
mysterious  will  announcing  the  future,  ex- 
pressive either  of  warning  or  hope,  and 
their  meaning  was  anxiously  sought  after." 
The  great  object  of  Buddhist  mysticism 
seems  to  have  been  to  reduce  the  body  to 
a  dormant  state,  even  if  awake,  in  order 
thereby  to  disengage  the  mind  and  enable 
it  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  in  the  compre- 
hension of  the  spirit  world. 

Among  the  Greeks,  dreams  both  real 
and  unreal  come  from  the  Gods.  In 
Homer,  the  "  demos"  (the  population)  of 
Dreams  sits  by  the  gate  of  ^Elios,  ready 
to  be  summoned.  Zeus  sends  a  mislead- 
ing dream  to  Agamemnon  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad;  and  even  the  wise 
Nestor,  who  is  consulted  as  to  its  truth,  is 
deceived.  As  it  has  been  cunningly  sent 
under  his  own  likeness,  he  does  not  like  to 
seem  to  slight  his  own  teaching  by  doubt- 
ing the  vision.  There  is  an  elaborate  dis- 
tinction insisted  on  between  true  and  un- 
true visions,  but  no  doubt  of  their  divine 
origin.  "  There  are  two  gates  for  bodiless 
dreams,  one  of  ivory  and  one  of  horn," 
says  Penelope,  in  the  Odyssey.  "Those 
which  come  through  the  carved  ivory 
deceive  by  vain  hopes,  bringing  unfulfilled 
words,  but  those  which  pass  out  of  the 
gate  of  horn  are  accomplished  truly  to  any 
mortal  who  may  see  them." 

iEschylus  makes  Prometheus  declare, 
when  recounting  the  many  blessings  with 
which  he  has  endowed  mankind,  "  I  was  the 
first  who  discriminated  among  dreams  those 
destined  to  be  true  visions."  The  **  prophet 
dream"  of  the  house  of  Agamemnon  an- 
nounces his  death,  and  "  interpreters  of 
dreams,  sworn  to  truth,  who  speak  on  the 
part  of  the  Gods,"  is  an  infallible  proof  of 
the  truth  of  an  assertion. 

"  In  slumber,"  it  is  said,  "  wisdom  has 
come  to  the  wayward ;"  while  the  oracle 
of  Oropus  was  understood  to  express 
itself  to  men  especially  through  this 
medium.  In  defending,  not  his  life,  for 
which  he  cared  nothing,  but  his  opin- 
ions, for  which  he  cared  a  great  deal,  So- 
crates mentions  them  foremost  among  the 
means  by  which  the  Gods  communicated 
with  him.  "  He  whom,  well  inspired,  the 
Oracle  pronounced  Wisest  of  men,"  was 
convinced    that    wisdom    reached    him 


through  their  agency.  "  Oracular  an- 
swers, dreams,  and  other  mandates,"  are 
mentioned  by  Grote  as  determining  his 
conduct. 

Not  only  with  the  meditative  fantastic 
Eastern,  hov/ever,  and  the  sensitive,  imagi- 
native, artistic  Greek,  the  belief  held  its 
own  with  that  eminently  practical  "sensi- 
ble man,"  the  Roman.  Cicero  complains 
in  the  "  Divination  "  and  the  "  Nature  of 
the  Gods,"  that  *'  though  sleep  would  seem 
to  be  the  refuge  of  all  care  and  trouble, 
yet  from  it  arises  the  chief  part  of  our 
anxieties  and  terrors."  He  relates  the 
warning  dreams  sent  to  Priam,  —  how 
Hannibal  was  brought  in  a  dream  into  the 
council  of  the  Gods,  where  he  saw  "  a 
great  beast  surrounded  by  serpents,  and 
the  Gods  informed  him  that  this  portended 
the  devastation  of  Italy,  and  ordered  him 
to  carry  war  thither."  Caesar,  again,  was 
punished  for  his  jieglect  of  his  wife's  warn- 
ing in  a  dream.  "There  are  double  gates 
of  Somnus',"  says  Virgil,  following  Homer 
closely,  "of  which  one  is  said  to  be  of 
horn,  where  there  is  an  easy  passage  for 
true  shades, — through  the  other,  shining 
perfect  with  white  ivory,  the  Manes  send 
false  dreams  on  earth — phantasms,  larvae, 
false  shadows."  "  At  the  gate  of  Avernus," 
he  says,  on  entering  the  Infernal  Regions, 
"a  vast  shadowy  elm  spreads  around, 
which  seat  they  say  is  occupied  by  vain 
dreams,  and  they  stuck  under  all  the 
leaves." 

"  The  preternatural  origin  of  dreams," 
says  Gibbon,  in  discussing  the  vision  of 
Constantine,  "  was  universally  admitted  by 
the  nations  of  antiquity." 

In  the  next  stage  of  the  world's  exist- 
ence the  belief  of  the  early  Christians  in 
them  seems  to  have  been  unchanged. 
Tertullian  talks  of  the  power  of  divining  in 
dreams.  Porphyry  inquires  '*  why  the  gift 
should  show  itself  in  sleep  when  the  intel- 
ligence is  weakest  ?" 

In  the  middle  ages  every  possible  form 
of  superstition,  compounded  from  those 
belonging  to  the  conquerors  and  con- 
quered— Roman,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Scandi- 
navian— seems  to  have  been  mingled  to- 
gether, and  belief  in  dreams  and  visions 
was  common  to  them  alL 

The  great  object  of  saintly  life  at  that 
time  was  to  produce  a  state  between  wak- 
ing and  sleeping,  a  holy  trance,  dead  as  to 
the  flesh,  alive  in  the  spirit.  If  the  lives 
of  the  great  mediaeval  lights  be  studied, 
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even  those  of  men  and  women  of  the 
greatest  intelligence  and  benevolence,  St. 
Bernanl,  St,  Theresa,  St.  Francois  d*As- 
sisi,  St.  Gertrude,  it  is  sad  to  see  how 
much  of  their  time  and  strength  were 
wasted  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  such 
visions,  how  they  were  beset  by  sights  and 
sounds  of  devils  and  wickedness  on  one 
hand,  with  bad  smells*  (a  well  recognised 
form  of  some  mental  delusions),  and  with 
visible  descents  of  holy  spirits,  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin,  angels,  and  Patron  Saints. 
Even  I.uther  was  as  much  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  the  apparitions  of  the  devil 
in  his  fortress-solitude  on  the  Wartburg,  as 
any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
whom  he  was  attacking;  while  the  mag- 
nificent intellect  of  Michel  Angelo  was  not 
proof  against  the  idea  of  sui)ernatural 
dream  warnings.  He  is  described  as  hurry- 
ing away  suddenly  from  Florence  after  "  a 
prophetic  vision  of  Duke  Lorenzo  lately 
dead,  who  appeared  in  grey  and  dusty  ap- 
parel, portending  troubles  which  truly  came 
to  pass." 

As  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  the 
belief  continued  undiminished  in  England, 
and  seems  to  have  been  as  strong  among 
the  Puritans  as  witli  their  opponents. 
Bunyan  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised 
the  difference  between  visions  and  realities 
more  than  the  greatest  Catholic  mystic  of 
old.  Baxter  declares  dreams  are  inspired 
by  spirits ;  the  only  choice  indeed  appeared 
to  be  whether  they  came  direct  from  God 
or  the  devil. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  the  Religio 
Medici^  says :  "  We  are  somewhat  more 
than  ourselves  in  our  sleep,  and  the  slum- 
ber of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the  wak- 
ing of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of 
sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason.  Our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fan- 
cies of  our  sleep." 

One  of  Macaulay*s  most  pungent  pas- 
sages describes  the  solemn  absurdity  with 
which  Archbishop  Laud  records  his  dreams 
and  interprets  them :  "In  1627  the  sleep 
of  this  great  ornament  of  the  Church  seems 
to  have  been  much  disturbed ;"  he  records 
how  he  dreamed  that  his  teeth  were  drop- 
ping out  of  his  head  with  the  scurvy,  and 
that  he  cannot  keep  them  in  with  his 
fingers ;  that  "  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
came  to  bed  to  him ;"  that  he  gave  the 


•  St.    Pachomius,    we    are    told,    was    much 
troubled  by  **  the  smell  of  Hell  in  his  nostrils." 


king  drink  in  a  silver  cup,  that  the  king 
called  for  a  glass,  with  other  such  impor- 
tant events;  finally  thai  he  had  turned 
Papist,  "  the  only  dream  apparently  which 
came  through  the  gate  of  horn." 

When  we  reach  Milton,  however,  we 
have  already  entered  a  more  modem 
atmosphere.  Although  Satan  is  found 
"squat  like  a  toad  close  by  the  side  of 
Eve,"  "by  his  devilish  art  reaching  the 
organs  of  her  fancy,"  and  with  them 
forging  "illusions  as  he  lists,  phantasms 
and  dreams,"  yet  Adam  explains  very 
sagely  to  his  wife  in  true  nineteenth  par- 
lance— 

**  How  reason  frames  from  all  external  things, 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
All  we  affirm,  or  what  deny,  and  call 
Our  knowledge  and  opinion — then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  sleeps. 
Oft  in  her  absence,  mimick  fancy  wakes 
Misjoining  shapes,  wild  work  producing  oft." 

Addison,  in  a  paper  in  the  Spectator 
against  the  usual  belief  in  dreams,  observes, 
however,  "  that  they  are  an  instance  of  the 
agility  and  perfection  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  when  disengaged  from  the  body," 
and  quotes  them  as  a  proof  of  immortality, 
/.  if.,  of  an  independent  existence  of  mind' 
from  body. 

The  remains  of  superstition  in  Johnson 
were  so  great  that  one  might  have  expect- 
ed the  belief  to  have  lingered  with  him. 
All  that  Boswell  records  on  the  subject, 
however,  is  a  characteristic  story  of  the 
great  man's  annoyance  at  having  been 
once  in  a  dream  "  baffled  by  an  adversary 
in  a  contest  of  wit,''  and  his  comfort  in 
thinking  that  "the  effect  of  sleep  had 
weakened  his  judgment,  or  he  would  have 
remembered  that  the  wit  of  his  imaginary 
antagonist  was  furnished  by  himself!" 

To  follow  out  the  doctrine  of  the  belief, 
and  its  fall,  in  dreams  would  be  to  trace 
the  difference  of  the  grounds  on  which  in 
these  days  we  rest  the  whole  subject  of  the 
intercourse  of  God  with  men,  and  the 
means  by  which  He  causes  His  will  to  be 
known  to  the  world. 

We  have  pretty  generally  now  recog- 
nised the  action  of  diseased  or  disordered 
bodily  organs  on  the  mind,  and  no  IcHiger 
mistake  purely  physical  results  for  super- 
natural workings.  If  a  man  now  sees  an 
outward  appearance  or  apparition,  he  does 
not  consider  himself  as  haunted  either  by 
angels  or  demons,  but  he  takes  a  dose  of 
physic,  and  the  explanation  of  dream-phe- 
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nomena  by  such  intervention  from  above 
or  below,  in  any  modem  and  contempo- 
rary case,  would  be  laughed  at  by  persons 
of  ordinairy  education.  Yet  remove  the 
story  a  couple  of  hundred  years  back,  into 
the  distance  which  lends  enchantment,  and 
Paray-le-Monial  becomes  credible  to  hun- 
dreds of  English  men  and  women. 

The  ancient  theory  was  all  based  on  the 
notion  that  the  mind  was  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  attained  a  clearer 
vision,  when  the  flesh  was  asleep;  the 
modem  view  of  the  phenomena  connected 
with  sleep,  is  that  the  animal  part  of  us  is 
then  stronger,  and  that  the  morbid  effects 
of  disease  and  of  an  unnatural  condition 
of  existence  produce  a  greater  amount  of 
disturbance  than  when  awake.  A  recipro- 
cal action  also  takes  place,  distress  of  mind 
produces  the  painful  dream  which  harasses 
the  body,  and  harass  of  body  brings  on  the 
bad  dreams  which  distress  the  mind. 

A  reaction  from  the  pursuits  of  the  day 
is  often  visible  in  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  dreams  of  the  ascetic  orders  of 
monks  and  nuns  are  often  painfully  sensual. 
In  the  accounts  of  those  saints  who  have 
most  mortified  the  body  (e,  g.  Saint  An- 
thony) Satan  is  described  as  peculiarly 
active  in  suggesting  evil  thoughts ;  which 
is  the  biographer's  explanation  of  the 
physical  fact,  that  the  bodily  part  of  our 
nature  takes  its  revenge  under  the  strain 
of  such  unnatural  treatment,  and  swings  in 
the  opposite  direction,  in  thought  at  least, 
when  the  mind  is  unrestrained  by  volition. 
It  is  an  instance  of  what  was  once  called 
by  Lord  Macaulay  the  intellectual  Neme- 
sis— a  violent  tension  of  one  set  of  our 
faculties  producing  the  opposite  extreme  at 
another  period. 

A  less  painful  proof  of  this  inclination  of 
the  mind  to  reverse,  or  take  rest  from,  the 
thoughts  of  the  day,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  seasons  of  great  grief  we  are  often 
in  dreams  utterly  unconscious  of  a  loss 
which  fills  our  whole  waking  hours,  and 
see  the  dead,  and  hear  them  speak,  with 
no  consciousness  that  they  have  passed 
from  us.  In  some  recendy  published 
Memoirs  by  Count  Beugnot,  he  describes 
how,  when  in  the  Conciergerie,  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  expecting  daily  to 
be  guillotined,  his  dreams  were  always  of 
scenes  "  of  complete  liberty."  When  he 
got  out  he  dreamt  of  prisons. 

The  affections,  however,  are  not  gene- 
rally vivid  in  sleep,  and,  together  with  the 


moral  sense,  seem  to  retreat  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  mind.  Men  will  seem  to 
commit  in  sleep  ////moral  acts,  cold-blood- 
ed pieces  of  selfish  unkindness,  which  they 
would  be  utterly  incapable  of  when  awake. 
The  instincts,  the  passions,  appear  to  be 
pretematurally  active, — fear,  dislike,  eager 
desire  after  some  trifle,  revenge,  grief,  are 
sometimes  carried  out  (ideally)  to  fearful 
results,  without  motive  and  without  re- 
straint, without  any  action  of  the  will; 
probably  we  are  in  the  state  of  savages, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  discover  what 
civilization  and  religion  have  done  for  us, 
by  thus  returning  as  it  were  to  the  state  of 
the  natural  man,  "  when  wild  in  the  woods 
the  noble  savage  ran"  (and  a  very  poor 
beast  he  seems  to  have  been).  The 
balance  of  our  minds,  the  checks  of  self- 
control  we  put  on  ourselves  having  vanish- 
ed, we  follow  out  our  fancies  to  the  bit- 
ter end. 

It  is  strange  to  see  one  set  of  powers  in 
a  state  of  such  extreme  activity,  while  the 
rest  are  in  a  complete  abeyance.  The 
judgment,  tlie  faculties  of  comparison,  the 
common  sense  of  the  mind,  are  dead  ;  we 
see  and  do  the  most  extravagant  and  out- 
rageous things  without  surprise  or  objec- 
tion, while  the  imagination  is  even  pre- 
tematurally awake.  We  often  read  page 
after  page  of  poetry  or  prose  in  our 
dreams,  turning  over  the  leaves  (in  idea) 
with  eager  interest  to  know  what  is 
coming  next — a  remarkable  instance  of 
double  consciousness,  one  half  of  the  mind 
composing  for  the  other  half  to  read  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  Addison  says  of  this 
power,  "  There  is  not  a  more  painful  action 
of  the  mind  than  invention.  Yet  in 
dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  rapidi- 
ty that  we  are  not  sensible  when  the 
faculty  is  employed.  I  believe  every  one, 
some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is 
reading  books,  letters,  and  papers;  in 
which  case  the  invention  prompts  so  readi- 
ly that  the  mind  is  imposed  on,  and  mis- 
takes its  suggestion  for  the  composition  of 
another." 

What  is  the  worth  of  these  creations  is 
difficult  to  find  out.  Voltaire  declared  that 
he  wrote  a  canto  of  the  Henriade  in  a 
dream.  Kubla  Khan,  and  Christabel  to  a 
certain  degree,  are  more  well  known 
instances.  Few  people  (in  general  luckily) 
remember  or  write  down  their  dreams. 
Probably  minds  which  have  the  power  of 
composition,  even  if  they  have  never        ' 
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ii,  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out  when  asleep 
— 1 1  icy  will  even  follow  out  a  train  of  rea- 
boriiii;.^  but  without  the  exercise  of  any 
ju^ljifiiriit  as  to  the  probability  of  the  inci- 
tUziii'i  or  the  connexion  of  the  arguments. 
it  iiii^lit  be  worth  while  for  persons  whose 
flnriiiiM  run  persistently  in  this  or  any  other 
Jill*:,  to  try  whether  there  is  any  such  un- 
ijfc'ril  iiu  nity  within  them.  There  is  much 
wir.rlriiii  ill  the  despised  answer  of  the  man 
wiih  ihr  (icrman  flute,  a  man  does  fiaf 
know  what  he  can  do  until  he  tries! 
**  And  \ir.  docs  not  try,  until  he  has  a  rea- 
b/iii  lor  iryinj^/'  says  some  one.  "  Crom- 
w<-ll  did  not  know  that  he  could  command 
an  .iriiiy,  or  .Sf;ott  that  he  could  write  a 
iiovr)  (ill  the  a;5e  of  forty." 

M'riiiory  is  in  a  curious  state  of  anarchy, 
both  a-i  to  the  [^resent  which  we  forget  so 
woiid'rrfijiiy,  and  as  to  the  events  we  re- 
iii'Ti/ib'-r  out  of  the  long  ago.  Petty  de- 
la»l'^  of  a  far-off  past,  which  nothing  could 
'Tii-'ibN:  IIS  to  recall  when  awake,  come  up 
wiih  a  vividness  which  seems  to  show  that 
iiotiiirij/  w*:  sec  or  hear  is  really  gone  (hor- 
nbl';  id'.-a !;,  but,  like  last  year's  leaves,  is 
work'-d  into  the  ground  of  our  lives,  and 
r,iu   be  detected  if  we  apply  the  proper 

t<:Mri. 

A  favorite  proof  of  the  truth  of  ghost 
Mori'rs,  one  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
rori'>i;intly  alludes,  is  the  discovery  of  some 
iffijiortaiit  paper  or  will,  or  property  re- 
;;lop:d  to  the  rightful  owner  through  the 
dra ^^^ing  to  light  of  some  forgotten  deed 
by  ih':  awful  communication  from  a  spirit 
world  in  sleep.  A  dream  of  the  kind  hap- 
p'rned  not  long  since,  but  passed  as  it 
were  through  one  of  Sir  Charles  Wheat- 
stone's  burlesquing  glasses,  or  the  diminish- 
ing end  of  a  telescope.  One  morning  a 
girl  came  down,  saying,  in  strictly  ortho- 
dox ghost-story  fashion,  "  I  have  had  a 
i  uriously  distinct  dream  of  Lady  C.  (her 
godmother  wlio  had  been  dead  many 
years).  I  thought  I  went  to  tea  with  her, 
•ind  she  looked  very  grave.  1  asked  why 
was  she  an^ry  ?  She  answered,  *  C,  you 
pretend  to  be  fond  of  me,  yet  you  have 
never  touched  the  sampler  I  got  ready  so 
carrfully  for  you.'  I  said  I  could  not  re- 
nienil^er  anything  about  it.  *  It  is  in  your 
work-box,'  she  answered,  *and  all  my 
pains  wasted.'  Then  I  awoke."  As  Lady 
C  had  taken  the  trouble  to  come  back  all 
the  way  from  the  spirit  land  to  remind  her 
of  her  laf)ses,  she  began  to  look  for  the 
box,  but  the  family  were  going  abroad  and 


the  furniture  was  already  packed.  When 
they  returned,  C,  who  was  by  no  means 
notable,  came  one  day  across  her  old  box, 
and  the  dream  had  been  so  distinct  that 
she  began  to  hunt  for  Lady  C.'s  handi- 
work. She  could  not  find  it,  and  was  just 
shutting  the  box,  when  she  touched  a 
spring  which  opened  one  of  those  hidden 
places  in  which  children  delight,  when  out 
dropped  a  tiny  sampler,  every  row  begun 
with  a  fresh  letter  in  a  different  color,  the 
silk  hanging  from  each  to  tempt  the  little 
girl  to  go  on,  but  all  unused,  not  a  stitch 
added.  The  waking  C.  could  not  remem- 
ber the  thing  even  when  she  saw  it. 

Here  was  every  element  of  the  finding 
of  the  document  by  reaching  a  stratum  of 
recollection  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
waking  thought,  only  utterly  objectless  and 
absurd. 

In  some  cases  it  appears  not  necessary 
for  the  mind  to  understand  a  thing  in 
order  to  remember  it  In  the  autobio- 
graphy of  Zchokke  is  an  account  of  an 
ignorant  German  maidservant  in  a  hospi- 
tal, who  was  supposed  to  be  bewitched,  as 
she  repeated  an  unintelligible  jargon,  which 
was  afterwards  found  to  consist  of  long 
Greek  and  Hebrew  passages.  She  had 
been  cook  to  a  learned  old  pasteur,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down 
the  passage  near  her  kitchen,  reading  aloud 
from  the  Greek  Fathers  arid  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Here  the  memory  retained  what 
were  to  it  perfectly  meaningless  sounds, 
though  the  power  could  only  be  exercised 
in  trance.  In  another  case  a  girl  in  a  cata- 
leptic trance,  with  no  knowledge  of  music, 
repeated  with  her  voice  most  difficult 
variations  of  an  air  which  she  had  heard 
practised  on  a  violin. 

Even  perceptions  so  fugitive  as  not  to 
be  recognised  by  the  mind  may  be  retain- 
ed and  reappear  in  sleep.  A  lady  coming 
on  a  visit  to  an  invalid  friend,  in  a  house 
where  she  had  never  been  before,  and  full 
only  of  her  object,  lay  down  to  sleep  in  her 
bed-room  without  remarking  anything  in  it. 
Presently  she  dreamt  that  she  saw  a  large 
black  elephant  marching  down  the  street 
and  scattering  the  people  right  and  left 
When  the  shutters  were  opened  she  saw  a 
very  small  black  lava  elephant  on  the  man- 
telpiece. She  could  have  almost  declared 
on  oath  that  she  had  never  seen  it  before, 
but  there  was  her  dream  evidence  that  she 
had  perceived  it  by  the  e^es,  that  the  brain 
had  retained  the  impression  enough  to  re- 
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produce  it,  though  the  mind  had  not  re- 
cognised or  recorded  it. 

The  manner  in  which  these  real  percep- 
tions are  worked  into  our  dreamland  ex- 
cursions, embroidered  by  our  busy  imagi- 
nations, is  very  interesting  to  trace. 

A  rarer  form  of  such  dreams  is  when  the 
same  incident  appears  to  two  persons  at 
once.  An  elderly  brother  and  sister,  who 
were  not  much  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each 
other,  met  on  a  visit.  The  brother  came 
down  to  breakfast,  saying,  "  I  had  a  queer 
dream  last  night.  I  was  on  a  narrow 
path,  on  a  cliff  like  those  at  Freshwater, 
with  A. ;  there  was  not  room  to  pass,  and 
I  pushed  her  over."  Presently  down  came 
the  lady.  As  soon  as  she  saw  her  brother, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  B.,  1  dreamt  last 
night  that  you  pushed  me  off  a  cliff!'* 
Here,  probably,  the  sight  of  each  other  had 
revived  some  old  childish  recollections. 

St.  Augustine  mentions  a  more  serious 
instance  of  the  same  kind.  A  friend  of 
his  had  long  tried  to  gain  explanations  of 
some  passages  in  Plato,  from  a  certain 
philosopher.  One  night,  however,  the 
professor  appeared  to  him  and  communi- 
cated his  lore,  but  when  the  next  day  the 
man  went  to  him  and  inquired  why  he 
had  thus  at  last  given  him  what  he  had  so 
long  refused,  the  philosopher  replied  that 
indeed  he  had  dreamt  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  house  and  delivered  himself  of  his 
learning. 

There  is  a  strange  feeling  which  most 
people  have  experienced,  probably  con- 
nected with  dreams.  We  feel  that  we 
know  exactly  what  is  going  to  take  place ; 
what  the  people  we  are  with  will  say  and 
do  next — it  is  generally  something  intense- 
ly common-place.  Among  the  millions  of 
actions  done,  and  dreams  dreamed,  coin- 
cidences between  the  two  may  well  take 
place.     Coleridge's  pre-existent  theory, 

''Which  makes  the  present,  while  the  flash  doth 
last, 
Seem  a  mere  semblance  of  some  unknown  past, 
And  some  have  said     .     . 
We  lived,  ere  yet  this  robe  of  flesh  we  wore," 

would  require  the  pre- existence  of  the 
chairs  and  tables  also,  since  it  is  generally 
connected  with  some  exceedingly  ordinary 
action — shutting  a  window,  opening  a 
door,  or  the  like, — which  rouses  the  feel- 
ing "  more  sensitive  than  thought;"  and 
modem  furniture  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for 
Pythagorean  pre-existence. 

There  are  certain  houses,  **  cloud-capped 


towers,  and  gorgeous  palaces,"  never  seen 
on  earth,  which  some  minds  persistently 
revisit,  and  distincdy  recognise,  feeling 
sure  that  they  have  been  there  before. 
Yet,  on  waking,  they  remember  enough  of 
them  to  be  sure  that  they  were  built  by  no 
earthly  hands;  but,  like  Prosperous,  the 
work  of  the  magic  of  our  own  busy  imagi- 
nations. Hartley  declares,  however,  that 
these  dream  constructions  are  always 
compounded  of  fragments  of  real  scenes, 
although  put  together  in  new  combina- 
tions. 

The  bodily  fatigue  which  we  undergo  in 
our  dreams, — the  result  of  a  mind  and 
body  disordered  in  some  fashion, — where 
the  nerve  action  has  the  same  effect  as 
real  motion,  still  gives  rise  to  modern 
legends,  of  fairy  night  raids,  like  those  of 
the  past.  For  instance,  the  experience  of 
the  Irish  gardener,  who  was  *'  suffering  from 
falling  sickness,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatigue  attendant  on  the  journeys  he  was 
compelled  to  take  night  after  night  with 
the  '  good  people,'  mounted  upon  one  of 
his  own  cabbage  stumps."  The  Scotch 
edition  of  the  same  superstition  is  far 
more  uncomfortable.  A  keeper  not  long 
ago  was  found  suffering  agonies  of  rheu- 
matic pain,  "  from  being  ridden  night  after 
night  by  the  witches.  They  threw  a 
bridle  over  his  head  which  changed  him 
into  a  horse,  and  he  remembered  particu- 
larly the  pain  of  his  tail  growing.  He 
was  ridden  to  a  lake,  slightly  frozen  over, 
upon  which  the  witches  danced  while  he 
shivered  on  the  brink."*  The  fact  of 
pain  and  discomfort  in  the  night  being 
used  in  both  as  the  foundation  to  a  whole 
scaffolding  of  story. 

This  true  perception  of  a  fact  often 
underlies  our  dreams  in  a  singular  way. 
As  when  we  experience  great  distress  from 
feeling  obliged  to  come  into  a  society  of 
persons  in  our  night  dresses,  or  even  with- 
out any  dress  at  all ;  the  true  conscious- 
ness of  being  without  our  ordinary  clothes, 
being  dragged  into  a  series  of  purely  ideal 
occurrences. 

Bishop  Butler  observes,  in  the  "Ana- 
logy," that  the  manner  in  which  we  re- 
ceive impressions  in  sleep  is  evidence  of 
an  additional  sense.     "  We  find  that  we 


*  It  is  symptomatic  of  the  difference  between 
the  two  nations,  that  even  in  such  painful  circum- 
stances, the  Irishman  has  at  least  the  fun  of  rid- 
ing his  own  horse,  while  the  hard-working  Scot 
sadly  and  sorely  does  the  work  himself. 
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are  possessed  by  a  latent,  and  what  would 
be  otherwise  an  unimagined,  unknown 
power  of  perceiving  sensible  objects,  in  as 
strong  and  lively  a  manner  without  our  ex- 
ternal organs  of  sense,  as  with  them." 

The  profound  reality  of  the  events 
which  we  spin  out  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness is  startling  even  in  health ;  in  sick- 
ness the  debateable  ground  where  the  fact 
and  the  imagination  meet  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished ;  while  ecstasy,  mysticism, 
and  insanity  are  only  exaggerations  of  the 
same  state,  where  the  subjective  picture 
becomes  an  objective  rcahty  to  the  mind. 

Some  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
so-called  visions  fit  naturally  into  the  usual 
phenomena  of  dreams.  Tlie  feeling  of  be- 
ing borne  through  the  air,  flying  or  float- 
ing, which  is  regarded  as  an  ecstatic  symp- 
tom, is  an  extremely  common  experience 
in  dreaming.  Hartley  accounts  for  it  by 
saying  that  images  successively  excited  in 
the  brain,  changes  in  fixed  objects,  are  as- 
sociated with  motion  in  our  minds  when 
awake,  and,  tlierefore,  suggest  it  when  we 
are  asleep.  But  as  the  nerves  of  the  mus- 
cles do  not  transmit  ahy  vibrations  like 
walking,  we  fancy  that  we  fly  or  float, 
pass,  that  is,  from  one  place  to  another 
without  tlie  use  of  our  usual  means  of  pro- 
gression. 

Dugald  Stewart  observes,  that  those  ope- 
rations, both  of  mind  and  body,  which 
depend  on  our  volition,  are  suspended  in 
sleep ;  those  independent  of  our  will  may 
continue,  but  their  effects  are  altered  by 
the  suspension  of  our  voluntary  powers. 
.  *  Our  trains  of  thought  when  awake  follow 
certain  associations,  but  we  can  regulate 
their  succession,"  (/'.  ^.,  choose  out  of  the 
several  paths  which  branch  out  of  the 
main  road),  in  sleep,  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion reign  supreme,  our  will  having  ceased 
to  act. 

How  rapid  and  farfetched  these  associa- 
tions may  be,  is  seen  in  a  dream  mentioned 
by  Maury,  where  the  starting-point  and  the 
conclusion  were  almost  one  in  time.  He 
was  ill,  and  lying  asleep,  with  his  mother 
watching  beside  him.  A  part  of  the  ar- 
row which  sustains  the  curtains  in  a  French 
bed,  fell  on  his  neck,  suggesting  the  idea 
of  the  guillotine.  In  the  moment  between 
the  shock  and  his  waking,  which  to  his 
mother  appeared  instantaneous,  he  had 
dreamed  a  long  series  of  incidents,  how  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror  he  had  been  accused, 
imprisoned,   judged  before    Robespierre, 


Fouquier-Tinville,  &c.,  and  finally  executed 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  crowd  in  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution.  As  he  felt  the  guillotine 
fall  on  his  neck,  he  awoke  in  great  anguish. 

Time,  indeed,  is  generally  lost  sight  of 
in  dreams,  moments  appear  like  "  years, 
years  like  a  moment.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  fall  asleep  when  reading  aloud,  to  dream 
a  consecutive  series  of  events,  and  awaken 
in  time  to  go  on  again,  so  that  the  hearer 
will  only  wonder  at  the  slow  progression  of 
the  sentences.  Here,  the  assonance  of 
words  often  leads  the  mind  a  prodigious 
gallop  of  arbitrary  associations,  an  incohe- 
rent series  of  adventures,  says  Maury,  mere- 
ly depending  upon  their  sound. 

In  some  instances,  however,  sleep  ap- 
pears to  have  a  clearing,  concentrating  ef- 
fect. Sir  Charles  Bell  says  that  he  "  has 
often  been  surprised  by  the  c)uickness  and 
fiicility  of  invention  that  we  have  in  sleep- 
ing." It  sometimes  happens  indeed  that 
the  following  out  of  the  natural  order  of 
association  in  dreams  brings  with  it  an  un- 
expected solution 'of  a  difficulty*  There 
are  many  cases  of  discoveries  being  just 
missed,  of  men  of  genius  embarking  on  a 
train  of  thought,  by  which  they  would  in 
time  have  reached  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  they  were  seeking,  but  who 
are  turned  aside  on  the  road  by  some  old 
scientific  superstition,  or  habit  of  mind  re- 
maining from  their  old  training.  In  a 
dream  the  natural  order  having  been  car- 
ried on  undisturbed,  the  mind  has  attained 
what  it  sought  after.  A  scientific  chemist 
is  said  in  this  way  to  have  solved  a  prob- 
lem which  long  had  puzzled  him;  the 
I)hysiologist  Burdach  made  a  scientific 
discovery  in  a  dream.  Musicians  have 
discovered  connexions  in  thorough  bass  af- 
ter which  they  were  searching.  Tartini,  a 
great  violinist,  had  long  been  haunted  by 
the  desire  to  express  a  certain  musical 
idea  in  vain.  At  length  the  devil  appeared 
to  him,  returning  perrinaciously  three  seve- 
ral times,  and  never  resting  till  the  artist 
rose  and  wrote  down  the  diabolic  harmony 
which  may  still  be  heard  in  concert-rooms 
as  the  "  Trillo  del  Diavolo." 

The  whole  group  of  nervous  disorders 
showing  themselves  chiefly  in  sleeps  "ddi- 
rium,  catalepsy,  the  visions  produced  by 
opium  and  hacheisch,  and  other  narcotic 
drugs,  the  strange  phenomena  of  somnam- 
bulism, are  all  nearly  connected.  "The 
brain,  the  organ  of  thought,  and  the  sen- 
ses which  transmit  sensations  to  it,"  are 
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both  in  an  abnormal  state, — the  conflict  of 
organs  unequally  asleep,  or  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  with  the  excessive  tension  of  other 
nerves,  produce  every  variety  and  phase 
of  disturbed  action.  Somnambulists  can 
hear  the  faintest  sounds,  can  see  with  dilat- 
ed pupils  in  a  feeble  light,  like  owls  and 
cats,  can  put  their  dreams  into  action, 
combine  results,  speak,  though  in  a  sort  of 
automatic  way,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  so  soundly  asleep  that  it  is  insensible  to 
pricks,  pinches,  even  to  a  painful  opera- 
tion, as  much  so  as  under  chloroform. 

Ecstasy  is  only  one  form  of  catalepsy, 
we  are  told  by  Medical  Science ;  the  in- 
voluntary exercise  of  the  mind  in  one  case, 
and  of  the  muscles  in  the  other.  The  sen- 
ses cease  to  give  impressions  strong  enough 
to  connect  the  patient  with  the  outer 
world,  and  his  internal  sensations  and 
phantoms  become  to  him  vivid  objective 
realities,  the  difference  between  the  "me" 
and  "  not  me  "  becoming  obliterated.  The 
mind,  however,  in  these  cases  is  not  alto- 
gether cut  off  from  communication  with 
persons  outside.  Dreams  and  visions  may 
be  suggested  by  words  spoken  to  persons  in 
a  state  of  trance  and  apparent  insensibility. 
Maury  observes  that  there  is  a  well-known 
way  of  predisposing  minds  to  certain 
thoughts, — as  is  done  by  shopmen  to  en- 
gage a  sale,  or  a  conjuror  to  lead  specta- 
tors to  expect  particular  results, — which 
can  be  used  to  command  a  dream  or  vis- 


ion in  many  states  of  nervous  sleep.  Cer- 
tain words,  as  we  know,  produce  certain, 
often  arbitrary,  associations,  and  can  be 
employed  to  suggest  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  dp,  re,  mi,  fa,"  suggesting  the  idea  of 
musical  notes.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
hysterical  action  to  return,  particularly  if 
the  mood  is  encouraged  and  cultivated, 
and  any  amount  of  visions  of  saints  and 
devils,  heaven  and  hell,  can  be  and  is  pro- 
duced in  such  patients  by  such  means — by 
no  means  always  on  religious  subjects  or 
in  orthodox  creeds.  The  Faquirs  in  In- 
dia, the  Dervishes  in  Persia,  in  their  cata- 
leptic trances,  become  insensible  to  pain, 
— red  hot  iron  does  not  bum  them,  blows 
do  not  bruise  them  ;  they  see  supernatural 
sights,  and  hear  prophetic  words.  The 
Pythia,  the  visionaries  and  prophetesses  of 
the  old  Pagan  world,  have  preceded  and 
indeed  fer  outdone  St.  Mary  Alacoque. 
Her  visions,  however  honestly  believed  in 
by  the  patient,  fall  into  their  proper  place 
as  characterising  a  now  well-known  form 
of  disease,  when  the  action  of  the  brain 
becomes  spasmodic  and  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  will ;  but  the  pilgrimages  of  the 
"  Sacred  Heart "  will  remain  remarkable 
from  the  utter  incongruity  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  the  legend  as  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation,in  the  face  of  our  present  knowledge, 
imperfect  though  it  may  still  be,  of  the  ori- 
gin and  the  natural  history  of  "  Dreams, 
Visions,  and  Ecstasies." — *S/.  PauPs, 
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Ah  !  swallows,  is  it  so  ? 
Did  loving  lingering  summer,  whose  slow  pace 

Tarried  among  late  blossoms,  loth  to  go. 
Gather  the  darkening  cloud-wraps  round  her  face 
And  weep  herself  away  in  last  week's  rain  ? 
Can  no  new  sunlight  waken  her  again  ? 
"  Yes,"  one  pale  rose  ablow 
Has  answered  from  the  trellised  lane; 

The  flickering  swallows  answered  "  No." 

From  out  the  dim  grey  sky 
The  arrowy  swarm  breaks  forth  and  specks  the  air, 

While,  one  by  one,  birds  wheel  and  float  and  fly, 
And  now  are  gone,  then  suddenly  are  there; 
Till  lo  the  heavens  are  empty  of  them  all. 
Oh  fly,  fly  south,  from  leaves  that  fade  and  fall, 

From  shivering  flowers  that  die; 
Free  swallows,  fly  from  winter's  thrall, 
Ye  who  can  give  the  gloom  goodbye. 
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But  what  for  us  who  stay 
To  hear  the  winds  and  watch  the  boughs  grow  black, 

And  in  the  soddened  mornings,  day  by  day, 
Count  what  lost  sweets  bestrew  the  nightly  track 
Of  frost-foot  winter  trampling  towards  his  throne  ? 
Swallows,  who  have  the  sunhght  for  your  own, 

¥\y  on  your  sunward  way  ; 
For  you  has  January  buds  new-blgwn, 

For  us  the  snows  and  gloom  and  grey. 

On,  on,  beyond  our  reach, 
Swallows,  with  but  your  longing  for  a  guide  : 

Let  the  hills  rise,  let  the  waves  tear  the  beach. 
Ye  will  not  balk  your  course  nor  turn  aside. 
But  find  the  palms  and  twitter  in  the  sun. 
And  well  for  them  whose  eager  wings  have  won 

The  longed-for  goal  of  light; 
But  what  of  them  in  twilights  dun 

Who  long  but  have  no  wings  for  flight  ? 

— Comhill  Magazine, 
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chapter  i. 

hkscription  of  farmer  oak:  an  inci- 
dent. 

When  Farmer  Oak  smiled,  the  corners 
of  his  mouth  spread  till  they  were  within 
an  unimportant  distance  of  his  cars,  his 
eyes  were  reduced  to  mere  chinks,  and  di- 
verging wrinkles  appeared  round  them, 
extending  upon  his  countenance  like  the 
rays  in  a  rudimentary  sketch  of  the  rising 
sun. 

His  Christian  name  was  Gabriel,  and  on 
working  days  he  was  a  young  man  of 
sound  judgment,  easy  motions,  proper 
dress,  and  general  good  character.  On 
Sundays  he  was  a  man  of  misty  views, 
rather  given  to  a  post|)oning  treatment  of 
things,  whose  best  clothes  and  seven-and- 
sixpenny  umbrella  were  always  hampering 
him:  upon  tlie  whole,  one  who  felt  himself 
to  occu|)y  morally  that  vast  middle  space 
of  Laodicean  neutrality  which  lay  between 
the  Sacrament  people  of  the  parish  and 
the  drunken  division  of  its  inhabitants — 
that  is,  he  went  to  church,  but  yawned 
privately  by  the  time  the  congregation 
reached  the  Nicene  creed,  and  thought  of 
what  there  would  be  for  dinner  when  he 
meant  to  be  listening  to  the  sermon.  Or, 
to  state  his  character  as  it  stood  in  the 
scale  of  public  opinion,  when  his  friends 


and  critics  were  in  tantrums,  he  was  con- 
sidered rather  a  bad  man;  when  thcjr 
were  pleased,  he  was  rather  a  good  man; 
when  they  were  neither,  he  was  a  man 
whose  moral  color  was  a  kind  of  pepper- 
and-salt  mixture. 

Since    he    lived    six   times    as   many 
working    days    as    Sundays,    Oak's   ap- 
pearance in    his   old    clothes  was   most 
peculiarly   his   own — the   mental   picture 
formed  by  his  neighbors  always  presenting 
him  as  dressed  in  that  way  when  their 
imaginations    answered    to    the    thought 
"  Gabriel  Oak."     He  wore  a  low-crowned 
felt  hat,  spread  out  at  the  base  by  tight 
jamming  upon  the  head  for  security  in 
high  winds,  and  a  coat  like  Dr.  Johnson's, 
his  lower  extremities  being  encased  in  or- 
dinary leather  leggings  and  boots  empha- 
tically large,  affording  to  each  foot  a  roomy 
apartment  so  constructed  that  any  wearer 
might  stand  in  a  river  all  day  long  and 
know  nothing  about  it— their  maker  being 
a  conscientious  man  who  always  endea- 
vored to  compensate  for  any  weakness  in 
his  cut  by  unstinted  dimension  and  solidity. 

Mr.  Oak  carried  about  him  by  way  of 
watch,  what  may  be  called  a  small  alvcr 
clock ;  in  other  words,  it  was  a  watch  as 
to  shape  and  intention,  and  a  small  clock 
as  to  size.  This  instrument  being  several 
years  older  than  Oak's  grandfiuher,  bad 
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diliarity  of  going  either  too  fast  or 
all.  The  smaller  of  its  hands,  too, 
Dnally  slipped  round  on  the  pitot,- 
lus,  though  the  minutes  were  told 
lie  greatest  precision,  nobody  could 
te  certain  of  the  hour  they  belonged 
'he  stopping  peculiarity  of  his  watch 
remedied  by  thumps  and  shakes, 
it  always  went  on  again  immediate- 
l  he  escaped  any  evil  consequences 
the  other  two  defects  by  constant 
.risons  with  and  observations  of  the 
id  stars,  and  by  pressing  his  face 
to  the  glass  of  his  neighbors'  win- 
ivhen  passing  by  their  houses,  till  he 

discern  the  hour  marked  by  the 
faced  timekeepers  within.  It  may 
ntioned  that  Oak's  fob  being  pain- 
lifficult  of  access  by  reason  of  its 
^hat  high  situation  in  the  waist-band 
trousers  (which  also  lay  at  a  remote 

under  his  waistcoat),  the  watch  was 
ecessity  pulled  out  by  throwing  the 
extremely  to  one  side,  compressing 
outh  'and  face  to  a  mere  mass  of 
es  on  account  of  the  exertion  re- 
,  and  drawing  up  the  watch  by  its 
like  a. bucket  from  a  well. 

some  thoughtful  persons,  who  had 
lim  walking  across  pne  of  his  fields 
certain  December  morning — sunny 
:ceedingly  mild — might  have  regard- 
ibriel  Oak  in  other  aspects  than 
In  his  face  one  might  notice  tHat 
3f  the  hues  and  curves  of  youth  had 

on  to   manhood :    there  even  re- 

1  in  his  remoter  crannies  some  relics 

boy.      His    height   and    breadth 

have  been  sufficient  to  make  his 
ce  imposing,  had  they  been  exhibit- 
1  due  consideration.  But  there  is  a 
me  men  have,  rural  and  urban  alike 
vhich  the  mind  is  more  responsible 
esh  and  sinew — a  way  of  curtailing 
imensions  by  their  manner  of  show- 
jm ;  and  from  a  quiet  modesty  that 
have  become  a  vestal,  which 
1  continually  to  impress  upon  him 
;  had  no  great  claim  on  the  world's 
Oak  walked  unassumingly,  and  with 
:ly  perceptible  bend,  quite  distinct 
I  bowing  of  the  shoulders.  This 
;  said  to  be  a  defect  in  an  individu- 
;  depends  for  his  valuation  as  a  total 
ipon  his  appearance  than  upon  his 
:y  to  wear  well,  which  Oak  did  not. 
.d  just  reached  the  time  of  life  at 
"  young"  is  ceasing  to  be  the  prefix 
w  Series.— Vol,  XIX.,  No.  3 


of  "  man"  in  speaking  of  one.  He  was  at 
the  brightest  period  of  masculine  life,  for 
his  intellect  and  his  emotions  were  clearly 
separated  :  he  had  passed  the  time  during 
which  the  influence  of  youth  indiscrimi- 
nately mingles  them  in  the  character  of 
impulse,  and  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
stage  wherein  they  become  united  again, 
in  the  character  of  prejudice,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  wife  and  family.  In  short,  he 
was  twenty-eight,  and  a  bachelor. 

The  field  he  was  in  sloped  steeply  to  a 
ridge  called  Norcombe  Hill.  Through  a 
spur  of  this  hill  ran  the  highway  from 
Norcombe  to  Casterbridge,  sunk  in  a 
deep  cutting.  Casually  glancing  over  the 
hedge,  Oak  saw  coming  down  the  incline 
before  him  an  ornamental  spring  waggon, 
painted  yellow  and  gaily  marked,  drawn 
by  two  horses,  a  waggoner  walking  along- 
side bearing  a  whip  perpendicularly.  The 
waggon  was  laden  with  household  goods 
and  window-plants,  and  on  the  apex  of  the 
whole  sat  a  woman,  young  and  attractive. 
Gabriel  had  not  beheld  the  sight  for  more 
than  half  a  minute,  when  the  vehicle  was 
brought  to  a  standstill  just  beneath  his 
eyes. 

"  The  tail-board  of  the  waggon  is  gone, 
Miss,"  said  the  waggoner. 

"  Then  I  heard  it  fall,"  said  the  girl,  in 
a  soft,  though  not  particularly  low  voice. 
"  I  heard  a  noise  I  could  not  account  for 
when  we  were  coming  up  the  hill." 

"  I'll  run  back." 

"  Do,"  she  answered. 

The  sensible  horses  stood  perfectly  still, 
and  the  waggoner's  step  sank  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  distance. 

The  girl  on  the  summit  of  the  load  sat 
motionless,  surrounded  by  tables  and 
chairs  with  their  legs  upwards,  backed  by 
an  oak  setde,  and  ornamented  in  front  by 
pots  of  geraniums,  myrtles,  and  cactuses, 
together  with  a  cagecl  canary — all  proba- 
bly from  the  windows  of  the  house  just 
vacated.  There  was  also  a  cat  in  a  wil- 
low basket,  from  the  partly-opened  lid  of 
which  she  gazed  with  half-closed  eyes,  and 
affectionately  surveyed  the  small  birds 
around. 

The  handsome  girl  waited  for  some 
time  idly  in  her  place,  and  the  only  sound 
heard  in  the  stillness  was  the  hopping  ot 
the  canary  up  and  down  the  perches  ot 
its  prison.  Then  she  looked  attentively 
downwards.  It  was  not  at  the  bird,  nor 
at  the  cat ;  it  was  at  an  oblong  package 
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tied  in  paper,  and  lying  between  them. 
She  turned  her  head  to  learn  if  the  waggon- 
er were  coming.  He  was  not  yet  in  sight; 
and  then  her  eyes  crept  back  to  the  pack- 
age, her  thoughts  seeming  to  run  upon 
what  was  inside  it.  At  length  she  drew 
the  article  into  her  lap,  and  untied  the 
j)apcr  covering ;  a  small  swing  looking- 
glass  was  disclosed,  in  which  she  proceed- 
ed to  survey  herself  attentively.  Then 
she  parted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  the  sun 
lighted  up  to  a  scarlet  glow  the  crimson 
jacket  she  wore,  and  painted  a  soft  lustre 
upon  her  bright  face  and  l.)lack  hair.  The 
myrtles,  geraniums,  and  cactuses  packed 
around  her  were  fresh  and  green,  and  at 
such  a  leafless  season  they  invested  the 
whole  concern  of  horses,  waggon,  furniture, 
and  girl  with  a  peculiar  charm  of  rarity. 
AVhat  possessed  her  to  indulge  in  such  a 
performance  in  the  sight  of  the  sparrows, 
l)lackbirds,  and  unperceived  farmer,  who 
were  alone  its  sj)ectators— whether  the 
smile  began  as  a  factitious  one,  to  test  her 
capacity  in  that  art,  nobody  knows ;  it 
ended  certainly  in  a  real  smile.  She 
blushed  at  herself,  and  seeing  her  reflection 
blush,  blushed  the  more. 

The  change  from  the  customary  spot  and 
necessary  occasion  of  such  an  act — from 
the  dressing  hour  in  a  bedroom  to  a  time 
of  travelling  out  of  doors — lent  to  the  idle 
deed  a  novelty  it  certainly  did  not  intrin- 
sically j)Ossess.  The  picture  was  a  delicate 
one.  Woman's  prescriptive  infirmity  had 
stalked  into  the  sunlight,  which  had  invest- 
ed it  with  the  freshness  of  an  originality. 
A  cynical  inference  was  irresistible  by  Ga- 
briel Oak  as  he  regarded  the  scene,  gene- 
rous though  he  fain  would  have  been. 
There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  her 
looking  in  the  glass.  She  did  not  adjust 
her  hat,  or  pat  her  hair,  or  press  a  dimple 
into  shai)e,  or  do  one  thing  to  signify  that 
any  such  intention  had  been  her  motive  in 
taking  up  the  glass.  She  simply  observed 
lierself  as  a  fair  product  of  Nature  in  a 
feminine  direction,  her  expressions  seeming 
to  glide  into  far-oft*  though  likely  dramas 
in  which  men  would  play  a  part — vistas  of 
probable  triumphs — the  smiles  being  of  a 
phase  suggesting  that  hearts  were  imagined 
as  lost  and  won.  Still,  this  was  but  con- 
jecture, and  the  whole  series  of  actions 
were  so  idly  put  forth  as  to  make  it  rash  to 
assert  that  intention  had  any  part  in  them 
at  all. 


The  waggoner's  steps  were  heaiQ  return- 
ing. She  put  the  glass  in  the  paper,  and 
the  whole  again  into  its  place. 

When  the  waggon  had  passed  on,  Ga- 
briel withdrew  from  his  point  of  espial, 
and  descending  into  the  road,  followed 
the  vehicle  to  the  turnpike-gate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  where  the  object  of  his 
contemplation  now  halted  for  the  payment 
of  toll.  About  twenty  steps  still  remained 
between  him  and  the  gate,  when  he  heard 
a  dispute.  It  was  a  difference  concerning 
twopence  between  the  persons  with  the 
waggon  and  the  man  at  the  toll-bar. 

"  \Iis*ess's  niece  is  upon  the  top  of  the 
things,  and  she  says  that's  enough  that 
I've  offered  ye,  you  grate  miser,  and  she 
won't  pay  any  more."  These  were  the 
waggon er^s  words. 

"  Very  well ;  then  mis'ess's  niece  can't 
pass,"  said  the  turnpike-keeper,  closing  the 
gate. 

Oak  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  disputants,  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 
There  was  something  in  the  lone  of  two- 
pence remarkably  insignificant.  ITiree- 
pence  had  a  definite  value  as  money — ^it 
was  an  appreciable  infringement  on  a 
day's  wages,  and,  as  such,  a  higgling  mat- 
ter;  but  twopence "Here,"  he  said, 

stepping  forvvard  and  handing  twopence  to 
the  gatekeeper ;  "  let  the  young  woman 
pass."  He  looked  up  at  her  then;  she 
heard  his  words,  and  looked  down. 

Gabriel's  features  adhered  throughout 
their  form  so  exactly  to  the  middle  line  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  St.  John  and  the  ug- 
liness of  Judas  Iscariot,  as  represented  in 
a  window  of  the  church  he  attended,  that 
not  a  single  lineament  could  be  selected 
and  called  worthy  either  of  distinction  or 
notoriety.  The  red-jacketed  and  dark- 
haired  maiden  seemed  to  think  so  too,  for 
she  carelessly  glanced  over  him,  and  told 
her  man  to  drive  on.  She  might  have 
looked  her  thanks  to  Gabriel  on  a  minute  ' 
scale,  but  she  did  not  speak  them  ;  more 
probably  she  felt  none,  for  in  gaining  her 
a  passage  he  had  lost  her  her  point,  and 
we  know  how  women  take  a  favor  of  that 
kind. 

The  gatekeeper  surveyed  the  retreating 
vehicle.  "  That's  a  handsome  maid,"  he 
said  to  Oak. 

**  But  she  has  her  faults,"  said  Gabriel 

"  True,  farmer." 

"And  the  greatest  of  them  is — ^wcD, 
what  it  is  always." 
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"  Beating  people  down  ;  ay,  'tis  so." 

"  Oh  no.=' 

"  What,  then  ?" 

Gabriel,  perhaps  a  little  piqued  by  the 
comely  traveller's  indifterence,  glanced 
back  to  where  he  had  witnessed  her  per- 
formance over  the  hedge,  and  said  "  Va- 
nity." 

chapter  ii. 

night:  thk  flock  :  an  interior:  an- 
other   INTERIOR. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  on  the  eve  of 
St.  Thomas's,  the  shortest  day  in  the 
year.  A  desolating  wind  wandered  from 
the  north  over  the  hill  whereon  Oak  had 
watched  the  yellow  waggon  and  its  occu- 
pant in  the  sunshine  of  a  few  days  earlier. 

Norcombe  Hill —  forming  part  of  Nor- 
combe  Ewelease — was  one  of  the  spots 
which  suggest  to  a  passer-by  that  he  is  in 
the  presence  of  a  shape  approaching  the 
indestructible  as  nearly  as  any  to  be  found 
on  earth.  It  was  a  featureless  convexity 
of  chalk  and  soil — an  ordinary  specimen  of 
those  smoothly  oudined  protuberances  of 
the  globe  which  may  remain  undisturbed 
on  some  great  day  of  confusion,  when  far 
grander  heights  and  dizzy  granite  precipi- 
ces topple  down. 

The  hill  was  covered  on  its  northern 
side  by  an  ancient  and  decaying  planta- 
tion of  beeches,  whose  upper  verge  formed 
a  line  over  the  crest,  fringing  its  arched 
curve  against  the  sky,  like  a  mane.  To- 
night these  trees  sheltered  the  southern 
slope  from  the  keenest  blasts,  which  smote 
the  wood  and  floundered  through  it  with  a 
sound  as  of  grumbling,  or  gushed  over  its 
crowning  boughs  in  a  weakened  moan. 
The  dry  leaves  in  the  ditch  simmered  and 
boiled  in  the  same  breezes,  a  tongue  of  air 
occasionally  ferreting  out  a  few,  and  send- 
ing them  spinning  across  the  grass.  A 
group  or  two  of  the  latest  in  date  amongst 
this  dead  multitude  had  remained  on  the 
twigs  which  bore  them  till  this  very  mid- 
winter time,  and  in  falling  rattled  against 
the  trunks  with  smart  taps. 

Between  this  half-wooded,  half-naked 
hill,  and  the  vague  still  horizon  its  summit 
indistinctly  commanded,  was  a  mysterious 
sheet  of  fathomless  shade — the  sounds 
only  from  which  suggested  that  what  it 
concealed  bore  some  humble  resemblance 
to  features  here.  The  thin  grasses,  more 
or  less  coating  the  hill,  were  touched  by 


the  wind  in  breezes  of  differing  powers  and 
almost  differing  natures — one  rubbing  the 
blades  heavily,  another  raking  them  pier- 
cingly, another  brushing  them  like  a  soft 
broom.  The  instinctive  act  of  human- 
kind here  was  to  stand  and  listen,  and 
learn  how  the  trees  on  the  right  and  the 
trees  on  the  left  wailed  or  chaunted  to 
each  other  in  the  regular  antiphonies  of  a 
cathedral  choir ;  how  hedges  and  other 
shapes  to  leeward  then  caught  the  note, 
lowering  it  to  the  tenderest  sob  ;  and  how 
the  hurrying  gust  llien  plunged  into  the 
south,  to  be  heard  no  more. 
•  The  sky  was  clear — remarkably  clear — 
and  the  twinkling  of  all  the  stars  seemed 
to  be  but  throbs  of  one  body,  timed  by  a 
common  pulse.  The  North  star  was  di- 
rectly in  the  wind's  eye,  and  since  evening 
the  Bear  had  swung  round  it  outwardly  to 
the  east,  till  it  was  now  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  meridian.  A  difference  of  color 
in  the  stars — oftener  read  of  than  seen  in 
England — was  really  perceptible  here. 
The  kingly  brilliancy  of  Sirius  pierced  the 
eye  with  a  steely  glitter,  the  star  called 
Capella  was  yellow,  Aldebaran  and  Betel- 
gueux  shone  with  a  fiery  red. 

To  persons  standing  alone  on  a  hill  dur- 
ing a  clear  midnight  such  as  this,  the  roll 
of  the  world  eastward  is  almost  a  palpable 
movement.  The  sensation  may  be  caused 
by  the  panoramic  glide  of  the  stars  past 
earthly  objects,  which  is  perceptible  in  a 
few  minutes  of  stillness,  or  by  a  fancy  that 
the  better  outlook  upon  space  afforded  by 
a  hill  emphasizes  terrestrial  revolution,  01? 
by  the  wind,  or  by  the  solitude;  but  what- 
ever be  its  origin,  the  impression  of  riding, 
along  is  vivid  and  abiding.  The  poetry 
of  motion  is  a  phrase  much  in  use,  and  to  - 
enjoy  the  epic  form  of  that  gratification  it- 
is  necessary  to  stand  on  a  hill  at  a  small 
hour  of  the  night,  and,  first  enlarging  the 
consciousness  with  a  sense  of  difference 
from  the  mass  of  civilized  mankind^  who 
are  horizontal  and  disregardful  of  all  such 
proceedings  at  this  time,  long  and  quietly 
watch  your  stately  progress  through  the 
stars.  After  such  a  nocturnal  reconnoitre 
among  these  astral  clusters,  aloft  from  the 
customary  haunts  of  thought  and  vision, 
some  men  may  feel  raised  to  a  capability 
for  eternity  at  once. 

Suddenly  an  unexpected  series  of  sounds 
began  to  be  heard  in  this  place  up  against 
the  sky.  They  had  a  clearness  which  was 
to  be  found  nowhere  in  the  wind,,  and.  a 
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sequence  which  was  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  nature.  They  were  the  notes  of  Far- 
mer Oak's  flute. 

The  tune  was  not  floating  unhindered 
into  the  ()i)en  air,  but  it  seemed  muffled  in 
someway,  and  was  altogether  too  curtailed 
in  power  to  spread  high  or  wide.  It  came 
from  the  direction  of  a  small  dark  object 
under  the  plantation  hedge — a  shepherd's 
hut  now  presenting  an  ouUine  to  which  an 
uninitiated  person  might  have  been  puz- 
zled to  attach  either  meaning  or  use. 

The  image  as  a  Miliole  was  that  of  a 
small  Noah's  Ark  on  a  small  Ararat,  al- 
lowing the  traditionary  outlines  and  gene- 
ral form  of  the  Ark  which  are  followed  by 
toymakers,  and  by  these  means  are  esta- 
blished in  men's  imaginations  among 
their  firmest,  because  earhest  impressions, 
to  pass  as  an  approximate  pattern.  The 
hut  stood  on  small  wheels,  which  raised  its 
floor  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Such 
shepherds'  huts  are  dragged  into  the  fields 
when  the  lambing  season  comes  on,  to 
shelter  the  shepherd  in  his  enforced  nightly 
attendance. 

It  was  only  latterly  that  people  had  be- 
gun to  call  Gabriel  "  Farmer"  Oak.  Du- 
ring the  twelvemonth  preceding  this  time 
he  had  been  enabled  by  sustained  efforts 
of  industry  and  chronic  good  spirits  to 
lease  the  small  sheep-farm  of  which  Nor- 
combe  Hill  was  a  portion,  and  stock  it 
with  two  hundred  sheep.  Previously  he 
had  been  a  bailiff  for  a  short  time,  and 
earlier  still  a  shepherd  only,  having  from 
his  childhood  assisted  his  father  in  tending 
the  flocks  of  large  proprietors,  till  old 
Oabriel  sank  to  rest. 

This  venture,  unaided  and  alone,  into 
the  paths  of  farming  as  master  and  not  as 
man,  with  an  advance  of  sheep  not  yet 
paid  for,  was  a  critical  juncture  with 
(labriel  Oak,  and  he  recognized  his  posi- 
tion clearly.  The  first  movement  in  his 
new  progress  was  the  lambing  of  his  ewes, 
and  sheep  having  been  his  speciality  from 
his  youth,  he  wisely  refrained  from  deput- 
ing the  task  of  tending  them  at  this  season 
to  a  hireling  or  a  novice. 

The  wind  continued  to  beat  about  the 
corners  of  the  hut,  but  the  flute-playing 
ceased.  A  rectangular  space  of  light  ap- 
peared in  the  side  of  the  hut,  and  in  the 
opening  the  outline  of  Farmer  Oak's  figure. 
He  carried  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  and 
closing  the  door  behind  him,  came  forward 
and  busied  himself  about  this  nook  of  the 


field  for  about  twenty  minutes,  the  lantern 
light  appearing  and  disappearing  here  and 
there,  and  brightening  him  or  darkening 
him  as  he  stood  before  or  behind  it. 

Oak's  motions,  though  they  had  a  quiet 
energy,  were  slow,  and  their  deliberateness 
accorded  well  with  his  occupation.  Fit- 
ness being  the  basis  of  all  beauty,  nobody 
could  have  denied  that  his  '  steady  swings 
and  turns  in  and  about  the  flock  had  ele- 
ments of  grace.  Yet,  although  if  occasion 
demanded  he  could  do  or  think  a  thing 
with  as  mercurial  a  dash  as  can  the  men 
of  towns  who  are  more  to  the  manner 
bom,  his  special  power,  morally,  physi- 
cally, and  mentally,  was  static,  owing  little 
or  nothing  to  momentum,  as  a  rule. 

A  close  examination  of  the  ground  here- 
about, even  by  the  wan  starlight  only, 
revealed  how  a  portion  of  what  would 
have  been  casually  called  a  wild  slope 
had  been  appropriated  by  Farmer  Oak  for 
his  great  purpose  this  winter.  Detached 
hurdles  diatched  with  straw  were  stuck  into 
the  ground  at  various  scattered  points,  amid 
and  under  which  the  whitish  forms  of  his 
meek  ewes  moved  and  rustled.  The  ring 
of  the  sheep- bell,  which  had  been  silent 
during  his  absence,  recommenced,  in  tones 
which  had  more  mellowness  than  clear- 
ness owing  to  an  increasing  growth  of 
surrounding  wool,  and  continued  till  Oak 
withdrew  again  from  the  flock.  He  re- 
turned to  the  hut,  bringing  in  his  arms  a 
new-born  lamb,  consisting  of  four  legs 
large  enough  for  a  full-  grown  sheep,  united 
by  an  unimportant  membrane  about  half 
the  substance  of  the  legs  collectively, 
which  constituted  the  animal's  entire  body 
just  at  present. 

The  litde  speck  of  life  he  placed  on  a 
wis[)  of  jiay  before  the  small  stove,  where 
a  can  of  milk  was  simmering.  Oak  ex- 
tinguished the  lantern  by  blowing  into  it 
with  pouted  lips,  and  then  pinching  out 
the  snuff,  the  cot  being  lighted  by  a  candle 
suspendeil  by  a  twisted  wire.  A  rather 
hard  couch,  formed  of  a  few  com  sacks 
thrown  carelessly  down,  covered  half  the 
floor  of  this  little  habitation,  and  here 
the  young  man  stretched  himself  along, 
loosened  his  woollen  cravat,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  In  about  the  time  a  person  unac- 
customed to  bodily  labor  would  have  de- 
cided upon  which  side  to  lie,  Fanner  Oak 
was  asleep. 

The  inside  of  this  hut,  as  it  now  pre- 
sented itself,  was  cosy  and  alluring,  and 
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the  scarlet  handful  of  fire  in  addition  to 
the  candle,  reflecting  its  own  genial  color 
upon  whatever  it  could  reach,  flung  asso- 
ciations of  enjoyment  even  over  utensils 
and  tools.  In  the  corner  stood  the  sheep- 
crook,  and  along  a  shelf  at  one  side  were 
ranged  bottles  and  canisters  of  the  simple 
preparations  pertaining  to  ovine  surgery 
and  physic ;  spirits  of  wine,  turpentine,  tar, 
magnesia,  ginger,  and  castor-oil  being  the 
chief.  On  a  triangular  shelf  across  the 
corner  stood  bread,  bacon,  cheese,  and  a 
cup  for  ale  or  cider,  which  was  supplied 
from  a  flagon  beneath.  Beside  the  pro- 
visions lay  the  flute,  whose  notes  had  lately 
been  called  forth  by  the  lonely  watcher  to 
beguile  a  tedious  hour.  The  house  was 
ventilated  by  two  round  holes,  like  the 
lights  of  a  cabin,  with  wood  slides. 

The  lamb,  revived  by  the  warmth,  began 
to  bleat,  ancl  the  sound  entered  Gabriel's 
ears  and  brain  with  an  instant  meaning, 
as  expected  sounds  will.  Passing  from  the 
profoundest  sleep  to  the  most  alert  wake- 
fulness with  the  same  ease  that  had  accom- 
panied the  reverse  operation,  he  looked  at 
his  watch,  found  that  the  hour-hand  had 
shifted  again,  put  on  his  hat,  took  the 
lamb  in  his  arms,  and  carried  it  into  the 
darkness.  After  placing  the  little  creature 
with  its  motlier,  he  stood  and  carefully 
examined  the  sky,  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
night  from  the  altitudes  of  the  slars. 

The  Dog-star  and  Aldebaran  pointing 
to  the  restless  Pleiades  were  half  way  up 
the  Southern  sky,  and  beneath  them  hung 
Orion,  which  gorgeous  constellation  never 
burnt  more  vividly  than  now,  as  it  swung 
itself  forth  above  the  rim  of  the  landscape. 
Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  quiet  shine 
almost  rested  on  the  ground :  the  barren 
and  gloomy  Square  of  Pegasus  was  creep- 
ing round  to  the  north-west;  far  away 
through  the  plantation,  Vega  sparkled  like 
a  lamp  suspended  amid  the  leafless  trees, 
and  Cassiopeia's  chair  stood  daintily  poised 
on  the  uppermost  boughs. 

"  One  o'clock,"  said  Gabriel. 

Being  a  man  not  without  a  frequent 
consciousness  that  there  was  some  beauty 
in  this  life  he  led,  he  stood  still  after  look- 
ing at  the  sky  as  a  useful  instrument,  and 
regarded  it  in  an  appreciative  spirit,  as  a 
work  of  art  superlatively  beautiful.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  impressed  with  the 
speaking  loneliness  of  the  scene,  or  rather 
with  the  complete  abstraction  from  all  its 
compass  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  man. 


Human  shapes,  interferences,  troubles,  and 
joys  were  all  as  if  they  were  not,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  on  the  shaded  hemisphere  of 
the  globe  no  sentient  being  save  himself ; 
he  could  fancy  them  all  gone  round  to  the 
sunny  side. 

Occupied  thus,  with  eyes  stretched  afar, 
Oak  gradually  perceived  that  what  he  had 
previously  taken  to  be  a  star  low  down 
behind  the  outskirts  of  the  plantation  was 
in  reality  no  such  thing.  It  was  an  artifi- 
cial light,  almost  close  at  hand. 

To  find  themselves  utterly  alone  at 
night  where  company  is  desirable  and  ex- 
pected makes  some  j)eople  fearful ;  but  a 
case  more  trying  by  far  to  the  nerves  is  to 
discover  some  mysterious  companionship 
when  intuition,  sensation,  memory,  analogy, 
testimony,  probability,  induction — every 
kind  of  evidence  in  the  logician's  list — 
have  united  to  [persuade  'consciousness 
that  it  is  quite  alone. 

Farmer  Oak  went  towards  the  planta- 
tion and  pushed  through  its  lower  boughs 
to  the  windy  side.  A  dim  mass  under  the 
slope  reminded  him  that  a  shed  occupied 
a  place  here,  the  site  being  a  cutting  into 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  so  that  at  its  back 
part  the  roof  was  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  In  front  it  was  formed  of  boards 
nailed  to  posts  and  covered  with  tar  as  a 
preservative.  Through  crevices  in  the 
roof  and  side  spread  streaks  and  dots  of 
light,  a  combination  of  which  made  up  the 
radiance  that  had  attracted  him.  Oak 
stepped  up  behind,  where,  leaning  down 
upon  the  roof  and  putting  his  eye  close  to 
a  hole,  he  could  see  into  the  interior 
clearly. 

The  place  contained  two  women  and  two 
cows.  By  the  side  of  the  latter  a  steam- 
ing bran-mash  stood  in  a  bucket.  One  of 
the  women  was  past  middle  age.  Her 
companion  was  apparently  young  and 
graceful ;  he  could  form  no  decided  opin- 
ion upon  her  looks,  her  position  being  al- 
most beneath  his  eye,  so  that  he  saw  her 
in  a  bird's-eye  aerial  view,  as  Satan  first 
saw  Paradise.  She  wore  no  bonnet  or 
hat,  but  had  enveloped  herself  in  a  large 
cloak,  which  was  carelessly  flung  over  her 
head  as  a  covering.  • 

"There,  now  we'll  go  home,"  said  the 
elder  of  the  two,  resting  her  knuckles 
upon  her  hips,  and  looking  at  their  goings- 
on  as  a  whole.  "  I  do  hope  Daisy  will 
fetch  round  again  now.  I  have  never 
been  more  frightened  in  my  life,  but  I 
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don*t  mind   breaking  my  rest  if  she  re- 
covers." 

The  young  woman,  whose  eyelids  were 
a])parently  incHned  to  fall  together  on  the 
smallest  provocation  of  silence,  yawned 
without  parting  her  lips  to  any  inconve- 
nient extent,  where  upon  (labricl  caught  the 
infection  and  sHghtly  yawned  in  sympathy. 
"  I  wish  we  were  rich  enough  to  pay  a 
man  to  do  these  things,"  she  said. 

"  As  we  are  not,  we  must  do  them  our- 
selves," said  the  other ;  '*  for  you  must  help 
me  if  vou  stav." 

"  Well,  my  hat  is  gone,  however,"  con- 
tinued the  younger.  "  It  went  over  the 
hedge,  I  think.  The  idea  of  such  a  slight 
wind  catching  it." 

The  cow  standing  erect  was  of  the 
Devon  breed,  and  was  encased  in  a  tight 
warm  hifle  of  rich  Indian  red,  as  absolutely 
uniform  from  eyes  to  tail  as  if  the  animal 
had  been  dij'jped  in  a  dye  of  that  color, 
her  long  back  being  mathematically  level. 
'I'he  other  was  spotted,  grey  and  white. 
Beside  her,  Oak  now  noticed  a  little  calf 
about  a  day  old,  looking  idiotically  at  the 
wo  women,  which  showed  that  it  had  not 
ong  been  accustomed  to  the  phenomenon 
of  eyesight,  and  often  turning  to  the  lan- 
tern, which  it  apparently  mistook  for  the 
moon,  inherited  instinct  having  as  yet  had 
little  time  for  correction  by  experience. 
Between  the  sheep  and  the  cows,  Lucina 
had  been  l)usy  on  Norcombe  Hill  lately. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  send  for  some 
oatmeal,"  said  the  elder  woman  ;  "  there's 
no  more  bran." 

"  Yes,  aunt ;  and  I'll  ride  over  for  it  as 
soon  as  it  is  licrht." 

"  l^ut  there's  no  side-saddle." 
',    *'  I  can  ride  on  the  other :  trust  me." 

Oak,  upon  hearing  these  remarks  be- 
came more  curious  to  observe  her  features, 
but  this  prospect  being  denied  him  by  tlie 
hooding  eftect  of  the  cloak,  and  by  her 
forehead  coming  in  the  way  of  what  the 
cloak  did  not  cover,  he  felt  himself  draw- 
ing upon  his  fancy  for  their  details.  In 
making  even  horizontal  and  clear  inspec- 
tions, we  color  and  mould  according  to 
the  wants  within  us  whatever  our  eves 
bring  iiv  Had  (labriel  been  able  from 
the  first  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  her 
countenance,  his  estimate  of  it  as  very 
handsome  or  slightly  so  would  have  been 
as  his  soul  required  a  <livinily  at  the  mo- 
ment or  was  ready  supplied  with  one. 
Having  for  some  tune  known  the  want  of 


a  satisfactory  form  to  fill  an  increasing  void 
within  him,  his  position  moreover  affording 
the  widest  scope  for  his  fancy,  he  painted 
her  a  beauty. 

By  one  of  those  whimsical  coincidents 
in  which  Nature,  like  a  bu,sy  mother,  seems 
to  spare  a  moment  from  her  unremitting 
labors  to  turn  and  make  her  children  smile, 
the  girl  now  dropped  the  cloak,  and  forth 
tuml)led  ropes  of  black  hair  over  a  red 
jacket.  Oak  knew  her  instantly  as  the 
heroine  of  the  yellow  waggon,  myrtles, 
and  looking-glass :  prosily,  as  the  woman 
who  owed  him  twopence. 

They  placed  the  calf  beside  its  mother 
again,  took  up  the  lantern,  and  went  out, 
the  light  sinking  down  the  hill  till  it  was 
no  more  than  a  nebula.  Gabriel  Oak  re- 
turned to  his  flock. 


CHAPl'ER    Til. 
A    GIRL     OX    HORSEBACK  :    CONVERSATION. 

Tiir.  sluggish  day  began  to  break. 
I^ven  its  position  terrestrially  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  a  new  interest,  and  for  no 
particular  reason  save  that  the  incident  of 
the  night  had  occurred  there.  Oak  went 
again  into  the  plantation.  Lingering  and 
musing  here,  he  heard  the  steps  of  a  horse 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  soon  there  ap- 
peared in  view  an  auburn  ])ony  with  a  girl 
on  its  back,  ascending  by  the  path  leading 
past  the  cattle-shed.  She  was  the  young 
woman  of  the  night  before.  Gabriel  in- 
stantly thought  of  the  hat  she  had  men- 
tioned as  having  lost  in  the  wind  ;  possi- 
bly she  had  come  to  look  for  it.  He  has- 
tily scanned  the  ditch,  and  after  walking 
about  ten  yards  along  it,  foimd  the  hat 
among  the  leaves.  Gabriel  took  it  in  his 
hand  and  returned  to  his  hut.  Here  he 
ensconced  himself,  and  looked  through 
the  loop-hole  in  the  direction  of  the  rider's 
ap})roach. 

She  came  up  and  looked  around — then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Gabriel 
was  about  to  advance  and  restore  the 
missing  article,  when  an  unexpected  per- 
formance induced  him  to  suspend  the 
action  for  the  present.  The  path  after 
passing  the  cowshed  bisected  the  planta- 
tion. It  was  not  a  bridle-path — ^merely  a 
pedestrian's  track,  and  the  boughs  spread 
horizontally  at  a  height  not  greater  than 
seven  feet  above  the  ground,  which  made 
it  impossible  to  ride  erect  beneath  them. 
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The  girl,  who  wore  no  riding-habit,  looked 
around  for  a  moment  as  if  to  assure  her- 
self that  all  humanity  was  out  of  view, 
then  dexterously  dropped  backwards  flat 
upon  the  pony's  back,  her  head  over  its 
tail,  her  feet  against  its  shoulder,  and  her 
eyes  to  the  sky.  The  rapidity  of  her  glide 
into  this  position  was  that  of  a  kingfisher 
— its  noiselessijpss  that  of  a  hawk.  Gabri- 
eVs  eyes  had  scarcely  been  able  to  follow 
her.  The  tall  lank  pony  seemed  used  to 
such  phenomena,  and  ambled  along  un- 
concerned. Thus  she  passed  under  the 
level  boughs. 

The  performer  seemed  quite  at  home 
anywhere  between  a  horse's  head  and  its 
tail,  and  the  necessity  for  this  abnormal 
attitude  having  ceased  with  the  passage  of 
the  plantation,  she  began  to  adopt  another, 
even  more  obviously  convenient  than  the 
first.  She  had  no  side-saddle,  and  it  was 
very  ap[)arent  that  a  firm  seat  upon  the 
smooth  leather  beneath  her  was  unattain- 
able sideways.  Springing  to  her  accus- 
tomed perpendicular  like  a  bowed  sapling, 
and  satisfying  herself  that  nobody  w^s  in 
sight,  she  seated  herself  in  the  manner 
demanded  by  the  saddle,  though  hardly 
expected  of  the  woman,  and  trotted  off 
in  the  direction  of  Tewnell  Mill. 

Oak  was  amused,  perhaps  a  little  aston- 
ished, and  hanging  up  the  hat  in  his  hut, 
went  again  among  his  ewes.  An  hour 
passed,  the  girl  returned,  properly  seated 
now,  with  a  bag  of  bran  in  front  of  her. 
On  nearing  the  cattle-shed  she  was  met 
by  a  boy  bringing  a  milking-pail,  who  held 
the  reins  of  the  pony  while  she  slid  off. 
The  boy  led  away  the  horse,  leaving  the 
pail  with  the  young  woman. 

Soon  a  soft  spirt,  alternating  with  a  loud 
spirt,  came  in  regular  succession  from 
within  the  shed.  They  were  the  sounds 
of  a  person  milking  a  cow.  Gabriel  took 
the  lost  hat  in  his  hand,  and  waited  beside 
the  path  she  would  follow  in  leaving  the 
hill. 

She  came,  the  pail  in  one  hand,  hang- 
ing against  her  knee.  The  left  arm  was 
extended  as  a  balance,  enough  of  it  being 
shown  bare  to  make  Oak  wish  that  the 
event  had  happened  in  summer,  when  the 
whole  would  have  been  revealed.  There 
was  a  bright  air  and  manner  about  her 
now,  by  which  she  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  desirability  of  her  existence  could  not 
be  questioned  ;  and  this  rather  saucy  as- 
sumption failed  in  being  offensive,  because 


a  beholder  felt  it  to  be,  upon  the  whole, 
true.  Like  exceptional  emphasis  in  the 
tone  of  a  genius,  that  which  would  have 
made  mediocrity  ridiculous  was  an  addi- 
tion to  recognized  power.  It  was  with 
some  surprise  that  she  saw  Gabriel's 
face  rising  like  the  moon,  behind  the 
hedge. 

The  adjustment  of  the  farmer's  hazy 
conceptions  of  her  charms  to  the  portrait 
of  herself  she  now  presented  him  with, 
was  less  a  diminution  than  a  difference. 
The  starting-point  selected  by  the  judg- 
ment was  her  height.  She  seemed  tall, 
but  the  pail  was  a  small  one,  and  the 
hedge  diminutive  ;  hence,  making  allow- 
ance for  error  by  comparison  with  these,  she 
could  have  been  not  above  the  height  to  be 
chosen  by  women  as  best.  All  features  of 
consequence  were  severe  and  regular.  It 
may  have  been  observed  by  persons  who 
go  about  the  shires  with  eyes  for  beauty, 
that  in  Englishwomen  a  classically  formed 
face  is  seldom  found  to  be  united  with  a 
figure  of  the  same  pattern,  the  highly- fin- 
ished features  being  generally  too  large  for 
the  remainder  of  the  frame ;  that  a  grace- 
ful and  proportionate  figure  of  eight  heads 
usually  goes  off  into  random  facial  curves. 
Without  throwing  a  Nymphean  tissue 
over  a  milkmaid,  it  must  be  said  that  here 
criticism  checked  itself  in  examining  de- 
tails to  return  to  where  it  began,  and 
looked  at  her  proportions  with  a  long  con- 
sciousness of  pleasure.  From  the  contours 
of  her  figure  in  its  upper  part,  she  must 
have  had  a  beautiful  neck  and  shoulders  ; 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  since  her  infancy 
nobody  had  ever  seen  them.  Had  she 
been  put  into  a  low  dress  she  would  have 
run  and  thrust  her  head  into  a  bush.  Yet 
she  was  not  a  shy  girl  by  any  means ;  it 
was  merely  her  instinct  to  draw  the  line 
dividing  the  seen  from  the  unseen  higher 
than  they  do  it  in  towns. 

That  the  girl's  thoughts  hovered  about 
her  face  and  form  as  soon  as  she  caught 
Oak's  eyes  connuig  the  same  page  was 
natural,  and  almost  certain.  The  self- 
consciousness  shown  would  have  been 
vanity  if  a  little  more  pronounced,  dignity 
if  a  little  less.  Rays  of  male  vision  seem 
to  have  a  tickling  effect  upon  virgin 
faces  in  rural  districts ;  she  hastily  brushed 
hers  with  her  hand,  as  if  Gabriel  had  been 
irritating  its  pink  surface  with  a  long  straw, 
and  the  free  air  of  her  previous  move- 
ments was  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  a 
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chastened  phase  of  itself.     Yet    it    was 
the  man  who  blushed,  the  maid  not  at  all. 

"  I  found  a  hat,"  said  Oak. 

"  It  is  mine,"  said  she,  and,  from  a  sense 
of  proportion,  kept  down  to  a  small  smile 
an  inclination  to  laugh  distinctly ;  "  it  flew 
away  last  night." 

"  One  o'clock  this  morning  ?" 

"  Well — it  was."  She  was  surprised. 
"  How  (lid  you  know  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  was  here." 

**  You  are  Farmer  Oak,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  That  or  thereabouts.  I'm  lately  come 
to  this  place." 

"  A  large  farm  ?"  she  inquired,  casting 
her  eyes  around,  and  swinging  back  her 
hair,  which  was  black  in  the  shaded  hol- 
lows of  its  mass;  but  it  being  now  an 
hour  past  sunrise,  the  rays  touched  its 
I)roniinent  curves  with  a  color  of  their 
own. 

"  No  ;  not  large.  About  a  hundred." 
(In  s|)eaking  of  farms  the  word  "acres" 
is  omitted  by  the  natives,  by  analogy 
with  such  old  expressions  as  "  a  stag  of 
ten.") 

"  I  wanted  my  hat  this  morning,"  she 
went  on.  "  I  had  to  ride  to  Tewnell 
Mill." 

"  Yes,  you  had." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

"  I  saw  you." 

"  AVhere  ?"  she  inquired,  a  misgiving 
bringing  every  muscle  of  her  lineaments 
and  frame  to  a  standstill. 

"  Here — going  through  the  plantation, 
and  all  down  the  hill,"  said  Farmer  Oak, 
with  an  aspect  excessively  knowing  with 
regard  to  some  matter  in  his  mind,  as  he 
gazed  at  a  remote  point  in  the  direction 
named,  and  then  turned  back  to  meet  his 
collorpn'st's  eyes. 

A  perception  caused  liim  to  withdraw 
his  own  from  liers  as  suddenly  as  if  he 
had  been  cauglit  in  a  theft.  Recollection  of 
the  strange  antics  she  had  indulged  in  when 
passing  through  the  trees,  was  succeeded 
in  the  girl  by  a  netUed  palpitation,  and  that 
by  a  hot  face.  It  was  a  time  to  see  a 
woman  redden  who  was  not  given  to  red- 
dening as  a  rule :  not  a  point  in  the  milk- 
maid but  was  of  the  deej)est  rose-color. 
From  the  Maiden's  Blush,  through  all 
varieties  of  the  Provence  down  to  the 
Oimson  Tuscany,  the  countenance  of 
Oak's  ac(|uaintance  quickly  graduated  ; 
whereupon  he,  in  considerateness,  had 
turned  away  his  head. 


The  sympathetic  man  still  looked  the 
other  way,  and  wondered  when  she  would 
recover  whiteness  sufficient  to  justify  him 
in  facing  her  again.  He  heard  what 
seemed  to  be  the  flitting  of  a  dead  leaf 
upon  the  breeze,  and  looked  She  had 
gone  away. 

With  an  air  between  that  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy,  Gabriel  regimed  to  his 
work. 

Five  mornings  and  e%'enings  passed. 
The  young  woman  came  regularly  to  milk 
the  healthy  cow  or  to  attend  to  the  sick 
one,  but  never  allowed  her  vision  to  stray 
in  the  direction  of  Oak's  person.  His 
want  of  tact  had  deeply  offended  her — ^not 
by  seeing  what  he  could  not  help,  but  by 
letting  her  know  that  he  had  seen  it.  For, 
as  without  law  there  is  no  sin,  without 
eyes  there  is  no  indecorum ;  and  she  ap- 
peared to  feel  that  Gabriel's  e^ial  had 
made  her  an  indecorous  woman  without 
her  own  connivance.  It  was  food  ibr 
great  regret  with  him;  it  was  also  a 
contretemps  which  touched  into  life  a 
latent  heat  he  had  experienced  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  acquaintanceship  might,  however, 
have  ended  in  a  slow  forgetting,  but  for  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
same  week.  One  afternoon  it  began  to 
freeze,  and  the  frost  increased  with  even- 
ing, which  drew  on  like  a  stealthy  tighten- 
ing of  bonds.  It  was  a  time  when  in  cot- 
tages the  breath  of  the  sleepers  freezes  to 
the  sheets,  when  round  the  drawing-room 
fire  of  a  thick-walled  mansion  the  sitters' 
backs  are  cold  even  whilst  their  faces  arc 
all  aglow.  Many  a  small  bird  went  to 
bed  supperless  that  night  among  the  bare 
boughs.  ^ 

As  the  milking-hour  drew  near,  Oak 
kept  his  usual  watch  upon  the  cow-shed. 
At  last  he  felt  cold,  and  shaking  an  extra 
quantity  of  bedding  around  the  yeaning 
ewes,  he  entered  the  hut  and  heaped  more 
fuel  upon  the  stove.  The  wind  came  in 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  to  prevent 
which  Oak  wheeled  the  cot  round  a  litde 
more  to  the  south.  Then  the  wind  spout- 
ed in  at  a  ventilating  hole — of  which  there 
was  one  on  each  side  of  the  hut 

Gabriel  had  always  known  that  when 
the  fire  was  lighted  and  the  door  dosed, 
one  of  these  must  be  kept  open — that 
chosen  being  always  on  the  side  away  from 
the  wind.  Closing  the  slide  to  windward, 
he  turned  to  open  the  other;  on  second 
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jbts,  the  farmer  considered  he  would 
it  down,  leaving  both  closed  for  a  min- 
r  two,  till  the  temperature  of  the  hut 
.  little  raised.  He  sat  down, 
s  head  began  to  ache  in  an  unwonted 
ler,  and;  fancying  himself  weary  by 
n  of  the  broken  rests  of  the  preced- 
lights,  Oak  decided  to  get  up,  open 
lide,  and  then  allow  himself  to  fall 
).  He  fell  asleep  without  having 
rmed  the  necessary  preliminary. 
)w  long  he  remained  unconscious 
iel  never  knew.  During  the  first 
5  of  his  return  to  percei)tion  peculiar 
;  seemed  to  be  in  course  of  enact- 
His  dog  was  howling,  his  head 
aching  fearfully  —  somebody  was 
g  him  about,  liands  were  loosening 
ickercliief 

I  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  that 
ng  had  sunk  to  dusk,  in^  strange 
er  of  unexpectedness.  The  young 
'ith  tlie  remarkably  pleasant  lips  and 

teeth  was  beside  him.  More  than 
-astonishingly  more — his  head  was 
her  lap,  his  face  and  neck  were  dis- 
ably  wet,  and  her  fingers  were  unbut- 
g  his  collar. 

Vhatevcr  is  the  matter?"  said  Oak, 
itly. 

;  seemed   to  experience  a  sensation 
rth,  but  of  too  insignificant  a   kind 
rt  the  capacity  of  enjoyment. 
»fothing  now,''  she  answered,  "  since 
ire  not  dead.     It  was  a  wonder  you 
not  suffocated  in  this  hut  of  yours." 
^h,    the  hut !"    murmured     Gabriel, 
ive  ten  pounds  for  that  hut.     But  I'll 
,  and  sit  under  thatched  hurdles  as 
jid  in  old  times,  and  curl  up  to  sleep 
:)ck  of  straw  I     It  played  me  nearly 
ame  trick  the  other  day  I"     Gabriel, 
ly  of  emphasis,  brought  down  his  fist 
the  frozen  ground. 
t  was   not   exactly  the   fault  of   the 

she  observed,  speaking  in  a  tone 
I  showed  her  to  be  that  novelty 
g  women — one  who  finished  a 
;ht  before  beginning  the  sentence 
I  was  to  convey  it.  "  You  should,  I 
,  have  considered,  and  not  have  been 
3lish  as  to  leave  the  slides  closed." 
:'es,  I  suppose  I  should,"  said  Onk, 
tly.  He  was  endeavoring  to  catch 
appreciate  the  sensation  of  being 
with  her — his  head  upon  her  dress — 
;  the  event  passed  on  into  the  heap 
gone  things.     He  wished  she  knew 


his  impressions ;  but  he  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  carrying  an  odor  in  a 
net  as  of  attempting  to  convey  the  intan- 
gibilities of  his  feeling  in  the  coarse  meshes 
of  language.     So  he  remained  silent. 

She  made  him  sit  up,  and  then  Oak  be- 
gan wiping  his  face  and  shaking  himself 
like  a  Samson.  "  How  can  I  thank  ye  ?" 
he  said  at  last,  gratefully,  some  of  the  na- 
tural rusty  red  having  returned  to  his  face. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  the  girl, 
smiling,  and  allowing  her  smile  to  hold 
good  for  Gabriel's  next  remark,  whatever 
that  might  prove  to  be. 

"  How  did  you  find  me  ?'* 

"  I  heard  your  dog  howling  and  scratch- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  hut  when  I  came  to 
the  milking  (it  was  so  lucky,  Daisy's  milk- 
ing is  almost  over  for  the  season,  and  I 
shall  not  come  here  after  this  week  or  the 
next).  The  dog  saw  me,  and  jumped  over 
to  me,  and  laid  hold  of  my  dress.  I  came 
across  and  looked  round  the  hut  the  very 
first  thing  to  see  if  the  slides  were  closed. 
My  uncle  has  a  hut  like  this  one,  and  I 
have  heard  him  tell  his  shepheril  not  to  go 
to  sleep  without  leaving  a  slide  open.  I 
opened  the  door,  and  there  you  were  like 
dead.  I  threw  the  milk  over  you,  as  there 
was  no  water,  forgetting  it  was  warm,  and 
no  use. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  should  have  died  ?"  Ga- 
briel said,  in  a  low  voice,  which  was  rather 
meant  to  travel  back  to  himself  than  on 
to  her. 

"  Oh,  no,"  the  girl  replied.  She  seemed 
to  prefer  a  less  tragic  probability  ;  to  have 
saved  a  man  from  death  involved  talk  that 
should  harmonise  with  the  dignity  of  such 
a  deed — and  she  shunned  it. 

"  I  believe  you  saved  my  life.  Miss 

I  don't  know  your  name.  I  know  your 
aunt's,  but  not  yours." 

**  I  would  just  as  soon  not  tell — rather 
not.  There  is  no  reason  either  why  I 
should,  as  you  probably  will  never  have 
much  to  do  with  me." 

"  Still  I  should  like  to  know." 

"  You  can  inquire  at  my  aunt's — she 
will  tell  you." 

"  My  name  is  Gabriel  Oak." 

"  And  mine  isn't.  You  seem  fond  of 
yours  in  speaking  it  so  decisively,  Gabriel 
Oak." 

"  You  see,  it  is  the  only  one  I  shall  ever 
have,  and  I  must  make  the  most  of  it." 

"  I  ahvavs  think  mine  sounds  odd  and 
disagreeable." 
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"  I  should  think  you  might  soon  get  a 
new  onu." 

*■  Mercy — how  many  opinions  you  keep 
about  you  concerning  other  people,  (Jaljriel 
Oak." 

"  Well,  Miss — excuse  the  wonls — I 
thought  you  woulil  like  tliein.  But  1  can't 
mati:h  you,  1  know,  in  majjping  out  my 
mind  upon  my  tongue  as  I  may  say.  I 
never  was  very  clever  in  my  inside.  J  Jut  I 
thank  you.     Come,  give  me  your  haml  I" 

She  hesitated,  somewhat  disconcerted  at 
Oak's  oldkishioned  earnest  conclusion  to 
a  dialogue  lightly  carried  on.  "  Very  well," 
she  said,  and  gave  him  her  hand,  compress- 
ing her  lips  to  a  demure  impassivity.  He 
lield  it  Inil  an  instant,  and  in  his  fear  of 
being  too  demonstrative,  swerved  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  touching  her  fingers 
with  the  lightness  ofa  small-hearted  person. 

"  J  am  scarry,"  he  said,  the  instant  after, 
regretfully. 

"What  for?" 

"  J.etting  your  hand  go  so  (luickly." 

**  Vou  may  have  me  again  if  you  like ; 
there  it  is."     She  gave  him  her  hand  again. 

O.ik  held  it  longer  this  time — indeed, 
curiously  long.  "  How  soft  it  is — being 
winter-time,  too — not  chapped  or  rough, 
or  anything!"  he  said. 

"  There — that's  long  enough,"  said  she, 
though  without  ])ulling  it  away.  '*  liut  1 
supp<jse  y(ni  are  thinking  you  would  like 
to  kir>s  it  ?     N'ou  may  if  you  want  to." 

"  i  wasn't  thinking  of  any  such  thing," 
.said  (labriel,  simply  ;  *•  but  I  will---" 

"  'I'hat  you  won't  I"  She  snatched  back 
her  hand. 

(Jabriel  felt  himself  guilty  of  another 
want  of  tad. 

"  Now  find  out  my  name,"  she  said  teas- 
ingly  ;   and  withdrew. 


CIIAI'TKR    IV. 

('.\i:RIKl/s    RKSDI.VK  TIIK     VISIT  THE 

MISTAKK. 

'I'll I.  ()nly  .su{)criorily  in  women  that  is 
tolerable  to  ilie  rival  sex  is,  as  a  rule,  that 
of  the  unconscious  kind,  but  a  superiority 
which  recognizes  itself  may  sometimes 
please  by  suiigesiing  at  the  same  time  i)0s- 
sibilitios  of  impro[)riation  to  the  subordi- 
nated man. 

This  well-favored  ami  comely  girl  soon 
made  appreciable  inroads  upon  the  emo- 
tional constitution  o(  vounLj  Farmer  Oak. 


Love,  being  an  extremely  exacting  usu- 
rer (a  sense  of  exorbitant  profit,  spiritually, 
by  an  exchange  of  hearts,  being  at  the  bot- 
tom of  pure  passions,  as  that  of  exorbitant 
profit,  bodily  or  materially,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  those  of  lower  atmosphere),  every 
morning  his  feelings  were  as  sensitive  as 
tiie  money-market  in  calculations  upon  his 
chances.  His  dog  waited  for  his  meals  in 
a  way  so  like  that  in  which  Oak  waited  for 
the  girl's  presence  that  the  farmer  was 
quite  struck  with  the  resemblance,  felt  it 
lowering,  and  would  not  look  at  the  dog. 
However,  he  continued  to  watch  through 
the  hedge  at  her  regular  coming,  and  thus 
his  sentiments  towards  her  were  deepened 
without  any  corresponding  effect  being 
l)roduced  upon  herself.  Oak  had  nothing 
finished  and  ready  to  say  as  yet,  and  not 
being  able  to  frame  love-phrases  which  end 
where  thev  begin  ;  passionate  tales — 

— Full  of  sound  and  fury 
Signifying  nothing — 

he  said  no  word  at  all. 

]5y  making  inquiries  he  found  that  the 
girl's  name  was  Bathsheba  Everdene,  and 
that  the  cow  would  go  dry  in  about  seven 
days.     He  dreaded  the  eighth  day. 

At  last  the  eighth  day  came.  The  cow 
had  ceased  to  give  milk  for  that  year,  and 
Bathsheba  Kverdene  came  up  the  hill  no 
more.  Gabriel  had  reached  a  pitch  of 
existence  he  never  could  have  anticipated 
a  shurt  time  before.  He  liked  saying 
"  Bathsheba"  as  a  private  enjoyment  in- 
stead of  whistling ;  turned  over  his  taste 
to  black  hair,  though  he  had  sworn  by 
brown  ever  since  he  was  a  boy,  isolated 
himself  till  the  space  he  filled  in  the  public 
eye  was  contemptibly  small.  Love  is  a 
possible  strength  in  an  actual  weakness. 
Marriage  transforms  a  distraction  into  a 
su|iport,thc  power  of  which  should  be,  and 
happily  ollen  is,  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  imbecility  it  supplants.  Oak 
began  now  to  see  light  in  this  direction, 
and  said  to  himself,  **  I'll  make  her  my 
wil'e,  or  u[)on  my  soul  I  shall  be  good  for 
nothing  I" 

All  this  while  he  was  perplexing  himself 
about  an  errand  on  which  he  might  con- 
sistently visit  the  cottage  of  Batbsheba's 
aunt. 

He  found  his  opportunity  in  the  death 
of  an  ewe,  mother  of  a  living  lamb.  On  a 
day  which  had  a  summer  face  and  a  win- 
ter constitution — a  fine  January  morning, 
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when  there  was  just  enough  blue  sky  visi- 
ble to  make  cheerfully  disposed  people 
wish  for  more,  and  an  occasional  sunshiny 
gleam  of  silvery  whiteness,  Oak  put  the 
lamb  into  a  respectable  Sunday  basket, 
and  stalked  across  the  fields  to  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Hurst,  the  aunt — George,  the  dog, 
walking  behind,  with  a  countenance  of 
great  concern  at  the  serious  turn  pastoral 
affairs  seemed  to  be  taking. 

Gabriel  had  watched  the  blue  wood- 
smoke  curling  from  the  chimney  with 
strange  meditation.  At  evening  he  had 
fancitully  traced  it  down  the  chimney  to 
the  spot  of  its  origin — seen  the  hearth  and 
Bathshcba  beside  it — beside  it  in  her  out- 
door dress,  for  the  clothes  she  had  worn 
on  the  hill  were  by  association  equally 
with  her  person  included  in  the  compass  of 
his  affection  ;  they  seemed  at  this  early 
time  of  his  love  a  necessary  ingredient  of 
the  sweet  mixture  called  Bathshcba  Ever- 
denc. 

He  had  made  a  toilet  of  a  nicely  adjust- 
ed kind — of  a  nature  between  the  carefully 
neat  and  the  carelessly  ornate — of  a  degree 
between  fine-market-day  and  wet-Sunday 
selection.  He  thoroughly  cleaned  his  sil- 
ver watch-chain  with  whiting,  put  new  lac- 
ing-straj)s  to  his  boots,  looked  to  the  brass 
eyelet-holes,  went  to  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  plantation  for  a  new  walking-stick,  and 
trimmed  it  vigorously  on  his  way  back  ; 
took  a  new  handkerchief  from  the  bottom 
of  his  clothes-box,  put  on  the  light  waist- 
coat patterned  all  over  with  si)rigs  of  an 
elegant  flower  uniting  the  beauties  of  both 
rose  and  lily  without  the  defects  of  either, 
and  used  all  tlie  hair-oil  he  possessed  upon 
his  usually  dry,  sandy  and  inextricably 
curly  hair,  till  he  had  deepened  it  to  a 
splendidly  novel  color,  between  that  of 
guano  and  Roman  cement,  making  it  stick 
to  his  head  hke  mace  round  a  nutmeg,  or 
wet  seaweed  round  a  boulder  after  the 
ebb. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
cottage  save  the  chatter  of  a  knot  of  spar- 
rows on  the  eaves  ;  one  might  fancy  scan- 
dal and  fnu-dsscrirs  to  be  no  less  the  sta- 
ple subject  of  these  little  coteries  on  roofs 
than  of  those  under  them.  It  seemed  that 
the  omen  was  an  unpropitious  one,  for,  as 
the  rather  untoward  commencement  of 
Oiik's  overtures,  just  as  he  arrived  by  the 
garden  gate  he  saw  a  cat  inside,  going 
into  various  arched  shapes  and  fiendish 
convulsions  at  the  sight  of  his  dog  George. 


The  dog  took  no  notice,  for  he  had  arriv- 
ed at  an  age  at  which  all  sui)erfluous  bark- 
ing was  cynically  avoided  as  a  waste  of 
breath — in  fact  he  never  barked  even  at 
the  sheep  except  to  order,  when  it  was 
done  with  an  absolutely  neutral  counte- 
nance, as  a  liturgical  form  of  Commination- 
service,  which,  though  offensive,  had  to 
be  gone  through  once  more  and  then  just 
to  frighten  the  flock  for  their  own  good. 

A  voice  came  from  behind  some  laurel- 
bushes  into  which  the  cat  had  run  : 

"  Poor  dear  !  did  a  nasty  brute  of  a  dog 
want  to  kill  it ! — did  he,  poor  dear  I" 

"  I  beg  yer  pardon,"  said  Oak  to  the 
voice,  "  but  (George  was  walking  on  be- 
hind me  with  a  temper  as  mild  as  milk." 

Almost  before  he  had  ceased  speaking, 
Oak  was  seized  with  a  mis^:;iving  as  to 
whose  ear  was  the  recipient  of  his  an- 
swer. Nobody  appeared,  and  he  heard  the 
person  retreat  among  the  bushes. 

Gabriel  meditated,  and  so  dec[)ly  tiiat  he 
brought  small  furrows  into  his  forehead  by 
sheer  force  of  reverie.  When  the  issue  of 
an  interview  is  as  likely  to  be  a  vast 
change  for  the  worse  as  for  the  better,  any 
initial  difference  from  expectation  causes 
nipping  sensations  of  failure.  Oak  went 
up  to  the  door  a  litde  abashed  :  his  men- 
tal rehearsal  and  the  reality  had  had  no 
common  grounds  of  opening. 

Bathsheba's  aunt  was  incloors.  "  Will 
you  tell  Miss  Everdene  that  somebody 
would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her  ?"  said  Mr. 
Oak.  (Calling  yourself  merely  Somebody, 
and  not  giving  a  name,  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
ill-breeding  of  the  rural  world  :  it  springs 
from  a  refined  sense  of  modesty,  of  which 
townspeople,  with  their  cards  and  an- 
nouncements, have  no  notion  whatever.) 

Bathshcba  was  out.  The  voice  had  evi- 
dently been  hers. 

"  Will  you  come  in,  Mr.  Oak  ?'' 

"  Oh,  thank  ye,"  said  Gabriel,  following 
her  to  the  firc|)lace.  "  I've  brought  a 
lamb  for  Miss  l^verdenc.  I  thought  she 
might  like  one  to  rear:  girls  do." 

"She  might,"  said  Mrs.  Hurst,  musing- 
ly; '*  though  she's  only  a  visitor  here.  If 
you  will  wait  a  minute,  Bathsheba  will  be 
in." 

**  Ves,  I  will  wait,"  said  Gabriel,  sitting 
down.     "  The  lamb  isn't  really  the  busi 
ness  I  came  about,  Mrs.  Hurst.     In  short 
I  was  going  to  ask  her  if  sheM  like  to  be 
married." 
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"  And  were  you  indeed  ?" 

*'  Vos.  Because  if  she  would,  I  should 
be  verv  iihul  to  marrv  her.  D'ye  know  if 
she's  got  any  other  young  man  lianging 
about  her  at  all  ?" 

"Let  me  think,"  said  Mrs.  Hur?t,  pok- 
ing the  fire  superfluously.  ...  "  Yes — 
bless  you,  ever  so  many  young  men.  You 
see,  Farmer  ( )ak,  she's  so  good-looking, 
and  an  excellent  sciiolar  besides — she  was 
going  to  be  a  gtjverness  once,  you  know, 
only  she  was  too  wild.  Not  that  her 
young  men  ever  come  here — but.  Lord,  in 
the  nature  of  women,  she  must  have  a 
dozen  I'* 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  said  Farmer 
Oak,  contemplating  a  crack  in  the  stone 
floor  with  sorrow.  "  Pm  only  an  every- 
day sort  of  man,  and  my  only  chance  was 
in  being  the  tlrst  comer.  .  .  .  Well,  there's 
no  use  in  my  waiting,  for  that  was  all  I 
came  abcnit :  so  I'll  take  myself  ofl:'  home- 
along,  Mrs.  Ilurst." 

When  Gabriel  had  gone  about  two 
huniired  yards  along  the  down,  he  heard 
a  *' hoi-hoi!"  uttered  behind  him,  in  a 
piping  note  of  more  treble  quality  than 
that  in  which  the  exclamation  usually  em- 
bodies itself  when  shouted  across  a  field. 
He  looked  round,  and  saw  a  girl  racing 
after  him,  waving  a  white  handkerchief. 

Oak  stood  still — and  the  runner  drew 
nearer.  It  was  Bathshuba  Everdene. 
Gabrid's  color  deepened  :  hers  was  al- 
ready deep,  not,  as  it  ai)peared,  from  emo- 
tion, but  from  runnincc. 

"Farmer  Oak — I — "  she  said,  pausing 
for  want  of  breath,  ])ulling  up  in  front  of 
bim  with  a  slanted  face,  and  putting  her 
hand  to  her  side. 

*'  I  have  just  called  to  see  you,"  said 
(}al.)riel,  pending  her  further  speech. 

'*  N'es — I  know  that,"  she  said,  panting 
like  a  robin,  her  face  red  and  moist  from 
her  exertions,  like  a  peony  petal  before  the 
sun  dries  ot^"  the  dew.  *'  1  didn't  know 
you  had  come  (pant)  to  ask  to  have  me, 
or  I  should  have  come  in  from  the  garden 
instandy.  I  ran  after  you  to  say  (pant) 
that  mv  aunt  made  a  mistake  in  sendinijr 
you  away  from  courting  me  (pant) — " 

Gabriel  expiinded.  *'  I'm  sorry  to  have 
made  you  run  so  fiist,  my  dear,"  he  said, 
with  a  grateful  sense  of  favors  to  come. 
**  Wait  a  bit  till  you've  found  your  breath." 

" — It  was  ijuite  a  mistake — aunt's  tell- 
ing you  I  had  a  young  man  already," 
IJathsheba  went  on.     *'  I  haven't  a  sweet- 


heart at  all  (pant),  and  I  never  had  one, 
and  I  thought  that,  as  times  go  with  wo- 
men, it  was  s//c/i  a  pity  to  send  you  away 
thinking  that  I  had  several." 

"  Really  and  trewly  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that !"  said  Farmer  Oak,  smiling  one  of 
his  long  special  smiles,  and  bhishing  with 
gladness.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  take 
hers,  which,  when  she  had  eased  her  side 
by  pressing  it  there,  was  prettily  extended 
upon  her  bosom  to  still  her  loud-beating 
heart.  Directly  he  seized  it  she  put  it  be- 
hind her,  so  that  it  slipped  through  his 
fingers  like  an  eel. 

**  I  have  a  nice  snug  little  farm,"  said 
Gabriel,  with  half  a  degree  less  assurance 
than  when  he  had  seized  her  hand. 

"  Yes  :  you  have." 

"  A  man  has  advanced  me  money  to 
begin  with,  but  still,  it  will  soon  be  paid 
oft*  and  though  I  am  only  an  e very-day 
sort  of  man,  1  have  got  on  a  little  since  I 
was  a  boy."  Gabriel  uttered  "  a  little"  in 
a  tone  to  show  her  that  it  was  the  compla- 
cent form  of  "  a  great  deal."'  He  con- 
tinued :  "  When  we  are  married,  I  am 
quite  sure  I  can  work  twice  as  hard  as  I 
do  now." 

He  went  forward  and  stretched  out  his 
arm  again.  Eathsheba  had  overtaken  him 
at  a  point  beside  which  stood  a  low,  stunt- 
ed holly-bush,  now  laden  with  red  berries. 
Seeing  his  advance  take  the  form  of  an 
attitude  threatening  a  possible  enclosure, 
if  not  compression,  of  her  person,  she 
ediifed  off"  round  the  bush. 

"  AVhy,  Farmer  Oak,"  she  said,  over  the 
top,  looking  at  him  with  rounded  eyes,  "I 
never  said  1  was  going  to  marry  you." 

^<  Well—that  is  a  tale  I"  said  Oak,  with 
dismay,  "  To  run  after  anybody  like  this, 
and  then  say  you  don't  want  me !" 

'*  What  I  meant  to  tell  you  was  only 
this,"  she  said  eagerly,  and  yet  half  con- 
scious of  the  absurdity  of  the  position  she 
had  made  for  herself:  "that  nobody  has 
got  me  yet  as  a  sweetheart,  instead  of  my 
having  a  dozen,  as  my  aunt  said ;  I  ^att 
to  be  thought  men*s  property  in  that  way, 
though  possibly  I  shall  be  to  be  had  some 
day.  Why,  if  I'd  wanted  you  I  shouldn't 
have  run  after  you  like  this ;  'twould  have 
been  tha /if ncum/is/  thing  I  But  there  was 
no  harm  in  hurrying  to  correct  a  piece  of 
false  news  that  had  been  told  you." 

"  Oh,  no — no  harm  at  all."  But  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  generous  in 
expressing  a  judgment  impulsively,  and 
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Oak  added  with  a  more  appreciative  sense 
of  all  the  circumstances — "  Well,  I  am  not 
quite  certain  it  was  no  harm." 

"  Indeed,  I  hadn't  time  to  think  before 
starting  whether  I  wanted  to  marry  or 
not,  for  you'd  have  been  gone  over  the 
hill." 

"  Come,"  said  Gabriel,  freshening  again ; 
"  think  a  minute  or  two.  I'll  wait  awhile, 
Miss  Everdene.  Will  you  marry  me? 
Do,  Bethsheba.  I  love  you  far  more  than 
common  I'^ 

"  I'll  try  to  think,"  she  observed,  rather 
more  timorously  ;  "  if  I  can  think  out  of 
doors ;  but  my  mind  spreads  away  so." 

"  But  you  can  give  a  guess." 

"  Then  give  me  time."  Bathsheba 
looked  thoughtfully  into  the  distance,  away 
from  the  direction  in  which  Gabriel  stood. 

**  I  can  make  you  happy,"  said  he  to  the 
back  of  her  head,  across  the  bush.  "  You 
shall  have  a  piano  in  a  year  or  two — far- 
mers* wives  are  getting  to  have  pianos 
now — and  I'll  practise  up  the  flute  right 
well  to  play  with  you  in  the  evenings." 

"  Yes ;  I  should  like  that." 

"  And  have  one  of  those  little  ten-pound 
gigs  for  market — and  nice  flowers,  and 
birds — cocks  and  hens  I  mean,  because 
they  are  useful,"  continued  Gabriel,  feel- 
ing balanced  between  prose  and  verse. 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

**  And  a  frame  for  cucumbers — like  a 
gentleman  and  a  lady." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  when  the  wedding  was  over,  we'd 
have  it  put  in  the  newspaper  list  of  mar- 
riages." 

"  Dearly  I  should  like  that." 

"  And  the  babies  in  the  births — every 
man  jack  of  'em !  And  at  home  by  the 
fire,  whenever  you  look  up,  there  I  shall 
be — and  whenever*  I  look  up  there  will  be 
you." 

"  Wait,  wait,  and  don't  be  improper !" 

Her  countenance  fell,  and  she  was  silent 
awhile.  Me  contemplated  the  red  berries 
between  them  over  and  over  again,  to 
such  an  extent,  that  holly  seemed 
in  his  after-life  to  be  a  cypher  signifying  a 
proposal  of  marriage.  Bathsheba  deci- 
sively turned  to  him. 

"  No ;  'tis  no  use,"  she  said.  "  I  don't 
want  to  marry  you." 

"  Try." 

"  I  have  tried  hard  all  the  time  I've 
been  thinking;  for  a  marriage  would  be 
very  nice  in  one  sense.      People  would 


talk  about  me,  and  think  I  had  won  my 
battle,  and  I  should  feel  triumphant,  and 
all  that.     But  a  husband " 

"  Well  I" 

"Why,  he'd  always  be  there,  as  you 
say  ;  whenever  I  looked  up,  there  he'd  be." 

"  Of  course  he  would — I,  that  is." 

"  Well,  what  I  mean  is  that  I  shouldn't 
mind  being  a  bride  at  a  wedding,  if  I 
could  be  one  without  having  a  husband. 
But  since  a  woman  can't  show  off*  in  that 
way  by  herself,  I  shan't  marry — at  least 
yet." 

"  That's  a  terrible  wooden  story." 

At  this  elegant  criticism  of  her  state- 
ment, Bathsheba  made  an  addition  to  her 
dignity  by  a  slight  sweep  away  from  him. 

'*  Upon  my  heart  and  soul,  I  don't 
know  what  a  maid  can  say  stupider  than 
that,"  said  Oak.  "  But,  dearest,"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  palliative  voice,  "  don't  be  Hke 
it!"  Oak  sighed  a  deep  honest  sigh — 
none  the  less  so  in  that,  being  like  the 
sigh  of  a  pine  plantation,  it  was  rather 
hoticeable  as  a  disturbance  of  thj  atmo- 
sphere. "  Why  won't  you  have  me  ?"  he 
said  appeal ingly,  creeping  round  the  holly 
to  reach  her  side. 

"  I  cannot,"  she  said  retreating. 

"  But  why  ?"  he  persisted,  standing  still 
at  last  in  despair  of  ever  reaching  her,  and 
facing  over  the  bush. 

"  Because  I  don't  love  you." 

"  Yes,  but " 

She  contracted  a  yawn  to  an  inofl*en- 
sive  smallness,  so  that  it  was  hardly  ill- 
mannered  at  all.  "  I  don't  love  you,"  she 
said. 

"  But  I  love  you — and,  as  for  myself,  I 
am  content  to  he  liked." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Oak  —  that's  very  fine  ! 
You'd  get  to  despise  me." 

"  Never,"  said  Mr.  Oak,  so  earnestly 
that  he  seemed  to  be  coming  by  the  force 
of  his  words,  straight  through  the  bush  and 
into  her  arms.  "  I  shall  do  one  diing  in 
this  life — one  thing  certain — that  is,  love 
you  and  long  for  you,  and  keep  tvatiiing 
you  till  I  die."  His  voice  had  a  genuine 
pathos  now,  and  his  large  brown  hands 
trembled  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each  way. 

"  It  seems  dreadfully  wrong  not  to  have 
you  when  you  feel  so  much,"  she  said  with 
a  little  distress,  and  looking  hopelessly 
around  for  some  means  of  escape  from  her 
moral  dilemma.  "  How  I  wish  I  hadn't 
run  after  you !"  However  she  seemed  to 
have  a  short  cut  for  getting  back  to  cheer- 
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fulness,  anrl  set  ;her  flice  to  signify  arch- 
ness. ■•  li  wouMn't  «lo,  Mr.  Oak.  I  want 
soiivjl>o<Iy  to  tame  me;  1  am  too  indepen- 
dent :  and  vju  would  never  l)e  able  to,  I 
know." 

('>ak  cast  ]/:s  eves  down  the  field  in  a 
way  implying  that  it  was  useless  to  at- 
tempt argument. 

'•Mr.  Oak,"  slie  said,  with  luminous 
di.stinctncss  and  common  sense ;  "  you  are 
better  off  than  I.  I  have  hardly  a  penny 
in  the  world — I  am  staying  with  my  aunt 
for  my  bare  sustenance.  I  am  better 
educated  than  you — and  1  don't  love  you 
a  bit:  that's  my  side  of  the  case.  Now 
yours:  you  are  a  farmer  just  beginning, 
and  you  ought  in  common  prudence,  if 
you  marry  at  all  (which  you  should  cer- 
tainly not  think  of  doing  at  present)  to 
marry  a  w(jman  with  money,  who  would 
stock  a  larger  farm  for  you  than  you  have 
now." 

(iabricl  looked  at  her  with  a  little  sur- 
prise and  much  admiration. 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  had  been 
thinking  myself  I"  he  naively  said. 

Farmer  Oak  had  one-and-a-half  Chris- 
tian characteristics  too  many  to  succeed 
with  IJalhsheba:  his  humility,  and  a 
superfluous  moiety  of  honesty.  Eathsheba 
was  decidedly  disconcerted. 

'*\Ve!l,  llien,  why  did  you  come  and 
disturb  me  ?"  she  said,  almost  angrily,  if 
not  (juite,  an  enlarging  red  spot  rising  in 
each  cheek. 

"  I  can't  do  what  I  think  would  be — 
would  be " 

"  Right  ?" 

"  No  :  wise." 

"  Vou  have  made  an  admission  nini\ 
Mr.  Oak,"  she  exclaimed,  with  even  more 
hauteur,  and  rocking  her  head  disdainfully. 
"After  that,  do  you  think  1  could  marry 
you  ?     Not  if  1  know  it." 

He  broke  in,  ])assionately  :  "  But  don't 
mistake  me  like  that.  Because  I  am  open 
enough  to  own  what  every  man  in  my 
position  would  have  thought  of,  you  make 
your  colors  come  up  your  face,  and  get 
crabbed  with  me.  That  about  your  not 
being  good  enough  for  me  is  nonsense. 
You  speak  like  a  lady — all  the  parish 
notice  it,  and  your  uncle  at  Weatherbury 
is,  1  have  heard,  a  large  farmer — much 
larger  than  ever  1  shall  be.  May  I  call  in 
the  evening — or  will  you  walk  along  with 
me  on  Sundays  ?     1  don't  want  you  to 


make  up  your  mind  at  once,  if  you'd  rather 
not." 

**  No — no — I  cannot.  Don't  press  me 
any  more — don't,  I  don't  love  you — so 
'twould  be  ridiculous !"  she  said,  with  a 
lauiijh. 

No  man  likes  to  see  his  emotions  the 
sport  of  a  merry-go-round  of  skittishness. 
"  \'ery  well,"  said  Oak,  firmly,  with  the 
bearing  of  one  who  was  going  to  give  his 
days  and  nights  to  Ecclesiastes  for  ever. 
"  Then  I'll  ask  you  no  more." 


CHAPTER    V. 

DKPARTURE   OF   BATHSHEBA  :    A  PASTORAL 

TRAGEDY. 

The  news  which  one  day  reached  Ga- 
briel, that  Bathsheba  Everdenehad  left  the 
neighborhood,  had  an  influence  upon  him 
which  might  have  surprised  any  who  never 
suspected  that  the  more  emphatic  the 
renunciation  the  less  absolute  its  character. 

It  may  have  been  observed  that  there 
is  no  regular  path  for  getting  out  of  love 
as  there  is  for  getting  in.  Some  people 
look  upon  marriage  as  a  short  cut  that 
way,  but  it  has  been  known  to  fail.  Sepa- 
ration, which  was  the  means  that  chance 
offered  to  Gabriel  Oak  by  Bathsheba's  dis- 
appearance, though  effectual  with  people 
of  certain  humors,  is  apt  to  idealize  the 
removed  object  with  others — notably  those 
whose  affection,  placid  and  regular  as  it 
may  be,  flows  deep  and  long.  Oak  be- 
longed to  the  even  tempered  order  of  hu- 
manity, and  felt  the  secret  fusion  of  him- 
self in  Bathsheba  to  be  burning  with  a 
finer  flame  now  that  she  was  gone — that 
was  all. 

His  incipient  friendship  with  her  aunt 
had  been  nipped  by  the  failure  of  his  suit, 
and  all  that  Oak  learnt  of  Bathsheba's 
movements  was  done  indirectly.  It  ap- 
peared that  she  had  gone  to  a  place  called 
Weatherbury,  more  than  twenty  miles  oft 
but  in  what  capacity — whether  as  a  visitor, 
or  permanently,  he  could  not  discover. 

Gabriel  had  two  dogs.  George,  the 
elder,  exhibited  an  ebony-tipped  nose,  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  margin  of  pink  flesh, 
and  a  coat  marked  in  random  splotches 
approximating  in  color  to  white  and  slaty 
grey,  but  the  grey,  after  years  of  sun  and 
rain,  had  been  scorched  and  washed  out 
of  the  more  prominent  locks,  leaving  them 
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of  a  reddish-brown,  as  if  the  blue  compo- 
nent of  the  grey  had  faded,  like  the  indigo 
from  the  same  kind  of  color  in  Turner*s 
pictures.  In  substance,  it  had  originally 
been  hair,  but  long  contact  with  sheep 
seemed  to  be  turning  it  by  degrees  into 
wool  of  a  poor  quality  and  staple. 

This  dog  had  originally  belonged  to  a 
shepherd  of  inferior  morals  and  dreadful 
temper,  and  the  result  was  that  George 
knew  the  exact  degree  of  condemnation 
signified  by  cursing  and  swearing  of  all 
descriptions  better  than  the  wickedest  old 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  Long  experi- 
ence had  so  precisely  taught  the  animal  the 
difference  between  such  exclamations  as 
"  Come  in !"  and  "  D —  ye,  come  in  !"  that 
he  knew  to  a  hair's  breadth  the  rate  of 
trotting  back  from  the  ewes'  tails  that  each 
call  involved,  if  a  staggerer  with  the  sheep- 
crook  was  to  be  escaped.  Though  old, 
he  was  clever  and  trustworthy  still. 
•  The  young  dog,  George's  son,  might 
possibly  have  been  the  image  of  his  mother, 
for  there  was  not  much  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  George.  He  was  learning 
the  sheep-keeping  business,  so  as  to  follow 
on  at  the  flock  when  the  other  should  die, 
but  had  got  no  further  than  the  rudiments 
as  yet — still  finding  an  insuperable  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between  doing  a 
thing  well  enough  and  doing  it  too  well. 
So  earnest  and  yet  so  wrong-headed  was 
this  young  dog  (he  had  no  name  in  par- 
ticular, and  answered  with  perfect  readi- 
ness to  any  pleasant  interjection),  that  if 
sent  behind  the  flock  to  help  them  on,  he 
did  it  so  thoroughly  that  he  would  have 
chased  them  across  the  whole  county 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  if  not  called  off, 
or  reminded  when  to  stop  by  the  example 
of  old  George. 

Thus  much  for  the  dogs.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  of  Norcombe  Hill  was  a  chalk- 
pit, from  which  chalk  had  been  drawn  for 
generations,  and  spread  over  adjacent 
farms.  Two  hedges  converged  upon  it  in 
the  form  of  a  V,  but  without  quite  meet- 
ing. The  narrow  opening  left,  which  was 
immediately  over  the  brow  of  the  pit,  was 
protected  by  a  rough  railing. 

One  night,  when  Farmer  Oak  had  re- 
turned to  his  house,  believing  there  would 
be  no  further  necessity  for  his  attendance 
on  the  down,  he  called  as  usual  to  the 
dogs,  previously  to  shutting  them  up  in 
the  outhouse  till  next  morning.  Only  one 
responded—old  George ;  the  other  could 


not  be  found,  either  in  the  house,  lane,  or 
garden.  Gabriel  then  remembered  that 
he  had  left  the  two  dogs  on  the  hill  eating 
a  dead  lamb  (a  kind  of  meat  he  usually  ■ 
kept  from  them,  except  when  other  food 
ran  short),  and  concluding  that  the  young 
one  had  not  finished  his  meal,  he  went 
indoors  to  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  which  lat- 
terly he  had  only  enjoyed  on  Sundays. 

It  was  a  still,  moist  night.  Just  before 
dawn  he  was  assisted  in  waking  by  the 
abnormal  reverberation  of  familiar  music. 
To  the  shepherd,  the  note  of  the  sheep- 
bell,  like  the  ticking  of  the  clock  to  other 
people,  is  a  chronic  sound  that  only  makes 
itself  noticed  by  ceasing  or  altering  in 
some  unusual  manner  from  the  well-known 
idle  tinkle  which  signifies  to  the  accus- 
tomed ear,  however  distant,  that  all  is  well 
in  the  fold.  In  the  solemn  calm  of  the 
awakening  mom  that  note  was  heard  by 
Gabriel,  beating  with  unusual  violence  and 
rapidity.  This  exceptional  ringing  may 
be  caused  in  two  ways — by  the  rapid  feed- 
ing of  the  sheep,  bearing  the  bell,  as  when 
the  flock  breaks  into  new  pasture,  which 
gives  it  an  intermittent  rapidity,  or  by  the 
sheep  starting  off  in  a  run,  when  the  sound 
has  a  regular  palpitation.  The  experi- 
enced ear  of  Oak  knew  the  sound  he  now 
heard  to  be  caused  by  the  running  of  the 
flock  with  great  velocity. 

He  jumped  out  of  bed,  dressed,  and 
tore  down  the  lane  through  a  foggy  dawn, 
and  ascended  the  hill.  The  forward  ewes 
were  kept  apart  from  those  among  which 
the  fall  of  lambs  would  be  later,  there 
being  two  hundred  of  the  latter  class  in 
Gabriel's  flock.  These  two  hundred 
seemed  to  have  absolutely  vani«;hed  from 
the  hill.  There  were  the  fifty  with  their 
lambs,  enclosed  at  the  other  end  as  he  had 
left  them,  but  the  rest,  forming  the  bulk 
of  the  flock,  were  nowhere.  Gabriel  called 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  shepherd's  call. 

"  Ovey,  ovey,  ovey  !" 

Not  a  single  bleat  He  went  to  the 
hedge — a  gap  had  been  broken  through 
it,  and  in  the  gap  were  the  footprints  of 
the  sheep.  Rather  suprised  to  find  them 
break  fence  at  this  season,  yet  putting  it 
down  instantly  to  their  great  fondness  for 
ivy  in  winter-time,  of  which  a  great  deal 
grew  in  the  plantation,  he  followed  through 
the  hedge.  They  were  not  in  the  planta- 
tion. He  called  again :  the  valleys  and 
furthest  hills  resounded  as  when  the  sailors 
invoked  the  lost  Hylas  on   the  M]    an 
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shore ;  but  no  sheep.  He  passed  through 
the  trees  and  along  tlie  ridge  of  tlie  hill. 
On  the  extreme  summit,  where  the  ends 
of  tlie  two  converging  liedges  of  wliich  we 
have  spoken  were  stoj^ped  short  by  meet- 
ing tlie  brow  of  the  chalk-pit,  he  saw  the 
younger  dog  standing  against  the  sky — 
dark  and  motionless  as  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena. 

A  horrible  conviction  darted  through 
Oak.  With  a  sensation  of  bodily  faint- 
ness  he  advanced :  at  one  i)oint  the  rails 
were  broken  through,  and  there  he  saw 
the  footprints  of  his  ewes.  The  dog  came 
up,  licked  his  hanil,  and  made  signals  im- 
plying that  he  expected  some  great  reward 
for  signal  services  rendered.  Oak  looked 
over  the  precipice.  The  ewes  lay  dead 
at  its  foot — a  heap  of  two  hundred  man- 
gled carcasses,  representing  in  their  condi- 
tion just  now  at  least  two  hundred  more. 

Oak  was  an  intensely  humane  man  : 
indeed,  his  humanity  often  tore  in  pieces 
any  i)olitic  intentions  of  his  bordering  on 
■trategy,  and  carried  him  on  as  by  gravi- 
tation. A  shadow  in  his  life  had  always 
been  that  his  ilock  ended  in  mutton — that 
a  day  came  and  found  every  shepherd  an 
arrant  traitor  to  his  defenceless  sheep. 
His  first  feeling  now  was  one  of  pity  for 
the  untimely  fiite  of  these  gentle  ewes  and 
their  unborn  lambs. 

It  was  a  second  to  remember  another 
phase  of  the  matter.  The  sheep  were  not 
insured.  All  the  savings  of  a  frugal  life 
had  been  dispersed  at  a  blow;  his  ho[)es  of 
being  an  independent  farmer  were  laid 
low — possibly  for  ever.  Gabriel's  ener- 
gies, patience,  and  industry  had  been  so 
severely  taxed  during  the  years  of  his  life 
between  eighteen  and  eight-and-twenty, 
to  reach  his  present  stage  of  i)rogress,  that 
no  more  seemed  to  be  left  in  him.  He 
leant  d(jwn  upon  a  rail,  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

Stui)ors,  however,  do  not  last  for  ever, 
and  Farmer  ( )ak  recovered  from  his.  It 
was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  characteristic 
that  the  one  sentence  he  uttered  was  in 
thankfulness : — 

"  Thank  Ood  I  am  not  married  :  what 


would  s/ie  have  done  in  the  poverty  now 
coming  upon  me !" 

Oak  raised  his  head,  and  wondering 
what  he  could  do,  listlessly  surveyed  the 
scene.  I5y  the  outer  margin  of  the  pit 
was  an  oval  pond,  and  over  it  hung  the 
attenuated  skeleton  of  a  chrome-yellow 
moon,  which  had  only  a  few  days  to  last 
— the  morning  star  dogged  her  on  the 
right  hand.  The  pool  glittered  like  a  dead 
man's  eye,  and  as  the  world  awoke  a 
breeze  blew,  shaking  and  elongating  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  without  breaking  it, 
and  turning  the  image  of  the  star  to  a 
phosphoric  streak  upon  the  water.  All 
this  Oak  saw  and  remembered. 

As  far  as  could  be  learnt  it  appeared  that 
the  ])Oor  young  dog,  still  under  the  im- 
pression that  since  he  was  kept  for  running 
after  sheep,  the  more  he  ran  after  them 
the  better,  had  at  the  end  of  his  meal  off 
the  dead  lamb,  which  may  have  given  him 
additional  energy  and  spirits,  collected  all 
the  ewes  into  a  comer,  driven  the  timid 
creatures  through  the  hedge,  across  the 
upper  field,  and  by  main  force  of  wonying 
had  given  them  momentum  enough  to 
break  down  a  portion  of  the  rotten  railing, 
and  so  hurled  them  over  the  edge. 

Oeorge's  son  had  done  his  work  so  tho- 
roughly that  he  was  considered  too  good 
a  workman  to  live,  and  was,  in  fact,  taken 
and  tragically  shot  at  twelve  o'clock  that 
same  day — another  instance  of  the  unto- 
ward fate  which  so  often  attends  dogs  and 
other  philosophers  who  follow  out  a  train 
of  reasoning  to  its  logical  conclusion,  and 
attempt  perfectly  consistent  conduct  in  a 
world  made  up  so  largely  of  compro- 
mise. 

Gabriers  farm  had  been  stocked  by  a 
dealer — on  the  strength  of  Oak's  promis- 
ing look  and  character — who  was  receiv- 
ing a  per-centage  from  the  farmer  till  such 
time  as  the  advance  should  be  cleared  off 
Oak  found  that  the  value  of  stock,  plant, 
and  implements  which  were  really  his  own 
would  be  about  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts* 
leaving  himself  a  free  man  with  the  clothes 
he  stood  up  in,  and  nothing  more. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  H.  a.  Page,  in  his  little  Memoir  df 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  has  made  an  inci- 
dental reference  to  Thoreau,  which  might 
be  misleading.  He  is,  of  course,  merely 
illustrating  there  the  relations  of  his  sub- 
ject to  the  other  men  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  so 
severely  as  if  he  had  left  openings  for  his 
readers  to  receive  wrong  impressions  as  to 
his  proper  theme.  Still,  it  is  a*  vital  error 
to  lead  in  any  way  to  the  idea  that 
Thoreau  was  a  hermit,  or  that  he  perma- 
nently banished  himself  to  Walden  Wood 
to  study  trees,  and  beasts,  and  fishes,  and 
to  ma|5  out  the  land  like  a  surveyor.  He 
built  a  hut,  it  is  true,  with  his  own  hands, 
and  lived  there  for  a  time — fully  two  years  it 
was — but  the  escapade,  as  some  would  call 
it,  of  Walden,  was  never  meant  by  Thoreau 
to  be  other  than  an  interlude.  And  yet 
with  us  in  England  he  is  too  much  con- 
ceived of  in  this  light,  as  a  sort  of  semi- 
wild  man  of  the  woods,  and,  in  our  idea, 
is  saved  from  being  a  wild  man  altogether 
only  by  a  dash  of  finer  instinct,  which 
made  him  influential  with  the  lower  crea- 
tures, but  divorced  him  totally  from  hu- 
man society.  Now,  this  is  a  wrong  ac- 
count of  Thoreau  altogether,  and  with  a 
very  acute  and  interesting  volume  in  our 
hand,  which  is  half  biography  and  half 
criticism,  from  |the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  H. 
Channing,  and  of  which  we  have  been 
favored  with  an  early  copy,  we  are  fain  to 
believe  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  va- 
rious points  respecting  Thoreau  somewhat 
plainer  to  English  minds. 

First  of  all,  consider  how  singular  it  was 
that  just  as  American  character  was  getting 
a  new  impulse  towards  worldly  acuteness, 
and  the  surrender  of  strictly  personal  and 
spiritual  traits,  with  the  remarkable  exten- 
sion of  peopled  territory  that  gave  the 
acuteness  a  new  sphere  to  exercise  itself  in, 
there  should  come  a  fresh  and  powerful 
wave  of  transcendentalism  that  sought  to 
assert  individuality,  and  build  it  on  a  true 
basis.  Thoreau  was  the  representative  of 
this  on  one  side,  just  as  Emerson  and 
Hawthorne  were  representatives  of  it  on 
other  sides  ;  and,  instead  of  being  divorced 
from  the  highest  form  of  American  devel- 
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opment,  he  was,  perhaps,  its  most  faithful 
and  consistent  exponent.  For  the  teeming 
wealth  of  a  new  and  illimitable  country 
must  ever,  in  the  outset,  oppose  itself  to 
the  assertion  of  the  individual  genius,  and 
essay  (if  we  may  speak  so)  to  break  it 
down  to  its  own  level,  as  the  trees,  grow- 
ing freely  yet  closely  together  in  the  forest, 
preserve  and  foster  each  other,  but  rise 
very  much  of  one  size  and  all  alike  in  form. 
Society  in  such  conditions  lives  by  the 
very  reaction  it  breeds,  for  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  benefit  to  Ameri- 
can life  of  the  inconsistent  deference  prac- 
tically paid  by  its  professed  republican 
members  to  royalty  and  aristocracy  in 
every  form. 

Hawthorne's  works  are,  in  essence,  a 
protest  against  every  kind  of  republican 
levelling  down.  He  sought,  in  the  Puritan 
sentiment  which  was  supplied  to  American 
history  with  its  relations  to  old  English  life, 
for  traditions  that  recalled  the  inherited 
mysteries  and  dooms  of  life — breeding  dis- 
tinctions— and  from  that  root  what  a  tree 
grew  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  quaint 
genius!  Emerson,  again,  found  compen- 
sating forces  in  the  solitude  and  the,  occu- 
pations possible  only  in  a  country  which  is 
new,  and  not  yet  pressed  for  breathing 
space ;  and  Thoreau,  perhaps,  more  than 
either  in  the  testimony  which  a  real  retire- 
ment from  society  could  render  to  the  highest 
idea  of  individuality,  as  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  truly  cultured  society.  Goethe 
said  that  when  he  needed  to  recruit  himself 
for  serious  thought,  he  must  retire  into  soli- 
tude ;  and  so  it  was  with  Thoreau.  But 
it  was  the  opposite  idea  to  that  of  Rous- 
seau, for  instance,  which  led  Thoreau  to 
Walden.  He  went  there  not  to  escape 
men,  but  to  prepare  himself  for  them ;  not 
to  brood,  but  to  act — only  to  act  in  lines 
that  would  enable  him  to  stand  for  ever 
after — free,  vigorous,  independent.  There 
is  a  strange,  close-packed  realism  in  his 
writing,  thoroughly  symptomatic  of  the 
man  and  his  character,  as  though  he 
specially  followed  Nature  in  her  economy 
of  seed-packing ;  and  it  sliould  be  observed 
that  you  never  get  hint  of  the  recluse,  who 
speedily  falls  to  dreaming  and  vain  pity- 
ing of  himself.  There  is  no  self-pity  in 
Thoreau,  rather  a  robust  self-sufficiency 
that  could  claim  the  privilege  of  rendering 
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manly  help,  though  never  seeking  or  ac- 
cepting any,  and  that  loves  to  administer 
readily  what  JMncrson  calls  *  shocks  of 
effort.'  But  there  was  in  him  nothing  of 
the  rebel  proper;  he  deliglitcd  above  all 
things  to  be  at  home,  and  to  reverence, 
only  you  must  allow  him  something  of 
his  own  way.  When  he  refused  to  pay 
taxes  after  (Government  followed  him  to  the 
forest,  it  was  out  of  no  abstract  opposition 
or  dislike  to  society, — he  was  the  last  man 
to  act  from  sentiments ;  he  asserted  that 
there  was  still  a  sphere  wliere  Government 
had  no  right  to  follow  if  a  man  could  only 
find  and  fix  it,  and  where  it  did  despite  to 
itself  by  the  assertion  of  its  power.  Now, 
only  in  a  country  like  America  could  such 
an  idea  be  put  fairly  to  the  test,  however 
much  it  may  be  oj)[)OScd  to  the  democra- 
tic idea  in  itself.  A  rai)id  glance  at  the 
leading  facts  ofThoreau's  hfewill,  perhaps, 
all  the  better  enable  us  to  bring  this  out. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  who  was  born 
in  1817,  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  French 
immigrant,  who  was  by  trade  a  lead-pen- 
cil maker,  and  had  achieved  such  a  mea- 
sure of  success  in  his  adopted  country  as 
to  enable  him  to  aim  at  t^iviuLC  his  sons  a 
thoroughly  good  education.  Henry  was 
sent  to  Harvard  University  while  still  young 
and  graduated  in  1S37  ;  but  he  achieved 
litde  or  no  distinction  either  at  school  or 
college.  He  had  his  own  ways  of  looking 
at  and  doing  things,  and,  as  is  not  seldom  the 
case  with  genius,  he  was  somewhat  slow  at 
working  liis  way  to  the  end  of  a  set  problem, 
though  once  having  done  so,  it  was  more 
than  mastered.  He  would  not  fidl  into 
regular  studies,  and  did  not  attract  the 
masters,  nor  make  friends  of  fellow-stu- 
dents, but  lived  a  solitary  life.  On  leaving 
college,  he  and  an  elder  brother  kept  an 
academy  at  Concord  for  a  year  or  two ; 
and  then  he  was  noticeable  for  his  love  of 
rambling  abroad  in  his  spare  hours  collect- 
ing specimens  of  natural  history.  He  was 
unlike  the  sentimentalist,  es[)ecially  in  his 
capacity  of  attachment  to  locality,  for  at  no 
place  but  Concord  did  he  ever  make  a 
j)ermanent  home,  however  much  he  loved 
to  wander.  The  most  important  event  of 
this  period  was  a  journey  to  the  White 
Mountains  with  his  brother  John,  which 
seemed  to  awaken  in  him  new  capacities  of 
knowledge  and  pleasure. 

Of  the  school-teaching  he  at  length  got 
wearied,  and  then  applied  himself  to  his 
father's    craft,   obtaining    certificates    for 


having  made  a  better  pencil  than  any  then 
in  use  j  and  there  is  a  characteristic  stor>' 
told,  that  he  and  his  fadier,  to  show  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  work,  resolved  to  make  as 
good  a  i)encil  out  of  i)aste  as  those  sawed 
from  black-lea«l  in  London.  The  result 
was  accomplished,  and  the  certificate 
obtained ;  '1  horeau  himself  claiming  a 
good  share  of  the  success,  as  he  found  the 
means  to  cut  the  plates.  But  more  cha- 
racteristic than  all,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that, 
when  he  was  congratulated  on  fortune's 
door  being  thus  thrown  wide  open  to  him, 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  make  an- 
other pencil,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  do  again 
what  he  had  done  once.  At  this  his 
friends  were,  of  course,  greatly  disappoint- 
ed ;  but  he  stood  firm  and  adventured  on 
other  industries — making  boats,  building 
fences,  and  surveying,  by  which  he  made 
his  own  living — doing  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  travel  and  observation  during 
the  next  few  vears.  His  first  book,  writ- 
ten  during  this  time,  grew  out  of  a  voyage 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  rivers, 
which  he  made  in  1839,  with  his  brother 
John,  who  sympathized  with  him  in  many 
of  his  tastes,  but  who  died  early,  and 
whose  death  Thoreau  deeply  lamented. 
Of  his  *  Walk  to  Wachusett  in  1843,*  he 
made  interesting  record  in  his  article  un- 
der that  title  in  the  *  Boston  Miscellany.* 
But  all  his  studies  only  drew  him  to  seek 
(jp[)ortunities  to  carry  them  out  yet  more 
consistently  and  steadily.  So  he  took  a 
great  resolve,  and  in  March  of  1845  began 
the  building  of  his  hut  at  Walden  Wood, 
which,  as  often  happens,  because  it  has 
somewhat  of  an  onite  look,  has  occupied 
a  wholly  disproportionate  place  in  the 
general  notion  of  Thoreau.  *  By  the  mid- 
dle of  April  it  was  framed  and  ready  for 
raising,*  and  by  the  4th  of  July — not  with- 
out significance  either,  being  Independence 
Day — he  went  into  occupation.  He  haii 
purchased  the  boards  of  an  Irishman's 
shanty,  and  exults  as  he  looks  on  his 
finished  work,  that  *  there  is  some  of  the 
same  fitness  in  a  man*s  building  his  own 
house  that  there  is  in  a  bird's  building  its 
own  nest.* 

And  a  right  trim  firm  Httle  abode  it  was, 
with  its  one  cheerful  window  and  detached 
offices,  if  we  may  at  all  credit  the  frontis- 
piece of  his  first  work,  *  Walden.'  He  can 
exult  in  the  fiict  that,  by  habit,  men  can 
do  with  but  little*  shelter,  and  vastly  ad- 
mires the  Penobscot  Indians^  who  have 
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nothing  but  a  thin  tent  between  them  and 
the  snow,  and  do  not  suffer  by  it.  Thus 
he  finds  that  savage  life  attains  in  one 
primitive  princii)le  the  equality  which  mo- 
dern societies  vainly  yearn  for — the  poor- 
est having  as  good  a  shelter  as  the  highest ! 
Yet  his  hatred  of  waste  and  shifdessness 
was  as  notable  as  these  other  traits.  He 
says,  in  one  place : — *  There  is  none  so 
poor  that  he  need  sit  on  a  pumpkin.  That 
is  shiftlessness.  There  are  plenty  of  such 
chairs  as  I  like  best,  to  be  had  for  the 
taking  them  away.'  And  it  is  very  odd  to 
observe,  amid  his  apparent  indifference  to 
wealth  and  self-interest,  the  really  Yankee 
way  in  which  he  exults  in  being  able  to 
provide  for  himself  with  his  own  hands,  so 
checkmating  Nature  as  to  have  a  balance 
over.  I  lis  statement  of  accounts  of  the 
cost  of  the  Walden  hut  is  full  of  uncon- 
scious humor.  He  recalls,  with  natural 
complacency,  that  at  Cambridge  College 
the  student  pays  for  his  room  one  dollar, 
eighty-seven  and  a-half  cents  each  year 
more  than  his  house  had  cost  him,  and 
has  thereupon  some  quaint  reflections  on 
true  education.  He  congratulates  himself 
on  the  absence  of  all  *  baggage  *  — '  traps,' 
as,  he  says,  the  popular  slang  well  calls  it, 
and  avows  his  conviction  that  *  to  main- 
tain oneself  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship, 
but  a  pastime,  if  we  will  live  simply  and 
wisely,' — as  the  pursuits  of  the  *  simple  na- 
tions are  still  the  sports  of  the  artificial.' 

And  now  he  set  himself  to  the  practical 
application  of  his  own  theories.  Having 
no  human  companions,  save  occasional 
visitors — Emerson,  one  of  his  nearest 
neighbors  amongst  them — he  honestly 
tried  what  the  lower  creatures  could  do 
for  him.  And  soon  he  and  they  were  on 
most  intimate  terms.  The  fishes  came,  as 
it  seemed,  into  his  hand  if  he  but  dipped 
it  in  the  stream  ;  the  mice  would  come 
and  playfully  eat  out  of  his  fingers,  and 
the  very  mole  paid  him  friendly  visits  ; 
sparrows  alighted  on  his  shoulder  at  his 
call ;  phoebes  built  in  his  shed ;  and  the 
partridge  with  her  brood  came  and  fed 
quietly  beneath  his  window  as  he  sat  and 
looked  at  them.  And  the  more  intimate 
he  grows  with  his  brute  friends,  the  more 
his  respect  and  love  for  them  rises.  He 
writes  : — *  If  we  take  the  age  into  account, 
may  there  not  be  a  civilization  going  on 
among  brutes  as  well  as  men  ?  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  rudimental,  burrowing 
men,  still  standing  on  their  defence,  await- 


ing their  transformation.'  His  writings  in 
*  Walden '  are  like  a  discourse  on  the 
text,  *  The  whole  creation  groanelh.' 

The  fine  sympathy  of  this  man,  his  po- 
etic life,  deep  love  and  yearning  kindred- 
ship  met  and  drew  forth  the  inmost  and 
best  in  the  brutes,  and  led  them  on  to  the 
transformation  for  which  they  were  await- 
ing. Notice  how  different  is  Thoreau's 
feeling  for  the  dumb  creatures  from  that 
which  animates  the  common  pet-keeper, 
who  almost  seems  to  aim  at  destroying  the 
true  brute  nature,  and  the  dim  rudimenta- 
ry humanity  along  with  it,  in  order  to 
make  them  little  else  than  *  snobs.' 
Thoreau,  far  from  being  in  reactionary  di- 
vorce from  man,  loves  the  animals  because 
they  are  manlike,  and  seem  to  yearn 
towards  human  forms.  And  to  him  even 
inanimate  nature  looks  manward  in  its 
constancies,  if  in  nothing  else.  What  a 
glimpse  this  passage  from  Dr.  Channing 
gives  us  of  the  man  : — 

*  Thoreau  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun, 
a  weapon  he  never  used  in  mature  years.  He 
neither  killed  nor  imprisoned  any  animal,  unless 
driven  by  acute  needs.  He  brought  home  a  fly- 
ing squirrel,  to  study  its  mode  of  flight,  but 
quickly  carried  it  back  to  the  woofl.  He  pos- 
sessed true  instincts  of  topography,  and  could 
conceal  choice  things  in  the  bush  and  find  them 
again  ;  unlike  Gall,  who  commonly  lost  his  locali- 
ty and  himself,  as  he  tells  us,  when  in  the  wootl, 
master  as  he  was  in  playing  on  the  organ.  If 
Thoreau  needed  a  box  in  his  walk,  he  would  strip 
a  piece  of  birch  bark  off  the  tree,  fold  it,  when 
cut  straightly,  together,  and  put  his  tender  lichen 
or  brittle  creature  therein.* 

And,  naturally,  nothing  afforded  him 
more  delight  than  to  observe  the  graceful 
prudence  of  animals.  The  shifts  to  which 
he  had  often  to  put  himself  to  achieve 
this  knowledge  without  cruelty,  perhaps 
did  more  than  aught  else  to  develop  in 
him  his  wonderful,  half-animal  sagacities. 
Mr.  Emerson  tells  us  that  when  once  at 
Walden  he  visited  Thoreau 

*  The  naturalist  waded  into  the  pool  for  the* 
water-plants,  and  his  strong  legs  were  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  his  armor.  On  this  day  he  looked 
for  the  mcnyanthes  and  detected  it  across  the 
wide  pool ;  and,  on  examination  of  the  floret,  de- 
clared that  it  had  been  in  flower  five  days.  He 
drew  out  of  his  breast-pocket  a  diary,  and  read 
the  names  of  all  the  plants  that  should  bloom 
that  day,  whereof  he  kept  account  as  a  banker 

does    when   his   notes  are  due.' *  He 

could  pace  rods  more  accurately  than  another 
man  could  measure  them  with  rod  and  chain. 
He  could  find  his  way  in  the  woods  at  night  bet- 
ter by  his  feet  than  by  his  eyes.  .  He  knew  every 
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track  in  the  s  low  anl  on  the  ground,  'and  what 
creature  had  taken  ;the  path  in  the  snow  before 
him.' 

And  Dr.  Channing  thus  aptly  supple- 
ments Mr.  Emerson : — 

*  Alpine  and  sea-plants  he  admired,  besides 
those  of  his  own  village  :  of  the  latter,  he  mostly 
attended  willows,  golden-rods,  aster*?,  polygo- 
nums, se*lges,  and  grasses  ;  fungi  and  lichens  he 
somewhat  affected.  He  was  accustomed  to  date 
the  day  of  the  month  by  the  appearance  of  certain 
fl.jwers,  ami  thus  visited  special  j)lants  for  a  se- 
ries of  years,  in  «)rdcr  to  form  an  average ;  as  his 
whitethorn  by  Tarl^ll'^  S]:)ring,  **  (iood  fur  to- 
morrow,  if  not  for  to-day."  The  bigness  of 
noted  trees,  the  number  of  rings,  th  •  degree  of 
branching  by  which  their  age  may  be  drawn  ;  the 

arger  forests,  such  as  thnt  ))rincely  "Inches  Oak- 
Woofl,"  in  West  Acton,  or  Wetherbec's  patch,  he 
paid  attcnticm  to.' 

Thoreau's  main  purpose  was  to  exhibit 
the  i)oints  where  animal  instinct  and  re- 
source meet  human  affection  and  virtue, 
and  illustrate  each  other.  The  following 
is  certainly  well  worth  quoting  in  this 
light : — 

•  Man  conceitedly  names  the  intelligence  and 
industry  of  animals,  instinct,  and  overlooks  their 
wis<lom  and  fitness  of  behiwior.  1  saw  where 
the  squirrels  had  carried  ofl  the  ears  of  corn, 
more  than  twenty  rods  from  the  cDrn-fu'M,  to 
the  woods.  A  little  further  on,  beyond  Hub- 
bard's Brook,  I  saw  a  grey  stjuinel,  with  an  ear 
of  yellow  corn,  a  foot  long,  silting  on  the  fence, 
fifteen  rods  from  the  field.  He  dropped  the  corn, 
but  cimtinued  to  sit  on  the  rail,  where  1  couM 
hardly  see  him,  it  being  of  the  same  color  with 
himself,  which  I  have  ni>  doul»t  he  was  well 
aware  of.  He  next  went  to  a  re<l  maple,  where 
his  policy  was  to  conceal  himself 'oeliind  the  stem, 
hanging  perfectly  hlill  there  till  1  pa.ssed,  his  fur 
being  exactly  the  color  of  the  bark.  When  I 
struck  the  tree,  and  tried  to  frighten  him,  he 
knew  better  than  to  run  to  the  next  tree,  there 
being  no  continuous  row  by  which  he  might  es- 
cape;  but  lie  merely  lied  higher  up,  an.l  put  so 
ninny  leaves  betwet'n  us  that  it  was  dilficult  to 
discover  him.  When  I  threw  up  a  slick  to 
frighten  him,  he  <lisappeared  entirely,  though  I 
kept  the  best  watch  I  could,  and  stood  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  tree. 

'They  are  wonderfully  cunning  I' 

Busy  men  and  women  —  dwellers  in 
cities,  people  of  society,  who  make  the 
lower  creatures  i^raclically  serviceal)le — do 
imdoubtcdly  in  their  passion  for  discipline 
and  order  in  horses,  dogs,  and  the  rest, 
come  to  regard  animal  life  as  something 
so  dependent  on  human  character  and  ef- 
fort as  to  deprive  it  of  all  real  individual 
interest.  Against  this  tendency  'J'horcau 
testified,  just  as  he  testified  unremittingly 


to  tlie  sacredness  of  human  individuality. 
Science  itself — as  generally  understood — 
does  not  help  us  here,  but  rather  comes  in 
to  confirm  the  artificial  notion  by  absorb- 
ing the  individual  in  the  class — the  species, 
the  genus,  the  order.  An  over-pressed 
and  over-cultivated  social  life,  leaning  on 
science,  thus  finally  inflicts  injury  on  itself 
by  narrowing  its  sources  of  true  interest ; 
and  owes  gratitude  to  the  men  who 
honestly  recall  it  to  Nature — to  the 
Wordsworths,  the  Bewicks,  the  Thoreaus, 
the  Blackburns.  A  face  to  "face  and  daily 
intercourse  with  her,  in  seeking  traces  of 
the  dim  human  instincts  which  she  seems 
to  shroud  so  strangely  even  in  her  most 
worthless  ])roductions,  is  a  supremely 
healthy  occupation  or  pastime ;  since  it 
develops  sympathy,  in  enforcing  the  idea 
that  some  ordinances  of  nature  that  man 
deems  harsh  may,  after  all,  have  a  refe- 
rence to  wise  and  beautiful  races  other 
than  human.  And  this  has  the  best  con- 
currence of  Scripture.  *  Not  a  sparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  witliout  His  permission.* 
With  Thoreau  animals  were  rudimentary 
men  ;  and  their  human  aspect  was  that 
pre-eminently  in  which  their  individuality 
stoo«l  revealed.  On  this  ground  it  was 
that  he  based  their  rights  to  fireedonf,  to 
toleration,  and  to  a  healthier  regard  in 
their  domesticated  condition.  Very  signi- 
ficant in  this  light  is  a  noble  passage  on 
the  horse — the  reader  will  see  that  the 
whole  soul  of  Thoreau  speaks  in  it : — 

*  I  saw  a  man  a  few  days  since,  working  by 
the  river,  with  a  horse,  carting  dirt ;  and  the 
horse  and  his  relations  to  him  struck  me  as  very 
remarkable.  There  was  the  horse,  a  mere  ani- 
mated machine,  though  his  tail  was  brushing  off 
the  dies,  his  whole  condition  subordinated  to  the 
mail's,  with  no  tradition  (perhaps  no  instinct)  in 
him  of  a  time  when  he  was  wild  and  free,— coni- 
]»letely  human i/ed.  No  contract  had  l>een  made 
with  him  that  he  should  have  the  Saturday  after- 
noons, or  the  Sundays,  or  any  holidays,  his  inde- 
pen«lence  never  being  reco|;nised  ;  it  being  now 
quite  forjj;otten,  both  by  man  and  horse,  that  the 
horse  was  ever  free.  For  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  are  any  wild  horses  known  surely  not  to  be 
descended  from  tame  ones.  He  was  assisting 
that  man  to  pull  down  that  bank,  and  spread  it 
oyer  the  meadow,  only  keeping  off  the  mes  with 
hi^  tail,  an«l  stamping,  and  catching  a  mouthful  of 
grass  or  leaves  from  time  to  time  on  his  own  ac- 
count;  all  the  rest  for  man.  It  seemed  hardly 
worth  while  that  he  should  be  animated  for  this. 
//  was  plain  that  the  man  wcu  net  educating  At 
horse^  n-.t  trying  to  tfez'elop  his  fiature,  btU  merefy 
getting  work  vut  of  Aim ^  — 

"  Extremes  are  counted  worst  of  all." 

That  mass  of  animated  matter  seemed  mmre 
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plctely  the  servant  of  man  than  any  inanimate. 
For  slaves  have  their  holidays ;  a  heaven  is  con- 
ceded to  them  (such  as  it  is) ;  but  to  the  horse, 
none.  Now  and  for  ever,  he  is  man's  slave. 
The  more  I  considered,  the  more  the  man  seemed 
akin  to  the  horse,  only  his  will  was  the  stronger  of 
the  two ;  for  a  little  further  on  I  saw  an  Irishman 
shovelling,  who  evidently  was  as  much  tamed  as 
the  horse.  He  had  stipulated  that  a  certain 
amount  of  his  independence  be  recognised ;  and 
yet  he  was  really  but  a  little  more  independent. 
W/uU  is  a  horse  but  an  animal  that  has  lost  its  li- 
berty ;  and  has  man  got  any  more  liberty  for  hav- 
ing robbed  the  horse  ;  or  has  he  just  lost  as  much  of 
his  own,  and  become  more  like  the  horse  he  has 
robbed  ?  Is  not  the  other  end  of  the  bridle,  too, 
coiled  around  his  neck  ?  Hence  stable-boys, 
jockeys,  and  all  that  class  that  are  daily  trans- 
ported by  fast  horses.  There  he  stood  with  his 
oblong,  square  figure  (his  tail  mostly  sawed  off), 
seen  against  the  water,  brushing  off  the  flies  with 
his  stump  braced  back,  while  the  man  was  filling 
the  cart. 

"The  ill  that's  wisely  feared  is  half  withstood, 
He  will  redeem  our  deadly,  drooping  state." 

*  I  regard  the  horse  as  a  human  being  in  a 
humble  state  of  existence.  Virtue  is  not  left  to 
stand  alone.  He  who  practises  it  will  have  neigh- 
bors.' 

Never,  perhaps,  were  the  qlaims  of  the 
horse,  and  indirectly  of  all  the  domestic 
animals,  more  powerfully  put ;  and  here 
we^have  disclosed  to  us  clearly  the  point 
at  which,  with  Thoreau,  the  mystery  of 
animal  life  touched  that  of  man  and  raises 
it  up  to  nearly  equal  interest,  only,  howev- 
er, to  increase  tenfold  the  meaning  and 
wonder  of  that  to  which  it  was  allied. 

Some  time  after  Thoreau's  return  from 
Walden  his  father  died,  and  then,  in  spite  of 
the  protest  he  had  made,  he  returned  to  the 
lead  pencil  making,  at  the  call  of  duty,  de- 
voting himself  to  it  with  wonderful  assidui- 
ty. He  had  his  own  mill,  and  discovered 
remarkable  punctuality  and  prudence.  All 
his  spare  time  was  spent  in  following  up  his 
own  bent  in  excursions  here  and  there — 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  perhaps 
his  great  tour  to  Minnesota  and  the  West, 
in  i860,  when  he  exulted  in  finding  the 
crab-apple,  and  in  making  friends  with  the 
Indians,  who  interested  him  vastly.  In 
November  of  i860  he  took  a  severe  cold, 
through  exposing  himself  while  counting 
the  rings  on  trees,  and  when  there  was 
snow  on  the  ground.  He  never  got  over 
the  shock,  though  he  lingered  till  the 
spring*  and  he  died  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  May,  1 86 1. 

Thoreau  was  a  naturalist,  because  he 
was  primarily  a  poet — and  hence  the  fit- 
ness of  Dr.  Channing's  title  *  Poet-natura- 


list.' He  held  things  by  inner  affinities, 
rather  than  by  hard  classifications.  Instincts 
and  habits  were  ever  of  more  account  with 
him  than  the  mere  organs  and  functions, 
whose  expressions  he  held  that  these  were, 
and  nothing  more.  Yet  he  was  observant 
of  these  also,  and  was  seldom  out  in  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  or  calculation.  Correctness  in 
details,  surprising  patience,  and  a  will  that 
nothing  could  defeat  or  embarrass,  held  in 
closest  union  with  fine  imagination,  with- 
out sense  of  contradiction — this  was  his 
first  characteristic.  His  grand  quality 
was  sympathy.  He  came  to  everything 
with  the  poet's  feeling,  the  poet's  heart, 
the  poet's  eye.  To  observe  was  his  joy. 
What  pictures  he  can  draw  of  wholly 
uninteresting  places  and  things  !  What 
loving  rapture  he  falls  into  over  the  com- 
monest appearances  !  What  new  meta- 
phors he  finds  lurking  in  ordinary  sylvan 
occurrences !  The  common  ongoings  of 
nature  were  to  him  a  mighty  parable,  and 
he  set  some  part  of  it  to  adequate  music, 
to  which  we  may  listen  with  delight,  and 
learn  wisdom.  And  as  he  brought  sym- 
pathy with  him  towards  every  person  he 
met  and  every  object  he  examined,  so  he 
demanded  it  in  those  he  encountered, 
though  he  had  an  utter  horror  of  false  pro- 
fessions of  it.  Therefore,  like  a  Scotchman 
in  this,  he  was  prone  to  hide  it  under 
brusqueness  till  you  knew  him.  But  as 
flowers  expand  in  the  sun,  his  soul  expand- 
ed in  the  glow  of  innocent  delights,  till 
even  his  senses  seemed  transfigured  and  be- 
nignantly  endowed  with  special  sensibilities 
and  attractions.  He  was  fond  of  children, 
and  had  unusual  tact  with  them,  as  every 
one  who  ever  attended  any  of  his  parties 
attest.  *  Hermit  and  stoic  as  he  was,*  says 
Emerson,  *  he  was  really. fond  of  sympathy, 
and  threw  himself  heartily  and  child- 
like into  the  company  of  young  people 
whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he  delighted 
to  entertain,  as  he  only  could,  with  the 
varied  and  endless  anecdotes  of  his  experi- 
ence in  field  and  river.  And  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  lead  a  huckleberry  party  or 
a  search  for  chestnuts  and  grapes.'  Yet 
he  is  always  wonderfully  self-restrained  and 
self-respecting.  He  makes  a  poem  out  of 
the  most  ordinary  object,  event,  or  inci- 
dent ;  but  he  will  be  the  last  to  celebrate 
it  as  such ;  and,  while  some  men  seek  a 
climax,  he  despised  rhetoric  and  all  con- 
scious aims  at  effect.  This  passage  on  tele- 
graph posts  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
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his  finest  vein,  showing  his  keen  interest  in 
all  that  concerned  human  progress  : — 

*  Whiit  a  recipe  for  ]>r(;ser\inj;  wood,  to  fill  its 
pores  with  iiiusiv:  !  How  this  wild  tree  from  the 
forest,  stripped  of  its  hark  and  set  up  here,  re- 
joices to  tr;inMnit  this  music  When  no  melody 
proceeds  from  the  wire,  1  hear  the  hum  within 
the  entrails  of  the  wood,  the  oracular  tree,  re- 
joicinjj;,  accumulatinj;  the  ]»ropliclic  fury.  The  re- 
sounilinj^  wcjod, — how  nuich  the  ancients  would 
have  maile  of  it  !  To  liave  had  a  harp  on  so  j^rcat 
a  scale,  jjirding  the  very  earth,  and  ]^la)t'd  on  by 
the  winds  of  every  latitude  and  loiiyilude,  and 
thai  harp  were  (s<j  to  speak)  the  nianifot  blessing 
of  heaven  on  a  work  of  man*s.  Shall  we  not  now 
add  a  tenth  ^[use  to  those  immortal  Nine,  and 
consider  that  this  invention  was  mo.st  divinely 
honored  and  distinf;uishcd,  upon  which  the  Muse 
has  thus  condescended  to  smile, — this  maij;ic  me- 
dium of  communication  to  mankind  ?  To  rca'l 
that  the  ancients  strclclicd  a  wire  roundlthe  earth, 
attachinjj  it  to  trees  of  the  fote«^t,  on  which  they 
sent  mes.'.a.Gjes  by  one  named  ICleclricily,  father  i;f 
Lightning;  and  Magneti>n\,  swifter  far  than  Mer- 
curv, — the  stern  C'immand.«>  of  war  anil  news  of 
peace  ;  and  that  the  winds  caused  this  wire  to 
vilirale  so  that  it  emitted  harp-like  and  .I'.iilian 
music  in  all  the  lands  through  wh.ich  it  passed,  as 
if  to  express  the  satisfaction  ofliod  in  the  inven- 
tion !  And  this  is  fact,  and  vet  we  have  attri- 
Inited  the  instrument  to  no  (iod.  I  hear  the  sound 
of  the  wootl  working  terribly  within.  When  1 
put  my  ear  to  it,  anon  it  swelU  into  a  clear  tone, 
which  seems  to  concentrate  in  the  core  of  the 
tree,  for  all  the  sound  seems  to  procee»l  from  the 
wood.  It  i^.  as  if  you  had  entered  s(mie  world- 
cathedral,  resf)unding  to  some  v.i-^t  organ.  The 
libre  of  all  things  ha\e  their  lensi<Minnd  are  strain- 
ed like  the  strings  of  a  lyre.  I  feel  the  vciy 
grounil  tremble  underneath  my  feet  as  1  stand  near 
ihe  post.  The  wire  vibrates  with  great  ft>rce  as 
if  it  would  strain  and  rend  the  wood.  What  an 
awful  and  fateful  music  it  mu>l  be  to  the  worms 
in  the  woo<l.  No  better  vermifu;re  were  needed. 
As  the  wood  of  an  old  Cremona,  its  every  fibre, 
perchance,  harmoniously  tempered,  and  educated 
to  resound  mcl'wiy,  has  brf)ughl  a  great  price  ;  so, 
methinks,  these  telegraph  ]>osts  should  bear  a 
great  price  with  musical  instrument  makers.  It 
is  ])repared  to  be  the  material  of  harps  for  ages 
to  come  ;  as  it  were,  put  u-smM^  a-seasomni^^  in 


music. ^ 


And  again  : — 

*  As  the  woodchuck  dines  chielly  on  crickets,  he 
will  ni>l  be  at  much  expense  in  seals  for  his  winter 
quarters.  Since  the  anatomical  disc<>very  that  the 
Mj'W'iV  gland,  who>e  use  in  man  is  w/////,  is  for 
the  ]nirpo.>e  of  promoting  digestion  during  the 
hibernating  jollificati<ms  of  the  woodchuck,  we 
sympathize  le-^s  at  the  retreat.  Darwin,  who  hi- 
bernates in  science,  cannot  yet  have  heard  of  this 
use  of  the  above  gland,  or  he  would  have  derive<l 
the  human  race  from  our  woodchuck,  instead  of 
landing  him  flat  on  the  .S/w/W^r,  or  monkey.' 

Asa  piece  of  elevated  noble  description* 
with  lights  of  pure  poetry  interfusing  it, 
nothing  could  be  finer  than  this  description 
of  a  snowfall : — 


*  Did  you  ever  admire  the  steady,  silent,  wind* 
less  fall  of  the  snow,  in  some  lead-colored  sky, 
silent  save  the  little  ticking  of  the  flakes  as  they 
touched  the  twigs?  It  is  chased  silver,  moulti- 
cdovcr  the  ])ines  and  oak  leaves^  Soft  shades 
hang  like  curtains  along  the  closely-draped  wood- 
paths.  Kro/en  apples  become  little  ddcr-vats. 
The  old,  crooked  apple-trees,  frozen  stiff  in  the 
pale,  shivering  sunlight  that  appears  to  be  dying 
of  C(msumption,  gleam  forth  like  the  heroes  of  one 
of  Dante's  cold  iiells  ;  we  would  mind  any 
change  in  the  mercury  of  the  dream.  The  snow 
crunches  under  the  feet  ;  the  chopper's  axe  rings 
funereally  through  the  tragic  air.  At  early 
morn,  the  fro^t  on  button-bushes  and  willo\ys 
was  silvery,  and  every  stem  and  minutest  twig 
and  filamentary  weed  came  up  a  silver  thing, 
while  the  ct:>ttage  smoke  rose  salmon-colored 
into  that  oblitpie  day.  At  the  base  of  ditches 
were  shooting  crystals,  like  the  blades  of  an  ivory- 
hanrlled  penknife,  ami  rosettes  and  favors  fretted 
of  silver  on  the  flat  ice.  The  little  cascades  in  the 
brook  were  ornamented  with  transparent  shields, 
an  1  long  candelabrums  and  spermaceti -colored 
fooK'  cars  and  plated  jellies  and  white  globes, 
with  the  i)lack  water  whirling  along  transparently 
underneath.  The  sun  comes  out,  and  all  al  a 
glance,  rubie^,  sapj^hires,  diamonds,  and  emeralds 
start  into  intense  life  on  the  angles  of  the  snow 
crystals.' 

With  Tho^eau,  in  one  word,  everything 
is  seen  in  relation  to  human  sentiment  and 
fitness.  He  is  a  reconciler.  His  great 
aim  is  to  recommend  Nature  to  Man — 
to  prove  her  worthy  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  so  induce  and  enhance  the  idea 
of  individuality — which,  in  midst  of  all  her 
masses  and  mighty  generalities,  she  every- 
where faithfully  celebrates.  Thoreau  went 
to  Nature  an  individualist,  and  came  back 
the  i)ro])het  of  society,  as  truly  reconstruct- 
ed, with  liberty  for  its  groundwork — ^but 
liberty  which  would  give  no  quarter  to  li- 
cence of  any  kind.  Sobriety,  severity,  and 
self-respect,  foundation  of  all  true  sociality, 
are  his  motto.     He  himself  says: — 

<  I  think  I  love  society  as  much  as  most,  and 
am  ready  enough  to  fasten  myself  like  a  blood- 
sucker for  the  time  to  any  full-blooded  man  that 
comes  in  my  way.  /  am  naturally  no  kermii,  but 
might  iit)ssibly  sit  (uit  the  sturdiest  frequenter  of 
the  bar-room  if  my  business  called  me  thither.* 

It  was  quite  consistent  with  this  that  he 
should  hate  slavery — should  speak  nobly 
and  unceasingly  for  the  valiant  John  Brown 
of  Harper's  Ferry.  His  heart  beat  true 
for  human  rights,  though  he  was  wont  to 
speak  depreciatingly  of  professed  philan- 
thropists, who  were  apt  to  ignore  broad 
distinctions,  where  he  maintained  them— 
distinctions,  too,  which  he  held  were  essen- 
tial to  be  recognized  in  view  at  once  of 
social  well-being  and  true  individuality.  In 
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fact  Thoreau  was  a  man  of  high  and  ready- 
public  spirit,  though  he  declined  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  petty  machinery  of  forced  and 
overheated  local  politics,  just  as  Emerson 
tells  us  that  he  listened  impatiently  to  news 
or  bon  mots  gleaned  from  London  circles ; 
and  that  though  he  tried  to  be  civil,  these 
anecdotes  fatigued  him.  Wrapt  up  with 
his  apparent  disregard  of  elegancies,  he 
had  with  him  a  marked  air  of  elegance 
which  could  consist  without  accessories. 
*  He  was  short  of  stature,  firmly  built,  of 
light  complexion,  serious  blue  eyes  (right 
well  opened),  and  a  grave  aspect.'  So 
says  Emerson,  and  the  portrait  given  at 
the  opening  of  the  *  Excursions'  justifies 
the  words.  The  expression  is  at  once  so 
shrewd,  so  spiritual — the  Yankee  traits  real- 
ly there,  yet  refined  away  in  earnest  thought 
and  wise  foresight.  The  eyes  so  soft  and 
thoughtful,  yet  so  wondrously  penetrating, 
so  expressive  of  sharp  mother-wit  and  kind- 
liness and  generosity  without  stint ;  the 
nose  so  full,  and  yet  so  sensitive  in  the  nos- 
tril ;  the  mouth  so  expressive  of  resolution 
and  self-respecting  calmness;  and  the 
forehead  a  round,  rising  arch,  bespeaking 
fervid  imagination.  Such  was  Thoreau — 
one  of  the  most  vigorous,  independent,  and 
true-hearted  of  Americans,  who  would 
easily  have  been  turned  into  a  martyr,  not- 
withstanding that  he  held  so  lightly  by  for- 
mulas. His  cutting  brusqueness,-  of  which 
even  his  dearest  friends  sometimes  made 
mention,  arose  out  of  the  seriousness  and 
severity  of  his  nature,  which  abhorred  all 
triviality  and  vain  conversation,  and  which, 
combined  with  such  keen  imagination  and 
fiery  hatred  of  wrong  as  characterized  him, 
is  always  a  main  ingredient  in  heroism. 
What  could  be  finer  than  his  own  account 
of  himself,  when  he  was  cast  into  the  State 
prison,  because  of  that  quarrel  over  the 
taxes,  which  he  would  not  pay  : — 

*  I  saw  that  if  there  was  a  stone  wall  between 
me  and  my  townsmen,  there  was  a  still  more  diffi- 
cult one  to  climb  or  break  through  before  they 
could  get  to  be  as  free  as  I  was.  1  did  not  for  a 
moment  feel  confined,  and  the  walls  seemed  a 
great  waste  of  stone  and  mortar.  I  felt  as  if  I 
alone  of  all  my  townsmen  had  paid  my  tax.  They 
plainly  did  not  know  how  to  treat  me,  but  be- 
navcd  like  persons  who  are  underbred.  In  every 
threat  and  in  every  compliment  there  was  a 
blunder,  for  they  thought  that  my  chief  desire 
was  to  stand  on  the  other  side  of  that  stone  wall. 
I  could  not  but  smile  to  sec  how  industriously 
they  locked  the  door  on  my  meditations,  which 
followed  them  out  again  without  let  or  hindrance, 
and  tkiy  were  really  all  that  was  dangerous.     As 


they  could  not  reach  me,  they  had  resolved  to 
punish  my  body;  just  as  boys,  if  they  cannot  come 
at  any  person  at  whom  they  have  a  grudge,  will 
abuse  his  dog.* 

Never  was  the  Puritan  idea  of  freedom 
of  soul  better  illustrated — unless  perhaps 
by  John  Bunyan,  in  Bedford  Jail.  Tho- 
reau, on  a  point  of  right,  would  have 
fought,  and  borne  all  indignity.  In  this 
case  his  friends  came  to  his  rescue,  and  he 
went  free. 

Probably  it  was  this  quality  ofself- 
sufficience,  associated  as  it  was  with  such 
wonderful  clearness  of  aim  and  skill  in 
finding  easy  means  to  attain  the  end  in 
view,  which  made  Mr.  Emerson  signa- 
lize his  practical  ability  in  this  regretful 
strain  : — 

*  With  his  energy  and  practical  ability  he  seem- 
ed born  for  a  great  enterprise  and  for  command ; 
and  I  so  much  regret  the  loss  of  his  rare  powers 
of  action  that  I  cannot  help  counting  it  a  fault  in 
him  that  he  had  no  ambition.  Wanting  this,  in- 
stead of  engineering  for  all  America,  he  was  the 
captain  of  a  huckleberry  party.  Pounding  beans 
is  good  to  the  end  of  pounding  empires  one  of 
these  days ;  but  if  at  the  end  of  the  years  it  is 
still  only  beans !     .     .     .' 

Of  fine  sayings  his  books  are  full.  No 
more  dainty  fancy,  or  power  of  exactly 
presenting  the  image  of  what  lay  in  his 
own  mind,  has  any  recent  writer  possessed 
in  greater  measure.  And  a  sudden  humor, 
like  summer  lightning,  plays  over  his 
pages.  We  could  easily  fill  many  pages  : 
let  these  few  sentence  suffice  : — 

*  The  keeping  of  bees  is  like  the  directing  of 
sunbeams.*     (*  Paradise  [to  be]  Regained.') 

*  I  say  beware  of  all  enterprises  that  require 
new  clothes,  and  not  rather  a  new  wearer  of 
clothes.' 

*  You  must  have  stout  legs  to  get  noticed  at  all 

by    Carlyle lie  indicates j  a  depth 

which  he  neglects  to  fathom.' 

In  the  essay  on  walking,  he  says  : — 

*  We  are  but  faint-hearted  crusaders ;  even  the 
walkers  nowadays  undertake  no  persevering 
world's-end  enterprises.  Our  expeditions  are 
but  tours,  and  come  round  again  at  evening  to  the 
old  hearth-side  from  which  we  set  out.  Half  of 
the  walk  is  but  retracing  our  steps.  We  should 
go  forth  on  the  shortest  walks,  perchance,  in  the 
spirit  of  stirring  adventure,  never  to  return, — 
prepared  to  send  back  our  embalmed  hearts  only 

as  relics  to  our  desolate  kingdoms If 

you  have  paid  your  debts  and  made  your  will, 
and  settled  all  your  affairs,  and  are  a  free  man, 
then  you  are  ready  for  a  walk.* 

And  in, his  poems  there  is  often  a  rarity 
and  chastity  of  expression,  and  a  quality 
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such  as  we  seldom  meet  with,  as   these 
few  specimens  will  show : — 

''ITie  little  violet 
Pencilled  with  purple  on  one  snowy  leaf.* 

*  The  golden-rod  and  aster  stain  the  scene 
Willi  hue  of  earth  and  sky.' 

*  The  gossamer  motionless  hung  from  the  spray, 
Where  the  weight  of  the  dcwdrops  had  torn  it 

away ; 
And  the  seed  of  the  thistle,  that  whisper  could 

swing. 
Aloft  on  his  wheel,  as  tho'  born  on  the  wing. 
When  the  yellow-bird  severed  it,  dipping  across 
Its  soft  plumes  unrufTleil  fell  down  on  the  moss.' 


*  The  last  butterfly 
Like  a  wing'd  violet  floating  in  the  meek 
Pink-colored  sunshine,  sinks  his  velvet  feet, 
Within  the  pillared  mulleins'  delicate  down.* 

We  take  leave  of  Thoreau  with  linger- 
ing regret,  conscious  that  to  have  unfolded 
his  character  and  aims  fully  would  have 
required  an  abler  pen  than  ours,  and  also 
far  larger  space  than  is  allotted  to  us. 
His  character  was  like  those  seaside  flow- 
ers which  smell  the  sweeter  and  grow  the 
purer  in  that  they  are  touched  by  the 
rough  sea-salt. — British  Quarterly  Review, 
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If  we  had  to  explain  what  it  is  which 
gives  its  highest  attraction  to  Irish  poe- 
try, we  should  say  its  skill  in  expressing 
lightness  of  heart.  Not  that  wc  hold  the 
Irish,  especially  the  Irish  of  to-day,  to  be  a 
very  light-hcartcil  people,  rather  the  re- 
verse ;  but  that  they  seem  to  us  to  have  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  Teutonic  race, 
the  power  of  just  touching  a  subject  with 
combined  tenderness  and  gaiety,  but  with- 
out throwing,  as  we  say,  the  wliole  heart 
into  it.  No  literature  shows  so  great  a 
genius  for  playfulness  and  sweetness  com- 
bined, for  the  tenderness  which  skims 
lighdy  over  its  object,  enjoying  its  own 
light  touch,  and  yet  is  true  tenderness  all 
the  time,  as  the  Celtic,  and  especially  the 
Irish.  These  thoughts  have  been  suggest- 
ed to  us  by  a  book  of  very  great  beauty 
and  humor  called  "  Songs  of  Killamey,"* 
by  a  Mr.  A.  P.  Oraves,  which  has  just 
come  under  our  notice,  all  the  best  part  of 
which  is  as  delicate  an  embodiment  of  ten- 
der gaiety  as  it  has  often  been  our  lot  to 
fmd.  For  the  poetical  humor  of  the  book 
is  entirely  of  the  sort  we  have  described  ; 
it  touches,  with  just  that  delicate  ease  and 
vivacity  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  ordinary 
mortals  to  attain,  subjects  which  interest 
the  heart, — but  it  only  touches  them,  and 
plays  with  them  with  a  sportivcness  that 
enhances  the  tenderness  of  the  touch. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  grim 
American  humor, — that  reticent  under- 
expression  of  the  truth  which  records  a 
man's  death  by  saying, — 


*  Sofif^s  of  Killarnev.    '  Uy    Alfred    Perceval 
Graves.     London  :  Bradbury,  Agnew  and  Co. 


**  And  he  smiled  a  kinder  sickly  smile,  and  curl- 
ed up  on  the  floor, 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him 
no  more," 

than  this  Irish  humor,  in  which  it  is  more 
the  heart  than  the  understanding  which  is 
at  i)lay,  though  the  playfulness  is  never 
heartless,  as  the  playfulness  of  the  heart 
so  often  is.  To  illustrate  our  meaning, 
take  the  following  gay  little  song  on  an 
Irish  girl  at  the  spinning-wheel: — 

"  Show  me  a  hight, 

liates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl  at  it. 

O!     i\o! 

Nothin'  vou'll  show, 
Aquals  her  sittin*  and  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

Look  at  her  there, 

Night  in  her  hair — 
The  blue  ray  of  day  from  her  eye  laughia*  out  on 
us  ! 

Faix,  an'  a  foot, 

Perfect  of  cut, 
Pccpin'  to  ]>ut  an  end  to  all  doubt  in  us. 

That  therc's'a  sight, 

IJates  for  delight 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl  at  iL 

(.) !     No ! 

Nothin'  you'll  show, 
Aquals  her  sit  tin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it. 

See  !  the  lamb's  wool 

Turns  coarse  an'  dull 
By  them  soft,  beautiful,  weeshy,  white  hands  of 
her. 

I  )own  goes  her  heel, 

Koun'  runs  the  wheel, 
Purrin'  wid  ])leasure  to  take  the  commands  oiher. 

llicn  show  me  a  sight, 
Bates  for  deUght 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  £iri  at  it. 
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01     No! 

Nothin*  you*ll  show, 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin*  a  twirl  at  it. 

Talk  of  Three  Fates, 
Seated  on  seats, 
Spinnin*  and  shearin'  away  till  they've  do^e  for 
me. 
You  may  want  three 
For  your  massacree, 
But  one  fate  for  me,  boys,  and  only  the  one  for 
me. 

And 

Isn't  that  fate. 

Pictured  complate. 
An  ould  Irish  wheel  wid  a  young  Irish  girl  at  it  ? 

O !     No ! 

Nothin*  you'll  show, 
Aquals  her  sittin'  an'  takin'  a  twirl  at  it." 

That  is  gay  and  tender  at  once ;  the  heart 
is  always  in  it,  but  is  always  lightly  in  it, 
by  which  we  do  not  mean  superficially, 
but  at  its  ease,  and  not  absorbed,  not  at 
full  tension,  but  enjoying  the  play  of  fancy, 
for  instance,  as  to  the  wheel,  "  purrin'  wid 
pleasure  to  take  the  commands  of  her," 
and  as  to  the  far  greater  finality  of  a  Fate 
embodied  in  such  a  form  as  this,  than  in 
the  shape  of  the  three  sisters  of  the  Greek 
legend.  The  Irish  magic  of  touch  is  not 
the  highest  magic,  but  it  is  almost  the 
highest  magic  compatible  with  the  inter- 
l)retation  of  a  light  heart.  That  "  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  facts"  which  we 
have  often  been  told  that  Celtic  faith  and 
Celtic  fancy  always  show,  is  never  shown 
to  greater  advantage  than  when  it  is  quite 
conscious  and  playful,  and  employed  in 
choosing  deliberately  a  language  of  cun- 
ning and  delicate  flattery,  perfectly  con- 
fessed as  flattery,  but  not  the  less  express- 
ing at  the  same  time  love  and  gaiety. 
The  Irish  are  the  best  flatterers  in  the 
world,  for  they  know  how  to  mingle  fun 
with  flattery  and  flattery  with  fun,  till  you 
hardly  know  whether  it  is  the  playful  ex- 
travagance, or  the  feeling  which  seems 
to  dictate  it,  that  pleases  you  the  most. 

Then  another  feature  in  the  poetical 
humor  of  Ireland  is  the  delight  shown  in 
any  pleasant  excuse  for  a  fanciful  "  beating 
about  the  bush,"  as  Saxons  contemptuous- 
ly term  tiie  intermediate  steps  between  a 
purpose  and  its  fulfilment.  Practical  peo- 
ples and  passionate  literatures  show  very 
little  favor  to  the  region  of  half-suspended 
feelings,  which  are,  nevertheless,  for  those 
who  know  how  to  enjoy  them,  perhaps  of 
all  states  of  emotion  the  most  truly  plea- 
surable,  because  the  least  feverish,  and 


also  those  in  which  the  fancy  is  apt  to  play 
the  most  active  part.  To  keep  to  the 
Killamey  ballads,  what  can  be  happier 
than  the  way  in  which  an  exiled  Irish- 
man, plodding  his  way  to  Cincinnati  with 
the  potato-blossom  in  his  belt,  evades 
answering  the  girl  who  asks  him  its  name, 
indeed  finds  any  number  of  excuses  for 
not  replying  at  once  but  getting  a  long  and 
charming  flirtation  out  of  the  question,  be- 
fore he  indirectly  conveys  the  answer  to  it 
in  a  song  ? — 

"  As  fiddle  in  hand 

I  crossed  the  land, 
Wid  homesick  heart  so  weighty, 

I  chanced  to  meet 

A  girl  so  sweet. 
That  she  turned  my  grief  to  gai'ty. 

Now  what  cause  for  pause 

Had  her  purty  feet  ? 
Faix,  the  beautiful  flower  of  the  pratee, 

ITien  more  power  to  the  flower  of  the  pratee, 
The  beautiful  flower  of  the  pratee. 

For  fixin'  the  ftet 

Of  that  colleen  sweet 
On  the  road  to  Cincinnati. 

You'd  imagine  her  eye 

Was  a  bit  of  blue  sky, 
And  her  cheek  had  a  darlin*  dimple. 

Her  footstep  faltered  ; 

She  blushed,  and  altered 
Her  shawl  wid  a  timid  trimble. 

*  And  oh,  sir,  what's  the  blossom 

You  wear  on  your  bosom  ?  * 
She  asked  most  sweet  and  simple. 

I  looked  in  her  face     * 

To  see  could  I  trace 
Any  hint  of  lurkin'  levity  ; 

But  there  wasn't  a  line 

Of  her  features  fine 
But  expressed  the  gentlest  gravity. 

So  quite  at  my  aise 

At  her  innocent  ways, 
Wid  sorra  a  sign  of  brevity, 

Says  I,  *  Don't  you  know 

Wliere  these  blossoms  blow. 
And  their  name  of  fame,  mavourneen  ? 

I'd  be  believin' 

You  were  deceivin* 
Shiel  Dhuy  this  summer  mornin,' 

If  your  eyes  didn't  shine 

So  frank  on  mine. 
Such  a  schemin'  amusement  scornin'. 

Now  I  don't  deny 

'Twould  be  asy — why 
Clane  off  widout  any  reflection — 

Barely  to  name 

The  plant  of  fame 
Whose  flower  is  your  eyes*  attraction ; 

Asy  for  me, 

But  to  you,  machree. 
Not  the  slenderest  satisfaction. 
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For  somehow  I  know 

If  I  answered  you  so. 
You'd  be  mad,  you  Cf)ul(l  disrimimber, 

In  what  garden  or  bower 

You'd  seen  this  flower 
(Jr  adornin'  what  forest  timber, 

Or  where  to  seek 

For  its  fruit  unique 
P>om  June  until  November. 

Since  thin,  I  reply, 

You  take  such  joy, 
In  this  blossom  I  love  so  dearly, 

Wid  a  bow  like  this 

Shall  I  lave  you,  miss, 
When  I've  mentioned  the  name  of  it  merely  ; 

Or  take  your  choice, 

Wid  mu?>ic  and  voice, 
Shall  I  sinj;  you  its  history  clearly  ?' 


*  Oh,  the  sonj;,  kind  sir, 
I'd  Aiuch  prefer,' 

She  answered  wid  eai^er  gai'ty. 
So  we  two  and  the  fiddle 
Turned  o(T  from  the  middle 

Of  the  road  to  Cincinnati, 

And  from  under  the  shade 
That  the  maples  made 

I  sang  her  the  Song  of  the  Pratee. 


»> 


How  charming  is  that  reason  for  breaking 
to  his  fair  questioner  the  startling  infonna- 
tion  to  be  conveyed  in  his  reply,  that  if 
he  (lid,  she  would  be  "  mad,"  that  she 

"could  disrimimber 
In  what  garden  or  bower 
She'd  seen  this  flower. 
Ox  adornin'  what  forest  timber;" 

— and  liow  eflectually  that  last  suggestion, 
that  it  might  possibly  be  the  flower  of  a 
forest  tree,  would  tend  to  keep  the  young 
lady  in  the  dark;  and,  then,  how  humo- 
rously just  is  that  observation  of  the  min- 
strel's that  he  set  about  answering  her 
question  "  wid  sorra  a  sign  of  brevity" ! 
Note,  too,  how  stately  and  ceremonious  is 
the  alternative  with  which  he  ends  his  in- 
geniously diffuse,  but  by  no  means  prolix 
speech, — 

"  Wid  a  bow  like  this. 

Shall  I  lave  you,  miss. 
While  I've  mentioned  the  name  of  it  merely. 

Or,  take  your  choice, 

Wid  music  and  voice. 
Shall  I  sing  you  its  history  clearly  ?" 

Irish  humor  is  like  Nature  in  the  large 
time-assumptions  on  which  it  builds  its 
processes.  Infinite  leisure  is  one  of  the 
most  humorous  of  its  moral  axioms,  and 
there  is  none  which  gives  a  freer  play  to 
the  fancy.  The  impetuosity  of  passion 
hurries  other  literatures  along  in  swift  rip 
pie  or  in  earnest,  deep  current,  where  the 
Irish  has  ample  opportunity  for  the  most 


graceful  play  with  the  initial  stage  of  sen- 
timent,— the  stage  in  which  there  is  the 
sweetness  of  half-lights  without  the  pain 
of  intensity. 

And  surely  no  literary  humor  ever  had 
the  true  air  of  frolic  more  completely. 
Whether  this,  too,  is  due  to  that  "  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  fact "  which  Cel- 
tic humor  is  said  to  exhibit,  we  hardly 
know,  but  drollery  more  complete  in 
handling  some  of  the  most  earthly  of  facts, 
— say,  the  national  ])ig,  for  instance, — so  as 
to  give  a  bright  atmosphere  of  fancy  to 
their  grossness,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
than  in  the  story  of  the  fairy  sow  whom 
Connor  Glanny  disenchants  by  lifting  her 
tenderly  off  the  sultry  rock  into  the  shade, 
and  fetching  her  a  drink  from  the  neigh- 
boring fountain  : — 

"  Thin  the  sow  for  that  sup 
Lookin*  thankfully  up, 
Now  what  do  you  Ihmk  ? 
Before  you  could  wink. 
Sucked  it  down  in  one  drink, 
(lave  herself  a  good  rowl, 
An*  thin,  on  my  sowl ! 
Starts  up,  why  as  frisky 
As  if  she'd  had  whisky, 
Racin'  an'  chasin' 

Ilcr  tail  wid  her  snout, 
In  a  style  so  amazin', 

Aroun'  an'  about, 
That  though  Olanny  felt  sure, 

An'  surer  each  minute, 

There  was  somethin'  qaare  in 
Performin'  her  cure ; 

lie  sliould  still  folly  afther 
That  bonneen  so  droll, 

Ilis  sides  sphttin'  wid  laughther, 
At  each  caracole. 

So  the  sow  held  her  path 
To  an  old  Irish  rath. 
Thin  roundin'  about 
Wid  a  shake  of  her  snout, 
Signiu'  where  she  was  goin*. 
She  made  off  for  an  owcn 
Gladialoring  her  way, 
Wid  her  tail  in  the  air, 
Through  such  briars  and  furze, 
As  a  fool,  why,  would  say. 
In  five  minutes  'd  flay  her 
Wid  that  soft  skin  of  hers. 

Or  prickle  the  baste 

To  a  hedgehog  at  laste. 

*  Ilould  on,'  Glanny  shouted, 
*  Or  by  that  holly-tree, 
Suicide<l  you'll  be/ 
An  made  for  to  catch  her, 
But  through  it  she  snouted 
W'id  sorra  a  scratch,  sure, 

Just  as  if  it  was  wool 

She  was  giving  a  pull ; 
An'  (}lanny  should  follow 

The  pig,  av  ye  plaze, 
Right  in  through  that  holly 

On  his  hands  and  his  knees ; 
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Till  she  came  to  a  cave, 

Flagged  above  with  gallauns, 
An*  the  ould  ogham  CAve 
On  the  edge  of  the  stones, 
As  lie  saw,  whin  his  sight 
Understood  the  dim  light 
Of  that  hole  underground. 
But  no  symptom  around, 
Left,  centre,  or  right. 
Of  the  little  bonneen 
That  had  guided  him  in. 

Till  liftin'  his  eyes, 
He  sees  wid  surprise. 
Herself  by  the  curl, 
Of  Iier  comical  tail, 

Swinmn'  down  from  the  roof 
In  a  wonderful  whirl." 

What  genius  but  the  Irish  would  have 
thought  of  a  sow  ^^ gladiatoririg  her  way" 
through  the  briars  and  furze ;  or  of  her 
pursuer  calling  out  to  her  that  if  she  didn't 
stop  she  would  be  "  suicided  by  that  holly- 
tree"  ?  The  drollery  in  this  familiar  com- 
parison of  a  frisky  sow  to  a  Roman  gla- 
diator is  exquisitely  Irish,  and  gives  us  a 
specimen  of  a  genuine  frolic  of  fancy  in 
the  very  heart  of  things  material  sucli  as 
hardly  any  other  genius  could  contem- 
plate. Another  exquisite  frolic  of  the 
same  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  little  poem 
called  "  The  Invention  of  Wine,'*  where 
the  infant  Bacchus  is  supposed  to  fall  from 
Olympus  into  the  midst  of  an  Irish  fruit- 
and-flower  show,  dashing  into  a  cluster  of 
prize-grapes,  whose  flowing  juice  the  touch 
of  the  infant  god  turns  into  wine.  We 
can  only  take  a  single  verse  of  infmite 
drollery,  describing  the  Httle  deity's  pre- 
parations for  an  outcry,  but  the  whole 
poem  is  gaiety  itself: — 


**  Now  the  whole  of  this  time 
That  Spalpeen  Sublime 
Was   preparing  his  mind  for  a  good  coorse  of 
howling. 

For  youVe  noticed,  no  doubt. 
That  the  childcr  don't  shout 
Till  a  minute  or  more  on  their  heads  they've  been 
rowling." 

That  very  just  observation  that  children 
consider  the  expediency  of  crying  for  some 
little  time  between  the  hurt  and  the  out- 
burst,— in  other  words,  that  they  have  to 
imagine  the  alarm  of  the  situation  before 
they  resent  it — is  another  very,  happy 
illustration  of  the  delight  which  Irish 
humor  takes  in  exploring  the  intermedi- 
ate region  between  emotion  and  action. 
For  tender  gaiety,  for  playful  sweetness, 
for  genuine  frolic  and  drollery  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  unpromising  material 
facts  of  life,  the  Irish  poetic  humor  is  al- 
most unrivalled,  and  could  hardly  be  bet- 
ter represented  than  in  the  earlier  and 
livelier  of  the  **  Songs  of  Killarney."  And 
yet  there  is  a  gloom — we  fear,  a  growing 
gloom — about  the  Irish  people,  which 
seems  to  speak  more  of  "  the  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  facts,"  of  the 
longing  for  an  impossible  idealism,  than  of 
playful  tenderness  and  happy  drollery. 
Such  are  the  j)aradoxes  wiiich  are  to  be 
found  in  all  literatures;  but  certainly, 
wherever  Irish  humor  is  most  characteris- 
tic, it  is  humor  of  the  tender,  playful,  and 
fan^ful,  not  of  the  grim,  reticent,  sardonic 
vein, — the  humor  which  adorns  life,  not 
that  which  is  almost  a  kind  of  substitute 
for  the  deeper  emotions  of  it. —  The  Spec^ 
tator. 
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The  Science  which  deals  with  the  evi,- 
dences  of  design  or  purpose  is  Teleology^ 
the  science  of  final  causes.  A  final  cause 
is  that  for  the  salce  of  which  anything  is 
produced  or  done.  The  old  lady  who 
found  a  burglar  in  her  store-closet,  asked 
him  for  the  final  cause  of  his  presence  in 
that  singular  situation  when  she  said, 
"  What  brings  you  here,  sir  ?"  In  an- 
swering, "  Why,  ma'am,  one  must  be  some- 
wheres,"  he  evidently  adopted  the  theory 
that  all  things,  the  movements  of  human 
beings  included,  are  not  by  purpose  but 
by  chance,  and  that  therefore  it  was  idle 


under  any  circumstances  to  ask  the  reason 
why.  Of  that  theory  Archdeacon  Paley 
effectually  disposed  many  years  ago,  in 
his  famous  and  popular  treatise  on  Natural 
Theology.  His  whole  argument  is  an 
argument  from  final  causes.  The  same 
argument,  and  after  much  the  same  me- 
thod, is  pursued  in  another  delightful  book, 
the  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  "  The  Hand ; 
its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments, 
as  evincing  Design,"  by  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
No  one,  indeed,  will  believe  that  theyZfjcw 
perfarans  of  the  finger  found  its  way 
through  the^iMcwr  perfamtus  only  by  acci. 
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dent,  just  where  the  confined  space  of  the 
narrow  elongated  digit  made  it  all  but  es- 
sential that  one  of  these  muscles  should 
pass  through  a  hole  in  the  other.  No  one, 
understanding  the  anatomy  of  the  arm, 
and  how  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are 
bent  and  straightened  chiefly  by  muscles 
lying  along  the  front  and  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, would  for  a  moment  admit  that  the 
long  terminal  tendons  of  those  muscles  are 
bound  down  by  the  annular  ligament  at 
the  wrist  only  through  a  lucky  coinci- 
dence. 

We  are  content,  and  may  well  be  so,  to 
recognise  personal  agency  and  design  in 
the  construction  of  a  watch,  a  microscope, 
a  steam-engine,  without  having  seen  them 
made  or  knowing  the  makers ;  and  since 
we  are  surrounded  by  contrivances  analo- 
gous, though  in  important  particulars  supe- 
rior, to  these  contrivances,  many  of  them 
long  antecedent  to  the  origin  of  man,  and 
far  beyond  his  skill  to  invent  or  even  imi- 
tate, the  inference  so  often  drawn  seems  a 
fair  and  legitimate  inference,  that  personal 
agency  and  design  underlie  all  that,  for 
convenience  of  language  or  from  reveren- 
tial motives,  we  call  the  works  of  Nature. 

From  the  great  conclusion,  based  on 
Teleology,  that  Nature,  Creation,  the  Or- 
der of  the  Universe,  has  arisen  not  from 
chance  but  by  design,  we  turn  then  to 
other  conclusions,  supposed  to  be  grounded 
likewise  on  Teleology,  and  maintainec?  by 
the  same  eminent  writers  who  have  sheil 
so  much  lustre  on  the  first  part  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Tiiese  authors  were  concerned  to  prove 
not  only  that  design  was  visible  in  Nature, 
but  that,  out  of  many  ways  which  the  mind 
d  priori  might  conceive  as  possible,  the 
Designer  had  chosen  one  particular  way, 
in  preference  to  all  other  ways,  of  effecting 
his  purpose.  It  is  needless  to  conceal 
that  they  were  led  to  maintain  this  line  of 
argument  by  the  "impression  existing  in 
their  minds  that  the  Designer  had  Himself 
declared  his  choice  of  plan,  and  that  there- 
fore his  honor  was  involved  in  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  declaration.  They  deemed  it 
necessary,  then,  to  their  purpose,  to  show 
two  things :  first,  that  this  particular  plan 
had  in  fact  been  pursued;  and  secondly, 
that  upon  a  broad  general  view,  and  as 
far  as  the  human  intellect  and  human  sci- 
ence could  judge,  this  plan  was  of  all  con- 
ceivable i)lans  the  very  best.  We  propose 
to  join  issue  with   them   on  both  these 


points,  and  to  show  that  the  teaching  of 
Teleology  is  in  favor  of  a  different  plan 
from  that  which  they  thought  must  have 
been  followed;  different,  we  say,  from 
theirs,  yet  equally  consistent  with  supreme 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

On  whatever  plan  the  Universe  may 
have  been  contrived  and  ordered,  a  finite 
intellect  scanning  and  gauging  it,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  part  by  part,  observing  only 
infinitesimally  small  portions  of  it  at  any 
one  time,  and  most  of  it  never,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  what  some  would 
call  imperfection  and  contrariety  in  the 
scheme,  but  what  others  would  more  logi- 
cally as  well  as  more  reverently  describe 
as  problems  awaiting  solution,  as  mysteries 
not  to  be  frivolously  blasphemed  because 
impenetrable  or  unsatisfactory  to  a  parti- 
cular order  of  intelligence.  But  this  doc- 
trine, undeniable  as  it  surely  is,  throws  its 
jegis  equally  over  every  theory  of  creation, 
protecting  all  equally  from  h  ptiori  objec- 
tions. We  are  really  concerned  with  no- 
thing except  the  facts  of  the  case — facts 
gradually  emerging,  slowly  revealing  them- 
selves, or  being  revealed,  to  the  prophets 
and  apostles  and  poets  of  science,  with 
their  strange  gifts  beyond  the  run  of  com- 
mon men;  gifts  of  heroic  patience  and 
self-denial,  by  which,  with  sure  steps 
though  slow,  they  penetrate  the  innermost 
arcana  of  the  world,  showing  more  and 
more  clearly  with  every  advance  that  no 
part  of  it  all  is  useless  or  uncared  for,  but 
all  teaming  with  marvellous  work,  with 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  purpose,  with 
the  signs  of  an  omnipresent  intelligence. 

Oj)inions  about  the  actual  course  of 
Nature  have  changed  many  times,  and 
>vith  each  change  the  religious  philosopher 
has  still  acknowledged,  as  he  was  bound 
to  acknowledge,  its  wisdom  and  goodness 
under  each  disguise  or  change  of  guise; 
whether  he  thought  that  the  round  earth 
had  been  made  so  sure  that  it  could  not 
be  moved,  or  knew  it  to  be  \ngaged  in- 
cessantly in  rapid  ana  varied  motion; 
whether  he  thought  the  earth  a  circular 
plain  dotted  with  hills  and  surrounded  by 
an  ocean  river,  or  knew  it  to  be  an  oblate 
spheroid ;  whether  he  believed  the  sun 
and  moon  to  have  been  created  three  or 
four  days  after  the  earth's  redemption  fix)m 
chaos,  or  believed  that  particular  opinion 
to  be  utterly  absurd ;  whether  he  thought 
that  no  other  animals  had  ever  existed  on 
the  earth  than  such  as  we  now  know,  or 
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was  aware  that  multitudes  of  other  genera 
and  species  had  long  ago  died  out ;  whe- 
ther he  believed  the  earth's  crust  to  have 
been  formed  only  by  fiery  agencies  or  only 
through  the  instrumentality  of  water,  or 
knew  it  to  have  been  formed  by  neither  of 
these  exclusively ;  whether  he  believed  the 
granite  rocks  to  be  primeval,  the  strong 
foundations  of  the  earth  whereon  all  its 
outer  covering  rested  and  had  been  built 
up,  or  knew  that  granite-rocks  had  been 
continually  forming  in  all  geological  pe- 
riods ; — through  all  these  changes  of  opin- 
ion he  continued,  as  to  our  view  he  was 
bound  to  continue,  stedfast  in  loyalty  to 
one  belief — that,  however  the  world  had 
been  made,  it  had  been  made  wisely  and 
had  been  made  well. 

We  propose,  then,  to  consider  the  theory 
of  the  world's  history  which  the  old  writers 
on  Teleology  maintained,  and  to  contrast 
it.  with  the  theory  which  they  rejected. 
Sir  Charles  Bell  says  expressly  :  "  Every- 
thing declares  the  species  to  have  its  origin 
in  a  distinct  creation,  not  in  a  gradual  vari- 
ation from  some  original  type;  and  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  new  crea- 
tion of  animals  suited  to  the  successive 
changes  in  the  inorganic  matter  of  the 
globe — the  condition  of  the  water,  and 
atmosphere,  and  temperature — brings  with 
it  only  an  accumulation  of  difficulties."* 
But  it  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  "  the 
changes  in  the  inorganic  matter  of  the 
globe"  of  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  speaks 
have  not  taken  place  suddenly  and  at  long 
intervals,  as  he  supposed ;  they  have  been 
continuous  and  unceasing ;  they  are  work- 
ing now.  We  need  not  witness  Etna  and 
Vesuvius  in  eruption  to  be  aware  of  these 
changes.  The  boy  who  "  in  a  showerful 
spring  stares  at  tlie  spate"  may  see  the 
chalk  or  mud  washing  down  the  slopes, 
and  gradually  wearing  away  the  *^ever- 
lasting  hills."  The  engineer  may  run  his 
iron  road  under  the  strong  cliff  and  on  the 
lip  of  the  ocean,  saying  to  its  liquid  mass, 
"  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  here  shall 
thy  proud  waves  be  stayed ;"  but  with  the 
winter  frost  and  in  the  winter  storm  the 
cliff  falls  and  the  waves  beat  on,  turning 
dry  land  into  sea ;  while  elsewhere  the 
costly  light-house,  built  also  on  the  edge 
of  the  shore  for  a  beacon  to  the  mariner, 
in  the  course  of  years  is  left  far  inland  by 
the  receding  waters.     By  this  gradual  re- 
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distribution  of  land  and  yraier,  by  gradual 
changes  of  elevation  and  depression,  by 
the  slow  diversion  of  hot  and  cold  currents, 
and  by  other  causes  likewise  operating 
slowly,  the  temperature  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  diversified,  not  as  a  whole,  but  by 
gradual  interchange  of  climate  between  its 
several  portions.  Regions  now  temperate 
in  other  days  have  known  the  perennial 
glacier  and  the  iceberg ;  and  the  same  re- 
gions now  temperate,  then  glacial,  at  yet 
another  time  have  reared  in  their  warm 
enduring  summers  the  grateful  shade  of 
palm-trees.  The  frozen  North,  treeless  as 
it  now  is,  once  abounded  in  timber  and 
foliage  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  Pole. 

If,  then,  Sir  Charles  Bell  could  fairly 
argue  that  sudden  changes  in  the  inor- 
ganic matter  of  the  globe,  in  the  condition 
of  the  water,  the  atmosphere  and  tempera- 
ture, pointed  clearly  to  successive  creations, 
not  the  gradual  variation  of  species,  may 
we  not  as  fairly  infer  from  the  changes 
which  are  now  proved  to  have  been 
gradual  instead  of  sudden  that  gradual 
variation  of  species  is  more  likely  to 
have  prevailed  than  successive  creation  ? 
Certainly  the  teleologist  cannot  claim  the 
point  in  favor  of  his  argument  from  design 
if,  while  the  outward  conditions  of  life  are 
constantly  changing,  species  have  been  so 
stubbornly  organised  that  they  can  make 
no  change  in  correspondence.  But  em- 
phatically he  can  claim  the  point  in  favor 
of  his  argument  if  he  finds  that  not  only 
have  living  organisms  at  any  one  })eriod 
of  the  world's  history  been  admirably 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  world  at 
that  period,  but  that  living  organisms  have 
been  so  marvellously  constituted  that,  as 
time  rolls  on  and  climates  change,  and 
means  of  subsistence  vary,  and  the  whole 
face  of  tlie  earth  is  altered,  species  too — 
which  seemed  to  shortlived  and  short- 
sighted observers  rigidly  fixed  and  unalter- 
able— can  adapt  themselves  by  infinite 
variations  to  the  ceaseless  flow  of  circum- 
stances. What  is  the  adaptation  of  a  few 
bones  and  muscles  in  the  arm  and  hand 
for  the  advantage  of  a  single  animal,  com- 
pared with  this  argument  from  the  adap- 
tation of  all  the  living  species  on  the  globe, 
not  to  a  single  set  of  conditions,  but  to  a 
never-ending  variety. 

Paley  conceived  the  possibility  of  our 
planet  revolving  without  any  permanent 
axis  of  rotation.  "The  effect,"  he  says, 
"  of  this  unfixedness  and  instability  would 
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be,  that  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth 
might  bjcome  the  polar,  or  the  pobr  the 
equatorial,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  plants 
and  animals,  which  are  not  capable  of  in- 
terchanging their  situations,  but  are  re- 
spectively adapted  to  their  own."*  His 
idea  was,  that  upon  some  particular  spot 
of  the  earth's  surface  each  organism,  as 
we  now  know  it,  was  abruptly  called  into 
existence  out  of  the  dust  of  the  eardi ;  in 
one  place  a  whale,  in  another  a  gudgeon, 
here  a  monkey  and  there  a  man.  Vov  in- 
stance,  in  onej)laceherc])roacheshis  fellow- 
men,  saying,  '*  We  invade  the  territories  of 
wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles,  and 
then  complain  that  we  are  infested  by  their 
bites  and  stings/'f  ^'^^  having  read  that 
some  extensive  plains  in  Africa  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  serpents,  he  exclaims, 
'*  These  are  the  natures  appropriated  to 
the  situation.  Lot  them  enjoy  their  exist- 
ence ;  let  them  have  their  country."  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine  the  extermination 
of  wolves  from  England  was  an  act  of  im- 
piety ;  and  when  we  fumigate  our  houses 
to  rid  them  of  animals  smaller  indeed  than 
wolves  but  almost  equally  objectionable, 
though  obeying  the  laws  of  comfort  we 
are  defying  the  prescriptions  of  Nature. 
Believing,  as  Paley  did,  and  as  so  many 
persons  continue  to  believe  with  him,  that 
the  ancestor  of  each  sj)ecies  was  a  fixed 
and  finished  design,  like  a  watch  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  watchmaker, 
only  with  the  faculty  which  no  human 
machinery  ever  had,  of  producing  copies 
of  itself,  it  was  natural  for  him  also  to  be- 
lieve, and  believing  to  fancy  he  perceived, 
that  Nature  had  a  special  care  for  preserv- 
ing these  designs,  ])reserving  them  in  the 
places  for  which  they  were  specially  de- 
signed, and  j)reserving  them  unaltered. 
He  contem|)lates  arrangements  "  for  the 
preventing  of  the  loss  of  certain  species 
from  the  universe;  a  misfortune,"  he  says, 
**  which  seems  to  be  studiously  guarded 
against."  "  Though  there  may  be  the  ap- 
l)earance  of  failure,"  he  continues,  "  in 
some  of  the  details  of  Nature's  works,  in 
her  great  purposes  they  never  are.  Her 
species  never  fail."  It  is  certain  that  he 
is  utterly  wrong  in  the  majority  of  these 
conclusions.  The  climates  which  he 
thought  fixed  for  the  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  have  beyond  all  doubt  been  con- 
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tinually,  or  even  continuously,  varying. 
Plants  and  animals  have  not  been  destroy- 
ed, as  he  thought  they  must  be,  by  such 
changes ;  one  reason,  though  not  the  only 
reason,  being,  that  plants  and  animals,  which 
he  thought  were  not  capable  of  interchang- 
ing their  situations,  undoubtedly  are  capa- 
ble of  these  migrations.  The  extinction  of 
species  is  not  studiously  guarded  against 
by  Nature,  and  her  species  do  fail.  Within 
historical  times  we  have  the  record  of  such 
failure.  Now  if  the  teleologist  believed 
that  fixity  of  species  was  nicely  accommo- 
dated in  the  scheme  of  Nature  to  un- 
changing climates,  to  incapacity  for  migra- 
tion among  the  several  forms  of  life,  and 
to  contrivances  for  preventing  the  extinc- 
tion of  any,  can  he  refuse  to  admit  that, 
the  circumstances  being  just  the  reverse 
of  what  he  had  supposed,  the  accommo- 
dation, the  adaptation,  the  completeness 
and  j)erfection  of  design  for  which  he  is 
arguing,  imply  not  fixity  of  species  blit 
variation  ?  This  or  that  minute  organism 
may  have  survived  all  changes  for  an  in- 
calculable period.  Dredging  expeditions 
may  bring  up  from  the  dejHhs  of  the  ocean 
forgotten  forms  of  species  supposed  to 
have  been  long  extinct ;  but  no  researches 
will  give  us  back  in  the  clothing  of  flesh 
the  gigantic  mammals,  birds,  and  lacer- 
tilians  with  whose  fossil  bones  we  are  grad- 
ually becoming  fiimiliar  under  the  awe- 
inspiring  names  of  Palccotherium  and  Di- 
noffiis  and  Megalosanrus,  It  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  the  great  Meiocene  tortoise, 
Colossochclys  Atlas,  will  crawl  and  creep 
never  agam  in  active  existence. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  that  power  of 
migration  which  you  speak  of  would  have 
sufficed  to  i^reserve  species  from  the  eflects 
of  variation  in  climate  and  other  conditions 
without  variation  in  the  species  themselves. 
It  would  help ;  it  is  not  true  that  it  would 
sufficS,  because  the  power  is  limited. 
Something  more  was  required  to  maintain 
that  wonderful  diversity  which  we  perceive 
both  in  the  present  and  the  past — plasti- 
city, namely,  in  the  species  themselves. 

One  of  the  grand  arguments  urged  re- 
peatedly against  the  variation  of  species  is 
this — that  no  one  has  ever  seen  one  species 
change  into  another;  that  there  is  no 
known  instance  of  such  an  occurrence. 
It  is  a  wonderful  argument,  especially 
wonderful  from  the  lips  whence  in  general 
it  proceeds — from  lips  ever  prone  to  exalt 
the  decisions  of  faith  above  the  decisions 
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of  sight.  By  the  same  argument  no  man 
can  believe  in  God,  since  no  man  has  ever 
seen  Him.  The  very  same  argument  tells 
equally  against  what  Sir  Charles  Bell  calls 
distinct  creation,  since  no  man  has  ever 
seen  a  single  instance  of  that  method  of 
production. 

To  prove  design  in  tl^p  works  of  Nature, 
Paley  compared,  as  well  as  he  might  do, 
the  construction  and  action  of  living  or- 
ganisms with  the  construction  and  action 
of  machinery  made  by  human  art,  espe- 
cially one  beautiful,  ingenious,  and  well- 
known  piece  of  machinery — a  watch.  He 
propounded  further  the  conception  of  a 
watch  "  possessing  the  ])ropcrty  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  course  of  its  movement, 
another  watch  like  itself,'*  inferring  justly 
that  the  efifect  would  be  to  increase  an 
observer's  "  admiration  of  the  contrivance, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  contriver."  But  not  a  single  speci- 
man  of  human  art  does,  in  fact,  possess 
this  faculty,  while  it  is  common  not  only 
to  many,  but  to  all,  the  species  of  living 
organisms.  With  this  essential  difference, 
then,  between  the  designs  of  art  and  of 
Nature  before  his  eyes  and  noted  by  his 
pen,  he  was  almost  bound  to  suspect  that 
there  would  be  some  corresponding  diffe- 
rence in  the  manner  of  production.  An- 
thropomorphism is  the  attributing  to  non- 
human  pvHvers  or  agents  the  actions  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  What  with  the  im- 
perfection of  language  and  the  feebleness 
of  reason,  we  cannot  wholly  escape  from 
the  fallacies  into  which  anthropomorphism 
is  apt  to  lead  us.  Analogies  ot  the  i)ainter 
and  the  tailor  and  the  mechanician  have 
overmastered  Paley  and  many  others  when 
contemplating  the  colors  and  the  drapery 
given  by  Nature,  and  all  those  levers  and 
valves  and  syringes  and  tubes  and  engines 
and  circulating  fluids,  within  the  body, 
which  the  same  Nature  has  concealed 
under  robes  almost  endlessly  varying  in  tex- 
ture, hue,  and  pattern.  New  fashions  are 
invented  by  human  tailors  and  dressmakers 
to  satisfy  human  caprice;  and  artificial 
clothing  will  not  adapt  itself  to  changes  of 
season  or  the  exigencies  of  travel.  To 
meet  variety  of  circumstance  man  must 
resort  to  variety  of  design,  to  many  a 
**  distinct  creation,"  so  to  speak,  in  the 
sphere  of  art.  But  Nature  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  mortal  artist,  as  a  human 
mechanic.  Nature  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  caprices.     Nature  is  not  bound  by 


all  the  limitations  which  affect  the  contri- 
vances of  man.  Obviously,  and  by  the 
confession  of  all,  in  organic  life  there  is  a 
power  of  reproduction ;  the  recurring  pro- 
cess of  generation.  That  a  hving  organ- 
ism is  adapted  to  produce  an  organism 
like  itself,  we  all  admit ;  but  what  to  many 
seems  so  impossible,  so  heretical,  so  dero- 
gatory to  God  and  man,  is  simply  this, 
that  an  organism  should  be  adapted  by 
Nature  to  produce  an  organism  not  like 
itself.  This  is  the  crime  of  the  Evolution- 
ist. The  head  and  front  of  his  offending, 
that  he  attributes  to  the  Author  of  Nature  a 
power  of  contrivance  so  far  beyond  man's, 
a  foresight,  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
not  only  immeasurably  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  achievements  of  art,  but  beyond 
all  that  art  has  ever  attempted  or  even 
imagined.  Men  heap  scorn  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  as  though  it  were  a 
light  thing  for  Omnipotence,  in  a  moment, 
abruptly,  by  an  act  of  distinct  creation,  to 
call  into  existence,  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  a  man  with  his  eyes  and  arms  and 
brains  and  gastric  juices  and  all  the  other 
curious  chemistry  and  mechanism  of  his 
body;  but  they  seem  to  think  that  the 
same  Omnipotence  would  have  been 
baffled  in  the  attempt,  however  long  pur- 
sued, to  derive  a  man  from  another  crea- 
ture already  organised,  such  for  example 
as  an  Ascidian.  They  might  just  as  well 
say  that  generation  is  impossible,  and  that 
every  individual  fish  which  swims  in  the 
ocean  must  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  dis- 
tinct creation.  Each  fish  presents  evi- 
dences of  special  design.  Every  single 
argument  which  has  been  used  to  prove 
that  living  creatures  could  not  have  at- 
tained their  j)resent  forms  through  a  pro- 
cess of  development  will  i)rove  equally 
that  they  could  not  have  been  generated 
in  any  but  their  mature  forms.  This  ab- 
surd conclusion  would  no  doubt  have 
been  acceptable  enough,  had  we  been 
familiar  with  none  but  adult  forms  of  life, 
had  we  known  nothing  of  that  admitted 
and  undeniable  course  of  development 
which  leads  from  the  germ  and  embryo 
to  the  full  organisation  of  the  creature  in 
its  prime.  A  world  of  butterflies  would 
plausibly  argue  that  their  own  develop- 
ment out  of  grovelling  cabbage-eating 
caterpillars  was  about  as  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense  as  any  theory  that  could  well 
be  devised,  insulting  to  the  Author  of 
Nature,  as  supposing  that  He  would  bring 
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be,  that  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth 
might  b:come  the  polar,  or  the  polrr  the 
equatorial,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  plants 
and  animals,  which  are  not  capable  of  in- 
terchanging their  situations,  but  are  re- 
spectively adapted  to  their  own."*  His 
idea  was,  that  upon  some  particular  spot 
of  the  earth's  surfiice  each  organism,  as 
we  now  know  it,  was  abruptly  called  into 
existence  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  ;  in 
one  place  a  whale,  in  another  a  gudgeon, 
here  a  monkey  and  there  a  man.  For  in- 
stance, in  onei)lacehere])roacheshis  fellow- 
men,  saying,  '*  We  invade  the  territories  of 
wild  beasts  and  venomous  reptiles,  and 
then  complain  that  we  are  infested  by  their 
bites  and  stings.''f  And  having  read  that 
some  extensive  plains  in  Africa  are  almost 
entirely  covered  with  serpents,  he  exclaims, 
"  These  are  the  natures  appropriated  to 
the  situation.  I.ct  them  enjoy  tlieir  exist- 
ence ;  let  them  have  their  country."  Ac- 
cording to  this  doclrine  the  extermination 
of  wolves  from  Kniiland  was  an  act  of  im- 
piety ;  and  when  we  fumigate  our  houses 
to  rid  them  of  animals  smaller  indeed  than 
wolves  but  ahnost  e(iually  objectionable, 
though  obeying  the  laws  of  comfort  we 
are  defying  the  prescriptions  of  Nature. 
Believing,  as  Paley  did,  and  as  so  many 
persons  continue  to  believe  widi  him,  that 
the  ancestor  of  each  s|>ecies  was  a  fixed 
and  finished  design,  like  a  watch  as  it 
comes  from  the  hands  of  the  watchmaker, 
only  with  the  faculty  which  no  human 
machinery  ever  had,  of  producing  copies 
of  itself,  it  was  natural  for  him  also  to  be- 
lieve, and  believing  to  fancy  he  perceived, 
that  Nature  had  a  special  care  for  preserv- 
ing these  designs,  preserving  them  in  the 
places  for  which  they  were  specially  de- 
signed, and  i)rescrving  them  unaltered. 
He  contemplates  arrangements  *'  for  the 
preventing  of  the  loss  of  certain  species 
from  the  universe;  a  misfortune,"  he  says, 
"  which  seems  to  be  studiously  guarded 
against."  "  Though  there  may  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  failure,"  he  continues,  "  in 
some  of  the  details  of  Nature's  works,  in 
her  great  purposes  they  never  are.  Her 
species  never  fail."  It  is  certain  that  he 
is  utterly  wrong  in  the  majority  of  these 
conclusions.  The  climates  which  he 
thought  fixed  for  the  different  quarters  of 
the  globe  have  beyond  all  doubt  been  con- 


♦  Paley,  "NaturalTheology/'ed.  1837,  p.  312. 
t  Paley,  «*  Natural  Tlicology,"  p.  378, 


tinually,  or  even  continuously,  varying. 
Plants  and  animals  have  not  been  destroy- 
ed, as  he  thought  they  must  be,  by  such 
changes ;  one  reason,  though  not  the  only 
reason,  being,  that  plants  and  animals,  which 
he  thought  were  not  capable  of  interchang- 
ing their  situations,  undoubtedly  are  capa- 
ble of  these  migrations.  The  extinction  of 
species  is  not  studiously  guarded  against 
by  Nature,  and  her  species  do  fail.  Within 
historical  times  we  have  the  record  of  such 
failure.  Xow  if  the  teleologist  believed 
that  fixity  of  species  was  nicely  accommo- 
dated in  the  scheme  of  Nature  to  un- 
changing climates,  to  incapacity  for  migra- 
tion among  the  several  forms  of  life,  and 
to  contrivances  for  preventing  the  extinc- 
tion of  any,  can  he  refuse  to  admit  that, 
the  circumstances  being  just  the  reverse 
of  what  he  had  sup[)osed,  the  accommo- 
dation, the  adaptation,  the  completeness 
and  perfection  of  design  for  which  he  is 
arguing,  imply  not  fixity  of  species  but 
x-ariation  ?  This  or  that  minute  organism 
may  have  survived  all  changes  for  an  in- 
calculable period.  Dredging  expeditions 
may  bring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
forgotten  forms  of  species  supposed  to 
have  been  long  extinct ;  but  no  researches 
will  give  us  back  in  the  clothing  of  flesh 
the  gigantic  mammals,  birds,  and  lacer- 
tilians  with  whose  fossil  bones  we  are  grad- 
uallv  becomim'  familiar  under  the  awe- 
inspiring  names  of  Palitotherium  and  Di- 
110711  is  and  Mc^Q^alosaums,  It  is  safe  to 
affirm  that  the  great  Meiocene  tortoise, 
Colossochelys  Atlas,  will  crawl  and  creep 
never  agam  in  active  existence. 

But,  it  may  be  argued,  that  power  of 
migration  which  you  speak  of  would  have 
sufficed  to  preserve  species  from  the  effects 
of  variation  in  climate  and  other  conditions 
without  variation  in  the  species  themselves. 
It  would  help ;  it  is  not  true  that  it  would 
sufficS,  because  the  power  is  limited. 
Something  more  was  required  to  maintain 
that  wonderful  diversity  which  we  perceive 
both  in  the  present  and  the  past — plasti- 
city, namely,  in  the  species  themselves. 

One  of  the  grand  arguments  urged  re- 
peatedly against  the  variation  of  species  is 
this — that  no  one  has  ever  seen  one  species 
change  into  another;  that  there  is  no 
known  instance  of  such  an  occurrence. 
It  is  a  wonderful  argument,  especially 
wonderful  from  the  lips  whence  in  general 
it  proceeds — from  lips  ever  prone  to  exalt 
the  decisions  of  faith  above  the  decisions 
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of  sight.  By  the  same  argument  no  man 
can  believe  in  God,  since  no  man  has  ever 
seen  Him.  The  very  same  argument  tells 
equally  against  what  Sir  Charles  Bell  calls 
distinct  creation,  since  no  man  has  ever 
seen  a  single  instance  of  that  method  of 
production. 

To  prove  design  in  tl^e  works  of  Nature, 
Paley  compared,  as  well  as  he  might  do, 
the  construction  and  action  of  living  or- 
ganisms with  the  construction  and  action 
of  machinery  made  by  human  art,  espe- 
cially one  beautiful,  ingenious,  and  well- 
known  piece  of  machinery — a  watch.  He 
propounded  further  the  conception  of  a 
watch  "  possessing  the  ]jroperty  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  course  of  its  movement, 
another  watch  like  itself,"  inferring  justly 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  an 
observer's  "  admiration  of  the  contrivance, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill 
of  the  contriver."  But  not  a  single  speci- 
man  of  human  art  does,  in  fact,  possess 
this  faculty,  while  it  is  common  not  only 
to  many,  but  to  all,  the  species  of  living 
organisms.  With  this  essential  difference, 
then,  between  the  designs  of  art  and  of 
Nature  before  his  eyes  and  noted  by  his 
pen,  he  was  almost  bound  to  suspect  that 
there  would  be  some  corresponding  diffe- 
rence in  the  manner  of  production.  An- 
thropomorphism is  the  attributing  to  non- 
human  pvHvers  or  agents  the  actions  and 
feelings  of  mankind.  What  with  the  im- 
perfection of  language  and  the  feebleness 
of  reason,  we  cannot  wholly  escape  from 
the  fallacies  into  which  anthropomorphism 
is  apt  to  lead  us.  Analogies  of  the  painter 
and  the  tailor  and  the  mechanician  have 
overmastered  Paley  and  many  others  when 
contemplating  the  colors  and  the  drapery 
given  by  Nature,  and  all  those  levers  and 
valves  and  syringes  and  tubes  and  engines 
and  circulating  fluids,  within  the  body, 
which  the  same  Nature  has  concealed 
under  robes  almost  endlessly  varying  in  tex- 
ture, hue,  and  pattern.  New  fashions  are 
invented  by  human  tailors  and  dressmakers 
to  satisfy  human  caprice;  and  artificial 
clothing  will  not  adapt  itself  to  changes  of 
season  or  the  exigencies  of  travel.  To 
meet  variety  of  circumstance  man  must 
resort  to  variety  of  design,  to  many  a 
**  distinct  creation,"  so  to  speak,  in  the 
sphere  of  art.  But  Nature  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  mortal  artist,  as  a  human 
mechanic.  Nature  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  caprices.     Nature  is  not  bound  by 


all  the  limitations  which  affect  the  contri- 
vances of  man.  Obviously,  and  by  the 
confession  of  all,  in  organic  life  there  is  a 
power  of  reproduction ;  the  recurring  pro- 
cess of  generation.  That  a  living  organ- 
ism is  adapted  to  produce  an  organism 
like  itself,  we  all  admit ;  but  what  to  many 
seems  so  impossible,  so  heretical,  so  dero- 
gatory to  God  and  man,  is  simply  this, 
that  an  organism  should  be  adapted  by 
Nature  to  produce  an  organism  not  like 
itself.  This  is  the  crime  of  the  P>olution- 
ist.  The  head  and  front  of  his  offending, 
that  he  attributes  to  the  Author  of  Nature  a 
power  of  contrivance  so  far  beyond  man's, 
a  foresight,  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
not  only  immeasurably  beyond  what  ap- 
pears in  the  achievements  of  art,  but  beyond 
all  that  art  has  ever  attempted  or  even 
imagined.  Men  heap  scorn  upon  the  pro- 
cess of  development,  as  though  it  were  a 
light  thing  for  Omnipotence,  in  a  moment, 
abruptly,  by  an  act  of  distinct  creation,  to 
call  into  existence,  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  a  man  with  his  eyes  and  arms  and 
brains  and  gastric  juices  and  all  the  other 
curious  chemistry  and  mechanism  of  his 
body ;  but  they  seem  to  think  that  the 
same  Omnipotence  would  have  been 
baffled  in  the  attempt,  however  long  pur- 
sued, to  derive  a  man  from  another  crea- 
ture already  organised,  such  for  example 
as  an  Ascidian.  They  might  just  as  well 
say  that  generation  is  impossible,  and  that 
every  individual  fish  which  swims  in  the 
ocean  must  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  dis- 
tinct creation.  Each  fish  presents  evi- 
dences of  special  design.  Every  single 
argument  which  has  been  used  to  prove 
that  living  creatures  could  not  have  at- 
tained their  present  forms  through  a  pro- 
cess of  development  will  prove  equally 
that  they  could  not  have  been  generated 
in  any  but  their  mature  forms.  This  ab- 
surd conclusion  would  no  doubt  have 
been  acceptable  enough,  had  we  been 
familiar  with  none  but  adult  forms  of  life, 
had  we  known  nothing  of  that  admitted 
and  undeniable  course  of  development 
which  leads  from  the  germ  and  embryo 
to  the  full  organisation  of  the  creature  in 
its  prime.  A  world  of  butterflies  would 
plausibly  argue  that  their  own  develop- 
ment out  of  grovelling  cabbage-eating 
caterpillars  was  about  as  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense  as  any  theory  that  could  well 
be  devised,  insulting  to  the  Author  of 
Nature,  as  supposing  that  He  would  bring 
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a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean,  and  de- 
grading to  themselves,  the  children  of  the 
sun,  fed  on  nectar  and  clad  with  the  rain- 
bow. This  argument  against  development 
based  upon  the  superior  dignity  of  one 
creature  above  another  creature  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  examination.  The  lar- 
gest brain,  the  fairest  beauty  ever  found 
among  mankind,  have  been  nurtured  by 
food.  A  Newton  and  a  Cleopatra  could 
not  have  been  clever  or  beautiful  without 
some  such  sustenance  as  beef  and  chicken. 
They  fed  on  the  ox,  and  the  ox  fed  upon 
grass,  and  the  grass  fed  upon  manure ;  or 
if  thev  washed  down  the  tender  flesh  of 
pullets  with  Marcotic  wine,  the  wine  that 
gave  the  grapes  had  its  roots  in  compost, 
and  the  chicken  picked  worms  out  of  a 
•  dunghill.  Of  this  dignified  creature,  man, 
so  punctilious  about  his  origin,  it  is  said  in 
a  certain  place,  "  The  worm  shall  feed 
sweetly  on  him."  You  will  perceive,  per- 
haps, from  what  has  been  said,  that  the 
worm  is  only  taking  a  just  revenge — de- 
vouring its  devourcr. 

In  reality,  however,  opposition  to  the 
development  theory  founds  itself  not  upon 
argument  but  ujion  authority.  Men  sup- 
pose that  they  have  sound  historical  wit- 
ness that  man  was  produced  a  few  thou- 
sand years  back  in  a  perfect  state  by  a 
distinct  act  of  creation.  Moral  failure, 
they  think,  first  made  him  liable  to  bodily 
pain,  and  that  he  was  exiled  from  the  ex- 
ternal Paradise  because  he  had  destroved 
the  Paradise  within  him  of  his  own  inte- 
grity. It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to 
hear  what  so  eminent  a  teleologist  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell — a  religious  philosopher  above 
suspicion — says  on  the  subject  of  pain, 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  Bridgewater  Trea- 
tises to  which  his  work  was  contributed 
are  specially  *•  on  the  Wisdom,  Power,  and 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
Creation."  "  To  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that 
we  could  be  moved  by  the  solicitations  of 
pleasure  and  have  no  exj)erience  of  pain, 
would  be  to  place  us  where  injuries  would 
meet  us  at  every  step  and  in  every  motion, 
and,  whether  felt  or  not,  would  be  destruc- 
tive to  life.  To  suppose  that  we  are  to 
move  and  act,  without  experience  of  resist- 
ance and  of  pain,  is  to  suppose  not  only 
that  man's  nature  is  changed,  but  the  whole 
of  exterior  nature  also.  There  must  be 
nothing  to  bruise  the  body  or  hurt  the  eye, 
nothing  noxious  to  be  drawn  in  with  the 
breath :  in  short,  it  is  to  imagine  altogether 


another  state  of  existence,  and  the  philo- 
sopher would  be  mortified  were  we  to  put 
this  interpretation  on  his  meaning.  Pain 
is  the  necessary  contrast  to  pleasure:  it 
ushers  us  into  existence  or  consciousness; 
it  alone  is  capable  of  exciting  the  organs 
into  activity ;  it  is  the  companion  and  the 
guardian  of  huma^  life."* 

To  argue,  therefore,  that  man  in  Para- 
dise was  free  from  pain  is  to  argue  that  he 
was  without  the  necessary  companion  and 
guardian  of  life,  without  that  which  alone 
is  capable  of  exciting  his  organs  into  acti- 
vity ;  that  he  was  liable  at  every  step  and 
in  every  motion  to  destructive  injuries; 
and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  sinning  by 
then  first  becoming  capable  of  pleasure. 
Or  you  can  avoid  these  conclusions  and 
still  cling  to  the  old  opinion  that  physical 
pain  and  death  were  introduced  into  the 
world  through  man's  transgression,  by 
maintaining  that  until  that  event  the  lion 
roared  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove,  and 
that  beak  and  claw  and  talon  and  enve- 
nomed fang  were  only  prospective  contri- 
vances, the  ingenious  apparatus  of  punish- 
ment beneficently  designed  before  any 
fault  had  been  committed.  What  tender- 
ness and  benevolent  wisdom  we  should  re- 
cognise in  a  human  parent  who,  as  soon 
as  his  child  was  born  or  even  sooner,  pro- 
vided a  large  series  of  rods  to  chastise  its 
anticii)ated  offences ! 

We  turn,  in  conclusion,  to  a  class  of 
cases  which  api)eal  to  sentiment  more  for- 
cibly than  any  others.  Such  an  appeal 
has  no  proper  cogency  in  rigid  argument, 
but  the  use  of  it  has  a  definite  value  and 
adequate  justification  when  the  minds  of 
men  have  been  previously  closed  to  the 
reception  of  purely  logical  inference  by 
sentimental  objections.  There  is  a  strong 
popular  bias  in  favor  of  the  old  hypothesis 
of  distinct  creation.  That  hypothesis  con- 
ceives of  each  living  creature  as  having 
been  specially  designed  and  constructed 
for  its  place  in  the  world  and  for  certain 
methods  of  operation,  as  a  watch,  a  steam- 
engine,  a  microscope,  a  guillotine,  might 
be  designcil  and  constructed  by  man. 
With  this  hypothesis  before  our  minds,  let 
us  take  the  case  of  the  Hermit-crab.  This 
animal  encases  its  soft  defenceless  body  in 
the  unoccupied  shell  of  a  mollusc.  Its 
abdomen  is  furnished  with  hooked  appen- 


*  Sir  Cliarles  Bell,  Hridgewater  Treatise,  "  On 
the  Hand,"  p.  190. 
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dages  to  enable  it  to  attach  itself  to  this 
tenement.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
death  of  the  mollusc  distinctly  contemplat- 
ed, in  anticipation,  no  doubt,  of  the  Fall 
of  Man,  which  would  react  upon  the  low- 
er animals,  shorten  the  span  of  existence 
for  the  Turritella  and  the  Whelk,  and  so  at 
length  accommodate  the  shivering  crusta- 
cean with  a  house  and  a  holdfast  for  its 
tail.  But  this,  it  seems,  was  likely  to 
make  the  Hermit  too  comfortable ;  so 
another  special  creation  presents  itself  in 
the  shape  of  certain  Rhizocephala,  which 
have  a  free  existence  of  a  few  days,  and 
then  attach  themselves  to  the  Hermit's 
abdomen.  In  this  attachment,  by  Fritz 
Miillefs  account,  these  objects  of  distinct 
creation  "  remain  astomatous  [i.e.  without 
mouths) ;  they  lose  all  their  limbs  com- 
pletely, and  appear  as  sausage-like,  sack- 
shaped,  or  discoidal  excrescences  of  their 
host."  Closed  tubes,  ramified  like  roots, 
sink  into  his  interior,  twist  round  his  intes- 
tine, or  become  diffused  among  the  sac- 
like tubes  of  his  liver.  But  distinct  crea- 
tion has  not  yet  done  with  the  Hermit  and 
his  guest ;  for  in  the  case  of  Sacculina  pur- 
purea the  roots  of  the  parasite  are  made 
use  of  by  two  other  parasites,  which  take 
up  their  abode  beneath  the  Sacculina^  and 
cause  it  to  die  away  by  intercepting  the 
nourishment  conveyed  by  the  roots ;  and 
when  the  Sacculina  itself  is  dead  its  roots 
continue  to  flourish  and  abound,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hermit  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  besieging  Bopyrus, 

The  distinct  creation  of  this  series  of 
animals — of  a  crab  not  fitted  like  other 
crabs  to  produce  a  shell  of  its  own,  but 
adapted  only  to  occupy  the  shell  of  a 
dead  mollusc ;  of  a  S-.ucuHna^  not  fur- 
nished like  most  animals  with  a  mouth 
and  limbs,  but  with  roots  suited  only  to 
steal  away  the  vitality  of  the  crab ;  and 
lastly  of  a  Bopyrus^  not  designed  for  inde- 
pendent existence,  but  contrived  to  de- 
pend for  its  life  u[)on  the  destruction  of  all 
but  the  roots  of  the  Sacculina — seems  to 
me  as  unlike  our  ordinary  notions  of  wis- 
dom and  benevolence,  as  contrary  to  all 
analogy  of  human  art  and  contrivance,  as 
anything  that  could  easily  be  conceived. 
Would  any  man  in  his  senses  raise  a  build- 
ing specially  suited  to  one  set  of  machi- 
nery, and  at  the  same  time  specially  con- 
trive a  different  set  of  machinery  to  suit 
that  style  of  buihling;  and  at  the  same 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIX.,  No.  3 


time  devise  a  third  set  of  engines  which 
could  not  work  apart  from  the  previous 
set,  nor  yet  work  with  that  set  except 
by  stealing  away  its  products  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  invent  a  fourth  set  to  rob  the 
third  set  of  what  it  stole  from  the  se- 
cond ?  From  such  a  group  of  designs  we 
should  infer  either  that  there  had  been  se- 
veral designs  hostile  in  purpose,  or,  if  on 
other  grounds  we  were  sure  that  one  Vise 
master-artist  was  the  author  of  them  all, 
we  should  feel  equally  assured  that  the 
working  out  of  these  designs  had  not  been 
contemporaneous  but  a  gradual  process, 
worked  out  in  correspondence  with  gradu- 
ally varying  circumstances,  as  different 
materials  and  different  facilities  came  suc- 
cessively to  hand. 

We  will  take  another  group  of  animals 
— the  Entozoa.  These  are  animals  which, 
as  their  name  implies,  live  within  other 
animals.  The  manner  and  course  of  life 
in  at  least  one  well  known  instance  is  as 
follows  : — The  egg  is  deposited  on  the 
ground ;  it  is  swallowed  by  some  herbivo- 
rous animal,  in  the  stomach  of  which  the 
embryo  escapes  from  the  egg.  It  makes 
its  way  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach, 
and  by  the  general  circulation  may  be 
carried  into  any  part  of  the  tissues  of  its 
host.  It  there  develops  into  a  form 
known  as  cysticercus  or  bladder-tail.  Its 
nutriment  is  of  course  derived  from  the 
animal  in  which  it  resides — a  pig  it  may 
be,  or  some  other.  But  it  is  not  designed 
to  end  its  life  either  in  this  form  or  in  this 
position.  Let  the  pig  be  killed  and  eaten 
by  man,  it  may  be,  or  some  other  carnivo- 
rous animal,  and  then  the  cysticercus, 
drawing  its  head  out  of  its  bag,  with  hooks 
and  suckers  fastens  on  to  the  intestine  of 
his  new  host,  and  budding  out  an  im- 
mense series  of  segments,  becomes  a  tape- 
worm. If,  therefore,  the  tape-worm  is  the 
result  of  distinct  creation,  it  must  have 
been  distinctly  created  with  a  view  to  the 
death  of  one  animal  and  the  disease  of  an- 
other. Nay  more,  distinct  creation  of  the 
adult  tape-worm  must  have  been  itself  the 
distinct  creation  of  disease,  and  of  disease  ' 
in  one  of  its  most  repulsive  forms.  An 
animal  of  so  low  an  oreranisation  as  to  be 
little  more  capable  of  happiness  than  a 
cabbage  is  thus  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
vented, by  the  direct  exercise  of  an  inge- 
nuity that  one  would  scarcely  dare  to  call 
divine,  to  be  the  scourge  of  pigs,  and  of 
21 
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all  pig-eating  carnivores.  These  are  not 
solitary  instances ;  they  might  be  supple- 
mented by  hundreds  more. 

Nevertlieless,  througliout  the  whole  ani- 
mal creation,  not  a  single  creature  lias 
been  found  with  endowments  injurious  to 
itself.  Paley  especially  insists  on  this. 
"  The  world/'  he  says,  "  abounds  with 
contrivances  ;  and  all  the  contrivances 
whicli  we  are  acquainted  with  are  directed 
to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil,  no  doubt, 
exists,  but  is  never,  that  we  can  perceive, 
the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are  con- 
trived to  eat,  not  to  ache.'*  Anil  again, 
"  We  never  discover  a  train  of  contrivance 
to  bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  No  ana- 
tomist ever  discovered  a  system  of  orga- 
nisation calculated  to  produce  pain  and 
disease ;  or  in  explaining  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,  evor  said,  this  is  to  irritate, 
this  to  inilame."  His  |)oint  is,  that  no 
creature  possesses  contrivances  expressly 
for  its  own  injury.  He  might  have  added 
that  no  creature  possesses  contrivances  ex- 
pressly for  the  benefit  of  others — a  cir- 
cumstance, as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
special  design  as  could  well  be  imagined. 
But  Paley's  own  point  is  almost  equally 
inconsistent  with  that  idea,  since  it  raises 
the  question  which  it  canncjt  answer; — 
Why  in  a  izuilly  world,  whv  in  a  world  of 
limit ei I  si)ace,  why  in  a  world  where  crea- 
tures must  i)rey  upon  one  another,  none 
have  contrivances  for  self-immolation  or 
self-punishment,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
vious advantaLiC  to  the  '(cneral  svstem  of 
things  whii:h  such  a[)[)endages  would  en- 
tail ?  It  is  impossible  to  set  this  down  to 
the  benevolence  of  special  design,  while 
Nature  abounds  in  contrivances  like  the 
hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle  and  Venus'  fly- 
trap, and  the  sting  of  the  hornet,  and  a 
whole  host  besides  of  stings  and  fangs  and 
prickles  and  thorns  and  horns  and  cruel 
jaws  and  jagged  teeth  and  claws  and  ta- 
lons and  irritating  surfaces  and  noxious 
breaths  and  odors. 

The  wonderful  >oracitv  of  some  ani- 
mals  is  matched,  indeed,  by  the  wonderful 
•  fertility  of  others ;  but  if  both  are  the  re- 
sults of  special  design,  there  is  litde  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration.  If  some  animals  were 
specially  designed  to  be  the  food  of  others  ; 
if  some  were  specially  contrived  to  inflict 
upon  others  weakness,  disease,  and  death  ; 
if  the  necessity  of  keeping  under  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  in  every  species  was 
distinctly   contemplated   at  the  creation, 


there  is  nothing  to  admire  in  the  fact  that 
no  species  presents  any  special  contri- 
vances to  enable  its  pursuers  to  capture 
and  destroy  it,  nor  any  for  self-torture,  nor 
any  for  the  limitation  of  its  own  num- 
bers. Rather  these  are  defects  in  the 
plan,  scarcely  credible  inconsistencies. 
Allow,  oi  the  other  hand,  that  the  species 
of  animal  life  have  been  gradually  de- 
veloped through  wisely  ordained  processes 
of  variation,  with  natural  selection  there- 
upon attendant,  and  the  difficulties  at 
once  vanish.  We  see  then  why  crea- 
tures in  general  present  no  contrivances  in- 
jurious to  themselves,  because  such  are 
the  least  likely  to  be  preserved,  and  why 
they  present  many  injurious  to  other  ani- 
mals, because  such  contrivances  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  possessor  ;  we  see  why  the 
most  highly  organized  animals  are  most 
susceptible  to  pain,  because  pain  is  the 
most  efficient  monitor  and  guardian  of  an- 
imal organization  ;  so  that  every  variation 
unprotected  by  its  warnings  would  soon  be 
lost.  T'he  voracitv  of  some  animals,  so 
hard  to  accept  as  the  benevolence  of  spe- 
cial design,  is  easily  intelligible  as  an  ad- 
vantage developed  in  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence, carrying  with  it  superior  strength 
and  courage  ;  and  while  some  species  are 
gradually  developing  voracious  appetites, 
others  will  find  a  corresponding  advantage 
in  increased  fertility.  A  pair  of  common 
plaice  will  become  the  parents  of  a  hun- 
dreil  thousand  or  a  million  young  ones, 
and  out  of  that  vast  crowd  not  more,  on 
the  average,  than  two  will  survive  to  the 
prime  of  life.  As  the  French  general  said 
of  Englishmen's  irregular  bravery,  "  It  is 
magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war,"  we  may  say 
of  the  extraorilinary  fertility  wliich  enables 
many  species  of  fish  not  to  increase  in 
numbers  but  to  survive,  it  is  magnificent, 
but  assuredly  it  is  not  the  result  of  special 
design. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  speaks  of  "  the  force  of 
our  conviction  that  all  that  regards  man's 
state  is  ordered  in  perfection."  Bishop 
Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  calls  "the  remem- 
brance of  our  own  Infirmities  and  Miseiys 
an  excellent  Antidote  against  ye  Poison 
of  V'anity."  We  stand  highest  in  the  scale 
of  visible  Nature  ;  and  because  we  see 
nothing  higher  than  ourselves,  we  vainly 
and  ingloriously  think  that  "  the  force  of 
Nature  can  no  further  go."  We  claim  to 
be  autochthons,  sprung  fkx)m  the  ground 
itself,  investing  the  old  pagan  boast  with 
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the  dignity  of  a  divine  utterance.  We  can- 
not embrace  the  idea  either  of  the  past 
when  man  was  something  less  than  man, 
or  of  a  future  when  man  shall  have  be- 
come  something  more  than  man.  We 
tell  our  children  pretty  fables  about  the 
man  who  wished  for  eyes  with  the  powers 
of  the  finest  microscope,  and  the  man  who 
wished  to  be  able  to  read  the  thoughts  in 
the  breasts  of  his  brethren,  and  the  man 
who  asked  to  know  the  number  of  his  days 
that  he  might  be  certified  how  long  he  had 
to  live,  and  the  man  who  soared  to  the  sky 
on  cloud-piercing  wings  ;  and  the  moral  is 
that  all  these  wishes  and  strivings  for  facul- 
ties enlarged  and  ennobled,  for  something 
better  than  our  present  selves,  something 
more  perfect  than  our  present  perfection, 
ended  in  disaster  and  shame.  Silly  little 
rporal!  craven,  ignoble,  and  pernicious, 
unintelligent  of  man's  origin,  with  no  pen- 
etration into  ,the  destiny  which  that  origin 
foreshadows  !  If  teleology,  the  science  of 
designs,  teaches  anything,  it  teaches  this, 
that  the  world  as  it  exists  for  humanity 
could  never  have  been  so  good  nor  so  bad, 
that  the  race  of  man  could  never  have 
been  either  so  blessed  or  so  cursed  as  it  is, 
if  the  whole  complex  design  had  been  from 
the  first  stationary,  unprogressive,  incapa- 
ble of  improvement,  finished  out  of  hand 
by  an  act  of  distinct  creation. 

The  Irishman  said  that  one  man  was  as 
good  as  another,  and  a  great  deal  better. 
Numbers  of  persons,  who  are  not  Irish, 
maintain  that  the  creatures  inhabiting  our 
globe  are  just  the  same  as  they  were  at  the 
Creation,  and  a  great  deal  worse.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  old  time-honored,  orthodox, 
popular  opinion.  There  is  an  opposite  opin- 
ion held  by  a  small  set  of  fanatics,  known 
as  men  of  science,  that  forms  of  life  have 
been  continually  changing,  that  they  are 
still  changing,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
change.  They  believe  that  the  changes 
have  been  on  the  whole  for  the  better,  and 
that  the  laws  of  Nature  made  it  almost  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  been  or 
should  be  on  the  whole  for  the  worse.  They 
think  this  conception  of  Nature  quite  as 
worthy  of  an  Artist   supremely  wise  and 


good,  as  that  which  imputes  to  Him  a  fixed 
design,  beginning  well  and  in  the  sequel 
going  bad. 

Those  who  hold  these  opposite  opinions 
may  be  compared  to  the  two  armorers 
in  the  ancient  legend,  one  of  whom 
boasted,  as  the  orthodox  boast,  that  his 
coat  of  mail  was  impenetrable ;  the  other, 
like  the  scientific  men,  that  he  had  a 
sword  which  no  coat  of  mail  could  resist. 
Just  as  some  persons  stake  their  religion  on 
the  truth  of  some  favorite  prejudice,  the 
one  champion  agreed  to  stand  the  buffet 
of  the  rival's  sword  in  the  armor  which 
he  thought  could  never  be  pierced.  The 
blow  descended,  and  he  stood  unmoved, 
smiling  with  scorn  and  triumph  at  the 
smiter,  as  some  perhaps  are  even  now 
smiling  at  the  inefficacy  of  my  argument. 
But  the  other  said,  "  Is  it  possible,  my 
friend,  you  do  not  know  that  I  have  cut 
you  in  two  ?  Just  shake  yourself."  And 
the  triumphant  boaster  shook  himself  and 
fell  to  pieces.  The  keenness  and  temper 
of  the  blade  had  done  what  scientific  rea- 
son hjts  done  with  a  large  group  of  popu- 
lar prejudices.  They  still  stand  upright 
and  look  science  in  the  face  and  laugh  at  it. 
But  science  has  already  cut  them  in  two, 
severed  their  heads  from  their  feet.  Even 
now  Science  is  saying  to  Superstition, 
"  Shake  yourself,"  and  presently  Supersti- 
tion will  shake  itself  and  fall  to  pieces. 
But  do  not  fear  that  the  death  of  Supersti- 
tion and  the  ruins  of  prejudice  will  in- 
volve any  damage  or  hurt  to  religion. 
The  death  of  the  one  is  the  Hfe  of  the  oth- 
er. As  in  the  Laureate's  allegory,  when 
the  gigantic  and  horrible  figure  of  Death 
has  been  cleft  through  helmet  and  through 

skull, 

"  Out  from  this 
Issued  the  bright  face  of  a  blooming  boy, 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new-born  ;" 

SO,  when  Superstition  has  been  slain.  Re- 
ligion stands  forth,  no  longer  trammelled 
by  vain  armor  not  of  proof,  no  longer 
distorted  by  ghastly  imageries,  and  misre- 
presented under  form  and  features  not  its 
own,  but  in  unclouded  majesty  and  grace. 
— Popular  Science  Review. 
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The  lot  of  the  Spanish  poor  is  not  an 
enviable  one.  Nor  will  Spain  be  hapi)y, 
or  her  masses  religious,  or  ripe  for  that  li- 
berty for  which,  while  as  yet  immature  for 
it,  they  yearn  so  ardently,  until  education 
is  made  a  compulsory  matter  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In 
Germany  every  parent  is  bound  to  send 
his  child  to  school,  for  so  many  years, 
from  the  age  of  seven,  unless  he  hand  in  a 
medical  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the 
child's  health  will  not  allow  of  his  so  do- 
ing. In  England,  the  very  land  of  Nation- 
al Schools,  the  same  restriction  I  believe 
has  lately  been  deemed  advisable ;  here,  of 
all  lands,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
But,  first,  good  schools  must  be  formed. 
"  Why,"  asked  I  of  a  parent,  some  few 
days  since,  *-  do  not  you  send  your  three 
nifios  (young  ones)  to  school  ?"  "  So  I 
did,  for  a  time,"  was  the  answer,  "  until  I 
discovered  that  they  learned  everything 
that  they  should  not,  and  nothing  that 
they  should  learn." 

Another  sad  feature  in  Spanish  life  in 
the  intericjr  is  the  utter  absence  of  pciirioi- 
ism.  There  seems  to  be  spread  abroad  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust,  and  of  ques- 
tioning— "  For  what  are  we  to  figiit  ?" 
"  Why  should  we  die  ?"  There  is  no  pa- 
triotic feeling  among  the  lower,  very  little, 
properly  so-called,  among  the  higher  class- 
es. With  the  lower  classes  their  whole 
object  now  seems  to  be  to  esea|>e  the 
"  Quinta,"  or  conscription,  held  annually 
in  every  town.  Let  me  give  you  a  telling 
instance,  which  came  to  my  own  notice. 
A  large  town  near  to  my  present  residence 
was  reijuired,  at  its  country's  urgent  neetl, 
to  furnish  at  once  a  levy  of  150  men,  out 
of  a  population  numbering  more  than  30,- 
000 — no  very  great  tax,  one  would  think, 
when  a  country  is  in  the  very  throes  of 
dissolution  and  dismemberment.  Of  those 
who  were  drawn,  not  more  than  fifty  were 
found  ready  and  willing  to  answer  to  the 
final  call.  Some  escaped  to  the  Sierra  ; 
some,  who  had  it  in  their  power,  escaped 
service  by  bribery,  securing  to  themselves 


from  the  oflicials  immunity  from  this 
threatened  hardship  on  the  ground  of  bad 
health  and  unfitness  for  military  service. 

The  reason  of  all  this  dereliction  of  du- 
ty is  possibly  to  be  traced  to  the  following 
facts  :  First,  Xhat  the  people  absolutely  do 
not  know  whether  the  cause  for  which 
they  are  to  fight  is  a  righteous  one;  next, 
they  do  not  know  for  what  they  are  to 
fight,  for  to-morrow — so  rapid  are  the 
*'  crises"  here — may  witness  a  complete 
change  of  policy,  or  a  new  Government ; 
and,  again,  the  country  is  in  so  wretched 
a  state  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
think  at  all  decide  that  their  present  posi- 
tion is  one  barely  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
taking  up  arms  in  its  behalf;  and  lastly, 
the  S|)anish  soldier  has  '*  a  hard  time  of 
it."  Badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  badly  paid, 
he  yet  endures  much  with  cheerfulness  and 
patience,  often  marching,  with  his  san- 
dalled or  bare  feet,  twenty-five  miles  under 
the  tropical  sun  ;  yet  when  brought  up  to 
the  scratch  he  fights  well.  Of  what 
avail,  however,  is  his  valor,  or  his  en- 
durance ?  If  the  sun  of  the  morrow 
should  bring  defeat,  or  change  of  Govern- 
ment, all  his  chance  of  promotion  or  re- 
ward falls  to  the  grounil,  and  some  beard- 
less puppy  may  take  the  reward  wiiich  a 
veteran  has  gained  by  many  noble  deeds, 
and  fought  for,  or  at  least  deserved,  on 
many  fields. 

Some  such  causes  as  these,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  be  held  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sent absence  of  patriotic  feeling,  for  in  mi- 
nor cases,  the  sj)irit  of  patriotism  is  seen 
to  be  ])resent  and  alive.  Some  weeks 
since,  in  the  fiery  heat  of  summer,  when 
the  Sierras  offered  a  cool  retreat  for  hun- 
dreds of  the  Intransigentes  of  the  interior, 
a  body  of  the  more  violent  ot  the  latter 
threatened  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  existence 
— by  sacking  the  strong-box — of  a  large 
F'.nglish  firm.  No  sooner  did  the  unlet- 
tered S[)anish  employes  of  that  company 
hear  of  the  situation  than  a  guard  of  some 
hundreds  of  them  volunteered,  without  re- 
ward, to  patrol  night  and  day  around  the 
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ofRces  of  the  company.  In  this  case  they 
had  high  wages  and  generous  employers 
to  fight  for ! 

Then,  as  to  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  interior,  it  is  certain- 
ly at  a  very  low  ebb  indeed.  Bribes  go 
about  very  freely ;  and,  a  few  weeks  since, 
were  as  freely  received,  to  evade  service ! 

As  to  r^iigioN,  again,  it  is  at  a  fearfully 
low  ebb  in  the  interior :  and  one  naturally 
asks  the  question — Why  so  ?  Is  the  fault 
to  be  found  in  the  especial  phase  of  Chris- 
tianity grafted  upon  this  people  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  religious  faith  has  ever  been 
nursed  more,  and  brought  up,  as  it  were, 
by  hand,  than  that  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church  established  in  Spain.  Up  to  a  few 
short  years  ago,  the  clergy,  as  self-ordained 
teachers  of  this  vast  nation,  had  it  (to  use 
a  trite  saying)  "  all  their  own  way." 
They  were  protected  during  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Queen  Isabella  more  strictly  than 
any  of  her  subjects ;  their  rights,  revenues, 
doctrines,  were  guarded  with  a  jealousy 
that  knew  not  where  to  stop. 

An  Englishman  who,  ignorantly,  merely 
took  off  his  hat,  and  did  not  dismount 
also  from  his  horse  as  the  "  host "  passed 
him  in  the  street,  was  in  this  town  dragged 
from  his  horse  by  order  of  the  priests,  and 
fined,  or  imprisoned,  for  the  offence. 
And  what  work  have  the  clergy  done; 
what  revolution  have  they  brought  about, 
fighting,  as  it  were,  under  cover  ?  What 
blessing  have  they  brought  about  for  their 
country  ?  Simply  nothing.  True,  the 
material  they  have  had  to  work  upon  has 
been  of  the  rudest  kin  J,  but  something 
might  have  been  done,  if  but  little.  Had 
the  clergy  merely  exerted  themselves  to 
get  a  law  passed  making  education  com- 
pulsory, the  good  springing  from  such  an 
act  would  have  been  boundless.  But  it 
was  not  so.  Feeling  all  in  their  own 
hands,  they  were  well  content  to  rest  on 
their  oars,  and  think,  fondly  enough,  that 
**  to-morrow  would  be  as  this  day,  and 
still  more  abundant."  The  clergy  of  the 
State  Church  in  England  certainly  in  their 
zeal  for  education  present  a  marked  con- 
trast to  their  brethren  here,  for  they  did 
buckle  to  work,  and  educate  their  flocks 
by  means  of  National  and  Sunday  Schools. 
The  clergy  of  the  State  Church  in  Eng- 
land, again,  especially  in  our  large  towns, 
are  now,  in  this  their  day,  endeavoring  to 
meet  and  satisfy,  and  not  stifle,  the  en- 
quiring spirit  of  the  age  in  which  their  lot 


is  cast  The  clergy  of  the  interior  of 
Spain,  though  kind  and  good  to  their 
poor,  have  been  content  to  stifle,  or  not 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  such  a  spirit 
in  their  land.  They,  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power,  simply  sat  still.  And  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  Simple  irreligion,  or 
blank  superstition.  The  "  civil  funeral  " 
and  the  "civil  christening,"  the  empty 
churches,  the  covered  heads  of  the  men  as 
the  religious  processions  pass  by,  the  cyni- 
cal profession  of  many  of  the  educated 
men,  "  I  am  a  Protestant,"  which  means  : 
"  /  belong  to  no  Church  at  all ;  I  am  a 
Doubter,  or  a  Materialista ;" — all  these 
little  things  are  evidences  that  the  clergy 
knew  not  the  days  of  their  visitation,  or 
that  the  faith  they  had  to  preach  had  not 
within  it  salt  enough.  Now,  the  position 
of  the  clergy  in  the  interior  is  cruel  indeed ; 
their  influence  is  on  the  wane,  their  in- 
comes are  cut  down  to  nominal  sums ; 
many  have  been  driven  to  lay  aside  their 
robes  and  seek  their  bread  by  other  means ; 
the  poor — whom  once  they  were  glad  ge- 
nerously to  feed — are  suffering  from  hun- 
ger, cold,  and  wretchedness. 

A  few  nights  since  I  stood  with  raised 
hat  as  the  "  host "  passed  by,  heralded  by 
its  many  lamps  of  many  colors ;  the  viati- 
cum was  being  carried  to  some  Christian 
dying  treat.  Suddenly  a  drove  of  pigs 
came  squeaking  down  a  street  close  by  ; 
women  in  mute  adoration  were  on  their 
knees  on  the  pavement,  sightly  and  de- 
voutly enough ;  men  were  divided  into 
hats-on  and  hats-off,  but  the  majority  was 
of  the  latter  class.  The  pigs  charged  the 
procession,  and,  to  my  horror,  a  loud  and 
audible  titter  ran  through  the  lantern-bear- 
ers, which  became  a  hoarse  laugh  in  the 
mouths  of  the  pig-drivers. 

The  picture,  slight  as  it  is,  here  drawn 
of  religion  is  depressing  indeed,  you  will 
say.  But,  with  the  virtuous  and  the  edu- 
cated, the  oft-repeated  dictum  of  Seiior 
Castelar  has  increasing  force — "  I  turn 
from  the  uncertainty,  the  vanity  of  what  i§ 
of  human  invention  in  religion,  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Him  who  suffered  to  set  me  an 
example :  that,  I  know,  is  true :  it  is  abne- 
gation of  self:  I  strive,  I  pray,  and,  look- 
ing at  Him,  feel  that  grace  will  be  given 
to  follow  His  example." 

As  regards  the  Laws  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  yustice  let  me  say  a  word.  No 
laws  are  better  adapted  for  her  people  in 
their  present  state  than  the  laws  of  Spain, 
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were  they  well  administered.  But,  from 
judge  down  to  constable,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption prevail.  "  Why,"  said  a  friend  of 
mine  to  a  Spaniard  who  had  been  greatly 
wronged, "  why  do  you  not  seek  redress  ?" 
"  Because  I,  have  not  got  40/.  to  give  to 
the  judge." 

There  is  this  excuse,  liowever,  for  the 
poor  Spanish  official.  His  Government 
gives  him  no  remuneration,  and  expects 
everything  of  him ;  and  so,  the  temptation 
being  strong,  and  pul)lic  feeling  not  at  all 
sensitive,  the  official  pockets  his  bribe  and 
then  administers  "  justice."  Where  bribe- 
ry, absence  of  definite  faith,  and  absence 
of  education  and  i)atriotism  are  found,  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  a  very  lax  slate  of 
domestic  morals.  All  or  most  of  these 
seem  to  me  to  proceetl  from  the  same 
cause,  viz. :  that  the  doctrine  of  personal 
responsibility  for  words  and  actions,  a  doc- 
trine so  needful  to  ensure  a  right  line  of 
conduct,  has  not  been  sufticienUy  inculcat- 
ed. 

After  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  state  of  religious  and  i)olitical  feeling 
around,  I  heard  with  profound  interest  the 
following  remark  lately  made  : — '*  From 
this  chaos  of  doubt  and  haziness,  and  pull- 
ing down  of  religious  faith,  will  come  a 
Reformation  for  our  country  ;  a  wave  of 
wmpler  faith  will  break  upon  this  land,  and 
spread  over  its  length  and  breadth." 
.  'J  his  would  not  be  contrary  to  historical 
precedent.  And  it  would  be  a  joyful 
sound — a  Renaissance,  a  Reformation  for 
the  land  !  I'or  now,  men  are  going  about 
seeking  rest  and  light,  and  there  is  nc^ne  ; 
looking  for  a  master  spirit,  and  none  ap- 
pears to  guide. 

'1  o  tinish  with  the  topic  from  which  I 
digressed — the  laxity  of  domestic  morals, 
"i'he  subject  is  painful,  and  one  hard  to 
speak  ui)on.  But  it  would  seem  that,  as 
is  the  case  too,  I  fear,  in  England,  taken 
en  masse^  the  standard  of  morality  among 
the  highest  and  wealthiest  classes  in  the  in- 
terior may  be  set  down  as  very  low ; 
among  the  middle  classes  respectable ; 
among  the  lowest,  low  again.  In  the 
highest  classes,  their  wealth  and  ease  are 
their  temptations;  in  the  lowest,  their 
want  of  education,  bad  accommodation, 
and  poverty  lead  them  to  sin.  True  was 
the  saying  of  the  wise — "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches."  Among  the  two  ex- 
tremes alluded  to,  the  marriage  tie  is  too 
often  but  little  thought  of,  and  society 


does  not  bring  its  influence  generally — as 
in  England  still  is  the  case — to  bear 
against  the  oftender.  There  is  no  definite 
line  drawn  here. 

Up  to  marriage,  chastity  is  strictly  ob- 
served ;  but  afterwards  license  of  conversa- 
tion and  deed  reign  and  prevail  very  wide- 
ly. Domestic  Hfe,  as  in  England,  is  un- 
known :  the  husband  seeks  his  own,  the 
wife  her  own  pleasure. 

This  state  of  society  is  doubtless  very 
corrupt.  But  why  dwell  further  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  a  picture  we 
shall  find  repeated  in  other  lands  than 
Spain  ?  Rather  let  me  speak  of  the  cor- 
diality, the  kindness,  the  courtesy,  of  the 
Spanish  lady  and  gentleman  to  the  stran- 
ger; of  their  generosity  to  their  depen- 
dants :  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
women,  high  and  low,  whose  sweetness  of 
disposition,  nobleness  of  tone,  purity  and 
dev(;tion  to  duty  can  only  spring  from 
their  true,  simjjle,  unpretending  faith  in 
their  Maker  and  His  love. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  this  country 
— a  country  whose  climate  is  enjoyable 
beyond  measure — whose  artificers  yield  in 
skill  to  those  of  few  foreign  countries 
— whose  mineral  wealth  is  undreamed  of 
— whose  people,  uneducated  as  they  are, 
are  full  of  noble  qualities— it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

But  "  Resurgam"  is  the  motto  written 
in  every  heart ;  and  with  the  spread  of 
religion  and  education,  and  with  that 
alone,  under  God's  blessing,  Spain  will 
cease  to  be  the  anomaly  she  is,  and  once 
more  resume  her  place  among  the  na- 
tions. 

VIII. 

^  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniard  of  the  interior,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  string  together,  without 
any  attempt  at  lucidus  ordo^  a  few  inci- 
dents which  either  happened  to  myself,  or 
to  which  I  was  a  witness.  I  say  interest- 
ing, because  facts  simply  told  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  and  those  who  read  can  draw 
their  own  inferences  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  people  where  those  facts  are 
acted  out. 

The  carelessness  of  the  Spaniard  of  the 
interior  about  human  life  and  property  is 
well-nigh  incredible,  and  shows  a  state  of 
civilization  terribly  low  indeed.  As  re- 
gards human  life,  I  was  unhappily,  close  to 
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the  spot  where  two  of  the  most  barbarous 
murders  that  can  ])e  conceived  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  this  fiery  year.  In  the 
first  case,  a  poor  itinerant  tailor  was  re- 
turning from  his  rounds  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  with  his  two  asses  laden  with  his 
whole  earthly  wealth  of  cloth  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  with  him  as  servants,  two 
men,  with  one  of  whom  he  had  previously 
been  on  ill  terms.  What  occurred  be- 
tween the  three  will  never  be  known,  but 
at  twelve  oclock  at  night  the  youngest  of 
his  two  companions,  a  lad  of  three-and- 
twenty,  came  in  haste  to  the  barracks  of 
the  Civil  Guards  in  the  nearest  town,  and 
said  to  the  sentry,  "  I  have  come  in  great 
trepidation  to  inform  you  that  my  master 
has  just  been  shot,  and  I  have  run  here 
for  fright.  I  don't  know  if  he  is  killed  or 
no,  but  several  men  came  out  of  the  olives 
and  shot  at  us,  and  I  made  off."  The 
Civil  Guards,  who  are  the  very  flower  of 
Spain  for  their  exertions  in  suppressing 
robberies  and  every  sort  of  iniquity,  and 
who  hold  an  unequalled  place  for  acumen, 
courage,  and  sobriety,  are  never  off  their 
guard,  and  rarely  are  deceived.  Holding 
a  middle  place  between  the  civil  and  the 
military,  acting  in  masses  with  the  regular 
army,  or,  as  civil  police,  in  couj)les,  they 
are  the  terror  of  all  evil-doers.  The  sen- 
try collared  his  informant,  and  pulled  him 
in  to  the  light.  Looking  at  his  faja^  he 
said,  "  You  were  not  very  far  off  when 
your  master  was  shot.  Why,  I  see  specks  of 
fresh  blood  upon  you  /"  Two  Civil  Guards 
now  accompanied  the  fellow  to  the  spot, 
and  there,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  lay  his 
master,  his  head  severed  from  his  body, 
and  a  deep  stab — not  a  gunshot  wound — 
in  his  chest.  He  had  been  stabbed,  and 
then  barbarously  decapitated.  They  took 
the  body  into  a  little  venta  hard  by,  and 
wrapped  it  up  for  transit  to  the  town. 
Meanwhile  the  young  murderer  had  calm- 
ly lit  his  cigarillo ;  in  a  it^  minutes  he  was 
dozing  peacefully  as  a  child  close  by  the 
chairs  where  the  body,  dripping  bloody  was 
stretched  out  I 

By  12  A.M.  next  morning  this  fellow  and 
his  accomplice  were  in  prison,  and  one 
had  confessed  his  guilt.  I  walked  down 
to  the  prison,  hearing  that  both  were  con- 
fined in  the  outer  portion,  and  went  up  to 
the  iron  gate,  whose  wide,  open  bars  ad- 
mit air  and  light.  The  two  men  were 
there  awaiting  their  trial :   the  one  lay, 


wrapped  in  his  heavy  manta,  fast  asleep 
on  the  stone  flags ;  the  other,  leaning  un- 
concernedly against  the  gateway,  •  had 
just  received  a  cigarillo  from  the  woman 
who  loved  him. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  murders :  this  is 
but  one  of  many.  The  amount  of  blood 
shed  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  interior 
is  something  fearful.  The  old  law,  that 
none  should  carry  knives  or  fire-arms,  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  force  again,  until 
these  men  are  humanized ;  for  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  put  the  weapons  of  civiliza- 
tion into  the  hands  of  a  savage  totally 
without  self-control  or  regard  for  human 
life. 

Nor  does  the  Spaniard  of  the  interior 
respect  property.  During  every  summer, 
when  the  very  trees  are  like  tinder,  fires 
are  constant.  Not  a  night  passes  without 
a  fire  in  the  stubbles,  or — terrible  loss,  for 
an  olive  grove  is  not  fruitful  for  twenty 
years  after  setting  —  the  olives.  The 
church  bells  at  once  clash  out,  the  rule 
being  that  all  who  are  in  the  street  at  the 
moment  can  be  "  pressed  "  to  aid  in  put- 
ting the  flames  out.  However,  all  take 
care  to  get  under  shelter,  and  avoid  being 
pressed ! 

So  with  a  murder  in  the  open  streets. 
The  moment  the  report  of  a  revolver  is 
heard,  bang  goes  every  door,  feet  hurry  in 
all  directions ;  and  the  poor  fellow  who  is 
shot  lies  bleeding  on  the  stones  until  the 
municipal  guard  comes  up.  I  asked  a 
Spaniard  why  they  did  not  stay  by  the 
dying  man  ?  "  Because  if  I  did  I  should 
be  taken  up  as  his  murderer,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

In  the  interior  too,  where  some  of  the 
overcrowded  cemeteries  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  the  irreverence  for  the  dead  is 
shocking.  Such  things  are  seen  as  men's 
bodies  being  slung  across  a  mule,  and  so 
carried,  perhaps  two  together,  to  their  last 
resting-place.  It  happened  to  be  the  lot 
of  a  friend  of  ^the  writer's  to  be  standing 
by  when  such'  a  load  was  being  unslung. 
One  of  the  bodies  was  that  of  a  fine  young 
fellow,  who  had  evidently  been,  till  his 
death  stroke,  robust  and  strong.  "  What 
business  had  he  to  die  }  he's  fat  enough  !" 
was  the  brutal  and  only  comment  of  the 
muleteer. 

Spanish  laws,  in  theory,  are  exceedmgly 
good,  and  stringent,  were  they  carried  out. 
But  one  of  the  blots  is,  that  no  protection 
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is  afforded  to  the  brute  creation,  and  the 
S.P.C.A.  would  find  here  a  prolific  field  for 
its  noble  labors. 

The  Spanish  peasant  seems  absolutely 
to  think  that  his  beast  has  no  feeling,  and 
smiles  incredulously  if  you  endeavor  to 
convince  him  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
Accordingly  dogs,  cats,  mules,  and  horses 
come  in  for  a  heavy  share  of  stones  and 
blows.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  was 
standing  in  his  courtyard,  while  two 
servants  (criadas)  were  about  to  draw  water 
from  the  well.  A  poor  cat,  or  rather  kit- 
ten, was  clinging  round  the  well-rope  and 
having  a  game  of  play.  Something  star- 
tled poor  puss ;  she  slipped,  the  rope  ran 
down  a  few  coils,  and  she  fell  some  thirty 
feet  into  the  well,  into  ten  feet  of  water. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  gave  a  scream 
of  delight,  held  their  hands  above  their 
heads,  shouting,  "  Pobre  gato !  O  pobre, 
pobrc  gato !"  I  told  them  that  poor 
pussy's  life  was  at  stake,  and  urged  them 
to  help  me  to  rescue  it.  This  the  younger 
one  (lid,  suddenly  becoming  as  serious  as 
she  had  been  trilling  before,  and  with  great 
skill  she  sunk  the  pitcher  under  the  strug- 
gling cat  and  brought  her  safely  to  the 
brink.  Puss  looked  like  a  mad  creature, 
her  eyes  starting  out  of  her  head,  the  pic- 
ture of  wretchedness,  and  both  servants 
joined  in  commiseration.  Suddenly,  shak- 
ing the  wet  off  her,  like  a  housewife  trun- 
dling her  mop,  i)uss  rushed  into  the  best 
sala,  and  dashed  about  from  side  to  side  of 
the  newlv-cleaned  room.  In  a  moment 
pity  was  forgotten,  and,  with  loud  screams 
of  **  Malo  gatf) !  malo  gato !"  ("  good  for 
nothing  puss  I")  they  swcj^t  the  terrified 
little  animal  into  the  street,  up  which  she 
rushed,  the  pair  sitting  down  shaking 
with  laughter. 

With  the  mules  it  is  fiir  worse.  They 
work  them  when  lame  or  sick,  beat  them 
cruelly  if  they  are  stupid,  and  even  bite 
their  ear  until  the  blood  comes. 

As  to  chastising  their  pft  dogs,  their 
idea  is  peculiar.  The  dog  commits  an  of- 
fense— An<^iia\  nuisance — and  an  hour 
afterwards  (when  the  dinner  is  cooked  and 
served  up,  pcrhai)s)  the  criada  takes  hold 
of  it  by  the  tail,  and  belabors  it  soundly, 
calling  out  "  Malo  pecho !  malo  pecho  I" 
This  is  correction  without  any  attempt  at 
reformation  ;  and  I  endeavored  to  explain 
how  the  punishment  might  be  made  re- 
formatory, ]>ut  I  could  not  get  the  idea 
into  the  criada's  head.     "  No,"  she  said, 


"  I  beat  him  for  his  wickedness :  when  he 
ce^es  to  give  me  trouble,  I  cease  to  beat." 
There  was  no  getting  any  further,  and  I 
gave  the  matter  up. 

Taking  a  criada  into  your  house  is  a 
serious  matter :  they  are  generally  middle- 
aged  women,  or  young  widows  with  one 
child  or  more.  In  the  interior  you  never 
ask  for,  or  receive,  a  character  from  their 
late  mistress.  The  business  is  done  thus  : 
you  give  out  that  you  want  a  servant ;  and 
three  or  four  at  once  apply  at  the  door  : 
you  select  the  most  respectable-looking, 
and  she  comes  in  two  hours*  time,  bring- 
ing her  child,  or  children,  and  her  bed- 
clothes, &c.  She  is  then  fairly  installed, 
and  receives  six  dollars  (i/.  45.)  per  month, 
finding  her  own  food.  Well  for  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  if  their  criada  has  no  "  fol- 
lowers," for,  if  so,  she  has  perfect  liberty 
to  have  one  or  more  in  the  kitchen,  smok- 
ing their  cigarillos,  until  quite  late  at  night. 
Occasionally,  if  the  lover  be  given  to 
drink,  he  will  come  at  the  small  hours  of 
the  night,  and  half  batter  down  the  door, 
shouting  his  lady's  name. 

Some  of  these  women,  however,  arc 
true-hearted,  cleanly  servants;  and  good 
in  everything  except  nursing.  To  the 
Spaniard  of  the  interior,  nursing  is  one  of 
the  occult  sciences,  and  almost  confined 
to  the  Ilcnnanas  de  la  Caridad,  The 
Spanish  midwife  is  peculiar  too,  her  whole 
object  being  to  spare  the  doctor's  labors, 
and  helj)  nature  before  the  proper  time. 
Much  mischief  is  caused  by  this  premature 
assistance,  which  is  supposed  by  them  to 
"  spare  the  mother  pain." 

It  may  not  he  inappropriate  to  subjoin 
two  poems,  of  very  different  character, 
popular  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  of  which 
I  have  attempted  a  version. 

«*  KL  ClfALAN." 

(The  fish-hawker.) 

A  Song  sung  on  the  Quay  at  Malaga* 

I. 

Yes,  this  hawking  business,  mother. 

Suits  your  Jose  very  well; 
On  the  streets  and  shore  to  loiter 
And  his  silver  shoals  to  sell  I 

Live  anchovies,  all  a-glowing  I 

Sweet  anchovies,  wno'U  buy  more  ? 
Quick  about  it,  for  I'm  going 
To  Francisca,  on  the  shore. 
And  I  can't  keep  any  longer 

From  her  bright  eyes  on  the  diore  ! 
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II. 


Poor  I  am,  without  possession. 
Save  this  basket  at  my  feet : 

But  I'm  prouder  far  than  any 

Dandy  sauntering  down  the  street! 
Live  anchovies,  &c. 


III. 


Girls  all  love  the  winsome  hawker, 
Casting  on  him  passion's  eyes  : 

Owning  it's  a  great  temptation, 
Jos^  turns  away  and  cries 
Live  anchovies,  &c. 


IV. 


Every  day  I  take  Francisca 
Lots  of  money ;  but  to-day 

Not  a  single  fin  I've  sold,  and 
WotCt  Francisca  faint  away  ! 
Live  anchovies,  &c. 


ALL  SAINTS'  EVE :  A  BALLAD. 
{From  the  *^ Ecos Nacionalei*  of  V.  R.  Aguilera.) 

I. 

Hark,  from  yonder  tower  the  grief-bell 
Wakes  the  hamlet  from  its  sleep : 

Bidding,  for  their  loved  and  lost  ones, 
Prayerful  watch  true  mourners  keep. 

Come,  my  child,  and  with  your  mother 
Plead  in  prayer  on  bended  knee  ; 

For  the  soul  of  thy  dear  brother 
Yielded  up  for  Liberty. 

Can  it  be  my  son,  my  pride, 
For  sweet  Liberty  hath  died  ? — 
So — I  know  it ! — O'er  his  head 
Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed ! 

II. 

When,  o'er  yonder  dark'ning  Sierra, 
Peers  the  funeral  moon's  dim  light, 
•'  t5o  we  seek  in^these  still  valleys 

Flowers  all  wet  with  dews  of  night. 
Which,  for  love  of  him,  to-morrow 

Fragrance  sad  yet  sweet  shall  yield, 
While  deep  voices  hymn  his  glory. 
Haply,  on  some  far-off  field. 

Can  it  be  o'er  him,  so  young. 
That  the  funeral  chant  is  sung? — 
So — 1  know  it ! — O'er  his  head 
Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed  ! 

III. 

Tenderly,  poor  lad,  and  often, 

When  beneath  his  tent  he  lay. 
Penned  he  words  my  grief  to  soflen. 

And  his  mother's  care  to  allay. 
Wrote  he  once,  "  The  Cross  of  Valor 

On  the  field  this  day  I  won : 
In  the  front,  beneath  the  colors,  ' 

Rough  hands  pinned  it  on  thy  son." 
Mid  the  stalwart  and  the  brave. 
Stood  my  boy  where  colors  wave  I — 

.So— I  know  it !— O'er  his  head 

Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed  I 


IV. 

And  full  many  a  time  he  told  me — 

In  a  merry  way  he  told  : 
Foes  there  are  far  worse  than  armies. 

Scorching  heat,  and  thirst,  and  cold : 
Told  me  how,  half-naked,  hungry. 

Springing  up  at  bugle  call, 
He  would  march  (poor  l>oy  !)  contented 

For  his  Fatherland  to  fall. 
For  his  land  and  Liberty, 
Was  my  boy  content  to  die  ? — 

So^I  know  it! — O'er  his  head 

Holy  peace  the  gootl  God  shed! 

V. 

Never  will  he  come  :  I  knoiv  it. 

Motherlikc,  I  still  hope  on  : 
Though  I  know  th'  accursed  bullet 

Ix)ng  ago  struck  down  my  son. 
Yes !  I  but  he  hath  won  rich  guerdon,     • 

Crown  which  saint  and  martyr  wear: 
Children,  All  Saints'  morn  is  breaking, 

Let  it  find  us  still  in  prayer ! 
For  his  soul  ?  son,  can  it  be 
Among  the  dead  I  pray  for  theef 

So — I  know  it  I — O'er  his  head 

Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed. 


IX. 


I-        A  SPANISH  CAS  A  DE  MISERICORDIA. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  intense  scorching  tropical 
heat  of  the  Spanish  towns  of  the  interior 
during  the  summer  months.  The  fierce 
sun  smiting  down  on  the  untidy,  and 
often  unpaved  streets  ;  the  blinding  clouds 
of  dust,  so  dense  and  hot  that  horse  and 
rider,  if  caught  on  the  open  sandy  plains, 
are  forced  to  stop,  and  turn  their  backs  to 
the  wind,  that,  rising  in  a  moment  and 
stopping  as  suddenly,  whirls  it  along  ;  the 
scarcity  of  good  and  lender  animal  food ; 
— all  these  try  an  English  constitution, 
however  strong  it  be,  terribly ;  and  both 
man  and  beast  rejoice  when  autumn  sets 
in,  and  the  first  cloud  appears  in  the  rainy 
quarter,  not  **  bigger  than  a  man's  hand," 
foretelling  in  a  few  days  or  hours  the  down- 
pour of  the  autumnal  rains.  Spain  for 
many  years  has  known  no  summer  so  hot 
as  that  of  1873.  The  thermometer  in 
shaded  rooms  (alas !  that  we  have  no 
Punkahs),  varied  from  87  to  93  and  even 
97  degrees  of  heat ;  man  and  beast,  and 
the  cracking,  gasping  earth,  without  one 
blade  of  green,  alike  cried  out  for  water 
and  for  a  cooler  air,  and  at  last,  though 
late,  it  came. 

The  transition,  however,  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous :  in  one  single  night  the  ther- 
mometer sank  ten  degrees;  the  following 
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were  they  well  administered.  But,  from 
judge  down  to  constable,  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption prevail.  "  Why,*'  said  a  friend  of 
mine  to  a  Spaniard  wlio  had  been  greatly 
wronged, "  why  do  you  not  seek  redress  ?" 
"  Because  I,  have  not  got  40/.  to  give  to 
the  judge." 

There  is  this  excuse,  liowever,  for  the 
poor  Spanish  official.  His  Government 
gives  him  no  remuneration,  and  expects 
everything  of  him ;  and  so,  the  temptation 
being  strong,  and  pu])lic  feeling  not  at  all 
sensitive,  the  official  pockets  his  bribe  and 
then  administers  "  justice."  Wliere  bribe- 
ry, absence  of  definite  fliitli,  and  absence 
of  education  and  patriotism  are  found,  one 
is  not  surprised  to  find  a  very  lax  state  of 
domestic  morals.  All  or  most  of  these 
seem  to  me  to  i)rocecd  from  tlie  same 
cause,  viz. :  that  the  doctrine  of  personal 
responsibility  for  words  and  actions,  a  doc- 
trine so  needful  to  ensure  a  right  line  of 
conduct,  has  not  been  sufficiently  inculcat- 
ed. 

After  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at 
the  state  of  religious  and  political  feeling 
around,  I  heard  with  profound  interest  the 
following  remark  lately  made  : — **  From 
this  chaos  of  doubt  and  haziness,  and  pull- 
ing down  of  religious  faith,  will  come  a 
Reformation  for  our  country  ;  a  wave  of 
iimpler  faith  will  break  upon  this  land,  and 
spread  over  its  length  and  brea<]th." 
.  'J  his  would  not  be  contrary  to  historical 
precedent.  And  it  would  be  a  joyful 
sound — a  Renaissance,  a  Reformation  for 
the  land  !  For  now,  men  are  going  about 
seeking  rest  and  light,  and  there  is  none  ; 
looking  for  a  master  spirit,  and  none  ap- 
pears to  guide. 

To  finish  with  the  topic  from  which  I 
digressed — the  laxity  of  domestic  morals. 
The  subject  is  painful,  and  one  hard  to 
speak  upon.  But  it  would  seem  that,  as 
is  the  case  too,  1  fear,  in  England,  taken 
en  masse,  the  standard  of  morality  among 
the  highest  and  wealthiest  classes  in  the  in- 
terior may  be  set  down  as  very  low ; 
among  the  middle  classes  respectable ; 
among  the  lowest,  low  again.  In  the 
highest  classes,  their  wealth  and  ease  are 
their  temptations;  in  the  lowest,  their 
want  of  education,  bad  accommodation, 
and  poverty  lead  them  to  sin.  True  was 
the  saying  of  the  wise — "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches."  Among  the  two  ex- 
tremes alluded  to,  the  marriage  tie  is  too 
often  but  little  thought  of,  and  society 


does  not  bring  its  influence  generally — as 
in  England  still  is  the  case — ^to  bear 
against  the  ofi'ender.  There  is  no  definite 
line  drawn  here. 

Up  to  marriage,  chastity  is  strictly  ob- 
served ;  but  afterwards  license  of  conversa- 
tion and  deed  reign  and  prevail  very  wide- 
ly. Domestic  life,  as  in  England,  is  un- 
known :  the  husband  seeks  his  own,  the 
wife  her  own  pleasure. 

This  state  of  society  is  doubtless  very 
corrupt.  But  why  dwell  further  on  the 
dark  side  of  the  picture,  a  picture  we 
shall  find  repeated  in  other  lands  than 
Spain  ?  Rather  let  me  speak  of  the  cor- 
diaUty,  the  kindness,  the  courtesy,  of  the 
Spanish  lady  and  gentleman  to  the  stran- 
ger; of  their  generosity  to  their  depen- 
dants :  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
women,  high  and  low,  whose  sweetness  of 
disposition,  nobleness  of  tone,  purity  and 
devotion  to  duty  can  only  spring  from 
their  true,  simple,  unpretending  faith  in 
their  Maker  and  His  love. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  this  country 
— a  country  whose  climate  is  enjoyable 
beyond  measure — whose  artificers  yield  in 
skill  to  those  of  few  foreign  countries 
— whose  mineral  wealth  is  undreamed  of 
— whose  people,  uneducated  as  they  are, 
are  full  of  noble  quahties— it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

But  "  Resurgam"  is  the  motto  written 
in  every  heart ;  and  with  the  spread  of 
religion  and  education,  and  with  that 
alone,  under  God's  blessing,  Spain  will 
cease  to  be  the  anomaly  she  is,  and  once 
more  resume  her  place  among  the  na- 
tions. 

VIII. 

-  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Spaniard  of  the  interior,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  string  together,  without 
any  attempt  at  bicidus  arJo^  a  few  inci- 
dents which  either  happened  to  myself,  or 
to  which  I  was  a  witness.  I  say  interest- 
ing, because  facts  simply  told  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  and  those  who  read  can  draw 
their  own  inferences  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  people  where  those  facts  are 
acted  out. 

The  carelessness  of  the  Spaniard  of  the 
interior  about  human  life  and  property  is 
well-nigh  incredible,  and  shows  a  state  of 
civilization  terribly  low  indeed.  As  re- 
gards human  life,  I  was  unhappily. close  to 
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the  spot  where  two  of  the  most  barbarous 
murders  that  can  be  conceived  took  place 
in  the  summer  of  this  fiery  year.  In  the 
first  case,  a  poor  itinerant  tailor  was  re- 
turning from  his  rounds  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  with  his  two  asses  laden  with  his 
whole  earthly  wealth  of  cloth  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  with  him  as  servants,  two 
men,  with  one  of  whom  he  had  previously 
been  on  ill  terms.  What  occurred  be- 
tween the  three  will  never  be  known,  but 
at  twelve  oclock  at  night  the  youngest  of 
his  two  companions,  a  lad  of  ihree-and- 
twenty,  came  in  liaste  to  the  barracks  of 
the  Civil  Guards  in  the  nearest  town,  and 
said  to  the  sentry,  "  I  have  come  in  great 
trepidation  to  inform  you  that  my  master 
has  just  been  shot,  and  I  have  run  here 
for  fright.  I  don't  know  if  he  is  killed  or 
no,  but  several  men  came  out  of  the  olives 
and  shot  at  us,  and  I  made  off."  The 
Civil  Guards,  who  are  the  very  flower  of 
Spain  for  their  exertions  in  suppressing 
robberies  and  every  sort  of  iniquity,  and 
who  hold  an  unequalled  place  for  acumen, 
courage,  and  sobriety,  are  never  off  their 
guard,  and  rarely  are  deceived.  Holding 
a  middle  place  between  the  civil  and  the 
military,  acting  in  masses  with  the  regular 
army,  or,  as  civil  police,  in  couples,  they 
are  the  terror  of  all  evil-doers.  The  sen- 
try collared  his  informant,  and  pulled  him 
in  to  the  light.  Looking  at  his  faja^  he 
said,  "  You  were  not  very  far  off  when 
your  master  was  shot.  Why,  I  see  specks  of 
fresh  blood  upon  you ./"  Two  Civil  Guards 
now  accompanied  the  fellow  to  the  spot, 
and  there,  in  a  pool  of  blood,  lay  his 
master,  his  head  severed  from  his  body, 
and  a  deep  stab — not  a  gunshot  wound — 
in  his  chest.  He  had  been  stabbed,  and 
then  barbarously  decapitated.  'J'hey  took 
the  body  into  a  little  venta  hard  by,  and 
wrapped  it  up  for  transit  to  the  town. 
Meanwhile  the  young  murderer  had  calm- 
ly lit  his  cigarillo ;  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
dozing  peacefully  as  a  child  close  by  the 
chairs  where  the  body^  dripping  bloody  was 
stretched  out ! 

By  12  A.M.  next  morning  this  fellow  and 
his  accomplice  were  in  prison,  and  one 
had  confessed  his  guilt.  I  walked  down 
to  the  prison,  hearing  that  both  were  con- 
fined in  the  outer  portion,  and  went  up  to 
the  iron  gate,  whose  wide,  open  bars  ad- 
mit air  and  light.  The  two  men  were 
there  awaiting  their  trial :   the  one  lay, 


wrapped  in  his  heavy  manta,  fast  asleep 
on  the  stone  flags ;  the  other,  leaning  un- 
concernedly against  the  gateway,  •  had 
just  received  a  cigarillo  from  the  woman 
who  loved  him. 

I  will  say  no  more  of  murders :  this  is 
but  one  of  many.  The  amount  of  blood 
shed  in  some  of  the  towns  of  the  interior 
is  something  fearful.  The  old  law,  that 
none  should  carry  knives  or  fire-arms,  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  force  again,  until 
these  men  are  humanized ;  for  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  put  the  weapons  of  civiliza- 
tion into  the  hands  of  a  savage  totally 
without  self-control  or  regard  for  human 
life. 

Nor  does  the  Spaniard  of  the  interior 
respect  property.  During  every  summer, 
when  the  very  trees  are  like  tinder,  fires 
are  constant.  Not  a  night  passes  without 
a  fire  in  the  stubbles,  or — terrible  loss,  for 
an  olive  grove  is  not  fruitful  for  twenty 
years  after  setting  —  the  olives.  The 
church  bells  at  once  clash  out,  the  rule 
being  that  all  who  are  in  the  street  at  the 
moment  can  be  "  pressed  "  to  aid  in  put- 
ting the  flames  out.  However,  all  take 
care  to  get  under  shelter,  and  avoid  being 
pressed ! 

So  with  a  murder  in  the  open  streets. 
The  moment  the  report  of  a  revolver  is 
heard,  bang  goes  every  door,  feet  hurry  in 
all  directions ;  and  the  poor  fellow  who  is 
shot  lies  bleeding  on  the  stones  until  the 
municipal  guard  comes  up.  I  asked  a 
Spaniard  why  they  did  not  stay  by  the 
dying  man  ?  "  Because  if  I  did  I  should 
be  taken  up  as  his  murderer,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

In  the  interior  too,  where  some  of  the 
overcrowded  cemeteries  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  the  irreverence  for  the  dead  is 
shocking.  Such  things  are  seen  as  men's 
bodies  being  slung  across  a  mule,  and  so 
carried,  perhaps  two  together,  to  their  last 
resting-place.  It  happened  to  be  the  lot 
of  a  friend  of  ^the  writer's  to  be  standing 
by  when  such*  a  load  was  being  unslung. 
One  of  the  bodies  was  that  of  a  fine  young 
fellow,  who  had  evidently  been,  till  his 
death  stroke,  robust  and  strong.  "  What 
business  had  he  to  die  .?  he's  fat  enough  1" 
was  the  brutal  and  only  comment  of  the 
muleteer. 

Spanish  laws,  in  theory,  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  stringent,  were  they  carried  out. 
But  one  of  the  blots  is,  that  no  protection 
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lIp-lMni'      I  I'l  IP  MA ,  IIP  II  ..i<'  ."iiii:'  .ilii  nil  •  •- 1 .1'  In  |ir  till'  .MP  iMi  ilv  >.lit'   IS,  ;in(l  iiiiir 

■.--iLiii  ■  Il  .t  .Mill  lij-lit.   ni'l   lip-f'-  I.   iii>iP-  ,  iipiir    I'-MMiM'    li't    pl.H  r    ;(iiii>ii^    llir  u.i 

liinl.iM..    (ill       I     nil  .It  I     -■ji.lll,    .IIp!     IpMI''     .iJi  II    'II. 

I  r-   !l    .     I'l    y'lll.  Il' 

III     hlll.ll    Willi     til''     t>i|>l<       ll'MII     wiutii     i  Vill. 
lll^'li-  ■    I'l  I         tip'     IimIv     mI     iI'MlP    .111       IIPiIll    . 

Ill'-     .nl'i-it    I.    |iiiiihil.   .Mi'l    IMP'    li.ii.l    t"  r.i  1  I  iri  liM\  iiir.  tiK".iil>|ri  I  (il  llir  c  Iiaiai - 

-.|iiMl.    ii|i'iii       I'.iit  It  i\>Milil    .i-iiii   III  It,  .1.  |i-i  ill  ilii- .S|i.iiii.iiii  III   till*   MilriiDi,  i(   may 

I .  till'  I  .1 .1'    I'll'.   I    ti-.M.  Ill    I  Mi'liinl,    I  il,- M  I"     ihti'ti' '1111:'.    l'>   ■.lull}*.   In^rllirl,    vvillidiil 

ff:  ".-..•ii.,  liii'    .1  Mill. Mil  I'l    iipM.i]ii\   .iiii<iM|'.  .Miv    .itlriii|i|    .it    /.-I. ;.///!   i''i/i',  a    \vw    ilii  i- 

tlir  lih'Jp-  .1  .Mill  w  iMlliiii-  .t  I  II .  .1- .  Ill  till'  III  I  It'll  I  •  w  Imi  il  I'll  III- 1   ii.i|>)>riiril  In  luysril,  or 

|iii"i     iiii\     1"-     .1  I    liiiwii     I.    MM     li'w  :  III  whiili  I   w.r.  .1  ivitnr'i..      I    Si\\    ilitrtcsl 

.MMi'ii/,     llii'    iiinlilli-    il.i..i.     ir  .pi-i  t.iiili'  ,  MM',     Imi  .Mi-.r     I.k  I .     siiiijily     Itilil     Ctinniit 

.llM"Mi',     liii-     Imii'.t,     l"ii      .li'.iiti          III     till'  hi'  ^'..MIi'.,Mi|,  .lint  llii'M-  ivlio  rcilll  lan  lltilM* 

itiK.I>«'>l    I  l.r- .r  .,  tlii'il    iM-.iltli    .iihI    I'.i'.i'    .IK*  llit'ii   MWn  inli  iciirr;.  .is  Id  llur  Slatr   (i(    liil' 

llii'ii    triiipi.iht'ii .  .     Ml    ihr    iiiwi'.i,    liicii  c  iMiuli  V  .Mill  |iri  >|ili*  wlii'it'  tliti.'it*  larU  ate 

w.uil    III    riJiii  .itiMii,    ii.ni    .11  I  I '1111111111. ilKHi,  ,M  li'tl  mil. 

iiinl  ]iiivt'itv  I'.ul  iliriii  til  SMI.     'liiii*  w.is  riir  I  .Mrlr-.-.iii'.s  111  tliu  Sfmnianl  cif  the 

llir   ^.lynu:  «>l  llii*  w  i-.r      "  (iixi-  iiir  iinlliri  intrihM  jiIhmiI  linin.in    lilr   iiiul   |iro)>crly  in 

|i(ivritv   nut  til  ill's."      Niiiniir.  ilic  ivvii  i*\  wril  ini.'.li  iiu  inlittli',  ami  sluiWH  a  fttatc  of 

lirinrs   .illinlnl    In,  liir  iii.iiiiiif.;r   tir  is   Imi  i  ivili/.ilitHi    triiiliiy    low    iiulccil.      All    fc- 

olirii    luit    lilllc    tliHu^lit   oi,  and   socicly  ^aiiis  Ir               *,  i  Wii.s  unhappily  cloic  to 
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tii«:  :i|#'jt  *Al»<'n:  two  of  tl»«:  iiio'ji  L.'u li-iroui  wr.'pp' 'I   ijj  lji»  lj'.;ivy  jiianta,  fu'^t  :i'#k'«rp 

ifiiir<l"r->  llj.il  f  .'III  \fr  <  fiU*.'  i\*'\  Ufik   pl.i*  <;  ^^n  tijc  :.loii':  ll^'j' ,  ;  tli':  ollj<:r,  I'r.iuin;^  uri- 

III   >li«:    MirjiMi'-r  ol   til. I   |j':ry  y.»i.      in  lii':  <  <;ij' i.jii'-dly    ;i;';jiij,t     lii'.*     y:i\fv/:tyj     ha<l 

ijrA   <.:•.'•,   :i    po'^f    jt!ii«j;iiil   I/jiIm    w;r,   m:-  jii*j|  M-«.iriv<-«l   ;i   M;'/«nJJ<;  U<itii   tli«:   v/ontuii 

t'liriiiii;,^  U'fiii  lii>  I'^wji':,  i;.  iii<:  <  ool  ol  liir  wljo  Jovr'l  liiiu. 

'-v«:ijiij;%  vvilli  lij-,  I'lVO  ;r.-,<-,  i;i«]   ii    with   Iji'i  1    v,ii|   \:iy  ii<;   inor''   ol   ui\it<\':t::  :   llji*.  JJi 

wlioI'T  <-;i[lliJy  v/':il!;i   ol  H'itli   ;uj<1   Ii;iij<I-  l/ul  f/ri(:  of  fft-njy,     'J  Iit  .iiu'/imt  of  liloo'l 

k'rn.liJ'l),  ."iii'l    w;tl»   'ji'ij   :r.  ■.«  rv.'jjt-.,  two  r.h'.'l  jii  r,ci  i,<:  ol  ii,i-  to'/.n*.  ol  tlif  iijtf-r;<ir 

iiiTii,  Willi  on<:  ol  whom  h*:  li.!.'!  j^p.viourjy  j>  ■  oiii' tliin;^   1' :«rfiii.      'I  h»-    oi'i   l.iw,   lliat 

J^'M.ii    on    i)I    t'-nii'.      Wjj.it    ofMiif'!    h<:  Ijom'.- '..lOiil'i  <  .irry  kiijv*  ,  or  hr«- :iiJij),  will 

lw«-<:[|  th«:  ihr':''  v,  ill   fj-vvr   h*:   kiio.vii,  hrii  liav  tci  ],»-,  |>joij;'iit  into   lorr*-   :«;':iiij,  lihlii 

:il  I  vv':Iv<:  o'.lof  k  ;il  Jiir'iit   lli':    voiii*;'* -.t   of  tii«-,<:   iimmi   :tj':    Ji'Ji/j.'itii/.' '1  :   for    it.    I'l    iiOl 

ill,   Iwo   f  oiii|f;ihioir.,   :i    l.i'l   of   ihi't    .-iij^l-  ;«-;.',oii.ihl':  to  piil  tii*:  w  .ipoii'.   of   <.ivili/:A- 

twciily,  r  :ifii<:  ill   li.'iJ':   to   t],':   h;iff;i^  k",  of  tioii    jjjto    tii«:    J]:mi'1-,    of   a   '..'iva;":   totally 

ih':  rr.iMiu.ifrl .  iij  ii,«-  ii'-.f  ,f.  town,  ;jn'i  v/ithoiit   r^lf  oontrol  01    »»:;'  rd   foi   hnniarj 

•,ai'l  to  ill':  -.'rnlfy,  "  i  ii.i-.<:  <  onn:   in   yi*::il  \iir. 

tr*-[ii«I:jt;on  lo  infornj   you   tii-it   my  ni:r.t<:r  Nor  f|o«.\  ih':   I;J;:mjim'I  of  Ui*:   ini'riior 

h.'i'i  jir*.    h«:«;n   -.hot,  :in'l    I    h.t.v:   !':n   h' I';  i'::|/«:ot  j/foji'-My.      JmiM.;^  »-V':ry    wninit*-!, 

lor  ffj/iit.      i  <!on'i  know  if  ii'-  r,  I  iil«.'i  or  wii'rn   l;i«:    vMy  tf«-,  ;ii'.    IiI-.t    lin'i'-r,  finrs 

no,  l>!ii  ■.•.v<r;j|  ni' n  «:ini'.  o.it  of  ir.«  oliv*-,  .-ir*:  <orjM;iiit.      *,oi  a  nij'iil  |;:i'..*::i  wit.iiont 

afj'l    -jjiol    at    u-.,   ;jij'l    i    ni:»'l«:   off."      '1  j.i:  a  hf-  in  tj»'    -.Mii/M'- .,  or      t«-nihi':   lo'.*.,  for 

f.'iVil  f*'iai«i,.  v.'ijo   a/'-   th'r   vry  flo  v.  ^-r   of  an    olivr   ;ro".«:    1.   not   f;i;  f'll    for    twenty 

S|j.nn    for    tii'-ir    <-x'riion-.    ;n    Mi]ij,r' -.'.in;'^  yar',    afh  r     -'thij:;     -  »h«;     ohv<;-,.       'I  Im: 

rol/h'-ri'-.  ari'i   '-.'ty   'oit   of   nj:'j  i;ty,  nn'l  ninrWi    l/'-ll  .   ;:i    on^ ':    ^l;:-,ii   out,   the    rnh; 

who  hoi'i  an  iin'-'jii.'..]' '1  ]/l.'j'':foi  ;•'  nin'.-n,  h':in;'  that  .'nl  v.iio  ap-  m  lij';  \tr*-':t  at  th'r 

r.oiira:;'-,  aii'l   -.ohjj'-Iy,  .".f«:   n'.:v<.T   off   tii';ir  nionj<:nt  r  :-t.  h"  *■  pr'  ..':'!"   to   a. 'I   in   j*Ul- 

jMJaf'i,  :in'l   lai'ly  ;ii<:  i!'-r  «:iv'«l.      jfoMirij',  lin;^    In'-    flun'-i    out.      Uowrvrr,  all  lake 

a  nii'l'J."';  |#l-'«:  h'tw'-n   th«:  '.ivil   :in'l  In*:  <  .nf.  to  ;":l  un«l' i  '.li'lt-:!,  arid  avojfj  h<:inj5 

rnihtarv,  a' tinf  in  in:»'.<-,  witji  tji*-  i*  r'.jj.ir  pr':/i':'l  I 

army, 'ii,  a-,  'r.il   j/ol  ' ':,   in   '  oii;ij'-.,  tij'ry  So   with  a  m  ir'I'-r    in   tl,'-  ojy'-n   :,lic*:f#. 

ari;  th'-  f'-rror  of  .'ill   <  v  il 'lo':i  ..      'I  i,':    '.'ti  'Ih*:   moni'nl    tii*:   r'jioit  of    a    f*:volvr   i:» 

\!y  'Oi'l'i'-'l  hi',  inform,  nt,  and  |/;ill'-d   him  li'::ir'l,  l^'ii;^  f'O*  .  ':\*ty  «ioor,  f':':t  hurry  in 

:n  to  til'-  ii;'.ht.      i.ooL'n;'    at    hi,  /'//'/,   Ik:  .'II  'lip-'tion.  ;   an'j  th'-  jv/or  J«  llow   who  I*J 

■■.ai'l,    '*    >'////   W'  f    not    •.'•jy  f.ir  off    v.ii'rn  :.]ioi  h'-.  Iii':''!in;^  on   tn*-   •.tori':',   until   lli«: 

your  m.f.t'-r  v.:r,  "ihot.      Wiiy,  /  ■.//  -.//y/". ///  muni' ip;j|    r^uar'l    '  om*:'.    nj/.      I    a',k«:<i  .'Ji 

//■/■i/r  ///w/./ ////////  \i'U  r     'f  wo  <  jv;l  <  iuar'i".  Sj;;inia/r|    wiiv   tj,'-y   <ii'l    not  :.lay    by   lh<: 

rjovv  a' «.oinjiaiii'-'|  liji-   f':IJo-.v   to   tiiT   '.Jiot,  fl)jnv  mm  j*      "  IJ*-/ ;iij'.i-  if  i    rh'l    I   '.lioul'l 

-iii'l    th'r':,    in    a     pooi    of   hloo'i,    lay   hi#  h':    t.ik'-n    'i;;   a-.    i,i'.    murfh-r«:r,"   wa',  th<: 

rn. '.f'-r,  hi",  h'r.i'l     'rvM''!    -roin    h;',   ho'jy,  prom;/.  j''|>Iy. 

an«!  a  'I'vj;  :.t:ii/     not  .1   jMMi  .hot  -.voun'!  in  tii»-  m''  uor    too,  wh*:!':   '.oni':  of   ihr 

;n  hi",  '  ii' -.t.      Ii*:   ha«|    h«  '  n   '.l.-ihl;'.'!,  an^l  ov*:r«  lo.v!' '1  ' ':in' l':ri«-'.  ar*:  in  a<l'.plorahl': 

ti.'ii  h:iih:irou',J)  H':r;ij;il.il'-'l,      'I  ii'-y  took  '  on'l.f.on,  tij«:   Hi'-vr»n« -:   for    tli'r   'l«;;i'i  is 

til':  iiO'ly  into  a   h't!"   vrit.j    h.i;']    hy,  aij^l  -.iiO' kiii;'.      ':.\\*\\  tinn;^.  ar': ".':' ii   •<»   m*:li*'< 

v/raj,j,'-'i     it   up  I'lf   ir.sn-.it    10    ll.':    town.  hofh'-'.  h' in;v-hin;',  aM'/..  a   nj>i|<-,  an^i  so 

M'-anvvliil"  th«:  youn;^  m';r'l'  \*  r  h-i'l  r.'ilrn  <airi':d,  prrn-tj/".  two  t'l^^'-tij'i,  I'/  tii':ir  lasl 

lyhth:.  'I;^•lrillo;   in  a  f"w  minu!'-.  h'-  w.r;  \*^:.\\u\\  jil.'»'.'-.      It  li;i|i|/'n'-'l  to  I/*:  t)»«:  lot 

i/o'/.iny  /.•rtht/N//y    ii.    n   t/ii/i/   1 /ir.r    hy    t/ir  'A  a  fri'ij'l  'A    tiiT    wril<-r\    to   h':    \taijrlin({ 

/ //////  .  w/ii  rr  thr   /ntt/\   /// i/'/'ifiy  hltnitt^  ttnt',  hy  w i J ' :ii  '1  u '  i  1  a   i' *:« '  1    w .1  '1  h<:i 1 1  i?   u n ' J d li({. 

\tn't<  htuf  nut  '  (tin:  of  ti.'-  l/o'h''i  wa-,  that  of  n  fm':  young 

\'y  i:«  A.M.  ri'zl  niorijIn;.Mhr.  f' Jl'iW  and  fallow,    wii'>    harj    i:\i'\'id\y    h':':n,   till    \iM 

hi'j   a'.oom|ylir«:    \\ti*-   lit    jiri  .on,    aii'i    o/ir  'hrath  •.ir'if.'',  rohuj,  an'l  ^lronJ^      •' Wiiat 

had  rorif'-.',':'l  hi ,  j'Uilt.      i     wajk'r'l    rlown  IiUMri*:;i  h;i'l  ii<;  lo  <ii':  f   h*:':,  f.'«l  'rlioupjii  !" 

lo  lii':  |>M*.'/n,  h'  iiin:'  tiiai  hr/J,   w»:r':  <on-  was  th«:  hrulal  .iIji]  only  (.omm':nl  of  UiC 

fiiiT'l  ill  th';  oiit'-r  p'iiti'yn,  an<|  w':nt  uj;  to  ijiijl':t'«:r. 

th':  iron   p'.at':,  wh'/.':   wi'h:,  oj^'mi   hai ,  a'l-  Sj/aniai  iawi,  in  lln-ory,  ;ir':  ':x'.':«r'iingly 

mil   ;jir  anrj  li,'!;hi.     'i  he    two    ni«:ii    won:  j^oo'l,  .in* i  blrinK'-'*lf  wen:  ih<:y  carried  oul. 

there  awaiting  their   trial  :    th':   one   lay,  Jiut  one  ol  tiie  i^lolH  i%  that  tio  protection 
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is  afforded  to  the  brute  creation,  and  the 
S.P.C.A.  would  find  here  a  prolific  field  for 
its  noble  labors. 

The  Spanish  peasant  seems  absolutely 
to  think  that  his  beast  has  no  feeling,  and 
smiles  incredulously  if  you  endeavor  to 
convince  him  tl'.at  this  is  not  the  case. 
Accordingly  dogs,  cats,  mules,  and  horses 
come  in  for  a  heavy  share  of  stones  and 
blows.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  writer  was 
standing  in  his  courtyard,  while  two 
servants  (criadas)  were  about  to  draw  water 
from  the  well.  A  poor  cat,  or  rather  kit- 
ten, was  clinging  round  the  wcll-roi)e  and 
having  a  game  of  play.  Something  star- 
tled poor  puss ;  she  slij>i)ed,  the  rope  ran 
down  a  few  coils,  and  she  fell  some  thirty 
feet  into  the  well,  into  ten  feet  of  water. 
Both  mother  and  daughter  gave  a  scream 
of  delight,  held  their  hantls  above  their 
heads,  shouting,  "  Pobre  gato !  O  pobre, 
pobre  gato !"  I  told  them  that  poor 
pussy's  life  was  at  stake,  and  urged  them 
to  help  me  to  rescue  it.  This  the  younger 
one  did,  suddenly  becoming  as  serious  as 
she  had  been  trilling  before,  and  with  great 
skill  she  sunk  the  pitcher  under  the  strug- 
gling cat  and  brought  her  safely  to  the 
brink.  Puss  looked  like  a  mad  creature, 
her  eyes  starting  out  of  her  head,  the  pic- 
ture of  wretchedness,  and  both  servants 
joined  in  commiseration.  Suddenly,  shak- 
ing the  wet  off  her,  like  a  housewife  trun- 
dling her  moj-),  puss  rushed  into  the  best 
sala,  and  dashed  about  from  side  to  side  of 
the  newlv-cleaned  room.  In  a  moment 
pity  was  forgotten,  and,  with  loutl  screams 
of  **  Malo  gato  !  malo  gato !"  ("  good  for 
nothing  puss  I")  they  swe])t  the  terrified 
little  animal  into  the  street,  up  which  she 
rushed,  the  pair  sitting  down  shaking 
with  lauG^hter. 

Widi  the  mules  it  is  fir  worse.  They 
work  them  when  lame  or  sick,  beat  them 
cruelly  if  they  are  stu])id,  and  even  bite 
their  ear  until  the  blood  comes. 

As  to  chastising  their  p^t  dogs,  their 
idea  is  peculiar.  The  dog  commits  an  of- 
fense— Af!i(liu\  nuisance — and  an  hour 
afterwards  (when  the  dinner  is  cooked  and 
served  up,  perhai)s)  the  criada  takes  hold 
of  it  by  the  tail,  and  belabors  it  soundly, 
calling  out  "  Malo  pecho !  malo  pecho  I" 
This  is  correction  without  any  attempt  at 
reformation ;  and  I  endeavored  to  explain 
how  the  punishment  might  be  made  r^- 
formatory,  J>ut  I  could  not  get  the  idea 
into  the  criada's  head.     "  No,"  she  said, 


"  I  beat  him  for  his  wickedness :  when  he 
ce^es  to  give  me  trouble,  I  cease  to  beat" 
There  was  no  getting  any  further,  and  I 
gave  the  matter  up. 

Taking  a  criada  into  your  house  is  a 
serious  matter :  they  are  generally  middle- 
aged  women,  or  young  widows  with  one 
child  or  more.  In  the  interior  you  never 
ask  for,  or  receive,  a  character  from  their 
late  mistress.  The  business  is  done  thus : 
you  give  out  that  you  want  a  servant;  and 
three  or  four  at  once  apply  at  the  door : 
you  select  the  most  respectable-looking, 
and  she  comes  in  two  hours*  time,  bring- 
ing her  child,  or  children,  and  her  bed- 
clothes, &c.  She  is  then  fairly  installed, 
and  receives  six  dollars  (i/.  4J.)  per  month, 
finding  her  own  food.  Well  for  the  mas- 
ter and  mistress  if  their  criada  has  no  "  fol- 
lowers," for,  if  so,  she  has  perfect  liberty 
to  have  one  or  more  in  the  kitchen,  smok- 
ing their  ciij^arillos,  until  quite  late  at  night. 
Occasioniilly,  if  the  lover  be  given  to 
drink,  he  will  come  at  the  small  hours  of 
the  night,  and  half  batter  down  the  door, 
shouting  his  lady's  name. 

Some  of  these  women,  however,  arc 
true-hearted,  cleanly  servants ;  and  good 
in  everything  except  nursing.  To  the 
Spaniard  of  tlie  interior,  nursing  is  one  of 
the  occult  sciences,  and  almost  confined 
to  the  llcrmafias  de  la  Caridad,  The 
Spanish  midwife  is  peculiar  too,  her  whole 
object  being  to  spare  the  doctor's  labors, 
and  helj)  nature  before  the  proper  time. 
Much  mischief  is  caused  by  this  premature 
assistance,  which  is  supposed  by  them  to 
"  spare  the  mother  pain." 

It  may  not  be  inapproj^riate  to  subjoin 
two  poems,  of  very  different  character, 
popular  in  many  i)arts  of  Spain,  of  which 
I  have  attempted  a  version. 

«'  KI,  CM  ALAN." 

(The  fish-hawker.) 

A  Song  sung  on  the  Quay  at  Malaga, 


I. 

Yes,  this  hawking  business,  mother, 

Suits  your  Jdsc  very  well; 
On  the  streets  antl  shore  to  loiter 
An«l  his  silver  shoals  to  sell! 

Live  anchovies,  all  a-glowing  I 

Sweet  anchovies,  wno'U  buy  more  ? 
Quick  about  it,  for  Tm  going 
To  I'rancisca,  on  the  shore. 
And  1  can't  keep  any  longer 

From  her  bright  eyes  on  the  shore  I 
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II. 


Poor  I  am,  without  possession. 
Save  this  basket  at  my  feet : 

But  l*m  prouder  far  than  any 

Dandy  sauntering  down  the  street! 
Live  anchovies,  &c. 


III. 


Girls  all  love  the  winsome  hawker, 
Casting  on  him  passion's  eyes  : 

Owning  it*s  a  great  temptation, 
Jos^  turns  away  and  cries 
Live  anchovies,  &c. 


IV. 


Every  day  I  take  Francisca 
Lots  of  money ;  but  to-day 

Not  a  single  fm  I've  sold,  and 
Won't  Francisca  fiiint  away  ! 
Live  anchovies,  &c. 


ALL  SAINTS'  EVE:  A  BALLAD. 
{From  the  ^^  Ecos Nacionahs'*  of  V.  R,  Aguilera.) 

I. 

Hark,  from  yonder  tower  the  grief-bell 
Wakes  the  hamlet  from  its  sleep : 

Bidding,  for  their  loved  and  lost  ones, 
Prayerful  watch  true  mourners  keep. 

Come,  my  child,  and  with  your  mother 
Plead  in  prayer  on  bended  knee  ; 

For  the  soul  of  thy  dear  brother 
Yielded  up  for  Liberty. 

Can  it  be  my  son,  my  pride, 
For  sweet  Liberty  hath  died  ? — 
So — I  know  it ! — O'er  his  head 
Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed ! 

II. 

When,  o'er  yonder  dark'ning  Sierra, 
Peers  the  funeral  moon's  dim  light, 
'"  Go  we  seek  in^thcse  still  valleys 

Flowers  all  wet  with  dews  of  night. 
Which,  for  love  of  him,  to-morrow 

Fragrance  sad  yd  sweet  shall  yield. 
While  deep  voices  hymn  his  glory. 
Haply,  on  some  far-off  field. 

Can  it  be  o'er  him,  so  young, 
That  the  funeral  chant  is  sung? — 
So — 1  know  it ! — O'er  his  head 
Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed ! 

III. 

Tenderly,  poor  lad,  and  often, 

When  beneath  his  tent  he  lay, 
Penned  he  words  my  grief  to  soften. 

And  his  mother's  care  to  allay. 
Wrote  he  once,  "  The  Cross  of  Valor 

On  the  field  this  day  I  won : 
In  the  front,  beneath  the  colors,  ' 

Rough  hands  pinned  it  on  thy  son." 
Mid  the  stalwart  and  the  brave. 
Stood  my  boy  where  colors  wave ! — 

So — I  know  it ! — O'er  his  head 

Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed ! 


IV. 

And  full  many  a  time  he  told  me — 

In  a  merry  way  he  told  : 
Foes  there  are  far  worse  than  armies, 

Scorching  heat,  and  thirst,  and  cold : 
Told  me  how,  half-naked,  hungry. 

Springing  up  at  bugle  call, 
He  would  march  (poor  boy  !)  contented 

For  his  Fatherland  to  fall. 
For  his  land  and.  Liberty, 
Was  my  boy  content  to  die  ? — 

So^I  know  it! — O'er  his  head 

Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed ! 

V. 

Never  will  he  come  :  I  know  it. 

Motherlike,  I  still  hope  on  : 
Though  I  know  th'  accursed  bullet 

Long  ago  struck  down  my  son. 
Yes !  ibut  he  hath  won  rich  guerdon,     • 

Crown  which  saint  and  martyr  wear: 
Children,  All  Saints'  morn  is  breaking, 

Let  it  find  us  still  in  prayer ! 
For  his  soul  ?  son,  can  it  be 
Among  the  dead  I  pray  for  thee  t 

So — I  know  it ! — O'er  his  head 

Holy  peace  the  good  God  shed. 


IX. 


[•        A  SPANISH  CASA  DE  MISERICORDIA. 

No  one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  intense  scorching  tropical 
heat  of  the  Spanish  towns  of  the  interior 
during  the  summer  months.  The  fierce 
sun  smiting  down  on  the  untidy,  and 
often  unpaved  streets  ;  the  blinding  clouds 
of  dust,  so  dense  and  hot  that  horse  and 
rider,  if  caught  on  the  open  sandy  plains, 
are  forced  to  stop,  and  turn  their  backs  to 
the  wind,  that,  rising  in  a  moment  and 
stopping  as  suddenly,  whirls  it  along ;  the 
scarcity  of  good  and  tender  animal  food ; 
— all  these  try  an  English  constitution, 
however  strong  it  be,  terribly ;  and  both 
man  and  beast  rejoice  when  autumn  sets 
in,  and  the  first  cloud  appears  in  the  rainy 
quarter,  not  **  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,'* 
foretelling  in  a  few  days  or  hours  the  down- 
pour of  the  autumnal  rains.  Spain  for 
many  years  has  known  no  summer  so  hot 
as  that  of  1873.  The  thermometer  in 
shaded  rooms  (alas !  that  we  have  no 
Punkahs),  varied  from  87  to  93  and  even 
97  degrees  of  heat ;  man  and  beast,  and 
the  cracking,  gasping  earth,  without  one 
blade  of  green,  alike  cried  out  for  water 
and  for  a  cooler  air,  and  at  last,  though 
late,  it  came. 

The  transition,  however,  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous :  in  one  single  night  the  ther- 
mometer sank  ten  degrees;  the  following 
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nights  it  continued  sinking,  and  for  some 
three  or  four  weeks  befjre  the  rain,  a  bitter 
east  wind  blew,  which  seemed  to  pierce 
one  through  and  tliroucirh. 

Amon^  others  whose  lot  it  was  to  suffer 
from  this,  I  had  a  place:  tiie  Calcnlunx,  or 
low  fever  of  the  country,  pnjstrated  ine, 
and  after  vainly  struggling  a.i^ainst  the  foe, 
I  was  thankful  enough  that  suflicient 
strength,  and  funils,  were  left  me  to  make 
iiiy  escape  to  the  south. 

The  l)right  white  township,  the  blue 
Atlantic,  and  the  thought  of  a  shij)  with 
all  sails  set  for  iMigland,  all  of  which  I 
ha«l  long  coupled  with  the  name  of  Cadiz, 
rose  before  my  eyes  as  in  a  ])leasing  vision, 
and^o  Cadiz  1  took  my  way.  'J'o  a  sick 
man  lew  railway  journeys  are  interesting, 
and  there  seemed  but  little  to  arouse  atten- 
tion ;  the  old  Moorish  towers  rising  here  and 
there,  with  their  little  cluster  of  Spanish 
townships  surrounding  them ;  the  wind- 
swept wastes  after  wastes  ;  the  empty  gul- 
lies, showing  where  the  fierce  torrents  had 
swept  down  ;  these,  with  the  orange  groves 
around  Seville — unknown  in  the  treeless 
wastes  of  the  interior — and  the  briglit  sight 
of  a  Spanish  cavalry  regiment  in  their 
snowy  epaulettes,  flashing  helmets,  and 
crimson  trowsers,  alighting  and  forming 
four-deep  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the 
larger  stations,  were  all  the  points  that 
struck  me  in  a  weary  journey  of  eighteen 
hours.  Thankfully  enough  I  threw  down 
the  window,  and  inhaled  the  fresh  sea- 
breeze  of  Cadiz. 

The  beauty  ofthe  deep  blue  sea,  studded 
with  shipping  ;  the  brightness  ofthe  snow- 
white  houses,  and  lovely  alamedas,  and 
sea-walks,  to  a  stranger  from  the  interior, 
cannot  be  imagined  or  described  ;  it  is 
like  coming  from  darkness  into  light — from 
death  into  life.  The  air,  too,  is  exactly 
the  same,  although  perhaps  a  trifle  milder, 
as  the  air  of  Brighton  on  a  sunny  October 
day,  mild,  and  yet  bracing,  and  exhilarates 
the  sick  man  at  every  stej). 

But  there  was  one  sight  in  Cadiz  that  I 
had  long  yearned  to  see  ;  a  sight  that  once 
seen,  will  never  be  by  me  forgotten,  and 
one  that  should  make  the  name  of  Cadiz 
dear  to  every  true  and  loving  English 
heart.  I  mean  the  Casade  Aliscricordia  ; 
or,  as  it  is  now  called.  El  Hospicio  de  Ca- 
diz. Thither,  on  the  first  day  possible  to 
me,  I  turned  my  steps.  The  exterior  of 
this  institution,  one  of  the  most  bene- 
volent in  the  world,  has  nothing  to  recom- 


mend it.  It  is  simply,  as  "  Murray"  says, 
a  huge  yellow  Doric  pile  (built  by  Tor- 
quato  Cayon)  fronting  the  sea. 

A  knock  at  the  battered  door  soon 
brought  the  porter  to  us,  and  we  were 
standing  within  a  wide  i)aved  quadrangle. 
High  up  written  in  huge  capitals  along 
the  wall,  the  inscrii)lion  (in  Latin)  met  my 
eye — 

*'  This  shall  l)c  my  rest  :  Here  will  I  dwell  :  I 
will  satisfy  Jicr  jx^or  with  bread.'* — Ps.  cxxxi. 

I  could  not  but  remark  the  touching  sig- 
nificance, to  a  religious  mind,  of  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  "  for  ever,"  which  oc- 
cur in  the  original.  It  certainly  was  a 
bright  sermon  on  immortality.  "  Tiiis  Ca- 
sa,"  as  the  sweet  looking  Lady  Superior 
said,  **  is  the  home  of  the  poor — but  not 
for  everT 

The  Ilosjncio  perhaps  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  an  l^nglish  Workhouse  stripped 
of  its  bitterness,  or  at  least,  of  much  of  it, 
and  invested,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
with  many  ])rivileges.  It  is  a  real  rest, 
a  real  home  for  tlie  j)Oor  who  are  "  de- 
cc flics''  (respectable)  ;  a  refuge  for  the 
young  women  who  are  homeless  or  out  of 
place  ;  a  scho',>l  ami  home  for  children  ; 
and  an  asvlum  for  tiie  asred  of  both  sexes. 
The  i)rison  look,  the  y>rison  restrictions, 
the  refractory  ward,  and  the  tramps*  ward 
— all  tliese  are  unknown  at  the  Hospicio 
for  the  '^  decent  ]>oor"  of  Cadiz.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  looked  uj^on  as  a  home  by  the 
hundre<ls  of  both  sexes  who  flock  to  its 
shelter. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  as  I  nait- 
erl  for  a  moment  while  the  porter  went 
to  ask  the  Rectora  to  show  us  over,  were 
the  briglit  faces,  and  the  ringing  laughter 
of  some  fifty  children,  who  were  playing  in 
the  cajjacious  (piadrangle  and  the  beauti- 
fully kei)t  garden  within  the  walls,  where 
the  heliotrope,  dahlia,  geranium,  and  many 
tropical  flowers  were  even  now  in  fall 
bloom.  Air,  light,  and  cleanliness  seemed 
characteristics  of  the  place,  at  the  first 
glance.  In  a  few  moments  the  Rectora 
herself  appeared  with  her  bunch  of  keys — 
the  lady  who  superintends  the  whole  of 
this  large  institution,  and  who  bears  the  ap- 
propriate name  of  Angel  Garcia.  I  told 
her  the  object  of  my  visit,  and  she  seemed 
pleased  at  the  thought  of  her  labors  being 
known  to  an  Englishman,  and  at  once 
took  us  over  the  whole  place,  kindly  ex- 
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plaining  the  working  of  the  Home  down  to 
the  minutest  particulars. 

The  Home  is  supported  by  a  yearly  vo- 
luntary grant  from  the  Town  Government 
(Diputacion  Nacional)  of  Cadiz,  the  near- 
est estimate  that  I  could  obtain  of  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  keeping  it  up  being  5,000/.  per 
annum.  The  actual  number  of  inmates 
at  the  time  was  170  old  men,  92  old  wo- 
men, 444  boys  and  136  girls  from  six  years 
to  twenty  or  thirty,  making  a  total  of  842. 
The  place  is  generally  much  fuller,  the 
number  of  beds  made  up.  or  capable  of  be- 
ing made  up,  being  close  upon  a  thousand. 

The  i)lace  is  open  to  all  who  need  as- 
sistance, on  their  presenting  at  the  door  an 
order  from  the  Town  Government  testify- 
ing that  they  are  decentes. 

The  aged  poor  come  in,  and  Uve  and 
die  here,  surrounded  by  all  the  little  com- 
forts that  old  age  stands  in  need  of ;  if  they 
like,  they  can  go  out  for  a  while  to  visit 
their  friends,  and  return  to  their  home 
again.  On  all  the  Feastdays  (and  their 
names  in  Spain  is  legion)  their  friends  and 
relatives  have  free  access  to  them,  as  well 
as  on  Sundays.  The  friends  may  bring 
them  whatever  they  like  in  the  shape  of 
food  or  wine,  or  if  they  have  money,  they 
can  send  out  and  buy  it  for  themselves. 
The  men  can  have  their  smoke,  as  at  their 
own  house — a  luxury  denied,  and  how 
needlessly  !  in  some  English  Workhouses. 
So  much  for  the  Departamenio  de  Aticianos, 

As  regard  the  Children's  Department, 
Any  child  is  qualified  to  enter  the  Home 
until  it  can  obtain  its  own  living,  who  is 
either  an  orphan,  or  one  of  a  large  and 
poor  family.  They  are  all  divided  into 
classes  :  the  first,  from  six  years  to  eight ; 
next,  eight  to  ten,  none  being  received  un- 
der six  years;  the  next  from  ten  to  twelve; 
the  next  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ;  and  the 
last  from  fifteen  upwards.  Any  parent  can 
come  to  the  Home  and  obtain  leave  of  the 
Rectora  to  take  her  child  home  for  the  day 
from  nine  o'clock  until  the  set  of  sun. 
The  children  are  first  taught  to  read,  write, 
cipher,  and  sing  ;  they  then  are  taught  any 
trade  that  they  or  their  parents  desire.  So 
the  master  tailor  appHes  here  for  an  ap- 
prentice, the  mistress  for  a  servant-maid  ; 
the  bandmaster  of  a  regiment,  too,  finds 
musicians  ready  to  hand,  who  can  play 
clarinet,  hautboy,  fife,  or  drum.  The  in- 
mates wear  no  regular  dress,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  each  class  are  distinguished  by  a 
red,  white,  yellow,  or  blue  stripe  round  the 


collar  of  the  coat  and  round  their  little 
caps. 

Many  of  the  girls  were  servant  maids 
out  of  place.  They  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  Home,  fallen  out  of  place  for  no 
misconduct  of  their  own — for  all  here  are 
decentes — and  came  back  as  to  a  real  true 
home  and  shelter  until  another  opening 
offered  itself.  All,  young  and  old  ("  old  " 
means  forty-five  and  upwards  in  the 
Home),  seemed  bright  and  smiling ;  their 
glossy  hair  braided  as  their  tastes  in- 
clined, their  little  simple  ornaments,  all  had 
a  place.  Plenty  of  exercise  was  to  be  had 
in  the  courtyards,  gymnasium,  and  walks- 
out  on  all  Feast-days  and  Sundays  ;  and 
all  seemed  clean,  contented,  and  well  fed 
and  cared  for.  While  standing  near  the 
door,  a  mother  came  to  take  away  her 
child,  who  certainly  was  not  a  consenting 
party.  She  clasped  the  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter and  of  the  Superior,  and  a  most  touch- 
ing parting  was  to  be  witnessed,  which 
spoke  volumes  for  the  treatment  the  poor 
receive  at  the  Home. 

Having  spoken  of  the  ancianos  and  the 
ninos^  a  word  must  be  said  as  to  outdoor 
relief.  This  is  very  simple  and  merely  an 
adjunct  of  the  plan  carried  out.  Each  day 
from  sixty  to  a  hundred  poor  collect  around 
the  Hospice  door,  and  the  broken  victuals 
are  distributed  among  them,  as  far  as  they 
hold  out.  Some  few  have  a  standing  or- 
der for  a  daily  portion  ;  but  this  is  the  ex- 
ception, and  not  the  rule. 

The  staff  of  attendants  wore  no  particu- 
lar dress.  The  Rectora  was  dressed  sim- 
ply as  a  Spanish  lady,  and  in  mourning. 
The  governesses,  nurses,  and  servants  are 
many  of  them  paid  attendants,  but  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Home  is  done  by  the 
inmates.  In  an  office  within  the  walls 
three  gentlemen  were  busily  writing  and 
settling  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  the 
Home. 

The  whole  management  of  the  domestic 
arrangements,  however,  is  under  the  care 
of  the  Senora  Angel  Garcia,  who  seems 
the  very  model  of  a  Lady  Superior — gen- 
tle, dignified,  cheerful,  and  full  of  bright 
and  sparkling  conversation.  It  was  indeed 
a  privilege  to  be  in  the  company  of  one 
whose  every  word  and  look  was  full  of  be- 
nevolence. There  are  two  doctors  attach- 
ed to  the  Home,  of  whom  the  one  devotes 
himself  exclusively  to  the  patients  within 
the  walls,  the  other  attending  daily  for  con- 
sultations.    Until  a  few  months  ago,  two 
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clergy  lived  within  the  walls,  to  minister  to 
the  sick,  and  offer  prayer,  and  give  religi- 
ous instruction  ;  but  in  the  Revolution  of 
the  summer  they  were  dismissed  and  the 
chapel  laid  in  ruins.*  At  present  only  the 
girls  receive  religious  instructions,  and  for 
the  rest  prayers  are  optional.  The  inmates 
who  desire  it  now,  I  have  been  informed, 
attend  one  of  the  neighboring  churches. 

A  short  time  ago  this  Home  was  to 
have  been  greatly  enlarged,  but  the  good 
work,  alas!  languishes  from  lack  of  funds. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  present  Government 
Avill  take  it  uj),  and  carry  out  an  idea  so 
benevolent. 

The  Commissariat  Department  is  capi- 
tal, beautifully  managed,  and  the  food  ex- 
.  cellently  cooked.  About  this  latter  point 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  as  I  not  only 
saw  but  tasted  the  j)rovend,  which  com- 
mended itself  even  to  the  capricious  appe- 
tite of  a  sick  man.  Each  department  h^s 
a  separate  corridor,  or  dining-room,  and  a 
separate  kitchen ;  while  for  the  whole 
place  there  is  one  huge  store-room.  For 
all  who  arc  well  there  are  three  meals  a 
day,  at  the  hours  of  eight,  two,  and  six. 
The  grown-up  inmates  have  meat,  roasted 
or  boiled,  once  every  day,  and  soup,  bread, 
fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  children  have 
their  soup,  and,  instead  of  "  carne,"  the 
favorite  Sjxmish  dish  called  "  cocida," 
which  may  briefly  be  described  as  mutton 
boiled  to  rags,  with  peas  and  onions  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  meat  from  which  soup  has  been 
taken,  and  is  a  staple  dish  at  all  tables  in 
Spain.  They,  too,  have  their  bread  and 
vegetables.  All  except  the  sick  drink 
water;  for  in  Spain,  both  with  high  and 
low,  water  is  the  chief  drink,  and  they  are 
far  more  j)anicular  here  about  the  spring 
from  which  their  water  comes  than  an 
English  squire  is  about  the  quality  of  his 
port.  The  soup  is  excellent  :  rice  and 
tomatoes  and  onions  formed  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  huge  cauldron  into  which  I 


*  Amoni;  the  other  »icts  of  the  summer  Kcvohi- 
tion,  visitors  to  Cach'z  should  know  that  the  three 
undoubted  Murillos — among  them  that  great  art- 
ist's hutiiwrk  (for  lie  fell  from  the  ladder  just  as  it 
was  comi»leted,  and  received  the  injuries  which 
caused  hi«;  death),  the  Marriage  of  Santa  Catalina 
— pictures  which  have  always  been  preserved  in 
the  Convent  De  los  Caj)uchinos,  were  taken  away 
by  force,  and  placed  in  the  Museum,  where  they 
now  hang ;  thus,  I  suppose,  being  converted  from 
ecclesiastical  to  civil  properly.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  intention. 


dipped,  while  curry,  cutlets,  and  other  deli- 
cacies were  being  carried  off  as  portions 
for  the  sick.  On  P'east-days,  all  the  in- 
mates have  wine. 

So  much  for  the  cooking  department 
It  would  have  gladdened  an  English 
housewife's  heart  to  see  the  ample  and 
good  fare,  or  to  enter  the  Dispensa,  or 
store-room,  and  see  the  huge  vats  of  Val- 
de-Penas  (the  rough,  red,  wholesome  wine 
of  the  interior),  the  strings  of  garlic  round 
the  wall,  the  sacks  of  garvancos  (a  kind  of 
pea,  for  soup),  and  the  shelves  of  clean 
massive  crockery,  each  cup  or  plate  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "  Caritas,  Casa  de 
AliscriconUa  dc  Cadiz,^^ 

As  to  the  Sleeping  Arrangements.  These 
are  especially  attended  to.  All  sleep  in 
separate  iron  beds,  on  the  upper  storeys. 
All  sleep  according  to  age,  or  as  it  is  called, 
their  different  classes.  With  these  from 
six  to  eight  nurses  sleep,  or  sit  up  nightly. 
All  the  rooms  are  lit  by  oil  lamps;  all 
have  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
beds  in  them,  with  soft  mattresses  and 
blankets,  snowy  sheets,  and  colored  cover- 
lets. The  rooms  are  all  ventilated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  walls  ;  nor  did  I  trace,  even 
in  the  infirmaries,  a  suspicion  even  of  dis- 
agreeable or  polluted  air.  The  windows 
are  all  on  one  side  of  the  Dormitories,  and 
are  high  and  broad.  The  walls,  as  usual 
in  Spanish  houses,  are  whitewashed,  with 
a  row  of  enamelled  blue  tiles  along  the 
bottom.  The  inmates  of  the  Home  all 
rise  at  six,  and  repair  to  bed  at  seven. 
' :  There  are  several  Infirmary  Wards. 
One,  which  I  noticed  especially,  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  those  suffering  from  skin 
diseases.  The  number  of  bedridden  men 
and  women  (the  two  sexes  live  on  dif- 
ferent sides  of  the  quadrangle)  seemed  to 
me  about  ninety  in  all ;  these  were  eating 
curry,  working  with  coarse  materials,  or  sip- 
ping their  wine  or  chocolate,  or  chatting 
to  the  comely  nurse ;  all  seemed  cheer- 
ful and  contented,  and  every  face  bright- 
ened as  the  Rectora  drew  near. 

The  Schoolrooms,  the  Gymnasium,  the 
Music-rooms — of  which  last  there  seemed 
many — were  in  beautiful  order,  although 
there  was  no  lack  of  noisy  children  about 
them.  So  "  free  and  easy"  did  the  chil- 
dren seem  in  the  presence  of  their  supe- 
riors, that  in  one  room  where  some  fifty 
were  learning  the  military  drill,  in  shirt- 
sleeves and  bare  legs,  some  half  dozen 
ran  up  to  me,  and  fairly  dragged  the 
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"  Ingleesi"  by  his  hands  across  the  drill- 
room. 

Music  is  taught  twice  a  day ;  every  sort 
of  brass  instrument,  as  well  as  singing,  and 
this  is  very  popular  with  the  young  folk. 
Might  not  the  same  plan  be  adopted  in 
our  own  workhouses  with  good  effect  ? 

We  were  just  about  taking  leave,  having 
looked  at  the  long,  clean  lavatories,  the 
cabinets  of  work  sewn  for  the  Home  by 
the  girls,  and  the  bright  garden,  and  the 
lovely  stretch  of  blue  sea  from  the  Dormi- 
tories, when  the  Rectora  said,  "  You  have 
not  yet  seen  the  workshops."  In  two 
minutes  we  were  in  a  new  world.  One 
workshop  opened  into  another ;  the  black- 
smith's anvil  rang,  the  carpenter's  hammer 
thudded,  the  tailor  and  clothmaker  were 
hard  at  work,  the  shoemaker's  shop 
seemed  decked  out  for  the  streets.  In 
each  little  workshop  was  one  skilled 
master-worker,  and  working  away,  as  ap- 
prentices, were  the  boys  of  the  Home, 
each  learning,  with  a  smiling  face,  his 
several  trade.  *'  We  work  only  for  the 
Home,"  said  one  maestro  to  me,  "  and 
everything  for  the  Home  is  done  on  the 
premises.'' 

If  anyone  thinks  this  a  highly-colored 
sketch,  let  him,  if  he  can,  see  the  Casa 
de  Misericordia  for  himself,  and  spend 
three  hours  within  its  walls  with  Angel 
Garcia.  It  can  be  visited  on  any  day  by 
anyone  presenting  a  card,  and  asking  for 
the  Rectora,  and  he  can  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  workings.  It  is 
called  usually  now,  "  El  Hospicio  de  Ca- 
diz." 

As  I  took  leave  of  the  Rectora,  and 
thanked  her  for  devoting  so  many  hours 
to  instruct  a  stranger,  she  said,  "  I  de- 
serve no  thanks ;  this  place  is  my  sphere 
of  duty  and  of  pleasure,  and  you  also 
seem  interested  in  works  of  charity.  Fare- 
well." 

Once  more ;  ere  I  passed  through  the 
spacious  doorway,  the  inscription  above 
quoted  caught  my  eye,  and  I  felt  that  had 
my  lot  been  a  less  blissful  one — had  it 
been  my  lot  to  be  one  of  the  Spanish 
homeless  poor — I,  too,  should  thankfully 
echo  the  psalmist's  words,  and  say,  "  Hie 
requies  mea  :  hie  habitabo." 

X. 

MINOR   CHARITIES   OF    CADIZ. 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  sights  in  this 


great  city  is  that  the  street  corners  and  the 
church  steps  are  in  great  measure  free 
from  the  shoals  of  beggars  who  stand  or 
sit  at  every  street  comer,  and  under  eVery 
scrap  of  shade,  in  the  towns  of  the  interior. 
It  is  a  very  sad  sight  to  see  there  the  fearful 
amount  of  utter  helpless,  shiftless  misery, 
which  one  has  not  the  power  to  relieve ; 
and  to  hear  every  five  minutes  the  pitiful 
appeal  made  by  the  widowed,  the  maimed, 
the  lame,  and  the.  blind  :  "  Por  1'  amor 
de  Dios — muy  poquito" — ("  For  the  love 
of  God,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  a  v^y 
Httle"). 

In  the  interior,  so  great  is  the  press  of 
poverty,  that  the  rich  and  benevolent  in 
many  of  the  towns  give  out  that,  on  a 
certain  day  in  every  week,  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten,  bread  and  copper 
money,  and*  scraps  will  be  given  away ; 
and  on  the  set  morning  the  gateway  is 
lined  with  suppliants,  quietly  waiting  for 
the  expected  portion.  Here,  however, 
the  Casas  de  Misericordia,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  the  charitable — coupled  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  Church,  which  has 
more  in  her  power  here  than  in  the  inte- 
rior— do  much  to  diminish  this  wholesale 
begging. 

Let  me  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  some 
of  the  smaller  works  of  mercy  here : — 

Overlooking  the  bright  expanse  of  sea 
near  the  fishmarket  stands  a  cleanly, 
whitewashed  but  unpretending,  house, 
bearing  over  the  door  the  inscription 

*'  Casa  de  Hermanos  de  la  Caridad," 

("  House  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity"). 
Entering  in,  I  found  the  hall  or  courtyard 
— for  the  houses  here  are  all  built  in  a 
square  round  the  hall,  which  is  open  to 
the  blue  sky,  and  usually  full  of  tropical 
shrubs  in  huge  wooden  vessels — most 
tastefully  laid  out.  with  flowers,  palm-trees, 
and  aromatic  flowering  shrubs,  growing  in 
profusion,  quite  unlike  the  bare  walls 
which  one  unhappily  associates  with 
Houses  of  Mercy.  One  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  attired  in  the  dress  of  her  Order 
(S.  Vicente  de  P.),  kindly  off*ered  to  take 
me  over  her  hospital — for  such  the  Casa 
was.  It  is  a  large  house,  taken  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  benevolent  private  individuals — 
the  Hermanos  de  la  Caridad — and  devoted 
entirely  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  who  cannot, 
from  poverty,  or  the  number  of  their  fami- 
ly, or  scarcity  of  work,  receive  the  medical 
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skill  and  the  diet  and  nursing  they  re- 
quire, at  their  own  homes. 

The  Iio5i)ital  niakcs  up  loo  beds,  of 
which  fifiv-cight  were  oi:cui;ied  at  the 
time  of  1:1  V  vi>ii.  It  is  eniirelv  fur  suffer- 
ers  01  the  nialu  sex.  in  ere  being  a  sister 
institution  devoiL-il  to  suffcrini;  women. 
'J'ne  I'lan  on  which  it  is  carried  out  is  a 
sirikini;  one.  and  one.  1  think,  unknown  in 
Kncland.  It  is  as  follows :  Fortv  benevo- 
1  c n :  J '  L- ;■.-  <  s : s . ;  n  -^  :i  i  •  f  > o :  u  -*  a : "li ; :  ei  1  c e.  =  e  c- i  p.  l: 
how  many  I'i  their  iio-.Terbroiivjrs  were  un- 
able w::j:i  >ick  to  com:n.i:v:  ai  ihcir  coni- 
f-.r/ij-^r:  .v.im-js.  un  bjar-i  t!:c:r  sl.iv-.s  iyin^^ 
in  l". ar I ; ':>r.  i'.'-. e  co:r. fort >.  •':  i: i^ :.  an ■ :  i  n edic ?.l 
skill  wl::..  I1  liivv  n;:e'.:ed.  l-.iujhi  t!;:s  larLre 
h  .'iise.  ar-i  fine  i  ::  U'"i  as  a  h'^^ijitn)  f>r  tiie 
z:c,:r.ir..  '..v.'y.-n  -..f  hu;1i  cas^rs.     ll  was  in- 

^a  ••  ■«■■ 

le.: ..;:  *     .  »   l*..%J    Ax.  i*' -l    v^  !.»*:;  L..ii.\    i..;vr  \k:T\ 

: OCT.  i".  r  w/. ..:n  (^'.iL/i  ;.s  they  arc  I'.iere  arc 
'^:•?y^.^■,  ^  ut  :'•  jr/viic  a!;:J  ^.tr  two  ':!s- 
i:z\:\  \\:,T-j<:  nr^^:,  a.:  w!:.-i  •  yS.  i  nut  a:Yl»rd 

-         •  ■  ■  1         *    '1 

I'J  1'..  •    .1    .:   ^  .:■  ■' .    '.  ,t. .  T  >  \  .5.1.?.  I.!  ■  I    r•^k..i- 
-   ■*'  •-  "  1  '1" 

M 

\t-      ^r>    ^"i    »"      •■    r.  *       ■••    ."-        .-'•      '    •'<\^,t    -^t-     ->-        w    ff 


I  ** 


...    -        -  .*    -      .^     Tr-'-MVi      t"      r    I       ■-•.!    •      1!"* 

•  •>>.«  k«.'*  •>«'«.aiallF  .*  «ta..J.  ill 

**'"".■->.     '  "•   .'■•-*.'     "w-j    '  r^ '*    -»     "I"''      ■     ■■•:■: 

•    •  ■  •  •  ■       - 

reiV^r  ::.  -i..k:^cs>  f-T  .ul  i::e  '■»:-;  c:::j^" 
i' .'  tj-[  :::..'.  :r  ;■  *jr\.  w:. . if-j  frlrrvi-  ■  ir  r;:- 

T**!- •■•.-■■•■  •      r*:*      ;k'*»^i  T  n       •"•i  ■  '^\-      i""^  »■  '-< 

i-.r?-    •..  *    -J.     .;:j.  ^  I'l    V_ r.w\    i-.w-.j*  w.  1  L> 

&.*■-«    k  h-^        >■■.•!        k.  b«       ■■■iftL        -'-i^  i        L       «\.««       «       ^   i      *    '     ^    '     »       m 

••*  ■■         --*■  "Z-'J        •*-■       J".-**       V     *."*''        1"^       '1^        *l*--*"w 

... 

I    ■ ..  ^ ■  •  ■—      -    - ■-.,  -^ •  t-_T^ •■—'.-'  i'*-'*   •  -*•"  •""■-•n 

in  -  •-      *—   .  '•••%         •  -,       ^      -  1-*  ,■-       yr.M  -       ^-C  ■;  ^    •--.■       '  '   T       ""* 

i..c.cr    ->   .  y..j    .. .'       ..'.:.'•..    1.    '..'.'1.     »-.i*-.l    I.O 
"—•■•■_■',■■■„.'    .'■-...    *-     .  "•-"c'^  'i    "»    Vr-  ■"    I    ""w 

•Mil.......  ..  ^.a        ...  >._.«  .1.^.^        t~         ..         1       .<~s  1.«>I« 

I  .A        ^.\.....  .«        ••■>       .        ..■_  >....  ..  l«.b       «■  •  •■       'i 

r :    ..;    r*.  ■.■... i  .-.rw    cr.*.^.i    r^v  .%«.•: it ».i    ^il 

t 

>ev-r.  :  by  wl^ite  d:mi;y  ri;r:.:ins.  vmi  iii  u 
b.irs  .^:\^-.i:  live  foot  h-^h.  b^i'.^.c  tii.jvxn 
V. r .^ u :i ..:  : 'r. e  p a : i o n i *s  b ev i  . '.:  1 . i s  w : ', I .  n v\ k 
inc  a  V.cM  and  liide  airv  vi^mu.  oron  to 
;he  Cvi/.nc.  The  noaiv^i  aiMMi^uli  I  h;no 
seen  to  ihis  w.is  in  >rlu>oi  li.ns  at  St. 
Peter's  coilec;e.  Ra^lUw.  where  e.uh  b-^v 
h.\s\  .1  separate  "  eubu  lo"  of  liie  same 
kiuii. 


The  whole  appearance  of  the  place  be- 
tokened peace,  comfort,  and  kindliness — 
nay,  more,  cheerfulness.  The  men  were 
some  of  tliem  sitting  up  in  bed  drinking  their 
soup  or  eaiinj;  their  curry,  with  a  good  co- 
pa  of  reri  wine  by  their  side.  Others  were 
saunterincj  about,  reailing,  or  chatting. 

Next,  we  visited  the  surgeon's  room, 
and  most  beautifully  and  perfectly  was  it 
fitted  \\\y.  I  noticed  several  glass  cases 
full  of  in^-truinent.^i,  medicine,  6ic.,  and  a 
c:oucii  for  oi>»c rating,  of  the  shape,  or  near- 
ly so.  that  J  liavc  observed  at  some  of  the 
London  liosj^itals.  The  khchen  was 
beautifully  clean,  with  a  capital  range ;  it 
was  full  of  bustle — for,  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  <:ift*erent  sorts  of  dinners,  to  suit 
the  various  tastes  of  the  poor  sick  fellows, 
were  bein::  carried  away. 

'•  Take  which  you  like."  said  the  smil- 
ing .Nster  of  Merry,  who  was  my  compa- 
nion :  and  I  can  answ^rr  for  the  excellence 
of  the  fare.  .Among  the  favorites  were 
currij  \  r:i  e  and  mutton,  cutlets,  boiled 
bee-',  and  frij'i  r-jtatoes.  and  tomato  soup, 
an«i  ricj  soup — ih.e  fav.Tite  "  sopa  d'arroz" 
of  t'i-is  country-. 

'lhen«.e.  to  seethe  convalescents  dining. 
In  a  I'iT.z.  cheL-rf'.il  room,  ill  ere  they  were, 
looking  -.ver  the  bri=:':u  b'.ue  sea.  and  eat- 
in;:  heartily,  an;',  try::^::  to  talk.  For  they 
c '. » i:  1  ■  i  o n  1  y  // r .  1  h  j y  were  men  from  every 
cliinj  and  of  manv  loniiues.  for  this  insti- 
t -.it ion  takes  in  a*.',  alike :  an  English  sailor, 
w:^..  had  fallen  from  the  mast,  and  whose 
ca;  tain  paid  for  hi:n  :  one  or  two  Finland- 
ers  in  the  san^.e  c.;?.- :  an  American,  from 
••  Ph::.-.-ie:j.hy.'*  r.>  he  said  :  one  or  two 
M.'ors.  and  several  Spaniards,  made  up 
this  strange  la:  cheerful  dinner-party. 
The  Americ.^.n  to'.i  me  *•  they  were  very 
comfortable  ou.~.rters."  with  a  genuine 
n  e  w  -  coil  r.  ir  V  t  »v  an  z. 

a  ^ 

Ihe  liny  eha:  el  is  a  re.Vi  gem  in  its  way 
— ^ory.  v^rv  s:n,ill.  bv-t  very  cosily,  the 
wh.v^le  v\i:inc  a: v.:  walls  being:  of  carved 
br.'.ss.  .\  Roman  C.^.th  .^lic  clergyman  per- 
torms  r.i\:r.e  service  every  morning. 

ri'.e  wh.xMe  xxo^k  is  done  by  seven  su- 
per-.n:  ending  S  sters  o:  Mercy  of  the  Order 
;:i\ne  nun'.-.o-.u.i.  «hose  smiling  faces  are 
a  modi  I  no  in  :>.  em  selves.  Thev  wear  a 
simvio  Mai  k  *i:vss,  rl.iin  black  cross,  and 
w:*.:io  >:.v.v>.e.l  vm;  e  or  collar:  and  if  they 
haxe  any  pv;.;x\  .:  seems  to  me  it  is  to  do 
iio.^d.  I'i*.e\  l:.'.\v\  1  l^lieve.  four  or  five 
men  svM\ar.;>  fcr  the  work  of  the  Casa. 

.\re  not    ins:i;u;ions    on    this    system 
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needed  in  England,  where,  for  a  small 
sum,  even  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  slen- 
der means,  living  perhaps  in  lodgings  or 
the  like,  might  find  a  home,  and  not  for- 
feit their  self-rrespect  by  being  dependent 
wholly  on  charity  ? 

This  hospital  is  in  the  Plaza  de  S.  Juan 
de  Dios,  close  to  the  fmit  and  fish  mar- 
kets. The  stranger  who  seeks  to  see  it 
will  be  courteously  shown  over  it,  and  al- 
lowed to  leave  an  offering  for  the  benefit 
of  its  inmates. 

The  next  institution  of  charity  (Casa  de 
Caridad)  to  which  I  bent  my  steps  was  of 
a  sadder  character,  as  the  inscription  over 
its  heavy  portals  showed.  It  was  the 
"  Casa  de  Dementes,"  or,  as  these  smaller 
asylums  are  called  by  the  common  people 
in  this  country,  the  "  Casa  de  Locos,"  the 
word  "  loco"  being  equivalent  to  the  Eng- 
lish phrase  "  cracked."  I  presented  my 
order  of  admittance,  which  is  a  necessary 
document,  and  may  be  obtained  by  any 
English  gentleman  who  desires  to  see  it 
for  higher  motives  than  those  of  idle  curi- 
osity, of  the  courteous  director  of  El  Hos- 
picio  de  Cadiz,  the  two  being  sister  insti- 
tutions, and  situated  not  far  from  each 
other.  The  spectacle  in  the  little  hall  was 
a  sad  one.  In  the  door  opening  into  the 
ample  courtyard,  where  the  lunatics  take 
their  exercise,  is  a  tiny  grating,  with  a  slid- 
ing panel,  on  which  a  porter  keeps  guard. 
Through  this  the  friends  of  the  unhappy 
inmates  are  always  allowed  to  see  them 
and  speak  with  them,  admittance  to  a 
closer  interview  being  only  admissible  by 
an  order  from  the  doctor,  certifying  that 
it  will  produce  no  ill  effects.  As  a  rule,  I 
was  told  by  those  who  have  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Casa,  the  visits  of  their  friends 
or  relations  have  a  tendency  to  excite  and 
unsettle  the  patients. 

In  the  little  vestii)ule  a  sorrowing 
group  was  sitting,  each  awaiting  their  turn 
to  look  in  and  speak  a  word  to  some 
loved  one  through  the  narrow  grating. 
One  was  a  poor  and  careworn  mother, 
who,  so  my  guide  told  me,  came  every 
day,  rain  or  shine,  sick  or  well,  to  bring 
the  little  luxuries  she  could  spare  from  her 
scanty  table,  to  the  son  who  had  once 
worked  for  her,  and  could  work  no  more. 
The  next  was  a  father,  wlfo  made  a  week- 
ly visit  also  to  his  son.  One  or  two 
others,  a  youth,  and  two  young  Spanish 
girls,  were  there ;  they,  too,  came  con- 
stantly at  stated  times,  to  bring  "  alimen- 


tos"  (provisions)  to  their  "  loco."  The 
head  porter,  who  is  a  kind  of  master  of  the 
Casa,  soon  appeared,  and  with  him  a  bux- 
om and  smiling  elderly  "  Hermana  de 
Caridad"  (Sister  of  Mercy),  dressed  in 
black,  with  white  hood  and  cape,  and  ro- 
sary. The  "  maestro"  was  a  fine,  hand 
some  young  Spaniard,  of  some  five-and- 
thirty  summers,  with  a  bright,  gentle 
smile,  a  keen  eye  that  looked  one  through 
and  through.  He  seemed  firm,  and  confi- 
dent enough,  and  all  the  inmates  seemed 
very  fond  of  him. 

The  asylum  was  formerly  a  convent ;  it 
has  ample  premises,  and  garden,  and  a 
sea- view  on  one  side.  It  is,  however,  only 
a  small  asylum,  making  up  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  or  seventy  beds.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  the  inmates  numbered 
ninety-seven  men  and  fifty-three  women. 
Of  these  inmates  some  are  idiots,  some 
raving  mad,  some  monomaniacs.  The 
asylum  is  for  rich  and  poor  alike ^  although 
their  privileges  and  indulgences  vary  ac- 
cording to  their  rates  of  payment.  Thus, 
sixteen  of  the  men  and  seven  of  the  women 
were  of  gentle  birth,  and  paid  for  liberally 
by  their  friends.  These  have  each  a  sepa- 
rate bedroom,  with  arm-chair,  table,  books, 
and  any  little  luxury  of  the  kind,  such  as 
wine,  better  food,  and  the  like.  In  some 
cases,  where  the  relatives  of  these  "  par- 
ticulares,"  as  they  are  called,  live  on  the 
spot,  they  send  the  dinners,  &:c.,  from 
their  own  table ;  in  other  cases,  they  pay 
some  one  to  supply  them  with  what  is 
needful,  and  suited  to  their  former  posi- 
tion. 

The  majority  of  the  inmates  are  poor, 
and  are  paid  for  by  the  Government  of  the 
Provincia  at  a  fixed  rate  per  head.  Their 
friends  can  also  supply  or  pay  for  little 
extra  luxuries,  as  tobacco,  wine,  and  the 
like.  This  system  of  allowing  the  relative:} 
of  anyone  under  confinement  to  bring 
them  nourishment  is  also,  I  am  assured, 
allowed  in  many  of  the  prisons  of  Spain. 
The  payment  for  rooms  and  attendance, 
without  food,  is  at  the  rate  of  \od.  per 
diem,  which  includes  medical  advice. 

The  law  in  Spain  forbids,  under  severe 
penalties,  any  private  person  to  keep  an 
insane  person  in  his  or  her  house ;  and  it 
also  decrees  that  the  Provincia  of  an  insane 
person  shall  maintain  him,  if  his  friends 
are  unable  to  do  so.  Thus,  one  little 
chamber,  with  arm-chair  and  writing-table, 
was  inhabited  by  a  captain  in  the  army, 
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seized  with  madness  at  Manilla ;  another, 
by  a  wife  Of  a  man  of  good  position ;  and 
the  like. 

Many — a  great  many — of  the  men  get 
better,  and  leave  the  asylum,  the  Sister 
told  me,  perfectly  sane ;  but,  she  added,  to 
my  surprise,  very  few  of  the  women  re- 
cover perfectly.  I  cannot  account  for 
this,  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  but  I  fully 
believe  it  to  be  true,  as  the  women  seemed 
far  worse  than  the  men. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the 
sexes  occui)y  each  a  sei)arate  wing  of 
the  Casa.  The  rooms  for  the  **  parti- 
culares,"  and  for  those  who  need  a  sepa- 
rate bedroom  for  safetv's  sake,  are  about 
four-and-a-half  yartis  square,  with  windows 
(barred)  of  fair  si/e,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 
It  struck  me  that  there  was  no  glass  in 
these  windows ;  but  in  Si)ain,  amon.i;  the 
houses  of  the  common  peoj)le,  in  the  in- 
terior, at  least,  glass  in  the  windows  is  by 
no  means  considered  a  necessary.  The 
writer  of  this,  when  taking  his  own  house 
in  the  interior,  had  to  add  .i^lass  himself  to 
his  windows.  The-  fare  of  the  inmates  who 
come  un<ler  the  usual  rules  of  the  asylum 
seems  to  be  on  a  sufticiently  generous 
scale,  viz.  al  eight,  suup  (uf  meat)  and  a 
small  loaf;  at  12.30,  rice  or  vermicelli 
soup,  and  bread  and  meat,  with  a  little 
wine  on  certain  days,  as  feast-days,  or 
linder  medical  advice ;  and  coffee  or  soup 
at  seven.  Their  exercise  is  taken  in  the 
ample  oj)cn  courtyard  or  quadrangle  of 
the  building,  whillier  the  men  are  all  turned 
in,  as  soon  as  they  like,  after  breakfast. 
They  are  allowed,  for  amusement,  news- 
papers, cards,  and  cigarillos.  Nearly  all 
the  women  t:ike  to  smoking,  and  enjoy  it, 
after  a  few  months  in  the  asvlum.  '•  It 
trancpiilli/es  tliem,"  said  one  of  my  con- 
ductors. 

Tw{;  doctors,  one  for  each  sex,  live 
within  the  walls  of  tlie  C:isa;  a  clergyman 
also  is  in  constant  re>i(lcnce.  The  rest  of 
the  staff  consists  of  ninj  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
five  men,  and  the  same  number  of  women, 
servants. 

Tlie  corridor,  or  dining-room  in  both 
wings  of  the  Casa  was  bright  and  clean, 
the  inmates  (save  the  "  particulares"  and 
the  "  furiosos,"  who  dine  in  their  own 
rooms)  (Uning  all  together,  t'ne  only  thing 
noticeable  being  that  fingers  and  spoons 
alone  are  allowable  in  eating.  The  dor- 
mitories, with  iron  bedsteads  and  comfort- 
able bedclothes,   were    airy    and   bright, 


and,  be  it  remarked,  forty-five  of  these 
men  sleep  without  any  partition  in  one 
dormitory  together ;  others  in  rooms  hold- 
ing fifteen  or  ten  beds;  and  the  same 
seemed  the  case  with  the  women,  though 
not  in  such  numbers.  This  struck  me 
much  at  the  time  of  visiting.  Of  course 
one  or  two  attendants  are  in  the  rooms. 
It  certainly  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the 
majority  were  in  no  sense  violent  lunatics. 

The  infirmaries  were  clean,  warm,  and, 
to  all  aj)i)earance,  comfortable. 

Thence  to  the  large  room,  where  the 
female  lunatics  assemble.  Here,  I  con- 
fess, I  was  greatly  shocked :  the  wretchedly 
low — I  was  going  to  write  villanous — 
type  of  face,  old  and  young,  herding  to- 
gether, doing  nothing ;  the  inarticulate 
sounds,  chattering  and  screaming  like 
parrots  or  monkeys;  the  e,igerness  with 
which  they  ran  at  me,  and  clutched  hold 
of  my  hands  and  coat — all  were  very 
awful — beyond  description,  awful.  There 
were  thirty-five  girls  and  women  in  this 
room.  'I'he  gentle  voice  and  presence  of 
La  Hcrmana  Sorpibd  soothed  them  a 
little ;  thev  all  clustered  round  her  like  bees. 
One  was  weeping  hysterically  in  a  sepa- 
rate room,  but  the  sound  filled  the  sala. 
They  followed  us  to  the  door,  one  cling- 
ing tight  to  my  arm,  until  the  "  maestro" 
gently  disengaged  her  grasp.  I  could 
hardlv  brini;  mvself  to  see  the  last  sad 
si)ectacle,  the  rooms  of  the  "  furiosos,"  or 
violent.  Only  two  were  tenanted :  the 
unhaj)py  inmate  of  one  was  shouting  like 
a  wild  beast,  shaking  his  hands  in  the  air 
in  his  fren/y,  and  stamping  up  and  down 
the  narrow  room.  Seeing  us,  he  rushed 
at  the  grating,  and  the  fearful  sight  of  his 
face  T  pray  (iod  1  may  never  again  behold. 
He  had  killed  a  man  some  two  years  ago. 
lie  was  a  *'  religious  monomaniac,"  the 
gentle-faced  Sister  said.  "  Ah,  senor," 
she  added,  *'  this  is  muy  triste,  muy  triste!** 
('*  very,  very  bitter").  I  could  but  thank 
God  that  I  had  not  to  look  on  such  a  sight 
every  day.  Vet  one  more  thought  arose. 
How  noble,  how  devoted,  how  Christian- 
like is  the  life  of  these  Sisters,  some  of 
them  of  tender  age  and  gentle  birth,  who 
si)end  their  whole  lives  among  these,  the 
unha])piest,  the  most  afflicted,  the  most 
hopeless  of  all  tfce  human  race,  and  that 
without  reward ! 

The  faults  of  this  Casa  struck  me  as 
twofold — (1)  the  insufficient  amusement, 
and   not  nearly  suthcient  work — such  as 
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gardening — for  the  afflicted  inmates;  (2) 
the  absence  of  padded  rooms  for  the 
"  furiosos/' 

The  merits  seemed  to  me  to  be  also 
twofold — (i)  the  inestimably  humanizing 
effect  which  the  ministrations  and  mere 
presence  of  these  Sisters  must  have,  espe- 
cially on  the  men ;  (2)  the  advantage  of 
the  relations  being  allowed  to  bring 
little  luxuries  for  these  their  afflicted  breth- 
ren and  sisters. 

A  few  words,  before  I  close,  on  the 
Hospital  for  Women — the  sister  institution 
to  that  for  men.  The  "  Hospital  de  Mu- 
jeres"  is  situated  in  the  street  bearing  its 
name,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing. Its  wide  courtyard  is  filled,  as  at  the 
"  Hospital  de  los  Hombres,"  with  exotic 
shrubs  and  flowers:  the  graceful  white 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  the  trompeta,  the 
platanos  of  Havannah,  the  camellia  fran- 
cessa,  with  adelfas  and  aureolas,  made  a 
bright  and  rich  show.  The  priest  was  at 
the  gateway,  and,  with  true  Spanish  cour- 
tesy, bade  us  welcome. 

This  Casa  de  Misericordia  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Carmelitas  de  la  Caridad  (Car- 
melite Sisters),  of  whom  there  are  ten  in 
residence,  wlio  do  nearly  all  the  work  of 
the  institution*  with  their  own  hands.  One 
of  them,  in  her  brown  stuff  dress,  blue 
serge  apron,  white  hood,  and  black  cross, 
showed  us  over  the  building. 

Very  noticeable  in  these  lofty  white- 
washed dormitories  and  salas  was  the  ef- 
fect of  the  introduction  of  color.  At  reg- 
ular intervals,  paintings  on  encaustic  tiles 
were  let  into  the  walls,  all  representing 
religious  subjects.  In  one  sala  were  the 
fourteen  *'  Stations  of  the  Cross,"  in  blue 
and  buff.  The  bed-heads  were  painted 
dark  green,  witii  little  yellow  crosses  at 
the  head.  The  coverlets  were  buff,  with 
the  escudo  of  the  Virgin  stamped  upon 
them  in  white.  Small  oil-paintings  also 
were  hung  round  the  walls,  and  many 
other  trifling  and  inexpensive  ornaments. 
The  effect  was  exceedingly  pretty.  This 
Casa  contains  seventy  beds,  thirty-five  of 
which  are  in  one  lofty  room.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  the  inmates  numbered  about 
fifty. 

The  classes  who  come  here  are  three- 
fold :  first,  the  very  poor,  who  are  received 
for  nothing ;  the  funds,  however,  are  so 
deficient  that  very  few  can  be  received. 
It  was  a  sad  thing  to  know  that,  some  few 
years  back.  Government  and  Church  could 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIX.,  No.  3 


give,  and  did  give  liberally,  and  these  in- 
stitutions were  filled,  and  now  no  funds 
are  forthcoming!  The  second  class  are 
aged  women,  who  have  a  little  money, 
and  prefer  to  spend  their  old  age  in  the 
Casa,  and  die  there.  The  third  class  are 
the  sick  members  of  moderately  well  off 
families,  who  cannot  afford  to  maintain 
them  at  home,  and  can  provide  for  them 
far  better  and  more  cheaply  here.  Both 
these  last  classes  pay  a  fixed  sum  weekly. 

There  is  a  ward  for  infectious  diseases, 
and  one  for  accidents. 

Two  doctors  and  one  clergyman  live 
in  the  Casa.  In  each  ward  is  a  small 
altar  for  praying.  One  of  the  rooms,  used 
for  various  purposes,  is  a  very  fine  one,  in 
size  22  yards  by  34,  and  very  lofty,  with  a 
row  of  marble  pillars,  and  enormous  win- 
dows. Armchairs  and  tables  were  spread 
about  it. 

Next  I  visited  the  kitchen.  It  was 
"  comida  time,"  and  a  gratifying  sight  it 
was  to  see  the  well-dressed  Senoras  of  the 
town — evidently  persons  of  respectable 
position — themselves  taking  the  dinners  to 
their  mother  or  sister,  or  whatever  relation 
they  might  have  in  the  Casa.  They  fairly 
vied  in  activity  with  the  ten  bustling  litde 
"  madres."  Relations  are  admitted  to  sit 
with  their  sick  at  any  time. 

Two  arrangements  I  remarked  that 
were  wholly  new  to  me. 

First,  the  advantage  of  the  introduction 
of  color  into  the  wards,  as  above-men- 
tioned. Secondly,  the  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  the  bed-ridden,  by  which  privacy 
is  secured  to  each. 

I'he  whole  atmosphere  of  this  hospital 
was  deeply  religious.  On  all  the  crockery 
was  stamped — not  the  name  or  coat  of 
arms  of  the  Casa,  but — the  escudo  de  la 
Virgen.  In  every  ward  was  a  small  altar ; 
every  wall  and  bed,  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner, had  some  religious  motto,  or  picture, 
or  image.  As  I  turned  to  go  away,  I  saw 
that  some  nervous  fingers  had  barely  se- 
cured to  the  door,  with  a  pin,  a  tiny  piece 
of  paper  with  the  bleeding  heart  of  Christ 
painted  roughly  on  it,  and  underneath,  in 
MS.,  the  words —  .1 

"  Detente  :  el  corazon  de  Jesus  cstd  conmigo." 

("  Stay  :  the  heart  of  Christ  is  with  me.") 
I  stayed  for  a  moment  to  consider  the 
meaning,  and  the  two  "  madres"  remarked 
audibly,  "  The  English  captain  will  see 
22 
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every  little  thing ;  but  it  is  well  tliat  he  I  stepped    out.      I    said  to  the   guide, 

should."  "  What  are  these  ?"     "  Those,"  said  he, 

And  then  I  said  farewell  to  this  model  in  broken  English,  "  are  the  scented  shrubs 

Hospital.     As  I  passed  through  the  outer  we   use   on   the  good  flight.      Don't  you 

door,  in  the  tiny  vestibule,  quite  open  to  know  ? — tlie  night  God  came  down  with 

the  street,  a  young  Spanish  lady  Avas  kneel-  the  good  news  for  us  all." 

ing,   evidently    in   fervent  prayer.      Not  Truly,  I   thought,  religion  here  is  not 

until  then  had  I  noticed  that  a  little  altar-  thrust  into  a  corner,  but  speaks  for  itself 

there  was  lighted   up   with   much   taste,  at  every  turn. — Macmilhui's  Magazine, 
barely  removed  from  the  street.     A  heap  of 

aromatic  boughs  was  lying  in  the  street  as  (To  be  continued. ) 
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BY    THE   AUTHOR   OF   "  JOHN   HALIFAX,   GENTLEMAN." 

(Suggested  by  Hot  man  Hunt's  Picture,) 

Weary,  half  weary  of  the  work  of  life, 
The  just-begun  and  never-ended  strife, 

O  Son  of  Mary; 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  carpenter, 
God-given,  twenty  years  agone,  to  her, 

His  Mother  Mary. 
Jesus,  the  Lord's  Anointed,  free  from  sin ; 
The  Way,  by  which  a  far-oft'  heaven  we  win, 
The  Door,  through  which  we  all  may  enter  in, 

Christ,  Son  of  Mary. 


Our  days,  Thou  knowest,  are  short  and  full  of  woes, 
Our  cross,  like  Thine,  too  soon  its  shadow  throws, 

Tired  Son  of  Mary: 
Our  birth-crowns  that  our  mothers  treasure  up. 
Are  melted  oft  into  one  bitter  cup  ; — 

They  drink,  like  Mary  : 
And  with  dim,  frightened  eyes,  they  also  see 
The  shadow  of  some  strange  accursed  Tree, 
Where  their  dear  sons  give  up  the  ghost,  like  Thee, 

Great  Son  of  Mary. 


O  full  of  life,  with  all  life's  lawful  joys 
Calling  upon  Thee  in  mellifluous  noise. 

Fair  Son  of  Mary ; 
Full  of  man's  strength  to  do  God's  whole  behest. 
The  noon-tide  labor  bringing  evening  rest. 

Sweet  Son  of  Mary ; 
Yet  through  all  this,  love-wiser  far  than  thes^ 
The  shadow  of  the  Cross  Thy  mother  sees 
In  its  unfathomable  mysteries — 

Heart-piercdd  Mary. 
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But  Thou,  with  those  Divine  eyes,  free  from  fear, 
Thou  seest  the  rest  remaining  even  here 

To  Thee — and  Mary, 
And  all  God's  people,  all  His  children  poor, 
Whom  Thou  namest  brethren  :  knocking  at  their  door, 

Blest  Son  of  Mary  : 
And,  by  and  bye.  Thy  earthly  travail  done. 
Death  consummating  what  Thy  life  begun, 
Thou'lt  say  "  Come  unto  Me,  each  weary  one — 

"  I  am  Son  of  Mary." 

O  Son  of  God,  and  yet  the  woman's  seed, 

Bruise  Thou  our  serpent  sins,  even  though  we  bleed, 

Like  Thee  and  Mary. 
Forgive,  if  we  too,  tired  ere  work  be  done, 
Look  forward  longing  to  the  set  of  sun. 

Alone — no  Mary  ; 
And  in  the  day  of  evil,  anguish-rife. 
Remember  us  !     Through  this  our  mortal  strife, 
Lead  us  unto  Thine  everlasting  life, 

Christ,  Son  of  Mary. 

— MacmtUan' s  Magazine, 
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**  O  happy  years 
And  joyful  clays ! 
Like  floods  in  spring 
Ye've  passed  away  I" 


CONCLUDED. 


XLI. 


Thus  thought  Sanin  when  going  to 
bed  at  night ;  but  what  his  thoughts  were 
on  the  following  morning,  when  Maria  Ni- 
kclaeona  knocked  impatiently  at  his  door 
with  the  coral  handle  of  her  whip,  when 
he  beheld  her  on  the  threshold  of  his  door 
with  the  train  of  her  dark-blue  riding- 
habit  thrown  over  her  arm,  with  a  small 
chimney-pot  hat  on  her  thickly  plaited 
hair,  with  a  vail  floating  over  her  shoul- 
ders, with  a  radiant  smile  on  her  lips,  in 
her  eyes,  on  her  whole  face — what  his 
thoughts  were  then  history  does  not  re- 
veal. 

"  Well  ?  Are  you  ready  ?"  cried  a  gay 
voice. 

Sanin  buttoned  up  his  coat  and  took  his 
hat  in  silence.  Maria  Nikolaeona  cast  a 
bright  look  on  him,  nodded  her  head,  and 
skipped  down-stairs.     He  followed  her. 

The  horses  were  standing  ready  before 


the  door.  There  were  three :  there  was  a 
golden  brown  thoroughbred  mare,  with 
black  fiery  eyes  starting  from  its  head, 
with  the  legs  of  a  stag,  and  rather  lean, 
but  still  a  handsome,  spirited-looking  ani- 
mal, for  Maria  Nikolaeona ;  a  powerful, 
broad,  rather  heavy-looking  steed,  and 
black  as  the  night,  for  Sanin ;  the  third 
horse  was  for  the  groom.  Maria  Nikolae- 
ona sprang  lightly  into  her  saddle.  .  .  . 
The  animal  began  to  paw  the  ground  and 
turn  about,  whisking  its  tail,  and  champ- 
ing the  bit ;  but  Maria  Nikolaeona  was  a 
first-rate  rider,  and  knew  how  to  keep  the 
horse  in  check.  She  had  yet  to  take 
leave  of  Polozoflf,  who,  in  his  inseparable 
fez  and  dressing-gown,  appeared  on  the 
balcony  waving  his  handkerchief,  with  a 
frown  on  his  face.  Sanin  also  leaped  on 
his  horse;  Maria  Nikolaeona  waveil  her 
whip  at  Polozoff,  as  a  sort  of  farewell  to 
him,  and  then  hit  her  horse  over  the  neck  : 
the  animal  rose  on  its  hind  legs,  bounded 
forward,  then  quietly  walked  oft'  at  a 
measured  pace,  quivering  in  all  its  veins, 
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breathing  the  wind,  and  snorting  impa- 
tiently. Sanin  rode  behind  and  watched 
Maria  Nikolaeona  :  with  an  air  of  assu- 
rance, her  small  elegant  form  swayed  easi- 
ly and  gracefully  to  and  fro  with  every 
movement  of  her  horse.  She  turned  her 
head  round  and  beckoned  to  him  with 
her  eyes.     He  rode  up  to  her  side. 

"  Well,  you  see  how  pleasant  it  is,"  she 
said.  "  I  tell  you,  once  for  all,  before  we 
part:  you  arc  charming,  and  you  will 
never  repent  of  this  ride." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  she  nod- 
ded  her  head  several  times,  as  though  to 
confirm  what  she  had  said,  and  to  make 
him  understand  the  significance  of  her 
words. 

She  seemed  so  immeasurably  happy 
that  Sanin  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  there 
came  over  her  face  that  expression  of  per- 
fect happiness  which  children  have  when 
they  are  very,  very  contented. 

They  went  at  a  slow  pace  as  far  as  the 
barrier,  and  then  set  oft'  at  a  gallop  along 
the  chaussct\  The  weather  was  perfectly 
lovely ;  the  wind  blew  against  their  faces 
and  whistled  pleasantly  round  them  ;  a 
feeling  of  youth,  health,  and  freedom  took 
possession  of  them  both,  and  gained  upon 
them  each  moment. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  drew  in  her  horse, 
and  went  again  at  a  slow  walk ;  Sanin  fol- 
lowed her  example. 

"  For  this,"  she  began,  with  a  deep,  rap- 
turous sigh,  •'  for  this  alone  wouhl  life  be 
worth  having :  when  one  has  gained  one's 
wish,  a  wish  that  seemed  beyond  one's 
reach,  one  must  enjoy  it  with  all  one's 
soul !  And  how  good  one  feels  at  the 
time  I  For  instance  I  .  .  .  how  good 
1  feel !  I  think  I  could  embrace  the  whole 
world.  That  is  to  say,  no,  not  the  whole 
world !  There — this  one  1  could  not  em- 
brace." She  pointed  with  her  whip  to  an 
old  beggar  walking  along  the  side  of  the 
road.  "  But  1  am  ready  to  make  him  hap- 
py. There,  catch  it,"  she  called  out  in 
German,  throwing  her  purse  at  the  beg- 
gar's feet.  I'he  old  man  looked  asto- 
nished, and  stootl  still,  while  Maria  Niko- 
laeona laughed  aloud,  and  sent  her  horse 
at  a  canter. 

"  You  enjoy  riding  ?"  asked  Sanin,  over- 
taking her. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  again  drew  her 
horse  in  with  a  sudden  jerk  ;  she  never 
stopped  differently  :  "  1  only  wished  to  es- 
cape froni  the  old  man's  gratitude.     Who 


thanks  me  spoils  my  pleasure.  I  did 
not  do  that  for  him,  but  for  myself.  How 
dares  he  thank  me  then  ?  I  did  not  hear 
what  you  said  just  now." 

"  I  was  asking  you  ...  I  wished 
to  know  why  you  are  so  happy  to-day  ?" 

"You  know  what,"  murnnured  Maria 
Nikolaeona :  either  she  did  not  again  hear 
Sanin,  or  else  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
answer  his  question.  "  I  am  so  tired  of 
seeing  that  groom,  who  is  pursuing  us,  aqd 
who  is  probably  wondering  when  we  shall 
turn  back.  How  shall  we  get  rid  of 
him  ?"  She  took  from  her  pocket  a  small 
memorandum  book.  "  Shall  I  send  him 
with  a  letter  in  to  town  ?  No  .  .  . 
that  will  not  do.  Ah  I  I  know  now  !  What 
is  that  in  front  of  us  ?     An  inn  ?" 

Sanin  looked  in  the  direction  to  which 
she  i)ointed.  "  Yes,  it  looks  like  an  inn." 
"  ^J'hat  is  splendid.  I  shall  order  him 
to  remain  at  the  inn,  and  to  drink  beer 
until  our  return." 

"  But  what  will  he  think  ?" 

"  What  do  we  care !  But  he  will  not 
think  any  thing  about  it ;  he  will  drink 
beer,  and  that  is  ail.  Weil,  Sanin  (this 
was  the  first  time  that  she  had  spoken  to 
him  so  familiarly),  come  on,  let  us  gallop!" 

When  they  had  ridden  up  to  the  inn, 
Maria  Nikolaeona  called  the  groom,  and 
told  him  what  he  was  to  do.  The  groom, 
a  man  of  English  extraction,  put  his  hand 
up  to  his  hat,  jumped  off  his  horse,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  bridle. 

"  Well,  now  we  are  birds  of  freedom !" 
said  Maria  Nikolaeona.  "Whither  shall 
we  go  ?  North,  South,  East,  or  West  ? 
See,  I  am  like  a  king  of  Hungary  at  his 
coronation"  (she  pointed  to  all  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe).  "  All  is  ours  I  You 
know  what  :  do  you  see  those  beautiful 
hills  and  that  wood  ?  Let  us  go  there,  to 
the  hills,  to  the  hills  I 

"  *  In  die  Berge,  wo  die  Frciheit  thront!  *  " 

She  turned  oft*  from  the  chaussee^  and 
galloped  along  a  narrow,  unbeaten  road, 
which  seemed  to  lead  to  the  hills.  Sanin 
galloped  after  her. 

XUI. 

This  narrow  road  soon  turned  into  a 
footpath,  and  at  last  disappeared  altoge- 
ther, intersected  by  a  ditch.  Sanin  thou^t 
it  advisable  lo  return,  but  Maria  Nikola- 
eona said,  "  No,  I  want  to  go  to  the  hills  1 
Let  us  go  as  straight  as  a   biid  fliesy** 
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and  she  made  her  horse  jump  over  the 
ditch.  Sanin  jumped  over  it  also.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  meadow,  which  soon 
proved  to  be  a  bog ;  the  ground  was  thor- 
oughly soaked,  and  there  were  small  pools 
of  water  all  over  the  place.  Maria  Niko- 
laeona  rode  her  horse  purposely  through 
all  the  pools,  laughing,  and  repeating  at  the 
same  time,  "  Let  us  be  school-children !" 

"  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  hunt  in  the 
bogs  ?"  she  said  to  Sanin. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  My  uncle  kept  hounds,"  continued 
she,  "  and  I  used  to  go  out  hunting  with 
him  in  the  spring.  So  delightful !  And 
now  here  we  are  together  in  the  bogs  !  I 
see  you  are  a  thorough  Russian,  and  yet 
you  want  to  marry  an  Italian.  Well,  it  is 
your  look  out !  What  is  this  ?  Another 
ditch  ?     Jump  !" 

The  horse  jumped  over,  but  Maria  Ni- 
kolaeona*s  hat  fell  off  her  head,  and  her 
hair  streamed  over  her  shoulders.  Sanin 
was  about  to  get  off  his  horse  to  lift  the 
hat,  when  she  called  out  to  him,  "  Do  not 
touch  it,  I  shall  get  it  myself,"  and  bending 
low  from  her  saddle,  caught  hold  of  the 
vail  with  the  end  of  her  whip,  got  the  hat, 
put  it  on,  left  her  hair  hanging  down  her 
back,  and  set  off  again  with  a  cry.  Sanin 
rushed  off  with  her,  side  by  side;  jumping 
the  ditches,  the  fences,  the  rivulets,  scram- 
bling out  of  difficulties  together,  tearing  up 
and  down  hill,  and  always  gazing  into  her 
face.  And  what  a  face  it  was  !  it  seemed  as 
transparent  as  the  day  :  those  eager,  wild, 
bright  eyes  were  opened  wide ;  those  lips 
and  nostrils  were  also  opened  and  were  in- 
haling greedily  the  morning  air.  She  was 
gazing  straight  before  her,  and  it  seemed 
Siat  all  she  looked  at,  the  earth,  the  heav- 
ens, the  sun,  and  the  very  air,  her  soul 
yearned  to  possess,  and  her  only  regret 
was,  that  there  were  so  few  dangers — she 
could  have  overcome  any  thing.  "  Sanin," 
she  cried,  "  this  is  like  Burger's  Lenore, 
only  you  are  not  dead.  Tell  me,  you  are 
not  dead  ?  ...  I  am  alive !"  All 
her  wild  nature  had  come  into  play.  This 
was  no  longer  an  Amazon  tearing  along, 
this  was  a  young  female  Centaur,  half 
beast,  half  goddess,  and  the  peaceful  earth 
she  sped  over  in  her  wild  impetuosity,  gaz- 
ed at  her  in  amazement. 

Maria  Nikolaeona  at  last  drew  in  her 
foaming  horse  :  it  was  staggering  under 
her,  while  Sanin's  was  panting  for  want  of 
breath. 


"  Well  ?  Is  not  this  delicious  ?"  she  said 
in  a  bewitching  whisper. 

"  Delicious  !"  echoed  Sanin  in  ecstasy, 
and  his  blood  rushed  wildly  through  his 
veins. 

"  Wait  a  bit :  this  is  not  what  it  will  be  !" 
She  stretched  out  her  hand.  The  glove  on 
it  had  burst. 

"  I  told  you  I  should  take  you  to  the 
woods,  to  the  hills.  .  .  .  There  are 
the  hills  !"  Covered  with  a  high  wood, 
they  rose  about  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  spot  from  whence  these  bold  riders 
now  emerged.  "  See,  and  here  is  the  road. 
Let  us  follow  it,  and  go  on.  Only  ride  at 
foot*s  pace.  We  must  let  our  horses  take 
breath." 

They  rode  on.  Maria  Nikolaeona 
threw  back  her  hair  with  a  sudden,  quick 
movement  of  her  hand.  She  then  looked 
down  at  her  gloves,  and  took  them  off. 
"  My  hands  will  smell  of  leather,"  she 
said,  "  but  you  will  not  mind  that  ?  Eh  ?" 
Maria  Nikolaeona  was  smiling,  so  was 
Sanin.  This  wild  ride  had  seemingly 
brought  them  together  at  last  and  made 
them  friends. 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  she  asked  him 
suddenly. 

"  Twenty-two." 

"  Impossible !  I  am  also  twenty-two.  It 
is  a  happy  age.  Put  those  years  together, 
and  old  age  will  still  be  far  distant.  But 
how  warm  it  is  !     Am  I  very  red  ?" 

"  As  red  as  a  poppy  !" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  wiped  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief.  "  When  we  get  into  the 
wood  it  will  be  cooler.  An  old  wood  is 
like  an  old  friend.  Have  you  any  friends  ?" 

Sanin  thought  a  few  moments.  "  I  have 
.  .  .  but  only  a  few.  Real  friends  I 
have  none." 

"  I  have  real  ones,  only  they  are  not 
old.  One's  horse  is  also  a  friend.  What 
care  it  takes  of  one.  Oh  !  but  how  deli- 
cious it  is  here  !  Can  it  be  possible  that  I 
am  going  to  Paris  to  morrow  ?" 

"  Yes  .  .  .  can  it  be  possible  ?"  re- 
peated Sanin. 

"  And  you  to  Frankfort  ?" 

"  I  am  positively  going  to  Frankfort." 

"  Well,  God  be  with  me  !  But  this  day, 
at  all  events,  is  ours  .  .  .  ours  .  .  . 
ours  !" 


The  horses  neared  the  skirt  of  the  wood 
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and  entered  it.  The  wide  shadows  of  the 
trees  fell  softly  over  them  from  all  sides. 

*'()h!  but  this  is  paradise !''  exclaimed 
Maria  Nikolaeona.  "  Come  deeper,  far- 
the--  into  this  shadow,  Sanin." 

The  horses  atlvanced  slowly,  "  deeper 
into  the  shadow,"  staggering  slightly  and 
panting.  The  jjath  they  were  following 
suddenly  took  a  turn  and  went  off  into  a 
narrow  defile.  'Hie  s('ent  of  juniper,  ferns, 
])ine-trecs,  and  of  last  year's  withered  foli- 
age, tilled  the  spot  with  a  dense,  dreamy 
atmosi)here.  'J 'he  big  brown  stones  emit- 
ted from  out  their  clefts  a  delicious  fresh- 
ness. Small  low  hillocks,  overgrown  with 
green  moss,  skirted  the  path  on  each  side. 

*'  Stand  still,"  exclaimed  Maria  Nikola- 
eona, "  I  wish  to  sit  down,  and  rest  on 
this  velvet  carpet  ;  help  me  to  dismount." 

Sanin  got  off  his  horse  and  ran  up  to 
her.  She  leaned  on  his  shoulders,  jump- 
ed {]uickly  to  the  ground,  and  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  mossv  hillocks.  He  stood 
before  her,  holding  the  horses  by  their  bri- 
dles. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  him.  .  .  . 
"  Sanin,  do  you  know  how  to  forget  ?" 

Sanin  recollected  what  had  happened  in 
the  carriage  the  night  before  :  **  What  is 
this — a  (pieslion  or  a  reproach  ?"  he  said. 

"  1  have  never  reproached  any  one. 
But  do  vou  believe  in  sorcery  ?" 

"  In  what  ?" 

**  In  sorcery.  In  the  kind  of  witchery 
we  sing  of  in  our  peasant  songs  ?  I  be- 
lieve in  it     .     .     .     and  so  will  you." 

'•  Sorcery"  ....  repeated  Sanin. 
**A11  is  possible  in  this  world.  At  first  I  did 
not  believe  in  it,  but  now  I  do.  I  do  not 
recognize  myseltV 

Maria  Nikolaeona  became  pensive  and 
then  looked  around  her.  ''  This  place 
seems  familiar  to  me.  Look,  Sanin,  is 
there  not  behind  that  big  oak  tree  a  red 
wooden  cross  ?" 

Sanin  stepped  aside  to  see.     "  There  is." 

^^'lria  Nikolaeona  smiled  pleasantly 
and  laughed.  "  Ah,  well  !  I  know  where 
Ave  are.  We  have  not  vet  lost  ourselves. 
What  is  that  noise  ?  Is  it  the  woodman's 
axe  ?" 

Sanin  looked  into  the  thicket.  "  Yes ; 
there  is  a  man  there  chopping  down  the 
dry  branches." 

"  I  must  arrange  my  hair,"  said  Maria 
Nikolaeona,  "  or  else,  seeing  me  in  this 
plight,  he  might  think  it  odd."  She  took 
off  her  hat  and  began  silently  and  solemnly 


plaiting  the  ends  of  her  long  tresses. 
Sanin  stood  before  her.  .  .  .  The  out- 
line of  her  perfect  form  was  plainly  visible 
from  beneath  the  dark  folds  of  her  habit, 
to  which  small  tufts  of  moss  were  clinging 
here  and  there. 

One  of  the  horses  behind  Sanin  sudden- 
ly shook  himself  :  Sanin  started  and 
trembled  involuntarily  from  head  to  foot. 
All  was  in  confusion  within  him — his 
nerves  were  like  the  chords  of  an  instru- 
ment overstrained.  He  was  quite  in 
earnest  when  he  said  he  did  not  recog- 
nize himself  .  .  .  Verily,  he  was  be- 
witched. His  whole  being  was  breathing 
with  but  one  thought,  one  wish.  Maria 
Nikolaeona  threw  a  piercing  glance  at  him. 

''  Well,  now  my  hair  is  as  it  should  be," 
she  murmured,  i)utting  on  her  hat.  "  You 
do  not  rest  vourself  Sit  here.  No,  wait 
a  bit,  do  not  sit  down.     What  is  that  ?" 

A  dull  vibrating  sound  passed  over  the 
tops  of  the  trees  and  through  the  air. 

*■  Can  that  be  thunder  ?" 

"It  sounded  like  thunder,"  answered 
Sanin. 

"  Oh !  but  this  is  a  holiday,  a  real  holi- 
day !  We  only  wanted  this  to  complete 
it.  Bravo !  Bis  /  Do  you  remember, 
I  spoke  to  you  yesterday  of  the  iEneid  ? 
They  were  also  caught  in  a  storm  in  the 
wood.  However,  we  must  make  a  start." 
She  jumped  to  her  feet.  "  Lead  me  up 
my  horse.  .  .  .  (jive  me  your  hand 
for  my  foot.  That  is  it,  I  am  not  heavy." 
Like  a  bird  she  flew  on  her  saddle. 
Sanin  also  mounted  his  horse. 

"  You  are  going  home  ?"  he  asked  in  a 
quivering  voice. 

"  Home  .^"  she  answered  hesitatingly 
anil  gathering  up  her  reins.  "  Follow 
me,"  she  said  in  a  commanding  voice 
and  almost  harshly.  • 

Siie  rode  into  the  path,  and  passing  the 
red  cross,  went  into  the  hollow,  came  to 
the  turn,  took  the  road  to  the  right,  and 
again  ascended  the  hill.  .  .  .  She 
evidently  knew  her  way,  and  this  way  led 
farther  and  farther  into  the  depths  of  the 
wood.  She  never  uttered  a  word,  never 
turned  her  head  :  she  went  on  with  an  im- 
perious air,  and  he  followed  her,  obedient- 
ly and  humble,  without  a  spark  of  his  own 
free-will  left  in  his  sinking  heart.  Drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall.  She  urged  on  her 
horse,  and  he  kept  up  with  her.  At 
length,  from  between  the  dark-green  fir- 
trees,  and  from  beneath  the  ridge  of  a  gray 
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rock,  they  caught  sight  of  a  wretched  little 
watch-house,  with  a  low  door  in  its  thatch- 
ed wall.  .  .  .  Maria  Nikolaeona  made 
her  horse  scramble  through  the  thicket,  and 
suddenly  dismounting  at  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  turned  to  Sanin  and  whispered : 
**  ^neas  ?" 


Four  hours  later,  Maria  Nikolaeona  and 
Sanin,  attended  by  the  sleepy  groom,  re- 
turned to  Wiesbaden  to  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Polozoffmet  his  wife  with  a  letter. to  his 
steward  in  his  hand.  I^ooking  closely  at 
her,  an  expression  of  dissatisfaction  stole 
over  his  face,  and  he  muttered,  "  What, 
have  I  then  lost  my  bet  ?" 

Maria  Nikolaeona  only  shrugged  her 
shoulders. 


That  same  day,  two  hours  later,  Sanin 
stood  before  her  in  his  own  room,  Hke  one 
lost  and  ruined.     .     .     . 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  ?"  she  asked 
him.     "  To  Paris  or  to  Frankfort  ?" 

"  I  shall  go  where  you  go,  and  shall  be 
with  you  until  you  send  me  away  from 
you,"  he  answered  in  despair,  pressing  his 
lips  to  the  hands  of  his  conqueror.  She 
released  her  hands,  placed  them  on  his 
head,  and  grasped  his  hair  with  all  her 
fingers.  Then  she  drew  them  gently 
through  liis  hair,  standing  over  him  erect 
with  triumph  on  her  lips — and  her  eyes 
wide  and  bright,  bore  but  one  expression — 
that  of  pitilessness  and  satiety.  A  vulture 
clawing  his  prey  has  just  such  eyes. 

XLIII. 

These  were  Dimitri  Sanin's  recollec- 
tions, when,  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  room, 
looking  over  his  old  papers,  he  found 
among  them  the  garnet  cross.  The 
events  narrated  here  appeared  vividly  in 
succession  before  his  mental  vision.  .  .  . 
But  when  he  recalled  the  moment  when 
with  hvmiiliating  supplication  he  appealed 
to  Madame  Polozoff,  when  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  her,  when  his  slavery  commenc- 
ed— he  turned  away  from  these  images 
that  he  had  revived,  and  would  recall  no 
more.  Not  that  his  memory  failed  him — 
oh !  no !  he  knew,  he  knew  too  well,  what 
followed,  after  that  moment ;  but  he  was 
choked  with  shame  even  now,  so  many 
years  after  it  had  happened ;  he  dreaded 


that  feeling  of  unbearable  contempt  for 
himself,  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
most  assuredly  break  over  him  like  a  wave, 
and  drown  all  other  feelings  within  him,  if 
he  did  not  bid  silence  to  his  memory. 
But  turn  from  these  vivid  reminiscences  as 
he  would,  to  stifle  them  entirely  was  be- 
yond his  power.  He  remembered  the 
trashy,  tearful,  lying,  piteous  letter  he  sent 
to  Gemma,  the  letter  that  was  never  an- 
swered. ...  To  appear  before  her,  to 
return  to  her  after  such  deceit,  such 
treachery — no !  no !  he  had  some  con- 
science, some  honor  still  left  in  him.  Be- 
sides, he  had  lost  all  confidence  in  himself, 
all  self-respect :  he  dared  no  longer  an- 
swer for  himself.  Sanin  also  recollected 
how  he  afterward — O  ignominy  1 — de- 
spatched Polozoft's  servant  to  Frankfort 
for  his  things ;  how  cowardly  he  felt ;  how 
one  idea  alone  pursued  him — to  fly  quick- 
ly to  Paris ;  how  he,  in  obedience  to  Maria 
Nikolaeona's  commands,  sneaked  and 
made  up  to  Ippolit  Sidoritch,  and  even 
made  himself  amiable  to  Donhof,  on 
whose  finger  he  saw  exactly  such  another 
ring  as  Maria  Nikolaeona  had  given  him  ! 

Next  followed  reminiscences  still  viler, 
still  more  shameful.  .  .  .  The  waiter 
hands  him  in  a  card,  and  on  it  is  Avritten 
the  name  of  Pantaleone  Cippatola,  Court 
Singer  to  H.  S.  IL,  the  Duke  of  Modena  ! 
He  hides  from  the  old  man,  but  can  not 
avoid  encountering  him  in  the  passage; 
and  there  rises  before  him  an  agitated  face 
from  under  a  heavy,  gray  tuft  of  hair ;  the 
eyes  burn  like  coals,  and  he  hears  terrible 
ejaculations  and  cursings  :  '•^Maledizione  /" 
He  even  hears  the  dreadful  words :  "  Co- 
dardo  !  Jnfame  iraditore  /"  Sanin  closes 
his  eyes,  throws  his  head  back,  turns 
away  again  and  again ;  but  again  he  sees 
himself  seated  on  the  narrow  front  seat  of 
a  traveling  carriage  .  .  .  opposite,  sit 
Maria  Nikolaeona  and  Ippolit  Sidoritch — 
four  horses  dash  at  a  canter  along  the 
Wiesbaden  streets — to  Paris !  to  Paris  ! 
Ippolit  Sidoritch  is  eating  a  pear,  which 
he,  Sanin,  had  peeled  for  him ;  while  Ma- 
ria Nikolaeona  gazes  at  him,  and  smiles  at 
him,  who  is  already  firmly  shackled  and 
secured,  with  that  familiar  smile — the 
smile  of  ownership  and  sovereignty.     .     . 

But,  good  God  !  there  at  the  comer  of 
the  street,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  is  that  not  Pantaleone  standing ; 
and  who  is  that  with  him  ?  Can  it  be 
Emile  ?  Yes,  it  is  he,  it  is  that  enraptured, 
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devoted  boy  !  was  it  not  but  a  short  time 
ago,  that  his  young  heart  glowed  before  his 
hero,  his  ideal,  and  now  his  pale  charm- 
ing face — so  attractively  charming  that 
Maria  Nikolaeona  noticed  him  and  looked 
out  of  the  carriage  window  at  him — that 
honest  face  flushes  with  anger  and  con- 
tempt ;  his  eyes,  so  like  those  other  eyes  ! 
pierce  through  Sanin,  and  the  lips  are 
compressed  .  .  .  and  open  suddenly 
to  cast  angry  words  at  him.     .     .     . 

And  Pantaleone  stretches  out  his  hand, 
and  points  out  Sanin — to  whom  ?  to  Tar- 
taglia  who  stands  next  him,  and  Tartaglia 
barks  at  Sanin,  and  the  vcrv  bark  of  that 
honest  dog  resounds  with  unbearable  mor- 
tification.    .     .     . 

And  then,  the  life  in  Paris,  all  the  hu- 
miliations, all  the  odious  torments  of  a 
slave,  to  whom  the  panijjs  of  jealousy 
and  murmurs  are  not  permitted,  and  who 
is  discarded,  at  last,  like  an  old  shoe. 

Then,  the  return  to  his  own  country  ; 
a  poisoned,  wasted  life :  trivial  troubles  and 
turmoil ;  bitter  and  fruitless  repentance ;  as 
fruitless  and  as  bitter  forgetful ness  ;  invisi- 
ble but  perpetual  punishment ;  however 
slight,  but  still  incurable  pain — repayment, 
in  small  remittances,  of  a  debt  too  heavy 
to  calculate.     .     .     . 

The  cup  was  filled  to  the  brim — enough  ! 


How  was  it  that  the  cross  which  (Jem- 
ma  had  ^iven  Sanin  was  still  in  existence ; 
why  had  he  not  returned  it,  how  had  it  so 
happened  he  had  never,  before  that  day, 
come  across  it  ?  l^ong,  long,  did  he 
remain  wrapt  in  thought,  and  though 
taught  by  exj)crience,  after  so  many  years, 
he  was  still  unable  to  comprehend  how 
he  f.oulfl  ever  have  forsaken  Gemma, 
whom  he  had  loved  so  tenderly  and  so 
passionately,  for  a  woman  for  whom  he 
Iiad  nev'.T  had  a  grain  of  love  ?  .  .  . 
( III  \\\v.  ff  ill  owing  day,  he  astonished  all  his 
frj'-hd',  and  acrjuaintances  by  announcing 
to  tli^rui  that  he  was  going  abroad.  Soci- 
ety was  jjerplexed  with  wonder.  Sanin 
wa'i  I'ravin;^  Petersburg  in  the  middle  of 
wiriJ'-r,  after  having  only  just  taken  an  cle- 
jfarifly  furnished  apartment,  and  a  box  at 
Ih':  Itali.iri  opera,  at  which  Mme.  Patti 
waf,  '.iiij'jtij^  I  11  is  friends  and  acquaintan- 
¥*••;  v/'T'-  Mriirk  with  astonishment;  but  it 
ii  not  III  the  onler  of  nature  for  people  to 
iroiibk'  themselves  long  with  affairs  that 


do  not  concern  them,  and  when  Sanin 
went  abroad,  the  only  one  who  came  to 
see  him  off  at  the  railway  station  was  a 
P>ench  tailor,  with  the  hopes  of  settling 
his  little  bill — "  pour  un  saute-enbarqiu  en 
velours  noir^  tout  dfait  chic.** 

XLIV. 

Sanin  told  his  friends  that  he  was  go- 
ing abroad,  but  he  did  not  tell  them  the 
exact  place  he  was  going  to  :  our  readers 
easily  guess  that  he  went  direct  to  Frank- 
fort. Thanks  to  the  general  spread  of 
railways,  he  reached  his  destination  in  four 
days'  time.  He  had  not  visited  the  town 
since  the  year  1840.  The  "White  Swan" 
stood  in  its  old  place  and  flourished, 
though  it  was  no  longer  considered  a  first- 
class  hotel.  The  Zeil,  the  principal  street 
at  Frankfort,  was  but  litde  changed;  but 
not  only  the  Roselli  house,  but  the  whole 
street  had  disappeared  entirely.  Sanin 
wandered,  like  one  out  of  his  senses,  about 
the  places  so  familiar  to  him  once  upon  a 
time,  and  recognized  nothing :  the  former 
buildings  were  gone ;  they  were  exchanged 
for  new  streets,  lined  with  enormous,  close- 
ly-packed houses  and  elegant  villas ;  even 
the  public  garden,  where  (lemma  and  he 
had  had  their  last,  long  interview,  was  so 
overgrown  and  changed,  that  Sanin  asked 
himself  whether  this  indeed  was  the  same 
garden  ?  What  was  he  to  do  ?  How  and 
where  was  he  to  make  inquiries  ?  Thirty 
years  had  elapsed  since  then.  ...  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find  out.  Not  one 
person  to  whom  he  turned  had  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Rosolli ;  the  landlord  of  the  ho- 
tel advised  him  to  inquire  at  the  public  li- 
brary, there  he  would  find  all  the  old  news- 
papers ;  but  what  good  that  would  do  him, 
the  landlord  himself  was  unable  to  explain. 

Sanin,  at  last  driven  to  despair,  made 
inquiries  about  llerr  Kluber.  That  name 
was  well  known  to  the  landlord,  but  even 
here  he  met  with  a  disappointment.  The 
elegant  clerk,  having  raised  himself  to  be 
a  capitalist,  became  a  bankrupt  and  had 
died  in  ])rison.  .  .  .  This  intelligence 
caused  him  no  great  grief.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  journey  had  been 
a  rash  undertaking.  .  .  .  But  one 
day,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Frank- 
fort Book  of  Addresses,  he  came  across  the 
name  of  Von  Donhof,  a  retired  major. 
He  instantly  took  a  carriage  and  drove 
off  to  him,  though  why  should  this  DOn- 
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hof  be  exactly  the  same  Donhof  he  once 
knew ;  how  should  Donhof  be  able  to  give 
him  any  news  of  the  Roselli  family  ?  But 
what  matters :  does  not  a  dying  man  catch 
at  a  straw  ? 

Sanin  found  the  retired  Major  Von 
Donhof  at  home,  and  in  the  white-haired 
old  man  who  received  him  he  recognized 
his  former  opponent.  And  the  Major  also 
knew  him  again,  and  was  glad  to  see  him : 
it  reminded  him  of  his  youth,  and  of  his 
youthful  follies.  Sanin  heard  from  him 
that  the  Roselli  family  had  long  since  re- 
moved to  America,  to  New- York;  that 
Gemma  had  married  a  merchant; 
that,  moreover,  he,  Donhof,  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  a  merchant  who  probably 
knew  the  address  of  her  husband,  as  he 
had  business  connections  with  America. 
Sanin  begged  Donhof  to  *  go  to  this  ac- 
quaintance, and,  O  joy  I  Donhof  brought 
him  the  address  of  Gemma's  husband,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Slocum,  New- York,  Broadway 
No.  501.  Only  this  address  was  of  the 
year  1853. 

"  Let  us  hope,"  exclaimed  Donhof, "that 
our  former  Frankfort  belle  is  still  alive 
and  has  not  left  New-York  !  But  by-the- 
by,"  added  he,  lowering  his  voice,  "  what 
has  become  of  that  Russian  lady,  you  re- 
collect, who  was  staying  at  Wiesbaden, 
a  Mme.  Bo — Von — Bozoloff — is  she  still 
alive  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Sanin,  "  she  is  dead 
long  ago."  Donhoff  raised  his  eyes,  but 
observing  that  Sanin  had  turned  away 
with  a  frown,  did  not  say  another  word, 
and  left  him. 


That  same  day,  Sanin  sent  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Gemma  Slocum,  New-York.  In 
this  letter  he  told  her  that  he  was  writing 
from  Frankfort  where  he  had  come  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  finding  her  out ;  that 
he  was  thoroughly  aware  to  what  extent 
he  had  forfeited  the  right  of  expecting  an 
answer  from  her;  that  he  had  not  merited 
her  forgiveness,  and  only  hoped  that,  in 
the  midst  of  happy  surroundings  in  which 
she  lived,  she  had  long  since  forgotten  his 
existence.  He  added,  that  he  had  come 
to  the  determination  of  reminding  her  of 
himself  in  consequence  of  a  chance  cir- 
cumstance which  had  awakened  the  past 
too  vividly ;  he  told  her  of  his  solitary  joy- 
less life,  entreated  her  to  understand  the 
reasons  that  had  induced  him  to  turn  to 


her ;  not  to  let  him  carr}'  to  his  grave  the 
grievous  consciousness  of  his  fault,  long 
suffered  for  but  unforgiven,  and  to  glad- 
den him  if  only  by  a  few  words  telling  him 
how  she  lived  in  that  new  world,  in  which 
she  had  disappeared.  "  By  writing  me 
but  one  word,"  thus  wrote  Sanin  at  the 
end  of  his  letter,  "  you  will  be  doing  a 
good  act  worthy  of  your  great  soul,  and  I 
will  thank  you  with  my  last  breath.  I  am 
staying  here  at  the  *  White  Swan '  (he 
underlined  these  words),  and  shall  wait 
for  your  answer  until  spring." 

He  sent  this  letter  off  and  waited.  Six 
whole  weeks  he  lived  at  the  hotel,  scarcely 
ever  leaving  his  room,  and  seeing  no  one. 
No  one  could  write  to  him  from  Russia 
or  from  elsewhere :  if  a  letter  did  come, 
he  knew  it  could  only  be  the  one  he  was 
expecting.  He  read  from  morning  to 
night,  not  the  papers,  but  serious  books, 
and  historical  essays.  These  prolonged 
readings,  this  silence,  this  snail-like,  hidden 
existence,  just  suited  his  strain  of  mind : 
if  only  for  that  alone  he  was  indebted  to 
Gemma !  But  was  she  alive  ?  Would 
she  answer  him  ? 

At  last  there  came  a  letter,  with  an 
American  post-mark,  from  New- York,  and 
addressed  to  him.  The  hand-writing  on 
the  envelope  was  English.  .  .  .  He 
did  not  recognize  it  .  .  .  and  his 
heart  sank  within  him.  He  could  not 
break  the  seal  at  once.  He  looked  at  the 
signature.  It  was  Gemma.  The  tears 
started  to  his  eyes:  that  she  had  signed 
herself  without  her  surname  was  alone  a 
pledge  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness  I 
He  unfolded  the  thin,  blue  note-paper,  a 
photograph  slipped  out.  He  lifted  it 
quickly  and  stood  struck  with  wonder. 
It  was  Gemma,  the  living  image  of  Gem- 
ma, as  young  as  he  had  known  her  thirty 
years  ago  !  The  same  eyes,  the  same  lips, 
the  same  type  of  face ;  on  the  back  of  the 
photograph  was  written :  "  My  daughter 
Marianna."  The  whole  letter  was  kind 
and  simple.  CJemma  thanked  him  that 
he  had  not  hesitated  in  writing  to' her,  and 
that  he  had  such  confidence  in  her';  she 
did  not  conceal  from  him  that,  after  his 
desertion  of  her,  she  had  suffered  terrible 
anguish,  but  added  immediately  after,  that, 
in  spite  of  all,  she  considered  her  meeting 
with  him  to  have  been  a  great  happiness, 
as  it  had  prevented  her  from  becoming 
the  wife  of  Herr  Kliiber,  and  it  had  led, 
though  indirectly,  to  her  marriage  with 
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her  present  husband,  with  whom  she  had 
hved  for  twenty-eight  years  in  perfect  hap- 
piness and  in  luxury.  Tlieir  liuuse  was  well 
known  in  Xc\v-\'ork.  Gemma  informed 
Sanin  that  she  had  five  children,  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  of  eighteen,  who  was 
already  engaged,  and  whose  pliotograph 
she  inclosed,  as  it  was  the  general  oj)inion 
that  she  was  very  like  her  mother.  The 
sad  news  she  reserved  to  the  last.  Frau 
Lenore  had  died  at  New- York,  where  she 
had  followed  her  daughter  and  son  in-law ; 
but  she  had  had  time  to  rejoice  her  heart 
over  her  grandchildren  and  to  nurse  them. 
Pantaleone  also  was  going  over  to  Ameri- 
ca, but  died  just  before  his  departure  from 
Frankfort.  *'  And  I'^milio,  our  tenderly 
loved  Kmilio,  perished  gloriously,  fighting 
for  the  freedom  of  his  country  in  Sicily, 
amongst  the  thousiinds  commanded  by  the 
great  Garibaldi.  We  all  deeply  deplored 
the  loss  of  our  precious  brother,  but,  while 
shedding  tears,  we  felt  proud  of  him,  and 
we  shall  ever  feel  so  and  ever  preserve  his 
memory  sacred  I"  Then  (jemma  ex- 
pressed  her  sorrow  that  Sanin's  life  had 


been  so  unhappy;  she  hoped  he  would 
at  last  find  peace  and  rest  for  his  soul,  and 
said  she  would  be  glad  to  see  hiin,  though 
she  knew  how  imj^robable  it  was  that  they 
would  ever  meet  again.     .     .     . 

We  do  not  take  uj)on  ourselves  to  de- 
scribe the  feelings  of  Sanin  while  reading 
this  letter.  Such  feelings  can  not  be  ex- 
l)ressetl :  they  are  too  deep  and  too  strong, 
and  too  fiir  beyond  the  reach  of  words. 
Music  alone  could  convey  the  meaning  of 
them. 

Sanin  answered  the  letter  immediately, 
and  sent,  as  a  i)reseiU  to  the  bride — to 
*•  Marianna  Slocum,  from  an  unknown 
friend" — a  small  garnet  cross,  mounted 
richly  in  pearls.  The  present,  though 
very  valuable,  did  not  ruin  him ;  in  the 
course  of  those  thirty  years  which  had 
passetl  since  his  first  visit  to  Frankfort  he 
had  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune. 
In  the  first  days  of  May,  he  returned  to  Sl 
Petersburg,  but  not  fur  long.  There  is  a 
rumor  that  he  is  selling  all  his  estates  and 
is  going  over  to  America. 
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A  PROJECT  was  originated  by  Words- 
worth, as  1  believe,  though  it  seemed  U) 
crop  out  from  another  (quarter,  to  produce 
a  volume  or  two  of  choice  selections  from 
Chaucer,  modernized  upon  a  truthful  plan. 
The  undertaking  presented  considerable 
difficulties.  The  unscrupulous  paraphrases 
of  Pope,  Dryden,  Ogle,  IJetterton,  ^rc, 
were  to  be  entirely  avoided ;  while  the 
hard-favored  methotl  of  giving  the  origi- 
nal, with  modern  spelling,  accents,  and  a 
glossary  in  foot-notes,  was  not  to  be,  in 
any  degree,  adopted.  Thus,  there  would 
be  the  loss  of  easy  liberty,  not  to  say  the 
abominable  licence,  which  attended  the 
former, — and  the  loss  of  Chaucer's  eui^ho- 
nious  versification  in  the  hybrid  form  of  the 
latter.  The  best  modernizations  of  the 
previous  period,  and  out  of  sight  beyond 
all  others,  were  those  of  Lord  "i'hurlow; 
yet  even  he  interpolated  a  Hne  or  two  in 
nearly  every  stanza  of  "  The  Flower  and 
the   Leaf."      Not  so  with  his  admirable 


modernization  of  "  The  Knight's  Tale," 
though  he  adopts  the  monotonously  regu- 
lar heroic  couplets  of  the  school  of  Pope 
and  others,  and  never  gives  the  varied 
rliyihm  which  Chaucer  continually  intro- 
duces in  the  heroic  metre.  Briefly,  several 
lovers  of  the  great  '*  father  of  English  poe- 
try" agreed  to  undertake  the  work — to  wit^ 
Wordsworth,  Leigh  Hunt,  Miss  E.  B. 
Barrett,  R.  Monckton  Milnes  (now  I^ord 
Houghton),  Robert  Bell,  Dr.  Leonhard 
Schmitz,  the  present  writer,  and  some 
others.  After  the  first  volume  had  been 
satisfiictorily  launched,  a  second  was  con- 
templated, the  projectors  intending  to  re- 
(juest  the  co-operation  of  Tennyson,  Tal- 
fourd.  Browning,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  (after- 
wards Lord  iiytton),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cow- 
den  Clarke,  of  course,  and  Mary  Howitt. 
Everything  was  soon  settled,  except  to  fix 
upon  an  editor.  Wordsworth,  being  in 
years,  and  residing  at  a  distance,  would 
not  accept  the  post.  The  next  in  seniority 
was  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  living  near 
London,  and  in  all  respects  suitable  as  a 
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most  accomplished  reader  and  lover  of 
Chaucer; — so  we  proposed  it  to  him. 
But  he  was  too  wise  ;  he  "  smelt  the  bat- 
tle afar  off,"  which  I  did  not;  and,  as 
Wordsworth,  to  whom  several  of  us  had 
sent  poems  we  had  modernized,  had  writ- 
ten to  London  to  say  that  my  rendering  of 
"  The  Franklin's  Tale"  was  "  as  well  done 
as  any  lover  of  Chaucer's  poetry  need  or 
can  desire,"  the  editorship  was  offered  to 
me.  To  my  subsequent  regret,  hard 
work,  thankless  waste  of  time  in  verbal 
conflicts,  countless  vexations — yet  pride, 
withal — I  accepted  the  oflice,  *'  little 
dreaming."  These  things  are  incidentally 
mentioned,  because  they  will  presently 
display,  in  novel  relief,  certain  characteris- 
tics, not  unaniiable,  but  minutely  painstak- 
ing, j^rovocative,  and  probably  amusing 
(to  present  readers)  of  several  literary  cele- 
brities of  that  day  (1841)  when  the  design 
was  put  into  execution. 

Miss  E.  B.  Barrett,  though  still  with  so 
fragile  a  tenure  of  life  that  she  might  be 
said  to  have  been  really  hovering  near  the 
grave,  cheerfully,  and  indeed  with  en- 
thusiasm, agreed  to  lend  her  aid  to  the 
work.  And  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  recol- 
lect that  everybody  to  whom  I  applied 
cordially  consented,  the  only  exception 
being  Mr.  Landor,  who,  however,  convey- 
ed his  objection  in  a  form  that  could  not 
be  displeasing  to  those  who  had  an  artist- 
like interest  in  this  labor  of  love.  His 
first  reply  was  that  he  believed  "  as  many 
peoi)le  read  Chaucer"  (meaning  in  the 
original)  **  as  were  fit  to  read  him."  As  I 
took  leave  to  doubt  this,  Landor  again 
wrote  to  me,  saying — **  Indeed  I  do  ad- 
mire him,  or  rather  love  him.  In  my 
opinion  he  is  fairly  wortli  a  score  or  two 
of  Spensers.  He  had  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  not  of  doll-making  and 
fatiioccini  dressing.  *  Imagination '  seems 
to  our  poets  and  critics  to  be  the  faculty 
of  devising  a  rare  quantity  of  small 
images."  And  further  on,  he  wrote — 
"  Pardon  me  if  I  say  I  would  rather  see 
Chaucer  quite  alone,  in  the  dew  of  his 
sunny  morning,  than  with  twenty  clever 
gentle-folks  about  him,  arranging  his  shoe- 
things  and  buttoning  his  doublet.  I  like 
even  his  language,  I  will  have  no  hand 
in  breaking  his  dun  but  rich-painted  glass, 
to  put  in  (if  clearer)  much  thinner  panes." 
And  thus, — with  the  true,  but  narrow  de- 
votion of  the  best  men  on  the  blkck-letter 


side,  and  their  resistance  to  all  attempts  to 
melt  the  obsolete  language  and  form  it 
into  modern  moulds, — and  the  stolidity  of 
a  British  public  on  the  other  side,  the 
Homer  of  English  Poetry  continues  un- 
read, and  known  only  to  the  very  ia^. 
As  I  said  in  the  Introduction  to  the  vo- 
lume in  question,  "  Had  Chaucer's  poems 
been  written  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  they 
would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better 
known."  They  would  have  been  translat- 
ed again  and.  again,  year  after  year. 

Writing  to  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  (Lord  Lyt- 
ton),  the  principle  I  proposed  for  accep- 
tance or  discussion  was,  that  those  contri- 
butors who  could  gracefully  and  poetical- 
ly retain  most  of  the  original  words  should 
be  considered  as  best  doing  the  work. 
Wordsworth  had  at  once  coincided  in  this ; 
so  had  Miss  Barrett,  and  so  did  Sir  E.  L. 
Bulwer,  and  all  the  rest  but  one.  I  allude 
to  Leigh  Hunt,  who  did  not  altogether 
coincide.  And  the  more  he  thought  over 
it,  or  rather  the  more  he  worked  at  the 
modernization,  the  less  he  agreed  with  the 
principle,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  Be  it 
understood  that  I  fully  admitted  there  was 
much  to  be  said  on  his  view  of  the  matter. 
However,  we  all  commenced.  Words- 
worth gave  a  version  of"  The  Cuckoo  and 
the  Nightingale,"  an  extract  from  "  Troilus 
and  Cressida,"  and  he  virtually  moder- 
nized the  whole  of  "  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf,"  by  the  re-writings,  revisions,  and 
general  labor  he  bestowed  upon  it  for 
somebody  eh>e.  Leigh  Hunt  modernized 
'*  The  Manciple's  Tale,"  "  The  Friar's 
Tale,"  and  **  The  Squire's  Tale ;"  and 
Miss  Barrett  modernized  "  Queen  Annelida 
and  False  Arcite,"  and  "  The  Complaint 
of  Annelida."  The  remainder  of  the  vo- 
lume comprised  the  "  Life  of  Chaucer,"  by 
a  learned  (lerman  Professor ;  Eulogies  on 
Chaucer,  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
others ;  and  the  modernizations  and  other 
work,  by  the  Editor  and  by  Robert  Bell. 

The  Poem  selected  by  Miss  Barrett  pre- 
sented one  peculiar  feature,  being  the  first 
of  its  kind,  systematically  carried  out,  that 
is  to  be  found  in  English  Poetry.  In  the 
general  execution,  the  lady  adhered  to  the 
principle  that  had  been  laid  dov^ ;  but' 
the  peculiarity  alluded  to  is  to  be  found  in 
two  stanzas  only  of  the  present'  poem, 
which  we  will  first  give  in  the  original,  so 
that  readers  may  judge  of  how  the  work 
has  been  performed. 
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THE  COMPI^ATNTE  OF  ANNELIDA  TO 
FALSE  ARCITE. 

VI L 

But  for  I  was  so  plaine  to  The  Arcite, 

In  all  my  wordes  and  workis  moche  and  lite, 

And  was  so  besy  aye  you  to  delite, 

Myne  honour  only  save  mcke,  kinde,  and 
fre, 
ITicrfore  Arcite  ye  put  in  me  this  wite, 
Alas  !  Alas  I  ye  reckin  not  a  mite 
Though  that  the   pcrcing  swcrde  of  sorrow 
byte     . 

My  wolul  hert,  thorough  your  cruilte. 

VIII. 

My  swete  foe,  why  do  yc  so  for  shame  ? 
And  thinkin  ye  that  furthered  be  your  name 

To  lovin  a  ncwe,  and  ben  untrewe  aye, 
And  putin  you  in  slaundir  nowe  and  blame, 
And  so  to  me  advcrsyte  and  grame, 
That   love    you    most,   God  thou    vvotist 

ahvave. 
Yet  turno  ayen,  and  yet  be  plaine  some 
(lave, 
And   then   shall  this   that  now  is  mis  ben 
game, 
And  al  forgevin,  wliilis  I  lyve  may. 

The  following  are  the  modernized  ver- 
sions of  Miss  Barrett : — 

Stanza  VII. 

Because  I  was  so  plain,  Arcite, 

In  all  my  doin;^s.  your  delight 

Seeking  in  all  things,  where  I  might 
In  honor, —  meek  and  kind  and  free ; 

Therefore  you  do  me  such  despite. 
Alas  !  howo'er  tli rough  cruelty 

My  heart  with  sorrow's  sword  you  smite, 
You  cannot  kill  its  love. — Ah  me  ! 

VIII. 

Ah,  my  sweet  foe,  why  do  you  so 

VoT  shame  ? 
Think  you  thai  praise,  in  sooth,  will  raise 

Your  name. 
Loving  anew,  and  being  untrue 

For  ave  ? 
Thus  casting  down  your  manhood's  crown 

In  blame. 
And  working  me  adversity, 

The  same, 
Who  loves  you  most — (O  (Jod,  thou  know'st !) 

AUvay  ? 
Yet  turn  again — be  fair  and  plain 

Some  day ; 
And  then  shall  this,  that  seems  amiss, 

IJe  game, 
All  being  forgiv'n,  while  yet  from  hcav'n 

I  stay. 

The  first  letter  I  can  find  on  the  sub- 
ject we  are  now  upon,  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  written  after  the  volume  was 
out ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  I 
continually   forwarded   proofs   to  her   of 


various  matters  long  before  they  were 
printed,  as  such  things  seemed  to  cheer 
her  solitude ;  and  the  date  of  the  Letter 
almost  proves  this  to  have  been  the 
case. 

Post-mark,  Torquay, 

December  17th,  184a 

"  I  did  not  say  half— not  half— enough  about 
the  *  Introduction.'  The  apotheosis  of  Chaucer, 
or  rather  your  witness  to  his  poetic  devoutness, 
is  very  beautiful,— -and  that  passage,  for  instance, 
about  the  greenness  of  his  green  leaves,  and  the 
whiteness  of  his  daisies  (so  true,  that  is!),  and 
above  all,  a  noble  paragraph  near  the  end,  dose 
to  the  end,  testifying  to  the  devotional  verity  of 
every  veritable  jwet.  I  have  read  it  again  and 
again. 

**  Notwithstanding  all  the  merit  and  the  grace, 
do  not  some  of  the  poems  militate  agrunst  the 
principle  you  set  out  with  ?  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  re-fashioners  stand — some  of  them,  and 
in  a  measure — loo  far  from  Chaucer's  side — 
however  graceful  the  attitude.  You  yourself, 
and  Wordsworth  are  devoutly  near,  and  most  dc- 
voutlv.  Mosi  of  the  contributors  are  so,  but  not 
all,  for  even  Mr.  I.eigh  Hunt  is  sometimes  satis- 
fied with  being  with  Chaucer  in  the  spirit,  and 
spurns  the  accidents  of  body.  But  Mr.  Bell's 
*  Mars  and  Venus'  is  too  smooth  and  varnished, 
and  redolent  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  ap- 
pears to  me,  for  spirit  or  body.  I  think  people 
will  sav  vou  might  •  keep  more  Chaucer.*  But, 
however,  thev  mavn't ;  nnd  if  they  are  not  (say 
what  you  please)  delighted  with  this  volume,  this 
breathing  of  sweet  souths  over  the  bank  of  death- 
less violets,  there  can  be  no  room  for  delight  in 
their  souls. 

"  Papa  has  been  to  leave  his  card  upon  you,  as 
he  tells  me.  He  is  a  very  bad  visitor,  or  would 
have  done  it  long  ago— with  his  strong  impres- 
sion of  all  your  kindness  towards  one  of  his  fami- 
ly. 1  )o  go'  and  see  them  in  Wimpole  Street,  dear 
Mr.  Home,  some  day  when  you  are  in  the  neigh- 
borhood— do — before  I  am  there— if  really  it  is 
not  out  of  all  order  in  me  to  say  such  a  thing. 
But  it  would  give  them  such  real  pleasure  to  know 
you,  I  am  very  sure  ;  and  besides,  I  shall  like  to 
think  that  they  do. 

**  Very  truly  yours,  E.  B.  B." 

"  No,  we  don't  agree;  and  I  want  to  set  up, 
not  the  contrariety,  l)ut  the  identity  of  the  princi- 
ple of  Greek  versification  and  ours." 

The  ])ostscript  alludes  to  our  projectetl 
lyrical  drama  of  "  Psyche." 

One  of  the  printer's  proofs  of  some  part 
of  my  work  in  the  ".Chaucer  Moder- 
nized "  is  now  before  me.  I  sent  all  my  own 
proofs  to  Miss  Barrett  and  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
asking  for  their  comments  and  proposed 
revisions,  in  tlie  same  way  that  I  had 
given  mine  upon  their  proofs.  Some  very 
slight  notion  of  the  literary,  philological, 
and  archjcological  queries  and  contests 
that  attended  this  very  proper  process 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  quota- 
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tions,  with  the  marginal  and  foot-notes  on 
the  proofs. 

R.  H.     **  Love  will  not  be  constrained  by  mas- 
tery. 
When  mastery  cometh,  the  God  of  love, 

anon 
Beateth  his  wings— and,  farewell !  he  is 
gone." 
E.  B.     In  the  second  line  **  comes,"  says  Chau- 
cer, and  more  smoothly. 
R.  H.     Yes,  more  smoothly,  but  not  so  Chau- 
cerian in  its  variety  of  rhythm.     Does 
your  copy  print  it  "  comes  ?"     What 
edition    have     you  ?    .     Mine     reads 
*•  cometh." 

The  above  is  a  celebrated  passage  which 
has  been  copied,  paraphrastically,  by 
Pope,  and  others,  without  acknowledg- 
ment.    To  continue : — 

R.  II.     **  After  a  time  there  must  be  temperance 
In   every    man  that  knows  self-govern- 
ance." 
K.  B.  B.     I  don't  think  it  means  self- governance, 
but   governance   generally.     If   so, 
**that  knoweth  governance"  would 
be  right. 
R.  H.     *'  His  presence  aye  desiring,  so  distrain- 

eth." 
E.  B.  B.     Why  not, 

"The   yearning  for    his   presence   so 
constraineth," 
R.  J-I.     Yes,  far  better ;  thank  you. 
R.  II.     **  i*ragrcssively,  as  know  yc  every  one, 
•Men  may  engrave  and  work  upon  a  stone 
Till  that  some  figure  there  imprinted  be ; 
So   long    her    friends  have  soothed  her 
heart,"  &c. 
K.  B.  B.     "Men  may   engrave   so  /on^  upon  a 
stone,"  &c.     Shouldn't   it    suit   the 
other  clause  j* 
R.  II.     Yes,  no  doubt. 
R.  H.     "Or    else    the    sorrow    had   her   heart 

yslain." 
E.  B.  B.     Dare  you  say  "  yslain  ?"     Why  not, — 
"Thro'  sorrow  had  her  heart  been 
slain." 
R.  H.     Yes,    more   prudently,   and  perhaps   as 

good. 
R.  PI.     "  The  odor  of  flowers  and  freshness  of 
the  night 
Would  any  heart  have  filled  and  made  it 

light, 
That  ever  was  born,"  &c. 
E.  B.  B.     Is  it  not  rough  ? 

R.  H.     No,   it  is   Chaucer's    harmonious    wavy 
lift  and  roll,  as  explained  in  the  "  In- 
troduction."    It  would  of  course  be  un- 
wieldy if  tried  by  Pope's  regular,  fin- 
ger-scanning by  syllables,  instead  of 
Chaucer's  dea^s  of  time. 
R.  H.     "And  home  all  wend  with  ease,  and  full 
of  glee, 
Save  wretched  Aurelias — none  was  sad 
but  he." 
E.  B.  B.     Rough— is  it  not  ? 
R.  H,     No;  it  isJChaucer's  lifting  rhythm.     And 
if  it  w^rf  rough,  I  should  retain  it  for 
its  "  wretched  "  effect. 
R.  H.     "  Your  blissful  sister,  Lucina  the  sheen, 
&c" 


E.  B.  B.    Qy.  the  "  Lucina."    Don't  you  adjust 

Chaucer's  bad  quantities  ? 
R.  H.     I  left  that,  and  others  in  the  proofs,  to 
see  what  you  and  Leigh  Hunt  would 
say.     I   suppose  we  must  alter  false 
Quantities.      Would     Landor     retain 
Miem,  bl:^  letter  and  all  ? 
R.  H.     "  His  brother  weepcth  and  waileth  pri- 
vately. " 
E.  B.  B.    The  metre  would  be  freer  without  the 

"and,"  I  think. 
R.  H.     SUt.  the  "  and  "  for  Chaucerian  reasons 
previously  given.     The  same  with  re- 
gard   to    several     others     you    have 
marked. 
R.  H.     "gBut  that  a   clerk  should  do  a  gentle 
deed 
As  well  as  any  wight  of  whom  we  read." 
E.  B.  B.     Doesn't  Chaucer  mean  as  well  as  a^Aer 
o{ yon — knight  or  squire  }  . 

**  But  that  a  clerk  a  noble  deed  should 

do 
Is  certain  sooth,  as  well  as  either  of 
you." 
R.  H.     Yes,  you  are  right ;  and  I  like  the  Chau- 
cerian  rhythm  of  your  second  line  at  the 
close  ;  "  as  well  as  either  6f  you,"  I 
propose  to  alter  thus — 
"  But  that  a  clerk  a  gentle  deed  should 

do 
As  well — ne'er  doubt  it — as  this  knight 
or  you." 
R.  H.     **  For,   Sir,  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of 
thee 
For  all  my  craft,  nor  aught  for  my  tra- 

vaille. 
Thou  has  sufficient  paid  by  my  vitaille." 
E.  B.  B.     I  hate  and  detest  those  words.     Chau- 
cer wouldn't  use  them  na7u.     Now, 
would   he?     Besides,    I  doubt   the 
meaning    given    to   the   latter  line 
being  quite  the  right  one.     How  im- 
pertinent !  but  this  is  colof'hon  to  the 
whole.     I   fancy  something  of  this 
sort, — 
"  For  all  my  craft,  and  all  my  labor 

given : 
For  hospitality,  we  two  are  even." 
R.  II.     Sorry  to  give  up  the  two  old  words  of  the 
original ;    but,   sighing  my   thanks,    I 
adopt  your  suggestion. 
E.  B.  B.     Last  line  of  all  stands  thus  in  my  black 
letter,— 
"He  took  his  horse,  and  rode  forth  on 
his  way." 
R.  II.     Not   so  in  mine.     What  is   the  date  of 
yours — and  its  pedigree  ? 

From  the  foregoing  example  of  only  a 
few  selections  from  the  proofs  of  a  single 
Tale,  modernized  by  the  Editor,  some 
faint  conception  may  be  formed  of  what 
occurred  when  Leigh  Hunt  dealt  with  my 
proofs,  and  I  with  his.  By  his  seniority 
in  years  and  literary  start  long  ahead  of 
me,  in  addition  to  his  early  studies  of 
Chaucer  and  critical  essays,  I  was  pre- 
pared for  abundant  difficulties  ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  how  all  these  were  increased  when 
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he  announced — after  we  had  all  com- 
menced upon  the  plan  of  as  close  a  literal 
reading  as  was  compatible  with  poetical 
as  well  as  metrical  recjuirements — that  he 
was  quite  oj)posed  to  our  leading  principle. 
He  announced  this,  %.  returning  the 
proofs  of  my  version  of  the  "  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales  "  crowded  with  re- 
visions  on  the  oi)posite  theory.  Of  course 
I  accepted  witii  thanks  as  much  as  I 
could,  without  violating  my  own  ideas  on 
the  question  of  truthfulness  ;  and  I  am 
quite  prei)are<l  to  admit  that  in  all  difficult 
or  doubtful  passages,  a  rendering  in  the 
spirit  would  jjrobably  be  far  superior  to 
adhering  to  the  letter.  The  door,  how- 
ever, I.eigh  Hunt  proposed  to  open, 
would  let  in  all  sorts  of  spirits — "  black 
spirits  and  white,"  true  spirits  and  false  ; 
and  in  dealing  with  a  great  author,  it  is 
riglit  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  transla- 
tions of  Shelley  from  the  Greek,  Italian, 
(ierman,  and  Si)anish,  seem  to  me  as 
near  to  perfection  as  possible.  These  are 
in  many  parts  as  fine  as  their  originals  ; 
and  with  resi)ect  to  his  translations  from 
Goethe's  Wo.lpur^is  XacJit^  and  Kl Ma:::;iLO 
Pfvdi\;ioso  of  Calderon,  I  consider  them 
not  only  faithful,  but  finer  than  the  origi- 
nals, 'riie  same  method  was  not  so  fitting 
in  Leigh  1  lunt ;  and  it  wouhl  be  fitting  to 
very  {it\\\  Shelley  was  a  great  poet,  and 
not  unlike  Calderon,  in  several  characte- 
ristics ;  Leigh  Hunt,  though  an  elegant 
and  delightful  poet,  was  not  a  great  poet, 
and  not  at  all  like  Chaucer.  As  to  the 
principle  at  issue,  the  close  literal  transla- 
tions of  Mr.  (_)xenford  from  Calderon  seem 
to  me  very  jjrcferable  to  the  fancies  many 
a  gentleman  might  indulge  in,  and  call  it 
the  **  spirit "  of  that  poet  (because  it  was 
his  own  spirit)  ;  while  the  nearest  combi- 
nation of  the  [)oetical  with  the  ail-but  lite- 
ral, in  the  present  day,  is  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy's  transla- 
tions from  the  Spanish,  even  though  he 
does  this  "  in  the  metres  of  the  original." 
Still,  they  do  not  approach  what  Shelley 
has  done.  To  return  to  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
opinion  of  Miss  IJarrett  as  to  his  render- 
ings of  Chaucer  seems  to  me  quite  cor- 
rect ;  and  most  gracefully  as  he  did  his 
part  in  the  "  Chaucer  Modernized,''  I  pre- 
fer what  was  done  by  Wordsworth  and 
Miss  Barrett,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  poems  they  selected  would  not  be  so 
interesting,  in  themselves,  to  most  people, 
as  those  selected  by  Leigh  Hunt 


Combined  with  one  or  two  of  the  Let- 
ters on  general  topics, — the  struggles  of  the 
"  Synchretics"  with  the  view  to  bringing  a 
true  dramatic  literature  upon  the  stage, — 
the  discomfiture  of  poor  George  Stephens, 
and  the  fate  of  his  tragedy  of  "  Martinuz- 
zi,"  which  mainly  caused  him  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart;  combined  also  with  Miss 
Barrett's  most  unselfish  consideration  with 
regard  to  my  time,  my  lingering  hooping- 
C(nigh,  and  other  matters, — the  subject  of 
the  "  Psyche'-'  drama  every  now  and  then 
rises  up  like  a  vague  form  through  a  broken 
silver  mist.  I  was  so  very  glad  to  ob- 
serve how  this  seemed  to  carry  her  mind 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
painful,  however  necessary,  seclusion. 

ToRjjuAY,  August  14th,  1S41. 

"  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so,  dear  Mr. 
Home — that  you  were  a  bad  correspondent- — 
much  less  say  so  myself.  You  are  a  l)ad  caUchu- 
men,  and  that's  the  worst  of  you,  and  I'm  sure  it 
doesn't  deserve  a  bad  cough.  Therefore,  if  you 
receive  a  jar  of  tamarinds  from  the  West  Indies 
vid  Wimpole  Street — and  you  will,  in  the  case  of 
papa's  having  received  any  himself,  as  he  usually 
doe>; — pray  use  them."  [Then  follows  the  *  pre- 
scription.'] •*  But  the  pilgrimage  through  the 
villaj^es  is  the  remedy.  And,  dear  Mr.  HoEne, 
never  mind  *  I*sychc.'  There  is  plenty  of  time 
for  *  Tsyclie ' — in  the  future,  if  not  now.  She  is 
persecuting  you.  I  fear.  Remember — when  one 
is  tieil  with  cords,  to  struggle  only  strengthens 
the  kniits.  Put  '  Psyche '  away,  out  of  thought 
ft)r  the  i)rcscnt,  and  don't  fancy  that  I  (for  one) 
am  even  inclined  to  he  impatient  about  it.  I 
shall  not  expect  any  more  news  of  her  for  six 
months,  from  this  fourteenth  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  ami  forty-one. 

"  And  so  your  angelic  sin  is  so  rampant  that 
*  you'd  he  an  abbot '  (and  not  a  *  butterfly,*  despite 
of  l*.'>yehe)  if  you  went  into  monastery — an  ab- 
bot of  misrule — unless  St.  Cecilia,  who  *  drew  the 
angel  down,'  did  the  like  by  your  reverend  de- 
sires. Ah  !  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  beat  you 
all — you  and  Napoleon  and  all — ^in  ambition 
but  now,  I  only  want  to  get  home. 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  fear  I  do  fear  the  light  words 
may  be  bubbles  at  the  top — that  it  may  oe  darker 
umlerneath.  I  know  the  secret  of  Ma/,  you  see  ; 
and  I  fear  thai  the  hooping-cough  and  the  pres- 
sure of  business  don't  go  blithely  together,  and 
that  you  are  walking  your  imaginary  cloisters 
with  a  graver,  i)erhaps  sadder  step  than  should 
be.  (.\an  it  be  so  ?  Is  it  so  ?  The  louder  the 
call  then  to  the  villages."  [For  change  of  air.] 
"  .Neither  cloiNters  nor  graves  are  ready  for  you 
yet — nor  you  for  them.  So  I  do  hope  that  •  ge- 
nerally you  don't  think'  about  oither.  Whom 
shouhl  we  have  for  Dramatic  Professor  in  the 
great  Genius-establishment,"  [a  humorous  hit  at 
the  Synchretics]  "  where  the  moth  will  be  sworn 
never  to  corrupt  and  the  thief  never  to  steal? 
Whom,  if  you  were  away  ?  If  you  were  only  an 
abbot,  or  an  organist,  it  would  be  very  different. 
Do  remember  that  if  you  are  not  so  tranquil  as 
they,  you  are  [»»»*]  and  valued  more. 
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"  So,  the  Monthly  Chronicle  is  gone — self-slain, 
l)ecause  it  wouldn't  condescend  to  be  lively. 
There  was  power  enough  in  it  for  three  or  four 
magazine-popularities — but  the  taste  of  caviare 
preponderated,  and  people  turned  away  their 
neads.  They  said  of  it,  as  my  own  ears  wit- 
nessed, *  dull  and  heavy.*  Then  it  was  such  a  fatal 
mistake  to  keep  back  the  names!  I  saw  it  to  the 
last.  God  bless  you !  I  am  going  to  think,  in* 
the  face  oi  the — weather,  if  it  won't  turn  round. 

Truly  yours,         E.  15.  B." 

The  last  words  convey  a  more  satirical 
meaning  than  will  be  generally  apparent. 
The  brief  literary  career  of  the  Monthly 
Chronicle  is  unique,  curious,  and  amusing  in 
a  certain  way.  It  was  started  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  three  high  celebrities  of 
the  time ;  to  wit,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  E. 
L.  Buhver  (the  late  Lord  Lytton),  and  Dr. 
Lardner.  Being  all  three  proprietors  and 
editors,  and  each  too  great  to  communicate 
his  intentions  to  either  of  the  others  (or  even 
give  a  definite  reply  to  the  Contributors, 
as  I  foimd),  a  beautiful  confusion  was  the 
constant  and  necessary  result.  The  maga- 
zine, however,  was  successfully  advancing 
by  reason,  and  no  reason,  of  the  prestige 
of  the  three  names,  when  the  following 
disastrously  natural  event  occurred.  The 
wonderful  accident  of  "  Murphy's  Alma- 
nack" had  just  burst  through  the  wintry 
fogs  of  London,  the  astrologer  having  tru- 
ly predicted  the  very  coldest  of  all  the  cold 
days  of  tliat  winter  ;  and  the  sale  of  the 
Almanack  was  of  a  kind  that  compelled 
the  publishers  (Messrs.  Whitaker)  to  have 
police  to  keep  off  purchasers  from  crush- 
ing in  the  door  and  windows.  This  I  one 
day  witnessed.  The  next  number  of  the 
Monthly  Chronicle,  therefore  came  out  with 
a  very  long  article  by  Sir  David  Brewster 
"  On  Murphy's  Almanack,"  and  another 
article  by  Dr.  Lardner  (no  exchange  of 
ideas  having  been  deigned),  consisting  of 
fourteen  pages,  "  On  the  Weather,"  being 
founded  upon  the  same  "  Vox  Stellarum !" 
They  occupied  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
magazine  !  After  this,  the  proprietor  en- 
gaged Mr.  Robert  Bell  as  editor,  who  did 
all  that  a  gallant  and  indefatigable  editor  of 
six  feet  four  could  do,  but  the  poor  maga- 
zine never  recovered  from  that  double 
dose  of  cold  weather. 

Since  the  appearance  of  these  papers 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  last 
month,  another  Letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  old  theatrical  patent  monopoly  has 
come  to  light,  of  too  interesting  and  pecu- 
liar a  nature  to  be  omitted.     A  passage  in 


the  following  Letter  shows  how  conscien- 
tious and  unconcealing  Miss  Barrett  was, 
and  sheds  an  additional  lustre,  if  any  were 
needed,  upon  the  nobility  of  her  charac- 
ter,— the  faintness  of  hold  upon  the  branch 
of  life  still  continuing  : — 

"  Torquay  (no  date,  but  probably  1842). 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Horne, — So  you  write  me 
down  *  dozing,'  in  courtesy  for  a  worse  word  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  scarcely  know  another  to  recommend  to 
you.  Yet  it  has  not  ])een  *  dozing '  either — no — 
nor  long-drawn  consideration.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  felt  afraid  [*  *  *]  and  do,  and  one  day  being 
the  image  of  another  to  me,  while  the  fear  made 
me  delay  sending  you  my  fancies,  I  lost  account 
of  the  time  spent  in  delaying — took  Saturday  for 
Monday  still,  and  built  up  so  a  dozing  reputation. 
And,  indeed,  I,  upon  my  *  rock,'  have  less  time 
for  anything  good  than  is  supposable.  Half  the 
day,  £ill  the  morning,  I  am  just  able  to  read  lazily 
in  that  low,  spiritless,  lack  lustre  state  whicn 
shows  the  quenched  embers  of  opium  and  things 
of  the  sort,  said  to  be  necessary  for  me  just  now  ; 
and  the  uncomfortable,  uncertain  excitement  be- 
fore and  afterwards,  though  pleasant  as  a  sensa- 
tion, is  more  congenial  to  dreaming — *  dozing,'  if 
you  please,  dear  Mr.  Home, — than  to  any  steady 
purpose  of  thought  or  fixed  direction  of  faculty. 
So  far  to  account  in  part, — in  some  degree — for 
the  rough  sketch  I  send  you,  being  *  very  »//-like 
a  whale.'  [Alluding,  probably,  to  the  projected 
Lyrical  Drama  of  *  Psyche.'] 

"  But  it  was  thrown  on  pajyer  directly  I  read 
your  reminder — *  a  first  foyn,'  indeed.  I  didn* 
wait  any  more, — and  if  the  mail  coaches  do,  in  the 
snow,  it  isn't  my  fault.  Your  letter  came  to  me, 
most  reluctantly,  a  day  too  late,  and  mine  may 
*  copy  its  ])aces. ' 

"  Thank  you  for  the  reproof  from  Hazlitt — in 
paragraph  *  to  sdit ' — for  the  beauty  is  the  gen- 
tleness of  the  rebuke.  Yet  you  and  he  could 
both  have  written  as  finely  and  forcibly  upon  the 
opposite  evil  of  compromise,"  [alluding  apparent- 
ly to  her  refusal  to  sign  our  Petition  against  the 
Theatrical  Patents]  "  of  temporizing  as  to  objects 
and  being  indifferent  to  means — that  *  fat  weed  ' 
of  the  day — perhaps  on  the  world  of  all  days. 
More  of  us,  you  will  admit,  do  harm  by  groping 
along  the  pavement  with  blind  hands  for  the 
beggar's  brass  coin,  than  do  folly  by  clutching  at 
the  stars  *  from  the  misty  mountain  top.'  And  if 
the  would-be  star-catchers  catch  nothing,  they 
keep  at  least  clean  fingers. 

"  This  applies  to  nothing,  you  will  understand, 
except  to  the  passage  from  Hazlitt — suggestively. 

**  And  talking  of  beggar's  coins,  will  you  be- 
lieve me  (you  must  believe  me)  that  I  never 
thought  until  I  had  finished  my  letter  to  you 
alx)ut  the  Petition,  of  my  own  self  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  proprietorship  of  Drury  Lane 
by  virtue  of  five  shares  given  to  me  when  I  was  a 
child  ?  I  really  never  thought  of  it.  But  I  thought 
afterwards  that  if  you  ever  came  to  guess  at 
such  a  thing,  why  you  might  infer  me  into  base- 
nesses. The  shares  never  reminded  me  of  their 
being  mine  by  one  penny  coming  to  my  hands, 
nor  are  likely  to  do  so— the  National  theatres  be- 
ing as  empty  of  profit  as  of  honor."  [Written 
about  the  year  1S42.]    **  But  if  it  were  otherwise, 
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oh  !  you  couldn't  suspect  me  of  being  warped  by 
such  a  consideration — you  will  trust  me  that  half 
cubit  of  probity,  without  another  word." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  next  Let- 
ter refers  to  a  very  opposite  class  of  ideas. 
Although  the  projected  Lyrical  Drama 
must  be  reserved  for  a  future  paper,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  crude  idea 
of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  belongs  to  the  close 
of  the  previous  Letter,  and  helps  to  fix  the 
period  of  its  origin. 

"Ti'KSDAv.    ; 

**  DkarMii.  Horn i:,— I  was  not  ([uito  well, 
and  was  forced  to  break  off  wrilint::,  and  begin 
again  today.  Vou  will  think  mc  an  *  eighth  * 
sleeper  now.  Don't  scruple  to  say  what  is  in 
your  mind  about  the  subject.  Remember,  you 
»uggej»lcd  (Ireek  instead  uf  modern  tragedy  as  a 
model  for  form.  My  idea,  the  terror  attending 
spiritual  consciousness — the  man's  s«)ul  to  the  man 
— is  sometliing  which  has  not,  I  think,  been  worked 
hitherto,  and  scemctl  to  .admit  of  a  certain  grand- 
cur  and  wildness  in  the-  execution.  The  awe  of 
this  soui-consiciousncfts  breaking  into  oLca-ional 
lurid  heats  tlnf»ugli  the  chasms  uf  Dur  convention- 
alities has  struck  me,  in  my  own  self-observation, 
as  a  mystery  of  nature  verygiaml  in  itself — And 
is  quite  a  di-^tinct  mystery  iVom  conscifiic€.  Con- 
science has  to  do  vvitli  action  (every  thought  being 
sniritual  action),  and  not  with  abstract  existence. 
'1  here  are  moments  when  we  arc  startled  at  the 
footsteps  of  our  own  l>eing,  more  than  at  the  tlum- 
<lcrs  of  i;r)d." 

[That  last  remark  might  suggest  an  essay  to 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.] 

"  Is  it  imi>ractivable  ? — too  shadowy,  too  mys- 
tic, for  working  ilramatically  .' 

**  Think  of  l-'ansl.  Vou  could  do  anvlhinji.  I>i^t 
Tou  are  juilge  as  to  what  is  t'/be  done  or  tried. 
Say  yes,  or  no — ^aiul  I  am  preparcil  for  *  no  '  most. 

"Truly  yours,  K.  IJ.  IJ." 

My  reply  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  sub- 
ject could  be  worked  dramatically,  />.,  in 
thespirit,  and  everything  breathing  ol'stagc- 
action  being  clean  out  of  the  (juestion  ;  that 
I  would  devise  the  characters,  interlocu- 
tors, chorus  and  semi-choruses  ;  make  a 
construction  of  the  movement,  or  action,  of 
the  whole  ;  i)ropoj5e  the  locality  (some  un- 
known Greek  island),  the  scenery,  ^\:c. ;  that 
the  part  of  Psyche  should  be  left  entirely 
to  her,  an<l  nearly  all  the  lyrical  portion, 
and  1  would  do  the  rest.  When  the  design 
and  construction  were  completed,  Miss 
Harrett  was  to  receive  a  dui)licate  of  the 
whole  so  paged  and  markeil  that  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  writing  could  be  carried 
'  on  with  a  means  of  constant  reference 
(and  interconmiunication),  so  as  to  move 
harmoniously  under  the  two  hands.  The 
Greek  form  and  a  remote  age  were  pro- 


posed as  assisting  to  carry  the  drama  quite 
out  of  present  art,  as  the  subject  seemed  ra- 
ther to  belong  to  no  special  time  or  place, 
if  not  to  another  worhl,  at  least  to  the  world 
of  spirits  here  below.  This  form  was  also 
proposed,  because  I  fancied  it  would  be 
most  pleasing  to  her,  if  she  ever  lived  to 
carry  out  the  idea,  which  seemed  to  me 
very  doubtful.  The  subject  might  seem  to 
belong  to  modem  thought ;  but  she  was  re- 
minded that  she  would  have  found  among 
the  old  (ireek  philosophers  most  of  the 
speculations  we  imagine  to  belong  to  mod- 
ern times  ;  and  if  she  wished  for  further 
justification,  and  couhl  not  hope  to  find  it 
in  the  Hebrew,  she  would  discover  its  sha- 
dow in  the  Sanskrit,  as  students  of  the  Bha- 
gavat  (lita  were  fond  of  placing  it  as  the 
earliest  source  of  the  mighty  Nile  of  meta- 
physics which  has  flowed  down  to  mod- 
ern ages.  With  which  piece  of  rather  grim 
altemj)t  at  archaic  pleasantry,  the  lady  was 
*'  left  to  her  own  devices."  Nevertheless, 
I  saw  there  was  something  new  to  be 
"  workeil,"  as  she  expressed  it,  out  of  her 
subject. 

The  same  Letter  concludes  with  apost- 
scrij)t,  informing  me  that  she  was  sure  Miss 
Mitford  would  sign  the  Petition,  as  she  was 
"  personally  interested  in  the  theatres,  and 
had  a  j)lay"  (at  that  time)  "  waiting  to  be 
acted."  Anions  these  Letters  there  has 
just  turned  up  one  from  Mrs.  Jameson,  a 
celebrity  at  that  day,  who  expressed  herself 
ready  to  sign  the  same,  and  enclosing  a 
few  lines  to  an  eminent  medical  practitioner 
(Mr.  Travers,  of  liruton  Street),  request- 
ing he  also  w(Hild  sign  it.  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's letter  is  very  interesting,  but  must  be 
omitted,  together  with  many  other  collate- 
ral notes  and  circumstances ;  indeed  it 
will  have  been  obvious  that  I  have  to 
struggle  against  becoming  chionographical 
as  well  as  autobiographical.  Many  cele- 
brated i)ersi3ns  signed  that  fatal  docu- 
ment. 

Miss  Barrett's  first  publication  was  "An 
Kssay  on  Mind  "  (1826) ;  her  next  was  a 
translation  of  tiie  ''Prometheus'*  of/Eschy- 
los  (1833)  ;  and  her  third,  "  The  Seraphim 
and  other  Poems,"  in  1838.  A  certain 
critical  work  in  wliich  I  was  responsibly 
concerned,  while  fully  admitting  her  ge- 
nius, dealt  very  freely  with  what  seemed 
to  be  her  shortcomings,  a  rhuine  of  which 
seems  to  have  been  condensed  in  a  private 
note.  The  following  Letter  will  show  with 
how  generous  a  spirit  she  bore  all  this: — 
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"  Nov.  4th,  1841. 

"  50,  Wimpole  Street. 

**  My  heiid  has  ached  so  for  two  days  (not  my 
temper,  I  assure  you)  that  I  thought  it  was  behead- 
ing itself, — and  now  that  *  distracted  globe  '  hav- 
ing come  to  a  calm,  I  hasten  to  answer  your  let- 
ter. A  bomb  of  a  letter,  Is  it,  to  be  sure  ! — 
enough  to  give  a  dozen  poets  a  headache  a  piece. 

*  No  sex — no  character — no  physiognomy — no 
age — no  Anno  Domini  !' — a  very  volcano  of  a  let- 
ter. 

**  After  all,  dear  Mr.  Home,  your  idea  of  re- 
venge is  not  tragic  enough  for  a  great  dramatist, 
and  I  may  criticise  back  to  you,  on  such  grounds. 
But  then,  again,  I  spare  you  on  others.  You 
needn't  *  try  to  recant.'  I  am  not  angry — don't 
even  feel  ill  used — (that  feeling  of  melancholy 
complacency)  ; — and  beg  you  to  extend  your  dra- 
matic sceptre  within  reach  of  my  subject  hands, 
and  with  the  *  diagram'  at  the  top  of  it."  [Refer- 
ring, probably,  to  certain  geometric  figures  I  had 
suggested  as  private  '*  working"  illustrations  for 
the  '*  Psyche."] 

**  When  Socrates  said  that  it  was  worse  to  suf- 
fer, being  guilty,  than  being  innocent,  wasn't  he 
right, — and  am  1  not  like  Socrates  ? — in  the  senti- 
ment, which  I  am  right  in — not  position,  which  I 
am  wrong  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  seem 
hard — hard  even  for  Socrates — -to  drink  all  this 
hemlock  without  a  speech — to  die  and  make  no 
sigh.  The  general  criticism  is  too  true  a  one — 
also — lately  true — but  not  equally,  altogether  true 
perhaps,  in  everything.  I  think,  for  instance,  that 
my  Page-romaunt,  has  some  sex,  and  physiogno- 
my, however  tiie  Anno  Domini  may  be  mislaid, 
even  in  her  case.  Well — but  it's  a  true  general 
criticism — and  true  particularly,  besides — and  do 
send  the  diagram,  dear  Mr.  Home — ^and  be  sure 
that  however  lightly  I  have  spoken,  I  must  al- 
ways be  gravely  grateful  to  you  for  telling  me  all 
such  truths. 

**  Miss  Mitford  came  to  town  last  Thursday, 
in  her  abundant  affectionateness,  just  to  see  me, 
and  returned  home  on  Saturday.  She  measures 
your  dramatic  stature  by  cubits.  She  prefers 
your  '  Cosmo  '  to  *  Gregory.'  So  do  I,  you  know 
— although  the  artistic  power  is   greater  in  the 

*  Gregory  ' — and  oh ! — she  told  me  that  late  strug- 
gle of  the  un-acted  authors  [*the  Synchretics '] 
has  done  good  already  in  the  theatres.  *  How? 
I  asked.  *  Because  it  disproves  the  late  idea  of 
there  being  an  immense  deposit  somewhere  of 
excellent  un-acted  dramatic  works.  People  say 
to  one  another — *vou  see,  they  could  find  no- 
thing more  excellent  than  Martinuzzi;' — and 
thus  the  theatres  open  their  doors  a  little  wider 
to  the  rare  virtue  ! 

**  But  you  cau/(/have  found  something  more  ex- 
cellent than  *  Martinuzzi.*     There  was  the ; 

well  but  do  send  the  diagram.     I  wish  I  could 

*  transfuse '  in  my  brother  George,  who  talks  of 
meeting  you  face  to  face  this  evening  at  Mrs. 
O—'s. 

"Truly  yours,  Elizareth  B.  Barrett. 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  object  to  listen  to  your 
arguments  upon"  [against]  *  the  title  page '  [of 
her  forthcoming  volume,  most  likely]  "as  long 
as  they  do  not  touch  my  *  foregone  conclusions.' 
But  those — pray,  dear  Mr.  Home,  remember — 
are  fixed  as  Danton's  hat." 
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Knowing  the  aspen-leaf  condition  of  the 
writer,  it  is  difficult  to  express  the  peculiar 
charm  there  was  in  receiving  these  indica- 
tions of  a  determined  will,  however  hu- 
morously expressed. 

As  it  must  be  obvious  from  the  genius, 
learning,  and  elaborate  reading  of  this 
lady,  that  her  Letters  are  not  what  may 
be  classed  as  "  meet  for  the  million,"  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  offer  any  apo- 
logy for  their  dealing  with  subjects  not 
suited  to  the  taste  or  experience  of  every 
general  reader  of  the  day.  Some  persons 
may  ask,  "  What  care  we  whether  Miss 
Mitford  goes  to  Jersey  or  to  Jericho  ?" 
It  is  very  intelligible  why  they  should  not 
care.  Another  may  say — "  Well,  I  never 
read  *  The  Seraphim  ;'  and  if  I  did  read  it, 
I  should  more  probably  prefer  the  Ethio- 
pian Serenaders."  All  of  wliich  is  very 
natural,  and,  so  far,  reasonable  in  them. 
We  may  simply  say,  that  these  Letters 
are  mainly  intended  for  the  readers  of  the 
Contemporary  Review,  and  works  of 
similar  scope  and  character. 

"Monday  Morning, 

(Date  probably  about  1843.) 

**  I  answer  your  note  before  you  can  answer 
mine,  and  it  is  the  best  so.  Whatever  may  be 
said  or  unsaid,  of  me  and  mine  in  your  work, 
[alluding  to  the  forthcoming  *  New  Spirit  of  the 
Age'],  do  not  give  a  second  thought  to  any  ima- 
gination of  discontent  as  applicable  to  me.  I 
shall  know  that  you  meant  the  kindest — and  un- 
derstand awry  everything  not  the  plcasantest. 
My  head  will  not  go  round. 

"  For  the  rest,  or  rather  under  the  whole,  if  I 
myself  am  not  fame  about  the  *  Seraphim,'  it  is 
because  I  am  the  person  interested.  1  wonder 
myself  sometimes,  in  a  climax  of  dissatisfaction, 
how  I  came  to  publish  it.  It  is  a  failure  in  my 
own  eyes  :  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  poems  of  less 

Eretension  in    its  company,    would  have   fallen, 
oth  probably   and  deservedly,   a    dead  weight 
from  the  press." 

I  d9  not  think  I  ever  said,  or  inferred 
anything  to  this  extent ;  or  thought  so  dis- 
paragingly of  the  above  Poem  as  the 
authoress  here,  in  her  nobly  inward  aspi- 
ration after  excellence,  so  magnanimously 
declares  as  her  verdict  upon  herself.  What 
follows  is  grand  and  pathetic : — 

"  Something  I  shall  do  hereafter  in  poetry,  I 
hope.  Hopes  which  have  fallen  dead  from  all 
things,  are  thrown  in  a  heap  fAere — perhaps  like 
withered  leaves !  Wc  must  hope  in  something 
however,  if  we  live. 

"  Which  I  did  not  mean  to  say  in  beginning 
this  note. 

**Only  you  will  see  that  I  shall  not  be  discon- 
tented at  the  effects  of  your"  [comments,  &c.] — 
"  it  is  better  too  perhaps,  so.     The  book"  [the 
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critical  work  in  preparation]  "will  be  in  hrttcr 
odor  for  it,  with  tlie  million. 

**  Ever  truly  yours,  E.  I".  1>." 

"Sati'kday. 

**  Mv  Dkau  Mk.  Hokm:, — I  send  you  *an 
opiniun  '  on  Tonny>on.  Use  it,  ov  do  nol  use  it. 
He  is  a  divine  jx-'ct  ;  luit  I  have  f«»und  it  difncult 
(in  the  examination  i.^(  my  own  thoughts  of  liim) 
to  analyze  \\\^  divinity,  aiid  i«»  di'terniine  (even  to 
myself)  his  particular  a-ipVLl  as  a  writer.  What 
is  the  rea'>()n  of  it?  Il  never  struck  me  before. 
A  true  and  divine  p'-el  nevertheless. 

"Have  V'>u  u  portrait  tifhini  ?     1  liupe  su. 

"  V.Mirs  E.  I),  n." 

Wishing  to  inter])ol:U\,'  no  more  of  my 
own  writin-j;  willi  tlxse  Letters  than  what 
may  be  iiccos:f:iry  for  explanation,  and 
connection,  and  the  expression  of  strong 
sympathy,  «.>r  dis^^ent,  1  refrain  from  mak- 
ing any  comment  iiere,  excejjt  that  of  a 
cordial  agreement  in  the  supreme  admira- 
tion of  llie  poetess  with  re^^ard  to  the  Lau- 
reate. And,  once  for  all,  as  to  interpola- 
tion, 1  venture  jlo  ho])e  that  some  brief  ex- 
ceptions will,  occasionally,  be  ungrudg- 
ingly permitted  to  an  author  who  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  links  between  the 
])eriod  of  JUuns.  Wordswortli,  Shelley,  and 
their  great  cont*. mporary  jjrose  writers, — 
and  the  risen  and  rising  stars  of  the  pre- 
sent (Kay — who  are,  in  like  manner,  hurry- 
ing to  join  the  *'  jxist,"  with  all  its  extinc- 
tions and  oblivions.  l\)r  many  are  *'  eddi- 
ed/' but  a  very  small  number  will  be 
"  chosen." 

A  consideralle  interval  occurred  in  the 
course  of  these  Letters,  owing  to  a  tragic 
occurrence,  the  suddenness  of  which,  and 
the  ])rofoimd  griof  that  followed,  caused 
the  };rGstrati<.»n  of  every  j^ower.  A  dear 
brother  of  Miss  JJarrett  was  accidentally 
drowned  while  out  on  some  boating  ex- 
cursion, and  almost  within  sight  of  her 
windows. 

'*An-ust  31st.  1843. 
fAjiparenily  from  NViinpole  Street.] 

**Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Ilorne,  whiU:  you  are  jnais- 
ing  the  weather — -;trokin<;  the  sleek  sunshine — it 
has  been,  not  exneily  killing,'  me,  but  strikini;  me 
vigorou>ly  with  inl(  jit  to  kill.  It  was  intensely 
hot,  and  I  went  out  in  the  chair,  and  was  over- 
(rxcited  and  over-lire«l,  1  sup]K)se ;  at  least,  the 
next  day  1  wa.-,  ill,  shiverinj;  in  the  sun,  and  lapsing 
into  a  wearines.-.  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  rally 
from.  Yet  evervbodv  has  been  ill — which,  in  the 
way  of  pure  benevolence,  oujjht  to  be  a  comfort 
to  me;  and  now  I  am  well  attain.  And  the  wea- 
ther is  certainly  lovely  and  bright  by  fits,  and  I 
join  you  in  ])rai<ini;  the  beauty  and  j^lory  of  il : 
but  then,  you  must  admit  that  the  Ji/s,  the  spas- 
modic chanj»es  of  the  temperature  from  sixty-one 
dej;rees  to  cij^hly-one,  and  back  ajjain,  arc  trying 
to  mortal  frames;  more  especially  to  those  con- 


scious of  the  frailty  of  the  *  native  mnd  *  in  them. 
If  I  had  the  win«»s  of  a  dove,  and  could  flee  away 
to  the  south  of  Lrance,  I  should  be  cooing  pcr- 
adventure  instead  of  moaning.  Only,  I  could  not 
/i'l/rr  tirryt'tifii' — even  then  !  I  must  slay,  3i( 
well  as  go — under  any  circumstances — dove  or 
woman. 

*'  I5y  the  way,  two  (;f  my  brothers  are  on  the 
Rhine  at  this  moment.  They  have  gone,  to  my 
pain  and  pleasure,  to  see  (ieneva,  and  come  home 
at  the  end  «)f  f^ix  weeks,  by  Paris,  to  re-plunge 
(one  (»f  them)  into  Law. 

*'It  pIease^  me  to  think  of  dear  Miss  Mitford 
rea'-liuj;  my  *  llou.-e  of  Clouds  '  to  you,  with  her 

*  melo.linu-i  feelinj; '  for  poetry,  and  the  sweeter 
melody  of  her  kindliness ;  and  it  moreover  pleased 
me  to  know  that  you  liked  it  in  any  mexsure. 
To  show  the  dilTerence  of  possible  opinions,  Mr. 
IJoyil  told  me  that  *  he  bad  read  my  papers  ''•n 
the  (Ireek  fither.^  '  [in  the  *  Athena'um,'  I  think]. 

*  with  the  nK^re  satisfaction,  because  he  had  in- 
ferred from  my  "  House  of  Clouds"  that  illness 
h:iK\  im/'(iirtii  my  fitiitliics.^  Ah, — but  I  hope  lo 
do  .i-.nietliiiig  yet,  better  than  the  past.  I  hope. 
and  shall  sirucri^^le  to  it. 

*•!  have  had  a  groat  pleasure  lately  in  some 
corresj)(.)ndence  with  Miss  Martineau,  ihc  noblest 
female  intelliijcnco  between  the  seas, — *  as  sweet 
as  spring,  as  ocean  dec]).'  She  is  in  a  hopeless 
aFiguish  «)f  body,  and  serene  triumph  of  spirit, — 
wiih  at  once  no  hope,  and  all  hope!  To  hear 
from  her  w.is  both  a  plea<iure  and  honor  to  me. 

*•  Last  week  a  voice  spake  to  me  out  of  a  beau- 
tiful smile — *  Ask  Mr.  Ilornc  if  he  has  given  me 
up   for  ever  ? — ami   tell  him  that   I  still  live  at 

E S .'         Very  truly  yours, 

*•  Ei.i/.AUETn  B.  Barrett." 

I  should  not — coiiiii  not — ^pass  on  to 
the  next  Letter,  without  saying  that,  not 
very  long  since,  ;i  note  came  to  mc  from 
Miss  Martineau,  then  lying,  and  still  lying, 
in  a  similar  state  to  that  described  above 
witii  such  simjile  and  pathetic  grandeur 
(1S43);  and  still  taking  her  usual  interest 
in  a  certain  important  question  of  early 
training  and  education,  concerning  which 
I  hatl  formerly  corresponded  with  her. 

*'  Dec.  i6lh,  1843, 
"  Wimpole  Street. 

*'  I  am  so  j;lad  to  bear  that  nothing  really  very 
bad  is  the  matter  with  Tennyson.  If  anything 
were  to  happen  lo  Tenny.son,  the  world  should 
gt)  into  mourning. 

"  l)id  I  ever  tell  you  that  I  once  wrote  to  him, 
and  had  a  note  from  him  ?  Thus  it  was.  Some 
friendly  American  sent  mc  last  year  a  newspapei, 
containing  a  review  of  his  poetry,  and  requested 
me  to  forward  it  to  him,  knowing  my  direction 
and  not  his.  I  wa>  embarrassed  to  know  what 
tf)  do  ;  and  more  es])ecially  so  as  the  review  was 
cautious  in  its  admiration.  At  last  I  wrote  a 
brief  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  sent 
the  new-; paper.  I  was  quite  ashamed  of  myself 
and  my  new-^j^ai^cr;  but  he  was  good  enougn  to 
forgive  me  for  an  involuntary  forwardness.  The 
people  in  Vankeeland,  I  observe,  think  that  we 
in  Lngland  all  live  in  a  house  together— particu- 
larly we  who  wiile  books.     [i843<]    The  idea  of 
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the  absence  of  forests  and  savannahs  annihilates 
with  them  the  idea  of  distance." 

What  induced  the  following  •remarks,  I 
can  only  imagine: — 

**  I  am  content — in  relation  to  poetry — I  can 
understand  perfectly.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
have  under-rated  certain  perceptions  of  an  indi- 
vidual, of  j)oelry  in  its  highest  order.  The  indi- 
vidual in  my  mind  (probably  different  from  the  indi- 
vidual in  yours)  can  appreciate  Tennyson,  Words- 
worth, Keats,  and  your  *  Cosmo.'  Still,  I  admit 
that  I  should  shrink  a  little  from  the  suggested 
hot  ploughshare  of  your  magnificent 


n 


Oblivion,  crown'd  with  infinite  blank  stars  ;" 


because  certainly  there  is  a  mystical  effluence  of 
poetry  (a  highest  height  over  the  highesl  height) 
m  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Keats,  which  escapes 
the  individuality  of  my  individual — always  (lid, 
and  must.  But  now,  I  think,  we  have  written 
into  about  as  thick  a  fog  as  obliged  us  to  light  the 
candles  at  noon  a  few  days  since.  Only  I  don't 
mean  to  light  the  candles  here. 

**  I  have  not  the  Dlackioood  in  question.  I 
could  send  for  the  number,  but  cannot  remember 
definitely.  I  think  it  came  out  just  after  the 
'Seraphim* — in  1839,  was  it  not? — and  I  think 
the  paper  called  itself  *  Our  Two  Vases,'  that 
being  a  current  title  of  a  series  of  critical  papeis 
by  Christopher  North.  Mr.  Milnes  and  I  were 
reviewed  together  in  the  paper  I  refer  to,  and  we 
had  it  to  ourselves. 

**  No — I  did  not  suppose  that  the  opinion  I  sen; 
to  you  amounted  to  much  ;  but  I  will  send  you 
one,  since  you  care  to  have  it.  Also,  he  and  I 
were  associated  together  with  Mr.  Sterling,  and 
one  or  two  more  Blackiaood  poets,  in  the  North 
American  Kevieio  of  last  year.  Mr.  Milnes  was 
treated  unworthily  in  it,  I  think,  and  overthrown 
for  want  of  imagination  and  fire.  They  behaved 
very  generously  to  me,  and,  after  sundry  admo- 
nitions, unnuestionably  founded,  dismissed  me 
with  a  laurel-branch.  This  paper  was  written,  I 
have  since  ascertained,  by  the  Plead  of  Harvard 
(>ollege,  Boston — or  perhaps  *  ascertained  '  may 
be  too  hard  and  self-satisfied  a  word — say  *  be- 
lieved '  instead. 

**  So,  Tennyson  is  'pretty,'  is  he  ?  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  I  heard  a  lady — a  countess — by  the 
order  of  St.  Louis ! — say  *  The  latter  part  of 
Homer  is  certainly  very  i)retty.'  These  are  your 
critics,  O  Israel ! 

**  For  my  own  part,  I  was  going  to  observe 
(when  I  last  wrote  to  you)  that  I  should  be  satis- 
fied, in  the  case  of  a  certain  mortal  enmity,  with 
such  an  execration  as,  '  Oh,  that  mine  enemy 
would  write  a  book  !'  I  stopped  the  pen,  because 
it  struck  me  as  too  savage.  I  will  say  it  now, 
though." 

Who,  or  what,  the  above  refers  to,  has 
no  place  in  my  memory  at  this  moment. 

**  Mr.  Lough  is  engaged  on  a  bust  of  poor 
Southey  which  is  said  to  be  fine,  and  resembling. 
His  widow  went  to  see  it  the  other  day. 

**  The  anonymous  *  Life  in  the  Sick  Room,'  by 
an  invalid,  is  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  worthy  of 
her  ;  full  of  noble  Christian  philosophy,  and  most 
aflecting,  through  its  very  calmness. 


**  I  cannot  write  any  more — which  is  lucky,  I 
believe.  Yours  truly,  E.  B.  B.   • 

"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  dear  Miss  Mit- 
ford  has  been  chosen  Honorary  Member  of  the 
new  Literary  Institute,  under  Buckingham.  They 
have  also  chosen  Agnes  Strickland,  to  prevent 
any  unpleasantness  to  Miss  Miiford,  from  the 
circumstance  of  her  being  the  only  woman." 

The  next  Letter  refers  to  two  volumes 
of  literary  criticism,  which  were  to  bear 
the  title  of  **  The  New  Spirit  of  tlie  Age," 
and  the  assistance  of  Miss  Barrett,  Mr. 
Rol)ert  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  had 
been  solicited,  but  without  any  very  defi- 
nite explanations  till  the  projected  work 
was  more  matured. 

**  Dec.  22  nd,  1843. 

"  Just  ten  minutes  before  your  note  came,  1 
held  R.  Monckton  Milnes's  volumes  in  my  hands 
— the  two  first,  at  least — having  bethought  me  of 
taking  an  opportunity  of  borrowing  them  from 
Mr.  Kenyon.  So,  now  if  you  please,  I  will  make 
a  few  notes  on  them,  which  you  will  'improve' 
(literally)  to  the  edification  of  your  readers  after- 
wards. And  in  the  meantime  (I  am  very  patient, 
you  know),  but  in  the  meantime  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  you  want  me  to  do,  and  what  this 
great  subject  to  come,  *is.  I  confess  to  being 
moderately  curious  about  it.  *  Not  Dr.  Pusey.' 
Thank  you  for  the  ^  not.''  And  not  a  political 
economist,  I  hope— not  a  mathematician,  nor  a 
man  of  science — such  a  one  as  Babbage,  for  in- 
stance, to  undo  me.  My  dear  Mr.  Home,  cer- 
tainly 1  am  a  little  beset  with  business  just  now, 
being  on  the  verge  of  getting  another  volume  into 
print, — with  one  or  two  long  poems  struggling 
for  completion  at  my  hands,  in  order  to  a  subse- 
quent falling  upon  the  printer's.  But  if  there 
should  be  nothing  likely  to  take  much  time,  in 
the  work  you  meditate  for  me,  I  shall  be  very 
happy,  at  present  and  always,  to  be  of  use  to  you, 
or  trying  to  do  it, — which,  as  I  say  it  honestly,  I 
hope  you  will  act  as  if  you  believed.  Thank  you 
much  for  ihe  promise  of  i)roofs,  and  you  will  tell 
me  what  the  new  subject  is  ?  Not  that  I  am  im- 
patient.    Oh,  no ! 

**And  so  you  heard  of  *  Tennyson  and  Mr. 
Sterling.'  Well !  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes, 
as  we  say  with  proverbial  wisdom ;  and,  what  is 
quite  as  certain,  there  is  no  accounting  for  *  want 
of  taste  '  Mr.  Sterling  is  admired  by  some,  I 
am  aware,  and  I  would  rather  that  you  h.id  your 
impressions  of  him  from  reading  his  book,  un- 
colored  by  hearing  what  I  say.  lie  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Blackwood ;  and,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  published  his  contributed  poems  in  an 
independent  form,— just  as  Mr.  Simmons  has 
done.  By  the  way,  there  are  persons  who  think 
highly  of  Mr.  Simmons — for  instance.  Miss  Mil- 
ford  docs,  praising  him  for  terseness  and  vigor. 
To  return  to  Mr.  Sterling,  I  never  read  his  book, 
although  I  have  read  many  of  his  poems  in  Black- 
wood. He  falls,  to  my  appreciation,  into  the 
class  of  respectable  poets ;  good  sense  and  good 
feeling,  somewhat  dry  and  cold,  and  very  level, 
smooth  writing  being  what  I  discern  in  him. 
There  are  Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Simmons,  Lord 
Leigh,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  have  educa- 
tion and  natural  ability  enough  to  be  anything  in 
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the  world  except  poets ;  and  who  choose  to  be 
poets  *  in  spite  of  nature  and  their  stars,'  to  say 
nothing  of  gods,  men,  and  critical  columns.  More- 
over all  tliLse  writers,  by  a  curious  consistency, 
take  up  and  use  the  Gallic- Drydeny  conception  of 
versificatiiin, — lO,  at  lca^t,  the  passing  glances  I 
have  had  of  their  j)roceedings  Icail  me  to  suppose. 
Now,  you  will  judge  for  yourself,  dear  Mr. 
Home,  and  1  shall  not  1>e  uneasy  lest  you  should 
fall  into  prejudices  in  consccpience  of  my  hasty 
impressions." 

**Dec.  23rd,  1843. 

*'  I  forgot,  nftcr  all.  Agnes  Strickland  is  the 
author  ol  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  (^)ucens  of  Eng- 
land,' by  which  she  is'  principally  known.  She 
di«!,  however,  write  before — talcs,  I  think — ]>er- 
haps  a  novel  ;  but,  although  one  of  the  very  best 
read  per>>ns  of  your  acrpiaintance,  in  all  manner 
t»f  romance-;  I'.nd  no\cls — gooil,  bad,  and  indiffe- 
rent, —  I  d'l  feel  rather  in  a  mi>t  about  her  «I«)ings 
in  these  resiiecl>,  only  having  a  f.iint  idea  that  I 
have  looked  through  a  volume  or  two  of  her>,  and 
that  I  foun«l  them  of  the  highly  moral,  didactic, 
and  useful-knowledge-society  de-.4'ri])lion.  l>ut 
<lo  not  tiu>t  mc  an  inch,  for  1  feel  in  a  mist,  and 
in  a  sort  of  fear  of  cunfountling  the  maiiltn  didac- 
ticalion  of  Mrs.  Ellis  when  she  was  Saiah  Stick- 
ney.  and  this  of  Mi>s  Sliicklan'Ts. — having  been 
given  to  con  found  Sliekneys  and  Sliicklnnds  from 
the  verv  be^innin::.  One  or  two  volunus  of  the 
*  Memi^ir.s  of  tlie  'Jueens  «jf  Knglanil "  T  have 
rearl  ;  antl  thev  leemed  to  me  to  >ho\v  in- 
du>try  and  gi)od  ta>te  in  the  seleclii'»n  and  eonjpi- 
lation  of  malerinN.  liut  I  did  noi  read  nny  more, 
just  becau>«e  I  like  the  old  Chronicles,  and  dislike 
the  compiling  sjurit.  Mi.-s  Lawrence,  y.-.u  are 
aware,  has  jiublished  Memt»irs  of  the  <\Uiocns, 
aKo, — and,  more«)ver,  the  two  la(iie>.  h:\\«.- .-lood 
at  cockM  ]»i>lol  in  relation  i«»  "ue  anolhcr.  In.\;ui>c 
of  this  eoi'iridenee  of  subjccl.  1  have  nf)l -^ecn 
Miss  Laurence's  \>ork,  bul  from  ii^dicalions  of 
extract >,  1  lio  more  than  su>::cil  thai  she  i*.  the 
deeper-niinde'i  w<»man  of  the  I  v.".  anil  i|iialilicd 
to  take  in  liteir.t'jre,  the  lii:^i:er  jOacc. 

"  IJv  the  \\r:v,  eilher  a  Slicknev  or  a  MricIJ.ind 
wrote  tin;  '  l*i  i-lry  of  Lite,'-  ]»iosc  (very)  e>says, 
which  I  e<»iildn"l  i;el  to  the  eiul  of — full  of  words, 
anil  signifying  noi!;ing. 

*'  1  co'i!e-«-.  that  1  won-iored  a  goiil  deal  at  Mr. 
IJuckingham's,  i.r  ihe  Literary  In-titule's  selec- 
tion of  .%!{>->  ."^^iric'.ilan  I  as  ihe  -ec«.ii!d  female 
Honorary  Memiier.  Nob. -dy  lUe  it)  iic  f«»-.ind 
fit  for  the  h-'iMr,  except  Mi*-*  Sliicklandl  And 
Mi-.s  Martini-au,  Mrs.  Iauie^(»n,  Maria  l-!di;e- 
worth,  Mary  Ilowilt,  and  Lidy  Mnrg.m  all  alive 
— with  l«»ng-e-.iabli"»hed  Luronean  repulalion>  I 
I'Vance  and  ( jermany  will  be  a  lillle  asloiii>hod,  I 
tiiink,  and.  for  my  own  jiart.  alth<»ug]i  it  gave  me 
Cordial  ]'!ea«sure  t<>  hear  «if  the  hi>n'»r  wnn  i)y,  and 
honnrably  paid  t«>  Mi.-s  Milford.  I  -should  have 
been  m-uc  iilea>ed,  even  for  h«T  >ake,  and  valued 
the  a]ijU'e(.iatitin  more  fully,  if  it  had  united  her 
name  l«)  the  name>  nrthe>e  di-.linguiNlied  conteni- 
porarie-*,  j  at  her  than  <evcreil  it  tVom  them. 

"Truly  yours,  K.  H.  IJ." 

'J'he  following  "  attack  iii>oii  tlio  Ciovern- 
nienl'* — one  of  the  very  rarest  things  to  be 
found  in  this  lady's  writings,  if  not  the 
only  instance,  will  rather  amuse  some  rea- 
ders when  they  learn  that  the  angry  out- 


burst is  attributable  to  a  friendly  indigna- 
tion at  my  having  caught  the  hooping- 
cough  while  collecting  evidence  for  my 
bluebook  reports  as  an  Assistant-Commis- 
sioner, mention  of  which  was  made  in  the 
first  of  these  papers. 


"  July  24th  [of  a  previous  year.] 

"  There  was  a  blank,  dear  Mr.  Home,  in  your 
last  notes  when  you  ought  to  have  said  something 
about  the  cough.  I  hope  the  silence  meant  that 
you  ha<l  ipiite  forgotten  all  the  cutting-up  and 
boiling — the  whole  process  of  your  *  rejuvenes- 
cence ' — and  that  your  present  suffering  is  con- 
centrated in  the  J*arliamentary  RejH»rts. 

"It  is  an  atrocious  system  altogether — the  sys- 
tem established  in  this  England  of  ours — wherein 
no  river  linds  its  own  level,  but  is  forced  into 
leaden  pipes,  up  or  down  ;  her  fools  lifted  into 
chairs  of  state,  lier  wise  men  waiting  behind 
them;  and  her  poets  mode  Cinderellas  of,  and 
promotetl  into  accurate  counters  of  pots  and  pans. 
\Ve  need  not  vvcmder  at  the  selections.  Every- 
thin;^  *  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.* 

•*  Have  you  seen  Miss  Sedgwick's  book,  and 
heard  the  great  tempest  it  has  stirred  up  around 
you  in  London,  without  a  Franklin  to  direct  the 
lightning?  She  was  received  from  America  two 
or  three  years  since,  by  certain  societies,  with 
ojien  arms. — none  ever  suspecting  her  to  be  the 
cheil  •  amang  them,  takin'  notes  I'  The  revela- 
tion waN  dreadful.  Mv  friend  and  cousin.  Mr. 
Keuy on  — admitted  to  be  one  of  tiic  most  brilliant 
conver>ers  in  London — fell  upon  the  proof-sheets 
aceiileiiially,  just  half-an-hour  previous  to  their 
pubhc.ilion  "  [or  rather./////////;,'' must  be  meant], 
••  and  tinding  ihem  sown  thick  with  i)ersonalities, 
hiile  by  siile  with  prai.ses  of  his  own  agreeable 
wit,  tmik  «.i»ur:ige  and  a  i»en,  and  *  cleansed  the 
jneini-es!'  .\lierwar<ls  he  wrote  across  the 
Atlantic  to  exi>lain  'the  moral  right*  he  had  to 
hi^  deed.  Tor  my  own  part,  strongly  as  I  feel 
\\\M  5^:iitH:y  of.Mi>s  Sedg\vick*s  faults  (it  struck 
re;>eaiedly  and  ungratefidly  upon  some  who  had 
be-.lo\ve  1  eordial  and  sisterly  attention  upon  her, 
and  •  le>s  as  an  authoress  than  as  a  friend  *),  I  am 
niit  ijuiie  clear  about  Mr.  Kenyon's  'right.'  The 
:hi  wa>«  //;/  pai  fort  in  its  heroism,  and  probably 
hi*.  Ameiican  a'imirers  may  not  thank  him  as 
warmly  ;>  her  victims  do, 

'•  \t>t  ill  at  1  ever  do.  or  could  join  in  the  outcrj 
ai^ain-^l  II  -swell  and  his  generation':  I  like  them 
too  wlU.  I'.iit  there  is  a  line — a  limit — to  their 
c<imnuiniv.'ativeness  ;  and  such  as  pass  it,  dirty 
their  feet.  Yours, 

E.  B.  B." 

(Vrtainly  the  feeling  of  Miss  Barrett  as 
to  her  ('<)U>in's  act  is  the  i)roper  one.  Any 
book  or  ariicle  might  be  completely  thrown 
"otV  its  balance"  by  such  a  proceeding. 
^Vhnt  writer  coidd  feel  safe  if  wholesale 
and  un:iuih(^rizc(l  erasures,  or  any,  could 
thus  be  made  in  his  books?  And  what 
shoidd  we  think  of  any  printing-office 
where  this  would  be  permitted? 

The  present  paper  having  extended 
several  pages  beyond  my  calculationi  the 
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Letters  on  "  English  Rhymes  and  Versifi- 
cation" must  be  deferred,  as  they  will  re- 
open questions  which  have  not  been  dealt 
with  for  many  years, — and  have  never  yet 
been  treated  with  a  clear  recognition  of 


the  philological  peculiarities,  and,  as  for- 
eigners so  loudly  declare — the  perversities 
of  the  English  language. — Contemporary 
Review, 


•♦» 


FLORENCE.* 


Other  cities  may  be  more  grandly  situ- 
ated— Cadiz  "  rising  o'er  the  dark  blue 
sea ;"  superb  Genoa  on  its  magnificent 
gulf;  Venice,  "a  sea  Cybele  fresh  from 
ocean,  with  its  tiara  of  proud  towers" — 
but  assuredly  none  are  more  lovely  than 
Florence,  not  one  better  deserves  its 
distinctive  epithet,  "  Firenze  la  bella." 
There  are,  indeed,  few  sights  in  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  the  view  of  the  city  as 
seen  towards  evening  from  the  basilica  of 
St.  Miniato  in  Monte,  from  Fiesole  or  any 
other  of  tlie  neighboring  heights,  when 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Arno  is  suffused 
with  a  flood  of  purple  light  streaming  forth 
from  the  sun  as  it  hastens  towards  its  set- 
ting in 'the  distant  Mediterranean,  and  the 
crowd  of  churches  and  palaces  that  appear 
to  cluster  round  the  noble  cupola  of  the 
cathedral  stand  "  sunset-flushed."  Touch- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  a  traveller 
"  fain  would  linger  on  his  way,"  and  might 
well  fear  to  break  the  spell  by  entering  into 
the  noisy  busy  streets  of  a  modern  Italian 
town,  or  mingling  in  the  tide  of  life  that 
flows  forth  from  the  gates.  And  yet  of  no 
place  can  it  be  so  truly  said,  that  as  is  the 
outer  shell  so  is  the  inner  wealth  ;  no- 
where have  the  treasures  of  art  been  accu- 
mulated with  more  lavish  magnificence, 
nowhere  can  they  be  studied  to  greater 
advantage.  Architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, displayed  within  the  circuit  of  those 
ancient  walls  for  centuries  their  highest 
power,  and  attained  a  perfection,  proba- 
bly unrivalled  since  the  palmy  days  of 
Athenian  pre-eminence.  It  is,  moreover, 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
among  the  older  buildings,  each  stone  has 
a  story  to  tell ;  that  every  church  and  pal- 
ace is,  as  it  were,  a  quarry  full  of  historical 
memories  and  associations  whence  the 
fabric  of  the  history  of  the  past  may  be 
built  up.  We  are  told  by  a  brilliant 
French  writer  that  he  sought  in  vain  for  a 
clue  by  which  to  guide  himself  through  the 


*  « 


Walks  in  Florence. "     By  Susan  and  Joanna 
Horner.     Strahan  and  Co.     (2nd  Edition.) 


entangled  labyrinth  of  Italian  politics  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  until  he  had  turned 
in  his  despair  to  study  the  natural  features 
of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  the  ma- 
terial aspect  of  its  towns ;  but  then  the 
monuments  of  religious  and  civil  architec- 
ture, the  old  fresco  paintings,  had  begun  to 
open  his  eyes — "  les  murailles  m*6blouirent : 
il  me  sembla  toucher  la  vie  r^elle  d'ltalie." 
True  of  the  whole,  this  is  true  of  a  part, 
and  it  is  "  in  the  churches,  palaces,  and 
streets  of  Florence,  within  the  compass  of 
daily  walks,"  that  we  shall  find  the  authen- 
tic record  of  her  citizens.  The  chronicles 
of  Florence  are  written  in  its  stones,  its 
delicate  statuary,  its  mural  decorations. 
If  here  and  there  the  characters  may  be 
effaced  or  hard  to  discern,  yet,  rightly 
questioned,  they  yield  no  doubtful  answer ; 
and  to  act  as  interpreters  of  them,  whether 
to  the  mere  passing  traveller  or  to  the 
student  of  art  and  history,  is  the  object  of 
the  accomplished  writers  of  "  Walks  in 
Florence."  These  ladies  inherit  an  hon- 
ored name — a  name  too  well  known  in 
connection  with  studies  on  the  history 
and  literature  of  Italy ;  and  while  a  long 
residence  in  Florence  has  enabled  them  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
nooks  and  comers  of  the  old  city,  a  refined 
appreciation  of  the  distinctive  merits  of 
the  various  forms  in  which  art  has  been 
developed,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
history,  give  so  much  Ufe  and  force  to  their 
impressions,  that  they  cannot  fail  in  their 
hope  of  awakening  a  more  lively  interest 
in  "  these  buildings  and  their  contents,  as 
well  as  in  the  men  who,  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment and  plebeian  rulers,  not  only 
counted  among  their  fellow-citizens  some 
of  the  most  eminent  poets,  philosophers, 
and  artists  the  world  has  ever  produced, 
but  no  less  eminent  patriots,  legislators, 
and  reformers  in  morals  and  religion." 

They  have,  moreover,  this  further  quali- 
fication for  the  task  they  have  undertaken 
— an  enthusiastic  love  of  their  subject ;  for 
they  would  seem  to  have  imbibed  with  the 
air  of  Florence  a  measure  of  the  patrio*^'* 
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spirit  whicli  illustrated  the  Republic  in  the 
most  stirring  period  of  its  history,  and 
went  far  to  redeem  the  wild  disorder  and 
license  of  the  most  revolutionary  times. 
Patriotism  was,  in  truth,  a  virtue  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Florentine,  exercised 
perhai)s  within  narrow  limits,  but  still  a 
noble  passion  ;  and  the  Misses  Horner  say 
with  justice — "  Many  barbarous  acts  of 
cruelty  were  perpetrated  by  the  Floren- 
tines in  the  halcyon  days  of  their  Republic, 
both  towards  citizens  who  happened  to 
belong  to  a  vanquished  minority,  and 
towards  captives  taken  in. war,  especially  if 
natives  of  a  rival  citv  :  but  the  Florentines 
were  nevertheless  great  in  patriotic  virtue, 
and  capable  of  noble  devotion  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Florence." 
Xames  as  great,  and  even  p^reater,  than 
diat  of  the  Medici — such  as  Cajjponi,  Ri- 
doltl,  Slrozzi,  Albizzi — are  still  preserved, 
not  only  in  history,  but  in  their  descen- 
dants, who  inhabit  the  i)alaces  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  thus  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
those  of  whom  Dante  wrote — 

*'  Con  qucste  i;onti  c  con  altro  con  c-jse 
Vicl*  io  Fiorenza  in  si  fatto  rip^.^o, 
Che  non  avea  caq;ir>nc  onde  piangessc. 
C'on  tpicste  j^cnti  viii'  io  j^lorioso, 

E  giusto  'i  popol  sno  tanlo,  clic  '1  gii^Ho 
Non  era  a.l  a-^la  mai  j-josla  a  ritioso, 
Ne  I'-tr  division  fatto  vennij^lio." 

ParadisOy  xvi.    14S — 154. 

And  Dante  is  himself  a  signal  instance 
of  this  feeling  of  patriotism,  which  rose 
triumphant  over  i)enury  and  neglect.  Xo 
Jew  by  the  waters  of  IJabylon  pined  more 
bitterly  for  his  goklen  Jerusalem  than 
Dante,  in  sorrow  and  exile,  for  the  ''beau- 
tiful sheepfold  "  Florence,  that  he  loved  so 
much,  and  he  did  but  express  in  burning 
language  the  feeling  of  each  banishetl 
citizen.  The  most  brilliant  episodes  in 
Florentine  history  are  comi)rised  within  a 
period  of  about  three  centuries,  commenc- 
ing early  in  the  twelfth  ;  but  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  trace,  even  in  barest  outline, 
the  fortunes  of  the  municipality  as  it  grew 
in  wealth  and  power,  or  the  furious  strug- 
gles of  the  fiictions  into  which  the  State 
was  ever  divided,  which  finally  resulted, 
with  loss  of  independence  and  hberty,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  commonwealth. 
Still,  it  may  be  said  generally  that,  in  spite 
of  civil  broils  and  external  enemies,  the 
condition  of  Florence,  as  compared  with 
other  communities,  was  one  of  advanced 
civilization.     It  became  a  centre  of  civili- 


zation, and  bore  its  full  share  in  that  great 
revival  which  made  Etruriaonce  again  the 
'•  cradle  of  Italian  Art."  What  single  city, 
or  state  indeed,  could  show  a  nobler  army 
of  names  than  those  of  the  men  whose 
statues  fill  the  niches  in  the  colonnades  of 
the  UlTizi  ?  and  what  higher  testimony  be 
desired  to  the  eminence  which  Florence  at- 
tained in  Politics,  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art?  In  bronze  and  marble,  on  sculp- 
tured stone  and  painted  wall,  we  read  the 
record  of  their  glorious  achievements,  as, 
guided  by  the  Misses  Horner,  we  pass 
from  church  to  church,  from  palace  to 
palace,  from  street  to  street,  and  are  stayed 
at  each  to  hear,  with  much  sound  criticism, 
how  and  when  and  why  they  were  erected, 
what  great  artists  contributed  to  their 
adornment,  and  the  host  of  traditions  and 
anecdotes  that  have  gathered  around  them. 
And  few  greater  pleasures  can  be  imagined 
— we  sav  it  once  for  all — than  to  wander 
in  such  company  by  the  hour  through  the 
squares  and  lanes  of  a  city  like  Florence. 
Old  forms  come  out  to  look  at  us,  dim 
shadows  of  half-forgotten  worthies  crowd 
in  on  our  remembrance,  and 

**  Was  vcrschwand  wird  uns  zu  Wirklichkciten," 

We  have  not  space  to  accompany  our 
c/tvvv^/// throughout  even  a  single  walk,  but, 
taking  the  first  that  occurs,  we  may  just 
briefiy  refer  to  their  description  of  the  Bap- 
tistery and  Cathedral,  as  good  illustrations 
of  their  method,  and  of  the  grace  with 
which  their  duties  are  fulfilled.  Florence 
was  in  an  especial  manner  the  city  of  the 
Baptist. 

**  Ditemi  dell*  ovil  di  San  Giovanni?" 

asks  Dante,  in  "  Paradise,"  of  his  ancestor 
Cacciaguida,  who  perished  in  the  crusade 
under  Conrad  111.;  and  the  Florentines 
were  never  weary  of  contributing  to  the  or- 
namentation of  the  shrine  of  their  favorite 
saint.  To  its  magnificent  gates  of  bronze, 
among  the  noblest  of  their  oiferings,  the 
Baptistery  probably  owes  its  greatest  fame. 
Bronze  was  very  early  a  favorite  metal 
with  Tuscan  artists,  but  by  no  one  was  it 
wrought  to  higher  perfection  than  by  An- 
drea Pisano,  and  libout  a  century  later  by 
Lorenzo  Cihibcrti.  Andrea  was  reputed 
the  most  skilful  bronze -caster  in  Italy,  and 
being  recommended  by  his  friend  Giotto 
to  the  wool-merchants,  was  by  them  com- 
missioned to  execute  what  are  now  the 
southern  gates.    These  were  cast  in  the 
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year  1330,  and  when  they  were  set  up  the 
Signory  went  in  state  to  applaud  the 
artist  and  to  confer  the  rights  of  citizenship 
upon  him.  Tiie  decoration  of  S.  Giovanni 
was  after  this  suspended,  but  in  the  year 
1400,  Florence  being  visited  by  a  grievous 
pestilence,  the  same  (juild  proposed,  as  a 
sin-offering,  an  open  competition  for  two 
more  bronze  gates  to  their  beloved  S. 
Giovanni,  and  appointed  a  mixed  commis- 
sion of  goldsmiths,  painters,  sculptors,  and 
critics  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
several  designs.  The  two  most  successful 
were  those  of  Brunelleschi  and  Ghiberti ; 
but  the  former  retired  from  the  contest, 
gracefully  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
his  rival,  and  the  model  of  Ghiberti  was  ac- 
cepted. These  gates  were  placed  towards 
the  north,  but  the  crowning  glory  of  Ghi- 
berti are  those  to  the  east,  which  he  cast  in 
1439.  ^^^^  gates  of  Andrea  Pisano. 
which  had  stood  there  for  a  hundred  years, 
were  removed  to  the  south,  and  Lorenzo  de- 
termined to  surpass  himself  in  this  his  latest 
achievement.  "  Purity  of  style  was  combin- 
ed in  their  execution  with  a  technical  know- 
ledge which  had  hitherto  been  unattained," 
and,  in  spite  of  some  defects  of  treatment, 
they  seem  well  to  deserve  the  appellation 
of  *'  Gates  of  Paradise"  bestowed  upon 
them  by  Michael  Angelo.  They  were  the 
work  of  a  life-time  :  Ghiberti  was  twenty- 
five  years  old  when  they  were  begun  ;  he 
was  seventy-four  when  they  were  complet- 
ed. His  labors  received  amj)le  recogni- 
tion; and  among  other  honors,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Signory.  There 
is,  in  truth,  something  very  noble  in  that 
love  of  art  and  its  higliest  creations  which 
was  a  ruling  principle  in  the  Florentine 
municipality,  and  which  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  dis|)layed  than  in  the  decree  by 
which  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  in  1298,  was 
ordered  to  undertake  the  building  of  their 
cathedral  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore. 
"Since,"  they  say,  "the  highest  mark  of 
prudence  in  a  people  of  noble  origin  is  to 
proceed  in  the  management  of  their  aftairs 
so  that  their  magnanimity  and  wisdom 
may  be  evinced  in  their  outward  acts,  we 
order  Arnolfo,  head-master  of  our  com- 
mune, to  make  a  design  for  the  renovation 
of  S.  Riparata  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
which  neither  the  industry  nor  power  of 
man  can  surpass,  that  it  may  harmonise 
with  the  opinion  of  many  wise  persons  in 
this  city  and  state,  who  think  that  this 
commune  should  not  engage  in  any  enter- 


prise unless  its  intention  be  to  make  the  re- 
sult correspond  with  that  noblest  sort  of 
heart  which  is  composed  of  the  united  will 
of  many  citizens."  *  Plans  were  prepared, 
but  Arnolfo  dying  in  1300,  the  same  year 
in  which  Dante  was  chosen  one  of  the 
Priors  of  the  Arts,  the  works  stood  still 
until  Giotto  ivas  appointed  master-builder, 
and,  assisted  by  Andrea  Pisano,  continued 
the  erection  of  the  cathedral  according 
to  Arnolfo's  design.  The  building  was, 
however,  frequently  interrupted,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  lofty  Spirit  in  which  it  was 
commenced,  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
and  at  long  intervals  that  the  cathedral 
arrived  even  at  its  present  condition,  in 
which  its  unfinished  fagade  seems  to  justify 
the  mocking  Florentine  proverb  of  any- 
thing destined  never  to  be  completed — 
"  La  non  sark :  gia  I'opera  di  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore."  Yet  still  Giotto's  tower  and 
Brunelleschi's  cjjpola  arc  there,  triumphs 
of  architecture,  commensurate  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  from  which  they  em- 
anated ;  the  cupola  of  which  Michael  Ange- 
lo said,  when  told  that  he  might  surpass  it 
at  Rome — 


**  lo  far6  la  sorella 
Piu  grande  gia ;  ma  non  piu  bcUa ; 


ti 


and  the  excjuisite  campanile,  a  "  lovely 
gem,"  in  which  power  and  beauty  are 
equally  united,  and  which  "  continues  to 
excite  the  same  wonder  and  admiration  as 
when  the  citizen  of  Verona  visited  Flo- 
rence while  it  was  still  unfinished,  and  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed  at  the  sight  of  this 
matchless  work  of  art,  that  the  resources 
of  two  monarchies  could  hardly  suffice  to 
build  such  a  monument :  for  which  obser- 
vation the  luckless  stranger  was  cast  into 
prison  and  kept  there  several  weeks ;  nor 
was  he  allowed  to  leave  Florence  before 
he  had  been  shown  the  public  treasury,  to 
convince  him  that,  were  the  Florentines  so 
inclined,  they  could  build  their  whole  city 
of  marble."— P.  66. 

If,  studied  from  its  political  side,  there 
may  be  much  tliat  is  hard  and  fierce  in 
the  Florentine  character,  its  gentler  and 
more  human  aspect  may  well  be  read  in 
the  history  of  an  institution  like  the  "  Mi- 
sericordia,"  which  connects  itself  very 
closely  with  the  manners  and  temper  of 
the  people.  Founded  by  a  few  poor  por- 
ters in  the  year  1 240,  it  gradually  enlisted 

•  Quoted    from   Perkins'    "  Lives  of  Tuscan 
Sculptors." 
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in  its  ranks  the  best  and  noblest  in  the 
city,  and  for  centuries  fulfilled,  as  it  still 
fulfils,  its  mission  of  beneficent  mercy, 
carr)'ing  sick  and  wounded  persons  to  the 
hospital  and  burying  the  dead.  "  To  this 
day  men  of  all  classes  in  Florence  belong 
to  the  Society,  all  willing  to  assist  their 
fellow-creatures  in  distress ;  among  them 
are  rich  and  poor,  the  noble  and  the  phi- 
losopher, whose  valuable  time  is  willingly 
given  for  the  sick  and  suflfering." 

It  is  this  continuity  of  Hfe,  this  adhe- 
rence to  old  forms  and  institutions,  this 
unselfish  public  spirit,  which  renders  the 
historv  of  the  city  so  inicnselv  interesting 
and  instructive.  Florence  is  not,  has 
never  been,  as  some  others  in  Italy — Fer- 
rara,  for  example,  "  with  its  wide  and 
grass-grown  streets," — a  city  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living.  Think,  for  example,  of 
the  strange  vicissitudes,  the  strange  suc- 
cession of  occupants,  that  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  della  Signoria  must  have  wit- 
nessed from  the  davs  when  the  Gonfalo- 
nieri  and  Priors  took  up  their  residence 
within  its  walls  to  that  memorable  year 
when  Florence  was  proclaimed  the  ('ai)i- 
tal  of  Italy  and  the  first  Italian  Parliament 
assemblecl  in  the  Sala  del  Cincpie  Cento  ! 
The  rude  architecture  of  an  age  of  civil 
warfare  and  tumult  might  have  seemed 
incongruous  with  a  modern  Chamber  of 
constitutional  Representalives.  And  yet 
it  was  not  so.  The  old  mediaeval  fortress 
had  been  for  centuries  an  embodiment  of 
whatever  ideas  of  law  or  order  for  the 
time  being  prevailed,  and  it  now  but  re- 
verts to  its  original  destination  as  the  seat 
of  the  Florentine  municip.ility.  As  Flo- 
rence is,  in  truth,  the  intellectual,  so  it 
might  have  remained,  with  universal  con- 
sent, the  actual  capital  of  Italy,  but  for 
the  overpowering  claims  of  Rome  ;  and  to 
it  we  almost  involuntarily  turn  as  the  liv- 
ing representative  of  the  Italian  kingdom. 
For,  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  Court 
and  Government  of  Victor  I\mmanuel,  we 


can  never  do  away  with  the  idea  that 
their  due  proportion  is  dwarfed  to  the 
world's  eye  by  the  colossal  shadow  of  Im- 
perial and  Papal  Rome  projected  over 
them.  We  might  find  ample  argument 
for  this  theme  in  the  aisles  of  S.  Croce, 
"  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence," 
and  would  fain  pause  to  muse  over  the 
ashes  of  the  illustrious  dead  who  are  ga- 
thered there,  or  over  the  monuments  of 
those  whose  mortal  remains — to  use  a 
phrase  become  almost  proverbial — are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  But  from 
the  graves  of  the  mighty  Florentines  of 
old  time,  who  longed  for  a  day  which  they 
could  not  hope  to  see,  who  instinctively 
chased  a  phantom  of  unity  which  they 
could  never  grasp,  and  whose  bones 

**  Frcmono  amor  di  patria," 

we  may  turn  to  the  brighter  present, 
and  strive  to  realize  a  still  more  brilliant 
future.  Itay  has  entered  into  possession 
of  itself;  its  gift  of  beauty,  no  longer  fatal, 
has  been  transformed  from  a  curse  to  a 
blessing,  and  we  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  hour  when  it  will  take 
its  rank  among  the  proudest  nations  of  the 
worid.  Meanwhile,  as  the  "  old  order 
changes,"  much  that  is  materially  beautiful 
will  doubtless  j)ass  away.  Old  buildings, 
hoar  with  antiquity,  will  give  place  to  mo- 
dern edifices,  venerable  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries will  render  up  their  treasures  to 
museums  and  Art  exhibitions,  and  old 
traditions  will  die  out  forgotten.  Surpass- 
ingly rich  in  all  these,  Florence  will  not 
escajje  the  common  fate,  and  we  may  not 
wish  that  she  should.  But  we  may  still 
be  grateful  to  those  who,  before  the  tide  of 
improvement  has  well  set  in,  nave  shown 
us  these  *'  Walks  in  Florence,"  and  in  a 
work  of  which  each  line  gives  proof  of  in- 
telligent research,  ample  knowledge  and 
cultivated  taste,  have  described  so  minute- 
ly and  vividly  the  fair  city  as  it  was, — 
Mac m Ulan 's  Magazine, 
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In  going  about  the  world  it  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  see  that  there  is  a  kind  of  infal- 
lible pope  set  up  in  many  families,  who 
is  none  other  than  the  family  doctor. 
The  family  lawyer  is  an  uninteresting  and 
fossil  sort  of  being  to  ladies  and  children. 
But  the  doctor  is  still  Sir  Oracle,  and  all 


Moli^re's  gibes  against  his  order  are  for- 
gotten or  imknown,  and  he  often  remains 
the  family  pope.  Now  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  against  my  excellent  friends 
the  doctors.  They  are  very  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  We  may  call 
them  one-eyed,  but  we  must  admit  that 
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they  are  the  one-eyed  among  ourselves 
who  are  the  blind.  Still  I  have  the  somewhat 
unamiable  purpose  of  discussing  some  of 
their  blunders  on  their  own  showing.  I 
am  going  to  deal  a  little  recklessly  with 
certain  confessions  that  I  find  them  mak- 
ing, eitlier  voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  know  how  easily  they 
could  turn  the  tables  by  discussing  the 
confessions  of  patients.  They  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  worst  of  life ;  its  meanness, 
selfishness,  irritability,  and  cowardice.  In- 
deed, when  we  satirise  the  doctors,  we  are 
mainly  complaining  of  human  nature  it- 
self. Their  knowledge  is  little,  because 
all  human  knowledge  is  little.  During  all 
these  thousands  of  years  we  have  not 
mastered  the  very  alphabet  words  with 
wliich  we  might  construct  a  science  of 
the  human  body  or  of  the  human  mind. 
So  true  is  the  complaint  of  the  hero  of 
*  Locksley  Hall ' :  *  Science  moves  but 
slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to 
point*  The  public  themselves  compel  the 
doctors  to  have  a  touch  of  humbug  about 
them.  A  highly  scientific  friend  has  been 
telling  me  that  he  is  treating  a  particular 
patient  with  bread  pills  and  colored 
water  ;  her  chronic  case  requires  incessant 
watching  before  he  can  determine  the 
method  of  treatment.  In  the  meantime 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  satisfy  her.  The 
patient  who  calls  in  a  doctor  thinks  noth- 
ing of  him  unless  he  will  physic  his  dura 
ilia  very  stiffly  then  and  there ;  and  if  he 
is  truly  a  scientific  man,  and  takes  a  long 
time  for  his  diagnosis,  the  said  patient  puts 
him  down  as  not  knowing  his  business. 
If  the  public  want  to  be  deceived,  deceiv- 
ed they  must  be. 

I  was  talking  one  day  with  a  medical 
friend.  He  complained  that  the  public 
treated  him  very  unfairly. .  *  They  expect 
him,  sir,  to  be  omnipotent.  They  send  for 
him  in  illness,  and  expect  that  a  medical 
man  will  immediately  be  able  to  do  every- 
thing. They  forget  that  he  has  to  watch 
the  case  and  learn  something  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.'  I  was  calling  on 
another  medical  friend  one  day,  and  he 
was  telling  me  something  of  some  new 
cases.  *  I  am  giving  them  a  mixture  of 
peppermint  and  water  just  now — that  will 
do  them  neitiier  good  nor  harm — until  I 
can  find  out  what  is  the  best  for  them. 
Besides,  I  am  proposing  to  make  some 
interesting  experiments  on  them.*  I 
thought  of  the  experimentum  in  corpore  vili. 


I  mentally  resolved  that  my  own  vile  corpus 
should  not,  *  if  I  know  it,'  be  experimented 
on.  They  say  that  every  great  orator  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of  his  hearers,  and 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  every  great  doctor  is  also  formed  at 
the  expense  of  his  patients. 

It  is  often  easy  to  detect  the  doctor  in 
inaccuracies  and  carelessnesses.  A  doctor 
told  me  one  day  that  I  ought  to  take  a 
course  of  Turkish  baths.  He  was  a  man 
whose  memory  was  not  to  be  relied  on. 
I  asked  him  next  day,  *  Doctor,  would  not 
a  Turkish  bath  be  a  good  thing  ?'  The 
doctor  looked  very  solemn  and  said,  *  A 
good  thing,  but  not  a  good  thing  {ox you, ^ 
I  once  called  in  a  doctor,  who  came  down 
eight  miles,  examined  me  for  eight  mi- 
nutes, and  took  his  eight  guineas.  He 
gave  me  a  most  elaborate  opinion^  which 
turned  out  to  be  totally  wrong.  A  doctor 
once  forbade  me  to  take  beer ;  the  next 
doctor  I  went  to  ])rescribed  beer.  You 
cannot  go  through  life,  you  cannot  get  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  medical  life,  you  can- 
not take  up  a  medical  periodical  or  a 
medical  book,  but  you  see  the  absolute 
uncertainty  that  exists  on  what  one  would 
think  the  most  elementary  matters,  the 
conflict  of  opinion  on  subjects  that  one 
might  have  expected  to  have  had  settled 
long  ago.  Every  now  and  then  some  en- 
tirely new  disease  transpires,  the  account 
of  the  symptoms  is  published,  there  is  no 
name  for  the  case  in  any  of  the  books,  and 
everywhere  from  Europe  and  America 
come  suggestions  for  the  nomenclature  or 
the  treatment.  Perhaps  the  patient  little 
thinks  that  he  has  got  into  the  case  books, 
and  is  immortalised  under  some  obscure 
initials.  The  probability  is  that  the  n)ys- 
tery  of  his  case  is  never  cleared  up. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  meet  with  a  medi- 
cal man  of  genial  nature  and  of  candid 
mind,  a  man  who  understands  that  can- 
dor is  dangerous,  and  yet  chooses  to  be 
candid.  He  will  discuss  his  kills  and 
cures,  his  worries  and  successes,  in  the 
frankest  possible  way.  His  life  is  a  cam- 
paign, and  he  will  confess  to  a  few  casual- 
ties in  the  way  of  killed  and  wounded. 
*  It  is  not  so  much,  old  fellow,  that  we 
ever  directly  kill  a  man  off  in  the  way  of 
an  overdose  of  poison.  But  sometimes  a 
man  makes  an  utter  mistake.  He  has 
gone  wrong  in  his  diagnosis.  His  whole 
line  of  treatment  has  been  a  mistake. 
The  terrible  conviction  comes  over  him 
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that  he  has  muddled  the  whole  business, 
that  if  he  had  taken  tlie  liiiht  line  lie  would 
have  been  all  ri.L^ht.  but  that  now  the  life 
is  irretricval.)ly  lost.'  Such  mishai)3  are 
not  necessarily  those  of  i ignorant  and  stu- 
pid men.  The  c^Mcalcst  sur^oons  iiave  per- 
formed unnecessary  anipuiations,  and  the 
greatest  i)hysicians  h  ive  utterly  mistaken 
symptoms.  Tlic  izreatness  of  a  di)Ctor, 
like  that  of  a  commander,  c:onsisis  in  his 
making  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
blunders. 

Kven  when  a  doctor  understands  vou 
ihorou^dily  he  may  not  be  a  i;ood  doctor, 
after  all.  There  was  a  L;reat  doctor  who 
was  a  perfect  hero  at  diaLMVisis.  He  could 
trace  out  the  most  dillic.uk  and  obscure 
diseases.  Me  (h'scovered  a  new  disease, 
which  no  one  else  had  discovered  all 
throuiil*  the  centuries  in  which  peoj^le  had 
had  diseases.  There  were  no  ])ains  tiiat 
he  would  not  take  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  a  case.  The  nurse  in 
the  hospital  wuuM  be  startled  by  iiis  ])re- 
sence  at  midnight.  After  he  had  gone  to 
rest  thinking  about  a  case,  some  point  of 
detail  which  he  thought  of  imi)ortance 
would  present  itself  to  his  mind,  and  he 
would  get  uj)  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in 
order  to  clear  it  up.  He  has  been  known, 
after  seeing  a  patient  eiglu  or  ten  miles 
from  town,  as  he  was  coming  homewards 
to  have  been  suddenly  struck  with  the  idea 
that  he  had  omitted  some  important  in- 
fiuiry,  and  to  have  gone  back  all  the  way 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  medicine  was  the  (me  day-dream 
and  night-dream  of  his  existence.  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  a  doctor  .so 
marvellous  at  diagnosis  would  have  been 
most  skilful  in  his  treatment.  But  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  J'he  diagnosis  being 
accomplished,  anybody  might  try  any  cura- 
tive process.  The  case  ceased  to  retain  its 
interest.  Listen  to  what  his  enthusiastic 
l)iograi)her  says :  *  We  fear  that  the  one 
great  object  being  accomplished,  the  same 
energetic  power  was  not  devoted  to  its 
alleviation  and  cure.  Without  accusini]j 
him  of  a  meditated  neglect  of  therapeutics, 
we  fancy  we  can  trace  the  dallying  with 
remedies,'  and  the  words  which  he  places 
on  the  lips  of  the  great  doctor,  as  repre- 
senting his  views,  were — '  1  do  not  clearly 
.see  my  way  to  the  direct  agency  of  special 
medicaments,  but  1  must  prescribe  some- 
thing for  the  patient,  at  least,  to  satisfy  his 
or  her  friends.'    The  general  interpreta- 


tion of  all  this  is  that  the  greatest  powera 
of  doctors  are,  after  all,  extremely  limited, 
and  that  tiie  meilical  man  who  is  extreme- 
ly able  in  one  dei)artnient  may  be  extreme- 
ly weak  in  anotlicr,  and,  though  he  may 
know  your  illness,  he  may  not  know  how 
to  treat  it.  Medical  men  are  very  severe 
upon  (piacks.  The  scientific  man  abhors 
the  empirical  man.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
look  into  njedical  literature  without  find- 
ing it  replete  with  virtual  confessions  that 
medical  men  are  immensely  indebted  to 
quacks  and  emijirics.  Take  a  point  in 
surgery.  Most  surgeons  have  known  of 
old  Ilutton  the  bone-setter,  and  have  pro- 
bably held  him  in  abhorrence.  The  pro- 
vincial surgeon  and  the  aboriginal  bone- 
setter  are  frcfpiently  in  collision.  The 
bone  setter  will  talk  of  a  joint  being  out 
and  of  putting  a  joint  in,  when  such  a  feat 
is  anatomically  impossible.  In  fact,  he 
does  not  know  anat  )my.  Jjut  he  some- 
times has  a  curious  art  in  manipulating 
joints  which  leaves  trained  professional 
skill  in  the  despairing  distance.  Such  a 
man  was  the  famous  old  Hutton.  His 
cures  are  some  of  the  most  striking  on 
record.  Without  any  scientific  training, 
he  had  acquired  a  subtlety,  power,  and 
precision  of  touch  which  enabled  him  to 
effect  marvellous  good.  It  was  a  peculiar 
trick  of  the  wrist  wiiich  he  had.  He  said 
that  his  art  lay  not  in  the  pulling,  but  the 
twist.  It  is  empiric,  if  you  like,  but  it  ef- 
fected cures  which  the  science  of  tlie  hos- 
pitals could  not  accomplish.  An  immense 
amount  of  the  best  medical  practice  is 
emi)iric.  At  last,  a  sensible  surgeon 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  cultivate  old 
Hutl(jn's  acrjuaintance,  watched  lijs  treat- 
ment, studied  his  method,  imitated  his 
touch,  and  has  since  written  a  book  on  tlie 
subject ;  a  very  re«narkable  one,  no  doubt, 
but,  at  tiie  same  time,  a  remarkable  con- 
fession of  the  ])rofession's  indebtedness  to 
empirics. 

Radcliffe  said  that  when  he  died  he 
would  leave  behind  him  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  jihysic  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper. 
The  famous  Cjieyne  says,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, that  wjien  he  got  to  London  the 
great  thing  was  ^  to  be  able  to  eat  hastily, 
and  to  swallow  down  much  liquor.' 
When  Sir  Richard  Clroft  destroyed  him- 
self, after  the  ileath  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, it  was  a  sort  of  confession  that  there 
had  been  some  sort  of  incompetence.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  is  reported  to  have  owned 
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that  his  mistakes  would  fill  a  churchyard. 
I A  medical  man  once  told  me  himself  that  ) 
1  he  would  rather  see  a  patient  die  than  call ', 
'.  in  another  doctor  when  such  a  step  might 
appear  to  imply  any  mistrust  of  his  own 
abilities.  Parish  doctors,  who  are  absurd- 
ly underpaid,  must  often  be  compelled  to 
give  pauper  patients  the  less  expensive 
medicines,  rather  than  the  more  expensive, 
which  their  case  might  require,  though  I 
have  repeatedly  known  such  men  give  the 
best,  and  bear  the  cost.  The  general 
practitioner,  in  dealing  with  some  case 
where  a  patient  of  doubtful  solvency  al- 
ready owes  him  money,  may  be  almost 
pardoned  if  he  withholds  cod-liver  oil  and 
administers  quassia  instead  of  quinine. 
There  is  another  matter  on  which  some 
medical  men — I  am  thankful  to  say,  very 
few — have  nearly  made  a  confession;  and 
I  am  also  thankful  to  say  that  such  medi- 
cal men  represent  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  profession.  There  arc  a  great 
number  of  medical  men  who  make  up 
their  own  drugs,  which  they  procure 
either  directly  from  London,  or  from  the 
best  chemist  in  their  locality.  As  a  rule,  it 
is  calculated  that  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
earnings  of  a  general  practitioner  are  ex- 
pended in  drugs.  Some  j^ractitioners  con- 
trive, not  by  the  most  creditable  means,  to 
reduce  this  to  five  per  cent.  For  instance, 
([uinine  is  exceedingly  expensive — some 
eight  shillings  an  ounce — and  so  the  medi- 
cal man  substitutes  in  his  practice  less  ex- 
pensive bitters,  such  as  quassia  and  strych- 
nine. It  is  interesting,  also,  to  inquire  how 
far  the  drugs  furnished  to  provincial  hospi- 
tals and  infirmaries  are  in  all  cases  of  the 
best  quality  and  properly  tested  by  medi- 
cal officers.  It  is  not  so  much  the  medi- 
cal men  as  the  committees  that  are  to 
blame.  If  they  refuse  to  pay  chemists 
high  ])rices  for  good  articles,  the  chemist 
can  only  afford  to  send  second-rate  articles 
at  second-rate  prices.  It  is  simply  impos- 
sible, for  instance,  that  good  cod-liver  oil 
can  be  sold  at  the  low  prices  at  which  it  is 
sometimes  furnished  to  such  institutions. 

Another  subject  on  which  medical  men 
will  speak  with  much  frankness  is  eutha- 
nasia. Medical  men  have  told  me  that 
they  have  given  their  patients  medicine  to 
enable  them  to  go  off  comfortably — *  a 
good  stiff  dose  of  opium,  or  something  of 
that  kind.*  It  sounds  rather  horrid,  but 
the  subject  really  admits  a  good  deal  of 
argumentation.    It  is  argued  that  it  is  a 


great  mistake  to  keep  a  man  alive,  under 
great  torture,  and  with  immense  expense 
and  pains,  when  he  must  eventually  die^ — 
is  not  worth  the  candle.  If  a  dog  has  got 
hydrophobia  he  is  killed  at  once ;  but  if  a 
man  has  got  it,  he  lingers  on  in  agonies 
to  the  last.  Again,  a  pauper  patient,  who 
is  an  interesting  scientific  case,  may  have 
the  value  of  hundreds  spent  upon  him  to 
save  him  from  dying,  but  only  five  shil- 
lings to  keep  him  alive.  It  is  very  hard  to 
spell  out  the  rights  of  things  exactly.  I 
hear,  however,  the  judges  would  tell  some 
advocates  of  euthanasia  that  wilful  attempts 
to  shorten  life  may,  legally  speaking,  be 
considered  wilful  murderer. 

Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  tells  a  story  of  in- 
excusable blundering  by  a  medical  man. 
Basil  Montagu,  the  barrister,  who  was  pre- 
sent when  he  told  it,  capped  it  by  several 
others.  *  A  gentleman  residing  about  a 
post  stage  from  town  met  with  an  accident, 
which  eventually  rendered  amputation  of  a 
limb  indispensable.  The  surgeon  alluded 
to  was  requested  to  perform  the  operation, 
and  went  from  town  with  two  pupils  to  the 
gentleman's  house  on  the  day  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  The  usual  preliminaries 
being  arranged,  the  surgeon  proceeded  to 
operate;  the  tourniquet  was  applied,  the 
flesh  divided,  the  bone  laid  bare,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  discovered  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  bring  his  saw !  Here 
was  a  predicament  to  be  in  !  Luckily,  his 
presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him. 
Without  apprising  his  patient  of  the  terri- 
ble fact,  he  put  one  of  his  pupils  into  his 
carriage,  and  told  die  coachman  to  gallop 
to  town.  It  was  an  hour  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  saw  was  obtained,  and  during  all 
that  time  the  patient  lay  suffering.  The 
agony  of  the  suspense  was  great,  but 
scarcely  a  sufficient  punishment  for  his 
neglect  in  not  seeing  that  all  his  instru- 
ments were  in  his  case.' 

Sir  William  Ferguson  speaks  with  un- 
mitigated contempt  of  a  case  of  bad  prac- 
tice which  came  before  his  notice.  A  pa- 
tient was  sent  to  him  suffering  from  necro- 
sis of  a  small  portion  of  the  clavicle.  The 
practitioner  had  trusted  entirely  to  a  plas- 
ter of  a  waxy,  resinous  kind.  So  thickly 
was  it  laid  on  that  much  time  and  turpen- 
tine were  consumed  before  the  part  could 
be  properly  examined.  It  was  then  found 
out  that  the  only  mischief  remaining  was 
a  small  piece  of  dead  bone,  wliich  was  al- 
most as  easily  removed  as  lifting  it  from 
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the  table.  The  villainous  plaster  was  re- 
moved, water  dressing  applied,  and  in  a 
fortnight    only   a    scar    remained.      The 

*  Edinburgh  Review,*  which  gives  the  inci- 
dent, adds :  *  This  was  a  very  significant 
example  of  the  nature  of  the  plaster  to 
hide,  not  so  much  tlie  wound  of  the  patient, 
as  the  ignorance  of  the  medical  attendant.' 
This  is  what  the  laborer  told   Radcliffe: 

*  Ah  !  doctor,  mine  is  not  the  only  bad 
work  which  tlie  earth  covers.* 

A  very  curious,  and  entirely  uncon- 
scious, confession  of  ignorance  was  made 
by  a  country  doctor  who  came  up  from 
Sussex  to  attend  the  meetings  of  a  well- 
known  medical  society  that  used  to  assem- 
ble at  I5olt  Court.  The  gentleman  in 
question  is  described  as  a  l)ig,  pompous 
man  who  always  spoke  with  oracular  de- 
cision, and  placed  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand  in  his  waistcoat.  'J'he  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  cholera.  The  oracular  gentle- 
man rose,  and  stated  that  he  had  made  the 
discovery  that  tlie  cholera  was  known  in 
the  time  of  Shakspcare.  Everybody  mani- 
fested the  liveliest  attention.  *  Yes,  I  was 
at  the  theatre  last  night,  and  saw  the  play 
of  "  Taming  the  Shrew."  Petruchio  says 
to  Katherine,  **  You  are  chokricy  '  There 
was  a  general  burst  of  laughter,  which  was 
increased  when  the  learned  ignoramus 
proceeded  to  vindicate  himself.  He  grave- 
ly asserted  that  to  convince  himself  that 
the  actor  had  made  no  mistake  in  the 
word,  he  luul  himself  referred  to  the  works 
of  ShaksiJeare,  and  had  found  that  the 
word  had  been  there  used  correctly.  He 
ever  afterwards  plumed  himself  on  the  dis- 
covery. 

There  was  a  certain  Pope  who  lost  his 
physician,  and  to  all  who  applied  for  the 
office  he  ])ut  the  question,  *  How  many 
have  you  killed  ?'  Each  doctor  in  turn 
solemnly  asseverated  that  he  had  never 
killed  any  one.  An  old  fellow  with  a  big 
beard  came  at  last.  *  How  many  have 
you  killed  ?'  asked  the  Pope.  '  lot  quot^ 
said  the  old  fellow,  pulling  his  beard  with 
both  hands.  The  Pope  was  pleased  with 
the  confession,  and  believing  that  he  must 
at  least  be  a  man  with  an  enormous  ex- 
perience, took  him  as  his  physician. 

*  I   have   worked   hard   a  great  many 


years/  said  William  Hunter  once,  'and 
yet  I  don't  know  the  principles  of  the  art.' 
i  am  afraid  that  Hunter  killed  himself  by 
getting  into  a  violent  passion.  A  great 
physician  was  once  dining  at  the  Kit-Cat 
Club.  One  of  his  friends  ventured  to  re- 
mind him  that  it  was  time  he  should  go 
and  visit  his  patients.  The  doctor  picked 
out  a  list  that  contained  fifteen  names. 
*  It  is  no  great  matter  whether  I  see  them 
to-night,  or  not,*  said  he.  *  Nine  of  them 
have  such  bad  constitutions  that  all  the 
physicians  in  the  world  can't  save  them; 
and  the  other  six  have  such  good  constitu- 
tions that  all  the  physicians  in  the  world 
can*t  kill  them.*  The  doctor  might  have 
add'jd  that  though  he  could  neither  kill 
nor  cure,  yet  still  his  visits  might  have 
been  of  the  greatest  use.  There  is  an 
acute  remark  of  Coleridge's  somewhere, 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  who  is  vaguely  ill 
is  wonderfully  toned  down,  and  indeed 
consoled,  when  he  is  made  to  understand 
clearly  the  nature  of  his  ailment.  This 
kind  of  comfort,  albeit  somewhat  dreary, 
the  physician  is  certainly  enabled  to  give ; 
and  no  man  does  more  good  by  his  talk 
than  the  physician.  It  is  frequently  the 
one  comfort  of  the  day  to  which  the  de- 
sponding patient  looks  forward,  and  often 
finds  it  an  elixir  of  comfort.  Sometimes, 
also,  when  he  knows  that  useless  calls  are 
daily  registered  against  him,  it  is  very 
much  the  reverse.  I  have  known  of  fami- 
lies who  have  been  almost  broken  in  purse 
and  spirits,  and  compelled  to  leave  a 
neighborhood,  on  account  of  this  too 
great  intimacy  with  an  expensive  doctor. 
I  have  known  doctors,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  will  attend  one  most  carefully,  and 
the  only  fee  they  will  take  is  that  one 
should  accept  their  invitations  to  dinner. 
The  general  moral  for  us  all  is  to  take  the 
best  care  to  keep  ourselves  well ;  and  if  we 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the 
doctor's  hands,  to  take  all  he  gives  us  that 
we  may  keep  out  of  his  hands  still.  But 
still  I  must  gratefully  record  that  I  have 
had  illnesses  in  which  it  has  been  almost  a 
compensation  that  I  should  be  able  to  see 
something  of  the  kind  and  skilful  friend 
who  was  my  doctor. — London  Society. 
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The  account  lately  given  of  Principal 
Forbes  and  his  Alpine  explorations  will 
have  prepared  the  way  for  learning  some 
few  particulars  regarding  the  origin  and 
character  of  glaciers,  and  what  influence 
these  bodies  have  had  in  effecting  changes 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Glaciers,  as  will  be  generally  known, 
are  so  called  from  glace ^  the  French  term 
for  ice.  The  old  idea  about  them  was, 
that  they  were  hard  frozen  masses,  which 
slid  down  from  mountain  heights,  melting 
and  breaking  less  or  more  in  their  descent. 
It  is  only  in  recent  times,  when  accurate 
notions  were  obtained  regarding  them, 
that  they  were  found  to  possess  a  strange 
ductile  quality,  like  'that  of  tar  or  pitch, 
which  enabled  them  to  turn  and  wind  like 
a  river  down-hill  among  rocks  and  debris^ 
until  they  reach  the  plains  or  seas,  where 
they  are  melted.  A  glacier,  then,  is  an 
ice-river,  hard  to  appearance,  but  combin- 
ing in  its  general  mass  a  certain  degree  of 
natural  pliability,  impressed  on  it  forrsome 
good  purpose. 

The  origin  of  glaciers  is,  of  course,  the 
snow  and  frozen  rain  that  fall  on  high 
mountain  tops,  at  which  lofty  elevations — 
sometimes  fifteen  to  eighteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level — there  is  not  suf- 
ficient heat  from  the  sun's  rays  to  melt  the 
glacial  masses  on  the  spot.  Dr.  Tyndall, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  London,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  pleasant  elementary  book,  under  the 
title  of  The  Forms  of  Water ^  speaks  of  so- 
lar heat  being  the  true  origin  of  the  gla- 
ciers ;  and  such,  though  it  may  seem  j)ara- 
doxical,  is  the  case.  The  phenomenon  is 
explained  in  this  way.  The  sun,  acting 
on  the  ocean  withiy  the  tropics,  causes 
an  exhalation,  which  floats  away  as  clouds 
to  the  polar  regions,  as  well  as  to  high 
mountain  ranges,  where  in  each  case  the 
clouds  yield  up  their  contents  as  snow  or 
rain,  the  materials  out  of  which  glaciers 
are  formed.  Icebergs,  the  terror  of  mari- 
ners at  certain  seasons  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
often  the  cause  of  shipwrecks,  are  nothing 
but  glaciers  which  have  slid  down  from 
the  mountains  within  the  arctic  circle,  and 
slipped  in  huge  broken  masses  into  the  sea. 
For  a  time  they  may  remain  crowded  to- 
gether, but  the  summer  heat,  or  action  of 


the  sea,  detaches  them,  and  so  they  set 
off  southwards,  down  Baffin's  Bay  into 
the  Atlantic,  floating  and  tumbling  about, 
the  size  of  large  and  small  islands,  until 
they  are  gradually  melted.  Similar  phe- 
nomena take  place  in  the  southern  polar 
seas.  On  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  thing 
is  seen  in  early  summer  on  some  of  the 
high-lying  lakes  of  Switzerland.  Into 
these  sheets  of  water,  glaciers  which  have 
slid  from  the  mountains  float  about  like 
miniature  icebergs  until  dissolved  by  the 
increasing  warmth  of  the  season. 

Whether  at  the  polar  regions  or  else- 
where, the  glacial  masses  that  finally  fall 
from  heights  are  by  no  means  of  fresh 
conformation.  It  may  have  been  years 
since  they  were  deposited  as  snow  and 
frozen  into  ice.  The  manufacture  of  gla- 
ciers, so  to  speak,  is  always  going  on. 
The  ice-river  is  ever  assuming  shape  at 
the  upper,  and  breaking  off  or  melting  at 
the  lower,  end  ;  the  rate  of  progress  of  the 
glacial  stream  and  final  dispersion  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  declivity, 
along  with  seasonal  and  other  influences. 
Alpine  explorers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  process  of  formation  at  different  sta- 
ges. The  snow  that  clotl^.es  the  higher 
peaks  falls  in  avalanches  into  the  hollows 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain 
valleys.  These  hollows  may  be  compared 
to  the  hoppers  of  a  mill,  into  which  the 
grain  is  poured  for  grinding.  In  these 
basin-like  receptacles  there  is  always  an 
accumulation,  summer  and  winter,  of  old 
and  new  snow,  which  becomes  a  partially 
hardened  mass,  called  neve  by  the  French- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  Savoy.  Neve  is 
the  rudimental  condition  of  ice  formed  by 
pressure  applied  to  snow.  We  have  a  fa- 
miliar example  of  this  in  squeezing  and 
kneading  a  snow-ball,  when  the  snow  hap- 
pens to  be  at  or  near  the  melting-point. 
By  extreme  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  Bramah  hydraulic  press,  snow  may  be 
transformed  into  solid  blocks  of  ice,  a  fact 
not  sufficiently  taken  advantage  of  by  per- 
sons wishing  to  have  ice  ready  at  hand  in 
winter. 

A  collection  of  neve  presents  all  the 
conditions  of  ice-manufacture  on  a  large 
scale.  There  is,  first,  a  store  of  snow  of 
the  proper  temperature :  for,  if  we  suppose 
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its  temperature  at  the  outset  to  be  lower 
than  I'le  ircezing-point,  it  is  constanlly 
perincntcd  during  tl'.c  summer  months  by 
water  iricklini:  t!iroU'j;h  it  from  the  melting 
surface:  mv\  tliis  water,  by  freezing  partly, 
and  thu>  L;ivinir  olT  latent  heat,  soon  raises 
the  wiiolc  ma>s  to  the  temperature  of  32° 
Fah.  'J 'his  temj)L'rature  once  attained,  re- 
mains r''>nst:mt,  L'ecause  the  greatest  cf)ld 
of  winter  duos  not  affect  the  mass  of  ///rr 
to  a  ^LTC.rcr  depth  than  it  does  the  eartli, 
if  even  so  deep  ;  so  that  summer  an<l  win- 
ter the  maTiufaciiire  can  ^o  on.  Second- 
ly,  there  is  a  power  always  at  work,  equal 
to  that  of  hundreds  of  I^ramah  presses:  a 
power  arising  si:ni)ly  from  the  weight  of 
the  pans  al)Ove — often  hundreds  of  feet 
dcej) — [Tessin::  upon  the  ])arts  below. 
This  is  the  force  that  welds   the  ori-jinal 

* 

snowv  ijarlicles  into  a  solid  transoarent 
substance  :  auvi  il  is  the  same  force,  the 
pressure  ot'  its  own  weight,  that  urges  the 
solidified  nla^s  down  t!ie  valley  to  its  final 
destination. 

The  belief  that  a  glacier  was  a  solid, 
hard  bodv,  without  a  tendencv  to  bend 
and  adapt  itself  to  the  turnings  in  its 
downwi'rd  course,  was  inconsi^^tent  with 
any  rational  t'.icnry  ;  for,  witliout  the  duc- 
tile cjuality.  glaciers  would,  in  sinuous  val- 
leys, never  have  sliil  down  at  all.  but  ac- 
cumul.ited  on  the  spot  till  they  formed 
mountains  of  ice.  'J'heir  ductility  is  a  wise 
provisi^)n  or  nature  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Yet,  it  was  long  before  this  was  under- 
stood. The  first  hint  as  to  i:;lacial  flexibi- 
lity  was  given  exactly  a  hundreil  years 
ago  bv  M.  Hordier  of  (ieneva,  in  an  ac- 
count  of  Irs  journey  among  the  gla<:iers  of 
Savoy.  Still,  the  hint  offered  on  the  sub- 
ject did  not  arrest  attention,  even  if  gene- 
rally known  :  and  it  was  left  for  the  Rev. 
M.  Rendu,  a  Roman  ('atholic  priest,  who 
became  JUslup  of  Annecy,  to  refer  more 
defmitely  :o  the  pnnci])le  of  glacial  tlexibi- 
litv.  In  a  naoer  laid  before  an  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  Sav(.»y  in  1 841,  he  compared 
the  motion  of  a  if  lacier  to  tiiat  (>f  a  river 
winding  its  wav  between  its  banks  with 
greater  velocity  at  the  middle  than  the 
sides.  A'tjuainted  with  these  views  of 
Rendu,  l*rincij)al  Forbes  comes  on  the 
scene  in  1S42,  and  at  once,  by  careful 
measurements,  settles  the  matter  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  scientific  world.  He 
established  the  fact  that  'a  glacier  is  an 
imperfect  fluid,  or  viscous  body,  which  is 


urged  down  slopes  of  certain  inclination 
by  the  natural  pressure  of  its  parts.' 

The  Mer  de  Glace  above  Chamouni, 
which  was  the  scene  of  Forbe.s*s  explora- 
tions, is  the  greatest  of  all  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
glaciers  in  general.  Knglish  tourists  in 
summer,  ])roceeding  in  carriages  from  Ge- 
neva to  Chann)uni,  make  this  celebrated 
glacier  an  object  of  a  day's  amusing  ex- 
cur>ir)n.  Streaming  down  a  broad  valley 
in  the  mountains,  it  looks  like  a  rugged 
river  of  ice,  the  more  remarkable  for  being 
.seen  to  pursue  its  way  artTidst  woods  and 
fields  l?right  with  verdure.  It  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  three  tributaries,  two  of 
which  present  the  sublime  spectacle  of  an 
ice  cascade.  There  is  also  a  cascade  at 
the  termination  of  the  main  stream,  which 
is  regularly  visited  by  travellers.  The 
length  of  the  ice-stream  from  the  w/zv  of 
the  longest  tributary  to  the  termination  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni  is  eight  or  nine 
miles,  and  the  breadth  is  over  half  a  mile. 
To  the  eye,  its  motion  is  not  observable, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  daily  markings 
in  relation  to  the  rocky  margin  that  the 
motion  of  the  mass  is  ascertained.  The 
rate  of  flow  is  very  various.  The  middle 
of  the  main  stream  moves  in  summer 
about  twenty  inches  in  twenty-four  hours 
— for  the  sake  of  memory,  we  may  say,  an 
inch  in  tlie  hour.  In  winter,  the  velocity 
is  about  half  as  much.  It  is  only  what  we 
should  expect,  that  the  rills  of  water  per- 
meating the  mass  in  all  directions  in  sum- 
mer  would  promote  its  semi-fluid  motion. 
l]ut  the  absence  of  this  lubrication  in  win- 
ter ui)cs  not  arrest  the  flow,  as  was  at  one 
time  assumed,  although  it  renders  it  less. 
In  tiie  tributaries,  too,  the  motion  is  slow- 
er than  in  the  main  stream.  So  slow  is 
the  general  progress,  that  the  snow  falling 
at  the  farthest-off  source  takes,  according 
to  the  best  calculation,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  to  reach  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni. 

Slowly  creep,  creeping,  and  here  and 
there  rising  in  jagged  peaks,  the  glacier  is 
a  studv.  There  mav  be  said  to  be  a  con- 
stant  interchange  of  condition  going  on, 
from  melting  to  freezing,  and  freezing  to 
melting,  according  as  pressure  is  increased 
or  relaxed,  or  as  .seasonal  influences  ope- 
rate. The  process  of  *  regelation/  as  it  is 
termed,  takes  place  rapidly  when  the 
compressing  force   is  great,  but   a  very 
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slight  pressure  between  two  wet  surfaces  is 
sufticiei^t  when  a  considerable  time  is  al- 
lowed. Though  bearing  to  be  squeezed,  ice 
is  very  impatient  of  stretching,  and  breaks 
at  once  if  suddenly  bent.  Hence  the 
clefts  or  cm^asses  that  form  in  glaciers, 
wherever  the  declivity  of  the  bed  alters. 
Clefts  are  often  of  great  extent,  as  wide 
sometimes  as  twenty,  fifty,  or  more  feet, 
and  mostly  of  a  depth  from  a  hundred  to 
two  hundred  feet.  They  constitute  a 
great  danger  to  pedestrians  on  the  gla- 
ciers, especially  when  they  are  concealed 
by  quantities  of  fresh  fallen  snow,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  season  in  which  they 
are  not  the  cause  of  lamentable  catastro- 
phes. To  guard  against  the  treachery  of 
the  surface,  guides,  with  the  frequent  use 
of  the  alpenstock,  is  necessary.  But  all 
sometimes  will  not  do. 

As  seen  in  these  clefts  or  yawning  cre- 
vasses, the  ice  is  of  remarkable  crystalline 
clearness  and  of  a  deep-blue  color.  To  a 
person  who  can  ajiproach  and  look  with 
due  caution  into  one  of  those  chasms,  the 
sight  is  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  in  nature.  Neither  the  color  nor 
the  texture  of  the  ice  is  perfectly  uniform. 
It  presents  a  veined  structure,  as  if  con- 
structed of  laminae  of  varying  tint  and 
structure  like  chalcedony.  These  laminae, 
which  generally  have  a  vertical  position, 
are  supposed  to  present  a  record  of  the 
gradual  formation  and  movement  of  the 
parts. 

The  surface  of  a  glacier  is  not  equally 
beautiful  with  its  interior.  It  is  strewn 
with  rocks,  dirt,  and  debris,  brought  down 
in  its  course.  Heaps  of  the  rubbish  de- 
posited like  long  mounds  at  the  sides  and 
terminal  points  of  the  ice-streams,  are 
called  moraines.  The  remains  of  ancient 
moraines  are  seen  in  innumerable  parts  of 
the  world,  and  a  description  of  them  has 
been  a  fertile  theme  for  geologists.  In 
some  instances,  the  rubbish  brought  down 
by  glaciers  and  the  streams  that  flow  from 
them,  have  so  far  filled  up  lakes  as  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  character  of  a  river.  It 
seems  probable  that,  from  causes  of  this 
kind,  the  Lake  of  Geneva  will  ultimately 


disappear,  leaving  only  the  Rhone  flowing 
between  green  fertile  banks. 

Glaciers  give  rise  to  another  phenome- 
non. The  angular  pieces  of  hard  rocks 
embedded  in  the  mass  graze  and  scratch 
the  rocky  bottom  and  sides  of  the  ice- 
stream,  leaving  grooves  or  striae  as  a  me- 
morial of  glacier  action  for  all  future  times. 
In  this  way,  a  glacier  is  a  vast  polishing- 
machine,  compared  to  which  the  works  of 
man  in  that  line  are  poor  indeed. 

Rocks  so  smoothed  and  furrowed  are 
not  confined  to  the  regions  of  existing  gla- 
ciers. Their  occurrence  is  so  frequent, 
and  their  origin  so  unmistakable,  as  to 
enable  geologists  to  aftirm  that  in  regions 
where  glaciers  arc  now  unknown,  every 
valley,  at  one  period  of  the  history  of  the 
earth,  was  filled  with  a  stream  of  ice. 
What  glaciers  do,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  these  markings,  or  to  the  deposit  of 
moraines,  ^s  floating  icebergs,  they  car- 
ry with  them  erratic  blocks  of  stone,  which, 
being  dropped  into  the  ocean,  become 
known  as  boulders.  The  rounding  off  of 
their  angular  parts  is  understood  to  be 
mainly  due  to  their  rubbing  on  rocks  in 
their  glacial  progress.  When  of  a  small 
size,  lying  on  the  sea-shore,  they  also  get 
rounded  by  rolling  about  among  each 
other.  Where  seas  have  shifted  and  left 
dry  land,  boulders  are  seen  in  various 
quarters,  lying  composedly  on  plains  and 
hill-sides  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the 
place  of  their  origin,  and  forming  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  landscape.  They 
abound  on  sea-shores,  and  stud  the  plains 
of  Northern  Germany  in  a  very  pictu- 
resque way.  One  of  the  largest  known 
erratic  boulders  is  that  which  was  found 
on  a  marshy  plain  near  St.  Petersburg, 
weighing  fifteen  hundred  tons,  and  now 
forms  the  pedestal  in  that  city  for  a  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great.  The  process  of  depo- 
siting boulders  is  going  on  from  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  whence  icebergs  are  carry- 
ing them,  and  dropping  them  in  the  At- 
lantic. When  that  ocean  shifts  its  bed, 
they  will  be  found  by  the  geological  in- 
quirers of  long  future  ages. — C/iambers's 
journal. 
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The  buildings  within  the  fort  of  Akbar 
at  Agra,  and  tlie  Taj-Mehal,  form  an 
architectural  group  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
and  interest.  No  creed  possesses  a  i)lace 
of  worship  expressing  a  more  exalted  or 
purer  spirit  of  devotion  than  the  Moti 
Musjid.  To  its  glittering  white  domes, 
crowned  with  gold,  and  its  long,  silent 
marble  aisles,  the  opening  line  of  Words- 
worth's sonnet  has  been  api)lied. 

Quiet  as  a  nun,  breathles';  with  a'loration. 

Nor  has  human  love  ever  raised  a  more 
beautiful  memorial  of  its  joy  and  sorrow 
than  y/vd*  dream  in  marbh\  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jumna. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  the  other  day 
to  visit  these  buildings  and  the  vast  palaces 
of  the  fort  in  company  with  twt)  gentle- 
men, to  wliose  care  the  works  of  restora- 
tion have  been  entrustetl  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North-Westcrn  Provinces; 
and  it  occurred  to  me  at  tiie  time,  that 
some  account  of  these  noble  works,  and 
what  was  being  done  to  preserve  them, 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  a  portion  of 
the  English  iniblic. 

Tlie  tort  is  a  spacious  building  of  red 
sandstone,  with  battlements  nearly  seventy 
feet  in  height,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  circuit.  It  was  built  chiefly  by 
Akbar,  the  grandson  of  Tamerlane  the 
Tartar,  and  was,  fi)r  a  considerable  time, 
the  principal  residence  of  this  monarch. 
Crossing  the  moat,  and  passing  through 
the  great  barbican,  known  as  the  Delhi 
Gate,  we  arrive  at  an  open  stjuare  in  front 
of  the  Diwan-i-Am,  or  public  audience 
hall.  To  this  square,  doubtless,  the  pub- 
lic in  f)rmer  days  were  admitted,  while 
high  above  in  the  open  ])avilion  sat  the 
Emperor,  surrounded  by  his  court.  We 
read  in  Eastern  tales  of  the  kin^c  *  sittinuj 
in  the  gate'  dispensing  justice;  and  here, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  would  the 
Great  Moghul  come  and  settle,  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  in  a  summary  manner,  a  few 
cases,  either  of  a  fictitious  description  or 
carefully  selected  for  the  opjjortunities  they 
atTorded  of  eliciting  a  theatrical  display  of 
justice.  Here,  too,  would  the  young 
noblemen  and  military  adventurers  dis- 
play their  skill  in  arms  and  horsemanship 
before   the  co\irt;    and   here   would  the 


great  pageant  of  war  be  mimicked,  and 
peaceful  battles  fought  with  more  than  the 
splendor  of  serious  hostilities. 

The  so-called  gates  of  Somnath  were 
formerly  kept  here,  but  have  now  been  re- 
moved to  another  portion  of  the  building. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  they  were  said 
to  have  been  those  taken  by  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznee,  in  a.ij.  877,  from  a  celebrated 
temple  of  the  IJrahmans  at  Pattan  Som- 
nath in  Guzerat ;  and  afterwards  recovered 
by  our  victorious  army  from  Cabul  ;  giv- 
ing Lord  Ellenborough  occasion  to  tell 
the  Hindoos,  in  his  Himous  proclamation, 
that  the  injuries  of  a  thousand  years  had 
been  avenged.  Unfortunately,  however, 
for  the  poetry  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
proclamation,  these  gates,  although  very 
ancient,  have  never  been  nearer  Somnath 
than  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 
While  the  gates  of  Somnath  were  of  san- 
dal-wood, these,  by  aid  of  the  microscope, 
have  been  proveil  to  be  of  mountain  pine 
(deodar);  and  a  casual  observer  can  see 
that  the  carved  designs  are  not  Hindoo, 
but  Mahomedan.  Mr.  Alexantler — who 
has  charge  of  the  restoration,  and  whose 
anti{iuarian  knowledge  and  enthusiasm, 
in  addition  to  his  professional  skill  as  an 
engineer,  eminently  fit  him  for  the  work — 
has  had  these  gates,  which  were  in  the  last 
stage  of  decay,  repaired ;  and  he  intends 
placing  them  with  a  number  of  other  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  a  room  of  the  palace,  to 
be  set  apart  as  a  museum. 

To  return  to  the  Diwan-i-Am,  I  may 
mention  that,  although  not  so  large  as  the 
great  public  reception  rooms  of  some  Eu- 
roj)ean  sovereigns,  it  is  still  a  very  noble 
hall,  200  feet  in  length,  and  75  in  breadth. 
The  roof  is  suj)porLed  by  forty  pillars, 
which  were  bricked  U[)  in  front  at  the  Mu- 
tiny to  ftjrm  an  armory ;  the  ojien  square 
in  front  being  also  closed  to  the  public. 
It  is  only  now,  therefore,  that  the  place, 
for  many  years,  can  be  viewed  in  its  origi- 
nal  condition.  Lord  Ellenborough  held  a 
durbar  here,  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
Moghul  JMnperors;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  the  ensuing  cold  season  Lord 
Northbrook  may  here  receive  the  tributary 
princes  of  Rajputana. 

Leaving  the  i-)iwdn-i-Am,  we  pass  into 
the  palace  gardens.     On  the  left  is  seen  a 
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singularly  beautiful  marble  cupola  of  a  de- 
sign almost  purely  European.  Part  of  it 
had  fallen,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  send  it  to  Allahabad ;  but  this 
design  was  abandoned,  and  it  has  now 
been  restored  at  a  cost  of  300/.  Beyond 
the  gardens  we  come  to  the  Diwan-i-Khass, 
or  private  hall  of  audience.  This  is  an 
exquisite  chamber  of  white  marble,  divided 
into  aisles  by  long  lines  of  pillars  of  won- 
derful beauty.  The  marble  is  everywhere 
relieved  by  graceful  floral  designs,  formed 
of  countless  bloodstones,  agates,  cornelians, 
lapis-lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones,  in- 
laid with  marvellous  art.  This  hall  was 
rapidly  falling  into  decay.  But  a  new  roof 
— an  iron  roof— (not  perhaps  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  but 
sufficient  to  preserve  it  from  decay),  now 
covers  it;  and  the  whole  has  been  tho- 
roughly repaired  at  a  cost  of  some  2000/. 
We  now  pass  up  to  the  Summan  Boorj, 
overlooking  and  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Jumna.  Here,  huge  blocks  of 
Jeypore  marble  are  lying  about,  and  grow- 
ing into  shape  in  the  hands  of  native  arti- 
zans,  working  with  tools  of  the  most  primi- 
tive appearance.  We  seem  to  be  at  the 
building  of  the  palace.  There  is  nothing 
to  remind  us  of  modern  times.  Boats  of 
grotesque  shape,  laden  with  corn,  are 
floating  lazily  down  on  the  bosom  of  the 
river.  At  the  neighboring  ghats,  pious 
Hindoos  are  bathing  in  the  sacred  waters, 
or,  seated  on  little  platforms,  a  yard  or 
two  from  shore,  are  mumbling  their  pray- 
ers. Beside  me  is  a  Musulman  stonecut- 
ter, placing  his  forehead  on  the  earth  as  he 
repeats  the  name  of  Allah  in  his  noon 
devotions.  High  overhead  '  sailing  on 
sleeping  wings'  the  Indian  kite  whistles 
that  sad  air  of  his,  which  once  heard  can 
never  be  forgotten.  There  is  neither 
sight  nor  sound  to  remind  nic  that  I  am  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  Akbar 
has  been  sleeping  in  his  grave  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  But  the  workmen 
busy  around  me  are  not  the  servants  of 
Akbar,  but  are  employed  by  Sir  William 
Muir,  one  of  the  satraps  of  Akbar's  succes- 
sor, Lord  Northbrook.  They  are  restor- 
ing the  Summan  Boorj,  a  delightful  little 
marble  summer  house;  to  which  the  ladies 
of  the  court  had  access.  I  dare  say  they 
would  come  ami  sit  here  of  a  summer  eve- 
ning to  enjoy  the  breeze  from  the  river, 
and  watch  the  swallows  darting  down 
madly  from  the  eaves  to  skim  the  surface 
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of  the  water.  It  must  have  been  a  charm- 
ing little  retreat.  It  is  an  octagonal  room, 
built  on  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola  with  a 
gilded  dome.  Its  white  marble  walls  are 
everywhere  inlaid  in  the  richest  style  of 
Florentine  mosaic.  Geometric  designs, 
plain  borders,  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
wrought  in  colored  marbles,  jasper,  onyx, 
cornelian,  carbuncles,  malachite,  and  lapis- 
lazuH,  adorn  every  part. 

Here  that  Jehan  would  have  sat,  look- 
ing along  the  stream  of  the  Jumna — have 
watched  the  erection  •of  the  Taj-Mehal ; 
or  played  on  the  marble  chequered  floor 
outside  the  game  of  *  puchesse  '  (a  kind  of 
chess)  with  his  women.  And  the  boat- 
men, floating  lazily  €lown,  might  have 
heard  now  and  then,  snatches  of  Persian 
song  proceeding  from  yon  little  tower  high 
up  in  the  great  moonlit  imperial  palace. 
The  restoration  of  this  portion  of  the  pa- 
lace will  also  cost,  it  is  estimated,  2000/. 
Leaving  this  charming  little  summer 
drawing-room,  we  may  take  a  peep  at  the 
harem  bath-room.  It  is  a  large,  dimly- 
lighted  chamber,  covered  with  paintings 
and  mirrors,  in  which  many  a  lovely  fe- 
male form  has  doubtless  been  reflected. 
The  water  as  it  enters  is  made  to  fall  in 
cascades  over  rows  of  lamps,  to  which, 
when  we  add  groups  of  dripping  Nereids, 
we  form  a  tout  ensemble  that  almost  equals 
the  transformation  scene  of  a  pantomime. 
We  now  proceed  to  the  Khass  Mehal,  or 
private  drawing-room.  It  is  composed  of 
two  courts,  the  inner  and  outer ;  the  for- 
mer profusely  decorated  with  painting  and 
gilding,  and  having  windows  of  marble 
trellis,  and  panels  of  white  marble,  thin  to 
transparency,  overlooking  the  river.  The 
roof  of  this  the  Government  is  now  restor- 
ing, rt  a  cost  of  1000/,  From  the  Khass 
Mehal  we  proceed  through  a  passage  and 
courtyard  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
Emperor.  These  are  of  plain  red  sand- 
stone. Here  died  Shahjehan,  whose  [)a- 
lace  I  have  now  finished  describing,  in  vir- 
tual captivity  to  his  son. 

The  palace  of  Jehar^ir  stands  alongside 
that  of  his  son.  It  is  distinctly  Hindoo  in 
character,  and  has  now  fallen  into  a  state 
of  utter  dilapidation.  We  here  find  the 
designs  of  wooden  buildings  slavishly  imi- 
tated in  stone,  stone  beams  and  stone  lin- 
tels. There  are  few  arches.  The  roof  is 
generally  supported  on  massive  struts  of 
red  sandstone,  carved  with- dragons.     It 
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was  here,  in  one  of  the  private  apartments, 
that  the  Emperor  met,  for  the  second  time, 
Noor  Jehan.  When  they  first  met  she 
was  betrothed  to  a  nobleman,  but  Jchangir 
having  procured  his  death,  brought  the 
beautiful  bride  to  Agra,  and  after  having 
kept  her  here  in  the  palace  for  four  years 
without  seeing  her,  married  her,  and  gave 
her  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
empire.  IJoth  palaces  abound  in  secret 
passages.  All  the  public  chambers  are 
connected  with  the  harem  by  corridors 
opening  on  little  platforms,  where,  as  in 
the  House  of  Cofnmons,  protectetl  by  a 
grille — here,  however,  of  stone — from  the 
vulgar  gaze,  the  ladies  of  the  court  could 
witness  the  great  pageants  of  State.  Even 
the  outer  courtyarc^  is  thus  connected  by  a 
long  passage  with  the  seraglio.  'J'here  is 
a  passage  terminating  in  a  little  chamber 
separated  by  a  stone  screen  from  the  outer 
world,  where  pretty  maids-of-honor  and 
imperial  concubines  higgled  with  the 
cloth  merchants  of  Delhi  and  Cashmere 
for  shawls  and  brocades.  Near  this  cor- 
ner is  the  Nagina  Musjid,  a  small  orator}' 
for  tlie  women,  approached  by  winding 
staircases  and  latticed  corridors  ;  but  from 
what  one  can  learn  of  Indian  ladies,  it  was 
l>resumably  little  used.. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  this  ar- 
ticle to  describe  the  Moti  Musjid,  as  it  is 
in  need  of  no  repair.  It  stands  as  perfect 
as  the  day  when  the  scaffoldings  were  re- 
moved, and  the  sculptors  turned  to  gaze 
on  their  completed  work.  But,  as  the  old 
approach  to  it  has  been  opened  up,  and 
the  dilhculty  of  obtaining  access  to  it, 
which  formerly  existed,  has  been  removed, 
I  may  say  a  few  words  about  it,  as  being 
indirectly  connected  with  the  restoration. 
A  distant  view  of  it  presents  three  domes, 
*  seen  like  silvery  bubbles  which  have 
rested  a  moment  on  its  walb,  and  which 
the  next  breeze  will  sweep  away.' 

Entering,  you  hnd  yourself  in  a  spacious 
enclosure  of  white  marble,  bevond  which 
a  step  or  two  takes  you  into  the  Mosque 
proper,  a  broad  ])avilion  of  several  aisles, 
separated  by  rows  of  columns  which  sup- 
port the  roof.  Everything  is  the  purest 
white  marble — floor,  pillars,  roof.  You 
can  see  nothing  else — glittering,  polished 
marble  everywhere.  It  is  142  feet  long 
by  56  feet  deep ;  the  pillars,  revealing  the 
perspective,  and  the  uniformity  of  color, 
preserving  the  line  of  vision  from  interrup- 
ion,  heighten  the  effect.     It  is  not  its  size, 


however,  but  the  wonderful  perfection  of 
its  proportions,  and  the  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  simplicity  and  grace,  that  strike 
every  beholder.     WHien  I  first  saw  it  I  fell 
quite  overwhelmed  with  delight  and  sur- 
prise.    I  had  never  been  so  struck  by  any 
building,   not  even  by  the  Taj.     In  the 
Moti  Musjid  nothing  calls  for  your  won 
der  or  admiration  but  the  true  architec- 
tural beauties ;  whereas,   in   the   Taj,  one 
might  be  overcome  alone  by  the  great  e\i- 
dences  of  human  labor,  and  by  the  vast 
wealth  of  gems  and  marble.     Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor  says  of  this  exquisite  temple  :  *  To 
my  eye  it  is  absolutely  perfect.     While  its 
architecture  is  the  purest  Saracenic,  which 
some  suppose  cannot  exist  without  orna- 
ment, it  has  the  severe  simplicity  of  Doric 
art.     It  has,  in  fact,  nothing  which  can  be 
properly  called  ornament.     It  is  a  sanctu- 
ary so  pure  and  stainless,  revealing  so  ex- 
alted a  spirit  of  worship,  that  I  felt  hum- 
bled, as  a  Christian,  to  think  that  our  no- 
ble religion  has  never  inspired   its  archi- 
tects to  surpass  this  temple  to   God  and 
Mahommed.'      During  the    Mutiny   this 
mosque  was  used  as  a  hospital,  but  came 
out  of  the  ordeal  unscathed.      Even  the 
British  soldier  refrained  from  injuring  it, 
either  by  recording  his  valuable  signature 
on  its  walls,  or  chipping  off  fragments  to 
preserve  as  relics.     It  has  escaped  the  pe- 
rils of  war  and  weather,  and  now  stands 
as  j)erfect  and  lovely  as  the  day  on  which 
it  was  completed — still  true  to  its  name, 
*  The  Pearl  of  Mosques.' 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  any 
descrii)tion  of  the  Taj-Mehal.  This  mar- 
vellous tomb  is,  either  from  pencil  or  pen,  a 
familiar  object  to  all.  I  shall  only  conclude 
with  a  word  as  to  the  repairs  it  is  about  to 
undergo.  During  the  Mutiny  a  great 
number  of  the  precious  stones  with  which 
it  is  inlaid,  were  picked  out  with  pen-knives 
and  other  sharp  instruments.  When  peace 
was  restored,  many  of  the  wounds  thus  in- 
flicted were  closed  with  mortar  and  then 
painted  to  resemble  the  absent  gems.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  in 
worse  taste  than  the  design  or  execution 
of  this  restorative  work ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  North-Western  Provinces 
have  now  instructed  Mr.  Alexander,  acting 
in  council  with  Mr.  Keene — the  author  of 
a  charming  account  of  Agra,  etc.,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Moghul  Empire— to  restore 
the  mosaic  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original 
integrity,  and  to  regild  the  great  ornament 
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that  crowns  the  dome ;  and  for  this  pur-  generous  act,  the  effect  of  which  will  no 

pose  they  have  set  aside  a  sum  of  7000/.  be   thrown  away  upon  the  people. — Fra 

The  restoration  of  the  grandest  works  of  ser's  Afagazine, 
the   former   conquerors  is  a  graceful  and 
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THE   LOST  ELIXIR 


BY   AUSTIN   DOBSON. 


"  Otu  drcp  of  ruddy  human  blood ptds  more  life  into  the  t^us  of  a  poem  than  all  the  delusive  *  aurnm 

potabile  '  that  can  be  distilled  oitt  of  the  choicest  library.-' — LowKLi.. 


L 


Ah  yes,  that  "  drop  of  human  blood !" — 

We  had  it  once,  may  be, 
When  our  young  song's  impetuous  flood 

First  poured  its  ecstacy ; 
But  now  the  shrunk  poetic  vein 
Yields  not  that  priceless  drop  again. 


n. 


We  toil, — as  toiled  we  not  of  old; — 

Our  patient  hands  distil 
The  shining  spheres  of  chemic  gold 

With  hard- won,  fruitless  skill ; 
But  that  red  drop  still  seems  to  be 
Beyond  our  utmost  alchemy. 


III. 

Perchance,  but  most  in*later  age. 

Time's  after-gift,  a  tear. 
Will  strike  a  pathos  on  the  page 

Beyond  all  art  sincere; 
But  that  "  one  drop  of  human  blood  " 
Has  gone  with  life's  first  leaf  and  bud. 

—St.  IhuPs, 
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RICHARD  ANTHONY  PROCTOR, 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


Every  reader  of  the  Eclectic  during 
the  past  eight  years  must  have  become 
very  familiar  at  least  with  Mr.  Proctor's 
name.  Since  1868  especially,  scarcely  a 
number  of  the  magazine  has  been  issued 
which  did  not  contain  some  one  of  the 
numerous  scientific  articles  which,  collected 
in  book-form,  have  attained  such  wide 
and  well-deserved  popularity.  The  period 
of  his  present  stay  in  this  country  is  the 
longest  during  which  his  name  has  been 
absent  from  our  pages ;  and  the  imijortant 
function   which  Mr.  Proctor  fulfills  as  a 


popularizer  of  science  by  means  of  the 
l!^nglish  press  is  very  strikingly  indicated 
by  the  difficulty  which  we  now  experience 
in  obtaining  scientific  articles  which  are  at 
once  valuable  and  popular.  America's 
gain  in  respect  of  Mr.  Proctor's  visit  to  us 
is,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  England's  loss. 

Richard  Anthony  Proctor  was  born 
at  Chelsea,  England,  March  23d,  1837. 
He  came  of  an  old  north-country  family, 
and  his  father  was  in  easy  circumstances, 
so  that  during  his  early  years,  until  he  was 
ten  years  old  in  fact,  he  was  educated  at 
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home.  During  these  years  he  manifested 
a  remarkable  passion  for  reading,  though 
his  taste  seems  to  have  indined  toward 
history,  literature,  and  theology,  rather 
than  to  mathematics  or  any  other  branch 
of  science.  He  showed  a  great  liking, 
however,  for  the  construction  of  maps  and 
charts,  and  acquired  a  facility  in  it  which 
has  proved  extremely  useful  to  him 
in  his  subsequent  astronomical  studies. 
In  1848,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  a  large 
academy  in  Milton-on-Thames,  and  it  was 
while  at  school  here  that  in  reading  Euclid 
his  attention  was  first  attracted  toward 
geometry  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
He  remained  at  this  school  until  1851, 
when  he  was  called  home  on  account  of  a 
litigation  into  which  his  mother  was  com- 
pelled to  enter  in  order  to  secure  a  pro- 
perty to  which  the  family  had  become 
heirs;  his  father  had  died  one  year  before, 
in  January,  1850.  This  litigation  lasted 
three  or  four  years,  bringing  the  Proctors 
to  the  verge  of  poverty ;  and  in  order  to 
aid  his  mother  and  secure  the  means  to 
finish  his  collegiate  education,  Richanl  ob- 
tained a  clerkship  in  a  London  bank. 

After  remaining  in  this  position  a  year, 
the  familv  circumstances  had  so  far  im- 
j)roved  that  he  threw  U[)  his  clerkship,  and 
in  1855  entered  his  name  as  a  student  at 
King's  College,  London.  The  year  fol- 
lowing, he  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  matheniatics ;  but  when  his  mother 
died,  in  1857,  he  seems  to  have  lost  all 
interest  in  his  college  i)nrsuits,  and  re- 
mained in  comparative  idleness  until  he 
took  his  degree  of  15.A.  in  i860.  Not- 
withstanding his  two  vears  of  mathemati- 
cal  idleness,  however,  he  took  a  high  po- 
sition amon-i  the  Cambridge  ''  wrauiilers" 
at  the  final  examination,  and  gave  unmis- 
takable indications  of  his  eminent  abilities 
as  a  mathematician. 

With  regard  to  the  work  which  Mr. 
Proctor  has  accomplished  in  his  own  spe- 
cial field,  we  (juote  the  following  from  an 
iXcellent  sketch  of  him  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

"  Mr.  Proctor's  first  literary  effort,  a 
nine-page  article  on  *  Double  Stars,*  ap- 
peared in  the  Corn  hill  Maj^azine  for  De- 
cember, 1863,  ten  years  ago.  His  next 
attempt  was  an  *  Essay  on  the  Rings  of 
Saturn,'  which  was  declined,  as  not  suffi- 
ciently popular  for  the  readers  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,     This  led  to  the  writing  of 


his  first  book,  '  Saturn  and  its  System/ 
a  work  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fullness 
of  the  relations  presented  by  a  single  pla- 
net, which  are  discussed  in  almost  every 
conceivable  aspect.  The  construction  of 
maps  to  illustrate  Saturn  led  Mr.  Proctor  to 
form  his  '  Gnomonic  Star  Atlas/  planned 
on  an  altogether  original  system.  The 
sphere  is  supposed  to  be  inclosed  in  a 
dodecahedron,  on  whose  twelve  pentago- 
nal faces  the  stars  are  projected.  A  third 
work,  called  *  The  Handbook  of  the 
Stars,'  was  also  ready  for  the  press  in  1866. 
In  this  year  an  event  occurred  which  ren- 
dered literary  and  scientific  labor,  hitherto 
pursued  as  an  amusement,  a  necessity  of 
existence.  The  bank  in  which  he  had  all 
his  fortune  broke,  and  left  him  worse  than 
bankru[)t,  for  he  was  liable  for  many  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  from  this  liability  he  has 
but  very  recently  obtained  release.  The 
three  years  following  were  marked  with 
struggles,  difficulties,  and  severe  domestic 
bereavements,  which  interrupted  literary 
work.  In  1867,  'Constellation-Seasons' 
(now  out  of  print),  and  '  Sun  Views  of 
the  Earth/  were  produced,  as  well  as 
charts  of  the  planetary  orbits,  projections 
of  Mars,  and  other  maps.  In  1868  ap- 
peared *  Half-Hours  with  the  Telescope/ 
and  in  1869  *  Half  Hours  with  the  Stars.* 
But  the  chief  occupation  of  Mr.  Proctor's 
time  for  the  three  years  consisted  in  essay- 
writing  for  the  magazines,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  works  which  publishers  rejected 
at  the  time,  but  which  have  since  met  with 
a  success  altogether  unusual  in  scientific 
literature. 

"  In  1868  Mr.  Proctor  commenced  writ- 
ing popular  science  essays  for  the  London 
Daily  Neics^  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  present  time.     In  1870  appeared 

*  Other  Worlds  than  Ours,*  which  had  a 
prompt  and  remarkable  success,  and  in 
the  same  year  his  large  *  Star  Atlas*  was 
published.  Early  in  1871  'The  Sun' 
was  printed,  and  was  also  well  received. 
In  the  same  year  appeared  *  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Astronomy/  and  the  first 
series  of  *  Light  Science  for  Leisure 
Hours/  in  1872  the  *  School  Atlas  of 
Astronomy,'     '  Essays     on     Astronomy/ 

*  Orbs  around  Us,'  and  *  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Physical  Geography/  Much 
of  his  time  this  year  was  devoted  to  the 
construction  of  a  chart,  showing  all  the 
stars  visible  in  the  northern  heavens  with 
the  telescopes  2^  inches  in  aperture— in 
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all,  324,198  stars.  This  chart  exhibits  re- 
lations having  an  important  bearing  on 
our  ideas  respecting  the  constitution  of 
the  heavens.  During  the  past  year  Mr. 
Proctor  has  published  the  second  series  of 

*  Light  Science,'  *  The  Moon,'  'The 
Border-land  of  Science,'  *The  Expanse 
of  Heaven ;  *   and  a   new  work,  entitled 

*  The  Universe  and  the  Coming  Transits,' 
is  now  passing  through  the  press. 

"  Such  a  rapid  multiplication  of  books 
cannot  of  course  be  otherwise  than  unfa- 
vorable to  the  promotion  of  science  by 
original  research.  This  Mr.  Proctor  re- 
cognizes, and  he  has  described  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  hardships  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  his  property,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  but  a  limited  portion  of  his 
time  to  original  investigations.  But,  al- 
though driven  to  write  about  science  for  41 
livelihood,  or  to  forsake  it  altogether  for 
more  remunerative  employment,  he  is  very 
far  from  having  neglected  the  more  serious 
work  of  research.  Few  know  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  industry  and  perseve- 
rance. It  is  only  necessary  to  look  over 
the  index  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  to  see  that  Mr.  Proc- 
tor has  been  a  large  contributor  to  its 
work.  Indeed,  although  its  pages  are 
limited  to  the  record  of  such  work,  from 
1868  to  1873  Mr.  Proctor  contributed  to 
tliese  proceedings  more  freely  than  any 
fellow  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  His 
papers  have  related  chiefly  to  the  stellar 
system,  the  laws  of  distribution  of  stars, 
their  motions,  the  relations  between  stars 
and  nebulaj,  and  the  general  constitution 
of  the  heavens.  But  the  subject  of  the 
solar  corona  has  occupied  a  considerable 
si)ace  among  Mr.  Proctor's  papers,  while 
even  a  larger  amount  of  labor  has  been 
given  to  the  investigation  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  will  be  presented  during  the 
transits  of  Venus,  on  December  9,  1874, 
and  December  6,  1882. 

"  The  subject  of  that  mysterious  con- 
nection between  meteors  and  comets  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  surprising  of  the  re- 


sults of  modem  observation  has  also  been 
largely  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Proctor.  His 
investigation  of  the  rotation-period  of  the 
planet  Mars,  resulting  in  a  vaJue  certainly 
within  one  tenth  of  a  second  of  the  true 
period,  may  also  be  mentioned  among  his 
original  researches. 

"  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Proctor 
has  been  singularly  fortunate  in  enunciat- 
ing theories  which  have  been  subsequently 
confirmed,  and  in  some  cases  demonstrated 
by  new  observations.  His  confident  tone 
respecting  the  solar  theory  of  the  corona 
in  1870  and  1871  was  blamed  by  some 
and  misunderstood  by  many,  who  failed 
to  see  his  reason  for  urging  arguments  so 
strongly  on  a  matter  seemingly  theoretical. 
That  reason  was  stated  by  Mr.  Proctor 
in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
*  Other  Worlds,'  where  he  expresses  his 
anxiety  lest  doubt  and  confusion  prevail- 
ing as  to  a  matter  really  demonstrated, 
might  cause  the  opportunities  presented 
by  the  great  solar  eclipses  of  1870  and 
187 1  to  be  frittered  away.  Mr.  Proctor's 
confidence  on  the  one  hand  and  his  anx- 
iety on  the  other  were  fully  justified  by 
the  event.  Every  astronomer  now  accepts 
the  solar  theory  of  the  corona,  and  few  are 
ignorant  how,  at  the  eclipse  of  187 1,  two 
thirds  of  the  observers  were  sent  by  the 
chief  believer  in  the  terrestrial  theory  to 
make  observations  which  proved  nothing, 
and  which,  but  for  faith  in  that  exploded 
theory,  would  never  have  been  thought  of." 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year,  Mr.  Proctor 
accepted  an  invitation  to  come  to  America 
and  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  his  favo 
rite  subject.  These  lectures,  which  have 
since  been  delivered  in  all  our  leading 
cities,  cover  the  whole  field  of  astronomy 
presenting  its  most  striking  phases,  and 
applying  the  latest  results  of  scientific  in-* 
vestigation.  Few  lecturers  on  popular 
science  have  ever  grappled  so  successfully 
with  a  giant  theme,  and  we  trust  that  none 
of  our  readers  have  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  an  exposition  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  surpassed  in  our  generation. 


■  •>• 
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Skx  in  Education  ;  or,  A  Fair  Chance  for 
THE  Girls.  By  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
Boston :  J,  R.  Osgood  &*  Co,     1873. 

In  this  little  book,  modest  and  unpretending  as 


it  is,  and  so  brief  that  it  can  be  read  at  a  single 
sitting,  the  long  discussion  about  woman's  edu- 
cation at  last  touches  solid  ground.  Hitherto,  the 
question  has  been  discussed  as  if  it  were  a  moral 
or  religious  one,  to  be  settled  by  ethical  conside- 
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rations  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Clarke  says  at  the  beginning 
•if  his  essay,  **  The  problem  of  woman's  sphere, 
ti.)  lie  the  modern  phrase,  is  not  to  be  solved  by 
applying  to  it  al^stracl  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  Its  solution  must  be  obtained  from  phy- 
siology, not  from  ethics  or  metaphysics.  The 
ipiestion  must  be  submitted  to  Agassiz  or  Hux- 
ley, not  to  Kant  or  C'alvin,  Church  or  I*ope " 
Ho  admits  that,  as  regards  **  human  rights,"  wo- 
nsan  slan«ls  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  man  : 
**The  relation  of  the  sexc<i  is  one  of  erjuality,  not 
of  better  and  worse,  higher  and  lower.'*  JV/iat 
ihey  can  acquire  is  limited  only  by  their  intellec- 
tual ca])acitie-<,  which  are  not  (questions  of  sex; 
but  /io7u  ihcy  ^hall  accpiire  it  is  the  real  problem, 
;ind  this  must  be  settle*.!,  has  already  been  settled  in 
fact,  on  physiological  grounds  alone.  The  method 
.-f  learning  is  far  more  imj^ortant,  from  the  sland- 
jK)int  of  >ex,  than  the  things  learned.  '*  Mary 
I  an  master  Virgil  and  Kuclid  as  well  as  (leorgc. 
liut  both  will  be  dwarfed — defrauded  of  their 
rightful  attainment — if  both  are  contincd  to  the 
>aine  methods." 

Tlie  eastm  why  the  same  method  will  not 
:.crvt!  for  both  is,  that  while  the  law  of  man's  na- 
ture \)^  persistence f  that  of  woman's  is  perioaicity. 
'i'he  nutritive  system  and  the  nervous  sy.«item  are 
identical  in  the  two  sexes;  but  to  woman  is  con- 
fided *'  the  reproductive  system,  by  which  the 
race  is  continue<l,  and  its  grasj)  on  the  earth  as- 
sured." "The  growth  of  this  peculiar  and  mar- 
velous apparatus,  in  the  j)crfect  development  of 
which  humanity  has  s<j  large  an  interest,  occurs 
during  the  few  years  of  a  girl's  educational  life. 
\o  such  extraordinary  task,  calling  for  such  rapi<l 
expenditure  of  force,  building  up  such  a  delicate 
and  extensive  mechanism  within  the  organism — 
\  hou.-e  within  a  house,  an  engine  within  an 
engine — is  imjjosed  upon  the  male  physique  at 
the  same  epoch.  The  organization  of  the  male 
grows  steadily,  gradually,  and  eipially  from  birth 
to  maturity."  On  this  well-known  and  amply  de- 
monstrated physiological  law,  l)r.  Clarke's  entire 
argument  is  based,  and  he  treats  of  it  with  a 
plainness  which  other  writers  on  the  subject  have 
not  ventured  upon,  but  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
fiis  eminent  position  and  commanding  abilities, 
and  by  the  high  purpose  which  discloses  itself  in 
every  page.  He  discusses  it  first  physiologically, 
that  is,  as  a  law  of  our  sexual  life;  then  clinical 
illustrations,  drawn  from  the  writer's  own  ex- 
]>erienceand  that  of  other  eminent  physicians,  are 
given  ;  and  finally  he  points  out  how  its  applica- 
tion irrevocably  settles  the  vexed  (juestions  as  to 
the  identical  education  and  co-education  of  the 
sexes.  The  last  brief  chapter  contrasts  the 
"  European  way"  with  our  own,  and  brings  in 
some  very  important  confirmatory  evidence. 

We  had  marked  numerous  paragraphs  through- 
out the  book,  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  long 
review  of  it ;  but  it  has  already  attained  such  pub- 
licity, and,  moreover,  is  so  little  adapted  to  make 
an    adequate  impression   when   broken  up    into 


disconnected  paragraphs,  that  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  urging  it  very  earnestly  upon  the  at- 
tention of  every  mother  and  teacher,  and  all 
others  who  are  engaged  in  the  training  of  girls. 
Whoever  ignores  or  remains  ignorant  of  the  con- 
siderations which  it  presents  will  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sinning  against  light,  and  sinning, 
too,  in  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  our 
branch  of  the  race.  Dr.  Clarke's  work  will  fail  of 
its  due  influence  if  it  docs  not  finally  settle  in  the 
minds  of  intelligent  people  several  questions  per. 
taining  to  education  that  have  been  much  discuss- 
ed of  late,  and  if  it  does  not  also  seriously  modify 
some  of  our  current  methods  and  customs.  For, 
notwithstanding  the  '*  rejoinders'*  of  certain  hos- 
tile theorists,  it  lays  down  a  principle  which,  if 
once  throughly  comprehended,  will  do  away  with 
many  of  our  social  practices  no  less  than  with  a 
mistaken  educational  method. 

A  wor<l  in  conclusion  as  to  these  rejoinders 
with  which  the  ])ress  has  lately  teemed.  We 
hav<;  read  them  all — all  at  least  that  were  worth 
attention — and  when  they  arc  not  simply  mean- 
ingles.-,  attacks,  they  are  based  on  misappre- 
hensions or  misinterpretations,  or  failure  to  appre- 
ciate the  crmiprehensivene.->s  of  the  principle  laid 
down.  There  has  been  absolutely  no  serious 
challenge  cither  of  the  facts  or  the  conclusions. 
Nor,  as  to  the  former,  would  a  challenge  be  pos- 
sible ;  Dr.  Clarke's  entire  treatise  simply  gives 
new  meaning  and  application  to  a  law  of  sex  which 
is  universally  known,  and  which  has  been  nearly 
as  universally  ignored. 

A   Princess    ok  Tiiii.k.     By   William   BLick. 
New-Vork  :  Harper  dr*  Bras, 

The  London  Spectator  has  anticipated  us  in 
saying  that  in  **  The  Princess  of  Thule"  we  have 
a  nearly  perfect  novel.  Mr.  Black  has  done 
what  it  is  extremely  difTicult  for  an  author  to  do, 
and  yet  which  is  so  essential  to  successful  art 
— taken  the  true  measure  of  his  own  powers, 
and  kept  this  measure  in  mind  while  arranging 
the  effect  which  he  aims  to  produce,  and  selecting 
the  materials  with  which  he  proposes  to  accom- 
plish it.  This  is  indicated  not  only  in  the  present 
novel,  but  also  in  his  previous  one,  "  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,"  which  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  reproducing  in  these  pages.  Readers 
of  that  eloquent  story  must  have  been  convinced 
that  Mr.  Black's  true  power  lay  in  depicting  all 
all  those  picturesque  impressions  which  Nature 
makes  u])on  one  who  is  in  sympathy  with  her 
He  describes  natural  scenery  indeed  with  the  in- 
sight of  a  genuine  poet,  and  with  a  vividness  and 
aftluence  of  imagery  that  is  only  equaled  by  Taine 
when  he  is  inspired  by  Renaissance  pictures  or 
the  sculpture  of  the  ancients. 

The  locale  of  the  present  story  affords  the  op- 
portunity for  exercising  these  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, and  certainly  the  opportunity  has  been  am- 
ply improved.    The  scene  is  laid  diieflj  in  the 
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Hebrides;  nnd  the  enchantments  of  untamed  na- 
ture and  simple  life  in  those  far-off  isles — the 
Ultima  Thtde  of  the  ancients — arc  woven  into  a 
>'pcll  which  must  implant  in  the  mind  of  every 
reader  the  resolve  to  spend  at  least  one  summer 
of  their  lives  in  that  ocean-girdled  Paradise,  even 
though  the  quest  for  another  Princess  Sheila  be 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  the  author,  however, 
»lid  we  fail  to  accord  equal  praise  to  his  perception 
of  the  springs  of  human  character,  and  to  his  pow- 
er of  creating  actual  men  and  women  in  whose  ex- 
periences we  can  feel  something  like  a  personal  in- 
terest. There  is  no  elaborate  and  prurient  **  psy- 
chological analysis,"  as  it  is  called  ;  but  the  people 
in  this  book.  Sheila,  Lavender,  Ingram,  the  lov- 
al)lc  old  King  of  Borva,  Mairi,  and  the  islanders 
generally,  are  no  mere  lay  figures  or  traditional 
types,  but  have  become,  before  their  story  is  fin- 
ished, genuine  acquaintances  and  friends.  Sheila, 
indeed,  and  her  father  the  "King  of  Borva,"  are 
fresh  personalities  from  whom  we  would  not  part, 
but  who  are  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  the 
portrait  gallery  of  fiction. 

The  story  itself  is  extremely  simple,  and  is  told 
in  the  quietest  way  ;  and  in  these  days  of  unbri- 
dled license  and  sensationalism,  and  appeals  to  the 
most  morbid  propensities  of  the  mind,  we  should 
be  really  grateful  to  Mr.  Black  for  proving  that  a 
novel  can  be  profoundly  interesting  and  affecting 
without  even  tampering  with  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, and  without  making  room  for  either 
battle,  murder,  or  sudden  death. 

TnK  Study  of  Sociology.     By  Herbert  Spen- 
cer.    New- York  :   D.  AppUton  dr»  Co. 

This  volume,  which  forms  the  sixth  issue  in  the 
International  Scientific  Series^  is  in  many  respects 
the  most  remarkable  so  far  published.  Every  one 
who  is  at  all  accjuaintcd  with  Herbert  Spencer's 
writings  is  aware  that  he  considers  that,  after  all, 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;  and  is  also 
aware  that  his  previous  works  on  Biology  and 
Psychology  are  but  a  preparation  and  foundation 
for  the  Principles  of  Sociology  in  which  he  will  un- 
dertake to  elucidate  the  laws  of  that  vast  organ- 
ism which,  ever  evolving  and  changing,  yet  re- 
mains substantially  the  same  in  its  elements,  and 
of  which  each  individual  man  forms  a  part.  The 
present  work  is  rather  outsitle  the  scheme  of  the 
author's  scientific  system  ;  but,  as  he  explains  in 
the  preface,  it  has  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
presenting  "  various  considerations  which  seemed 
needful  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  Principles  of 
Sociology^  presently  to  be  written,  and  which  yet 
could  not  be  conveniently  included  in  it."  The 
object  with  which  it  was  written  was  to  prove 
first,  that  there  is  a  scientific  basis  for  sociology ; 
and,  second,  that  this  basis,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  insuperable  obstacles  with  which  it  is 
confronted,  is  capable  of  being  analyzed,  formu- 
ated,  and  demonstrated.     To  pur  mind  he  has 


proved  these  points  -clearly,  and  carried  some- 
thing like  order  into  what  has  hitherto  been 
little  short  of  chaotic.  Many  readers  will  think, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  simply  strewed  the  ground  with 
a  universal  wreck  ;  but  it  must  l)e  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  old  struc- 
tures must  be  thrown  down  before  new  ones  can 
be  erected,  and  that  the  treatise  is  only  intended  to 
clear  the  way  for  another  work  in  which  a  scienti- 
fic system^will  be  presented.  Whatever  the  con- 
clusions alx)ut  it  may  be,  however,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  every  one,  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
will  derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from  its  peru- 
sal. 

The  admirable  lucidity  and  force  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's writing  are  already  well  known  ;  but  we 
think  even  his  most  zealous  admirers  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extraordinary  vigor  of  style,  the 
aptness  of  illustration,  and  the  vast  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  affairs  which  *'The  Study  of  Sociol- 
ogy'* displays. 

Cameos,  Selecied  from  the  Works  of 
W^ALTER  Savage  Landor.  By  E.  C.  Sted- 
man  and  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Boston  :  J.  R.  Osgood 
dr»  Co. 

Tliis  dainty  little  volume — dainty  alike  in  its  con- 
tents and  mechanical  dress — can  not  fail  to  do  good 
service  both  to  Landor  and  the  public  in  revealing 
that  side  of  his  many  sided  nature  with  which  the 
public  is  least  familiar  :  its  tenderness,  its  suscep- 
tibiHty  to  pleasing  impressions,  its  delicacy,  ana 
the  kindly  and  symj)athelic  spirit  which  pervaded 
his  finer  moods.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed* 
that  it  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  Landor's  powers ; 
but,  selected  as  its  contents  are  from  the  nooks 
and  corners  of  his  miscellaneous  works,  it  shows 
very  clearly  his  wonderful  versatility,  the  wealth 
of  his  poetic  faculty,  and  the  perfect  control  under 
which  his  imagination  always  worked.  No  Eng- 
lish writer  ever  exhibited  more  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  construction  and  expression  than 
Landor,  and  this  impression,  which  one  gets  from 
even  a  cursory  reading  of  any  of  his  prose  or 
poetry,  is  only  emphasized  by  these  "Cameos.*' 
They  are  the  perfection  of  poetic  and  epigrammatic 
art.  "They  address  themselves,*' to  quote  the 
appreciative  intrwluction,  "  no  less  to  the  eye 
than  to  the  ear;  are  tlie  daintiest  of  lyrical 
idyls — things  to  be  seen  as  well  as  to  l)e  heard ; 
compact  of  fortunate  imagery,  of  statuesque  con  - 
ceptions  marvelously  cut  in  verse."  It  may  be 
said  with  truth  that  from  no  other  modern  author 
could  a  selection  l)e  made  **  so  flawless  in  outline 
and  perfect  in  classical  grace." 

What  could  be  better  than  this  ? — 

ROSE  AYLMER. 

Ah,  what  avails  the  sceptered  race  ! 

Ah,  what  the  form  divine ! 
What  erery  virtue,  every  grace ! 

Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
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Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

May  weep,  but  never  see. 
A  night  of  memories  and  of  siehs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 
Or  this  : 

PERSISTENCE. 

My  hopes  retire  ;  my  wishes  as  before 
StnijTjLlle  to  find  their  restinj-place  in  vain  : 

The  ebbing  sea  thus  beats  against  the  shore  ; 
The  shore  repels  it ;  it  returns  again. 

Or  this,  which  is  not  among  the  "  Cameos,"  but 
which  seems  to  us  the  most  beautiful  of  Landor's 
verses  : 

Hut  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 

Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 

In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 

His  cliariot-whccl  stands  niidway  in  the  wave: 

Shake  one,  and  it  awakens  ;  then  apply 

Its  polisht  lips  to  y«iur  attentive  ear, 

And  it  remembers  its  august  abrxles. 

And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there.      ' 

Kit  Carson,  tiik  Pionker  of  the  West. 
By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  New- York :  Doddesf* 
Mead. 

This  is  another  volume  of  the  series  of  **  Pio- 
neers and  Patriots  of  America,**  several  volumes  of 
which  we  have  previously  noticed — not  always 
with  ai)probation.  It  is  the  best  of  the  series  that 
has  yet  been  i>ubli.shed,  and  we  can  almost  hope 
on  reading  it  that  Mr.  Abl^olt  has  concluded  to  be- 
stow a  little  more  care  on  his  compilations,  and  to 
leave  Tupper's  Proverbial  Philosophy  unconsulted 
in  pointing  his  morals.  "  Kit  Carson"  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  figures  among  those  adventu- 
rous pioneers  who  opened  up  the  western  portion 
of  our  continent  to  civilization  ;  the  record  of  his 
life  reads  Hke  one  of  Cooper's  novels,  and  it  also 
proves  that  such  wild  and  lawless  experiences  as 
were  characteristic  of  this  pioneer  life  at  its  best, 
were  not  incapable  of  fostering  some  of  the 
noblest  qualities  of  man.  The  young  people  will 
read  Mr.  Abbott's  lively  narrative  with  the  in- 
terest which  such  records  of  adventure  alwavs 
awaken,  and  will  be  likely  to  derive  from  it  both 
instruction  and  profit.  As  much  can  not  be  said 
of  the  engravings  with  which  the  text  is  supposed 
to  be  illustrated. 

Onp:  of  the  most  amusing  and  enjoyable  of  the 
books  which  the  holiday  season  called  forth  was 
one  which  reached  us  too  late  for  seasonable 
notice,  but  which  fortunately  does  not  depend 
upon  any  particular  time  for  its  attractions: 
**The  Courlin',"  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  with 
i-Uustrations  in  silhouette  bv  Winslow  Homer. 

Mr.  Lowell's  poem  is  an  old  and  well-known 
favorite  that  will  bear  any  number  of  re-readings  ; 
and  the  illustrations,  seven  in  number,  are  spirited 
and  characteristic,  though  the  difficulties  of  silhou- 
ette drawing  are  not  always  overcome.  The  draw- 
ings are  very  beautifully  reproduced  in  heliotype, 
and  their  appearance  impresses  us  anew  with  the 
capabilities  of  this  new  process  of  chemical  en- 
graving. Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.  (Boston)  are  the 
pubHshers. 
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The  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Macaulay 
are  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Holland  and  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan,  with  a  view  to  publication. 

The  admirers  of  *  Balaustion's  Adventure '  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Browning  is  going  to 
give  them  another  Greek  play  in  a  modem  dress. 

It  is  announced  that  M.  Prosper  Mtfrimee  has 
left  an  inedited  work  on  *  Don  Quixote/  which 
will  be  published  with  M.  Lucien  Biart's  transla- 
tion of  Cervantes's  romance. 

Mr.  William  Rossetfi  is  editing  for  the 
press  a  new  edition  of  *  The  Poems  of  William 
Blake.'  This  collection  of  poems  will  be  the  first 
complete  one.  It  will  comprise  some  hitherto 
unpublished  comi)ositions. 

The  members  of  the  P  ussian  Order  Pour  It 
M/riU  who  are  entitled  to  vote  have  proposed  to 
the  Emperor  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  member 
of  the  civil  division  of  the  order,  in  place  of  the 
late  Signor  Manzoni. 

The  editors  of  Dr.  WhewelPs  Life  have  al 
ready,  we  hear,  collected  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand letters  of  his  referring  to  private  matters, 
and  a  still  larger  number  dealing  with  scientific 

subjects. 

Capt.  Herschel,  R.E.,  has  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  father's  friends  and  correspondents,  ex- 
pressing the  desire  of  the  family  to  collect  the 
letters  of  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  not  so  much 
with  any  direct  view  to  printing  them,  as  to  pro- 
vide against  the  too  probable  destruction  which 
takes  place  with  time. 

Mrs.  ArthIi'r  Ar.nold,  the  successful  transla- 
tor of  Sciior  Castelar's  **  Old  Rome  and  New 
Italy,"  is  now  engaged  in  translating  a  **  Life  of 
Bryon,"  by  the  same  author,  a  work  to  which  a 
high  degree  of  interest  attaches,  conveying^  as  it 
does,  the  impression  produced  on  the  rich  and 
sympathetic  nature  of  the  Spanish  statesman  by 
the  life-struggle  of  the  most  emotional  of  English 
poets. 

M.  A.  ViTu  is  preparing  a  reprint  of  the 
*  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  Louis  XL,'  printed 
for  the  first  time  in  1483,  and  ascribed  by  turns 
to  Jehan  de  Troyes,  then  to  the  Benedictine  friar, 
Jean  Castel ;  but  the  author  of  which  really  ap- 
pears to  be  Denis  Hesselin,  successively  *•  Pan- 
netier  et  Maitre  d'H6tel "  of  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
then  "  Prevost  des  Marchands"  of  the  dty  of 
Paris. 

In  Paris  the  number  of  fashion  journals  is  23, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  religious 
journals,  7.  There  are  also  two  jroung  ladies* 
papers.  The  number  of  reviews  and  journals  for 
belles-lettres  is  only  20,  so  that  fashion  and  the 
belles  carry  off  the  day,  as  they  ought  to  do  in 
Paris.     On  the  other  hand,  Germany  hat  only  5 
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fashion  journals,  devoting  its  numbers  to  duller 
sciences. 

The  Polybibliofty  in  its  last  number,  considers 
as  apocryphal  the  mot,  until  now  imputed  to 
Choiseul,  who,  announcing  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
the  loss  of  Canada,  said,  "  Votre  Majest6  a  perdu 
quelques  pieds  de  neige  au  Canada."  The  re- 
viewer thinks  that  the  saying  really  belongs  to 
Voltaire,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
thought  it  was  ridiculous  to  fight  "pour  quelques 
pieds  de  neige." 

Messrs.  Macmilijvn  will  publish  early  in  the 

spring,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Russian  Power,'  a 

work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.   Ashton  Wcntworth 

Dilke,  who  has  spent  Isetween  two  and  three  years 

in   Russian  Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia, 

and  European  Russia.     The  work,  which  will  be 

illustrated  by  maps,  and  by  ethnological  and  other 

plates,  will  be  in  part  a  book  of  travels,  and  in 

part  a  survey  of  the  political  position  of  Russia, 

especially  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 

Russian  and  subject  races. 

r 
Messrs.  Longman  have  in  the  press,  in-8vo, 

a  new  edition,  being  the  third,  of  **  Essays  on 
Some  Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy," 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  essays  are  as  follows  : 
— I.  Of  the  Laws  of  Interchange  between  Na- 
tions, and  the  Distribution  of  the  Gains  of  Com- 
merce among  the  Countries  of  the  Commercial 
World  ;  2.  Of  the  Influence  of  Consumption  upon 
Production  ;  3.  On  the  Words  Productive  and 
Unproductive;  4.  On  Profits  and  Interest;  and 
5.  On  the  Definition  of  Political  Economy  and  on 
the  Method  of  Investigation  proper  to  it. 

The  Atheftmtm  says  : — "  *  The  Parisians  '  is 
its  author's  ripest  work.  "  Si  la  jeunesse  savait," 
runs  the  old  proverb;  **  si  la  vieillcsse  pouvait." 
Lytton's  aftermath  is  in  many  ways  a  richer  crop 
than  his  spring  yielded.  Graces  of  style,  acquir- 
ed by  long  labor,  have  grown  into  second  nature. 
Egotism  has  disappeared  in  a  species  of  gentle, 
genial  Epicureanism.  We  have  the  last  novel  of 
a  novelist  who,  conscious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  is 
consciously  writing  for  posterity.  Many  will  read 
it  often,  none  need  regret  to  have  carefully  read 
it  once." 

The  Academy  says  : — "  As  our  readers  have 
long  been  expecting  the  series  of  articles  on 
Junius,  by  the  I^rd  Chief  Justice  of  England,  we 
l)eg  to  inform  them  that,  although  the  work  has 
been  interrupted  by  the  Geneva  Arbitration  and 
the  terrible  Tichborne  case,  it  has  not  by  any 
means  been  relinquished.  A  good  deal  has 
already  been  written,  and  the  Chief  Justice  has 
spent  many  hours,  won  from  his  laborious  weeks, 
at  the  British  Museum  in  collecting  evidence. 
The  services  of  an  eminent  expert  in  handwriting 
have  also  been  called  into  requisition." 

Two  glass  cases  have  just  been  placed  in  the 


library  of  the  Athenaeum  in  I^iverpool,  in  order 
to  exhibit  some  interesting  MSS.,  which  have  for 
many  years  been  locked  up,  and  were  unknown 
to  almost  every  member  of  the  institution.  There 
are  several  Oriental  MSS.  of  value,  but  the  real 
treasures  of  the  library  are  two  quarto  vols,  of 
letters  and  poems,  chiefly  in  the  autograph  of 
Robert  Bums,  and  the  original  MS.  of  "  Leo  the 
Tenth,"  by  Roscoe,  in  four  vols.  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  some  letters  in  the  Bums 
MSS.  never  published,  and  they  will  be  carefully 
examined  in  order  to  ascertain  this  fact. 

Prof.  Karl  Elze,  the  author  of  a  Life  of 
Lord  Byron,  is  going  to  publish  a  translation  into 
English  of  some  essays  on  Shakspeare.  Writiig 
the  name  reminds  us  that  Ilerr  Elze's  last  essay 
is  another  discussion  of  the  often  discussed  ortho- 
graphy  of  Shakspearc's   name.    Another  is  on 

*  Shakespeare's   Supposed  Travels,'  and  one  on 

*  Hamlet  in  France.'  The  aim  of  the  volume  is 
to  unite  the  wide  scope  and  ardor  of  the  so-called 
Transcendental  school  of  criticism  with  more 
modern  methods,  historic  and  comparative ;  and 
it  consists  of  complete  accounts  in  this  sense  of 
some  of  the  main  dramas,  ai^d  of  elucidations  of 
more  incidental  departments  of  the  story  of  the 
poet  and  his  period.  The  publishers  are  to  be 
Messrs.  Macmillan. 

Wk  have  received  a  letter  of  M.  Wolf,  of  the 
Imperial  Royal  Library  of  Vienna,  telling  us  of 
the  discovery  in  the  library  under  his  charge  of  a 
work  by  William  Roy,  an  assistant  of  Tyndale's 
m.  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  but  best 
known  by  a  lampoon  on  Cardinal  "Wolsey,  which 
Mr.  Arber  has  reprinted.  Roy  translated  for 
English  readers  the  Latin  version  of  a  tractate 
originally  composed  in  German  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  which  is  usually  styled  *Dialogus  inter 
Patrem  Christianum  et  iMlium  contumacem.' 
No  copy  of  Roy's  translatitm  has  been  hitherto 
forthcoming,  although  it  was  known  to  have  been 
printed  at  Strasbourg  in  1 527.  ^ndeed,  the  main 
proofs  of  its  existence  were  a  reference  to  it  in 
Sir  Thomas  More's  *  Supplication  of  Soulys,'  and 
the  mention  of  it  in  the  list  of  books  forbidden  by 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  M.  Wolf 
has  at  length  found  a  complete  copy  bound  up 
with  the  satire  on  Wolsey,  and  intends  to  issue  a 
reprint  of  it. — Athenccttm. 
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Sir  Henry  Thompson  on  Cremation. — Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review^  discusses  with  force,  clear- 
ness, and  spirit  the  question  of  cremation  of  the 
dead.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  such  a  mode  of 
disposal  of  the  dead  carcases  of  men  are  rational- 
ly, says  the  British  Medical  yottrnaly  unanswer- 
able. There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  said 
against  it,  and  there  is  little  present  likelihood  of 
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.T-giiment  doing  much  for  Ihc  cause.  It  is  a  case 
fur  example,  which  would  he  of  much  more  ef- 
fect than  i^reccpt.  No  duuht  there  is  nothing 
hut  prejudice  and  an  ignorant  miNinterprclalion 
•)f  certain  text-^  which  could  he  advanced  against 
cremation  us  a  meau'^  of  disposal  of  the  dead. 
l»ut  there  is  a  rooted  sentiment  which  is  oppf).'>cd 
to  it.  It  is  ignorant,  it  is  old-fa diioncd ;  it  is 
c^mtrary  to  the  laws  and  the  economics  of  Nature, 
and  to  the  intercuts  and  almost  the  j)roprieties  of 
i.ivilization  :  but  there  it  is,  and  nothing  sht>rt  of 
il'.c  initiation  of  a  Society  of  Incremaior-,  like  the 
nrccntly  formed  SocieSc  de  la  Mort  of  Zurich,  will 
1  in >  luce  any  cftcct.  If  a  few  hundred  men  of  no- 
table character,  ability,  nnd  re>pectabi!ity  were  to 
agice  to  commit  their  bodies  to  the  llames  after 
death,  and  make  suitable  arrangements,  they 
mi^ht  probably  soon  l.>c  imitated  by  many  more 
ilnjusands,  and  so  the  foul  practice  of  committing 
.1  rotting  body  to  the  grtnind  there  to  poison  the 
-.oil  which  it  encumbers,  would  be  re])laced  by 
the  more  leasonable  and  cleanly  reduction  of  the 
body  to  ashes  by  the  speedy  agency  of  flame. 
Terhaps  what  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  written 
may  be  the  precursor  of  a  plan  of  action,  lie 
has  the  ability,  the  courage,  ami  the  >ocial  influ- 
ence which  fit  him  to  lead  the  way  in  so  useful  a 
reform.     If  he  succeeded,  he  would  prepare  for 

Idmself  an  earthly  immortality. The  main 

objections  to  cremation,  >ays  the  Ltincif,  rest  c>n 
•sentiment  and  custf>m.  A  custom  of  nianv  thou- 
-sand  yearh'  duration — for  the  j)ractice  at  least  as- 
vrends  to  the  time  of  Abraham-is  not  easily  bro- 
ken through;  whilst  the  hcntimcnl  soimijre-isivelij 
expressed  in  our  burial  service  that  tlie^e  our  Ih). 
dies  shall  rise  again  in  an  incorruptible  ^tate 
mr.st  not  be  lightly  disregarded.  Sir  Thoma.^ 
IJrowne,  however,  cites  various  authorities  in  his 
•*  Ilydrotaj^hia"  to  show  that  cremation  was  com- 
mon amongst  the  old  (lerman  nations,  and  was 
practised  by  the  Druids.  It  would,  therefore, 
only  be  a  return  in  our  ca>e  to  ancient  usage.  It 
is  certain  that  any  change  from  established  usage 
in  the  mode  of  (hspo^ing  fif  the  dead  could  only 
be  slowly  introduce!  1 ;  but  the  vulgar  mind  might 
be  gradually  familiarized  with  it  by  the  erection 
of  an  incremation  furnace,  and  the  performance  of 
the  rite  with  due  solemnity,  and  under  the  sujkt- 
vi>ion  of  properly-ajjpointed  otncers  in  cases  of 
unclaimed  poor,  whiKt  the  arguments  for  its 
adoption  by  the  better  clashes  must  be  tho^e 
which  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  well  expressed 
in  the  paj)er  above  referreii  to — economy,  cleanli- 
ness, and  wholesomencss. 

Tkmi'eraturk     of     the    Mal?:    as    Com- 

TARED   WITH    THAT    OK    THE    FEMALE. — A   very 

cxceV^'nt  Memoir  has  appeared  on  this  subject 
from  I  no  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Stockton  Hough,  in  a  new 
|)aper  the  **  Philadelphia  Medical  Times."  We 
quote  tlie  author's  conclusions.  They  arc:  i. 
That  males  have,  as  a  rule,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  Hfe,  a  higher  temperature,  and  a 


less  frequent  ])ulsation  of  the  heart,  than  females, 
varying,  nevertheless,  according  to  temperament, 
constitution,  age,  and  condition  of  health.  2. 
That  children  have  a  liigher  temperature  at 
birth,  and  for  a  short  time  subsequently,  which, 
though  slightly  lower  than  that  of  an  adah, 
nevertheless  slowly  and  gradually  declines  to  a 
certain  i)oint  until  about  the  sixth  year  of  age  is 
reached,  after  which  it  gradually  increases  until 
develojimental  maturity  is  reached,  when  it  gra- 
dually and  slowly  declines  again  as  old  age  (se- 
cond childhooil)  advaijces.  The  pulsation  of  the 
heart  follows  just  tlie  opposite  course,  being 
most  fref[uent  when  the  temperature  is  lowest, 
and  less  fiei[uent  when  it  is  highest.  3.  That 
males  apjjcar  to  have  a  greater  variation  in  tem- 
perature than  females,  thus  agreeing  with  iheir 
greater  variation  in  stature  and  many  other  pecu- 
liarities. 4.  From  all  of  which  we  conclude  that 
the  woman  ajjproaches  more  to  her  condition  as 
a  child  than  the  man  does,  and  is  consequently 
less  highly  devel«.)j)ed.  The  male  is  a  secondary 
evolution  from  the  female. 

The  ri.AM/r  AiRorus. — Dr.  R.  Luther,  of 
the  liilk  Observatory,  near  Diis.tcldurf  (whose 
planetary  discoveries  commenced  as  far  back  as 
1S52),  announces  that  he  discovered  a  faint  small 
])lanet  on  the  I4lh  of  April,  1869,  of  which  he 
was  only  able  to  obtain  a  single  observation.  It 
was  there ft.)re  impossible  to  calculate  its  orbit ; 
but  he  has  decided  now  on  publishing  the  obser- 
vation, as  being  useful  in  case  of  its  rediscovery. 
Dr.  Luther  has  given  this  (as  he  trusts)  tempora- 
rily lost  i)lanet  the  name  AtrojX)s  ;  but  it  cannot 
take  its  place  in  the  numerical  list  of  small  ]>Ia- 
nets  until  it  has  become,  by  further  observation, 
a  permanent  acquisition.  When  he  found  it  in 
1869,  it  was  very  near  Hecuba,  a  planet  which 
had  been  discovered  by  himself  only  a  few  days 
previou>ly. 

Action  or  Vu)let  Light. — M.  G.  Ruspini 
{Arch,  di  Mtd.,  <5r»r.,  Roma)  says  that  violet  light 
has  an  extraordinary  action  on  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  Plants  cultivated  in  conservatories 
made  of  violet  glass  grow  with  remarkable  rapi- 
dity ;  and  cattle  kept  in  stables  in  which  the  win- 
dows are  of  violet  glass  increase  rapidly  in  size 
and  vigor.  He  proposes  to  apply  these  proper- 
ties to  man,  and  to  use  windows  of  violet  glass 
in  hospitals  and  schools  for  children,  in  order 
to  assist  the  ilcvelopment  of  the  children.  He 
suggests  that  experiments  should  be  made  on  a 
large  scale  with  silk- worms,  and  if  the  result  be 
favorable,  the  method  can  be  generally  used  in 
agriculture  and  hygiene. 

Darwinian  Docfrines  among  Geologists. 
—Mr.  Henry  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  has 
published,  in  the  "  Geological  Magazine"  for 
December,  the  address  which  he  delivered  before 
the  Geologists'  Association  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session.    There  is  but  one  part  that 
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we  will  quote,  and  that  relates  to  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  of  evolution,  which  the  author  com- 
pletely adopts.  He  says  it  "cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  majority  of  botanists  and  zoologists 
seem  alike  disposed  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  Evo- 
lution and  Descent  with  Modification.  There 
are  still  some  scientific  men,  however,  who  find 
the  derivative  origin  of  species  by  descent  repug. 
nant  to  their  ideas.  For  the  opinions  of  such  I 
have  the  greatest  possible  respect,  feeling  sure 
that,  up  to  a  certain  point,  controversial  opposi- 
tion to  new  theories  has  its  beneficial  aspect  in 
ridding  us  of  worthless  notions.  Ihit  Darwin's 
theory  has  already  passed  through  the  fire;  like 
crude  ore  it  has  been  washed,  sifted,  crushed, 
roasted,  and  smelted,  and  at  the  end  the  pure  me- 
tal refmains.  The  only  question  is  one  of  terms 
and  names.  Professor  Owen,  who  is  himself  a 
most  advanced  evolutionist,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  judge  of  his  views  by  his  published 
works,  prefers  to  hold  the  conviction  that  all 
forms  and  grades  of  both  vertebrate  and  inverte- 
l)ratc  life  are  due  to  'secondary  cause  or  law,* 
not  to  'natural  selection.'  Upon  the  nature  of 
these  very  delicate  and  baffling  distinctions  I  feel 
myself  quite  unable  to  enter  on  the  present  occa- 
>ion.  To  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  it  can 
never  be  an  irreverent  or  idle  object  to  investi- 
gate the  process  by  which  Hfe  has  been  gradually 
evolved  on  our  earth;  when,  however,  we  have 
learned  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  discover,  there 
i>  still  the  great  problem  of  life  itself  unsolved, 
and  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  infinite." 

Food  of  thk  Snake,  &c. — In  reply  to  a  query 
of  mine  in  the  July  number  of  Science  Gossip, 
as  to  whether  the  snake  swallows  toads  as  well  as 
frogs,  I  have  received  two  very  interesting  letters 
on  that  and  kindred  subjects  from  a  Somerset- 
>hire  clergyman,  who  has  given  me  i)ennission  to 
publish  some  of  his  observations.  He  says  :  **  I 
iiave  never  caught  snakes  in  the  act  of  doing  so 
(i.e.  swallowing  toads),  but  I  have  several  times 
seen  them  disgorge  toads,  in  various  stages  of  de- 
composition. I  particularly  remember  one  occa- 
sion, when  more  than  a  mile  from  home,  I  caught 
a  snake,  which  I  saw  had  very  recently  swallow- 
ed its  prey.  1  took  it  home,  and  placing  it  on  the 
lawn,  began  to  tease  it,  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing it  disgorge  its  meal.  It  inmiediately  began 
to  strain,  and  the  protuberance  in  the  body  mov- 
ed slowly  towards  the  head,  each  strain  advancing 
it  a  short  distance.  At  length  the  jaws  opened, 
and  the  body  of  a  toad  was  gradually  ejected. 
After  remaining  in  sttitu  quo  ior  a  few  minutes  the 
toad  showed  some  signs  of  life,  and  the  limbs 
slowly  regained  their  proper  position.  It  wiped 
ofT  the  slime  from  its  face  and  head,  and  then 
crept  slowly  away.  I  believe  that  the  toad  is  the 
natural  food  of  the  snake,  quite  as  much  so  as  the 
frog  ;  in  fact,  I  have  seen  more  toads  than  frogs 
disgorged  by  snakes.  It  has  been  only  when 
leased  as  described  above,  that  the  snake  has  en- 


deavored to  get  rid  of  its  prey,  for  the  purpose, 
as  I  conclude,  of  enabling  it  to  move  more  rapid- 
ly away."  The  same  gentleman  has  likewise  a 
httle  to  say  on  the  manner  in  which  the  toad  dis- 
poses of  his  "  old  clo'  "  : — **  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  operations  of  a 
toad  casting,  or  rather  changing  its  skin,  and  then 
swallowing  it.  I  plainly  saw  the  skin  of  both  the 
fore-legs  drawn  off  like  a  stocking  and  swallowed. 
The  outer  skin  was  perfectly  dry,  but  the  new 
skin  was  quite  shining  with  moisture.  The  towl 
sucked,  or  rather  snapped,  in  his  skin  as  it 
does  a  worm,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  mastica- 
tion. The  animal  was  so  intent  upon  its  occupa- 
tion that  it  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  the  three 
faces  that  were  peering  down,  not  twelve  inches 
from  it." — Science  Gossip. 

A  Possible  Lunar  Atmosphere. — Mr.  K.  P. 
Noison  has  a  paper  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"Monthly  Notices,"  in  which,  after  going  into 
the  subject  with  tolerable  minuteness,  he  says 
that  it  remains  to  refer  to  the  objections  ;  and 
these  we  give.  lie  states  that  the  objections,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  all  directed  against  an 
atmosphere  usually  as  dense,  or  even  denser  than 
our  own  ;  they  are  valueless  as  directed  against 
one  only  four-hundredths  of  this  density.  The 
phenomenon  referred  to  by  Mr.  Proctor,  in  his 
work  on  the  Moon,  as  preventing  the  occullation 
of  a  star,  could  only  arise  from  a  lunar  atmosphere 
much  greater  than  our  own,  even  were  it  not  pre- 
vented from  the  rays  from  the  Moon  after  refrac- 
tion being  divergent  and  not  convergent,  as  he  as- 
sumes in  his  illustration.  It  will  also  be  apparent 
that  for  the  density  of  the  supposed  atmosphere, 
no  distortion  of  a  star  before  occultation  could 
possibly  occur;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  occul- 
tation of  a  planet  such  as  Jupiter  or  Saturn  ;  the 
maximum  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  planet  by  about  one  thousandth,  but  in  no  case 
distort  it.  Dr.  Huggins'  observation  ("  Monthly 
Notices,"  vol.  xxv.  p.  60)  is  evidently  by  no  means 
delicate  enough  to  detect  the  very  slight  effect  ca- 
pable of  being  exerted  by  an  atmosphere  of  the 
density  supposed.  The  effect  of  a  lunar  atmo- 
sphere upon  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  would,  if  of  the 
density  assumed,  be  sensibly  the  same  as  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  semi-diameter  by  about  one  second, 
or  would  be  lost  in  the  effects  of  irradiation.  Fi- 
nally, it  can  hardly  be  seriously  urged  that  it  could 
materially  interfere  with  the  observation  of  the 
reversal  of  the  dark  hnes  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
considering  the  smallness  of  the  horizontal  refrac- 
tion, and  the  extremely  minute  amount  of  scatter- 
ing of  th)e  solar  rays  the  supposed  atmosphere 
could  effect.  No  known  objection  yet  raised  ap- 
pears to  limit  a  possible  lunar  atmosphere  more 
than  the  difference  between  the  occultation  and 
telescopic  semi-diameter.  The  real  dimensions 
of  the  atmosphere  shown  to  be  possible  upon  the 
Moon's  surface  can  be  best  shown  by  the  fact  that 
its  total  weight  above  one  square  mile  is  about 
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four  hundred  thousand  tons ;  and  that  it  bears 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  proportion  of  the  Moon*s 
mass,  as  the  Earth's  atmosphere  does  to  the 
Karth's  mass. 

Discoveries  with  the  New  Telescope  at 
Washington. — We  recently  called  attention, 
says  the  Tribune^  to  the  unauthentic  character  of 
an  announcement  which  was  going  the  rounds  of 
the  newspaper  press  respecting  alleged  discoveries 
with  the  new  telescope  at  Washington.  The  story 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  non-existence  of  tiie 
companion  star  of  Procyon,  and  of  all  except  two 
of  the  satellites  of  Uranus,  had  been  determined 
by  the  new  instrument.  We  mentioned  that  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  discoveries  there  had  been 
no  opportunity  suitable  for  making  such  obser- 
vations on  those  celestial  objects.  We  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  our  readers  the  first 
important  result  obtained  from  this  instrument. 
Curiously  enough,  it  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
pretended  discoveries,  so  far  as  the  satellites  of 
Uranus  are  concerned.  The  real  observations 
have  resulted  in  the  rediscovery  of  the  two  small- 
est moons  of  Uranus,  which  have  been  not  only 
distinctly  seen  on  several  occasion,  but  have  actu- 
ary been  mca?  ir.-d  by  iVofe.v.or  Xcwcomb  and 
his  assistant,  l-rof.  K.  S.  IlDldcn.  The  \.\\u  larger 
moons  of  Uranus,  fir^t  tliscovered  by  Sir  William 
Hcrschel,  are  well-known  objects,  and  can  be 
seen  under  favorable  circumstances  with  any  tele- 
scope of  twelve  inches  aperture.  Whether  there 
were  any  other  satellites  of  Uranus,  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  among  astronomers,  although  the  com- 
pilers of  school  books  have  not  hesitated  to  enu- 
merate six  or  eight  moons  for  the  planet,  which 
really  has,  so  far  as  known,  only  four.  Of  these 
the  two  Mnallest  were  first  discovered  by  l.assell 
about  twenty  years  ago,  through  the  fine  instru- 
ment attached  to  his  private  observatory  near  Liv- 
erpool ;  but  his  observations  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory (scarcely,  indeed,  determining  the  exact  num- 
ber of  moon>),  and  it  was  not  until  he  renewed  his 
researches  at  Malta  that  he  obtained  any  accurate 
indications.  Since  that  time,  and  until  this  redis- 
covery, no  one  has  seen  these  satellites,  and  their 
detection  and  accurate  observation  through  the 
Washington  instrument  is  gratifying  evidence  of  its 
superior  power.  It  may  l)e  here  mentioned  that 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  was  decreed  to  Trof.  Newcomb  as  a  testi- 
monial for  his  Tables  and  Researches  upon  the 
rianets  Neptune  and  Uranus,  published  in  full  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

PkorKssoR.  Tyndall's  New  Discovery 
ABOUT  Soi'M).— Professor  Tyndall  delivered  a 
very  striking  lecture  on  sound  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution recently  in  which  he  showed  that  it  is  not  on 
clear  days,  necessarily,  that  sound  is  transmitted 
l>est  through  the  atmosphere ;  nay,  that  often,  at 
sea  at  least,  it  will  be  transmitted  better  through 


fog,  or  on  a  cloudy  day,  than  under  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  what  interferes 
with  the  transmission  of  sound  is  a  considerable 
variety  of  atmospheric  sXxuXa  ol  different  tUpuify,  in 
emerging  from  and  entering  each  of  which  sound  \% 
apt  to  be  reflected  rather  than  transmitted;  and  that 
at  sea,  under  a  cloudless  sky,  the  rapid  e\'aporatton 
produces  these  strata  of  different  density — strata, 
that  is,  filled  with  watery  vapors.  If,  now,  clouds 
pass  over  the  sky,  the  evaporation  is  checked,  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  uniform, 
and  sound  is  transmitted  more  easily  and  to  great- 
er distances.  In  fogs,  which  are  apparently  not 
due  so  much  to  vapors  of  various  density  as  to 
floating  particles  of  carbon,  the  conduction  of 
sound  is  often  extremely  good.  Thus  the  perfect 
transmission  of  light  and  the  perfect  transmis- 
sion of  sound  depend  on  very  different  conditions. 
The  most  transparent  atmospheres  are  often  those 
which  most  completely  muffle  and  choke  sounds. 


VARIETIES. 

Sedentary  Habits. — A  man  may  be  healthy 
without  being  strong;  but  all  health  tends,  more 
or  less,  towards  strength,  and  all  disease  is  weak- 
ness. Now,  any  one  may  see  in  nature,  that 
ihings  grow  big  simply  oy  growing;  tuis  gi-owlh 
is  a  constant  and  habitual  exercise  of  vital  or  vege- 
tative force,  and  whatever  checks  or  diminish- 
es the  action  of  this  force — say,  harsh  winds  or 
frost — will  stop  the  growth  and  stunt  the  produc- 
tion. Let  the  student  therefore  l>ear  in  mind, 
that  sitting  on  a  chair,  leaning  over  a  desk,  por- 
ing over  a  book,  cannot  possibly  be  the  way  to 
make  his  body  grow.  The  blood  can  be  made  to 
flow,  and  the  muscles  to  play  freely,  only  by  ex- 
ercise; and,  if  that  exercise  is  not  taken,  Nature 
will  not  be  mocked.  Every  young  student  ought 
to  make  a  sacred  resolution  to  move  about  in  the 
open  air  at  least  two  hours  every  day.  If  he  does 
not  do  this,  cold  feet,  the  clogging  of  the  wheel, 
of  the  internal  parts  of  the  fleshy  frame,  and  va- 
rious shades  of  stomachic  and  cerebral  discom- 
fort, will  not  fail  in  due  season  to  inform  him  that 
he  has  been  sinning  against  Nature,  and,  if  he 
does  not  mend  his  courses,  as  a  bad  boy  he  will 
certainly  be  flogged;  for  Nature  is  never  like 
some  soft-hearted  human  masters  over-merciful 
in  her  treatment.  But  why  should  a  student  in- 
dulge so  much  in  the  lazy  and  unhealthy  habit  of 
sitting?  A  man  may  think  as  well  standing  as 
sitting,  often  not  a  little  better ;  and  as  for  read- 
ing in  these  days,  when  the  most  weighty  books 
may  be  had  cheaply,  in  the  lightest  form,  there  is 
no  necessity  why  a  person  should  be  bending  his 
back,  and  doubling  his  chest,  merely  because  he 
happens  to  have  a  book  in  his  hand.  A  man  will 
read  a  play  or  a  poem  far  more  naturally  and  ef- 
fectively while  walking  up  and  down  the  roomy 
than  when  sitting  sleepily  in  a  chair.  Sitting,  in 
fact,  is  a  slovenly  habit,  and  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dulged.   But  when  a  man  does  sit  or  muit  sit. 
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let  him  at  all  events  sit  erect,  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  and  a  full  free  projection  of  the  breast 
Also,  when  studying  languages,  or  reading  fine 
passages  of  poetry,  let  him  read  as  much  as  pos- 
sible aloud ;  a  practice  recommended  by  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  and  which  will  have  the  double 
good  effect  of  strengthening  that  most  important 
vital  element  the  lungs,  and  training  the  ear  to 
the  i>erception  of  vocal  distinctions,  so  stupidly 
neglected  in  many  of  our  public  schools.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  necessary  connection,  in  most  cases, 
between  the  knowledge  which  a  student  is  anx- 
it)us  to  acquire  and  the  sedentary  habits  which 
students  are  apt  to  cultivate. — On  Self-Culture. 
By  Professor  Blackie. 

Travki.lixg  in  Old  Times.— At  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  so  tedious  was 
the  communication  between  one   place  and   an- 
other,  that   a  letter  from   Yorkshire   to  Oxford 
could  scarcely  be  answered  in  less  than  a  month. 
A  hundred  years  later,  about  1703,  the  journey 
from    London   to   Portsmouth  was   a   matter  of 
fourteen  hours,  and  even  that  depended  on  the 
slate  of  the  roads.    The  project  of  setting  up 
post  or  stage  coaches  was  thought  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary novelty,  for  until   that  time,   travelling 
liad  been  chiefly  performed  on  horseback,  or  by 
the  travender  wagon.     In  1 762,  when  there  were 
only  six  stage-coaches  throughout  the  kingdom,  a 
person  named  John  Crosset  of  the  Charter-house, 
London,  took  the  alarm,  and  wrote  a  pamplilet 
demanding  the  suppression  of  these  conveyances, 
(m  the  ground  that  they  would  inflict  a  serious  in- 
jury on  society.     Some  of  his  reasons  are  curious. 
'These  coaches,'  says  he,   'make  gentlemen  to 
come   to    London   upon    every   small    occasion, 
which  otherwise   they  would  not  do    but  upon 
urgent   necessity ;    nay,  the    conveniency  of  the 
passage  makes  their  wives  often  come  up,  who 
rather  than  come  such  long  journeys  on  horseback, 
would  stay  at  home.     Here,  when  they  come  to 
town,  they  must  be  in  the  mode^  get  fine  clothes, 
go  to  plays  and  treats,  and  by  these  means  get 
such  a  habit  of  idleness  and  love  of  pleasure,  that 
they    are   uneasy  ever    after.' — Dr.    Chambers's 
Scrap-Book. 

The  pRibK  OF  Pedigree. — Looking  at  the 
number  of  family  histories  recently  printed,  we 
feel  we  are  no  longer  called  upon  to  defend  genea- 
logical studies  from  the  imputation  of  dulness, 
dryness,  or  l)arrcnness.  One  thing,  at  least,  may 
be  confidently  predicated  concerning  them.  The 
sentiment,  instinct,  or  prejudice  on  which  they 
mainly  rely  would  seem  to  be  implanted  in  man- 
kind, and  to  be  elicited  and  fostered  instead  of 
deadened  by  intellectual  progress.  We  may 
trace  its  influence  on  the  most  thoughtful,  self-re- 
lying, and  comprehen.^ive  minds,  including  Bishop 
Watson,  Franklin,  (ribl>on,  and  Burke.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  disclaim  the  '*  avos,  et  proavos,  et 
(juae  non  fecimus  ipse,"  or  to  rei>eat  complacently 


the  familiar  couplet  in  which  **  Howards"  rhymes 
to  "cowards,"  or  to  congratulate  a  millionaire, 
whether  he  relishes  the  compliment  or  not,  on  his 
being  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.     The  odds 
are  that  he  is  already  in  treaty  with  the  Heralds* 
College  for  a  coat-of-arms,  and  looking  about  for 
proofs  of  his  descent   paternally  or   maternally 
from  some  extinct  family  in  the  class  of  gentry. 
Nor  should  we  be  disposed  to  set  down  this  ten- 
dency as  altogether  a  sign  of  weakness  or  poverty 
of  mind,  when  we  find  Byron  prouder  of  his  pe- 
digree  than   of  his   poems,    and   the  author  of 
"  Waverley"  risking  absolute  ruin  in  the  hope  of 
being  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of  lairds.     Yet 
how  tottering  and  precarious,  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  instances,  are  these  ideal  edifices  !   how 
misplaced  the  ambition,  how  illusory  the  hope  ! 
Newstead  has  been  in  the  market  twice  within 
living  memory  ;  and  the  Scotts  of  Abbotsford,  in 
the  true  feudal  acceptation  of  the  term,  exist  no 
longer.     Their  fate  is  far  from  singular.     Indeed, 
it  is  quite  startling,  on  going  over  the  beadroll  of 
•  English  worthies,  to  find  how  few  are  directly  re- 
presented in  the  male  line.     Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,    Raleigh,   Sidney,    Dryden,    Pope, 
Swift,  Addison,  Bacon,  Coke,  Hale,  Holt,  Locke, 
Milton,   Newton,    Cromwell,    Hampden,    Blake, 
Marlborough,     Peterborough,    Nelson,     Wolfe, 
Clarendon,     Hume,    Gibbon,   Johnson,    Burke, 
Goldsmith,  Pitt,  Fox,  are  obvious  instances,  and 
the  list  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.     As  the 
most  eminent  have  left  no  issue,  the  problem, 
how  far  female  descent  may  be  admitted  to  supply 
the  failure   of  male,    might    safely    be    left    un- 
solved.    But  much  of  what  we  are  about  to  say 
would  appear  confused  or  unintelligil)le  unless  we 
came  to  a  clear  preliminary  understanding  as  to 
the   precise   meaning   of  lineage,   ancestry,   and 
birth. — Biographical  and  Critical  Essays.     By  A. 
Ilayward. 

The  Cure  of  the  Craving  for  Stimulants. 
— Dr.  Brunton  has  been  writing  letters  to  the 
Bfitish  Messenger  on  the  temptation  to  drunken- 
ness caused  by  the  craving  for  stimulants  felt  by 
some  people.  He  furnishes,  says  the  Medical 
Press  and  Circular^  prescriptions  which  he  be- 
lieves will  overcome  this  craving,  and  which,  we 
presume,  are  to  be  obtained  by  his  readers  at  the 
nearest  chemist's.  Here  arc  two  of  them  : — "  1st. 
Put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  suli)hatc  of  iron  and 
half  an  ounce  of  magnesia  in  an  ordinary  quart 
lx)ttle,  and  fill  it  up  with  pej)permint-water.  A 
wine-glassful  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Instead  of  the  pepj)ermint -water  an  infu- 
sion of  dried  peppermint  may  be  used.  It  may 
1^  made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  patient,  and  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
before  it  is  added  to  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  mag- 
nesia. A  little  gum-arabic  or  gum-tragacanth 
aiUled  to  the  mixture  will  keep  the'magnesia  bet- 
ter suspended,  but  this  may  perfectly  well  be 
omitted.     The  bottle  should  be  shaken  before  the 
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<losc  is  poured  out.  2(1.  Take  an  ounce  of  quas- 
sia chips  and  pour  over  them  as  much  cold  water 
as  will  till  three  (juart-buttlcs.  I-ct  them  stand 
an  hour,  and  then  strain.  Ad«l  to  the  strained 
liquid  6.1  fluiil  drachms  of  the  solution  of  iron, 
sold  under  tlic  name  (»f  *  l.i«[uor-  Terri  Perchlo- 
ridi.'  'i\vo  t.il)!i.--**p"onfuls  or  half  a  winej^lass- 
ful  to  he  ta'xcn  tliice  «)r  four  tinurs  a  tlay.  The 
iron  solution  mny  hi*  measurctl  out  with  a  tea- 
spoon, one  traspoonful  heinj;  ecpial  to  <.me  fluid 
drachm;  Imt  ten  spoon-;  vary  in  size,  and  it  is 
therefore  l)citcr  t«)  u-l*  a  j;lass  mea>urf,  which 
may  be  l>ou«;ht  at  any  chenii>t's."  No  doul.»t 
there  arc  manv  cases  in  which  chalvhcale  is  in- 
dicate'l,  hut  it  may  he  ijuesti(;ncd  whether  it 
would  not  be  \vi>i:r  of  those  wiio  wi>h  to  try  the 
plan  to  ask  a  medical  man  fir>t.  'ihe  value  of 
such  advice  is  iu'licalcd  by  the  fuilowinj;  remarks 
appen<!cd  by  Dr.  lirunlon  to  the  recipes  we 
have  <iu<'tcd: — *•  When  the  person's  tonj;ue  is 
pale,  flabby,  ami  marked  with  the  teeth  at  the 
edges,  the  seci  nd  ])rescriplion  may  be  f»)und. 
more  useful  than  tlie  fir>t.  When  there  is  any 
tendency  lo  flatulence,  the  first  should  be  taken  a 
cjuarter  I'f  an  hour  bcl'oic  meals;  an<l  if  either  of 
them  cau.-e-^  unea^ine.-s  when  t.iken  »)n  an  empty 
stomach,  they  should  be  u>ed  immediately  after 
meals.  In  the  |irv'^eMce  of  a  robust  habit  or  flurid 
complexion,  the  followin^;;  prc^rriplion,  which  I 
owe  to  ilu-  kimhicss  of  Mr.  Jolm  Cirtii)m,  of 
liampsle;id,  may  be  fjund  more  .^ervice.ilile  than 
either  of  the  prccedini;.  A<M  one  ounce  of 
bruised  j^en I i an  rtiot  to  one  (piart  of  boiling  water. 
Let  thi^  stand  four  hour>;  iIjcji  strain  off  the 
liquor,  and  add  two  drachms  of  carl)onate  of  am- 
monia. A  wine-^la-..-.ful  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  time-,  a  day  when  the  cravinj;  comes  (mi. 
This  pre>»cripti«in  was  u>cd  by  Mr.  Fox  (now  of 
Hrighlon)  wIhju  surgeon  of  Hedl'ord  Jail.  'i"houj;h 
I  have  recoi;nnen<lcd  it  in  certain  cases  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  oilier  prescription,  it  maybe  u^ed  by 
all  wh'.»  are  addiclevl  t'.)  the  use  of  intoxiiatinr; 
drinks." 

SlRj<»:>iirA  Ri:yN(»M)S. — The  alleged  defects 
of  Sir  Ji>sliua  are  the  ii^norance  of  nature,  and 
the  slo\eniine->  and  hll^te,  which  Mr.  Ku^^kin 
has  so  stri'iij'lv  cundenme;!,  and  which  are  in 
direct  t)pjM»sition  to  the  (pialitie^  of  the  great  ohl 
masters.  The.-e  arc  betr.ived  in  the  bits  of  iancl- 
scape  .Sir  J<>slHia  introduced  into  hi<  i)ictures,  and 
a  certain  affci-talion  an<l  convenlionality,  (K»ubt- 
less  bred  «)f  an  affected  and  artificial  aj;e,  in  his 
imaginative  and  his  ^^'■t7/;v  ])ictures,  tending,  like 
the  conventionalitv  of  Van  Dvck,  to  render  truth 
subservient  to  refinement;  so  t]iat  in  Sir  l'»shua's 
case,  oven  his  **  Strawberry  (Jirl '*  is  no  brown 
little  rustic,  I)ut  a  dainty  little  kuly,  after  an  im- 
proved j)altern  of  the  mock  shcphcnls  and  shep- 
herdesses in  the  i-'rench  nastorals.  We  shall 
put  aside  other  questions  with  which  we  are 
not  able  to  grapple.  Many  painters  hold  Sir 
Joshua  to  have  been  most  reprehensible  and  reck- 


less in  his  use  of  such  pigments  and  varnishes  as 
increased  the  immediate  effect  of  his  pictures,  but 
were  not  calculated  to  enable  them  tu  resist  the 
attacks  of  lime,  so  that  even  already  many  of  Sir 
Joshua's  pictures   arc   but  "grimly    ghosts"  of 
what  thev  once  were,  but  on  this  we  can  not 
si)eak  with  decision.     Wc  know  that  when  urged 
to  use  vermilion  as  being  less   fugitive  than  car- 
mine in  flesh  tints.  Sir  Joshua  was  wont  to  say, 
while  ga/ing  tm  some  blooming  face,  **  I  sec  no 
vermilion  here."     Men  say  that  the  great  Eng- 
\\>\\  portrait  painter   ])ainted  deliberately  for  hi? 
own  generation,  and    left  iKJStcrity    to  take   it> 
chance  of  profiling  by  his  works.     I  do  not  know 
about  ''deliberately,"  but  I  can  believe  that  m 
the    intense    matter-of-factness    and    practicality 
which  belonged  lo  his  character  and  age,  and  in 
the  concentration  on   the  affairs  of  the  present, 
which  proceeded  from  such  a  deci>-5eaied  scepti- 
cism to  pa>t  and  future  influences,  as  might  have 
reached  even  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  an  admiration  that  was  fruitless  of  re- 
sults, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  workeil  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  the  wants  and  o])inions  of  his  contempo- 
raries.    After  all.  Sir  Joshua  remains  to  us,  ex- 
celled by  none,  hardly  approached  by  any  among 
his  countrymen  as  a  jK^r trait-painter.     Endowed 
with   the  instinctive  penetration  which    enabled 
him    to   read   souls   in   faces,    liberal-minded  as 
well  as  sympathetic  and  cultivated,   Sir  Joshua 
couM  bring  t)ut  in  his  sitters  the  highest  intelli- 
gence, the  finest  feeling,  of  which  they  were  capa- 
ble, and  he  could  rei)resent  them  full  of  self-^Ms- 
session,  ease,  and    unconsciousness.       He  had, 
without    the  breadth  and  solidity  of  painting  of 
Ivubcns'   scholar,   much  of  Van  Dyck*s  delicacy 
and  grace,  and  of  the  good  breeding — more  in- 
nate and  thorough  in  Reynolds  than  in  Van  Dyck. 
— which  serveil  him  well,  and  was  reflected  upon, 
not  born  of,  a  whole  generation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent, but  sometimes  coarse  enough,  "quality*'  of 
the   jjcriod.     In  addition,  Reynolds  could  confer 
more  beauty  on  the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  woman 
than  Van  1  )yck  could  bestow,  yet  Walpole  at  one 
time  regarded  Sir  Joshua  as  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  his  Contemporary  Ramsay.     **  Mr.  Reynolds," 
says  Walpole,  **  seldom  succeeds  in  women;  Mr. 
Ramsay    is    formed    to  paint    them." — Modem 
Painters  and  their  Paintings. 

ScoTi's  Advick  to  a  woulu-hk  Poet. — 
Sir  Widter  Scott  was  often  annoyed  with  let- 
ters from  young  men  a.sking  his  opinion  of  their 
poetical  proiluctions,  for  it  imposed  on  him  the 
disagreeable  duty  of  sending  answers  which  oonld 
not  be  quite  agreeable  to  his  oorrespondents. 
On  one  occasion,  in  blending  friendly  advice  with 
what  might  be  taken  as  a  gentle  remonstrance, 
he  said  :  '  Sir — Although  nothing  can  be  so  rare 
as  that  high  degree  of  poetical  talent  which  ar- 
rests in  a  strong  degree  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic, yet  nothing  is  more  general  among  admirers 
of  poetry  and  men  of  imagination  than  tlie  art  of 
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putting  together  tolerable,  and  even  good  verses. 
In  some  cases  (and  I  am  disposed  to  reckon  my 
own  among  the  number),  either  from  novelty  of 
subject  or  style,  or  peculiarity  of  information, 
even  this  subordinate  degree  of  talent  leads  to  con- 
siderable  literary  distinction  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  precarious  than  the  attempt  to  raise  one's 
self  from  obscurity,  and  place  empty  and  tantalis- 
ing  objects  in  the  view,  diverting  the  poet  from 
those  which,  fairly  and  manfully  followed  out, 
seldom  fail  to  conduct  worth  and  industry  to  com- 
fort and  independence.  I  by  no  means  advise 
you  to  lay  aside  your  taste  for  literature;  it  does 
you  credit  as  a  man,  and  very  possibly  as  a  man 
of  talents.  IJut  those  powers  which  can  make 
verses,  arc  applicable  to  the  more  useful  and 
ordinary  purposes  of  life.  Your  situation  is  at 
present  dependent;  but  there  is  none  so  low  from 
which  patience,  industry,  and  perseverance  can- 
not raise  the  possessor  of  those  excellent  quali- 
ties.'    'ITiis  was  written  from  Abbots  ford  in  1819. 

Trek  Culture  in*  Italy. — Young  folk  of  the 
present  generation  may  perhaps  see  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  repair  the  mischief  occasioned  in 
Italy  by  the  reckless  cutting  down  of  forests  in 
bygone  years,  for  the  Manjuis  (iinori  has  success- 
fully commenced  the  rewooding  of  his  estates  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Florence.  On  a  large  breadth  of  mountain 
which  the  torrents  had  swept  bare  as  a  turnpike 
road,  he  planted  oak,  ilex,  cypress,  pine,  and 
other  hardy  forest  trees,  and  these,  after  a  growth 
often  years,  form  a  pretty  and  promising  thicket, 
which  year  by  year  will  grow  broader  and  higher, 
and  eventually  become  a  forest,  liy  clever  man- 
.ij^cment,  the  torrents,  led  into  lateral  channels, 
are  converted  into  a  friendly  source  of  irrigation, 
and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  exoeriment.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  marquis  will  fmd  imitators 
among  other  landed  proprietors  in  Italy  :  the 
plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  will  benefit  there- 
l)y,  and  the  climate  will  become  really  as  agree- 
able as  an  Italian  climate  is  fondly  but  errone- 
ously supposed  to  be. 

Ancient  E<;yptian  Mines. — A  brief  but  in- 
teresting account  of  a  discovery  in  Egypt  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. An  Englishman  traveling  on  the  skirts 
of  Sinai  noticed  small  blue  stones  lying  in  the 
beds  of  dried-up  torrents,  and  brought  a  few  to 
pjigland,  where  he  learned  that  they  were  tur- 
quoises of  good  quality.  He  went  b.ack  to  Egypt, 
made  further  researches,  built  a  house  at  the 
junction  of  three  valleys,  and,  aided  by  friendly 
natives,  whom  he  took  into  his  service,  he  dis- 
covered the  turquoise  mines  formerly  worked  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  together  with  some  of 
their  tools,  and  the  places  where  they  ground 
and  polished  the  stones.  So  now  turquoises  are 
dug  from  those  old  rocks  and  sent  to  England. 
Ancient    ironworks   have  also    been   discovered 


with  huge  heaps  of  slag  piled  around  them.  A 
specimen  of  this  slag  on  being  tested  was  found  to 
contain  53  per  cent  of  iron,  which  favors  the 
supposition  that  it  would  pay  to  smelt  the  whole 
mass  over  again.  To  protect  these  valuable  de- 
posits, the  Pharaohs  built  fortifications,  and  a 
barrack  and  temple  for  the  troops,  relics  of  which 
still  remain. 

With  the  Dead. — Alone  with  the  dead  !  —with 
one  who  has  finished  that  last  dread  act  of  dying  ! 
— an  act  the  very  thought  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
hold  men  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage  !  In 
what  a  strange  new  light  the  world  of  the  living 
appears  to  us  now  !  Our  own  life,  what  is  it  ? 
"  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,"  the  Psalmist 
says  :  and  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  to  which 
life  has  been  likened, none  may  compare  with  this, 
there  is  none  so  full  of  pathos,  none  so  true.  But 
the  words  are  seldom  realized  till  we  kneel  alone 
by  the  body  of  one  who  has  just  awakened  from 
his  dream.  Kneeling  thus,  we,  in  a  partial  way, 
awake  also.  The  appalling  unreality  of  the  things 
that  are  seen  startles  us  ;  the  truth,  the  nearness 
of  the  things  that  are  not  seen,  overpowers  us. 
Life  is  no  more  a  long,  weary  via  dolorosa^  but  a 
too  brief  hour  of  watching.  The  terrible  strug- 
gle to  rec:)ncile  life  in  the  world  with  death  to  the 
world  seems  a  struggle  no  longer.  The  former 
things  are  passed  away.  There  is  a  light  not  of 
this  world  upon  the  narrow,  thorn-strewn  path- 
way that  lies  before  us  ;  there  are  strange  sha- 
dows upon  the  flowery  fields  on  either  hand.  The 
faces,  too,  that  surround  us  are  changed.  Men 
and  women  that  had  for  us  no  form  nor  comeli- 
ness nor  any  beauty  that  we  should  desire  them, 
become  radiant  with  beauty,  new,  sublime,  un- 
earthly ;  from  other  faces — faces  that  had  been  a 
joy  to  us — we  turn  with  a  prayer.  The  old  hopes 
and  feelings  change  also,  yielding  place  to  new.  If 
one  man's  tenderness,  one  woman's  smile,  has 
been  to  us  a  religion,  how  we  shudder  thinking  of 
such  religion  now  !  If  any  human  being  has  done 
us  a  wrong,  how  wan  and  feeble  the  memory  of 
the  dead  is  kneeling  here  !  how  intense  and 
searching  the  memory  of  the  deeds  we  have  done 
ourself  I  There  may  have  been  no  act  for  man  to 
point  out  with  finger  of  scorn,  but  the  hand  of  the 
Recording  Angel  has  moved  against  us,  and  con- 
science indorses  his  record  with  terrible  readiness 
now.  There  is  no  more  thought  of  the  things  en- 
dured, nor  of  any  endurance  to  be  exercised  in  the 
future.  If  by  any  means  ^e  may  escape — that  is 
the  only  thought.  If  by  any  means  we  may  so 
live  that  the  midnight  cry  shall  find  us  also  ready. 
If  by  any  means  we  may  attain  to  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Just. — Christmas  Number  of  Good 
Words, 

Grinding  the  Beach.^ — On  a  calm  day  when 
only  little  wavelets  curl  on  the  shore,  you  can  not 
easily  judge  what  the  sea  really  does  in  the  way  of 
grinding  down  the  beach  and  the  bottom  of  the 
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cliflfs,  just  as  you  could  not  form  a  proper  notion 
of  the  work  of  a  brook  merely  by  seeing  it  lazily 
creeping  along  its  bed  in  a  season  of  drought.    But 
place  yourselves  near  a  cliff  during  a  storm,  and 
you  will  not  need  any  further  explanation  as  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  to  grind  down  even  the  hard- 
est rocks.    Each  huge  breaker,  as  it  comes  tossing 
and  foaming  up  the  beach,  lifts  up  the  stones  lying 
there  and  dashes  them  against  the  base  of  the  cliff 
where  it  bursts  into  spray.  As  the  green  seething 
water  rushes  back  again  to  make  way  for  the  next 
wave,  you  can  hear,  even  perhaps  miles  away,  the 
harsh  roar  of  the   gravel  as  the  stones  grate  and 
grind  on  each  other  while  they  are  dragged  down 
the  beach,  only  to  be  anew  caught  up  and  swept 
once  more   towards  the  base  of  the  cliff.     You 
could  not   conceive  of  a  more   powerful  mill  for 
pounding  down  rocks  and  converting  their  frag- 
ments into  well-worn  gravel   and  sand.     Just   as 
in  the  channel  of  every  stream  so  along  the  shores 
of  every  sea  you   meet  with  the  fragments  of  ihe 
rocks  of  the  land  in  all  stages  of  destruction,  from 
the  big  angular  block  down   to   the   finest  sand 
und  mud. — Geolo^.     By  Archibald  Geikie. 

The  Art  of  SrEAKiNC. — Man  is  naturally  a 
speaking  animal ;  and  a  good  style  is  merely  that 
accomplishment  in  the   art  of  verbal  expression 
which  arises  from  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
faculty  by  good  training.     The  best  training  for 
the  formation  of  style  is,  of  course,  familiar  inter- 
course with  good  speakers  and  writers.     A  man's 
vocabulary  depends  very  much  always,  and  in  the 
first  stages   perhaps  altogether,  on   the  company 
he  keeps.     Read   the   best  compositions   of  the 
most  lofty-mmded   and  eloquent  men,   and  you 
will  not  fail  to  catch  something  of  their  nobility, 
only  let  there  be  no  slavish  imitation  of  any  man's 
manner  of  expression.     There  is  a  certain  indivi- 
duality about  every  man's  style,  as  about  his  fea- 
tures,  which  must  be  preserved.     Also,  be  not 
over  anxious  about  mere  style,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
that  could  be  cultivated  independently  of  ideas. 
Be  more  careful  that  you  should  have  something 
weighty  and  i>ertincnt  to  say,  than  that  you  should 
say  things  in  the  mo^>l  i>olished  and  skilful  way. 
There  is  good  sense  in  what  Socrates  said  to  the 
clever  young  Greeks   in  this  regard,  that  if  they 
had  something  to  say  they  would  know  how  to 
say  it ;   and   to  the  same  effect  spoke  St.  Paul  to 
the  early  C'orinthian  Christians,  and  in  'these  last 
times  the  wise  (joellie  to  the  German  students — 

*'  Be  thine  to  seek  the  honest  gain, 
No  sh.ilhm-sounflinjt  {oo\ : 
Sound  sense  finds  utterance  for  itself, 
Without  the  critic's  rule  : 
If  to  y')ur  heart  yonr  ton-^uc  be  true, 
Why  hunt  r)r  words  withmuch  ado  ?" 

But  with  this  reservation  you  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gent in  acquiring  the  habit  of  expressing  your 
thoughts  on  paper  with  that  combination  of  lucid 
order,  graceful  ease,  pregnant  significance,  and 
rich  variety,  which  marks  a  good  style.     But  for 


well-educated  men,  in  this  country  at  least,  and 
for  normally-constituted  men  in  all  countries,  I 
should  say,  writing  is  only  a  step  to  speaking. — 
On  Self'CulUtre.     By  Professor  Blackie. 

A   Marvei.  Outdone.— I  had  the  following 
from  the  Rev.  W.  M'Gregor  Stirling. 

Mr.  Finlayson,  town-clerk  of  Stirling  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  noted 
for  the  marvellous  in  conversation,  lie  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  last  Earl  of  Menteith  and  Airth  in  his 
castle  of  Talla,  in  the  Loch  of  Menteith;  and 
was  about  taking  leave,  when  he  was  asked  by 
the  earl  whether  he  had  seen  the  sailing  cherry- 
tree. 

*No,*  said  Finlayson:  *what  sort  of  a  thine 
is  It  ?  ' 

*  It  is,'  replied  the  earl,  *a  tree  that  has  grown 
out  at  a  goose's  mouth  from  a  stone  the  bird  had 
swallowed,  and  which  she  bears  about  with  her 
in  her  voyages  round  the  loch.  It  is  now  in  full 
fruit  of  the  most  exquisite  flavor.  But,  Finlay- 
son,' he  added,  'can  you,  with  all  your  powers 
of  memory  and  fancy,  match  my  story  of  the 
cherry-tree  ?' 

'Perhaps,  I  can,'  said  Finlayson,  clearing  his 
throat,  and  adding :  *  When  Oliver  CromwelljWas 
at  Airth,  one  of  his  cannon  sent  a  ball  to  Stirling, 
and  lodgeil  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet  which 
one  of  the  troops  in  the  castle  was  in  the  act  of 
sounding.' 

*  Was  the  trumpeter  killed  ?'  said  the  earl. 

*No,  my  lord,'  replied  Finlayson;  'he  blew 
the  ball  back,  and  killed  the  artilleryman  who  had 
fireil  li.*— Chambers's  JonrnaL 

Ora/)  Koi  Trrap. 

I  liKEAMED  of  a  desert  drear, 

And  one  that  walked  thereon  ; 
When  he  came  the  violet  verge  anear 

My  drcanj  was  gone. 

I  dreamed  of  a  sail  all  white^ 

Over  a  purple  sea  ; 
When  it  reached  to  the  boundary-line  of  light 

It  was  lost  to  ine. 

I  thought  of  the  friend  I  h.id  known 

When  the  burdens  of  life  he  bore  ; 
But  he  reached  to  the  light  of  famous  golden  zone. 

And  1  knew  him  no  more. 

1  thought  how  to  one  I  had  gfiven 

My  love  and  my  life  to  be  ; 
But  she  choose  maiden  life  for  the  love  of  Heaven, 

And  was  lost  to  me.  R.  j,  q. 

A  C:0NCE1T. 

O  TOUCH  that  rosebud  !  it  will  bloom — 

My  lady  fair ! 
A  pas>iionaie  red  in  dim  green  gloom, 
A  joy,  a  splendor,  a  perfume 

That  sleeps  in  air. 

You  touched  my  heart :  it  gave  a  thrill 

Just  like  a  rose 
That  opens  at  a  lady*s  will : 
Its  bloom  is  always. yours,  until 

Vou  bid  it  close. 
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'  \Ve  shall  never  certainly  know,  though 
it  may  he  that  hereafter  we  shall  be  able 
to  guess,  what  Science  lost,  through  the 
all  but  utter  neglect  of  the  unusual  powers 
of  Mary  1-airfax's  mind.'t 

In  entering  this  observation  in  the 
Obituary  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  the 
distinguished  Secretary  naturally  regarded 
Mrs.  Somerville's  early  training  from  the 
jioint  of  view  of  the  gains  and  losses  of 
Science.  Readers  of  the  book  before  lis 
will  probably  be  tempted  rather  to  consi- 
der it  from  that  of  tlie  interests  of  the 
woman  herself,  who  reveals  herself  therein 
as  so  singularly  blessed  in  mind,  heart,  and 
circumstances;  and  lo  conclude  that,  after 
all,  it  could  not  be  a  very  bad  education 

•  PersBa,tl  Rec^Ieclions  cf  Mrs.  SomervUIf.  By 
her  DaiiRhter,  Mattha  Sometnlie.  Boslon;  Rob- 
erl,  liios. 

t  '  Moiillily  Notices  of  (he  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,'  Fcliniary  1873.  Reprinted  in  'Light 
Science  for  Leisure  Hours,'  by  Richard  A.  Proc- 
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which  left  its  recipient  to  write  its  playful 
history  fourscore  years  afterwards  with 
undimmed  eyes,  unclouded  intellect,  and  ' 
unwavering  faith.  These  '  Recollections  ' 
are,  indeed,  the  best  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  no  education  can  be  wholly 
defective  which  leaves  Youth  and  Nature 
together  ;  and  none  deserving  to  be  called 
complete  which  keeps  them  asunder.  Sun 
and  air,  sea-shore  and  mountain-side,  trees, 
flowers,  shells  and  animals,  are  the  very 
best  of  all  primers  and  manuals,  and  these 
Mary  Fairfax  was  happily  permitted  lo  con 
in  unrestrained  freedom,  even  while  the 
gallant  old  Admiral,  her  father,  perempto- 
rily shut  up  her  Euclid,  observing  to  her 
mother,  '  Peg,  we  must  put  a  stop  to  this, 
or  we  shall  have  Mary  in  a  straight -jacket. 
There  was  X.,  who  went  mad  about  the 
longitude!'  The  opposite  mistake,  when 
book-leaming  is  crammed  into  the  over- 
tasked brain  of  a  child  never  allowed  to 
ramble  in  the  woods  and  '  paiddle  i'  the 
the  bum,'  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  question 
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infinitely  the  worst  of  the  two.  Let  'us 
recall  poor  Margaret  Fuller's  account  of 
her  miserable  education,  and  then  judge 
whether  a  *  little  wholesome  neglect/  such 
as  Mary  Fairfax  enjoyed  on  the  Links  of 
Burntisland,  was  not  immeasurably  prefera- 
ble :— 

*  My  father  instructed  me  himself,  and  thought 
to  gain  time  by  bringing  forward  the  intellect  as 
early  as  possible.  Frequently  I  was  sent  to  bed 
several  hours  too  late,  with  nerves  unnaturally 
stimulated;  the  consequence  was,  a  premature 
development  of  the '  brain,  which  made  me  a 
youthful  prodigy  by  day,  and  by  night  a  victim  of 
spectral  illusions,  nightmare,  and  somnambulism, 
which  at  the  time  prevented  the  development  of 
my  bodily  powers  and  checked  my  growth,  while 
later  they  induced  continual  headache  and  nervous 
affections  of  all  kinds,  and  will  surely  bring  me 
to  a  premature  grave.  My  aunts  cried  out  upon 
the  **  spoiled  child,"  who  was  never  willing  to  go 
to  bed.  They  did  not  know  that  as  soon  as  the 
light  was  taken  away  she  seemed  t6  see  colossal 
faces  advancing  slowly  towards  her,  the  eyes 
dilating,  and  each  feature  swelling  loathsomely. 
They  did  not  know  that  when  at  last  she  went  to 
sleep  it  was  to  dream  (as  she  had  just  read  in  her 
Virgil)  of  being  among  trees  that  dripped  with 
blood  where  she  walked,  and  could  not  get  out ; 
while  the  blood  became  a  pool,  and  plashed  over 
her  feet,  and  rose  till  she  dreamed  it  would  reach 
her  lips.** 

And  all  this  at  eight  years  old!  Of 
course,  the  provoking  thing  is,  that  parents 
not  otherwise  positively  imbecile,  should 
choose  either  extreme,  and  leave  a  mind 
like  Mary  Fairfax's  thirsting  for  a  few  drops 
of  knowledge,  while  they  pour  it  down  the 
throat  of  another,  like  Margaret  Fuller, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  water- torture  of 
Madame  Brinvilliers.  Such  blunders  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  treatment  of  boys,  as 
the  autobiography  of  Mr.  Mill  may  exem- 
plify, but  we  might  be  tempted  to  think 
a  girl  must  be  a  recently-developed  variety 
of  the  human  species,  the  laws  of  whose 
physical  and  mental  constitution  are  as 
•yet  unexplored;  so  persistently  do  alter- 
nate generations  of  her  teachers  oscillate 
from  one  extravagance  to  another  in  her 
education. 

Miss  Somerville,  in  introducing  her 
mother's  *  Recollections '  observes  that 
*  The  life  of  a  woman  entirely  devoted  to 
her  family  duties  and  to  scientific  pursuits 
affords  little  scope  for  a  biography.  There 
are  in  it  neither  stirring  events  nor  bril- 
liant deeds  to  record.'  Certainly,  if  the 
special  interest  of  biographies  lies  in  such 
matters,  and  the  memoirs  of  each  indivi- 

*  *  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,'  p.  252. 


dual  be  but  a  morsel,  more  or  less  gHttering, 
in  the  great  mosaic  of  history,  Mary  Som- 
erville's  long,  spotless,  and  unobtrusive 
life,  was  scarcely  worth  recording.  If 
however,  as  we  hold,  on  the  contrary,  the 
peculiar  charm  and  use  of  the  delightful 
class  of  books  in  question  is,  that  they 
give  us  glimpses  into  human  nature,  not 
bird's-eye  views  of  senates  and  battle-fields, 
— if  a  biography  be  to  a  history  what  the 
painting  of  a  flower  is  to  a  treatise  on  bot- 
any,— then  we  are  sure  Miss  Somerville 
has  done  wisely  to  dismiss  the  hesitation 
which  she  says  she  experienced  regarding 
the  publication  of  these  *  Recollections.' 
They  give  the  freshest,  simplest  picture 
imaginable  of  a  character  which,  if  the 
world  were  a  good  deal  wiser  and  happier 
than  it  is,  would  still  be  (as  Mary  Fairfax's 
Scotch  kinsfolk  would  say)  *  good  for  sair 
e'en  to  look  upon.'  Amid  all  the  shallow 
pretentiousness  of  this  and  every  age,  we 
could  ill  have  aftbrded  to  let  slip  the  mem- 
ory of  one  who  exhibited,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  converse  of  these  characteris- 
tics, and  whose  life  was  the  refutation  of 
two  of  the  most  disheartening  of  modern 
doctrines — to  wit,  that  the  highest  culture 
of  one  faculty  of  human  nature  involves 
the  starvation  of  the  rest;  and  that  it  is 
impossible,  at  the  present  stage  of  science, 
for  a  great  Intellect  to  retain  a  great 
Faith. 

We  shall  hope  to  offer  evidence  enough 
of  the  justice  of  these  assertions  in  passing 
lightly  through  the  *  Recollections,'  and 
adding  to  them  a  few  letters  and  reminis- 
cences from  private  sources.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  this  task,  we  need  only  briefly 
remark  that  Miss  Somerville  has  done  her 
part,  in  introducing  and  weaving  together 
the  papers  and  letters  in  her  possession, 
with  excellent  tact  and  judgment.  The 
besetting  sins  of  biographies  written  by 
affectionate  relatives — the  insertion  of  a 
mass  of  details  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the 
world  at  large,  or  else  the  exposure  of 
matters  too  sacred  for  publication — have 
both  been  avoided.  The  *  Recollections  ' 
are  each  amusing,  picturesque,  or  instruc- 
tive ;  and  the  letters  introduced  among 
them,  whether  written  by  Mrs.  Somerville 
herself,  or  addressed  to  her  by  her  friends 
Herschel,  Faraday,  Humboldt,  Brougham, 
&c.,  possess  generally  some  interest  apart 
from  the  writers'  names.  At  the  close  of 
the  volume  we  feel  that  we  have  had  too 
few,  rather  than  too  many,  of  the  relics:  of 
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SO  rich  a  life.  Her  daughter  has  been 
somewhat  avaricious  as  regards  them,  and, 
so  far  as  her  own  share  in  the  book  is  con- 
cerned, has  written  as  little  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  do  while  conveying  the  needful  facts 
and  stringing  her  beads  into  a  chain. 
Narrow,  however,  as  is  the  margin  which 
Miss  Sometville  has  given  to  her  work,  it 
affords  her  mother's  reminiscences  just 
their  appropriate  setting,  and,  in  reading 
the  few  sentences  in  which  she  describes 
her  habits  and  looks,  and  certain  traits  of 
her  character,  we  are  vividly  reminded  of 
the  milieu  of  tender  affection  and  reverence 
(none  the  less  deep  because  often  playful) 
wherein  was  passed  that  singularly  blessed 
old  age.  Numberless  expressions,  indeed, 
in  Mrs.  Somerville's  letters  and  *  Recollec- 
tions,* witness  how  successful  were  the  filial 
and  conjugal  devotion  which  surrounded 
her  in  making  the  long  evening  of  her  life 
alnAost  cloudlessly  happy ;  and  if  we  owed 
Miss  Somerville  no  other  debt,  we  should 
be  glad  thus  to  learn  how  litde  the  most 
exceptional  intellectual  gifts,  devoted  to  a 
peculiarly  dry  order  of  studies,  interfere 
with  domestic  affection.  Far  from  forming 
an  obstacle  in  the  way,  or  keeping  Mrs. 
Somerville  at  a  distance  from  her  husband 
and  children,  it  is  obvious  that  they  intro- 
duced additional  ties  of  sympathy  and 
respect  into  their  relations,  and  that  the 
w^ife  and  mother  was  all  the  more  dearly 
cherished  because  she  was  a  great  deal 
else  beside  a  good  wife  and  an  affectionate 
parent. 

The  Saxon  name  of  Fairfax  (Fair  head- 
of  hair)  iS  one  of  those  which  crop  up  at 
intervals  down  the  whole  path  of  English 
history.  In  Ferdinando  (first  Lord  Fair- 
fax of  Cameron)  it  came  to  the  front  at 
Marston  Moor,  and  again  in  Sir  Thomas, 
second  Lord  Fairfax,  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Parliamentary  Forces,  at  Naseby. 
A  certain  Richard  Fairfax,  of  Walton, 
ancestor  of  all  the  known  branches  of  the 
family,  counted  before  him  eight  genera- 
tions of  squires  seated  at  Walton,  and 
himself  became  a  distinguished  Chief  Justice 
of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
From  him  came  Sir  William  Fairfax  of 
Walton  (whose  descendants  were  enno- 
bled as  Viscounts  Fairfax  of  Emlyn,  now 
represented  by  the  Fairfaxes  of  Gilling 
Castle,  Yorkshire),  and  a  younger  son  and 
grandson,  successively  Chief  Justices  of 
of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas. 
From  the  elder  son  of  the  latter  (disin- 


herited for  assisting  in  the  sack  of  Rome), 
came  the  gallant  Fairfaxes  of  Cameron 
above  mentioned ;  and  from  the  younger 
son,  Gabriel,  who  inherited  Walton,  the 
Fairfaxes  of  Steeton,  one  of  whom,  Robert 
Fairfax,  of  Newton  Kyme,  was  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  father.  Admiral  Sir 
William  Fairfax  (son  of  Joseph  Fairfax,  of 
Bagshot,  who  served  in  the  army  in  1745), 
was  no  unworthy  scion  of  this  old  stock, 
and  seems  to  have  exemplified  pretty 
nearly  to  the  life  the  popular  ideal  of  a 
gallant  and  pious  sailor  of  the  Pre-Educa- 
tion  epoch,  when  Dibdin  sang  and  Com- 
petitive Examinations  were  yet  undreamed 
of.  Sent  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  at  ten 
years  old,  there  was  little  fear  that  he 
would  ever  *  go  mad  about  the  longitude  ;' 
but  he  was,  as  his  daughter  lovingly 
describes  him,  *  of  a  brave  and  noble 
nature ;  a  perfect  gentleman  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  character.'  As  a  matter  of 
course,  he  was  also  a  fierce  old  Tory ;  and 
once,  hearing  Httle  Mary,  with  infantine 
levity,  expressing  a  wish  that  men  would 
discard  pigtails,  the  Admiral,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  viewed  those  appendages 
as  the  very  insignia  of  loyalty  to  Church 

and   King,  thundered   out,   *  By   G , 

when  a  man  cuts  off  his  queue  his  head 
should  go  with  it ! '  When  it  came,  how- 
ever, to  fighting  the  French  at  the  terrible 
odds  of  Camperdown,  saving  his  ships  in  a 
storm  wherein  all  the  other  vessels  in  sight 
foundered,  and  dealing  with  the  perilous 
mutiny  of  the  fleet,  William  Fairfax  proved 
such  an  officer  as  England  may  rejoice  to 
find  standing  under  her  flag  at  any  hour  of 
difficulty,  even  among  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  closest  sieve  of  com- 
petitive examination.  Fitly  mated  with 
this  brave  sailor,  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Charters,  was,  we  are  told,  *  re- 
markable for  good  sense  and  great  strength 
of  expression,  exceedingly  distinguished 
and  ladylike  in  appearance  and  manners,' 
*  very  sincere  and  devout  in  her  religion,' 
and  *  seldom  reading  anything  but  the 
Bible  and  the  newspaper.'  Of  this  worthy 
couple  four  children  were  bom ;  Samuel, 
who  died  young  in  India ;  Henry,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  received  a  baronetcy  for  his  ser- 
vices; and  two  daughters,  Mary,  the  au- 
thoress of  the  *  Connection  of  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences,'  and  Margaret,  who   died 
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in  early  life.  Seldom  could  the  much 
misused  word  *  well-born '  be  more  just- 
ly applied  than  to  one  who  came  of 
such  a  stock,  and  was  blessed  with  parents 
so  qualified  to  transmit  vigor  and  health- 
fulness  of  body  and  mind ;  yet  no  theory 
of  Hereditary  Genius  hitherto  broached 
will  help  us  altogether  to  fathom  the  subtle 
causes  which  in  a  brave  and  honorable, 
but  wholly  unliterary  and  unscientific  fami- 
ly, suddenly  prodv|ced  a  woman  dowered 
with  the  extraordinary  aptitude  of  Mary 
Fairfax  for  the  most  recondite  processes  of 
mathematical  research.  Whether  any 
female  brain,  except,  perhaps,  Hypatia's  or 
Caroline  Herschel's  (both  daughters  of 
men  of  science),  has  ever  possessed  equal 
ability  of  the  same  peculiar  and  specialised 
kind  cannot  be  afliirmed ;  but  in  any  case 
the  phenomenon  deserves  to  be  added  to 
the  instances  which  our  present  theories 
fail  to  explain.  Nor  was  there,  seemingly, 
even  any  particular  physiological  adapta- 
tion for  unusually  heavy  work  in  the  organ 
in  which  it  was  so  long  and  so  vigorously 
carried  on.  Mrs.  Somerville's  head  was 
rather  smaller  than  those  of  other  women 
of  her  moderate  height,  and  the  impression 
which  its  form  conveyed  was  that  of  ex- 
treme dehcacy  of  feeling,  and  elevation  of 
character  rather  than  of  power.  Head, 
countenance,  figure,  manners,  all  were  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  gentle,  intelligent, 
v>'ell-bred  lady  who  talked  so  pleasantly  in 
society,  painted  such  pretty  pictures,  touch- 
ed the  piano  with  such  taste,  and  worked 
such  lovely  embroidery.  They  all  seemed, 
from  first  to  last,  unaccountable,  as  the 
outward  signalement  of  the  mind  which  in 
its  prime  wrought  out  *  the  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens ; '  and  at  ninety-two  toyed 
with  Quaternions  for  recreation,  as  other 
old  women  are  wont  to  knit  antimacas- 
sars and  play  at  patience. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Hans  Andersen's 
delightful  fable,  and  are  ready  to  concede 
that  when  a  young  swan  happens  to  be 
hatched  in  a  brood  wherein  only  farmyard 
fowls  are  anticipated,  it  is  natural  that  no- 
body should  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
We  cannot  blame  the  stout  old  Admiral, 
for  whose  memory  his  daughter  cherished 
the  tenderest  affection,  because  it  never 
once  entered  his  pigtail-decorated  head 
that  Providence  had  dropped  a  genius  into 
the  little  nest  at  Burntisland,  wherein  he 
rested  now  and  then  for  a  few  months 
between  his  voyages  and  b''"*'     •  and  as 


to  good  I.ady  Fairfax,  her  notions  of  what 
a  girl  could  or  should  be  taught  clearly  did 
not  far  transcend  the  dictum  of  the  Chinese 
sage :  *  The  glory  of  a  man  is  knowledge, 
but  the  glory  of  a  woman  is  to  renounce 
knowledge.'  There  was,  however,  one 
kind  of  wisdom  which  she  did  not  neglect 
to  teach — that  which,  of  all  others,  it  be- 
longs to  a  mother  to  give,  and  whose  lack 
it  is  so  hard  for  any  later  tutorship  to  sup- 
ply— the  blessed  Tradition  of  Prayer. 
*  My  mother,'  says  Mrs.  Somerville,  *  taught 
me  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  say  my  pray- 
ers ;  otherwise  she  allowed  me  to  grow  up 
a  wild  creature.'  The  ignorance  so  lelt 
was  soon  dispelled ;  the  knowledge  so 
given  lighted  up  the  long  vista  of  the  life 
of  fourscore  years  and  ten,  *  shining  unto 
the  perfect  day.' 

Mrs.  Somerville  was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1780.  There  was  an  ancien 
regime  of  manners  and  ideas  in  the  British 
Isles  in  those  days,  no  less  than  in  France, 
and  if  the  revolution  which  has  overthrown 
it  here  has  been  slow  and  bloodless,  it  has 
been  scarcely  less  thorough  a  turning  of 
the  wheel,  albeit  neither  kings  nor  rulers 
have  been  crushed  beneath.  For  one 
feature  of  the  bygone  order  of  things  which 
had  no  little  importance  in  Mary  Fairfax's 
early  destiny,  a  phase  of  life  was  then  very 
common,  which  is  now  exceedingly  rare, 
and  perhaps  only  to  be  found  in  a  few 
quiet  old  towns  in  France  and  Germany. 
We  may  describe  it  as  that  of  High-bred 
Frugality.  Well-born  people  might  be 
poor,  and  might  Uve  with  the  strictest  par- 
simony and  eke  out  their  scanty  means  by 
self-help  and  contrivances  of  a  sort  which 
would  expose  them  to  the  unmitigated  de- 
rision of  the  modern  kitchen,  and  yet 
nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  course,  take 
their  place  always  and  everywhere  among 
the  best- in  the  land.  In  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial centres  (Bath  and  Edinburgh  as 
special  examples)  the  whole  arrangements 
of  society  seem  to  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  these  poverty-suffering  but  not 
poverty-stricken  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  so  long  as  the  man 
could  keep  one  dress  coat,  and  the  woman 
make  up  a  muslin  dress  at  remote  intervals, 
there  were  few  social  pleasures  out  of  their 
reach.  There  is  no  use  in  regretting  a 
state  of  manners  which  belonged  to  a 
wholly  different  stage  of  poHtical  and  com- 
mercial progress  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  side  of  our  balance  of 
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happiness  that  in  the  place  of  this  high- 
bred Frugality  we  have  an  all-pervading 
and  essentially  low-bred  Wastefulness  as 
regards  domestic  life,  and  habits  of  luxury 
which  prohibits  social  pleasures  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  eminently  qualified  to 
partake  arid  diffuse  them.  In  Mary  Fair- 
fax's youth,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the 
ancien  re^me^V^  prevailed  in  England,  and 
still  more  rigidly  in  Scotland.  Her  whole 
early  life  to  the  time  of  her  second  mar- 
riage was  spent  under  restrictions  which  en- 
forced the  simplest  possible  mode  of  hving 
and  the  utmost  limitation  of  indulgences ; 
but  none  the  less  she  possessed  the  su- 
preme advantage  of  associating  with  refined 
and  high-minded  people,  and  with  the  per- 
sons most  distinguished  in  their  country 
for  genius  and  culture.  Home  and  Blair 
and  Walter  Scott  are  among  the  familiar 
names  in  her  parent's  circle,  and  her  uncle, 
Dr.  Somerville  (whose  son  she  afterwards 
married),  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  able  and  enlightened  men  of  the 
day. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  that  of  the  deli- 
cately-moulded and  exquisitely  fair  litde 
girl,  to  whose  young  brain  every  fresh 
sight  and  sound  was  the  spring  of  thought 
and  emotion,  rambling,  as  she  describes 
herself,  alone  and  free  as  the  wind,  about 
the  fields  and  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
We  may  fancy  her  about  the  years  1 785- 
1790  from  five  to  ten  years  old,  bounding 
over  the  *  Links '  of  Burntisland,  then  a 
lonely  spot,  with  the  short  grass  growing 
where  the  poor  people  had  right  of  pas- 
turage, and  low  hills  covered  with  gorse 
and  heather,  running  down  to  a  long 
stretch  of  sandy  beach.  Her  father's 
house  had  a  garden  where  beautiful 
flowers  were  cultivated,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  a  ledge  of  low  black  rocks 
washed  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  hollows  of 
these  rocks,  and  among  the  gorse  and  the 
heather,  and  along  the  sandy  shore,  little 
Mary  Fairfax  was  never  tired  of  searching 
for  shells  and  flowers  and  seaweeds  and 
all  the  living  things  of  air  and  water  to  be 
found  therein.  With  the  simple  fishing 
people  living  around  she  seems  also  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  the  friendliest  inti- 
macy, and  to  have  taken  extreme  interest 
Ui  all  their  quaint  old-world  customs :  the 
fish-wives  selling  her  brother  a  dozen  oys- 
ters for  a  halfpenny,  and  claiming  a  kiss 
for  the  thirteenth ;  the  *  gaberlunzie '  men, 
with  their  license  for  begging ;  the  *  how- 


dies  '  presiding  over  the  distribution  of  hot 
ale  and  *  scones '  on  the  occasion  of  a 
birth,  and  the  *  passing  bell,'  followed  by 
the  cry  of  *  Oyez,'  which  still  announced 
the  moment  of  a  death.  Then  for  home 
amusements  there  were  feeding  the  birds 
and  bottling  gooseberries,  and  reading  the 
*  Arabian  Nights,'  and  *  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
and  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Companions  of 
her  own  age  she  had  none,  unless  when 
her  brother  came  home  for  his  holidays, 
and  with  dolls  she  never  cared  to  play ; 
the  dawning  instinct  which  makes  that 
curious  rehearsal  of  the  drama  of  the 
nursery  a  passion  for  many  girls  having  no 
development  in  her  mind.  A  little  older, 
after  the  terrible  interlude,  presently  to  be 
described,  of  the  fashionable  Musselburgh 
school,  Mary  was  *  like  a  wild  animal  es- 
caped out  of  a  cage.'  House  and  garden 
and  the  immediate  shore  and  links  were  too 
narrow  for  her,  and  she  wandered  free  and 
far,  gathering  star-fish  and  urchins  on  the 
'Lids,  picking  up  and  carefully  preserving 
'broken  bits  of  stone,  with  beautiful  im- 
pressions of  what  seemed  to  be  leaves,' 
which  *  astonished '  her  and  caused  her  to 
wonder  and  ponder  what  they  might 
signify,  ere  yet  the  name  of  geology  had 
reached  her  ears.  Then  there  were  sea- 
birds'  eggs  to  be  studied,  received  as  gifts 
from  sailors  returning  from  whaling  expedi- 
tions, and  fearful  legends  to  be  listened  to 
of  the  '  Kraken '  of  the  great  North  Sea, 
which  looked  like  an  island  covered  with 
sand  till  some  hapless  crew  landed  on  it, 
and  then  it  plunged  them  into  the  depths 
below.  Far  away  were  woods  where  ferns 
and  foxgloves  and  primroses  were  to  be 
gathered,  and  a  stream  on  whose  banks 
were  fresh  water  mussels,  known  to  con- 
tain pearls ;  but  little  Mary  Fairfax  would 
not  kill  the  creatures  to  get  at  their  pearls, 
and  so  the  mussels  remained  untouched. 

But  life  is  not  all  mVde  up  of  summer- 
days  and  long-shore  rambles,  and  even  in 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Fairfax's  very  mode- 
rate estimate  of  the  requirements  of  fe- 
male education  it  was  necessary  that  their 
daughter  should  be  taught  something  else 
beside  the  colors  of  sea-birds' .  eggs  and 
histories  of  the  Kraken.  So,  as  we  have 
said,  she  was  sent  for  a  year  to  school  to 
Musselburgh,  apparendy  under  the  firm 
persuasion  that  a  twelvemonth's  study,  ex- 
tending from  ten  years  old  to  the  mature 
age  of  eleven,  was  amply  suflicient  to  store 
the  female  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  it 
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could  possibly  require.  When  she  return- 
ed home  at  the  end  of  it,  poor  Lady  Fair- 
fax frankly  expressed  the  disappointment 
of  her  very  limited  ambition.  *  She  would 
have  been  contented/  she  said,  *  had  her 
daughter  only  learned  to  write  well  and 
keep  accounts,  which  was  all  that  a  wo- 
man was  expected  to  know.'  A  wonder- 
ful school  it  was,  that  then  fashionable 
academy  for  young  ladies,  held  by  the 
Misses  Primrose  at  Musselburgh;  and  if 
anybody  be  so  bold  as  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  outside  of  a  woman  which  is  common- 
ly understood  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
the  question  might  be  settled  by  noting 
what  is  the  kind  of  training  on  which  real 
care  has  been  bestowed  in  such  places, 
from  that  period  even  till  the  present  great 
reformation,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Union  for  Improving  the  Edu- 
cation of  Girls : — 

*  On  my  arrival  at  Musselburgh,*  says  Mrs. 
Somcrville,  *  though  perfectly  straight  and  well 
made,  I  was  enclosed  in  siilT  stays  with  a  steel 
busk  in  front ;  while  above  my  frock,  bands  drew 
my  shoulders  back  till  the  shoulder-blades  met ; 
then  a  steel  rod  with  a  semicircle,  which  went 
under  the  chin,  was  clasped  in  the  steel  busk  in 
my  stays.  In  this  constrained  state  I  had  to  learn 
my  lessons,  the  chief  of  which  was  to  acquire  by 
heart  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  ;  and  as  an 
exercise  of  memory,  to  recall  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  words.' 

Such  was  the  education  which  a  good 
bluff  sailor,  like  Admiral  Fairfax,  at  much 
sacrifice,  bestowed  upon  the  damsel  wiio 
was  to  translate  the  *  Mecanique  Celeste ' 
a  few  years  later,  and*  whose  mind,  even 
then,  was  teeming  with  healthful  curiosity 
concerning  all  the  wonders  of  creation  ! 
Then  when  she  went  home  came  the 
grand  instruction  in  the  Sampler ;  that, 
now  obsolete,  invention  of  absolute  in- 
utility, over  which  years  of  the  lives  of 
girls  of  the  last  generation  were  wasted, 
working  the  alphabet  and  numerals,  with  a 
series  of  mysterious  hieroglyphs  supposed 
to  represent  coronets,  in  blue  or  pink  silk 
upon  a  square  of  coarse  canvas.  Happily 
there  was  a  hunger  in  Mary  Fairfax's  brain 
which  not  even  Johnson's  Dictionary  could 
whplly  appease,  nor  Samplers  mortify ;  and 
so,  as  she  simply  says,  *  My  mother  did 
not  prevent  TCiQ  from  reading,'  she  profited 
by  this  mild  rule,  in  despite  of  a  terrible 
Aunt  Janet,  who  greatly  disapproved  of 
her  conduct,  and  observed  to  Lady  Fair- 
fax:  *  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her 
time  in  reading ;  she  never  sheufs  (sews) 
more  than  if  she  were  a  man.'    After  at- 


tending a  village  school  to  learn  needle- 
work till  she  achieved  the  capo  (T opera  of  a 
shirt,  the  future  Mrs.  Somerville  was  per- 
mitted to  read  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  en- 
couraged thereby  to  commence  a  course  of 
historical  study.  Her  indulgent  mother 
also  timidly  allowed  her  to  learn  the  use 
of  the  globes  from  the  village  schoolmas- 
ter, who  was  clever  enough  to  be  able  to 
teach  the  boys  Latin  and  Navigation,  two 
subjects  which  poor  Mary  knew  were  *  out 
of  the  question  for  me.'  Will  some  paint- 
er give  us  a  sketch — to  match  the  one  of 
the  child  among  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
links — of  the  young  girl,  as  she  describes 
herself,  passing  many  hours  of  the  night  at 
her  bedroom  window,  studying  the  stars 
by  the  aid  of  the  celestial  globe,  and  long- 
ing for  instruction  which  her  brother  and 
every  boy  she  knew  received  without  the 
asking  ?  Already  she  notes :  *  I  thought 
it  unjust  that  women  should  have  been 
given  a  desire  for  knowledge  if  it  were 
wrong  to  acquire  it.'  And  that  impression 
grew  with  her  growth  ;  and  again  and 
again  throughout  her  *  Recollections '  we 
find  her  protesting  against  the  neglect  and 
discouragement  of  woman's  mental  pow- 
ers, and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  give 
her  own  daughters  first-rate  instruction, 
and,  afterwards,  when  her  own  name  had 
become  a  power,  to  use  her  influence  to 
help  generally  the  education  of  girls. 

We  cannot  pause  longer  on  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Somerville's  childhood,  which  these 
*  Recollections '  reproduce  so  vividly.  As 
time  went  on  she  was  sometimes  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  where  she  received  lessons  in 
music,  dancing,  and  painting,  by  which  she 
profited  highly ;  and  on  one  occasion  she 
passed  some  months  with  her  beloved 
uncle  at  his  manse  at  Jedburgh,  where,  she 
says,  she  was  more  happy  than  at  almost 
any  other  time  of  her  life.  To  this  kind 
friend  and  father  (as  he  became  on  her 
marriage  with  his  son)  she  confided  all  her 
desires  for  knowledge  and  the  religious 
difiiculties  which  ere  long  beset  her  mind, 
and  from  him  she  received  from  first  to 
last,  sound  counsel  and  kind  encourage- 
ment. He  read  Virgil  with  her  in  his 
study  before  breakfast,  and  assured  her 
that  women  might  be,  and  had  been,  *  ele- 
gant scholars,'  and  she  saw  in  his  daugh- 
ters (the  pupils  of  the  young  village  mas- 
ter, who  was  one  day  to  be  Sir  David 
Brewster)  the  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
female  erudition. 
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happiness  that  in  the  place  of  this  high- 
bred Frugality  we  have  an  all-pervading 
and  essentially  low-bred  Wastefulness  as 
regards  domestic  life,  and  habits  of  luxury 
which  prohibits  social  pleasures  to  thou- 
sands of  persons  eminently  qualified  to 
partake  arid  diffuse  them.  In  Mary  Fair- 
fax's youth,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the 
ancien  re^me  still  prevailed  in  England,  and 
still  more  rigidly  in  Scotland.  Her  whole 
early  life  to  the  time  of  her  second  mar- 
riage was  spent  under  restrictions  which  en- 
forced the  simplest  possible  mode  of  living 
and  the  utmost  limitation  of  indulgences ; 
but  none  the  less  she  possessed  the  su- 
preme advantage  of  associating  with  refined 
and  high-minded  people,  and  with  the  per- 
sons most  distinguished  in  their  country 
for  genius  and  culture.  Home  and  Blair 
and  Walter  Scott  are  among  the  familiar 
names  in  her  parent's  circle,  and  her  uncle, 
Dr.  Somerv'ille  (whose  son  she  afterwards 
married),  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  able  and  enlightened  men  of  the 
day. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  that  of  the  deli- 
cately-moulded and  exquisitely  fair  little 
girl,  to  whose  young  brain  every  fresh 
sight  and  sound  was  the  spring  of  thought 
and  emotion,  rambling,  as  she  describes 
herself,  alone  and  free  as  the  wind,  about 
the  fields  and  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
We  may  fancy  her  about  the  years  1785- 
1790  from  ^\^  to  ten  years  old,  bounding 
over  the  *  Links  *  of  Burntisland,  then  a 
lonely  spot,  with  the  short  grass  growing 
where  the  poor  people  had  right  of  pas- 
turage, and  low  hills  covered  with  gorse 
and  heather,  running  down  to  a  long 
stretch  of  sandy  beach.  Her  father's 
house  had  a  garden  where  beautiful 
flowers  were  cultivated,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  a  ledge  of  low  black  rocks 
washed  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  hollows  of 
these  rocks,  and  among  the  gorse  and  the 
heather,  and  along  the  sandy  shore,  little 
Mary  Fairfax  was  never  tired  of  searching 
for  shells  and  flowers  and  seaweeds  and 
all  the  living  things  of  air  and  water  to  be 
found  therein.  With  the  simple  fishing 
people  living  around  she  seems  also  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  the  friendliest  inti- 
macy, and  to  have  taken  extreme  interest 
v.i  all  their  quaint  old-world  customs :  the 
fish-wives  selling  her  brother  a  dozen  oys- 
ters for  a  halfpenny,  and  claiming  a  kiss 
for  the  thirteenth ;  the  *  gaberlunzie  *  men, 
with  their  license  for  begging;  the  *  how- 


dies  '  presiding  over  the  distribution  of  hot 
ale  and  *  scones '  on  the  occasion  of  a 
birth,  and  the  *  passing  bell,'  followed  by 
the  cry  of  *  Oyez,'  which  still  announced 
the  moment  of  a  death.  Then  for  home 
amusements  there  were  feeding  the  birds 
and  bottling  gooseberries,  and  reading  the 

*  Arabian  Nights,'  and  *  Robinson  Crusoe,' 
and  *  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Conipanions  of 
her  own  age  she  had  none,  unless  when 
her  brother  came  home  for  his  holidays, 
and  with  dolls  she  never  cared  to  play ; 
the  dawning  instinct  which  makes  that 
curious  rehearsal  of  the  drama  of  the 
nursery  a  passion  for  many  girls  having  no 
development  in  her  mind.  A  little  older, 
after  the  terrible  interlude,  presently  to  be 
described,  of  the  fashionable  Musselburgh 
school,  Mary  was  *  like  a  wild  animal  es- 
caped out  of  a  cage.'  House  and  garden 
and  the  immediate  shore  and  links  were  too 
narrow  for  her,  and  she  wandered  free  and 
far,  gathering  star-fish  and  urchins  on  the 

't.ids,  picking  up  and  carefully  preserving 

*  broken  bits  of  stone,  with  beautiful  im- 
pressions of  what  seemed  to  be  leaves,' 
which  *  astonished '  her  and  caused  her  to 
wonder  and  ponder  what  they  might 
signify,  ere  yet  the  name  of  geology  had 
reached  her  ears.  Then  there  were  sea- 
birds'  eggs  to  be  studied,  received  as  gifts 
from  sailors  returning  from  whaling  expedi- 
tions, and  fearful  legends  to  be  Hstened  to 
of  the  *  Kraken '  of  the  great  North  Sea, 
which  looked  like  an  island  covered  with 
sand  till  some  hapless  crew  landed  on  it, 
and  then  it  plunged  them  into  the  depths 
below.  Far  away  were  woods  where  ferns 
and  foxgloves  and  primroses  were  to  be 
gathered,  and  a  stream  on  whose  banks 
were  fresh  water  mussels,  known  to  con- 
tain pearls ;  but  little  Mary  Fairfax  would 
not  kill  the  creatures  to  get  at  their  pearls, 
and  so  the  mussels  remained  untouched. 

But  Hfe  is  not  all  niade  up  of  summer- 
days  and  long-shore  rambles,  and  even  in 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Fairfax's  very  mode- 
rate estimate  of  the  requirements  of  fe- 
male education  it  was  necessary  that  their 
daughter  should  be  taught  something  else 
beside  the  colors  of  sea-birds' .  eggs  and 
histories  of  the  Kraken.  So,  as  we  have 
said,  she  was  sent  for  a  year  to  school  to 
Musselburgh,  apparently  under  the  firm 
persuasion  that  a  twelvemonth's  study,  ex- 
tending from  ten  years  old  to  the  mature 
age  of  eleven,  was  amply  sufficient  to  store 
the  female  mind  with  all  the  knowledge  it 
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could  possibly  require.  When  she  return- 
ed home  at  the  end  of  it,  poor  Lady  Fair- 
fax frankly  expressed  the  disappointment 
of  her  very  limited  ambition.  *  She  would 
have  been  contented,'  she  said,  *  had  her 
daughter  only  learned  to  write  well  and 
keep  accounts,  which  was  all  that  a  wo- 
man was  expected  to  know.'  A  wonder- 
ful school  it  was,  that  then  fashionable 
academy  for  young  ladies,  held  by  the 
Misses  Primrose  at  Musselburgh ;  and  if 
anybody  be  so  bold  as  to  doubt  that  it  is 
the  outside  of  a  woman  which  is  common- 
ly understood  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
the  question  might  be  settled  by  noting 
what  is  the  kind  of  training  on  which  real 
care  has  been  bestowed  in  such  places, 
from  that  period  even  till  the  present  great 
reformation,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Union  for  Improving  the  Edu- 
cation of  Girls : — 

*  On  my  arrival  at  Musselburgh,*  says  Mrs. 
Somerville,  *  though  perfectly  straight  and  well 
made,  I  was  enclosed  in  stiff  stays  with  a  steel 
busk  in  front ;  while  above  my  frock,  bands  drew 
my  shoulders  back  till  the  shoulder-blades  met ; 
then  a  steel  rod  with  a  semicircle,  which  went 
under  the  chin,  was  clasped  in  the  steel  busk  in 
mv  stavs.  In  this  constrained  state  I  had  to  learn 
my  lessons,  the  chief  of  which  was  to  acquire  by 
heart  a  page  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  ;  and  as  an 
exercise  of  memory,  to  recall  the  order  of  succes- 
sion of  the  words.' 

Such  was  the  education  which  a  good 
bltiff  sailor,  like  Admiral  Fairfax,  at  much 
sacrifice,  bestowed  upon  the  damsel  who 
was  to  translate  the  *  M^canique  Celeste ' 
a  few  years  later,  and'  whose  mind,  even 
then,  was  teeming  witii  healthful  curiosity 
concerning  all  the  wonders  of  creation  ! 
Then  when  she  went  home  came  the 
grand  instruction  in  the  Sampler  ;  that, 
now  obsolete,  invention  of  absolute  in- 
utility, over  which  years  of  the  lives  of 
girls  of  the  last  generation  were  wasted, 
working  the  alphabet  and  numerals,  with  a 
series  of  mysterious  hieroglyphs  supposed 
to  represent  coronets,  in  blue  or  pink  silk 
upon  a  square  of  coarse  canvas.  Happily 
tliere  was  a  hunger  in  Mary  Fairfaxes  brain 
which  not  even  Johnson's  Dictionary  could 
whplly  appease,  nor  Samplers  mortify;  and 
so,  as  she  simply  says,  *  My  mother  did 
noi  prevent  TdQ  from  reading,*  she  profited 
by  this  mild  rule,  in  despite  of  a  terrible 
Aunt  Janet,  who  greatly  disapproved  of 
her  conduct,  and  observed  to  Lady  Fair- 
fax:  *  I  wonder  you  let  Mary  waste  her 
time  in  reading ;  she  never  shews  (sews) 
more  than  if  she  were  a  man.'    After  at- 


tending a  village  school  to  learn  needle- 
work till  she  achieved  the  capo  (Topera  of  a 
shirt,  the  future  Mrs.  Somerville  was  per- 
mitted to  read  Mrs.  Chapone,  and  en- 
couraged thereby  to  commence  a  course  of 
historical  study.  Her  indulgent  mother 
also  timidly  allowed  her  to  learn  the  use 
of  the  globes  from  the  village  schoolmas- 
ter, who  was  clever  enough  to  be  able  to 
teach  the  boys  Latin  and  Navigation,  two 
subjects  which  poor  Mary  knew  were  *  out 
of  the  question  for  me.'  Will  some  paint- 
er give  us  a  sketch — to  match  the  one  of 
the  child  among  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
links — of  the  young  girl,  as  she  describes 
herself,  passing  many  hours  of  the  night  at 
her  bedroom  window,  studying  the  stars 
by  the  aid  of  the  celestial  globe,  and  long- 
ing for  instruction  which  her  brother  and 
every  boy  she  knew  received  without  the 
asking  ?  Already  she  notes :  *  I  thought 
it  unjust  that  women  should  have  been 
given  a  desire  for  knowledge  if  it  were 
wrong  to  acquire  it.'  And  that  impression 
grew  with  her  growth  ;  and  again  and 
again  throughout  her  *  Recollections '  we 
find  her  protesting  against  the  neglect  and 
discouragement  of  woman's  mental  pow- 
ers, and  earnestly  endeavoring  to  give 
her  own  daughters  first-rate  instruction, 
and,  afterwards,  when  her  own  name  had 
become  a  power,  to  use  her  influence  to 
help  generally  the  education  of  girls. 

We  cannot  pause  longer  on  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Somerville's  childhood,  which  these 
*  Recollections '  reproduce  so  vividly.  As 
time  went  on  she  was  sometimes  taken  to 
Edinburgh,  where  she  received  lessons  in 
music,  dancing,  and  painting,  by  which  she 
profited  highly ;  and  on  one  occasion  she 
passed  some  months  with  her  beloved 
uncle  at  his  manse  at  Jedburgh,  where,  she 
says,  she  was  more  happy  than  at  almost 
any  other  time  of  her  life.  To  this  kind 
friend  and  father  (as  he  became  on  her 
marriage  with  his  son)  she  confided  all  her 
desires  for  knowledge  and  the  religious 
difficulties  which  ere  long  beset  her  mind, 
and  from  him  she  received  from  first  to 
last,  sound  counsel  and  kind  encourage- 
ment. He  read  Virgil  with  her  in  his 
study  before  breakfast,  and  assured  her 
that  women  might  be,  and  had  been,  *  ele- 
gant scholars,'  and  she  saw  in  his  daugh- 
ters (the  pupils  of  the  young  village  mas- 
ter, who  was  one  day  to  be  Sir  David 
Brewster)  the  evidence  of  the  possibility  of 
female  erudition. 
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But  the  time  arrived  at  length  in  which 
the  special  endowment  which  Providence 
had  bestowed  on  Mary  Fairfax,  and  which 
seemed  in  a  fair  ivay  of  remaining  for  ever 
hid  in  a  napkin,  chanced  to  be  brought 
out.  Of  all  places  in  the  world  the  girl 
found  her  first  algebraic  symbols  in  a  book 
of  fashions.  By  some  singular  chance  a 
certain  friend  of  hers  showed  her  the  book, 
and  there,  among  charades  and  puzzles 
and  pictures  of  ladies  in  the  height  of  la 
mode,  were  some  strange-looking  lines 
mixed  with  letters,  chiefly  X*s  and  Y's. 
As  a  young  pointer  stops  by  instinct  at[the 
first  partridge  it  has  ever  beheld,  so  did 
Mary  Fairfax,  who  was  ostensibly  come  to 
examine  some  of  her  friend's  fancy  work, 
make  a  dead  set  at  these  X's  and  Y*s. 
What  were  they  ?  What  did  they  mean  ? 
All  that  Miss  Ogilvie  could  say  was  that 
she  knew  they  belonged  to  *  a  sort  of 
arithmetic  called  algebra,'  but  of  its  na- 
ture she  could  give  no  further  information. 
So  Miss  Fairfax  went  home  and  rummag- 
ed among  her  father's  books  in  hopes  of 
discovering  what  algebra  might  be,  and  in 
Robertson's  *  Navigation '  she  obtained 
some  *  dim  view '  of  *  several  subjects.' 
But  further  she  had  no  means  of  proceed- 
ing. We  do  not  think  many  biographies 
contain  a  more  touching  paragraph  than 
that  in  which  she  notes  this  passage  of  her 
life  :— 

•  Unfortunately  not  one  of  our  acquaintances 
knew  anything  of  science  or  natural  history  ;  nor, 
had  they  done  so,  should  I  have  had  courage  to 
ask  any  of  them  a  question,  for  I  should  have 
been  laughed  at.  I  was  often  very  sad  and  for- 
lorn ;  not  a  hand  held  out  to  help  me.' — P.  47. 

By-and-bye  she  caught  at  another  straw 
to  aid  her  ignorance,  on  hearing  her  draw- 
ing-master, Nasmyth  (who,  by  the  way, 
said  she  was  the  cleverest  pupil  he  ever 
taught),  telling  another  young  lady  that 
she  should  study  Euclid  as  a  foundation 
for  perspective.  Still  there  remained  one 
insuperable  diflSculty.  It  was  of  a  kind  of 
which  men  never  dream,  but  which,  multi- 
plied ad  infinitum,  has  sufficed,  we  are 
persuaded,  to  check  the  progress  of  a 
thousand  intelligent  girls.  How  was  Miss 
Fairfax  to  go  to  a  bookseller's  and  ask  for 
the  *  Elements  of  Geometry '  ?  The  thing 
was  palpably  out  of  question ;  so  time 
slipped  by,  and  Miss  Fairfax  diligently 
practised,  or,  as  she  ingenuously  confesses, 
*  thumped '  her  piano  for  four  or  five  hours 
every  day,  and  went  to  the  play,  and  paint- 


ed her  pictures,  and  finally  was  sent  daily 
to  a  pastrycook'^  to  learn  the  art  of  cook- 
ery, with  her  friend,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Moncrieff.  Any  and  everything, 
it  seems,  could  be  taught  to  her,  except 
the  subject  in  which  she  was  most  interest- 
ed ;  but,  at  last,  a  tutor  came  to  teach  her 
brother,  who  proved  *  simple  and  good- 
natured  ;'  and  so  she  commissioned  him  to 
buy  her  *  Euclid '  and  *  Bonnycastle,'  and 
begged  him  to  hear  her  demonstrate  a  few 
problems,  to  make  sure  she  was  on  the 
right  road.  When  that  step  was  gained, 
Mary  went,  like  Pilgrim,  singing  on  her 
way.  Another  difficulty,  however,  soon 
came  up,  as  any  one  acquainted  with  a 
girl's  circumstances  could  have  foretold. 
She  sat  up  at  nfght  to  read  her  *  Euclid,' 
having  to  practise  the  piano,  and  mend 
her  clothes,  and  help  in  the  housekeeping 
by  daylight.  So  the  servants  complained 
of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  Miss  Mary's 
candles,  and  a  peremptory  ukase  left  her 
in  the  dark  as  soon  as  she  had  gone  to  bed. 
But  the .  young  mind  had  closed  on  its 
food  like  a  sea  anemone.  *  I  had  gone 
through  the  first  six  books  of  "  Euclid," ' 
she  says,  *  and  now  I  was  thrown  on  my 
memory,  which  I  exercised  by  beginning 
at  the  first  book,  and  demonstrating  in  my 
mind  a  certain  number  of  propositions 
every  night  till  I  could  nearly  go  through 
the  whole.'  Elsewhere  she  complains  of 
her  memory  being  somewhat  feeble,  and 
of  her  attempts  to  strengthen  it  by  the  aid 
of  a  Memoria  Technica ;  and  this  feat  of 
rehearsing  the  first  six  books  of  *  Euclid ' 
in  the  dark  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the  tena- 
city with  which  the  ideas  which  really 
interest  the  individual  fix  themselves  on 
the  brain. 

We  have  now  come  to  Mary  Fairfax's 
early  womanhood,  when,  as  her  daughter 
tells  us,  she  was  called  the  *  Rose  of  Jed- 
wood.'  Her  beauty  was  of  ia,  delicate  and 
refined  kind,  a  transparendy  fair  skin,  and 
a  profusion  of  soft  brown  hair,  with  fea- 
tures of  aristocratic  fineness  of  chiseling. 
Dressed  in  her  simple  India  muslin  frock, 
with  a  little  Flanders  lace,  we  may  well 
believe  she  was,  as  ber  contemporaries 
record,  very  much  admired,  and  a  great 
favorite  in  Edinburgh  society.  By  her 
own  account  girls  enjoyed  then  and  there 
very  much  the  same  freedom  they  now 
possess  in  America,  and  Mary  Fairfax  was 
nothing  loath  to  avail  herself  of  all  reason- 
able liberty,  and  go  to  plays,  balls,  and 
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parties  of  all  kimls,  generally  under  the  the  i\-ri:er  of  these  pazes.  enjoyed  long 
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mediately  used.  In  the  same  year(i8i2) 
she  married  her  cousin  William  Somerville, 
M.D.,  the  son  of  her  uncle,  already  men- 
tioned, the  Reverend  Thomas  Somerville, 
D.D'.,  minister  of  Jedburgh,  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  the 
Lords  Somerville.  The  marriage,  as  we 
have  said,  was  from  first  to  last  eminently 
happy.  She  was  welcomed  by  the  father 
of  her  husband  with  the  warmest  affection, 
and  learned  from  him  that  the  union  had 
also  been  the  secret  desire  of  his  wife.  All 
the  longing  for  sympathy  in  her  scientific 
pursuits  which,  as  a  true  woman,  she  felt 
through  the  solitary  struggles  of  her  youth, 
was  satisfied  at  last,  and  if  her  husband  was 
not  a  man  of  great  eminence  or  splendid 
attainments,  he  possessed  more  than  ave- 
rage culture  and  good  ability,  and  all  the 
more  for  having  no  ambition  on  his  own 
account  was  he  willing,  with  generous 
self-forgetfulness,  to  make  her  happiness, 
and  the  development  of  her  powers  the 
pride  and  interest  of  his  life.  Very  nearly 
half  a  century  afterwards,  in  i860,  when 
they  might  almost  have  celebrated  their 
Golden  Wedding,  the  aged  widow  records 
in  her  *  Recollections '  her  loss,  and  her  re- 
gret for  the  man  whose  *  sympathy,  affec- 
tion, and  confidence,*  had  never  failed 
through  all  the  intervening  years,  and 
wrote  of  him  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  : — 

*  Florence,  1 8th  July,  i860. 

*  My  dear  and  valued  friend, — My  heart  warm- 
ed more  than  ever  to  you  on  receiving  your  affec- 
tionately consoling  letter.  The  blow  nas,  indeed, 
been  great,  and  deeply  felt  by  us  all,  for  we  were 
a  happy  and  united  family  ;  and  although  my 
dearest  husband  was  so  aged  that  we  did  not  dare 
to  look  far  into  the  future,  yet  he  was  so  well  that 
we  were  fearing  no  immediate  evil.  He  suffered 
no  pain,  but  quietly  sank  to  rest ;  and  we  have 
ilic  comfort  to  think  that  everything  was  done  to 
make  him  happy  while  he  lived,  and  to  prolong 
liis  hfe,  had  it  oeen  the  will  of  God  that  it  should 
last.  We  have  the  most  perfect  conviction  that 
we  are  to  meet  again,  and  that  the  ties  of  love  and 
affection  which  made  our  mortal  life  happy  are  to 
be  renewed  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  being.  .  .  . 
I  look  to  the  society  of  the  just  ^made  perfect  as 
the  great  source  of  future  bliss — at  least  as  one  of 
them,  for  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  what  that  glorious  and  happy 
state  may  be.  ...  I  hope  my  son  and  his  wife 
will  be  able  to  spend  some  time  with  us,  so  that  I 
shall  have  all  my  family  about  me.  Every  one  is 
devoted  to  comfort  me  and  make  me  happy,  so  I 
have  great  cause  for  gratitude  for  mercies  left  to 
me.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  always  be 
happy  to  hear  from  you  while  I  am  alive,  and  I 


shall  keep  my  promise  when  I  die  and  you  ar- 
rive.* 

*  Ever  affectionately  yours, 

*  Mary  Somerville.* 

A  year  later,  in  another  letter,  she  wrote 
to  the  same  friend : — 


*  Since  we  came  back  to  Florence  the  sad  blank 
weighs  heavily  on  my  heart,  for  **  one  is  not  ;  " 
but  the  affectionate  devotion  of  my  chifdren  is  be- 
yond expression,  and  cheers  me,  and  makes  me 
thankful  for  what  is  left.' 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  the 

*  Recollections  '  further  through  the  details 
of  Mrs.  Somerville's  life  subsequent  to  her 
second  marriage.  It  flowed  on  for  sixty 
years  in  an  even  tenor  of  sustained  mental 
work,  happy  domestic  duties,  and  social 
pleasures  of  that  high  kind  in  which  only 
thoroughly  cultivated  minds  can  bear  a 
part.  We  shall  glance  at  each  of  these 
phases  of  her  career  as  rapidly  as  may  be. 
.,  In  March  1827,  Lord  Brougham  wrote 
to  Dr.  Somerville  and  begged  him  to  in- 
duce his  wife — as  the  only  person  in  Eng- 
land capable  of  undertaking  the  task — to 
translate  La  Place's  *  Mecanique  Celeste  ' 
on  behalf  of  his  new  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge.  Urged  by 
husband  and  friend,  though  very  diffident 
of  her  powers,  Mrs.  Somerville  set  to  work, 
and,  as  she  remarks,  *  thus  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  the  whole  character  and 
course  of  my  future  life  was  changed.' 
The  whole  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book 
(1500  copies)  was  sold  off  rapidly,  but  a 
second  was  never  called  for. 

Her  next  work  was  the  *  Connexion  of 
the  Physical  Sciences,*  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  soon  in  demand ;  the  interval 
being  occupied  by  writing — at  the  sugges- 
tion  of  M.   Poisson — a    sequel    to    the 

*  Mecanique  Celeste '  on  the  Form  and 
Rotation  of  the  Earth  and  Planets ;  and 
246  pages  (which  she  states  she  *  wrote 
con  anwre ')  on  *  Curves  and  Surfaces  of  the 
Second  and  Higher  Orders.'  The  MS.  of 
her  la3t  two  works  she  revised  in  her 
eighty-ninth  year,  rejoicing  in  her  still  re- 
tained facility  in  the  Calculus.  The  *  Con- 
nexion* went  through  nine  editions  in 
England,  besides  many  (never  paid  for)  in 
America,  and  German  and  Italian  transla- 
tions. Mrs.  Somerville's  *  Physical  Ge- 
ography *  was  written  after  considerable  de- 


•  Referring    to     her    parting    words : — *  We 
shall  meet  in  heaven,  and  I  will  claim  you  there.* 
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lay — partly  in  Florence,  partly  in  Rome, 
partly  in  Scotland — and  when  it  at  last 
was  ready  to  be  printed,  Humboldt's  *  Cos- 
mos'had  just  appeared,  and  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville  desired  to  destroy  her  manuscript,  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Dr.  Som- 
erville  and  Sir  John  Herschel.  Humboldt 
wrote  to  her  a  charming  letter  (p.  286)  on 
the  occasion.  She  lived  to  see  a  sixth  edi- 
tion of  this  book  demanded,  and  a  great 
number  of  cheap  imitations  of  it  published. 
After  this,  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  after  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, she  withdrew  with  her  daughters 
from  the  happy  social  circle  of  Florence 
and  went  to  live  at  Spezzia — at  that  time  a 
much  smaller  and  quieter  town  than  it  has 
become  since  it  has  been  made  the  Wool- 
wich of  Italy.  Here,  she  says,  I  felt  the 
necessity  of  having  something  to  do,  desul- 
tory reading  being  insufficient  to  interest 
me,  and  as  I  had  always  considered  Chem- 
istry the  weakest  part  of  my  "  Connexion 
of  the  Sciences,"  I  resolved  to  write  it 
anew.'  Her  intention  was  overruled,  how- 
ever, by  the  persuasion  of  her  daughters, 
and  she  set  about  gathering  materials  for 
her  *  Molecular  and  Microscopic  Science ' 
from  the  experiences  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
MM.  Gassiot  and  Pliicher,  and  the  investi- 
gations of  Professor  de  Filippi,  &c.  The 
author  comments  on  this  book  (p.  337) ; 
*  In  writing  it  I  made  a  great  mistake,  and 
repent  it.  Mathematics  are  the  natural 
bent  of  my  mind.  If  I  had  devoted  myself 
exclusively  to  that  subject  I  might  proba- 
bly have  written  something  useful,  as  a 
new  era  has  begun  in  that  science.*  These 
are  mournful  words  as  a  record  of  her  im- 
pressions of  the  last  scientific  work  of  her 
long  career,  but  they  show  the  perfect 
simplicity,  and,  if  we  may  say  it,  humility 
of  mind,  wherewith  Mrs.  Somerville  regard- 
ed her  own  labors.  The  praise  and  honors 
she  had  received  never  for  a  moment  dis- 
turbed the  even  balance  of  her  judgment. 
She  knew  herself  to  be  a  persevering  and 
able  woman  with  a  special  gift  for  mathe- 
matics, when,  in  her  unaided  youth,  every 
member  of  her  family  regarded  her  studies 
with  disapproval  or  contempt;  and  she 
thought  neither  more  nor  less  of  herself 
when  all  Europe  had  recognised  her  as 
holding  a  place  in  the  first  ranks  of  sci- 
ence. 

It  was  not  indeed  in  a  very  tangible  or 
exalted  form  that  the  public  rewards  of 
merit  were  offered  to  her,  although  she  ac- 


cepted such  as  came  with  'gratitude  and 
undisguised  pleasure.  Instead  of  bestow- 
ing exceptional  honors  on.  those  who  have 
achieved  success  in  spite  of  the  exceptional 
difficulties  which  surround  a  woman's  ca- 
reer, the  world  has  always  hitherto  been 
content  to  pay  her  the  compliment  of  as- 
suming her  to  l^e  above  heeding  such  con- 
siderations, and  able  to  make  *  virtue  its 
own  reward '  more  completely  than  men 
are  expected  to  do.  For  nearly  all  Mrs. 
Somerville's  male  friends  and  comrades  in 
scientific  pursuits  there  were  baronies  and 
marquisates  abroad,  and  baronetcies  and 
Orders  at  home;  but  there  does  not  even 
exist  a  recognised  shape  in  which  England 
can  honor  her  daughters  as  she  delights  to 
honor  her  sons. 

The  history  of  the  public  tributes  paid 
from  first  to  last  to  Mrs.  Somerville  may 
be  very  quickly  told.  After  the  appear- 
ance of  her  *  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens ' 
she  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,  at  the  same  time 
with  another  gifted  ,woman  (whose  fame 
has  been  almost  forgotten  in  the  blaze  of 
her  father's  and  brother's  honors),  Caroline 
Herschel ;  and  she  received  letters  of 
thanks  and  praise  from  Whewell,  Herschel, 
&c.  Also,  she  received  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  courteous  announcement  of  a 
pension  of  200/.,  afterwards  raised  by 
Earle  Russell  to  300/.  a  year.  Her  bust, 
by  Chantrey,  was  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  new  East  Indiaman  was 
christened  by  her  name,  and  she  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  several  philosophical  so- 
cieties at  Dublin,  Bristol,  &c.  For  her 
first  edition  of  the  *  Connexion  of  the 
Sciences,'  dedicated  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
Mrs.  Somerville  received  her  Majesty's 
thanks  at  a  drawing-room;  and  another 
copy  she  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess  Victoria,  at 
a  private  audience.  Later  in  life  she  was 
elected  Associate  of  the  College  of  Risur- 
genti,  in  Rome,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arezzo.  Thanks 
to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  she  received 
the  Victoria  Medal  of  the  Geographical 
Society  for  her  *  Physical  Geography ' ;  and 
the  Geographical  Society  of  Florence  pre- 
sented to  her  their  first  gold  medal.  In 
alluding  ^to  this  latter  medal,  she  says — 
*  An  honor  so  unexpected  and  so  far  be- 
yond my  merits,  surprised  and  affected  me 
more  deeply  than  I  can  say'  (p.  349). 
And  again — *  In  the  events  of  my  life  it 
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may  be  seen  how  much  I  have  been  hon- 
ored by  the  scientific  societies  and  uni- 
versities of  Italy.' 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  has  the  pre- 
sent writer  any  pretension,  to  offer  an  esti- 
mate of  the  scientific  value  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  works.  Just  forty  years  ago,  in  the 
99th  number  of  tlie  *  Quarterly  Review,' 
appeared  a  long  and  careful  analysis  of 
her  *  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,'  by  the 
man  best  able  to  measure  its  importance — 
Sir  John  Herschel.  In  this  notice  (re- 
printed in  his  *  Essays,'  1857)  he  makes  the 
following  remarks,  pp.  41-42  : — 

*  Mrs.  Somerville  is  already  advantageously 
known  to  the  philosophical  world  by  her  experi- 
ments on  the  magnetising  influence  of  the  violet 
rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  a  delicate  and  difficult 
subject  of  physical  inquiry,  which  the  rarity  of 
opportunities  for  its  prosecution,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  our  climate,  will  allow  no  one  to  study 
in  this  country,  except  at  a  manifest  disadvantage. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  feeble, 
although  unequivocal,  indication  of  magnetism 
which  she  undoubtedly  obtained  should  have  been 
regarded  by  many  as  insufficient  to  decide  the 
question  at  issue.  To  us  their  evidence  appears 
of  considerable  weight,  but  it  is  more  to  our  im- 
mediate purpose  to  notice  here  the  simple  and 
rational  manner  in  which  the  experiments  were 
conducted,  and  the  perfect  freedom  from  all  pre- 
tension or  affected  embarrassment  in  their  state- 
ment. The  same  simplicity  of  character  and  con- 
duct, the  same  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
vanity  or  affectation,  pervades  the  present  work. 
In  the  pursuit  of  her  object,  and  in  the  commend- 
able wish  to  embody  her  acquired  knowledge  in  a 
usefu\  vand  instructive  form  for  others,  she  seems 
entirely  to  nave  lost  sight  of  herself;  and  although 
in  the  perfect  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
powers  fully  adequate  to  meet  every  exigency  of 
her  arduous  undertaking,  it  never  appears  to  have 
suggested  itself  to  her  mind  that  the  possession  of 
such  powers  by  a  person  of  her  sex  is  in  itself  extra- 
ordinary or  remarkable.  We  find,  accordingly, 
nothing  in"  the  present  work,  beyond  the  name  in 
the  title-page,  to  remind  us  of  its  coming  from  a 
female  hand.  .  .  .  We  are  neither  called  on 
to  make  allowances,  nor  do  we  find  any  to  make. 
On  the  contrary,  we  know  not  the  geometer  in 
this  country  who  might  not  congratulate  himself 
on  the  execution  of  such  a  work.  .  .  .  We 
have,  indeed,  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  con- 
sider it  by  far  the  best  condensed  view, of  the 
Newtonian  pliilosophy  which  has  appeared.* 

Of  Mrs.  Somerville's  other  works  num- 
berless reviews  have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
peared, all,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  more 
or  less  laudatory.  The  *  Connexion  of  the 
Sciences  '  and  *  Physical  Geography,'  ob- 
tained the  more  important  testimony  of 
being  very  widely  adopted  as  text-books  in  a 
great  number  of  public  colleges  (we  believe, 
Sandhurst  amongst  others),  and  the  latter 
has  been  quite  recently  placed  among  the 


class-books  of  the  Government  schools  in 
Bengal.  It  is,  however,  the  inevitable 
destiny  of  all  scientific  works  to  pass  gra- 
dually from  the  rank  of  expositions  of  the 
latest  results  of  living  knowledge  into  that 
of  historical  monuments  of  the  science  of 
the  past — lines  of  fossil  shell-beach,  telling 
of  seas  now  thundering  far  away.  Some 
such  works,  like  Mrs.  Somerville's  *  Geo- 
graphy '  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  admirable 
*  Elements  of  Geology,'  are,  by  their  plan, 
susceptible  of  receiving  almost  indefinitely 
additions  and  modifications  through  suc- 
cessive editions,  and  thus  naturally  con- 
tinue for  a  whole  generation  to  hold  their 
place  in  *  the  foremost  files  of  time.' 
Others,  like  the  *  Connexion,'  are  less,suited 
for  modification,  or  would  require  it  on  too 
many  points  to  make  anything  less  than  a 
complete  recast  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
a  fresh  edition  after  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  ground  plan 
of  this  latter  work  is  in  itself  in  some  de- 
gree defective,  belonging  rather  to  the 
older  and  superficial,  than  to  the  newer 
and  more  organic,  method  of  classification 
of -the  sciences.  Being  addressed  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  it  is  also  necessarily  im- 
perfectly suited  to  the  use  of  either  the 
advanced  student  or  the  beginner.  The 
result  of  sohtary  study,  and  consequent 
ignorance  of  the  different  grades  of  minds 
whom  she  addressed,  was  that  Mrs.  Som- 
erville's writings,  while  always  sound,  in 
science,  were  alternately  easy  enough  for 
a  schoolboy's  comprehension  and  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  cause  first-rate  mathe- 
maticians, like  Dr.  Whewell,  to  complain 
laughingly,  that  *when  ladies  wrote  stiff 
books  they  had  no  pity  on  people's  stu- 
pidity; Mrs.  Somerville's  works  were  so 
hard ! '  Looking  back  on  them  as  a  whole, 
we  feel  that  her  life's  labors,  though  un- 
fortunately not  directed  (after  her  first 
book)  in  the  channel  wherein  her  powers 
would  have  attained  their  maximum  of 
utility,  must  yet  have  done  vast  service  by 
opening  the  wonders  of  the  universe  to 
the  minds  of  thousands  of  readers.  Her 
own  idea  of  the  aim  of  study  was  surely 
fulfilled,  through  her  writings,  to  many 
who  without  them  had  never  risen  into 
such  upper  air. 

*  The  contemplation  of  the  works  of  creation 
elevates  the  mind  to  the  admiration  of  whatever 
is  great  and  noble,  accomplishing  the  object  of 
study,  which,  in  the  language  of  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh, is  **  to  inspire  the  love  of  truth,  of  wisdom. 
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of  beauty,  especially  of  goodness,  the  highest 
beauty,"  and  of  that  Supreme  and  Eternal  Mind 
which  contains  all  truth  and  wisdom,  all  beauty 
and  goodness.  By  the  love  or  delightful  contem- 
plation of  these  transcendant  aims,  for  their  own 
sake  only,  the  mind  of  man  is  raised  from  low 
and  perishable  things,  and  prepared  for  his  high 
destiny.'* 

What  Mrs.  Somerville  might  have 
achieved  had  she  devoted  her  powers  ex- 
clusively to  mathematics,  and  especially 
had  those  power  received  early  and  regu- 
lar training,  it  is  of  course  impossible  now 
to  tell.  As  Mr.  Proctor,  in  the  generous 
estimate  of  her  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  observes, — 

•  There  is  scarcely  a  line  of  her  writings  which 
does  not,  while  showing  what  she  was,  suggest 
thoughts  of  what  she  might  have  been  .... 
It  is  certain  that  no  department  of  mathematical 
research  was  beyond  her  powers,  and  that  in  any 
she  could  have  done  original  work.  In  mere 
mental  grasp,  few  men  have  probably  surpassed 
her ;  but  the  thorough  training,  the  scholarly  dis- 
cipline, which  can  alone  give  to  the  mind  the 
power  of  advapcing  beyond  the  point  up  to  which 
It  has  followed  the  guidance  of  others,  had  un- 
fortunately been  denied  to  her.  Accordingly, 
while  her  writings  show  her  power  and  her  tho- 
rough mastery  of  the  instruments  of  mathematical 
research,  they  are  remarkable  less  for  their  actual 
value — thougli  that  value  is  great — than  as  indi- 
cating what,  under  happier  auspices,  she  might 
have  accomplished.* — P.  12. 

But   as   Sir   Henry  Holland    has  said, 

*  Mrs.  Somerville  was  not  only  a  woman 
of  science.  Scotland  is  proud  of  having 
produced  a  Crichton — she  may  be  proud 
also  in  having  given  birthplace  to  Mary 
Somerville.*  To  the  social  and  artistic 
aspects  of  her  life  we  now  turn,  as  more 
properly  our  subject  in  the  present  review 
of  her  *  Recollections/ 

There  is  a  once  familiar  juvenile  poem 
which  sets  forth  all  the  delightful  things 
we  might  have  known  and  done  *  if  we 
had  just  been  born  three  thousand  years 
ago.'  Some  resemblance  to  the  moral  of 
these  verses  would  perhaps  be  found  in 
any  reflections  we  might  be  tempted  to 
make  regarding  the  wonderful  number  of 
interesting  people  with  whom  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  her 
life.  Had  we  *just  been^born'  only  eight 
years  short  of  a  century  ago,  we  might  have 
seen  and  known  not  a  few  able  and  re- 
markable   persons.      There    is    however 

*  knowing'  and  *  knowing*  in  such  acquain- 
tance, and  when  Mrs.  Somerville  entered 

*  *  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  Mechanism 
of  the  Heavens. 


the  circle  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of  her 
day,  it  was  to  enjoy  that  high  privilege  as  it 
was  by  no  means  vouchsafed  to  outsiders 
to  do.  She  was  at  all  times  a  very  charm- 
ing and  suggestive  companion,  and  her 
great  capabilities  for  giving  and  receiving 
social  pleasure,  were  by  no  means  baulked 
by  the  chances  of  life.  A  whole  galaxy 
of  stars  passed  across  the  field  of  her  vision 
during  her  long  peaceful  watch.  Walter 
Scott,  Brewster,  Home,  Joanna  Baillie, 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Fry,  Hallam,  Sis- 
mondi,  Milman,  Schlegel,  Brougham,  La- 
fayette, Cavour,  La  Place,  Cuvier,  Arago, 
Biot,  Humboldt,  Wollaston,  Young,  Fara- 
day, Herschel,  Lyell,  Sedgwick,  Whewell, 
Babbage,  De  Candolle,  Rosse,  Sabine,  Tyn- 
dall,  Canova,Thorwaldsen,  Gibson,  Moore, 
the  Brownings,  Mackintosh,  Holland,  the 
Napiers,  John  Stuart  Mill;  these  formed 
only  a  portion  of  the  names  on  the  *  Gol- 
den Book  *  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  memory. 
By  all  of  them,  we  may  safely  say,  she  was 
liked  and  respected,  and  by  many  tenderly  ^ 
beloved;  while  her  own  feelings — espe- 
cially for  those  who  shared  her  scientific 
pursuits — were  not  merely  free  from  the 
shadow  of  jealousy  or  rivalry  (such  senti- 
ments never,  seem  to  have  been  compre- 
hensible to  her),  but  full  of  warm  enthusi- 
asm for  their  achievements.  To  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  particular,  she  was  profoundly 
attached.  *I  think  now,*  she  wrote  to 
her  daughter,  during  her  last  visit  to  Col- 
lin gwood,  *  as  I  have  always  done,  that 
Sir  J  ohn  is  by  much  the  highest  and  finest 
character  I  have  ever  met.'  When  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  her,  she  records : 
*  I  am  deeply  grieved  and  shaken  by  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Herschel.  In  him  I 
have  lost  a  dear  and  affectionate  friend, 
whose  advice  was  invaluable,  and  his  so- 
ciety a  charm.  None  but  those  who  have 
lived  in  his  house  can  imagine  the  bright- 
ness and  happiness  of  his  domestic  life* 
(p.  362).  Even  to  those  whose  course 
merely  crossed  her  orbit  accidentally,  and 
for  a  brief  period,  Mrs.  Somerville's  ready 
sympathy  and  friendliness  were  open.  It 
is  interesting  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five- 
and-thirty  years,  to  read  the  mutual  remi- 
niscences of  a  night  journey  in  a  coach  to 
Scotland,  recorded  alike  by  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, in  her  *  Recollections,'  and  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  kindly  permitted  us  to 
use  the  MS.  notes  of  the  like  occurrence, 
entered  at  the  time  in  his  journal.  Mrs. 
Somerville  says : — 
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*  Somerville  and  I  went  to  Scotland.  We  had 
travelled  all  night  in  the  mail  coach,  and  when  it 
became  light,  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  car- 
riage said  to  Somerville,  "  Is  not  the  lady  oppo- 
site to  me  Mrs.  Somerville,  whose  bust  I  saw  at 
Chantrey's?"  The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Sopwith, 
civil  engineer  at  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  surveyor  of 
an  extensive  mineral  district  of  argentiferous  lead. 
He  travelled  faster  than  we  did,  and  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Newckstlc  he  was  waiting  to  take  us  to 
his  house,  where  we  were  hospitably  received  by 
Mrs.  Sopwith.  His  conversation  was  highly  in- 
teresting, and  to  him  I  was  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation while  writing  on  Physical  Geography. 
Many  years  after  he  and  Mrs.  Sopwith  came  to 
see  me  at  Naples,  which  gave  me  much  pleasure. 
He  was  unlike  any  other  traveller  I  ever  met  with, 
so  profound  and  original  were  his  observations.'* 

Mr.  Sopwith,  F.R.S.,  on  his  side,  records 
in  his  journal : — 

'Thursday,  September  14th,  1837. 

*  Travelling  northwards  from  London  in  the 
Edinburgh  mail,  an  elderly,  stout  gentleman,  a 
lady,  and  a  young  gentleman,  were  my  compan- 
ions. .  .  .  bome  circumstances,  chiefly  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  bust  I  had  so  oftened  ad- 
mired at  Chantrey's,  led  me  to  conjecture  that  the 
lady  was  no  other  than  the  far-famed  Mary  Som- 
erville. .  .  .  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and 
unassuming  than  the  manners  and  conversation 
of  this  highly  gifted  lady.  The  interest  of  her 
countenance  chiefly  consists  in  an  agreeable,  com- 
placent, and  highly  intellectual  expression.  On 
the  following  day  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  partake  of  such  hospitality 
as  1  could  offer.  .  .  .  She  expressed  herself 
as  much  pleased  with  the  arrangements  of  my 
writing-cal)inet,  and  exhibited  great  admiration 
at  the  application  of  isometrical  drawing  to  geo- 
logy ancl  mining,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the 
isograph  and  projecting  rulers,  &c.' 

Thirty-three  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Sop- 
with records  his  evening  with  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville, at  Naples : — 

''March  14M,  1870. — One  of  my  chief  objects,' 
he  notes,  *  in  visiting  Naples  was  to  visit  Mrs. 
Somerville,  and  most  amply  was  this  carried  out. 
Very  imperfect  is  the  homage  which  any  words  of 
mine  can  express  compared  with  the  mward  re- 
spect and  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  her.* 

The  conversation  (as  often  happened 
when  Mrs.  Somerville  was  in  the  company 
of  thoroughly  congenial  friends)  turned  on 
the  possibilities  of  a  future  life,  and  after 
expressing  her  agreement  with  the  senti- 
ment on  an  Italian  tomb,  *  Death  to  the 
wise  is  the  evening  of  a  pleasant  day,'  she 
discussed  with  her  visitor,  in  detail,  the 
conception  of  a  soul  freed  from  the  physi- 
cal limitations  of  the  body,  and  endowed 
with  fresh  power  of  perception,  with  speed 
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quicker  than  light,  and  powers  of  observa- 
tion of  parallel  rays. 

Next  to  her  profound  attachment  to 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Mrs.  Somerville's 
warmest  friendships,  outside  the  Hmits  of 
her  own  family,  were  with  her  own  sex  ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  in  the  letters 
published  in  this  volume,  the  record  of  the 
proud  and  tender  affection  with  which  the 
first  women  of  her  day  regarded  her  and 
her  scientific  achievements.  *  My  dear 
Mary   Somerville,'    says    Joanna    Baillie, 

*  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  and 
that  she  so  calls  me.  I  could  say  much 
on  this  point,  but  I  dare  not  .  .  .  The 
pride  I  have  in  thinking  of  you  as  a  philo- 
sopher and  a  woman  cannot  be  exceeded ' 
(p.  267).  *  You  receive  great  honors,  my 
dear  friend,' wrote  Mrs.  Marcet  (p.  211), 

*  but  that  which  you  confer  on  our  sex  is 
still  greater.'  *  You  should  have  had  my 
grateful  and  humble  thanks,'  says  Miss 
Edgeworth,  *  long  ago  for  the  favor,  .the 
honor,  you  did  rtie  by  sending  me  that 
"  Preliminary  Dissertation,"  but  that  I 
wished  to  read  it  over  and  ovei  again' 
(p.  207).  Among  Italian  ladies  the  enthu- 
siasm she  excited  sometimes  resulted  in  a 
fervent  life-long  friendship,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Marchesa  Teresa  Doria  {nata  Du- 
razzo)  of  Genoa,  who  spent  a  large  part 
of  each  year  near  her ;  and,  in  that  of  the 
Countess  Bon-Brenzoni,  who,  having 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  her,  addressed 
to  her  a  book  of  poetry,  and  wrote  hoping 
that  *  Ella  si  riccordi  di  me  siccome  di  una 
persona,  chi  sebbene  lontana  fisicamente, 
le  e  sempre  vicina  coll'  animo  nei  senti- 
menti  della  piii  affetuosa  venerazione '  (p. 
298).  Everything  which  women  achieved, 
the  writings  of  her  own  contemporaries. 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Marcet,  the  ar- 
tistic success  of  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Ro- 
sa Bonheur,  the  degrees  gained  in  Paris 
by  Mdlle.  Chenu,  excited  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's ready  sympathy.  She  records 
among  the  last  pages  of  her  *  Recollec- 
tions '  each  effort  which  was  then  making 
for  women's  advancement.  *  Age  has  not 
abated  my  zeal  for  the  emancipation  of 
my  sex  from  unreasonable  prejudice,  too 
prevalent  in  Britain,  against  a  literary  and 
scientific  education  for  women.  I  joined 
in  a  petition  to  the  Senate  of  London 
University,  praying  that  degrees  might  be 
granted  to  women,  but  it  was  rejected.  I 
have  also  frequently  signed  petitions  to 
Parliament   for   the  female   suffrage,  and 
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have  the  honor  now  to  be  a  member  of 
the  General  Committee  for  Women  Suf- 
frage in  London'  (p.  345).  Miss  Somer- 
ville  adds,  *  She  hailed  the  establishment 
of  the  Ladies'  College  at  Girton  as  a  great 
step  in  the  true  direction,  and  one  which 
could  not  fail  to  obtain  most  important  re- 
sults.' To  this  institution  her  daughters, 
with  the  generous  desire  to  carry  out  her 
wishes,  have,  we  are  informed,  presented 
the  whole  of  her  valuable  library  of  scien- 
tific works,  which  will  occupy  a  case  apart, 
surmounted  by  the  bust  which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  this  volume. 

The  vulgar  prejudice  which  makes  peo- 
ple expect  an  intellectual  woman  to  be  a 
slattern  in  her  dress,  and  to  despise  such 
sublunary  things  as  flowers,  furniture,  and 
a  delicate  table,  is  an  amusing  instance  of 
the  construction  of  an  ideal  creature  out 
of  the  moral  consciousness,  irrespective  of 
a  single  glance  at  nature.  We  are  almost 
weary  of  the  continual  surprise  expressed 
by  Mrs.  Somerville's  earlier  contempora- 
ries at  the  fact  that  she  was  always  neatly 
and  becomingly  dressed,  and  that  her  ta- 
ble was  somewhat  exceptionally  well 
served.  It  would  really  appear  as  if  they 
thought  it  a  law  of  nature  that  habits  of 
mental  order  should  tend  to  produce  bodi- 
ly slovenliness,  and  that  the  feminine  in- 
tellect (unlike  the  elephant's  trunk  and  the 
British  House  of  Commons),  when  able  to 
*  rend  the  oak,'  is  necessarily  incapacitated 
from  *  picking  up  a  needle.'  The  simple 
truth,  of  course,  is  that,  both  as  regards 
men  and  women,  exceptional  mental  pow- 
ers of  any  kind  are  not  so  many  deduc- 
tions from  manliness  or  womanliness,  but 
the  surplus  and  crown  of  more  complete 
manliness  in  the  man  and  womanliness  in 
the  woman.  A  finely  developed  brain,  a 
large  and  powerfully  acting  heart  supply- 
ing it  with  sufficient  blood  for  strenuous 
work,  and  sound  lungs  which  purify  such 
blood — these,  we  now  know,  are  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  all  high  and  long-sus- 
tained mental  labor  and  well-balanced  in- 
tellectual powers.  Is  it  at  all  less  certain 
that  the  moral  conditions  of  the  same 
labor  and  powers  must  likewise  be  healthy 
development  of  the  affections  and  tastes  ? 
Exceptions  there  are,  of  course,  when  the 
abnormal  development  of  some  particular 
faculty  in  a  man  seems  to  have  drained 
away  all  the  sap  from  the  other  branches 
of  his  manhood,  like  those  phenomena  of 
calculating  boys,  who  are  in  other  matters 


than  their  special  gift  dull  or  imbecile. 
But  force  diffused  with  some  approxima- 
tion to  equability,  must  be  the  rule  of  true 
genius  ;  and  even  the  pedestal  of  a  *  heal- 
thy animalism '  must  support  the  grandest 
ideal  of  man.  With  regard  to  woman's 
intellectual  powers,  it  is,  we  suspect,  the 
frequent  explanation  of  their  failure  that 
they  lack  such  a  basis ;  and  the  actual  fact 
(which  may  be  observed  by  any  one  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  open  his  eyes)  is, 
that  women  who  have  attained  any  kind 
of  eminence  in  literary,  scientific,  or  artis- 
tic work,  are  more  than  usually  prone  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  beauty  and  order  of 
their  houses,  and  to  love  flowers  and  ani- 
mals, and  everything  which  the  typical 
Eve  should  bring  about  her  to  *  dress  and 
keep'  the  Eden  of  Home.  We  could 
name,  in  a  moment,  a  score  of  female 
writers  and  artists  of  whom  this  dictum 
holds  good,  and  if  we  desired,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  point  to  an  ill-kept  house,  where 
the  dust  lies  thick  on  the  tables  and  win- 
dows, and  the  flowers  (if  any  there  be)  re- 
main decaying  in  their  vases,  and  the 
breakfasts  and  dinners  attain  the  maximum 
of  expense  with  the  minimum  of  good 
eating,  we  should  infallibly  seek  it  in  the 
domain  of  some  lady  who  rarely  reads, — 
and  could  not  write — a  book;  and  who 
assures  all  her  friends  that  she  considers 

*  woman's  proper  sphere '  to  be  the  Home ; 
and  that  she  *  means  her  daughters  to  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  their  domestic  du- 
ties' — like  herself.  In  one  great  house- 
hold detail,  indeed,  there  is  an  obvious 
physiological  connection  between  the 
strong  mental  work,  which.  Dr.  Carpenter 
tells  us,  requires  higher  living  than  any 
muscular  labor,  and  the  taste  for  well- 
earned  food.  Our  hope  that  women  will 
at  last  wipe  away  their  standing  reproach 
of  ignorance  and  carelessness  about  this 
part  of  their  natural  duty  is  founded,  not 
so  much  on  the  chance  of  an  increase  of 
forced  attention,  as  of  an  improved  taste. 

*  B esprit  iie  saurait  joiier  long-temps  le  per- 
sonnage  du  cocur^  and  so  long  as  a  woman 
really  does  not  know  if  it  be  boiled  mut- 
ton or  roast  pheasant  which  she  puts  into 
her  mouth,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  by 
dint  of  conscientiousness  she  will  provide  a 
good  dinner. 

Madame    de    Stael,   it   was   said,   was 

*  welcomed  wherever  she  travelled,  pre- 
ceded by  her  reputation  and  followed  by 
her  cook.'     Mrs.   Somerville  was  at  no 
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period  of  her  life  rich  enough  to  keep  a 
cordon  bleu  in  her  kitchen,  and  probably 
would  not  have  thought  fit  to  spend  her 
money  in  doing  so  had  she  possessed  it. 
Her  *  Recollections '  tell  us,  however,  that 
she  learned  the  Fine  Art  of  Cookery  in 
her  youth,  and  the  reminiscences  of  her 
friends  seem  particularly  vivid  concerning 
the  table  to  which  she  invited  them  in 
Hanover  Square  and  at  Chelsea.  The 
*  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens '  never  kept 
her  so  far  above  the  clouds  as  not  to  see 
and  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  feel  all  that  was 
around  her  on  earth.  Birds  were  her  un- 
failing pets,  and  on  the  pretty  Parisian 
caps  which  surmounted  the  wise  and  vene- 
rable head,  her  guests  often  smiled  to  see 
her  mountain  sparrow  perched  in  his 
glory.  A  pertinacious  little  white  Pome- 
ranian also  had  his  full  share  of  affection 
from  the  *  Padrona  ;  *  and,  indeed,  every 
animal  with  which  she  came  in  contact 
excited  her  interest.  We  have  heard  her 
describing  a  recent  visit  to  a  travelling 
menagerie  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  child 
taken  for  the  first  time  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  Nor  was  she  so  far  above  the 
feminine  concerns  of  dress  as  to  be  indiffe- 
rent whether  silks  were  rich  and  soft,  or 
lace  and  muslins  of  the  most  delicate 
kinds.  With  regard  to  lace,  indeed,  she 
was  herself  an  admirable  maker  and 
mender,  and  some  specimens  of  her  work 
might  be  exhibited  as  curiosities.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  young  lady,  who,  while  stop- 
ping at  Mrs.  Somerville's  house,  had  the 
misfortune  to  tear  some  particularly  fine 
old  point.  Naturally,  the  last  person  in 
the  world  she  would  have  applied  to  for 
aid  was  her  hostess;  but  the  Misses  So- 
merville  observed  at  once,  *  Oh,  never 
mind  ;  when  mamma  has  done  what  she  is 
about  she  will  mend  it  for  you  so  that  you 
will  not  see  where  it  was  torn.'  So  the 
visitor  watched  *  mamma,'  who  happened 
to  be  solving  some  terrible  problem,  and 
when  that  was  over,  needed  to  write  a 
letter  of  thanks  for  some  honor  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Business  done,  Mrs. 
Somerville  dropped  her  pen  knd  donned 
her  thimble  (spectacles  she  never  used  or 
needed),  and  in  brief  time  returned  the 
lace  most  delicately  and  perfectly  re- 
paired. Another  of  her  accomplishments 
was  Music.  As  we  have  seen,  she  de- 
scribes-herself  as  *  thumping '  the  piano  in 
youth ;  but  the  superfluous  energy  so  ex- 
pended  ere  long  gave  place  to  a  very 


sweet  touch,  and  her  taste  was  at  all  times 
excellent,  and  formed  on  the  best  school. 
As  Beethoven  was  her  Prophet  in  music,  - 
so  were  Shakespeare,  Dante,  and  -^schy- 
lus  in  poetry.  All  her  life  she  continued 
at  intervals  to  read  these  great  books, 
which  most  of  us  are  contented  to  study 
once  for  all ;  nor  did  her  mind,  playful 
and  childlike  as  it  was,  ever  seem  inchned 
to  beg  off  the  severer  for  the  lighter  verse, 
or  ask  that  the  reading  should  be — 

*  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime, 
Whose  trampling  footsteps  echo 
Down  the  corridors  of  time.'  . 

And,  lastly,  Mrs.  Somerville  was  a  very 
fair  Landscape-painter,  and  from  her 
youth,  when  good  old  Hugh  Bbir  paid 
her  his  elaborate  old-world  compliments 
for  having  *  contributed  to  his  entertain- 
ment' by  the  loan  of  her  sketches, — till 
her  last  summer  at  Sorrento,  she  continued, 
whenever  other  occupation  grew  slack,  to 
betake  herself  to  her  brush  and  painted 
original  pictures  in  oils  from  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  One  such  picture  be- 
fore the  writer  now,  represents  a  lovely 
bit  of  Italian  woodland,  with  a  village 
crowning  an  adjacent  height;  just  one  of 
the  scenes  of  peace  and  sweetness  on  which 
her  eye  and  mind  delighted  to  dwell. 

In  Politics  Mrs.  Somerville  had  early 
thrown  herself — chiefly  from  disgust  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  press-gang  system  and  the 
inhuman  severities  of  the  criminal  code — 
into  the  Liberal  camp.  Her  friends  be- 
longed almost  exclusively  to  the  party  re- 
presented in  England  by  Lord  Brougham 
and  Lord  Russell.  But  the  Liberalism  of 
18 13,  or  of  1823,  is  not  very  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Conservatism  of 
1873;  and  Mrs.  Somerville's  political  as- 
pirations certainly  never  went  in  the  di- 
rection of  that  really  Radical  Reform 
which  would  plant  the  social  tree  with  its 
roots  uppermost.  Speaking  of  American 
affairs,  she  wrote  to  a  friend:.*  In  a  Re- 
public the  uneducated,  or  less  educated, 
being  the  most  numerous,  must  take  the 
lead ; '  and,  as  regarded  the  country  of 
her  adoption,  while  she  took  the  most 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  successive 
changes  which  led  up  to  the  unity  of  Italy, 
her  sympathies  were  wholly  with  the 
Royalist  and  Constitutional  side ;  the 
*  Reds '  being,  in  her  opinion,  no  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  *  Neri.'  She  lent  her  name 
gladly  to  public  movements  at  home  and 
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abroad  having  for  their  object  the  higher 
education  and  removal  of  the  political 
*  disabilities  of  women,  and  the  suppression 
of  cruelty  to  animals.  The  occasion,  in- 
deed, on  which  she  displayed  the  greatest 
zeal,  and  endeavored  most  zealously  to 
employ  her  influence,  was  in  an  attempt 
made  a  few  years  ago  to  shame  down  the 
practice  of  vivisection  at  the  Specola  in 
Florence.*  Her  feelings  on  this  subject 
were  painfully  vivid,  and,  with  all  her  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  Science,  she  never  fail- 
ed to  recognize  the  truth  that  the  pursuit 
of  it  at  the  cost  of  the  torture  of  innocent 
animals  is*  a  hateful  crime.  The  formation 
of  the  new  Societd  Protettrice  degli  Animali^ 
set  on  foot  mainly  by  the  unwearied  ex- 
ertions of  the  Countess  Gertrude  Baldelli, 
of  Florence,  and  Lady  Paget,  was  an 
event  she  hailed  with  delight  in  the  last 
months  of  her  Hfe. 

There  remains  but  one  subject  touch- 
ing Mrs.  Somerville's  character  on  which 
it  behoves  us  to  speak — the  religious  feel- 
ings which,  as  her  daughter  tells  us,  were 
the  *  mainspring  of  her  life.*  As  she  ever 
maintained  regarding  them,  however,  that 
sacred  reserve  which  St.  Gregory  affirms 
was  intended  to  be  typified  by  *  the  lid,  or 
covering,'  ordained  to  be  kept  on  every 
vessel  of  the  Temple  of  old,  we  shall  but 
distantly  approach  the  theme.  Mrs. 
Somerville  was  brought  up  in  the  Calvi- 
nism of  the  Kirk  in  its  iron  days,  when 
such  an  event  as  an  invitation  to  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  to  preach  in  Grey  Friars' 
Church  would  have  seemed  as  little  proba- 
ble as  that  the  Pope  should  have  request- 
ed Dr.  Gumming  to  honor  with  his  pre- 
sence the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  For 
the  form  of  worship  of  this  church  of  her 
childhood  she  retained  that  tender  pre- 
ference which  is  often  to  devotional  minds 
what  the  love  of  our  childhood's  home  is 
to  us  all ;  and  we  learn  that  it  was  by  a 
minister  of  this  old  Scotch  Kirk  (the 
Reverend  Mr.  Buscarlet)  that  the  last  rites 
were  performed  over  her  grave  in  the 
beautiful  Campo  Santo  Inglese  outside  the 
Porta  Capuana  at  Naples.  But  the  stern 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Catechism, 
the  narrow  liberalism  then  almost  univer- 
sally predominant,   seem   to   have    been 


*  The  effort  unhappily  failed,  and  we  learn  with 
disgust  that  the  autnoritics  of  the  city  now  actual- 
ly hand  over  to  the  operator  all  the  unhappy  stray 
aogs  found  in  the  streets  by  the  police. 


brushed  away  even  in  the  morning  of  life 
from  her  path — rather,  as  it  were,  by  the 
mere  momentum  of  her  onward  course, 
towards  the  True  and  the  Good,  than,  as 
happens  more  often,  with  painful  and  la- 
borious struggles,  torn  hands,  and  bleeding 
feet.  *Her  constant  prayer,'  says  her 
daughter,  *was  for  light  and  truth;'  nor 
was  that  prayer  unheard. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  now  to  re- 
alise— so  fast  has  the  world  travelled — how 
much  there  remained  of  prejudice  fifty 
years  ago  wherewith  a  mind  endued  with 
such  piety  might  have  to  contend.  Even 
so  late  as  the  first  publication  of  her  *  Phy- 
sical Geography '  that  very  simple  and  un- 
pretending resume  of  the  actual  'results  of 
discovery  caused  its  authoress  to  be  pubHc- 
ly  attacked  in  a  form  to  which  only  an 
arch-heresiarch  in  these  days  could  be  ex- 
posed.    *The  contests,'  she  says  (p.  129), 

*  concerning  the  enormous  geological  peri- 
ods during  which  the  formation  of  the 
globe  had  extended  were  very  keen  and 
lasted  long.  After  I  had  published  my 
work  on  "  Physical  Geography"  I  was 
preached  against  by  name  in  York  Cathe- 
dral' Probably  her  position  in  these  latter 
days  among  men  of  science  would  be 
deemed  almost  an  exceptionally  conserva- 
tive one — maintaining,  as  she  ever  did, 
unwavering  faith  in  God  and  Immortality, 
and  delighting  to  refer  everything  good 
and  beautiful  in  creation  to  that  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Love  whose  consideration 
more  modern  philosophy  seems  by  prefe- 
rence to  leave  outside  the  bounds  it  has 
prescribed  for  itself.  As  Newton,  when  he 
had  finished  his  subHme  exposition  of  the 
Theory  of  Gravitation   in  the  *  Principia,' 

*  burst  into  the  infinite  and  knelt,'  so  in  her 
humbler  walk  in  his,  and  La  Place's  foot- 
steps, Mrs.  Somerville  allowed  no  treatise 
on  natural  science  to  pass  from  her  hands 
without  some  such  reverent  sign  as  men 
pay  when  they  have  entered  a  church. 
Telescope  and  microscope  each  admitted 
her  into  a  new  Temple,  and  from  the  *  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation'  to  her  *  Mechanism  of 
the  Heavens,'  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted  one  noble  passage,  to  the  motto 
she  chose  for  her  *  Molecular  and  Micro- 
scopic Science : '  *  Dens  magnus  in  magnis, 
maximiis  in  minimis^  she  entered  and 
quitted  it  with  bowed  head  and  humble 
steps.  To  her  the  idea  (now,  alas,  fa- 
mihar  enough  to  us  all)  of  writing  a  book 
about   Nature  and  ignoring  God,  would 
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have  seemed  fantastic  as  that  of  writing 
her  accounts  to  her  children  of  her  visits 
to  Abbotsford  or  Collingwood,  and  care- 
fully omitting  to  mention  therein  Scott  or 
Herschel.  *  It  is  deplorable  and  incon- 
ceivable,' slie  wrote  to  a  friend  just  before 
her  death,  *  how  men  cdn  believe  that  the 
glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  earth,  is  not  the  work  of  Deity.' 

The  long  evening  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
life  was  one  of  happiness  only  overclouded 
at  intervals  as  husband,  son,  and  friend, 
dropped  away  from  the  circle  of  love  and 
sympatliy  in  which  she  dwelt.     Her  abode 
in  Italy  (entirely  her  own  choice),  if  it  de- 
prived her  necessarily  of  some  of  the  intel- 
lectual enjoyments  of  England,  yet  permit- 
ted her  modest  income  to  supply  all  such 
luxuries  as  her  age  and  tastes  required,  and 
if  the  account  which  she  gives  in  these 
*  Recollections '  of  her  summers  with  her 
daughters  in  their  Villeggiaiuras  in  Sorren- 
to and  Albano,  and  her  winters  in  Florence 
and  Naples,  do  not  convince  the  reader 
that  she  was  thoroughly  happy  in  Italy, 
his  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  enjoy- 
ment which  the  world  offers  to  an  aged 
woman  must  be  lofty  indeed.     Friends  she 
always  had  around  her,  and  from  time  to 
time  visitors  from  the  busy  EngHsh  world 
of  literature,  politics,   and   science,   with 
whom  she  would  converse  for  hours  with 
delight  and  animation.     An  evening  with 
Professor  Tyndall   or  Dean  Stanley  was 
marked  with  a  white  stone,  nor  did  she 
fail  to  be  gratified  by  the  kind  telegram  of 
the   Prince   and  Princess  of  Wales,  that 
their  chief  regret    in  relinquishing  their 
journey  to  Naples  was  that  they  should 
miss  seeing  her.     Of  the  reverential  affec- 
tion of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Woronzovv  Greig  (who  sent  her 
continually  each  litde  luxury  she  cared  for 
from  England),  and  of  the  entire  devotion 
of  her  daughters'  lives  to  her  happiness, 
this  is   hardly  the  place  to   speak.     Her 
own  *  Recollections  '  sufficiently  testify  to 
the  facts.     Nor  in  picturing  her  later  years 
must  we  forget  the  attached  servants  who 
made  of  her  apartments,  in  a  vast  Italian 
palace,  always  a  real  home.     To  see  her 
good  Luigi  carrying  the  light  burden  of 
his   beloved   *Padrona'  in  his  arms  up- 
stairs from  her  carriage,  or  bringing  her 
early  breakfast  and  arranging  her  pillows 
in  the  morning,  was  to  witness  a  relation 
which,  could  it  be  oftener  realised,  would 
make  life  considerably  more  pleasant  than 
New  Series.— Vol,  XIX.,  No.  4 


many  a  millionaire  finds  it  with  a  whole 
train  of  mercenary  servants. 

At  last,  as  she  herself  describes  it  very 
touchingly,  the  *  Blue  Peter '  of  the  old 
Admiral's  daughter  was  lifted  to  the  mast 
head;  and  she  waited  patiently,  full  of 
faith  and  hope,  for  the  signal  of  departure. 

*  Deeply  sensible,'  she  writes,  *  of  my  utter 
unworthiness,  and  profoundly  grateful  for 
the  innumerable  blessings  I  have  received, 
I  trust  in  the  infinite  mercy  of  my  Al- 
mighty Creator.'  Three  years  before  she 
had  written :  *  In  the  blessed  hope  of 
meeting  again  with  my  beloved  husband 
and  children,  and  those  who  were  and  are 
dear  to  me  on  earth,  I  think  of  death  with 
composure  and  perfect  confidence  in  the 
mercy  of  God.  Yet  to  me  who  am  afraid 
to  sleep  alone  of  a  stormy  night,  or  even  to 
sleep  comfortably  any  night  unless  some 
one  is  near,  it  is  a  fearful  thought  that  my 
spirit  must  enter  that  new  state  quite 
alone.'  But  it  seemed  as  if,  while  the  sun 
sunk  slowly  down,  the  light  grew  yet 
brighter  and  more  serene.  *  Her  mind,' 
says  her  daughter,  *  was  constantly  occu- 
pied with  thoughts  of  religion,  and  she 
lifted  her  heart  yet  more  frequently  to  that 
good  Father  whom  she  had  loved  so  fer- 
vently all  her  life,  and  in  whose  merciful 
care  she  fearlessly  trusted,  in  her  last  hours. 

*  God  bless  you,  dearest  friend,'  she  wrote, 
just  three  weeks  before  she  died,  to  one 
who  had  sent  her  an  essay  *  On  the  Life 
after  Death,'  *  for  your  irresistible  argu- 
ments of  our  Immortality ;  not  that  I  ever 
doubted  of  it,  but,  as  I  shall  soon  enter  my 
ninety- third  year,  your  words  are  an  inex- 
pressible comfort.'  The  summer  and 
autumn  of  1872  had  been  full  of  her  usual 
peaceful  and  happy  occupations,  and  spe- 
cially interesting  from  the  great  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  of  which  she  was  able  to  be  a 
near  witness,  and  of  which  she  wrote  de- 
tailed observations.  Up  to  the  28th  of 
November  she  remained  in  perfect  health, 
and  every  morning  spent  some  hours  in 
studying  and  solving  the  problems  in  a 

*  Memoir  on  Linear  and  Associative  Alge- 
bra,' given  her  by  Professor  Pierce,  of 
Harvard,  and  those  in  Serret's  Cours 
d'Algdbre  Sup^rieure,'  and  *  Tait  on  Qua- 
ternions,' kindly  sent  her  by  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode.  On  the  day  mentioned  she  felt 
less  well  than  usual,  but  passed  the  after- 
noon in  her  drawing-room  with  her  daugh- 
ters and  niece  speaking  of  absent  friends 
and  other  topics ;  and  only  towards  ten 
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o'clock  complained  of  trifling  pain,  for 
which  her  physician,  when  summoned, 
''  soon  found  a  remedy.  She  fell  asleep — a 
sweet,  quiet  sleep — which  lasted  a  few 
hours ;  and  then,  just  after  midnight,  her 
daughters,  watching  beside  her,  saw  a 
slight  change.     The  stilhiess  which  had 


come  over  her  face  was  deeper  than  that 
of  any  earthly  rest.  The  rooming  which 
rose  over  that  blue  Italian  sea  rested  on  a 
countenance  to  which  the  *  Great  Master,* 
Death,had  given  his  grand  and  sacred  calm. 
For  her  there  waf\  another  morning — on  a 
yet  brighter  shore.  — Quarterly  Revirw, 
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THE   SHIELD  OF  ACHILLES. 


BY  THE   RIGHT   HON.   W.    E.    GLADSTONE. 


PREFACE. 

The  famous  Episode  of  the  Shield  of 
Achilles  in  Homer  is,  in  its  conception, 
alike  daring  and  simple,  in  its  execution 
alike  complete  and  gorgeous,  from  the 
nature  of  the  topics,  and  the  telling  sharp- 
ness of  outline  with  which  they  are  pre- 
sented. The  employment  of  a  Divine  per- 
sonage as  the  artificer  of  the  Shield  seems 
to  show  that  the  design  went  far  beyond 
anything  which  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
had  been  wont  to  view,  and  was  in  effect 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  Poet,  not 
founded  as  a  whole  upon  experience,  and 
not  representative  of,  but  very  much  more 
advanced  than,  the  Art  of  th'e  period  in 
which  he  lived. 

This  introduction  of  the  god  has  the 
advantage,  too,  of  enabling  the  Poet,  with- 
out extravagance,  to  push  to  its  furthest 
limit  the  vis  vivida,  the  living  and  life- 
giving  power,  of  his  genius,  and  not  only 
to  introduce  successions  of  events  into  one 
and  the  same  scene,  but  to  endow  the 
things  and  persons  represented  with  other 
incidents  of  vitality ;  as  when  the  upturned 
earth  darkens  behind  the  plow,  and  we 
are  made  to  see  the  actual  progress  of  the 
dragging  of  the  slain  out  of  the  battle. 

The  Art  of  the  Shield  is  in  thorough 
consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Homeric 
Poems ;  that  is  to  say,  its  basis  is  thorough- 
ly human,  thoroughly  objective,  and  tho- 
roughly realistic.  It  does  not  seek  aid 
from  the  unseen;  from  the  converse  of 
man  with  his  own  spirit ;  from  ideal  con- 
ceptions ;  or  even  from  history  or  legend. 
Human  interest  in  the  actual  known  human 
life,  with  its  terrestrial  abode,  its  pursuits, 
its  simple  institutions,  its  vicissitudes,  is 
the  keynote  of  the  whole. 

For  us  and  for  our  time,  it  may  seem 
that  realistic  means  prosaic ;  and  for  cor- 
roborative emblems  of   this    proposition 


may  be  chosen  some  of  our  statues  in  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trowsers;  some  of  our  high- 
ly conventional  painting;  and  the  large 
measure  in  which  our  poetry,  since  the 
days  of  Scott  and  Crabbe,  has  quitted  this 
field,  like  an  animal  flying  from  some 
recurrence  of  the  glacial  period  in  these 
latitudes  to  seek  a  more  congenial  clime. 
It  is  the  voice  of  humanity,  no  longer 
young,  which  says  to  us, — 

"The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  now  can  see  no 
more," 

and, — 

"  I  know,  wherever  I  go. 
That  there  hath   past  away  a    glory  from   the 
earth."* 

But  what  is  flat  and  stale  to  us  was  intense- 
ly poetical  to  the  youth  of  our  world. 
The  cup  which  we  have  drunk  was  but  just 
presented  to  its  lips.  The  bloom  was  yet 
on  the  grape,  the  aroma  yet  in  the  draught. 
The  first  perception  of  the  forms  of  beauty 
seems  to  have  a  life  and  force  for  the  race, 
as  well  as  for  the  individual,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  retained. 
We  may  be  thankful  that  some  of  it,  at 
least,  has  been  precipitated  into  palpable 
and  lasting  forms  for  our  behoof. 

It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  that  the  genu- 
ine realism  of  Homer  not  only  is  observa- 
ble in  this  famous  episode,  but  even  reaches 
its  climax  here.  Never  was  outward  Fact 
so  glorified  by  the  Muse.  Nowhere  in 
poetry,  to  my  knowledge,  is  there  such  an 
accumulation  of  incidents  without  crowd- 
ing. The  king  is  glad  as  he  watches  his 
reapers  and  his  crop ;  but  with  this  excep- 
tion, there  is  hardly  anywhere  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  pure  mental  emotion.  It  is  some- 
times well  to  employ  statistics  in  aid  of 
criticism.  Let  us  test  the  Shield  by  the 
number  of  its  epithets.     I  have  counted 

*  Wordsworth,  "  Ode  on  the  Recollections  of 
ChUdhood." 
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I  them,  endeavoring  to  separate  between 
those  which  belong  to  the  giiiJ  from  those 
which  belong  to  the  guaU.  The  latter 
alone,  I  apprehend,  are  epithets  proper; 
aud  I  cannot  reckon  of  these  more  than 
sixty-eight  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
lines :  a  number  surprisingly  small,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  whole  consists  of 
strictly  descriptive  poetry,* 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which, 
above  all  others,  the  Shield  of  Achilles  is 
distinguished  by  its  daring  form  from  most, 
if  not  all,  other  poetical  representations  of 
a.  work  of  art.  It  is  the  degree  in  which  it 
is  charged  with  Hfe  and  activity.  Of  the 
twelve  pictures  descriptive  of  scenes  fami- 
liar to  the  eye,  almost  every  one  contains 
a  nairative ;  and  this  narrative  is  made  to 
pass  before  the  eye  with  a  vivid  rapidity 
which  is  alike  enchanting  and  impressive. 
There  is  but  a  single  exception,  and  it  is 
admirably  chosen;  the  sheep  at  pasture 
give  us  a  piece  of  still  life,  with  a  subject 
most  appropriate  to  the  mode  of  represen- 
tation. Even  the  description  of  the  hea- 
vens is  animated  with  the  spirit  of  move- 
ment. Orion  is  watched,  or  waited  on, 
by  the  Bear.  And  the  moon  is  a  filling  or 
waxing  moon.  So  I  have  translated  it,  in 
opposition  to  Pope  and  to  high  lexicogra- 
phical authorities,  after  consideration,  and 
with  confidence.  The  genius  of  the  pre- 
sent participle(7iA?;fl»iJooi'),  to  say  the  very 
least,  seems  to  warrant  that  mode  of  ren- 
dering. But  pictorially,  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  Homer  meant  to  place  a  litde 
round  moon  in  competition  with  a  large 
round  sun.  And,  so  far  as  poetry  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  surely  in  the  spirit  of  this  most 
animated  episode  to  represent  the  moon 
as  growing  rather  than  as  stationary  in 
figure.  We  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
much  more  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
Poet's  treatment  of  the  Sun.  Here  he  has 
no  change  of  shape  to  call  in  aid :  so  he 
touches  him  with  the  spark  of  life  in 
another  form,  by  calling  him  the  unweary- 
ing Sun.  This  phrase  at  once  brings 
before  the  mind  his  daily  journey,  how  he 
climbs  and  then  descends  the  heaven. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  venture  to 
submit  it,  for  the  consideration  of  those 
who  have  a  more  extensive  and  accurate 
command  of  poetical  literature  than  my- 
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self,  whether  any  poet  of  any  age  has  been 
so  hardy  and  so  powerful  as  Homer  in  the 
imaginative  handling  of  material  objects  of 
Art  for  the  jiurposes  of  Poetry  ?  This 
hardiness  and  power  of  Homer  unquestion- 
ably reach  their  climax  in  the  "  Shield." 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  legend 
does  not  enter  into  the  representations  of 
the  Shield.  The  short  roll  of  nascent 
Greek  history  or  tradition  had  already,  at 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  War,  yielded  at 
least  two  great  enterprises  of  historical 
interest  to  posterity;  the  voyage  of  the 
ship  Ar^,  aud  the  War  of  tlie  Seven 
against  Thebes.  But  it  was  only  thus 
making  its  beginning;  it  perhaps  was  nei- 
ther rich  and  full  enough,  nor  as  yet  fami- 
liar enough  to  the  mass,  to  make  it  more 
suitable  for  representations  like  that  on  the 
Shield,  than  the  purely  unattached  and 
impersonal  representations  with  which  it  is 
filled. 

It  may  be  also  that  the  Eastern  charac- 
ter, still  attaching  to  the  god-artificer  He- 
phaistos,  would  have  presented  an  incon- 
gruity in  the  treatment  of  purely  national 
legends,  which  is  net  felt  where  the  deli- 
neation of  life,  though  thoroughly  Greek, 
is  still  general,  and  where  much  of  the 
subject-matter  presented  was  probably 
common  to  Greece  and  to  the  Syrian  and 
Assyrian  East, 

Virgil,  on  the  other  hand,  has  with  per- 
fect propriety  adopted  the  basis  of  history 
and  legend  for  his  otherwise  derivative 
representation  of  the  Shield  of  jEneas. 

But  perhaps  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  entire  absence  of  tradition  from 
the  Homeric  Shield  not  only  accords  with 
the  recency  of  Greek  national  or  quasi- 
national  existence,  but  also  with  the  belief 
that  Art  had  not  yet  become,  so  to  speak, 
endemic  in  Greece;  as  we  may  feel  certain 
that  the  intense  patriotism,  which  pervades 
the  Iliad,  would  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
development  have  impressed  upon  Greek 
art  a  national  character  by  the  free  use  of 
legend  for  the  purpose. 

The  materials  used  in  the  composition 
of  the  Shield  deserve  notice.  The  metals 
cast  into  the  furnace  are  copper,  tin,  gold, 
and  silver;  and  in  one  passage  we  find 
what  may  be  a  reference  to  Kvaviif,  or 
bronze,  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
copper;  but  it  is  a  question  whethei  the- 
mixed  metal  yielding  the  dark  color  is 
intended,  or  the  dark  color  only.  No- 
where else  in  Homei  is  there  a  reference 
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to  the  making  of  a  mixed  metal.  In 
general,  to  say  the  least,  the  workmanship 
of  the  Shield  is  employed  upon  the  several 
metals,  single  and  uncombined ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  Poet  meant,  by  their  free 
intermixture,  to  aim  at  the  effect  of  color.* 
This  likelihood  is  confirmed  by  his  repeat- 
ed use  of  the  word  nocKiXXo),  to  variegate, 
which  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  sister 
art  of  embroidery,  and  which  is  applied 
with  a  peculiar  propriety  to  the  most 
brilliant  of  all  the  representations,  that  of 
the  Dance  at  the  close. 

The  reader,  even  in  a  translation,  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  highly  archaic  picture 
of  life,  presented  by  the  scenes  upon  the 
Shield.  The  scene  of  the  trial  respecting 
the  fine  for  homicide  belongs  to  a  stage  of 
society  anterior  to  law,  though  forms  of 
polity  have  begun  to  exist ;  and  when  cor- 
ruption, by  the  receipt  of  gifts  other  than 
the  acknowledged  public  premium  for 
superior  judgment,  (dorodokia^  had  not 
yet  come  in.  That  of  the  harvest,  where 
the  master  of  the  reapers  is  also  the  King, 
is  yet  nearer  the  patriarchal  stage;  but 
some  difference  is  to  be  expected  between 
the  country  and  the  town;  which  are  dis- 
tinct from  one  another  in  the  Shield  as 
they  are  also  in  the  Iliad. t  In  no  particu- 
lar do  the  manners  of  the  Shield  appear  to 
-differ  from  those  of  the  Poems  generally : 
they  are  certainly  not  less  primitive. 

In  the  main  it  may  be  said,  as  to  the 
•subject-matter  of  the  episode,  that  the  Poet 
represents,  upon  the  surface  offered  by  the 
great  defensive  weapon  of  the  Warrior,  first, 
through  its  outline,  a  figure  of  the  universe, 
such  as  he  conceived  it;  secondly,  a  collec- 
tion of  all  those  scenes  and  events  of  hu- 
man life,  which  were  at  once  the  most  stir- 
ring, the  most  famihar,  and  the  most  im- 
portant. 

A  question  may  be  raised,  whether  we 
ought  to  conceive  of  the  form  of  the  Shield 
as  oblong,  or  as  round.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  a  discussion  on  the  subject ;  no 
epithet  is  used,  in  the  description  of  the 
process  of  manufacture,  which  determines 
it ;  but  I  have  taken  the  Shield  to  be  ob- 
long ;  and  I  may  observe  that  Pope  who 
treats  it  as  round,  in  reliance  apparently 
upon  an  erroneous  rendering  of  a  word, 


*  See  Pope's  Observations  on  the  Shield,  fol- 
lowing his  i8th  book.  But  heroes  greatly  beyond 
what  I  have  stated. 

t  II.  xxiil.  855. 


(avTv^y  assumes  for  it  a  diameter  of  no 
less  than  four  feet.* 

It  is  probable,  that  the  boss  in  the  mid- 
dle was  meant,  in  the  Poet's  mind,  to  afford 
space  and  a  suitable  shape  for  the  represen- 
tation of  the  vault  of  heafven. 

The  scenes  wrought  upon  the  Shield 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The   Earth,    Sea,  and    Heavenly 

bodies. 

2.  In  a  city  at  peace,  we  have 

a.  Marriage  processions  and  fes- 

tivities : 

b,  A  judicial   suit,  tried   by  the 

people,  under  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  Elders, 

3.  In  a  city  at  war, — 

a,  A  scene  before  the  ramparts  : 

b,  An  ambush  and  surprise  : 

c,  A  bloody  fight. 

4.  The  ploughing  of  a  field. 

5.  The  harvest,  and  the  meal  in  pre- 

paration. 

6.  The    vintage,    with     music,    and 

march  (or  something  more  than 
march)  to  time  of  the  vintagers. 

7.  A  herd  of  cattle  attacked  by  lions. 

8.  Sheep  at  pasture,  and  their  folds. 

9.  The  Dance. 

10.  The  great  Ocean  River,  encom- 
passing the  whole ;  as,  in  the 
mmd  of  Homer,  it  encompassed 
the  surface  of  the  Earth. 

The  two  grand  over-ruling  conditions  of 
human  life,  and  the  prevailing  and  elemen- 
tary pursuits  of  human  industry,  are  thus 
placed  before  us  with  a  remarkable  com- 
prehensiveness. We  see  Peril  and  Safety, 
Stir  and  Calm,  Toil  and  Pleasure  ;  the  re- 
past prepared  to  reward  the  one,  music 
and  movement  enlivening  the  other. 

The  alternations  of  the  scenes  are  both 
skilful  and  studied.  From  the  bloody 
fight  we  pass  to  the  activity  of  peaceful 
industry  ;  from  the  furious  assault  of  the 
lions  to  the  deep  repose  of  the  pasturing 
flocks  ;  and  from  these  again  to  the  rapid 
and  sparkling  animation  of  the  dance. 

We  may  however  remark  upon  what 
the  Shield  does  not  contain  as  well  as  on 
what  it  does.  We  do  not  find  on  it  any 
scene  of 

1.  Navigation: 

2.  Hunting  : 

3.  Any  domestic  art  or  trade  : 

4.  Religious  rite  or  observance. 


*  Observations,   &c. 
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As  to  the  first,  it  is  plain  from  the  Poems 
generally,  that  Navigation  had  not  yet  be- 
come a  characteristic  or  familiar  feature  of 
Greek  life.  We  hear  nowhere  of  a  trading 
ship,  except  in  connection  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians. 

As  to  the  second,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  hunting  of  tlie  Homeric  times 
was  not  a  pastime,  but  a  pursuit  of  di- 
rect utility,  intended  to  rid  the  land  of  a 
nuisance,  and  to  provide  for  the  safety  of 
property.  When  it  is  thus  viewed,  we  have 
the  substance  of  hunting  given  in  the  sin- 
gularly animated  scene  of  the  lions  and  the 
bull. 

With  respect  to  the  third  head,  we  may 
bear  in  mind  that  the  useful  arts  of  the  pe- 
riod were  for  the  most  part  homely,  seden- 
tary, and  single-handed.  Even  for  his 
similes.  Homer  has  but  litde  employed 
them  :  much  less  could  they  come  up  to 
the  dignity  of  these  more  stirring  exhibi- 
tions of  life.  Even  the  combined  labor 
of  the  damsels  in  the  Palace  of  Alkinoos — 
the  only  instance  given  us  in  the  Poem  of 
such  combination — would  have  supplied 
but  a  tame  and  poor  picture  for  the  Shield. 
Moreover  it  is  rather  a  Phoenician,  than  a 
Greek  picture. 

The  absence  of  any  scene  representing 
the  rites  and  observances  of  religion,  opens 
much  wider  questions. 

The  great  and  standing  institution  of  an- 
cient religion  was  sacrifice. 

We  have  this  in  Homer  as  associated 
with  particular  places,  like  the  grove  and 
fountain  of  the  Nymphs  near  the  towns  of 
Ithaka  ;*  or  with  rare  and  solemn  occa- 
sions, hke  the  hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  the 
First  Iliadjt  and  the  sacrifice  of  Agamem- 
non in  the  Third.f  Lastly,  it  is  an  inci- 
dent of  the  common  meal,  as  we  see  both 
in  other  places,  and  in  this  very  description 
where  the  Heralds  had  "  sacrificed,*'  that 
is,  had  killed  and  cooked,  a  great  ox  for 
the  meal  of  the  reapers.  None  of  these 
three  occasions  of  sacrifice  were  available 
for  a  prominent  position  on  the  surface 
of  the  Shield  :  the  first  and  second  because 
they  were  occasional,  not  ordinary ;  the 
third,  because  it  could  not  command  the 
requisite  breadth  and  liveliness  of  interest 
as  a  separate  or  special  subject.  In  truth, 
the  observances  of  religion  filled  no  large 


*  Od.  xvii.  204-11. 
til.  i.  446. 
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place  in  the  Greek  mmd,  even  in  the  Ho- 
meric times.  And  this  leads  to  a  wider 
form  and  scope  of  observation.  We  find 
here  in  this  extraordinary  poetic  achieve- 
ment of  Homer,  an  early  indication,  an 
embryo,  so  to  speak,  of  that  principle 
which  was  to  reach  its  fullest  manifestation 
in  the  Greek  of  the  classical  period,  the 
principle  of  the  sufficiency  of  this  our  hu- 
man, earthly  life;  without  any  capital 
regard  to  what  is  before  us  in  futurity,  or 
what  is  above  and  around  us  in  the  un- 
seen world.  Hence  the  Shield  contains 
no  Birth,  and  no  Funeral,  of  man.  The  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  life  are  endowed 
for  Christians  with  so  intense  an  interest, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  different  an 
aspect  they  offered  to  those  beyond  the 
pale.  Both  of  them  are  swathed  in  weak- 
ness or  distress,  and  the  Greek  had  no 
charm  in  his  possession  which  could  invest 
distress  and  weakness  with  beauty,  or  infuse 
into  them  the  glow  of  life.  Sorrow  had  not 
yet  been  glorified.  Scenes  like  these,  he 
would  say,  do  not  make  up  the  complete- 
ness of  life,  but  impair  it ;  they  are  not  to 
be  acknowledged  as  legitimately  belonging 
to  it ;  we  submit  to  them,  for  we  cannot 
help  submitting  ;  but  they  form  no  portion 
of  our  glory,  and  we  put  them  out  of  sight. 

Fulness  of  energy  in  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  and  fulness  of  delight  follow- 
ing their  exercise  ;  action  rewarded  in  it- 
self, and  sustained  by  this  reward ;  a  sphere 
bright,  brilliant,  bounded,  self-contained, 
self-supported,  full  of  all  things  glorious, 
beautiful,  and  strong  ;  such  was  the  aim  of 
life  for  the  Greek,  and  all  that  tended  to 
break  and  banish  the  illusion  was  carefully 
kept  away  from  thought  and  view.  The 
spirit  which  pervades  the  action  of  the 
Shield  is  therefore  the  spirit  of  joy :  joy  in 
movement,  joy  in  repose ;  joy  in  peace,  and 
joy  in  battle  :  anywhere  and  always  joy, 
until  the  day  that  must  coine  shall  come, 
and  the  final  plunge  is  made  into  the  Dark- 
ness, where  a  Sceptre,  ruling  all  the  dead, 
is  not  worth  as  much  as  is  the  mess  of  a 
laborer  for  hire,  though  the  master  be 
poor,  and  can  give  but  scanty  cheer,*  if 
only  it  be  had  beneath  the  cheerful  sun 
and  in  the  abode  of  the  living. 

In  writing  thus  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  Greek  Tragedy.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
qualifies  the  general  truth  of  my  position  ; 
and  I  would  recommend  those  who  doubt 

♦  Od.  xi.  489, 
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to  result  the  remarkable  observations  of 
Bishop  Butler,  in  the  Analogy y  on  passive 
habits. 

Upon  the  Translation  I  have  only  to  say 
that  I  have  aimed  at  great  fidelity — in  a 
word,  at  the  representation  of  Homer  as 
he  is ;  though  well  aware  in  how  slight  a 
measure  this  object  can  have  been  gained : 
for  in  the  effort  to  hold  firmly  by  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  Poet,  the  ethereal  parts 
escape. 

I  have  given  to  the  obscure  word  eirai 
the  sense  of  ramparts,  which  the  context 
seems  almost  to  require  :  and  I  have  not 
attempted  to  render  by  any  exact  equiva- 
lent the  expression  periclutos  Amphigueeis  ; 
even  Chapman  in  this  place  recoils  from 
the  letter,  and  translates  the  phrase  *  the 
famous  Artsman/ 

THE   SHIELD   OF   ACHILLES,   WROUGHT     BY 

HEPHAISTOS. 

II.  xviii.  468 — 608. 
I. 

So  He  spake,  and  left  the  goddess ; 

Straitway  to  the  bellows  drew, 
Fixed  them  fireward,  set  them  blowing  ; 

Mouths  a  score  in  all  they  blew. 
Reddening,  whitening,  all  the  furnace 

With  their  timely  various  blast, 
As  the  god  and  work  required  it. 

Slower  now,  and  now  more  fast. 
Precious  gold,  and  stubborn  copper, 

Silver  store,  and  tin,  he  cast 
In  the  flame.     The  ponderous  anvil 

Next  upon  its  block  he  tries  ; 
One  hand  grasps  the  sturdy  hammer, 

One  the  pincers  firmly  plies. 

II. 

First  of  all,  the  Shield  he  moulded 

Broad,  and  strong,  and  wrought  through- 
out. 
With  a  bright  and  starry  border. 

Threefold  thick,  set  round  about. 
Downward  hung  its  belt  of  silver, 

Five  the  layers  of  the  Shield, 
And  with  skilful  mind  he  sculptured 

Rare  devices  o'er  its  field. 

III. 

There  he  wrought  Earth,  Sea,  and  Heaven, 
There  he  set  the  unwearying  Sun, 

And  the  waxing  Moon,  and  stars  that 
Crown  the  blue  vault  every  one; 


Pleiads,  Hyads,  strong  Orion, 
Arctos,  hight  to  boot  the  Wain. 

He  upon  Orion  waiting. 
Only  he  of  all  the  train 

Shunning  still  the  baths  of  Ocean, 
Wheels  and  wheels  his  round  again. 

IV. 

There  he  carved  two  goodly  Cities 
Thick  with  swarms  of  speaking  mem 

v. 

Weddings  were  in  one,  and  banquets, 

Torches  blazing  overhead. 
Nuptial  hymns,  and  from  their  chambers 

Brides  about  the  city  led. 
Here  to  pipe  and  harp  resounding 

Young  men  wildly  whirling  danced ;   • 
W^hile  the  women,  each  one  standing 

By  their  porches,  gaze  entranced. 

VL 

But  the  townsmen  all  assembled 

In  the  forum  thronging  stood; 
For  a  strife  of  twain  had  risen, 

Suing  on  a  fine  of  blood. 
All  was  paid,  the  first  protested. 

Pleading  well  to  move  the  crowd ; 
Nought  was  had,  upheld  the  second ; 

Each  to  obey  an  umpire  vowed ; 
And  the  hearers,  as  they  sided 

This  or  that  way,  cheered  aloud. 
And  the  heralds  ordered  silence ; 

And,  on  chairs  of  polished  stone, 
Ranged  in  venerable  circle 

Sate  the  Elders.     One  by  one 
Each  the  clear-toned  herald*s  sceptre 

Took,  and  standing  forth  alone 
Spake  his  mind.     Two  golden  talents 

Lay  before  them,  to  requite 
Only  him,  among  the  Judges, 

Straightliest  who  should  judge  the  right. 

VII. 

But  before  the  second  City 

Bright  in  arms  two  Armies  lay. 
Evil  choice  one  gave  the  other : 

Either  half  the  goods  to  pay 
In  that  smiling  town,  or  see  it 

Given  to  fire  and  slaughter.     They  . 
Brooked  it  not,  but  armed  for  ambush. 

Wives  beloved,  and  stripling  hands, 
And  with  these  the  age-bound  greybeards, 

Guard  the  wall.     Off  march  the  bands. 

VIII. 

Arfes  and  Athene  lead  them  ; 

Gold,  and  golden-clad,  they  gleam, 
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Fair,  and  large  in  aims,  and  towering 

Right  and  left,  as  gods  beseem. 
Dwindled  either  host  beside  them. — 

One  to  ambush  held  its  way, 
Where  the  folk  was.  used  to  water. 

And  along  the  river  lay 
Wrapt  in  swarthy  armor.     Yonder, 

Twain  for  scouts  they  set,  to  keep 
Watch  for  the  expected  booty, 

Curly-horned  beeves,  and  sheep. 
Soon  it  comes  in  view.     Two  shepherds 

Mirthful  music  heedless  play 
On  their  pipes.     Forewarned,  the  army 

Quick  make  havoc  of  the  prey. 
Snowy  flocks,  and  droves  of  oxen, 

And  the  swains  beside  them  slay. 

IX. 

When  the  host  before  the  ramparts 

Heard  the  bellowing  din  from  far, 
Mounted  each  man  on  his  chariot 

Drove  the  prancing  steeds  to  war : 
Quick  they  came.     They  closed  in  battle 

Ranged  along  the  river's  banks, 
And  they  hurled  the  sharp-tipped  ♦  lances 

Each  athwart  the  other's  ranks. 
Strife  and  Tumult  there  were  mingling, 

There  destroying  Fate  he  drew ; 
Some  alive  and  still  unwounded, 

Some  she  grasped,  with  gashes  new ; 
Some,  now  corpses,  through  the  turmoil 

Draggling  by  the  feet  she  bore, 
And  her  shoulders  haci  a  mantle 

Dabbled  foul  with  human  gore. 
Like  to  living  men  they  mingled. 

Fought  alive  with  might  and  main, 
And,  aHve,  to  either  army 

Dragged  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

X. 

There  he  set  a  loamy  fallow, 

Three  times  wrought,  full  soft,  and  wide 
Many  a  team,  and  many  a  ploughman 

Down  and  up  the  fallow  plied. 
And  OS  each,  the  boundary  reaching. 

Turned,  would  one  that  stood  beside 
Give  into  his  hands  the  wine-cup 

Honey-sweeL     So  each  more  fain, 
Wheeling  down  the  deep  soft  furrow, 

Eager  strove  the  bound  to  gain. 
And  the  darkening  glebe  behind  them, 

All  along,  albeit  of  gold, 
New  wrought  earth  in  hue  resembling. 

Gave  a  marvel  to  behold. 


*  Literally,  copper-tipped. 


XI. 

There  he  set  a  field  corn-laden. 

In  that  field  the  shearers  reap. 
Grasping  close  their  sharpened  sickles. 

Down  the  furrows,  heap  on  heap. 
Falls  the  grain  to  ground.     The  binders 

Sheaves,  in  order  following,  bind  ; 
Binders  three :  to  whom  unwearied 

Carrier-lads  their  armfuls  bring. 
Watching  from  beside  the  furrow, 

.  Silent  near  them  stands  the  King, 
Staff  in  hand,  and  glad  in  spirit. 

By  an  oak  o'er  shadowing, 
Heralds,  for  the  feast  preparing. 

Slay  a  weighty  ox,  and  dress  ; 
And  the  women  strew  thick  o'er  it 

Barley-meal,  the  reaper's  mess. 

XII. 

There  he  set  a  goodly  vineyard. 

Laden  with  its  grapes  of  gold  : 
Silver-pales  the  pendant  clusters 

Glossy-black  all  through  uphold. 
Moat  of  bronze*  around  the  border. 

Round  the  moat  a  hedge  of  tin  ; 
One  small  path,  at  time  of  vintage. 

Lets  the  gatherers  out  ani  in. 
And  the  train  of  youths  and  maidens 

In  the  wicker-baskets  brings. 
Blithe  of  thought,  the  luscious  fruitage. 

Daintily  a  stripling  sings 
To  his  clear-toned  lyre,  amongst  them, 

So  as  Linos  sung  of  yore  : 
They  too,  frisking,  shouting,  singing, 

Stamp  the  time  upon  the  floor. 

XIII. 

There  a  herd  of  kine  he  moulded. 

Some  in  tin,  and  some  in  gold. 
Lowing  they,  with  horns  uplifted. 

Rushed  afield  from  out  the  fold. 
Where  the  wavy  reed-bed  quivered, 

Where  the  sounding  river  rolled. 
Golden  herdsmen  four  attend  them. 

Nine  swift  dogs  behind.     When  lo  ! 
Dread  to  see,  a  pair  of  lions, 

Mid  the  kine  that  foremost  go 
Seized  a  bellowing  bull,  and  dragged  him 

Roaring.     Dogs  and  men  pursued. 
They,  the  huge  hide  tearing  open. 

Lapped  the  bowels  and  the  blood. 
While  the  herdsmen,  void  of  purpose. 

Chid  the  swift  hounds  to  the  proof, 

*  It  is  an  unsolved  question  whether  the  word 
in  the  original  {Kvaveij)  refers  only  to  color,  or  to 
a  metallic  substance.  In  my  opinion,  if  it  refers 
to  a  metallic  substance,  that  substance  is  bronze. 
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These,  as  loath  to  grip  the  lions, 
Bayed  at  hand,  yet  held  aloof. 


XIV. 

There  a  pasture,  broad,  and  gleaming — 
\^yiite  with  sheep,  in  beauteous  glade, 

And  with  hut,  and  roof-clad  pen,  and 
Stall,  the  mighty  Master  made. 

XV. 

There  a  Dance  the  mighty  Master 

In  the  broidered  metal  wrought. 
Such  to  rich-haired  Ariadn^ 

Daidalos  in  Knossos  brought. 
Spacious  Knossos.    Youths  and  maidens, 

Maidens  grown  of  age  to  wed. 
Hand  on  wrist,  each  one  with  other, 

Through  the  mazes  lightly  sped. 
These  are  robed  in  rarest  muslin, 

Those  fine-woven  tunics  wear. 
Soft  with  glaze  of  oil,  and  glistening. 

These  are  crowned  with  garlands  fair. 


Those  their  golden  poniards,  hanging 

From,  their  belts  of  silver,  bear. 
Now  with  trained  feet  careering 

All  the  troop  in  circle*  flies. 
Like  the  potter's  wheel  t  and  gearing. 

Which  for  speed  he  sits  and  tries; 
Now  each  rank  in  backward  movement 

On  the  rank  behind  them  fall. 
Charmed  with  those  bewitching  dancers, 

Throngs  a  gazing  crowd.     Mid  all 
Harps  and  sings  the  sacred  minstrel : 

Ever,  as  his  notes  begin. 
Tumblers  twain  are  wildly  whirling 

Round  the  open  ring  within. 

XVI. 

Ocean's  might,  resistless  River, 

Last  of  all,  his  labor  sealed. 
Rolling  round  the  outmost  border 

Of  the  deftly-fashioned  Shield. 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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BY   DR.    MICHAEL   FOSTER,    F.R.S. 


In  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  in- 
quire whether  it  is  desirable  that  physiolo- 
gists should  continue  the  practice  of  what 
is  commonly  called  vivisection,  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed.  By 
vivisection  I  understand  the  operating 
with  cutting  instruments  or  by  other  means 
on  the  still  living  bodies  of  animals.  The 
word  "  living"  requires  perhaps  some  fur- 
ther definition.  In  the  long  series  of 
changes  through  which  the  body  of  a  liv- 
ing animal  passes  from  full  functional  ac- 
tivity to  complete  decomposition  there  are 
three  chief  stages,  each  of  which  may  be 
arbitrarily  taken  as  the  end  of  life.  There 
is  the  time  at  which  consciousness  is  lost, 
the  time  at  which  the  breath  stops  and 
the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  the  time 
at  which  the  muscles  become  rigid  with 
the  death-stiffening.  The  succession  of 
the  three  events  is  always  in  the  same  or- 
der, but  the  interval  of  time  between  any 
two  of  them  varies  within  very  wide  limits. 
For  our  purposes  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
to  take  the  second  as  marking  the  end  of 
life,  to  say  that  an  animal  is  still  alive  so 
long  as  the  heart  is  beating  and  air  enters 
into  and  issues  from  the  chest. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  a  discussion, 


the  decision  upon  which  must  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  physiology  at  least, 
should  not  be  turned  aside  to  any  false 
issues. 

The  question  whether  vivisection  is  a 
bad  thing  is  in  no  wise  settled  by  assert- 
ing that  there  are  many  things  equally 
bad.  Thus,  to  say  that  the  evil  wrought 
upon  animals  in  the  name  of  science  is 
but  a  flea-bite  compared  to  that  done  in 
the  name  of  sport,  is  simply  to  bring  for- 
ward a  ///  qiwqiie  argument  of  no  real  worth 
except  to  stop  the  mouths  of  particular 
opponents.  When  the  ardent  sportsman, 
or  when  one,  no  sportsman  himself,* but 
having  a  theoretical  admiration  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  field,  declaims  against  vivisec- 
tion, it  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  such 
a  one  of  some  of  the  agonies  of  sport — of 
the  scenes  which  accompany  a  battue  or^a 
pigeon-match  ;  of  wounded  birds  dragging 

♦  The  simile  of  the  potter^s  wheel  has  led  me 
to  describe  the  dance  in  terms  as  circular ;  and  I 
have  been  influenced  in  rendering  this  passage  to 
a  certain  extent  by  dances  as  I  have  seen  them 
practised  by  a  Greek  village  ^population  of  this 
day. 

f  "  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
wheel."— I  Henry  VI.,  I,  5. 
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their  maimed  bodies  to  some  hidden  co- 
vert, there  to  die  a  lingering  death;  of 
the  piercing  squeals  of  the  hunted  hare; 
of  the  last  moments  of  the  brave  fox,  when, 
after  a  fruitless  struggle,  the  time  comes 
for  his  living  body  to  be  torn  by  the  pur- 
suing hounds ;  to  ask  him  how  often  a  liv- 
ing object  of  sport  is  by  some  purposeful 
sudden  blow  humanely  killed  "  to  put  it 
out  of  its  misery ;"  to  suggest  to  him  as  a 
matter  of  reflection  that  had  we  any  satis- 
factory measure  of  pain,  it  would  be  found 
that  all  the  pain  which  physiologists  have 
caused  since  their  science  began,  is  less 
than  that  which  the  animal  creation  has 
suffered  in  the  field  from  the  hands  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
since  the  last  General  Election.  It  may 
be  of  use  to  say  this  to  a  sportsman ;  but 
vivisection  is  not  thereby  justified.  It  is 
no  use  saying  it  at  all  to  those  who  are 
now  agitating  this  question.  They  are 
equally  opposed  to  cruelty  in  sport  as  to 
cruelty  in  science  ;  but  they  are  also  wise 
in  their  generation.  They  see  that  there 
is  far  more  hope  of  putting  down  the  one 
than  the  other.  Biologists  and  physiolo- 
gists are  at  the  present  moment  clearly  in 
disrepute.  To  call  them  atheists,  is  to 
show  oneself  a  man  of  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence. Following  out  their  own  science, 
along  the  path  Nature  has  pointed  out 
to  them,  they  have  run  counter  to  many 
established  opinions  and  cherished  views. 
Divorced  by  the  divergence  of  their  re- 
spective methods  in  large  measure  from 
the  mathematicians  and  physicists,  to  whom 
orthodoxy  is  easy,  accused  of  materialism, 
active  in  the  support  of  Darwinism  and 
evolution  theories,  believed  by  the  many 
to  have  no  faith, — their  position  not  a 
little  resembles  that  of  the  Jews  in  the 
middle  ages;  they  are  just  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  accusation  of  cruelty  is  most 
tellingly  made  and  most  readily  credited 
against  them  by  a  vulgar  public.  This 
the  opponents  of  vivisection  know  full 
well ;  and  therefore  it  is  against  the  phy- 
siologists and  not  against  the  pigeon 
shooters  that  they  make  their  complaint. 
They  are  even  willing  at  the  present  to 
use  the  latter  against  the  former.  By  and 
bye,  if  they  are  successful  in  this,  they 
will  move  against  sport,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  far  more  cruel  and  has  far  less 
justification  than  the  vivisection  which  has 
been  done  away  with. 


Nor  is  it  any  use  to  tell* a  far  larger 
class,  the  eaters  of  meat,  that  the  pain 
which  physiology  has  caused  since  the 
time  of  Galen  is  far  less  than  that  which 
in  any  one  week  is  caused  in  butchers' 
shambles  in  providing  flesh  to  fill  the 
mouths  of  the  people  of  London. 

Nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  any  use 
to  say  that  because  many  physiologists  are 
kindly,  humane  men  in  private  life,  there- 
fore the  accusation  of  cruelty  brought 
against  them  must  be  false.  I  know  a 
physiologist  who,  after  a  day  spent  in  ex- 
perimental work,  may  be  seen  sitting  in 
the  evening  with  a  favorite  cat  on  his  lap, 
an  old  dog  by  his  side,  and  a  new  one  at 
his  feet ;  but  I  would  not  therefore  guaran- 
tee that  he  had  not  been  cruel  in  the 
morning.  He  might  be  an  angel  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  but  a  demon  in  the 
laboratory.  I  know  a  physiologist  of 
whom  his  friends  have  said,  that  had  he 
not  been  so  amiable  he.  might  have  made 
a  noise  in  the  world,  and  yet  who  at  the 
present  moment  is  being  accused  of  brutal 
cruelties.  I  feel  that  the  accusation  might 
be  true. 

Nor  is  it  of  any  use  to  say,  through  it 
may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  present  agitation  against  vivi- 
section is  one  of  the  many  fruits  of  a  mawk- 
ish sentimentalism  which  is  stealing  over 
the  present  generation,  and  by  a  lessening 
of  manliness  is  curtailing  the  good  effects 
of  increased  enlightenment.  The  foolish  of 
this  world  are  often  used  to  correct  the 
wise;  and  actions  brought  about  by  a 
wrong  sentimentalism  may  be  in  themselves 
right  and  good. 

The  question  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
man  should  continue  to  inflict  the  pains  of 
death,  or  pains  without  death,  on  other 
animals,  and  if  so,  within  what  limits,  is 
one  which  must  be  argued  out  on  its  own 
merits  alone,  and  the  discussion  of  it  will 
not  be  advanced  by  irrelevant  considera- 
tions such  as  these  on  which  we  have 
dwelt. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  inquiry — 
one  from  the  side  of  man,  the  other  from 
the  side  of  the  animal.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  animal. 

We  have  to  determine  the  principles 
which  govern  or  should  govern  the  con- 
duct of  man  towards  animals.  One  broad 
principle  may  be   briefly  stated :  Unless 
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man  destroys  animals,  animals  would  soon 
destroy  man.  Mr.  Tennyson  has  told 
us — 

*'  Nature  is  one  with  rapine,  a  harm  no  preacher 
can  heal ;" 

and  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  that  the  lives 
of  all  living  beings  are  shaped  by  "  the 
struggle  for  existence."  Man's  life  is  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  his  fellow-men, 
with  living  animals  and  plants,  and  with 
the  lifeless  forces  of  the  universe.  The 
very  conditions  of  his  existence  lay  upon 
him  the  burden,  and  in  so  doing  give  him 
the  right  to  use  the  world  around  him,  the 
lives  of  animals  included,  to  aid  him  in  his 
strife.  Imagine  the  results  of  forbidding 
man  to  take  away  the  lives  of  animals. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  whole  human 
race  were  to  form  itself  into  a  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  the  Destruction  of 
Tigers.  How  many  generations  would 
pass  before  "  the  last  man"  provided  a 
tumultuous  crowd  of  tigers  with  the  last 
human  meal  ? — possibly  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  of  the  Society  sealing  with  his 
death  his  loyalty  to  the  cause.  Or,  since 
tigers,  like  man,  are  carnivorous,  and  might 
therefore  be  supposed  more  worthy  of 
death  than  herbivorous  creatures,  let  us 
suppose  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  be 
directed  towards  the  preservation  of  sheep. 
How  many  generations  would  pass  before 
the  face  of  the  earth  were  covered  with 
woolly  flocks,  and  man  were  driven  to  lead 
a  laborious,  frugivorous,  arboreal  life  on  the 
tree-tops,  or  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence 
on  resuscitated  Pfahlbanten^  as  being  the 
only  places  where  the  necessities  of  the 
sheep  would  permit  him  to  dwell?  Did 
the  reader  ever  by  chance  descend  at  early 
dawn  into  the  kitchen  and  watch  the  con- 
vulsive agonies  of  a  writhing  heap  of  cock- 
roaches drowning  in  the  watery  trap  set 
for  them  by  the  cook  overnight  ?  What  a 
scene  of  unutterable  woe  is  that  when 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  cock- 
roach !  But,  if  man  were  to  deny  himself 
the  right  of  vivisection  or  vivipression  over 
tlie  vermin  which  infest  his  home  and  bed, 
what  would  come  of  it  ? 

To  be  serious :  man,  if  he  is  to  live  and 
prosper,  must  kill  other  animals.  It  is  a 
duty  laid  upon  him  by  the  nature  of  things ; 
a  duty,  and  therefore  a  right.  Self-preser- 
vation demands  it.  But  what  do  we  mean 
by  self-preservation  ?  Can  we  draw  a  line 
and  say  that  he  is  justified  in  slaying  an 


animal  for  this  purpose  and  not  for  that  ? 
We  can  only  do  so  by  applying  the  test  of 
whether  the  death  of  the  animal  is  useful 
to  him  or  no.  Whenever  or  wherever  the 
death  of  an  animal  is  of  advantage  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  human  society  of 
which  he  is  a  unit,  he  is  justified  in  slay- 
ing that  animal. 

The  success  of  the  human  race  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  depends  on  man's 
being  well  fed ;  man  is  therefore  justified 
in  slaying  and  eating  a  sheep.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  human  race  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  dependent  on  knowledge  being 
increased ;  man  is  therefore  justified  in 
slaying  a  frog  or  a  rabbit,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  human  knowledge  is  thereby 
enlarged. 

Death  is  in  itself  painful.  It  is  only  by 
special  means  that  the  pangs  amid  which 
the  ties  of  life  are  loosened  can  be  done 
away  with.  The  slaughter  of  an  animal 
is  therefore  of  necessity  painful,  except  in 
the  special  cases  where  means  have  been 
taken  to  do  away  with  pain.  In  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  when  an  ani- 
mal is  slaughtered  by  man,  it  is  the  death 
of  the  animal  which  benefits  man,  the 
pain  itself  which  accompanies  the  death 
does  him  no  good  at  all.  While  justified, 
therefore,  in  killing  the  animal,  he  is  not 
justified  in  causing  it  pain.  He  is  bound, 
in  fact,  to  kill  the  animal  in  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  as  little  pain  as  is  consistent  with 
his  own  interest.  The  death  of  a  sheep 
in  a  butcher's  slaughter-house  is  painful; 
but  men  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  do 
wrong  in  killing  a  sheep  for  food.  They 
kill  it  with  as  little  pain  as  is  under  the 
circumstances  possible.  They  could  not 
make  the  pain  less,  except  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  elaborate  and  costly  methods  which 
would  probably  ruin  the  butcher  or  spoil 
the  meat,  or  at  least,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  and  of  the  market,  do 
damage  to  the  interests  of  mankind.  The 
death  of  an  ox,  again,  is  more  painful  than 
that  of  a  sheep  ;  but  men  do  not  therefore 
feel  bound  to  live  on  mutton  alone.  They 
consider  that  the  advantages  of  a  mixed 
diet  of  beef  and  mutton  justify  them  in 
inflicting  that  additional  quantity  of  pain 
which  is  suffered  whenever  an  ox  is  felled. 

In  short,  this,  under  one  aspect,  is  a 
selfish  world.  The  struggle  for  existence 
is  its  guiding  principle.  If  we  believe 
that  man  is  to  govern  the  world,  and  he 
must  either  govern  or  succumb,  then  we 
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must  be  prepared  to  use  animals  selfishly, 
if  you  please  to  call  it  so — to  use  animals 
for  our  advantage — to  kill  them  when  we 
have  need  of  their  deaths — to  kill  them 
with  pain  when  the  pain  is  for  our  benefit ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  to  inflict  pain  without  death  where 
their  pain  does  us  good.*  Our  good  is 
in  fact  the  rule  of  our  conduct  towards 
animals.  Whenever  an  animal  is  killed 
by  man,  or  suffers  pain  at  the  hand  of 
man,  without  benefit  to  man,  or  where 
the  same  benefit  could  be  gained  without 
the  death  or  without  the  pain,  then  the 
death  or  the  pain  can  be  no  longer  justi- 
fied. The  man  who  inflicts  them  is  a 
cruel  man ;  he  no  longer  does  good,  but 
harm,  to  humanity,  and  humanity  ought 
to  stop  his  hand. 

I  feel  that  I  ought  almost  to  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  havmg  spent  so  much  of 
his  time  over  what  are  almost  truisms ;  but 
so  many  absurd  statements  are  continually 
being  made,  and  so  many  whimsical  ideas 
broached,  that  it  seemed  desirable  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  concerning  the 
principles  which  should  guide  our  general 
conduct  towards  animals  before  discussing 
the  special  subject  of  vivisection. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  the 
deaths  and  pains  which  the  word  vivisec- 
tion implies  are,  or  have  been,  wrought 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inasmuch  as 
tliey  have  led  to  knowledge  and  power 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
gained;  or  whether  they  have  not  been 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  inas- 
much as  they  have  not  led  to  knowledge 
and  power,  or  the  power  and  knowledge 
might  have  been  gained  in  some  other 
way,  or,  being  gained  by  many  deaths 
and  much  pain,  have  been  so  small  that 
mankind  could  well  have  done  without 
them.  I  introduce  the  word  death  as  well 
as  pain,  because,  in  spite  of  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  and  the  fact  that  vivisection 
suggests  to  the  public  mind  pain  only,  and 
not  death  at  all,  the  truth  is,  that  in  at 
least  the  great  majority  of  cases  vivisection 
does  or  ought  to  mean  death  only,  and 
not  pain  at  all.  In  the  minds  of  those  ig- 
norant of  physiology — and  they  are  fore- 

♦  Some  writers  have  urged  that  while  man  is 
perfectly  justified  in  killbtg  any  number  of  ani- 
mals, he  is  not  justified  in  causinc;  pain.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  animal  this  is  simply  a 
grotesque  absurdity ;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
man  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  later  on. 


most,  if  not  alone,  in  blaming  vivisection 
— much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
different  meanings  attached  to  the  words 
"  life"  and  "  living."  I  alluded  to  these 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  To  many 
such  it  is  perhaps  a  revelation  to  learn 
that  an  animal  may  be  kept  alive — that  is, 
with  its  heart  in  full  working  order,  and 
its  respiratory  movements  continuing  with 
perfect  regularity — for  hours  and  hours 
after  all  signs  of  consciousness  have  dis- 
appeared. All  operations  performed  on 
such  an  animal  would  come  under  the 
term  vivisection ;  but  in  the  total  absence 
of  all  signs  of  consciousness  it  would  be 
absurd  to  speak  of  pain.  It  would  per- 
haps be  a  still  greater  revelation  to  such 
to  learn  that  a  frog,  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
series  of  events  which  we  class  together 
as  death — when  its  brain  and  spinal  cord 
have  been  instantaneously  destroyed  by 
an  operation  the  pain  of  which  may  be 
said  to  be  infinitesimal,  and  its  heart  re- 
moved at  a  time  when  feeling  is  impossi- 
ble— may  yet  be  made  by  proper  means 
to  kick  and  jump  and  move  its  body  about 
in  almost  all  possible  ways.  Any  opera- 
tion performed  on  the  body  of  such  a  frog 
would  by  many  be  still  called  vivisection ; 
but  to  speak  of  such  a  mere  mass  of  mus- 
cle and  nerve  as  suffering  pain,  is  about 
as  truthful  and  rational  as  to  say  that  it  is 
cruel  to  cut  down  a  tree,  though  a  silly, 
ignorant  looker-on  might  shriek  when  the 
leg  moved,  for  about  the  same  cause  and 
with  the  same  reason  that  the  African 
grovels  before  his  Fetish. 

Did  the  reader  ever  see  a  rabbit  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  Chloral? 
Lying  prostrate,  with  flaccid  limbs,  with 
head  sunk  back  on  the  limp  neck,  motion- 
less and  still,  at  first  sight  it  seems  quite 
dead  and  gone.  But  a  gentle  heaving  of 
the  body,  a  rise  and  a  fall  every  few  se- 
conds, tells  you  that  it  still  breathes ;  and 
a  finger  placed  on  the  chest  may  feel  the 
quick  throb  of  the  still  beating  heart.  You 
pull  it  and  pinch  it;  it  does  not  move. 
You  prick  with  a  needle  the  exquisitely 
sensitive  cornea  of  its  eye ;  it  makes  no 
sign,  save  only  perhaps  a  wink.  You  make 
a  great  cut  through  its  skin  with  a  sharp 
knife ;  it  does  not  wince.  You  handle  and 
divide  and  pinch  nerves  which  in  ourselves 
are  full  of  feeling ;  it  gives  no  sign  of  pain. 
Yet  it  is  full  of  action.  To  the  physiolo- 
gist its  body,  though  poor  in  what  the 
vulgar  call  hfe,  is  still  the  stage  of  mani- 
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fold  events,  and  each  event  a  problem 
with  a  crowd  of  still  harder  problems  at 
its  back.  He  therefore  brings  to  bear  on 
this  breathing,  pulsating,  but  otherwise 
quiescent  frame,  the  instruments  which 
are  the  tools  of  his  research.  He  takes 
deft  tracings  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  blood 
in  the  widening  and  narrowing  vessels;  he 
measures  the  time  and  the  force  of  each 
throb  of  the  heart,  while  by  light  galvanic 
touches  he  stirs  this  part  or  quiets  that ;  he 
takes  note  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  chest- 
walls,  as  they  quicken  or  grow  slow,  as  they 
wax  or  wane,  under  this  influence  or  that ; 
he  gathers  the  juice  which  pours  from  one 
or  another  gland;  he  divides  this  nerve, 
he  stimulates  that,  and  marks  the  result  of 
each  ;  he  brings  subtle  poisons  to  bear  on 
the  whole  frame,  or  on  parts;  and  having 
done  what  he  wished  to  do,  ha\dng  ob- 
tained, in  the  shape  of  careful  notes  or 
dehcate  tracings,  answers  to  the  questions 
he  wished  to  put,  he  finishes  a  painless 
death  by  the  removal  of  all  the  blood  from 
the  body,  or  by  any  other  means  that 
best  suit  him  at  the  time.  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating when  I  say  that  this  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  vivisectional  experiment ;  this  is  what 
newspaper  writers  speak  of  as  "  torture," 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  accuse  cultivated 
physiologists  of  barbaric  cruelty. 

A  dog  under  chloroform  or  morphia 
may  be  brought  to  very  nearly  the  same 
condition  as  a  rabbit  under  chloral ;  but 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  same 
long  duration  of  complete  quiescence  is 
maintained  with  greater  difficulty.  Dogs 
sometimes  howl  under  chlor6form  or 
morphia  when  nothing  is  being  done  to 
them,  and  under  circumstances  in  which 
they  can  be  suffering  no  pain.  At  the 
moment  when  the  chloroform  begins  to 
take  effect  upon  them,  when  probably  con- 
fused carnivorous  visions  chase  through 
their  brains,  the  howling  is  often  excessive. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
administration  of  chloroform  to  human 
beings  is  well  aware  how  frequent  cries 
and  noises  are  in  the  stage  of  excitement, 
and  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  them  as  signs  of  pain. 

In  a  large  number  of  cases,  then,  where 
anaesthetics  of  one  kind  or  another  are 
used,  vivisectional  experiments  cause  no 
pain  at  all ;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this 
country  at  least,  physiologists  always  use 
anaesthetics  where  they  can.    They  do  so 


not  x)nly  for  the  sake  of  the  animal,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment  itself. 
Unless  they  are  studying  actual  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling,  pain  with  all  its  conse- 
quences is  a  disturbing  element  which 
must  by  all  possible  means  be  eliminated 
if  the  experiment  is  to  have  its  due  value. 
The  apparent  lifelessness  of  the  animal  is 
the  physiologist's  opportunity ;  struggling 
limbs  would  utterly  defeat  his  aims,  and  a 
sudden  start  might  wreck  his  whole  experi- 
ment. Chloroform  and  other  anaesthetics 
have  immensely  lessened  human  suffering, 
not  only  by  simply  diminishing  pain,  but 
even  still  more  by  putting  it  in  the  power 
of  the  surgeon  to  perform  operations  which 
he  otherwise  would  not  dare  to  attempt. 
In  the  same  way  they  have  powerfully  aid- 
ed the  progress  of  physiology  by  render- 
ing possible  new  experiments,  and  by  al- 
lowing the  investigator  to  analyse  securely 
phenomena  which  otherwise  would,  per- 
haps for  ever,  have  remained  confused 
through  the  disturbances  caused  by  pain. 

There  are  some  experiments,  however, 
requiring  vivisection,  in  which  the  use  of 
chloral  or  other  anaesthetics  is,  for  various 
reasons,  inadmissible  or  undesirable. 
These  form  two  classes.  In  the  first  and 
most  numerous  the  experiment  is  generally 
a  short  one  and  quickly  carried  out,  and 
the  pain  slight  and  transient.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  for  anyone  to  judge 
truly  of  the  pain  felt  by  any  other  body, 
and  we  may  err  in  two  ways  in  estimating 
the  pain  felt  by  animals.  We  may  over- 
estimate or  under-estimate  it.  Perhaps  a 
rough  but  tolerably  safe  test  of  great  pain 
or  distress  may  be  gained  by  noting 
whether  the  animal  is  willing  to  eat  or  no. 
When  a  rabbit,  for  instance,  not  previous- 
ly starved,  begins  to  munch  carrots  im- 
mediately after  an  operation,  or  even  con- 
tinues to  munch  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  the  operation  is  being  performed, 
it  is  only  fair  to  conclude  that  the  opera- 
tion cannot  be  very  painful.  I  may  add, 
that  in  the  experience  of  experimental 
physiologists,  the  skin  of  the  dog,  and  the 
rabbit — allowance  being  made  tor  indivi- 
dual peculiarities — is  not  nearly  so  sensi- 
tive as  the  human  skin. 

The  second  class  of  experiments  car- 
ried on  without  anaesthetics,  those  entail- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  pain,  are  not 
only  by  far  the  least  numerous,  but  must 
of  necessity  become  less  and  less  numerous  as 
physiology  advances.    The  end  which  the 
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physiologist  has  in  view  is  to  analyse  the 
life  of  any  being  into  its  constituent  fac- 
tors. As  his  science  advances,  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  able  to  disengage 
any  one  of  these  factors  from  the  rest,  and 
so  to  study  it  by  itself.  He  can  already, 
as  we  have  seen,  study  the  complicated 
phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
of  respiration,  of  various  kinds  of  move- 
ment, quite  apart  from  and  independent  of 
the  presence  of  consciousness.  As  his 
knowledge  widens  and  his  means  of  re- 
search multiply,  this  power  of  analysis  will 
grow  more  and  more ;  and  by  and  bye,  if 
physiology  be  allowed  free  scope  for  its 
development,  there  will  come  a  day  when 
the  physiologist  in  his  experimental  in- 
quiries will  cause  pain  then,  and  then  only, 
when  pain  is  the  actual  object  of  his  study. 
And  that  he  will  probably  study  best  upon 
himself. 

At  the  present  day,  the  greatest  amount 
of  pain  to  animals  is  probably  caused  in 
experiments  which  perhaps  hardly  come 
under  the  title  of  vivisection,  experiments 
in  which  the  effects  of  starvation  or  of  in- 
sufficient food,  or  the  actions  of  poisons, 
are  being  studied.  These,  however,  lead 
to  valuable  results.  The  pain  which  is  the 
greatest  in  amount  and  the  least  worthy  in 
object  is  the  pain  which  comes  to  animals 
whose  bodies  have  been  used  as  tests  to 
ascertain  the  poisonous  nature  of  some 
suspected  material ;  but  this  is  a  matter  of 
the  witness-box,  not  of  physiology. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  physiolo- 
gists are  the  cause  to  animals  of  much 
death,  of  a  good  deal  of  slight  pain,  and 
of  some  amount  of  severe  pain.  A  very 
active  physiologist  will,  for  instance,  in  a 
year  be  the  means  of  bringing  about,  for 
the  sake  of  science,  as  much  death  as  a 
small  village  will  in  a  week  for  the  sake  of 
its  mouths  and  its  fun,  and  will  give  rise  to 
about  as  much  pain  as  a  not  too  enthusi- 
astic sportsman  in  a  short  sporting  season. 

We  have  now  to  ask  what  justification 
does  he  plead  for  this  death  and  this  pain  ? 
What  good  to  mankind  is  thereby  wrought 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  gained  ? 

His  answer  is,  that  the  science  of  phy- 
siology is  thereby  advanced,  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  has  in  the 
main  been  won  by  experiments  on  living 
animals.  He  of  course  cannot,  and  no 
one  can,  tell  the  "  might  have  been." 
Without  any  such  experiments,  physics 
and    chemistry,   aided    by    mathematics. 


might  have  synthetically  resolved  the  pro- 
blems of  life  (though  even  then  it  might 
be  said  that  both  physics  and  chemistry 
sprang  from  the  older  biologic  lore,  and 
not  so  long  ago  a  common  physiological 
preparation,  the  muscle  and  nerve  of  a 
frog,  started  a  new  epoch  in  physics) ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  history,  experiments  on 
living  animals  have  been  the  stepping- 
stones  of  physiological  progress. 

The  great  Vesalius,  the  founder  of 
modern  anatomy,  turning  his  thoughts  to 
the  uses  of  the  structures  he  had  so  well 
described,  saw  clearly  that  the  problems 
opening  up  before  him  could  be  settled 
only  by  vivisection.  In  his  great  work, 
"  De  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica"  may  be 
read  the  evidence,  not  only  that  he  per- ; 
formed  experiments  on  living  animals,  but 
that,  had  he  not  in  so  inscrutable  a  way 
forsaken  the  arduous  pleasures  of  learning 
for  the  gossip  of  a  court,  those  experiments 
would  have  led  him  up  to  and  probably 
beyond  the  discovery  which  years  after- 
wards marked  an  epoch  in  physiology,  and 
made  the  name  of  Harvey  immortal.  He, 
indeed,  sowed  the  seed  whose  fruit  Har- 
vey reaped.  The  comer-stone  of  physio- 
logy, the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  was  not  built  up  without  death  and 
pain  to  animals.  To-day,  it  is  true,  much 
of  the  evidence  touching  the  flow  of  blood 
may  be  shown  on  a  dead  body,  yet  the 
full  proof  cannot  be  given  even  now  with- 
out an  experiment  on  a  living  creature; 
and  certainly  Harvey's  thoughts  were 
guided  by  his  study  of  the  living  palpitat- 
ing heart  and  the  motions  of  the  living 
arteries,  quite  as  much  as  by  the  sugges- 
tions coming  from  dead  valves  and  veins. 

After  Harvey  came  Haller,  whose  keen 
intellect  dispersed  the  misty  notions  of  the 
spiritualists,  and  by  the  establishment  of 
the  doctrin^  of  "  irritability"  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  true  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system:  he  too,  in  his  work, 
wrought  death  and  suffering  on  animals. 

Another  great  step  onward  was  made 
when  Charies  Bell  and  Majendie,  by  ex- 
periments on  animals  more  painful  than 
any  of  the  present  day,  traced  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  motor  and  sensory  nerves; 
and  yet  another,  when  Marshall  Hall  and 
others  demonstrated  by  vivisections  the 
widespread  occurrence  and  vast  importance 
of  reflex  actions. 

What  was  begun  with  death  and  pain 
has  been  carried  forward  by   the  same 
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means.  I  assert  deliberately  that  all  our 
real  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
nervous  system — compared  with  which  all 
the  rest  of  physiology,  judged  either  from 
a  practical  or  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view,  is  a  mere  appendage — has  been 
gained  by  experiment,  that  its  fundamen- 
tal truths  have  come  to  us  through  inqui- 
ries entailing  more  or  less  vivisection.  By 
meditating  over  the  differences  in  structure 
visible  in  the  nervous  systems  of  different 
animals,  a  shrewd  observer  might  guess  at 
the  use  of  some  particular  part ;  but  till 
verified  by  experiment,  the  guess  would 
remain  a  guess ;  and  experiment  shows 
that  such  guesses  may  be  entirely  wrong. 
Where  experiment  has  given  a  clue,  careful 
observations  have  frequently  thrown  light 
on  physiological  problems.  Without  the 
experimental  clue,  the  phenomena  would 
ever  have  remained  a  hopeless  puzzle,  or 
have  served  to  bolster  up  some  baseless 
fancy.  What  disease,  or  what  structure, 
in  what  animal,  could  ever  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  that  "  inhibitory"  function 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  which  the  vivi- 
sectional  experiment  of  Weber  first  detect- 
ed ?  What  a  light  that  one  experiment 
has  thrown  on  the  working  of  the  nervous 
system !  What  disease  could  have  told  us 
that  which  we  have  learnt  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Du  Bois-Reymond  and  of 
Pfliiger  ?  Where  would  physiological 
science  be  now  if  the  labors  of  Flourens, 
Brown-St^quard,  Schiff,  Vulpian,  Goltz, 
Waller,  and  others,  were  suddenly  wiped 
away  from  the  records  of  the  past  ?  Yet 
each  of  these  names  recalls  long  series  of 
experiments,  some  of  them  painful  in  char- 
acter, on  living  animals. 

I  repeat,  take  away  from  the  physiology 
of  the  nervous  system  the  back-bone  of 
experimental  knowledge,  and  it  would  fall 
into  a  shapeless  huddled  mass. 

The  chemistry  of  living  beings,  one 
would  imagine  at  first  thoughts,  might  be 
investigated  without  distressing  the  organ- 
isms which  formed  the  subjects  of  research. 
The  labors  of  Lavoisier  and  Priestley,  who 
first  made  clear  the  chemistry  of  respira- 
tion, if  they  entailed  no  use  of  the  knife, 
caused  at  times  a  no  less  painful  suffoca- 
tion ;  while  the  great  advances  which  have 
been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  study 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
are  still  being  made,  necessitate  almost 
daily  vivisection,  in  order  that  the  gases 
of  the  blood  may  be  studied  in  exactly  the 


same  condition  as  they  are  in  the  living 
body.  Even  still  more  bloody  has  been 
the  path  by  following  which  we  have 
gained  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of 
the  chemistry  of  digestion  and  nutrition. 
I  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Bid- 
der, and  Schmidt  and  Bernard,  to  call  to 
the  mind  of  the  physiological  student  im- 
portant results,  nearly  all  reached  through 
vivisection.  The  shifts  and  changes  of  the 
elements  within  our  body  are  too  subtle 
and  complex  to  be  divined  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  chemical  laboratory ;  the  phy- 
siologist has  to  search  for  them  within  the 
body,  and  to  mark  the  compounds  chang- 
ing in  the  very  spot  where  they  change ; 
otherwise  all  is  guess-work. 

Among  the  labors  of  the  present  gene- 
ration, none  perhaps  have  already  more 
far-reaching  results,  none  hold  out  more 
promise  of  fruit  in  the  future,  than  those 
which  bear  on  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  over  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
and  over  nutrition.  The  knowledge  we 
are  gradually  acquiring  of  the  subtle  nerv- 
ous bonds  which  bind  together  the  uncon- 
scious members  of  the  animal  common- 
wealth, which  make  each  part  or  organ  at 
once  the  slave  and  guardian  of  every  other, 
and  which  with  cords  of  nervous  sympathy 
draw  each  moiety  of  the  body  to  work  for 
the  good  of  all,  is  putting  a  new  aspect  on 
physiology,  and  throwing  many  a  gleam  of 
light  into  the  very  darkest  regions  of  the 
science.  The  words  "  inflammation"  and 
"  fever,"  bandied  about  of  old  as  mystery- 
words,  sounding  much  but  signifying  little 
— shuttlecocks  tossed  to  and  fro  from  one 
school  of  doctrinaire  pathologists  to 
another — now  at  last,  through  the  labors 
of  modem  physiology,  seem  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  understood.  That  understanding, 
when  it  is  complete,  v!\\\  have  been  gained 
step  by  step  through  experiments  on  living 
animals,  one  of  the  first  of  which  was 
Claude  Bernard's  research  on  vaso-motor 
nerves.* 


*  The  great  importance  of  the  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem justly  led  Mr.  Huxley  to  introduce  into  bis 
Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology  Bernard's 
fundamental  experiment  with  some  such  words  as 
**  a  rabbit  may  oe  made  to  blush  artificially  by  di- 
viding the  sympathetic  nerve."  A  writer,  appa- 
rently  biassed  by  the  memories  of  his  own  boy- 
hood, has  accused  Mr.  Huxley  of  thereby  danger- 
ously inciting  boys  and  girls  to  cruelty,  as  if  the  di- 
\'ision  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  were  the  sort  of 
thing  a  schoolboy  might  do  with  a  pocket-knife 
and  a  bit  of  string.     Is  it  any  use  to  enlighten  the 


VIVISECTION. 


m 

•y  expert-    ^H 

he  reader     ^^1 


_      Tliere  stil!  remains  the  question,  Wiat  ideas,  many  of  wliich  were  got  by 

.good  does  physiology  bring  to  mankind  ?  ments  on  living  animals.     Does  the 

Of  the  value  of  physiology  as  a  not  insig-  know  that  in  all  great  surgical  operations 

nificani  segment  of  the  circle  of  universal  there  are  moments  of  imminent   danger 

knowledge,  nothing  need  be  said ;  where  lest  life  steal  away  in  gushes  of  blood  from 

saying  aught  is  necessary,  it  would  be  use-  the  divided  vessels,  danger  now  securely 

Nor  need  much  be  said  concerning  met  by  ligatures  scientifically  and  deftly 


the  practical   value  of  physiology 
"     ■  i  fur  the  conduct  of  life.     So  long 


their  bodies,  it  would  be  hopeless 
less  to  talk  of  the  day  when  they  may 
come  to  it  for  instruction  how  to  form 
their  minds  and  mould  their  natures.     It 


tied  ?     Does  he  know  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  danger  was  imperfectly  met 
refuse'  to  learn  or  to  listen  to  physio-    by  hot  searing-irons  and  other  rude  means, 
'      that  they  may  the  better  use     and  that  the  introduction  of  ligatures,  with 
'  their  proper  application,  was  due  to  experi- 
ments, cruel  experiments,  if  you  like,  on 
dogs  and  other  dumb  animals,  experiments 
eminently  physiological  in  their  natures, 
will  be  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to     about  which  much  may  be  read  in  the 


point  out  briefly  the  relations  of  physiolo- 
gy to  the  practical  art  of  medicine. 
■  These  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
the  medical  profession  is  largely  indebted 
to  physiology  on  account  of  special  dis- 
coveries and  particular  experimental  re- 
searches.    If  we    regard    the    profe; 


book  of  Jones  on  HKmonhage?  Even 
now,  year  by  year,  the  scientilic  surgeon, 
by  experiments  on  animals,  is  at  once  add- 
ing to  physiological  knowledge  and  better- 
ing his  treatment  of  wounded  or  diseased 
arteries.  Has  tlie  reader  seen  anyone  once 
stricken  by  paralysis,  or  bowed  down  by 


simply  as  a  body  of  men  who  possess  or  some  nervous  malady,  yet  afterward  made 
should  possess  a  remedy  for  every  disease,  whole,  and  brought  back  to  fair,  if  not 
this  may  seem  an  exaggerated  statement,  vigorous,  health  ?  The  advice  which  turn- 
Many  of  the  remedies  in  use  or  in  vogue  ed  such  a  one  towards  recovery  was  based 
at  the  present  day  have  been  discovered  on  knowledge  originally  drawn  from  the 
by  chance,  borrowed  from  ignorant  vivisectional  experiments  of  physiologists, 
savages,  or  lighted  on  by  blind  trials,  and  made  safe  by  matured  experience.  Or 
Physiology  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  inlro-  has  he  watched  any  dear  friend  fading 
duction  of  opium  or  quinine.  Where  spe-  away  in  that  terrible  malady  diabetes,  after 
cific  remedies  have  been  suggested  by  rejoicing  that  for  a  season  beseemed  to  be 
physiological  results  or  theories,  it  has  not  gathering  strength  and  ceasing  to  fail,  even 
eldom  happened  that  the  remedies,  though  if  not  regaining  health  ?     The  old   gleam 


I 


useful,  have  been  gi< 
or  have  done  good 
not  expected. 

But  if  we  took  upon  thi 


forawrongreason, 
a  way  which 


of  light  into  that  mysterio 


e  possess,  came  from  the  vivisectional  re- 
searches of  Claude  Bernard  on  the  forma- 
it  medical  profes-  tion  of  glycogen  in  the  liver ;  and  by  ju- 
a  body  of  men,  cunning  to  detect  diciously  acting  upon  the  results  of  those 
the  nature  and  to  forecast  the  issues  of  the  researches  the  skilful  physician  can  some- 
bodily  ills  under  which  we  suffer,  skilful  in  times  slay  its  ravages.  He  cannot  cure  it 
the  use  of  means  to  avoid  or  to  lessen  even  now;  and  unless  some  empiric  reme- 
those  ills,  rich  in  resources  whereby  pain  dy  be  found  by  chance,  will  never  cure  it, 
is  diminished  and  dangerous  maladies  art-  until,  by  the  death  of  many  animals  in  the 
fully  guided  to  a  happy  end,  then  we  owe  physiological  laboratory,  the  mystery  of  the 
physiology  many  and  great  debts.     Did    glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  be  cleared 


the  reader  ever  suffer,  or  witness  others 
suffer,  with  subsequent  relief,  a  severe  sur- 
gical operation  ?  if  so,  let  him  revere  the 
name  of  John  Hunter,  the  father  of  mod- 
em surgery.  But  Hunter  was  emphatical- 
ly a  physiologist;  his  surgery  was  but  the 
carrying    into    practice   of  physiological 

maicvolent  ignorance  of  such  minds  by  lelling 
them  tliat  toiiny  physiological cxpcrimenlsrequire 
such  skill   and  care  u  make  ordinnrj  '    ' 


up. 

But  why  need  I  go  on  adding  one  spe- 
cial benefit  to  another  ?  They  may  be 
all  summed  up  in  one  sentence,  which 
embodies  the  whole  relation  of  physiology 
to  the  medical  profession. 

The  art  of  medicine  is  the  science  of 
physiology  applied  to  detailed  vital  pheno- 
mena by  the  help  of  a  wisdom  which 
comes  of  enlightened  experience,  and  an 
ingenuity  which  is  bom  of  practice.    Were 
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there  not  a  single  case  on  record  in  which 
physiology  had  given  special  and  direct 
help  to  the  cure  of  the  sick,  there  would 
still  remain  the  great  truth  that  the  ideas 
of  physiology  are  the  mother  ideas  of  me- 
dicine. 'Hie  physiologist,  unencumbered 
by  the  care  of  the  sick,  not  weighted  by 
the' burden  of  desiring  some  immediate 
practical  result,  is  the  pioneer  into  the 
dark  places  of  vital  actions.  The  truths 
which  he  discovers  in  his  laboratory  pass 
over  at  once  to  the  practitioner,  busy  in  a 
constant  struggle  with  the  puzzling  com- 
plexity of  corporeal  events :  in  his  hands 
they  are  sifted,  extended,  and  multiplied. 
The  property  of  the  physiologist  alone, 
they  might  perhaps  lie  barren;  used  by 
the  physician  or  surgeon,  they  soon  bear 
fruit.  The  hint  given  by  a  physiologist  of 
the  past  j^eneration  becomes  a  household 
word  with  the  doctors  of  the  present,  and 
their  records  in  turn  offer  rich  stores  of 
suggestive  and  corrective  facts  for  the 
physiologists  of  the  generation  to  come. 
Take  away  from  the  practical  art  of  medi- 
cine the  theoretical  truths  of  physiology, 
and  you  would  have  left  a  crowd  of  busy 
idlers  in  full  strife  over  fantastic  ideas. 
The  reader  has  laughed  with  Molibre  over 
the  follies  of  the  doctrinaire  physicians  of 
times  gone  by.  He  has  to  thank  experi- 
mental physiology  that  he  has  not  the 
same  follies  to  laugh  over  and  to  suffer 
from  now.  The  so-called  practical  man 
is  ever  prone  to  entangle  himself  in  and 
guide  his  conduct  by  baseless  speculations. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with  medicine. 
The  history  of  medicine  in  past  centuries 
is  largely  occupied  with  the  conflicts  of 
contending  schools  of  pathology — schools 
which  arose  from  this  or  that  master  put- 
ting forward  a  fancy,  or  a  fragment  of 
truth,  as  the  basis  of  all  medical  judgment, 
These  have  given  place  in  the  present 
century  to  a  rational  pathology,  which 
knows  no  school  and  swears  to  the  words 
of  no  master,  but  is  slowly  and  surely  un- 
ravelling, bit  by  bit,  the  many  separate 
tangled  knots  of  disease.  They  have 
given  place  because  men  have  come  to 
see  that  maladies  can  only  be  mastered 
through  a  scientific  comprehension  of 
the  nature  of  disease ;  that  pathology,  the 
science  of  disease,  being  a  part  of,  is  in- 
separable from,  physiology,  the  science  of 
life;  that  the  methods  of  both  are  the 
same,  for  in  each  a  sagacious  observation 
starts  an   inquiry,  which  a  well-directed 


series  of  experiments  brings  to  successful 
end. 

Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  experiments 
•must  be  made  on  living  beings.  Hence 
it  is  that  animals  are  killed  and  suffer  pain, 
in  order  that  physiological  knowledge  may 
be  increased,  and  disease  made  less. 

Take  away  from  the  art  of  medicine  all 
that  with  which  physiology  has  enriched 
it,  and  the  surgeon  or  the  physician  of  to- 
day would  be  little  better  than  a  mystery- 
man,  or  a  quack  vendor  of  chance- gotten 
drugs.  Take  out  of  the  present  system  of 
physiology  .  all  that  has  been  gained  by 
experiments  on  living  animals,  and  the 
whole  structure  would  collapse,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  few  isolated  facts  of  human 
experience. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  what  has  been 
will  be.  The  physiology  of  the  future,  if 
not  hampered  by  any  ignorant  restraint, 
will,  out  of  the  death  of  animals,  continue 
to  press  further  and  further  into  the  mys- 
tery of — and  year  by  year  bring  the  physi- 
cian, and  not  the  physician  only,  but  every 
one,  power  to  prolong,  to  strengthen,  and 
to  purify — the  life  of  man.  By  no  other 
way  can  man  hope  to  gain  this  end.  He 
is  thereby  justified  for  the  death  he  causes 
and  the  pain  he  gives. 

We  have  yet  to  consider  this  question 
in  its  other  aspect;  we  have  to  examine, 
not  only  the  effects  of  vivisection  as  far  as 
animals  are  concerned,  but  also  its  influ- 
ence on  man  himself.  little,  however, 
need  be  said.  Necessary  vivisection,  we 
have  shown,  cannot  be  called  cruel.  The 
question  of  the  necessity  of  any  particular 
case  can  only  be  judged  by  the  investiga- 
tor himself.  I  content  myself  with  assert- 
ing that  any  attempt  to  draw  up  for  the 
guidance  of  others  a  general  definition  of 
necessary  and  unnecessary  vivisection  must 
prove  utterly  futile.  Only  he  who  is  mak- 
ing an  inquiry  knows  his  own  needs.  If 
he  experiments  recklessly  and  needlessly, 
he  becomes  cruel,  and,  being  cruel,  will 
thereby  be  the  worse.  But  if  he  experi- 
ments carefully  and  heedfully,  never  caus- 
ing pain  where  it  could  be  avoided,  never 
sacrificing  a  life  without  having  in  view 
some  object,  to  attain  which  there  seemed 
no  other  way,  remembering  that  whoever 
"  tortures"  either  dead  or  living  nature 
carelessly  will  get  no  true  response,  there 
is  no  reason  why  his  moral  nature  should 
suffer  even  ever  so  little  tarnish.    On  the 
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contrary,  experience  teaches  us  that  earn- 
est physiologists,  who  have  killed  animals 
in  the  single  hope[[of  gaining  new  truths 
or  of  making  old  ones  plain,  have  grown 
more  gentle  and  more  careful  the  longer 
they  worked  and  the  more  experiments 
they  made. 

The  effects  of  vivisection  on  the  moral 
nature  of  man  may  fairly  be  tested  by  ex- 
perience. There  are  in  this  country  seve- 
ral physiologists,  myself  among  the  num- 
ber, who  have  for  several  years  performed 
experiments  on  living  animals.     We  have 


done  repeatedly  the  things  which  a  distin- 
guished lady  has  seen  fit  to  say  "  are  best 
spoken  of  as  nameless."  I  can  confident- 
ly appeal  to  all  who  know  us,  whether 
they  have  seen  any  deterioration  in  our 
moral  nature  as  the  result  of  our  work ; 
whether  we  are  to-day  less  careful  of  giv- 
ing pain  than  we  were  when  we  began  to 
experiment ;  whether  they  can  trace  in  us 
any  lessening  of  that  sympathy  with  dumb 
animals  which  all  men  should  feel  even  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence.— Macmillan^s  Magazifu. 
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At  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  the  Peluse  slipped  from  her 
moorings  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  and 
passing  slowly  between  the  far-seen  pil- 
grimage Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde  and  the  Quarantine  Station,  took 
her  course  to  the  eastward. 

Then  followed  a  chequered  week,  of 
which  the  least  agreeable  incidents  were  a 
gale  of  some  eight-and-twenty  hours,  and 
a  night  which  we  spent  tossing  about  in  a 
ground-swell  off  the  harbor  of  Alexandria ; 
while  the  most  agreeable  incidents  were  a 
lovely  morning  amongst  the  Lipari  Isles, 
which  looked  more  charming  than  I  ever 
saw  them  look  before,  our  first  view  of 
Crete,  and  the  society  of  M.  Mariette,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  living  Egyptologists. 

Do  you  ask  who  were  our  other  fellow- 
travellers  ?  Well,  they  were  numerous — 
somewhat  too  numerous  for  comfort,  and 
you  will  have  an  excellent  idea  of  what 
they  were  like,  if  you  will  only  read  the 
description  given  of  his  travelling  compan- 
ions by  M.  About  in  "  Le  Fellah,"  for  that 
amusing  writer  made  the  same  voyage  in 
the  same  ship  a  {^^n  years  ago.  Only  to 
complete  the  picture,  in  our  case  a  few 
touches  from  Wilhelm  Meister  should  be 
thrown  in,  for  we  had  on  board  the  whole 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Op6ra  Comique, 
which  is,  I  dare  say,  at  this  very  moment 
amusing  the  Alexandrians. 

We  ran  early  in  the  morning  into  the  har- 
bor which  Alexander,  Caesar,  Antony,  and 
so  many  others  of  the  greatest  actcfrs  on 
the  world's  stage  have  made  famous,  and 
were  for  some  time  in  suspense  as  to  our 
New  Series. — Vol.  XIX.,  No.  4 


fate  with  reference  to  quarantine,  that 
scourge  of  Mediterranean  travel  having 
been  called  into  exceptional  activity  this 
year  by  the  presence  of  the  cholera  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe.  Very  soon,  how- 
ever, a  boat  came  off  bringing  a  letter  which 
informed  us  that  kind  friends  had  made 
every  arrangement  for  our  comfort,  and 
that  we  should  perform  our  quarantine  in 
a  charming  yacht  fitted  up  on  purpose. 

Hither  we  soon  betook  ourselves,  a 
guardian  from  the  Lazaretto  accompany- 
ing us,  and  our  yacht  hoisting  the  yellow 
flag  as  a  warning  to  all  persons  to  avoid 
touching  it,  to  say  nothing  of  us — its  ter- 
ror-striking inhabitants. 

There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent 
our  receiving  visits,  provided  our  visitors 
did  not  actually  touch  the  vessel,  and  we 
did  receive  a  good  many,  conversing  with 
our  friends  over  the  side. 

After  some  seventy-two  hours  of  close 
but  delightful  imprisonment,  the  quaran- 
tine authorities  came  to  tell  us  that  we 
were  free.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  I  imme- 
diately used  our  freedom  by  going  on 
shore  to  call  on  Dr.  Gaillardot,  a  French 
physician  and  man  of  science,  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  Pre-historic 
Antiquities  and  to  the  botany  of  Egppt. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  day  we  all  set  out 
for  a  long  drive  to  see  the  sights,  and  re- 
ceive the  first  impressions  of  Alexandria. 

The  sights  proper  are  only  two — Cleo- 
patra's Needle  and  Pompey*s  Pillar.  Cle- 
opatra's Needle  is  an  obelisk  of  red  granite, 
which  is  connected  by  the  hieroglyphics 
still  legible  upon  it  with  Rameses  II.,  of 
27 
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whom  we  shall  hear  more.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  some  say  by  Cleopatra, 
whence  the  name  which  it  usually  bears. 
Others  say  it  was  brought  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius. 

Pompey*s  Pillar  is  a  tall  column,  also  ot 
granite,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Pompey,  but  was  erected  in  honor  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  which,  according  to  M.  Mari- 
ette  and  others,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
Serapeum,  a  gigantic  edifice,  erected  for 
religious,  literary,  and  other  purposes,  and 
dedicated  to  Serapis. 

The  above  are  the  sights  proper — the 
sights  obligatory.  But  not  less  interesting 
than  they  are  the  lighthouse,  marking  the 
place  where  stood  the  famous  Pharos,  whose 
name  has  become  the  word  for  lighthouse 
in  many  languages;  the  island  of  Pharos 
itself,  long  since  united  with  the  mainland, 
and  the  two  great  harbors — one  of  which 
the  Eunostus,  or  port  of  Good  Return, 
bids  fair  to  become  under  the  hands  of 
English  engineers  one  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance, worthy  to  be  the  gate  of  the  Egypt 
of  the  ftiture. 

With  the  Alexandria  of  to-day,  which 
everyone  abuses,  we  were  on  the  whole 
agreeably  surprised.  It  would  doubtless  be 
a  horrid  place  of  residence,  but  the  new- 
ness and  strangeness  of  everything  is 
pleasant  to  the  eyes  of  the  European  tra- 
veller. We  thought  it  in  everything,  ex- 
cept situation,  far  superior  to  Smyrna,  the 
place  with  which  it  seemed  natural  to  com- 
pare it. 

Very  charming  to  the  eye  was  the  vari- 
egated crowd  in  the  strets — a  crowd  of  all 
lands,  all  dresses,  all  colors,  and  all  fea- 
tures. Very  charming  were  the  date- 
palms  laden  Jwith  fruit,  the  unfamiliar 
forms  of  the  Acacia  iebbek,  of  the  true  Sy- 
comore,  of  the  lilac-tasselled  Limodomm 
pcrsicum,  of  a  tall  Tamarisk,  of  the  Bam- 
boo, and  many  other  trees,  which  were 
either  not  known  to  us  at  all,  or  known 
only  in  stunted  specimens. 

Very  charming  was  it  to  taste  the  fresh 
sugar-cane  for  the  first  time,  to  see  the 
brown  tents  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and 
those  more  civilized,  but  hardly  less 
strsgige,  Dahabeeahs,  which  convey  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  up  the  Nile. 

We  slept  in  Alexandria,  and,  starting  be- 
times in  the  morning,  passed  in  little  more 
than  four  hours  over  the  131  miles  which 
separated  us  from  Cairo. 

They    were    four    memorable    hours. 


First  came  lake  Mareotis,  looking  unhap- 
pily as  unlike  as  possible  to  what  Shelley 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  lines — 

„  But  her  choice  sport  was,  in  the  hours  of  sleep. 
To  glide  adown  old  Niius,  when  he  threads 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  steep 
O?  utmost  Axum^,  until  he  spreads, 
Like  a  calm  flock  of  silver-fleecdd  sheep. 
His  waters  on  the  plain  ;  and  crested  heads 
Of  cities  and  proud  temples  gleam  amid. 
And  many  a  vapor-belted  pyramid. 

•  *  By  Moeris   and  the  Mareotid  lakes, 
Strewn  with  ffaint  blooms  like  ^bridal  chamber 

floors; 
Where  naked  boys  bridling  tame  water-snakes, 
Or  charioteering  ghastly  alligators. 
Had  left  on  the  sweet  waters  mighty  wakes 
Of  those  huge  forms  : — within  the  brazen  doors 
Of  the  great  labyrinth  slept  both  boy  and  beast. 
Tired  with  the  pomp  of  their  Osirian  feast." 

Looking,  I  say,^as  unlike  that  as  possible, 
but  still  a  great  and  historical  expanse  of 
water  with  new  birds  and  new  water-plants 
dear  to  the  eye  of  a  botanist. 

Next  came  the  surprise,  which  should 
not  have  been  a  surprise,  of  finding  Egypt 
so  intensely  green  in  the  month  of  October, 
when  all  other  Mediterranean  lands  are- 
parched  and  burnt  up. 

Then  about  sixty-five  miles  from  our 
point  of  departure,  we  crossed  the  Rosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  stream,  now  that  the 
river  had  been  falling  in  for  a  fortnight, 
nearly  as  broad  as  the  Rhine  at  Cologne. 

At  last,  after  a  good  many  more  miles 
had  been  traversed,  came  the  Damietta 
branch — not  quite  so  large, — and  ere  long 
one  of  our  party  called  out,  "  I  see  them. 

Yes,  there  far  away  to  the  south-west, 
like  ghosts  of  themselves,  as  known  to  us 
from  pictures,  were  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh, 
with  the  Libyan  Desert  rising  behind  them. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of 
life,  like  that  in  which  one  first  caught 
sight  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,'^or  the  Mosque  of  St. 
Sophia. 

Very  soon  after^this  we  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion of  Cairo.  I  will  not  attempt  a  gene- 
ral description  of  Masr  the  Victorious,  for 
that  is  what  £1  Kahira  is  said  to  mean, 
since  I  am  sure  I  should  fail  to  convey  to 
you  in  my  own  words  an  adequate  image 
of  its  kaleidoscopic  life.  The  best  sketch 
I  have  seen  is  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  M. 
Brugsch,  somewhere  in  Germany,  but  not 
very  accessible.  The  thing  usually  said 
about  the  old  part  of  Cairo  is,  that  it  is  ex- 
actly like  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  the 
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thing  usually  said  happens,  in  this  case,  to 
be  very  true  and  apt 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  an 
extremely  trashy  American  book,  seems  to 
me,  nevertheless,  to  reflect,  with  great 
faithfulness,  the  feeling  of  the  place  : — 

**To  our  new  eyes  everything  was  picture. 
Vainly  the  hard  road  was  crowded  with  Moslem 
artizans  home-returning  from  their  work.  To  the 
mere  Moslem  observer,  they  were  carpenters, 
masons,  laborers,  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds. 
We  passed  many  a  meditating  Cairene,  to  whom 
there  was  nothing  but  the  monotony  of  an  old 
story  in  that  evenmg  and  in  that  road.  But  we 
saw  all  the  pageantry  of  Oriental  romance  quiet- 
ly donkeying  into  Cairo. 

**  I  saw  Fadladeen  with  a  gorgeous  turban  and 
a  long  sash.  His  chibouque,  bound  with  colored 
silk  and  gold  threads,  was  borne  behind  him 
by  a  black  slave.  Fat  and  fuming  was  Fadla- 
deen as  of  old  ;  and  though  Fermooz  was  not  by, 
it  was  clear  to  see  in  the  languid  droop  of  his  eye 
that  choice  Arabian  verses  were  sung  by  the  twi- 
light in  his  mind. 

**  Abou  Hassan  sat  by  the  city  gate,  and  I  saw 
Haroun  Alrashid  quietly  come  up  in  that  disguise 
of  a  Mosul  merchant.  I  could  not  but  wink  at 
Abou,  for  I  knew  him  so  long  ago  in  the  *  Arabian 
Nights.'  But  he  rather  stared  than  saluted,  as 
friends  may  in  a  masquerade.  There  was  Sinbad 
the  Porter,  too,  hurrving  to  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  I 
turned  and  watched  nis  forrn  fade  in  the  twilight, 
yet  I  doubt  if  he  reached  Bagdad  in  time  for  the 
Eighth  History. 

**  Then  came  Sakkas,  men  with  hogskins  slung 
over  their  backs,  full  of  water.  I  remembered 
the  land  and  the  time  of  putting  wine  into  old 
bottles,  and  was  shoved  back  beyond  glass. 
Pedlars — swarthy  fatalists,  in  lovely  lengths  of 
robe  and  turban — cried  their  wares.  To  our 
Frank  ears-  it  was  nothing  but  Babel  jargon.  Yet 
had  erudite  Mr.  Lane  accompanied  us — Mr.  Lane, 
the  Eastern  Englishman,  who  has  given  us  so 
many  glimpses  into  the  silence  and  mystery  of 
Oriental  life,  like  a  good  genius  revealing  to 
ardent  lovers  the  very  hallowed  heart  of  the  ha- 
reem — we  should  have  understood  those  cries. 

**  We  should  have  heard  *  Sycomore  figs — O 
grapes  !*  meaning  that  said  figs  were  offered,  and 
the  sweetness  of  sound  that  *  grapes  '  hath  was 
only  bait  for  the  attention  ;  or  *  Odors  of  Para- 
dise— O  flowers  of  the  henna!*  causing  Moslem 
maidens  to  tingle  to  their  very  nails'  ends ;  or,  in- 
deed, these  pedlar  poets,  vending  water-melons, 
sang,  *  Consoler  of  the  embarrassed,  O  pips  !  * 
Were  they  not  poets  there,  these  pedlars,  and  full 
of  Oriental  extravagance  ?  For  tne  sweet  associ- 
ation of  poetic  names  shed  silvery  sheen  over  the 
actual  article  offered.  The  unwary  philosopher 
might  fancy  that  he  was  buying  comfort  in  a  green 
water-melon,  and  the  pietist  dream  of  mementos 
in  heaven  in  the  mere  earthy  vanity  of  henna. 
But  the  philanthropic  merchant  of  sour  limes 
cries,  *  God  made  them  light-^limes!*  Meaning 
not  the  fruit,  nor  the  stomach  of  the  purchaser, 
but  his  purse.  Will  they  never  have  done  with 
hieroglyphics  and  sphinxes,  these  Egyptians? 
Here  a  man  rose-embowered  chants,  *  The  rose  is 
a  thorn,  from  the  sweat  of  the  Prophet  it  bloom- 
ed !  *     Meaning,  simply,  fresh  roses. 

'*  These  are  masquerade  manners,  but  they  are 


pleasant.  The  maiden  buys  not  henna  only,  but 
a  thought  of  heaven ;  the  poet  not  water-melons 
only,  but  a  dream  of  consolation  which  truly  will 
he  need." 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Heliopolis 
the  On  of  the  Old  Testament.  You  wfll 
recollect  that  Joseph  married  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  the  High-priest  of  that  city, 
and  the  Armenians  still  consider  as  ca- 
nonical an  apocryphal  book  known  as  the 
"  History  of  Joseph  and  Asenath."  Heli- 
opolis was  never,  it  would  seem,  very  large, 
but  it  was  a  place  of  great  importance — 
the  Oxford  or  St.  Andrew's  of  Egypt. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Moses 
and  Plato  both  studied  there.  If  Moses 
did  study  here,  then  the  great  obelisk  of 
Osirtasen,  which  is  now  the  first  object  the 
traveller  seeks  out,  must  have  been  quite 
familiar  to  him,  for  it  was  already  older,  in 
his  day,  than  any  building  in  Scotland  is 
now. 

It  stood,  when  we  visited  it,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  field  of  sugar-cane,  which 
I  here  saw  growing  for  the  first  time,  and 
which  murmured  round  it  in  the  breeze  as 
charmingly  as  ever  murmured  the  pines 
of  Theocritus  upon  the  hills  of  Sicily. 

Dean  Stanley,  whose  short  sketches  of 
Egyptian  scenery  at  the  beginning  of 
"  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  are,  like  so  much 
else  of  the  same  kind  that  he  has  written, 
the  purest  of  pure  gold,  reminds  us  that 
this  obelisk  had  once  many  companions  in 
the  City  of  the  Sun,  and  that  it  was  hence 
that  those  obelisks  were  taken  to  which  so 
many  memories  are  attached,  which  touch 
us  more  nearly  than  anything  in  Egypt — 
the  obelisks  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran, 
and  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 

Hard  by  Heliopolis,  at  the  village  of 
Matareeah,  is  the  tree  which  the  traditions 
of  Eastern  Christianity  connect  with  the 
Flight  into  Egypt.  It  is  a  Sycamore  or 
Egyptian  fig,  of  considerable  though  not 
of  venerable  age ;  but,  of  course,  it  may  be 
the  descendant,  as  is  believed  by  the 
Copts,  of  an  older  tree  which  grew  on  the 
same  spot  However  that  may  be,  it  now 
shelters  from  the  fierce  Egyptian  sun  the 
most  lovely  jasmine,  some  of  which  we 
gathered  "  in  memariam.^^ 

Our  drive  to  Heliopolis  introduced  me 
to  various  Egyptian  plants,  for  which  I 
need  hardly  say,  I  kept  a  sharp  look-out,, 
although  the  season  of  the  year  was  the* 
reverse  of  propitious.  One  of  the  first 
I  lit  upon  was  the  Erigeron  Canadense — a 
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pushing  American  tourist  whom  I  have 
traced  over  half  Europe,  and  who  has  actu- 
ally had  the  assurance  to  establish  himself 
at  Heliopolis.  Not  less  interesting  in  a 
different  way  was  the  Cleome pentaphyllus^ 
which  we  afterwards  saw  in  every  field,  a 
pretty  climbing  Cynanchum^  the  Althcea 
cannabina,  a  very  handsome  mallow,  much 
used  as  a  defence  for  the  fields  of  cotton 
( Gossypitim  viiifolium)^  which  was  cover- 
ed with  its  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Here,  too,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  one  of 
the  commonest  of  Egyptian  birds,  a  lovely 
white  heron,  Ardetta  rustica,  which  travel- 
lers newly  landed  generally  mistake  for  the 
Ibis. 

Of  course  we  went  to  the  Pyramids,  and 
a  very  delightful  expedition  it  was;  but  do 
not  be  afraid,  I  am  not  going  to  describe 
the  Pvramids,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  you  have  all  read  descrip- 
tions of  them  ;  and  secondly,  because  one 
of  the  uses  of  a  sketchy  lecture  like  this  is 
to  direct  your  attention  to  the  best  books 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  I  would 
advise  you,  then,  to  read  the  very  clear 
and  vivid  description  of  her  excursion  to 
the  Pyramids,  which  is  given  by  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  in  her  "  Eastern  Life,"  and  will  only 
notice  one  or  two  particulars  in  which  our 
visit  differed  from  hers.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  we  were  some  months  earlier  in  the 
season  than  she,  so  that  we  looked  from 
the  top  of  the  great  Pyramid,  with  our 
back  to  the  yellow  desert,  over  an  immense 
extent  of  flooded  country,  from  the  midst 
of  which  the  villages  rose  like  so  many 
little  red  islands. 

In  the  next  place,  two  of  us,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  myself,  penetrated  into  the 
Second  Pyramid,  that  of  the  Cephrenes, 
which  is  comparatively  rarely  visited,  al- 
though it  is  in  no  way  more  difficult  \Q 
penetrate  than  the  other. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  now  abso- 
lutely no  difficulties  which  need  be  taken 
into  account  by  any  man  or  woman  of 
average  health  and  strength,  in  going  up, 
coming  down,  or  entering  the'  Great  Pyra- 
mid. You  drive  to  it  from  Cairo  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  so-called  Pyramid 
Arabs  understand  the  business  of  helping 
you  up  and  down  extremely  well.  I  will 
not,  I  say,  waste  time  in  description,  but 
you  will  expect  me  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
purpose  and  history  of  the  Pyramids,  be- 
cause much  light  has  been  thrown  on  these 
matters  of  late  years. 


There  is  then  now  no  doubt  whatever, 
amongst  people  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  the  Pyramids  were  simply 
tombs. 

There  was  found  some  years  ago  in 
Phoenicia  a  sarcophagus,  which  is  now  in 
the  Louvre.  The  beginning  of  an  in- 
scriptign  on  it  has  been  translated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  In  the  month  of  Bui,  the  fourteenth  year  of 
my  reign,  I,  King  Ashmanezer,  king  of  the  Sidoni- 
ans,  son  of  King  Tabnith,  king  of  the  Sidoniaqs, 
spake  King  Ashmanezer,  king  of  the  Sidonians, 
saying,  *  I  have  been  stolen  away  before  my  time 
— a  son  of  the  flood  of  days.  The  whileom  Great 
is  dumb ;  the  son  of  Gods  is  dead.  And  I  rest 
in  this  grave,  even  in  this  tomb,  in  the  place 
which  I  have  built.  My  adjuration  to  all  the 
Ruling  Powers  and  all  men :  Let  no  one  open  this 
resting-place,  nor  search  for  treasure,  for  there  is 
no  treasure  with  Us  ;  and  let  him  not  bear  away 
ihe  couch  of  My  rest,  and  not  trouble  Us  in  this 
resting-place  by  disturbing  the  couch  of  My  slum- 
bers. .  .  .  For  all  men  who  should  open  the 
tomb  of  My  rest,  or  any  man  who  should  carry 
away  the  couch  of  my  rest,  or  any  one  who  trouble 
me  on  this  couch  :  Unto  them  there  shall  be  no 
rest  with  the  departed  ;  they  shall  not  be  buried 
in  a  grave,  and  there  shall  be  to  them  neither  son 
nor  seed.  .  .  .  There  shall  be  to  them  neither 
root  below  nor  fruit  above,  nor  honor  among  the 
living  under  the  sun.     .     .     . 

Well !  the  Great  Pyramid  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  the  place  where  Choo- 
foo,  or  Cheops  as  the  Greeks  called  him, 
meant  to  "lie  in  glory" — mightiest 
amongst  the  dead  as  he  had  been  mightiest 
amongst  the  living.  He  did  not  trust,  like 
the  Phcenican  king,  to  words  marked  on  his 
sarcophagus  to  scare  intruders.  He  trust- 
ed to  the  skill  of  the  architect  to  prevent 
the  secret  of  his  resting-place  ever  being 
penetrated.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  to 
a  great  extent  he  succeeded.  True  his 
tomb  has  now  been  rifled,  but  according 
to  some  authorities  it  remained  inviolate 
for  full  five  thousand  years. 

Cheops  was  a  king  of  the  fourth  dynas- 
ty, about  whom  many  fables  were  told  to 
the  Father  of  History.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  we  recollect  that  the  Father 
of  History  lived  about  456  B.C.,  in  the 
days  of  the  27th  dynasty — very  possibly 
3,500  years  and  more  after  the  death  of 
Cheops. 

No  one  can  look,  however,  on  this  tre- 
mendous mass,  which  is  about  as  high  as 
Strassburg  Cathedral,  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  is  es- 
timated to  contain  eighty-five  millions 
cubic  feet  of  stone — all  this,  observe,  after 
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its  wholeoutercasinghas  been  taken  away, 
which  lias  much  dininished  its  size,  without 
fceling  that  he  who  raised  for  himself  such 
a  sepulchre  must  have  been  a  Prince  obey- 
ed by  enormous  numbers  of  people. 

Time,  says  an  old  writer — 

"  Sadly  uvercometh  nil  things,  and  now  sittelh 
on  a  Sphinx  and  gniclh  Qti  the  ruins  of  Memphis 
and  Old  Thebes,  gloriously  triumphing  and  turn- 
ing  old  glories  into  dreams.  The  traveller,  as  he 
passeth'lhtough  thesedestrts.asketh — Whobuild- 
ed  the  Pyramids  ?  nnd  he  murmurs  something  in 
reply,  but  what  it  is  he  hearelh  not." 

And  truly  the  riddle  is  only  hair  read 
when  we  say  thai  Cheops  raised  the  Great, 
Cephrenes  the  Second,  and  Mycerinus  the 
Third  and  much  smaller  pyramid.  Who, 
we  ask,  as  yet  quite  vainly,  were  the  engin- 
eers ?  Who  were  the  laborers  ?  Were 
they  captives  from  afar,  or  were  they  na- 
tive Egyptians?  Time,  as  yet,  has  mur- 
mured nothing  in  re|ily  even  to  the 
most  attentive  ears.  Our  children  may 
learn  something  more  about  this  mystery, 
for  tiie  science  of  Egyptology  is  still  in  its 
infancy. 
I  If  anything  could  add  to  the  glory  of 
I  these  stately  tombs,  it  would  be  the  still 
older  and  slill  more  mysterious  monument 
which  stands  close  to  them.  I  allude  of 
course  to  the  Sphinx,  the  type  of  the 
countless  Sphinxes  that  have  been  carved 
in  so  many  places  in  ancient  and  modern 
days,  but  as  much  superior  to  anything  of 
the  same  kind  as  Kinglake's  immorial 
description  of  it  is  to  all  other  descrip- 
tions. 

"Laugh  and  mock  if  yoii  will  at  ihe  worship  of 
slone  idols,  bul  mark  ye  this,  ye  breakers  of 
imaget,  Ihal  in  one  regard  the  stone  idol  bears 
■wful  semblance  of  Deity — un  change  fulness  in 
the  midsl  of  change — the  same  seeming  will,  and 
intent  for  ever  and  ever  inexorable !  Upon  an. 
denl  dyniulics  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kinjjs, 
upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Otloman 
conquerors,  upon  Napoleon  dreaming  of  an  East. 
ctn  Empire,  upon  baltle  and  peslilence,  upon 
keen-eyed  irflvellers — Herodotus  yesterday,  and 
Warburlon  today, — upon  all  and  more  Ihis  un- 
vrorldly  Sphinx  has  wolthcd,  and  watched  like  a 
Providenee,  wiih  the  same  earnest  eyes  and  the 
same  sad,  iraniiuil  mien.  And  we.  we  shall  die, 
and  Islam  will  wither  away,  and  the  Englishman. 
tCraining  Tar  over  to  hold  his  loved  India,  will 
plant  a  firm  fool  on  the  banks  of  [he  Nile  and  sit 
in  the  srals  of  the  Faithful,  and  still  that  sleepless 
rock  will  lie  watching  and  watching  the  works 
of  th«  n«w  buty  race,  with  those  same  aad  earn- 
est eyes,  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  everUsling. 
You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx." 

Travellers  and  others  liave  formed  many 
various  estimates  of  the  character  meant  to 


be  portrayed  by  the  Sphinie.     The  Arabs 
called  it  the  Father  of  Fear. 

To  me,  it  seemed  lo  be,  now  at  least,  a 
good  and  gracious  creature,  fit  representa- 
tive of  that  old  Egyptian  life  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,  long,  long  anterior  to  the  life 
represented  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes 
with  its  complicated  and  tremendous 
theology. 

What  then  was  the  Sphinx,  and  when 
was  it  cut  out  of  the  mighty  rock  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert  ?  Alas !  we  know  not. 
Probably  it  was  an  object  of  worship,  or 
the  symbol  of  an  object  of  worship — for 
the  stem,  stately,  unadorned  temple,  known 
as  that  of  Cephrenes  close  by,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  dedicated  to  it.  Its 
Egyptian  name  was  Hou,but  the  meaning 
of  that  word  is  still  a  mystery.  As  to  the 
date  of  its  creation  we  are  no  better  in- 
formed, but  we  do  know  that  Cheops  re- 
paired it,  so  that  it  is  older  than  the  Great 
Pyramid. 

The  voyage  up  the  Nile  is  usually  made 
in  one  of  two  ways —  by  steamers  which 
start  at  fixed  times,  and  remain  a  fixed 
time  at  each  interesting  place,  or  by  sEul- 
ing  barges  with  huge  latteen  sails,  which 
travellers  hire  for  themselves.  The  incon- 
venience of  the  first  method  is  the  restraint 
and  the  being  thrown  with  persons  whom 
you  have  not  yourself  selected.  The  in- 
convenience of  the  second  method  is  the 
loss  of  lime,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
small  worries,  of  which  the  works  of  tra- 
vellers wlio  have  described  the  great  river 
are  full  to  weariness. 

Happily  for  us  we  were  dependent  on 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  method,  of 
which  tlie  second  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly out  of  the  question  for  busy  men. 
Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  the  Viceroy  and 
of  Nubar  Pacha,  we  made  the  journey  in  a 
steamer  belonging  to  His  Highness,  in  the 
character  of  his  guests,  and  accompanied 
by  a  member  of  his  suite.  I  need  not  say 
that  under  these  circumstances,  we  saw 
everything  to  the  best  advantage,  stopping 
where  we  liked,  when  we  iiked,  and  as 
long  as  we  liked,  nor  that  all  the  troubles 
of  a  Nile  voyage  being  removed,  we  were 
able  to  give  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the 
study  of  what  we  went  to  see. 

We  embarked  on  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember lit.  and  were  well  on   our  way 
when  the  sun  broke  through  the  mists 
the  morning  of  All  Souls, 

Our  start  was,  in  one  respect,  an  unfoc- 
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tunate  one,  for  we  had  hardly  left  Cairo 
when  Mr.  Greg  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
which,  although  it  did  not  deprive  us  of 
the  charms  of  his  conversation,  deprived 
him,  I  am  afraid,  of  much  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  journey. 

We  ran  this  first  day  some  70  miles, 
through  a  country  which  offered  little  to 
interest  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  river.  Far  away  to  the  West  rose  the 
Pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  Abouseir,  and 
Dashour,  and  the  strange  structure  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  False  Pyramid. 
Sometimes  the  desert  came  down  close  to 
the  Eastern  bank,  sometimes  it  receded, 
leaving  a  considerable  expanse,  while  in 
other  places  again  there  was  only  a  haugh, 
like  those  along  the  Deveron  or  the  Spey.* 

Here  and  there  we  passed  mud  villages, 
or  met  huge  boats  so  deeply  laden  that 
their  sides  had  to  be  built  up  of  clay,  like 
"  feal  dykes,"  or  rafts  piled  with  earthen- 
ware pitchers,  slowly  floating  down-stream, 
or  strange-looking  craft  with  mighty  piles 
of  chopped  straw,  as  picturesque  in  their 
way  as  the  hay-l)arges  of  the  Thames. 
Once  a  man  was  perceived  swimming  the 
mighty  flood  by  the  help  of  a  bundle  of 
reeds  as  a  float.  Once  we  ran  aground,  an 
operation  which  soon  becomes  a  familiar 
one  as  we  go  up  the  Nile.  Often  we  saw 
shadoofs,  the  inartistic  contrivance  by 
which  the  people  ladle  the  water  out  of 
the  river  into  the  runnels  which  irrigate 
their  fields.  Many  were  the  groves  of 
palms,  many  the  water-birds,  but  for  the 
most  part  the  hours  went  by  in  quiet  read- 
ing and  conversation,  till  the  sun  robing 
himself  in  gold  went  down  below  the  Li- 
byan hills,  leaving  the  loamy  Western 
bank  intensely  black,  and  the  orange  lines 
along  the  limestone  cliffs  on  the  East 
white  and  ghostly. 

And  now,  as  we  run  up  the  Nile,  let  us, 
seeing  that  there  is  not  very  much  to  ob- 
serve in  these  first  days,  have  a  little  talk 
about  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt. 

But  first  let  me  premise  that  much  that 
I  shall  tell  you  in  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  is  uncertain.  You  may  rely  upon 
what  I  am  going  to  say  being  pretty  well 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those  best 
entitled  to  express  an  opinion  on  such 
matters,  but  they  would  be  the  first  to  ad- 
mit the  imperfection  of  their  own  know- 


*  This  paper  was  written  for  and  read  to  audi- 
ences living  near  these  two  rivers. 


ledge,  and  to  say  that  any  day  a  papyrus 
may  be  discovered  which  may  at  once 
revolutionize  the  whole  science  of  Egypto- 
logy. 

Till,  liowever,  "such  a  papyrus  is  dis- 
covered, you  may  accept  these  as  proba- 
ble opinions. 

The  oldest  historical  King  of  Egypt 
was  Menes,  and  it's  ancient  history  extends 
from  his  reign  to  the  decree  of  the  Empe- 
ror Theodosius,  which  381  years  after  our 
era  abolished  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
land  and  introduced  Christianity. 

You  ask  me,  perhaps,  when  Menes  liv- 
ed. I  reply  that  I  ^o  not  know,  but  you 
may  judge  that  it  ^^  pretty  *long  ago, 
when  I  tell  you  that  Menes  was  the  first 
King  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  that  Joseph 
was  Prime  Minister  to  the  last  King  of  the 
seventeenth  dynasty. 

From  Menes  to  Theodosius  thirty-four 
dynasties  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

The  first  ten  of  these  are  known  as  the 
dynasties  of  the  Old  Empire. 

The  next  seven  are  known  as  the  d3mas- 
ties  of  the  Middle  Empire. 
!;:;,The  next  fourteen  are  known  as  the  dy- 
nasties of  the  New  Empire. 

The  last  three  are  known  as  those  of 
the  Lower  Empire  or  Lower  periods — 
these  last  extending  from  Alexander  the 
Great  332  years  before  Christ,  to  Theodo- 
sius, whose  date  I  have  already  given  you, 
381  years  after  Christ. 

The  first  three  dynasties  have  left  but 
few  monuments  so  far  as  we  at  present 
know,  but  of  course  new  excavations  may 
require  this  statement  to  be  altered.  They 
reigned,  according  to  Manetho,  who  has 
been  much  rehabilitated  by  modem  re- 
search, for  769  years,  but  whether  they 
did,  or  did  not,  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  say. 

The  fourth  dynasty  built  the  Pyr?imids 
of  Gizeh,  and  in  its  time  Egypt  was  un- 
questionably a  very  civilized,  and,  in  many 
respects,  a  happy  country,  and  that  at  a 
period  when  not  only  our  part  of  Europe, 
but  even  Greece,  the  mother  of  our  an- 
tiquity, was  absolutely  barbarous. 

We  have  very  little  information  about 
the  fifth  dynasty,  but  we  know  that  under 
the  sixth  Egypt  warred  successfully  in  Nu- 
bia, and  carried  on  mining  operations  in 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

After  the  sixth  dynasty,  a  dark  veil  falls 
over  the  history  of  the  Nile  valley  to  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  dynasty,  with  which 


the  Old  Empire,  or  first  period  of  Egyp- 
tian history,  came  to'an  end.  It  is  behev- 
ed  tliat  during  this  interval  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  received  a  check,  but  whe- 
ther in  consequence  of  foreign  invasion,  or 
some  other  calamity,  is,  as  yet,  quite  un- 

The  day  dawns  for  us  again  with  the 
eleventh  dynasty,  whose  seat  was  at 
Thebes,  and  not  in  any  of  the  old  royal 
cities  of  Egypt — Memphis,  or  Thinis,  or 
far  southern  Elephantine.  That  dynasty 
has  left  us  some  remains,  whose  compara- 
tive rudeness  lends  confirmation  to  the 
idea  that  the  end  of  the  Old  Empire  had 
been  gloomy  and  disastrous.  Egypt  under 
the  eleventh  dynasty  seems  to  have  been 
no  further  advanced  than  under  the  third. 
We  have  seen  similar  phenomena  in  Scot- 
land,—thanks  to  the  long  English  Wars, 

With  the  twelfth  dynasty  we  reach 
another  period  of  great  splendor  and  high 
civilization.  Egypt  is  once  more  in  pos- 
sesMon  not  only  of  the  whole  country  from 
the  First  Cataract  to  the  Sea,  but  holds 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  fights  success- 
fully with  its  neighbors  the  Cushites,  in  the 
very  regions  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has 
lately  traversed,  and  which  are  just  going 
to  be  placed  under  the  rule  of  Colonel  Gor- 
don, the  distinguished  leader  of  the  famous 
force  which  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
the  Ever- Victorious  Army, 

Under  this  dynasty  was  raised  the  obe- 
lisk of  Heliopolis,  about  which  I  have  al- 
ready spoken,  and,  according  to  some,  the 
great  reservoir  of  Lake  Moetis  was  dug 
out,  but  M.  Mariette  is  now  inclined  to 
consider  it  much  older. 

Of  the  thirteenth  dynasty  and  its  doings 
we  have  few  details,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  under  it  Egypt  was  prosperous,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fourteenth,  but  after  it  came  anew  and 
terrible  change. 

Pushed  forward  by  some  force,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  unknown  to  us,  a  race  of 
people  coming  from  the  North-East  in- 
vaded Egypt.  Who  were  these  people  ? 
Kalmucks,  I  think,  says  one  of  the  great- 
est living  authorities.  Semites,  I  am  pretty 
sure,  says  another.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  they  were  a  pastoral  race,  and  that 
their  Kings  were  the  so-called  Shepherds. 
The  invaders  settled  in  Lower  Egypt  in 
the  region  near  the  Suez  Canal,  and  re- 
mained in  the  land  a  considerable  time. 
How  long  ?    Well  1  one  great  livmg  au- 


thority tells  us  511  years,  and  another 
great  living  authority  tells  us — not  nearly 
so  long — less  probably  than  100  years. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  pretty  well 
agreed  that  Joseph  was  Prime  Minister  of 
one  of  these  Kings  or  Pharaohs,  most 
likely  of  Apophis,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
seventeenth  dynasty,  which  reigned  in  the 
Delta,  while  a  contemporary  native-bom 
Egyptian  dynasty  reigned  at  Thebes. 

At  length,  however,  the  old  native-bom 
Egyptians  grew  strong  enough  undei'  thetr 
Theban  Kings  or  Pliaraohs,  to  drive  out 
these  intrusive  Pharaohs,  which  tiiey  of 
course  proceeded  to,  a  fact  which  is  allud- 
ed to  in  the  Bible,  where  we  are  told  that 
a  new  King  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph. 
So  far  from  knowing  Joseph,  he  hated 
Joseph  and  everything  connected  with 
him,  and  oppressed  in  every  possible  way 
Joseph's  countrymen.  This  oppression 
reached  its  height  during  the  long  reign  of 
Rameses  Tl.,  or  the  Great,  who  reigned 
sixty-six  years,  and  under  whom  the  two 
cities  of  Pithom  and  Rameses,  mentioned 
in  Exodus,  were  built,  largely  by  Hebrew 
labor,  as  appears  quite  clearly  from  Egyp- 
tian records,  as  well  as  from  those  which 
are  so  familiar  to  us. 

Rameses  was  a  very  powerful  prince, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  down  the  foreign 
population  in  Lower  Egypt,  partly  by  his 
own  strength,  partly  by  virtue  of  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Hitliles ; 
but  his  successor  Menepthah  was  not  so 
powerful,  and  under  him  took  place  that 
Exodus,  which  has  exercised  such  an  im- 
mense influence  both  on  religion  and  his- 
tory. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  at  all  generally 
known,  that  there  is  still  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Menzaleh,  close  to  the  Suez  Canal,  a 
population  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose,  is  descended  from  the  invaders, 
whose  kings  were  the  so-called  Shepherds, 
and  with  whom  the  Hebrews  were  con- 
nected in  some  way  that  has  not  yet  beea 
traced  out  These  people,  if  not  now,  at 
least  very  recently,  refused  to  pay  certain 
taxes  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
Egyptians. 

But  to  return  to  the  sequence  of  my 
narrative.  With  the  last  of  the  seven- 
teenth dynasty,  the  Pharaoh  lo  whom 
Joseph  was  Prime  Minister— a  Pharaoh 
probably  not  of  Egyptian,  but  of  Semitic 
birth,  the  Middle  Empire  came  to  an  end. 

The    eighteenth   dynasty    was    far  the 
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most  brilliant  in  the  whole  of  Egyptian 
annals.  Its  first  king  was  Amosis,  who, 
driving  out  the  Shepherd  invadfers,  inau- 
gurated a  period  of  splendor. 

Strange  to  say,  a  number  of  jewels  which 
he  had  made  to  adorn  the  mummy  of  his 
mother, — ^jewels  which  were  old  long  be- 
fore Moses  was  born,  are  still  preserved, 
and  would  do  credit  to  Castellani,  if  they 
had  been  made  by  him  yesterday. 

I  shall  have  somediing  to  say  of  the 
other  kings  of  this  dynasty  when  I  come 
to  speak  of  Thebes,  but  all  I  would  ask 
you  to  remember  for  the  moment,  is  that 
several  of  them  carried  their  arms  not 
only  far  to  the  South,  but  also  far  into 
Asia,  and  that  it  was  out  of  some  confused 
recollections  of  these  victories  and  those 
of  Rameses  II.  under  the  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty, that  the  Greeks  made  up  the  idea 
of  Sesostris,  the  great — but  quite  fabulous 
— Egyptian  conquerer. 

The  nineteenth  dynasty  is  made  famous 
by  the  victories  of  Rameses  I.  in  Asia,  but 
already  under  his  successor  Sethi  I.,  Egypt 
appears  to  have  begun  to  lose  some  of  her 
outlying  possessions  acquired  by  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty.  His  successor  Rameses 
II.  was  a  great  conqueror,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  some  of  his  conquests  were  not 
over  rebels,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  the  Hittites,  instead  of 
forcing  them  to  do  his  bidding  by  arms. 

The  twentieth  dynasty  had  ^  one  great 
monarch,  Rameses  III.,  but  on  the  whole 
it  was  not  prosperous,  and  before  it  ended 
Egypt  had  not  only  lost  all  its  foreign  pos- 
sessions, but  saw  the  supreme  power  trans- 
ferred from  the  Kings  to  the  High-priests. 

These  High-priests  continued  to  reign 
at  Thebes  while  the  twenty-first  legitimate 
dynasty  held  sway  at  Tanis,  or  San,  in 
the  Delta,  the  Zoan  of  the  Bible. 

The  first  Sovereign  of  the  twenty-second 
dynasty,  was  the  Shishak  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, who  took  Jerusalem  in  the  days 
of  Rehoboam,  and  his  date,  970  B.C.,  is 
the  first  in  Egyptian  history  which  is  abso- 
lutely certain.  Others  we  know  only  ap- 
proximately. 

About  this  dynasty  we  have  little  other 
information,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
they  were  not  natives  but  foreigners. 

The  period  of  the  twenty-third  dynasty 
was  one  of  disaster  and  confusion.  The 
short-lived  twenty-fourth  was  not  more 
fortunate,  and  the  twenty-fifth,  an  Ethio- 


pian one,  was  hardly  more  glorious,  at 
least  for  Egypt. 

It  fared  better  with  the  twenty-sixth,  of 
Libyan  origin.  Its  kings  built  those  por- 
ticoes at  Sais  which  Herodotus  so  much 
admired,  but  of  which  no  trace  remains, 
and  Necho,  one  of  them,  was  the  first  to 
send  an  expedition  from  the  Red  Sea 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  twenty-sixth  dynasty  closed  in  cala- 
mity, for  it  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Per- 
sians,' who  had  been  subjugated  by  Egypt 
in  the  days  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  to 
take  their  revenge,  and  this  they  did  under 
the  leadership  of  Cambyses,  as  Herodotus 
has  told  us  in  great  detail;  and  for  121 
years,  that  is  during  all  the  period  of  the 
twenty-seventh  dynasty,  Egypt  was  a  Per- 
sian province.  Then  it  revolted,  and  for 
sixty-seven  years  under  the  twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  dynasties  it 
combated  the  Persians  with  considerable 
success,  till  at  length  the  fortune  of  war 
declared  for  them  again. 

Nectanebo  II.,  the  last  of  the  thirtieth 
dynasty,  and  of  the  Pharaohs,  was  driven 
away  beyond  the  First  Cataract,  and 
Egypt  becoming  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Darius,  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror  of  Darius, — Alexander  the 
Great,  with  those  advent  the  New  Empire 
came  to  a  close. 

Egypt  now  became  a  Gre^k  Kingdom, 
falling  as  it  did  to  Ptolemy,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's Generals,  when  his  great  Empire 
went  to  pieces,  and  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  lasted  for  275  years,  till  one  of 
them  left  his  kingdom  in  B.C.  30  to  the 
Romans,  and  from  that  time  till  it  was 
subdued  by  the  Arabs,  a.d.  640,  Egypt  re- 
mained a  province  owing  allegiance  first 
to  Rome  and  then  to  Constantinople. 

It  was  about  half-way  through  this 
period,  A.D.  381,  that  the  Edict  of  the  Em- 
peror Theodosius,  put  an  end  to  the  old 
Egyptian  religion,  of  which  both  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Romans  up  to  that  date,  had 
been  more  than  tolerant,  and  established 
Christianity. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  the  river. 
The  chief  interest  of  our  second  day  consist- 
ed in  a  sunrise  and  sunset  of  almost  equal 
beauty,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
long  line  of  cliffs  falling  sheer  into  the 
water  on  the  Eastern  bank,  which  is  known 
as  the  Gebel  et  Tayr,  or  the  Mountain  of 
the  Bird,  and  which  reminded  me  at  a 
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distance  of  Dover  cliffs,  as  they  did  when 
closer  of  the  outside  of  Leucadia,  near 
the  rock  known  as  Sappho's  Leap. 

On  the  top  of  these  cliffs  is  a  Coptic 
Monastery,  the  monks  of  which — equally 
skilled  in  swimming  and  begging — plunge 
into  the  river,  and  come  out  to  collect 
alms  from  passing  vessels,  accoutred  in  a 
garb  even,  more  simple  than  that  coat  of 
sky-blue  paint  which  satisfied  our  ances- 
tors. The  rapid  progress  of  our  steamer 
saved  us  from  being  boarded  by  these 
degenerate  children  of  the  great  Athana- 
sius. 

Our  third  day  was  made  memorable  by 
a  visit  to  the  Caves  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
are  decorated  with  wall-paintings  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  the  second  that  is,  you 
will  remember,  of  those  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  and  the  same  which  raised  the 
obelisk  still  standing  at  Heliopolis.  These 
caves  have  yielded  to  Egyptologists  a  very 
rich  harvest,  for  they  are  full  of  representa- 
tions of  the  daily  life  of  the  people  at  that 
remote  period, — say,  speaking  roughly, 
2800  years  before  Christ. 

It  seems  to  me,  and  know  that  others 
share  my  impression — M.  Renan,  for  ex- 
ample— that  that- life  must  have  been  curi- 
ously like  the  life  of  China.  I  was  again 
and  again  reminded,  when  in  Egypt,  of 
the  following  very  striking  passage,  which 
I  *  quote  from  a  book  {on  China,  called 
"  The  Ever- Victorious  Army  :" — 

"The  (miscalled)  Celestial  is  a  narrow-minded, 
but  exceedingly  practical  sort  of  being.  He  wants 
an  ordered  world,  but  one  ordered  only  in  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  way.  Before  his  rapt  Celestial  vision 
lie  the  fruitful  plains  of  the  Great  Flowery 
Land,  lively  and  bright  with  the  normal  life  of 
China,  guarded  on  the  north  by  snowy  deserts 
which  are  happily  far  away  from  him,  and  on  the 
south  by  stormy  seas  with  great  winds  and  waves 
which  he  does  not  tempt.  His  ideal  is  a  happy 
family  life,  with  age  benignant,  youth  reverential, 
three  or  four  generations  living  contentedly  under 
the  same  roof;  the  fish-pond  in  front  well  stocked  ; 
grain  abundant  ;  tea  fragrant ;  the  village  har- 
monized ;  the  school  well  taught;  the  young  Con- 
fucius of  the  family  preparing  for  competitive  ex- 
aminations ;  the  ancestral  tablets  going  far  back 
and  recording  honored  names,  the  ancestral  hall 
w^ell  gilded,  and  a  fit  meeting-place  for  the  wise 
elders  ;  the  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  comforted 
with  offerings  and  loving  remembrances,  not  left 
to  wander  friendless  in  the  air ;  the  holidays 
cheerful,  with  bright  silks  and  abundance  of  sav- 
ory dishes  ;  the  emperor  benevolent ;  the  people 
obedient;  foreign  oevils  far  away  or  reverential; 
evil  appearing  only  in  the  form  of  impossible 
demons,  and  hideous  wicked  emperors,  painted 
on  the  walls  of  his  house  as  a  warning  to  foolish 
youth ;  no  change  in  old  customs  to  perplex  the 


mind;  the  sacred  books  reverentially  read  and 
remembered;  the  present  definitely  arranged; 
the  fruitage  of  the  past  stored  ;  behind,  sages  and 
emperors ;  around,  happy  families ;  bevond,  a 
darkness  with  which  he  little  concerns  himself, 
but  into  which  his  spirit  may  occasionally  float  a 
short  way  on  some  Buddhist  of  Tauist  idea." 

^ut  to  return  to  the  Beni  Hassan  pic- 
tures. It  Is  in  them  one  finds  the  first 
mention  of  those  tribes  from  the  North 
East,  who  at  a  considerably  later  period 
swarmed  over  the  Egyptian  border,  and 
subjugated  many  fair  provinces  to  their 
sway. 

In  these  caves,  too,  the  traveller  sees  to 
his  suprise  the  Doric  column,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  the  glory  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  buildings,  the  crownuig  marvel 
of  the  age  of  Pericles— the  Parthenon  of 
Athens — make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
world. 

Exquisite  was  the  view  from  them  over 
the  narrow  ribbon  of  green  which  makes 
the  whole  land  of  Egypt  divided  into 
two  very  unequal  parts  by  its  noble  river, 
and  with  the  yellow  Libyan  wall  abruptly 
ending  it.  to  the  West. 

After  we  had  contemplated  it  for  some 
time.  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  I  climbed 
the  rocks  above  the  caves,  and  stood  on 
the  edge  of  the  Eastern  Desert,  which 
stretches  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  as 
the  one  beyond  the  Libyan  range  does  to 
the  Adantic.  It  was  a  scene  of  absolute 
desolation.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
moss,  not  a  lichen.  The  whole  surface 
was  made  up  of  numbers  numberless  of  a 
species  of  fossil  known  as  the  Nummulite, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  money 
— the  same  which  Strabo,  finding  at  the 
Pyramids,  took  to  be  the  petrifactions  of 
beans,  which  had  been  served  out  as  ra- 
tions to  their  builders. 

Here,  then,  was  a  witness  to  an  anti- 
quity, which,  although  not  great  geologi- 
cally speaking,  was  enormously  greater, 
not  only  than  the  hoar  antiquity  of  Egypt, 
but  even  than  that  pre-historic  antiquity  oif 
which  we  had  climbed  the  hill  to  look  for 
some  stray  indications  in  flint  flakes  or  the 

like. 

The  next  few  days  had  all  their  special 
interests,  and  some  of  them  their  small 
misfortunes,  especially  when  we  lay  for 
twenty  hours  under  a  bank,  because  the 
engine  had  got  out  of  order.  Swimming 
in  the  Nile,  in  defiance  of  the  crocodile, 
which  is  in  this  part  of  the  river — though 
it  was  south  of  the  line  which  marks  on 
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the  map  the  northern  limit  of  that  agree- 
able reptile, — an  excessively  rare  animal. 
A  visit  to  an  Egyptian  village,  which  was 
really  a  hardly  more  artificial  construction 
than  the  dam  of  the  beaver ;  a  little  walk 
in  the  morning  to  look  out  for  plants  in 
the  great  fields  of  Sorghum,  a  noble  cereal 
which  grows  some  ten  feet  high,  and  an- 
other at  night  to  see  the  minarets  of  Gir- 
geh  standing  up  against  the  afterglow, 
helped  to  while  away  this  enforced  delay. 

Other  days  had  other  interests — a  visit 
to  the  key  of  the  irrigation  works  of 
Egypt,  where  the  people  were  working 
in  parties,  led  generally  by  a  girl  who 
chanted  a  ditty,  all  the  rest  joining.  The 
words  were  Arabic,  but  in  other  respects 
the  scene  might  have  been  laid  in  the  days 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Then  came  the  first 
D6m  palm,  a  branching  species  far  less 
elegant  than  the  date,  but  welcome  as  a 
wholly  new  vegetable  form.  Great  flocks 
of  pelicans,  like  a  parliament  of  crows,  the 
first  indigo  crop,  all  day  long  the  soft 
movements  of  the  shadoof,  and  right  and 
left  the  Eastern  and  Western  range,  the 
old  limits  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  which 
has  made  in  countless  ages  all  this  won- 
derful Egypt,  were  some  of  the  principal 
impressions  which  I  carried  away. 

But  we  must  hurry  on,  for  we  are  now 
at  Keneh,  close  to  one  of  the  most  famous 
spots  on  the  Nile. 

The  Temple  of  Denderah  should  not 
have  been,  but  was,  the  first  Egyptian 
temple  which  we  saw — should  not  have 
been,  I  say,  because  it  is  comparatively 
quite  modern — was  being  built,  in  fact, 
during  the  life  of  Christ,  and  was  not  quite 
finished  till  the  days  of  Nero.  It  stands, 
therefore,  in  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  the  old  temples  of  the  land,  that  one 
of  Scott's  churches  does  to  a  church  which 
was  built  before  the  Reformation. 

Imagine  a  huge  brick  wall  standing  up 
under  a  reach  of  the  Libyan  range,  which 
is  here  much  broken,  and  with  little  of  its 
usual  rimlike  character.  Surrounded  by 
this  brick  wall,  which  entirely  hid  all  with- 
in it  from  the  view  of  the  outer  world,  was 
the  Sacred  enclosure,  and  within  the  Sa- 
cred enclosure  the  Temple  itself. 

That  temple  was  no  edifice  for  public 
worship  like  our  cathedrals.  Huge  though 
it  was,  it  was  simply  the  oratory  dedicated 
by  a  king,  in  this  case  by  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, to  a  particular  divinity — ^in  this  case 


to  Athor,  considered  as  the  Goddess  of 
Beauty,  Goodness,  and  Truth. 

It  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  a 
mighty  portico,  with  columns  three  deep 
and  about  sixty  feet  high ;  the  second,  the 
temple  proper,  where  the  priests  carried  on 
all  the  arrangements  preliminary  to  their 
worship;  the  third,  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
with  its  adjuncts  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  chapel 
upstairs,  opening  on  a  terrace,  where  cer- 
tain deities  were  specially  adored. 

Almost  every  square  inch  of  its  vast 
wall  space  was  carved  with  figures,  and 
written  over  with  inscriptions  in  the  sacred, 
or  hieroglyphic  characters,  setting  forth  to 
the  eye  of  the  priests,  and  recording  for  all 
time,  the  theology  of  those  who  raised  it. 

No  foot  except  that  of  the  king  and  the 
priests  ever  trod  its  floors.  It  is  doubtful 
even  whether  a  few  initiated  persons  were 
allowed  to  watch  from  the  sacred  en- 
closure the  long  processions,  of  which  the 
worship  largely  consisted,  as  they  wound 
about  upon  the  terrace  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded. 

Such  was  the  Temple  6f  Denderah  in 
the  days  of  its  glory.  Now,  however,  the 
great  brick  wall  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
has  utterly  disappeared,  and  the  feet  of 
the  profane  may  tread  and  search  out 
every  corner  of  the  vast  edifice.  Nor  is 
this  all,  for  over  every  accessible  part  of  it, 
the  carvings  and  the  inscriptions  have 
been  systematically  destroyed  by  supersti- 
tious savages,  who  defiled  the  names  of 
Christianity  or  Islam. 

Nevertheless,  the  patient  research  of 
Egyptologists  has  made  all  clear.  We 
entered,  and,  thanks  to  M.  Mariette,  whose 
liMraire  we  had  with  us,  knew  that  the 
gigantic  columns  which  rose  on  our  right 
were  covered  with  representations  of  the 
king,  being  acknowledged  as  King  of 
Lower,  while  those  on  the  left  represented 
him  as  being  acknowledged  as  King  of 
Upper  Egypt,  introduced,  too,  in  this 
character  to  the  Goddess  of  Beauty, 
Goodness,  and  Truth" 

We  entered  the  temple  proper,  and, 
thanks  to  the  same  guidance,  knew  at 
once  where  the  sacred  vestments  were 
kept,  and  where  the  four  sacred  boats  re- 
posed, where  the  perfumes  and  oils  were 
compounded,  and  where  the  treasures  were 
piled  up.  Nay,  after  going  the  round  of 
the  side  chapels,  and  knowing  so  well  for 
what  each  was  intended,  that  we  could,  if 
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so  minded,  have  said  the  appropriate  pray- 
er in  each,  we  reached  the  very  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  saw  [he  niche  in  which  the 
sacred  secret  of  ihe  whole  building  repos- 
ed. Now  what  was  that  sacred  secret  ? 
It  was  a  golden  sislrum  or  timbrel,  and  its 
meaning  according  to  M.  Mariette,  was 
that  all  things  were  and  should  ever  be  in 
motion  and  agitation,  should  never  rest, 
but  continually  encrgi/e.  What  is  this 
but  a  reading  j,ooo  years  old  of  the 
maxims  of  one  of  our  latest  teachers: — 

"The  service  of  philosophy  and  of  culture  lo 
the  human  spirit,  is  lo  stirlie  it  into  a  shnrp  and 
e«ger  observation.  Every  moment  some  form 
grows  perfect  in  hand  or  (ace;  some  tone  on  the 
hills  or  sea  is  choicer  than  the  rest ;  some  mood 
of  passion,  or  insight,  or  inlellecluiU  exdlcment 
IE  itresislibly  real  and  attractive  for  us — for  that 
moment  only.  Not  the  fruil  of  experience,  but 
experience  itself  is  the  end.  A  counted  number 
of  pulses  only  is  given  to  us  of  a  variegated,  dra- 
matic life.  How  mav  we  see  in  them  atl  that  is  lo 
be  teen  in  (hem  by  the  hnest  seoses  t  How  can 
we  pass  most  swimy  from  pmnt  to  point,  and  be 
present  nUvays  at  the  focus  where  the  greatest 
number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest  energy? 

"  To  burn  always  mth  this  hard,  gem-like 
flame,  to  maintain  this  ecstasy,  is  SBCcess  in  life. 
Failure  is  to  form  habits  ;  for  habit  is  relative  lo 
a  Xlereotyped  world ;  meantime  it  is  only  the 
roughness  of  the  eye  that  makes  any  two  persons, 
things,  situations,  seem  alike.  While  all  melts 
under  out  feet,  we  may  well  catch  at  any  ejiqui- 
sile  passion,  or  any  contribution  to  knowledge 
that  seems,  by  a  lilted  horizon,  to  set  tbe  spirit 
free  for  a  moment,  or  any  stirfine  of  the  senses, 
strange  dyes,  strange  flowers,  and  curious  odors, 
or  work  of  the  artist's  hands,  or  the  face  of  one's 
friend.  Not  to  discriminate  every  moment  some 
nutionale  altitude  in  those  about  us,  and  in  the 
Williance  of  their  gifts  some  tragic  dividing  of 
(heir  ways  is,  on  this  short  day  of  Frost 
lo  sleep  before  evening."* 

But  we  must  return  to  the  Temple.  We 
penetrated  then,  as  I  have  said,  into  all  its 
recesses,  and  did  not  neglect  to  climb  the 
staircase,  and  picture  lo  ourselves  the  pro- 
cession of  priests  moving  along  the  ter- 
race, and  stopping  to  pray  at  the  Shrine  of 
Osiris,  the  representali\-e  of  incarnate 
goodness,  and  of  Isis,  the  representative, 
perhaps,  in  the  lale  and  much  altered  form 
of  Egyptian  belief,  of  the  everlasting  search 
of  the  creature  after  incarnate  goodness. 

Nor  did  we  fail  to  have  some  kindly 
thoughts  about  those  old  Egyptians  as  we 
rode  slowly  back  to  the  river,  with  the 
fresh  breeze,  from  the  still  submerged 
fields,  blowing  on  our  faces. 

Denderah  seen,  we  steamed  on,  and  be- 
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fore  the  sun  had  gone  down  we  were  rui>  . 
ning  up  to  the  quay  of  Luxor,  the  east-  j 
ern  side  of  Thebes,  for  thai  city  sat  crown-  1 
ed  on  either  side  of  the  Nile 'like  London^.l 
and  Petersburg,  and  so  many  of  our  mod-  " 
ern  capitals. 

1  soon  landed,   glanced  at  the  much- 
ruined  temple,  built  by  Rameses  IT.,  but 
not  otherwise  very  notable ;  and,  later  in 
the  evening,  after  the  moon  was  up,  we  . 
made  an  expedition  to  Kamak.  J 

Imagine  forty  acres  of  ruin,  hugel 
columns  from  forty  to  seventy  feet  high  1 
standing  one  hundred  and  tiiirty  or  so  to- 
gether, tnormous  masses  of  walls  like  the 
wall  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  avenues  of  half- 
destroyed  sphinxes,  tall  obelisks  standing, 
tall  obelisks  thrown  down,  great  piles  of 
masonry  so  undermined  that  you  would 
tremble  to  pass  them,  if  you  did  not  know 
that  they  have  stood  as  they  are  from 
time  immemorial — a  revel  and  prodigality 
of  ruin  such  as  you  see  nowhere  else  on 
the  earth's  surface,  not  even  in  Rome,  and 
you  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  Kamak, 
ihe  fallen  glory  of  the  Theban  kings  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties. 

Moonlight  is  not  a  friend  to  minute  ex- 
amination, and  I  pul  off  a  further  survey 
of  Kamak  lo  daylight,  but  when  daylight 
came,  it  so  happened  that  I  was  far  too 
unwell  to  return  thither,  and  for  some 
days  was  unable  to  do  anything  except 
just  to  drag  myself,  as  we  steamed  up  the 
river,  to  the  only  partially  uncovered  tem- 
ple of  Esneh,  whose  pretty  capitals  show 
the  influence  of  Greek  art,  and  redeem 
much  poor  work.  , 

At  length  we  left  the  limestone  behind,  I 
exchanging  it  for  low  hills  of  sandstone, 
which  sandstone  itself  presenUy  was  left 
for  granite,  A  bold  island  stood  up  in  the 
midst  of  Ihe  river,  and  there  were  high 
rocks  in  its  bed ;  while  on  the  left  a  quay, 
planted  with  tail  date  palms,  looked  across 
to  them  over  the  water,  and,  lo  !  we  were 
at  Assouan,  "  the  opening,"  the  ancient 
Syene,  the  furthest  extremity  of  Egypt. 

Our  first  excursion  was  to  Elephantine, 
the  targe  island  which  lies  opposite  to 
Assouan,  an  interesting  place,  partly  for  its 
Nilometer,  and  partly  because  one  here, 
for  the  first  time,  comes  on  a  very  large 
Nubian  element  in  the  population. 

Another  was  to  .'\ssouan  itself,  which  is 
curious  to  a  northem  eye,  crowded  as  it  is 
with  people  from  the  Upper  Nile,  brought 
hither  by  the  trade  in  ivory,  ostrich  fea- 
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thers,  and  other  Central  African  produce. 
Of  all  these,  the  Bisharis  are  the  strangest 
in  their  appearance,  and  might,  as  far  as 
appearance  goes,  pass  for  pure  savages. 

I  carry  away  from  this  frontier  city  of 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  three  other  well-de- 
fined recollections. 

I  St.  The  melancholy  music  of  the  Sa- 
kias,  or  water-wheels,  worked  by  oxen, 
which,  from  a  point  some  way  below  this, 
and  all  through  Nubia,  almost  supersede 
the  Shadoof. 

2ndly.  The  thick  grove  of  lebbek  trees, 
close  to  which  our  vessel  lay,  and  under 
which  congregated  the  chief  business  men 
of  the  place  in  robes  of  many  hues. 

3rdly.  The  high  shrill  voices  of  the 
Muezzins  answering  each  other  at  even- 
tide from  Assouan  to  Elephantine,  from 
Elephantine  to  Assouan. 

Another  excursion  was  to  Philae,  the 
lona  of  the  later  Egyptian  religion — of  the 
later,  I  say,  for  its  importance  only  dates 
from  the  last  indigenous  Pharaoh,  Necta- 
nebo  II.,  who  lost,  as  I  told  you,  his 
throne  to  the  Darius,  who  lost  his  in  turn 
to  Alexander.  The  Ptolemies  expended 
large  sums  in  adorning  this  sanctuary,  and 
it  is  still  covered  with  their  ruined  con- 
structions. Philae  is  a  beautiful  spot, 
whether  one  catches  sight  of  it  amidst  the 
currents  which  break  the  surface  of  the 
river  to  the  north,  or  sees  it  from  the  reach 
to  the  southward,  or  gazes  across  it  to  the 
narrow  strips  of  green  only  a  few  yards 
wide,  which  form  here,  and  indeed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  whole  of 
cultivable  Nubia,  or  yet  again  looks  along 
its  colonnades  at  the  island  weird  and 
waste,  as  one  fancies  the  moon,  covered 
all  over  with  masses  of  granite,  one 
would  call  boulders  in  the  North,  and 
which,  representing  as  it  does  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  desolation,  was  very  properly 
named  by  the  Greeks  Abaton,  or  the  un- 
trodden. 

Philae  is  beautiful  now,  but  I  foresee  that 
it  will  one  day  be  much  more  beautiful.  I 
feel  confident  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the 
Isola  Bella  of  Egypt,  for  a  very  moderate 
expenditure  in  hydraulic  machinery  and  in 
superintendence,  would  turn  it  into  the 
most  delicious  of  botanical  gardens,  on 
which  you  might  have  a  specimen  of  every 
interesting  plant  that  grows,  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea-board  to  the  source  of 
the  Nile. 

This  idea  of  turning  Philae  into  a  Bo- 


tanical Garden,  leads  me  to  say  one  word 
about  the  botany  of  Egypt. 

The  Flora  of  that  country  consists  of 
about  one  thousand  phanerogamous  plants 
and  ferns,  including  the  chief  non-indige- 
nous plants  of  ancient  cultivation.  Our 
own  British  Flora  consists,  according  to 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  computa- 
tions, of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  phanerogamous  plants  and 
ferns. 

The  thousand  Egyptian  plants  are  di- 
vided into  three  groups.  Of  these  some- 
thing more  than  a  third  belong  to  the 
Mediterranean  region,  a  third  to  the  Nile 
valley,  and  something  less  than  a  third  to 
the  desert. 

The  best  months  for  botanizing  are 
January  and  February — especially  the  lat- 
ter, but  there  was  something  to  be  done, 
though  very  little,  even  in  November,  and 
by  carefully  utilising  every  walk  and  every 
excursion  to  look  out  for  plants,  I  contriv- 
ed to  find  a  good  many,  amongst  the  most 
interesting  of  which  were  : — 

Acacia  Nilotica,  the  Sont,  or  Gum-ara- 
bic tree;  Lawsonia  inermis^  which  gives 
the  henna,  much  used  by  the  Egyptian 
women  to  dye  their  nails;  Cassia  senna^ 
the  Alexandrian  senna  of  commerce ; 
Cucumis  colocynihus,  the  colocynth  of 
medicine;  Zizyphus  spina  Christie  which 
tradition  connects  with  the  Crown  of 
Thorns;  Indigo/era  argcntca^  which  pro- 
duces the  well-known  dye ;  Sesamum 
Orientale,  which  recalls  the  history  of  the 
Forty  Thieves ;  Asclepias  procera,  said  to 
be  used  higher  up  the  Nile  for  poisoning 
arrows;  Parkinsonia  digitata^  believed  to 
have  been  brought  from  India  by  the 
troops  of  Alexander  the  Great;  Ricinus 
communis,^  the  castor-oil  plant;  Hibiscus 
escuUnUis^  an  excellent  vegetable,  with  a 
beautiful  yellow  flower,  much  grown  in  the 
fields;  Fa  nice  turn  typhoides^  a  tropical  ce- 
real, which  I  found  for  the  first  and  last 
time,  just  on  the  Nubian  frontier;  Cordia 
fnyxa,  which,  under  the  name  of  Persea, 
figures  in  a  novel,  deciphered  by  M. 
Brugsch  from  a  papyrus,  almost,  or  alto- 
gether, the  oldest  composition  of  its  kind 
known  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the 
plants  most  closely  connected  with  Egypt 
in  the  popular  mind,  have  almost  or  alto- 
gether disappeared.  The  Papyrus  has,  it 
is  believed,  utterly  vanished,  the  last 
known  specimen,  which  is  in  the  posses- 


sion  of  an  excellent  German  botanist  at 
Cairo,  Dr.  Pfimd,  having  been  gathered 
by  Sieber  in  1813.  The  sacred  Lotus,  the 
large  white  scentless  waier-Uly, — whicli  is 
often  carried  in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  has 
become  extremely  rare — I  could  hear  of 
only  one  station  for  it.  The  Nymphsa 
lotus,  white,  with  llie  least  shade  of  rose, 
and  considered  by  Dr.  Pfund  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Nymphaa  thermalis,  which 
grows  in  the  warm  springs  of  Mehadia,  in 
South-Easlern  Hungary,  and  which  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  was  much  used  for 
food,  is  not  quite  so  rare,  but  still  very  far 
from  common.  The  water-lily,  which  one 
sees  everywhere  in  the  Delta,  is  the 
Nymphaa  e<truUa, 

A  fourth  excursion  was  to  the  wild  and 
remote  island  of  Sebayl,  to  look  from  its 
summit  over  the  tortuous  rapids  which  are 
known  as  the  First  Cataract,  and  to  think 
of  old  Herodotus,  who  with  bis  devouring 
love  of  truth,  so  strangely  mingled  with 
weakness  and  credulity,  came  hither  to  see 
whether  the  Nile  realty  did  issue  from  an 
abyss  near  Syene  between  the  hills  of 
Krophi  and  Mophi,  as  he  was  told  in  Sais. 

Our  rowers,  6ne,  powerful,  merry  fel- 
lows— Nubians  to  a  man — made  their 
labcn'  lighter  by  a  hideous  chant :  the 
camel  that  carried  the  Prophet — the  camel 
the  Prophet  rode  on — the  camel  that  car- 
ried the  Prophet,  and  so  on  over  and  over, 
again  and  again,  but  bushed  their  Babel 
to  allow  one  of  our  party,  as  we  floated 
down  in  the  after-glow,  to  add  the  waters 
of  the  First  Cataract  to  the  long  list  of 
lakes  and  streams  and  seas  in  three  qua- 
ters  of  the  globe,  which  she  had  connect- 
ed in  the  memory  of  her  companions  with 
the  Lorelei  of  Heinrich  Heine. 

At  length  we  left  behind  pretty  As- 
souan, ami  steaming  rapidly  down  stream 
stopped  for  an  hour  10  look  at  the  ruins  of 
Kom  Ombos,  a  Ptolemaic  Temple  on  the 
Eastern  bank,  which  recalled  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  is,  as  has 
been  remarked,  one  of  the  very  few  ruins 
on  the  Nile  which  gains  anything  from  its 
situation. 

Kom  moans  a  mound,  and  on  a  mound 
the  temple  is  placed,  a  thing  about  as  rare 
in  the  flat  alluvial  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  a 
hoopoe — which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
■  Egyptian  birds,^s  in  Eng- 


of  the  grottoes  in  the  narrow  gorge  of  the 
Nile,  near  tlic  vast  quarries  of  sandstone  at  ' 
Silsileh,  out  of  which  the  Egyptians  got 
their  best  building  materia!.  It  is  curious 
to  see  how  completely  the  sandstone  in 
these  buildings  has  outlasted  both  the 
limestone  and  the  granite.  The  former 
has  been  used  up  for  lime,  and  the  granite,  1 
which  was  brought  from  Assouan,  and  was 
employed  so  largely  far  off  in  Lower  ' 
Egypt  under  the  impression  thai 
destructible,  has  decomposed  under  th 
influence  of  moisture,  and  of  the  salts  i 
the  soil. 

We  did  not  linger  long  at  Silsileh,  but 
ran  on  to  a  point  near  Edfou,  on  the 
Western  bank,  where  we  made  our  vessel 
snug  for  the  night,  taking,  before  it  was 
dark,  a  rather  instructive  walk  in  the  fields, 
where  we  came  upon  several  peasant  fami- 
lies preparing  their  evening  meal.  These 
people,  who,  be  it  observed,  are  not  labor- 
ers, but  small  landowners,  have  no  houses, 
but  tiny  shelters  a  few  yards  round — in 
one  part  of  which  you  find  a  little  pen  with 
five  or  six  sheep^n  another  an  oven,  in 
another  a  few  cooking  utensils,  while  they 
sleep  on  the  open  ground,  or  protected 
at  tlie  utmost  by  a  few  stalks  of  the  Sorg- 
hum, the  large  cane-like  grain  of  which  . 
I  lately  spoke.  1 

Their  food  consists  of  lentils,  and  certain  * 
other  vegetables,  along  with  brown  bread 
of  the  most  admirable  f[uality,  and  their 
drink  is  the  water  of  the  Nile ;  to  which 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case  they  are 
always  near,  for  remember  that  in  Egypt, 
where  the  Nile  or  the  canals  supplied  by 
it  are  not,  life  instantly  ceases  and  you  are 
in  the  presence  of  the  desert,  and  of  Death, 

Next  morning  we  visited  the  noble  tern* 
pie  of  Edfou,  another  work  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, whom  one  learns  to  respect  when 
one  sees  how  much  these  Greeks  did  in 
the  land  of  their  adoption.  , 

Edfou  is  a  grander  and  better  preserved  J 
Denderah,   which   has  only  lately   been   ' 
cleared  out  by  M.  Marieiie,  and  display- 
ed in  all  its  noble  proportions. 

Here  the  great  Deity  was  Horus,  the 
son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  was  venerated 
under  the  semblance  of  a  hawk,  the  Holy 
of  Holies  being  an  enormous  monolith  of 
granite  of  many  tons  weight,  which  would 
appear  to  have  been  his  dwelling-place, 
surely  the  strangest  birdcage  which  it  eva  J 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  invent. 

I  daresay  you  have  often  read  notices 
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of  the  old  Egyptian  religion — some"  of 
them  written  by  people  who  thought  they 
knew  all  about  it.  Distrust  them.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  up  to  this  time  the  wisest 
Egyptologists  have  got  to  know  very  little 
about  the  old  Egyptian  religion  even  at 
any  one  period,  and  it  is  clear  that  that 
religion  altered  a  great  deal  even  in  his- 
toric times. 

My  impression  is  that  the  basis  of  the 
religion  was  Pantheism,  but  if  you  go  on 
to  ask  me  what  was  the  relation  of  the 
different  Gods  to  the  sum  of  things  or 
Supreme  God,  or  what  were  the  ide^ 
which  were  entertained  either  by  the  edu- 
cated or  uneducated  at  any  one  period 
about  a  future  state — though  in  some  kind 
of  future  state  they  clearly  believed — I 
shall  be  obliged  to  confess  to  the  most 
complete  bewilderment. 

Evidently  Egypt  exercised  the  greatest 
possible  influence  on  minds  of  a  religious 
cast  in  the  old  world.  One  sees  this,  for 
example,  in  any  page  in  which  Herodotus 
alludes  to  it — a  fact  of  which  a  modern 
poet  has  made  good  use.  Few  truer  things 
have  been  said  about  one  side  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  Halicarnassian  than  are 
contained  in  the  following  lines : — 

He  was  a  mild  old  man,  and  cherished  much 
The  weight  dark  Egypt  on  his  spirit  laid ; 
And  with  a  sinuous  eloquence  would  touch 
For  ever  at  that  haven  of  the  dead. 
Single  romantic  words  by  him  were  thrown, 
As  types,  on  men  and  places,  with  a  power 
Like  that  of  shifting  sunlight  after  shower 
Kindling  the  cones  of  hills,  and  journeying  on. 
He  feared  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  spake  low, 
That  echo  might  not  hear  in  her  light  room. 

We  said  good-bye  with  some  regret  to 
Edfou — a  vast  dictionary  of  knowledge, 
for  it  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  as  yet 
only  partially  read,  and  passing  once  more 
some  hours  at  Esneh  ran  on  to  Thebes. 

Arrived  at  the  wretched  little  village, 
which  styles  itself  Luxor  or  the  Palaces,  I 
lost  no  time  in  returning  to  Kamak  to 
complete  my  survey  of  the  ruins.  I  saw 
Shishak  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  por- 
trayed upon  the  walls,  and  the  victories 
of  Sethi  I.  I  saw  the  Hall  of  Ancestors 
from  which  came  a  tablet  now  in  Paris, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  docu- 
ments in  Egyptian  history.  I  saw  the 
obelisk  of  the  great  Queen,  or  rather  Re- 
gent, Hatasou,  who  is  among  the  most 
striking  figures  in  the  story  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  and  a  building  attributed  to 
Thothmes  IH.  whom  I  incline  to  think 


the  greatest  of  its  rulers.  I  re-saw  all  the 
mighty  columns  and  mightier  portals  which 
I  had  seen  before,  but,  when  all  was  done, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  carried  away  a  very 
agreeable  impression  of  Kamak.  Even 
in  its  glory  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing vulgar  about  it,  too  many  walls,  too 
many  pillars,  too  much  of  everything. 
The  mere  love  of  bigness  surely  killed  out 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  those  who  devised 
the  parts  of  it  which  were  last  built.  And 
now  the  desolation  is  too  complete.  It 
is  ruin  gone  mad.  In  our  own  climate, 
or  in  Italy,  all  this  austerity  of  desolation 
would  have  been  softened  down  by  ivy  or 
other  plants,  which  would  have  turned  it 
into  a  Paradise  of  green  leaves  and  flowers, 
but  in  this  almost  rainless  region  vegeta- 
tion has  not  the  slightest  chance,  and 
Kamak  is  as  bare  as  a  stonecutter's  yard ; 
whereas  till  the  antiquaries  swooped  down 
upon  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  Colosseum  was 
the  home  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty 
plants,  enough  to  have  a  separate  Flora 
written  for  them  by  a  countryman  of  our 
own. 

The  next  two  days  were  given  entirely 
to  the  western  side  of  Thebes — the  Libyan 
suburb  as  it  used  to  be  called. 

It  is  covered  with  objects  of  the  greatest 
interest,  most  of  which  we  visited,  but  I 
will  only  refer  to  the  most  important 

These  are  the  Colossi,  the  statue  of 
Rameses  II.,  and  the  tombs  of  the  Kings. 

The  Colossi  are  too  great  statues,  as 
high  as  a  tall  house,  which  sit  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  amphitheatre  of  yellow 
hills  which  walls  in  Tliebes,  and  which 
when  we  saw  them  were  still  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  inundation.  They 
represent  Amenophis  III.  a  king  of  the 
1 8  th  dynasty,  whose  territories  extended 
from  Mesopotamia  to  Abyssinia,  and  are 
certainly  amongst  the  stateliest  of  the 
works  of  man.  The  northernmost  of  the 
two  became  famous  many  hundred  years 
after  it  was  raised,  as  the  vocal  Memnon 
— the  Greeks  having  taken  it  into  their 
heads  that  it  represented  that  mythical 
personage,  who  was,  if  you  recollect,  the 
son  of  Aurora.  Nothing  was  more  natu- 
ral dian  that  they  should  further  imagine 
that  the  statue  of  the  son  emitted  a  musi- 
cal  sound  when  his  mother  the  dawn  ap- 
peared. They  did  so,  and  for  centuries 
people  came  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  listen  to  Memnon. 

It  was  strange  as  we  stood  hearing  the 
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bell-like  sound  which  part  of  the  statue 
gives  out  when  struck,  to  remember  that 
Strabo  and  Hadrian  had  done  pretty  much 
the  same. 

The  broken  statue  of  Rameses  II.,  Ra- 
meses  the  Great,  lies  in  the  building  which 
he  reared  to  commemorate  his  name,  and 
to  be  for  him  a  sort  of  mortuary  chapel. 

Dean  Stanley  says — 

"  By  some  extraordinary  catastrophe,  the  statue 
has  been  thrown  down,  and  the  Arabs  have 
scooped  their  millstones  out  of  his  face,  but  you 
can  still  see  what  he  was — the  largest  statue  in 
the  world.  Far  and  wide  that  enormous  head 
must  have  been  seen — eyes,  mouth,  and  ears. 
Far  and  wide  you  must  have  seen  his  vast  hands 
resting  on  his  elephantine  knees.  You  sit  on  his 
breast  and  look  at  the  Osiride  statues  which  sup- 
port the  portico  of  the  temple,  and  which  any- 
where else  would  put  to  shame  even  the  Statues 
of  the  Cherubs  in  St.  Peter's — and  they  seem 
pigmies  before  him.  His  arm  is  thicker  than 
their  whole  bodies.  The  only  part  of  the  temple 
or  palace  at  all  in  proportion  to  him  must  have 
been  the  gateway,  wnich  rose  in  pyramidal  towers, 
now  broken  down,  and  rolling  in  a  wild  ruin  down 
to  the  plain. 

"  Nothing  which  now  exists  in  the  world  can 
give  any  notion  of  what  the  effect  must  have  been 
when  he  was  erect.  Nero  towering  above  the 
Colosseum  may  have  been  something  like  it ;  but 
he  was  of  bronze,  and  Rameses  was  of  solid 
granite.  Nero  was  standing  without  any  object ; 
Rameses  was  resting  in  awful  majesty  after  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world. 
No  one  who  entered  that  building,  whether  it 
were  temple  or  palace,  could  have  thought  of 
anything  else  but  that  stupenduous  being,  who 
thus  had  raised  himself  up  above  the  whole  world 
of  gods  and  men." 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  as  much  im- 
pressed as  I  expected  to  be  with  this 
statue.  When  it  was  standing  erect,  or 
even  when  it  was  merely  overthrown,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  very  striking,  but 
too  little  of  the  human  form  is  left  to  pro- 
duce much  effect,  and  besides,  I  confess 
to  thinking  that  Rameses  the  Great  was  a 
bit  of  an  impostor,  who  by  assiduously  put- 
ting his  own  name  on  every  building  up 
and  down  the  land,  and  by  having  his 
victories,  which  were  no  doubt  very  great, 
continually  celebrated,  both  by  pen  and 
pencil,  during  his  long  reign  of  sixty-six 
years,  has  rather  usurped  some  of  the 
fame  which  belonged  to  others,  to  Thoth- 
mes  III.  for  example.  In  the  time  of 
Rameses  the  Great,  Egypt  was  certainly 
on  the  decline.  In  that  of  Thothmes  it 
reached  its  highest  point. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  to  you  the 
translation  of  a  prayer,  supposed  to  have 


been  uttered  by  Rameses  the  Great  while 
surrounded  by  foes  in  Syria,  taken  from  a 
contemporary  poem,  called  the  Pentaour, 
in  honor  of  his  exploits — but  time  presses 
and  I  must  hurry  on. 

The  place  where  this  great  statue  lies 
used  to  be  called  the  Hall  of  Osymandias, 
and  it  was  some  confused  report  of  it 
which  reaching  Shelley  led  him  to  write 
the  noble  lines  which  are  amongst  the  few 
great  gifts  which  modem  poetry  has  made 
to  Egypt. 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land. 
Who  said  :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  the  sand. 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
^Vhich    yet  survive,   stamped    on  these    lifeless 

things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them,  and  the  heart  that 

fed; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear  : 
**|My  name  is  Oz^mandias,  King  of  Kings  : 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty,  and  despair  !" 
Nothing  beside  remams.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

The  tombs  of  the  Kings  are  approached 
through  a  long  ravine,  wild  as  the  wildest 
which  you  find  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Alps.  Now  and  then,  once 
in  a  decade  or  so,  tremendous  rains  fall 
on  these  parched  hills  of  the  Thebaid,  and 
a  furious  torrent  sweeps  down  this  gorge ; 
but  in  the  interval,  year  after  year,  it  is 
absolutely  dry,  and  absolutely  silent — its 
bare  stones  and  ochre-colored  rocks — glar- 
ing under  a  sun  which  is  fierce  even  on 
the  20th  of  November,  and  which  in  sum- 
mer must  make  it  like  the  mouth  of  a 
furnace. 

Up  and  up,  higher  and  higher,  round 
one  turn  after  another,  you  wind,  till  you 
think  that  the  end  of  your  journey  is  re- 
ceding as  you  advance.  At  length,  after 
three  weary  but  most  memorable  miles, 
you  reach  the  last  home  of  Egyptian  roy- 
alty. 

As  soon  as  a  Pharaoh  came  to  the 
throne,  he  set  to  work  to  hollow  out  and 
decorate  his  tomb.  It  was  always  one  of 
the  greatest  occupations  of  his  lite.  I 
should  not,  I  think,  exaggerate  if  I  were 
to  say  that  on  the  tomb  of  the  second 
King  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  Sethi  I. 
— who  made,  by  the  way,  the  oldest  canal 
fi-om  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
— as  much    human   labor  has  been  ex- 
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pended  as  would  have  built  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral. 

I  should  despair  of  conveying  to  your 
minds  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  ela- 
boration of  the  details,  and  in  many  places 
you  see,  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  made 
yesterday,  the  corrections  in  the  drawings 
of  his  subordinates  suggested  by  the  artist 
in  charge.  The  whole  forms  an  immense 
repertory  of  knowledge  about  the  customs 
and  the  religio-philosophical  ideas  of  the 
Egyptians,  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
These,  it  would  appear,  were  very  different, 
and  as  to  the  ideas,  far  less  simple  and  joy- 
ous than  those  which  I  have  described  to 
you  in  connection  with  Beni  Hassan.  Nay, 
these  wondrous  walls  are  so  full  of  repre- 
sentations of  the  tremendous  trials  through 
which  the  human  soul  was  supposed  to 
have  to  go  after  death,  and  of  the  terrors 
of  the  unseen  land,  that  one  of  the  mon- 
strous diversions  of  the  reign  of  Nero  was 
furnished  by  a  party  of  Egyptians  and 
Nubians,  who  came  to  Rome  to  represent 
to  the  eyes  of  the  populace  some  of  the 
scenes  portrayed  in  this  very  tomb. 

But  are  these  tombs  beautiful,  you  ask 
me — beautiful  like  a  Greek  Temple — beau- 
tiful like  a  church  of  the  Middle  Ages? 
Certainly  not,  I  reply ;  infinitely  curious — 
so  curious  as  to  send  the  mind  wandering 
in  mazes  as  labyrinthine  as  are  their  cham- 
bers, which  run  far — no  one  knows  how 
far — into  the  mountains,  but  beautiful  by 
no  means. 

The  first  place  at  which  we  stopped,  for 
any  considerable  time,  after  leaving 
Thebes,  was  Belianeh,  where  we  landed, 
and  rode  some  eight  miles  over  a  plain 
green  with  young  wheat,  beans,  and  clover, 
to  the  rocky  framework  of  the  land — the 
so-called  Hager,  the  same  word,  by  the 
way,  which  you  know  so  well  in  the  Bibli- 
cal phrase,  *'  Now  this  Hagar  is  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia."  The  rise  of  the  Nile 
this  year  has  been  some  feet  below  the 
normal  one,  and  a  good  deal  of  land  in 
Upper  Egypt  will  remain  for  twelve  months 
uncultivated ;  but  the  country  which  we 
traversed  to-day  lay  rather  low,  and  had 
been  thoroughly  watered. 

Arrived  at  the  Hager,  we  found,  right 
under  the  beetUng  Libyan  range,  the  ob- 
ject of  our  search — the  beautiful  Temple 
of  Abydos  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  or  of 
Abouthis,  that  is,  the  City  of  This,  as  it 
was  called  by  their  predecessors.  This 
was  the  seat  of  Menes,  the  oldest  historical 


king  of  Egypt,  as  you  recollect,  and  the 
temple,  although  built  ages  and  ages  aftf  r 
his  time,  in  the  days  of  the  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty, is  nevertheless  vastly  older  than 
those  I  have  described  to  you  at  Denderah 
and  Edfou. 

It  was  built  by  Sethi  I.,  the  same  whose 
tomb  we  visited  at  Thebes,  and  the  artistic 
skill  displayed  in  its  adornment  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  is  usual  in  Egyptian 
works.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  figures  on 
the  walls  have  a  great  deal  of  beauty, 
whereas  most  Egyptian  figures  are  de- 
cidedly more  strange  than  beautiful. 

We  looked  here  with  great  interest  at 
the  famous  tablet  of  Abydos,  which  was 
put  up  by  Sethi  I.,  and  which  contains 
the  names  of  seventy-five  of  his  predeces- 
sors, beginning  with  Menes,  and  ends  with 
his  own.  I  looked  with  interest  on  this 
tablet,  because  it  has  been  found  of  much 
use  in  determining  certain  disputed  mat- 
ters of  great  importance  in  Egyptian  his- 
tory, as  also  has  a  somewhat  similar  tablet 
taken  from  a  much  more  ruined  temple 
hard  by,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Great  hopes  are  built  upon  excavations, 
which  are  to  be  made  by  M.  Mariette  in 
this  neighborhood  ;  for  here  was  the  tomb 
of  Osiris,  and  hither  it  was  customary  for 
Egyptians,  when  they  could,  to  be  carried 
after  their  death,  just  as  the  Persians  are 
now  constantly  carried  to  the  city  of  Ker- 
bela,  that  their  bodies  may  rest  in  its  hal- 
lowed soil.  It  was  sad  to  wander  about 
the  necropolis,  and  see  fragments  of  mum- 
mies lying  about  in  all  directions — here  a 
head,  there  two  legs,  there  a  trunk.  De- 
cidedly, the  old  Egyptian  method  of  dis- 
posing of  their  dead  was  one  of  the  least 
desirable  that  ever  was  hit  upon.  The 
Greek,  with  its  "  two  handfuls  of  white 
dust,"  was  far  better. 

We  did  not  land  again  till  we  reached 
Syout,  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  to 
which  we  paid  a  short  visit.  It  is  a  thriv- 
ing place,  surrounded  by  date  and  gum- 
arabic  trees,  with  some  twenty-five  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  conside- 
rable trade  in  fine  earthenware. 

After  seeing  the  Bazaar,  which  is  better 
supplied  than  any  of  the  others  which  we 
visited  south  of  Cairo,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
and  I  climbed  the  Libyan  range,  which 
rises  directly  behind  the  town,  to  see  some 
of  the  tombs  with  which  it  is  honev- 
combed,  and  to  look — unsuccessfully  as  it 


turned  out — for  flint  implements.  The 
view  from  these  heighls  is  believed  to  be 

perhaps  the  finest  in  Egypt,  except  that 
from  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  and  can  be  at 
no  season  more  charming  than  when  we 
saw  it  on  the  24th  of  November,  when 
nearly  the  whole  valley  is  a  sheet  of  the 
most  tender  green,  divided  by  the  Nile, 
which,  very  sinuous  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  meanders  through  it  like  an  azure 
ribbon.  Azure,  I  say,  for  azure  even  its 
dark  brown  waters  look  at  a  distance  un- 
der such  a  sky. 

In  old  limes  the  wolf  was  specially  vene- 
rated at  Syout,  wliich  indeed  took  its 
Greek  name  ofLycopolis  from  that  ani- 
mal, and  a  great  many  wolf  mummies 
have  been  found  in  its  hills ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
famous  in  history  from  its  tombs  having 
been  a  favorite  residence  of  Christian  her- 
mits, one  of  whom,  John  of  Lycopolis,  ob- 
tained such  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  that 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  sent  a  special 
envoy  to  consult  him,  as  if  his  wor<i  had 
been  oracles. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  river  the 
weather  got  decidedly  colder,  and  the 
north  wind,  blowing  with  great  violence, 
raised  the  Nile  into  something  very  like 
waves.  By  the  help,  however,  of  its  very 
strong  current  and  a  full  head  of  steam, 
we  went  down  at  a  great  rate — about  fif- 
teen miles  an  hour. 

Pleasant  it  was  to  rush  along,  letting 
-sights  now  become  familiar  flit  past  the 
eye — the  shadoofs  and  the  pigeon  towers, 
ihe  gum-arabic  trees  with  their  round  yel- 
low blossoms,  the  great  green  sorghum- 
fields,  the  brown  villages  crumbling  into 
the  stream,  or  safe,  a  little  inland.  Plea- 
sant was  it  to  behold,  night  and  morning, 
the  long  protecting  arms  of  the  twin  ranges 
which  keep  all  externa!  enemies  far,  far 
from  Egypt,  and  the  caves  in  them  which 
served  first  as  tombs,  then  as  hermitages 
for  the  wild  monks  of  the  desert — enthu- 
siasts like  Philammon  in  Hypatia. 

Pleasant  was  it  to  watch  the  white  and 
black  kingfishers  as  they  almost  came  on 

Pleasant  was  it  to  see  the  great  patient 
buffaloes  and  the  quick-paced  donkeys 
coming  home  from  their  day's  work.  One 
gets  to  respect  the  donkey  in  Egypt,  lean 
tell  you,  almost  as  much  as  his  fellow-labo- 
rer— the  grave  and  stately,  but  not  too 
amiable,  camel. 
^^  Pleasant  were  ihe  white  Sheikhs'  tombs 
^L  Nkw  Sekies.— Vou  XIX..  No.  4 


beneath  the  rocks,  and  the  bird-like  boats 
which  ran  past  us  under  full  sail — pleasant 
all  the  sights  and  sounds  characteristic  of 
a  well-defined  portion  of  life  which  was 
rapidly  passing  away. 

Our  last  hah  before  reaching  Cairo  was 
at  Bedrechyn,  where  we  went  ashore  and 
rode  across  the  place  where  once  stood 
Memphis  to  Sakkarah,  the  cemetery  of 
that  great  city. 

Of  Memphis  nothing  remains  but 
mounds  of  bricks.  It  was  too  near  the 
new  capital,  Cairo,  and  has  been  used  up 
as  building  material.  Even,  however,  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century,  when  Abd-el- 
Atlcef  travelled,  its  ruins  were  stupendous. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  at  ^kkarah, 
are — First,  a  pyramid  which  may  possibly 
be  of  the  lime  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  is, 
if  so,  far  the  oldest-known  relic  of  the  past 
of  Egypt. 

Secondly,  the  great  underground  gal- 
leries where  the  successive  Bulis,  which 
were  worshipped  as  Ihe  god  Apis,  were 
buried ;  and  thirdly,  the  tomb  of  Tih. 

The  Pyramid  has  not  much  to  detain 
the  traveller  beyond  its  supposed  antiquity, 
but  the  tombs  of  the  Bulls  are  amongst 
the  most  curious  things  to  be  seen  any- 
where. They  are  gigantic  sarcophagi  of 
the  most  splendid  granite,  and  weighing 
each  of  them  many  tons — so  large  indeed 
that  half  a  dozen  people  could  easily  sit 
or  stand  round  a  table  in  the  inside  of 
eacti  of  them — and  disposed  along  a  gal- 
lery cut  in  the  rock,  perhaps  three  hundred 
yards'  in  length.  Indeed  this  is  only  part 
of  the  cemetery  of  the  Bulls,  for  the  roofs 
of  two  others  are  not  in  a  safe  stale,  and 
people  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  The 
worship  of  Apis  is  connected  with  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the 
most  strange  and  tragic  which  Herodotus 
relates,  but  too  long  for  me  to  do  more 
than  allude  to  it  here. 

The  Tomb  of  Tih  is  the  tomb  of  a  priest 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  fifth  dynasty, 
and  is  important  from  the  immense  num- 
bers of  figures  in  relief  and  paintings  with 
which  its  walls  are  covered,  and  which 
illustrate  the  life  of  Egypt  at  that  remote 
period.  The  same  remarks  which  I  have 
already  made  with  reference  to  the  kind 
of  general  resemblance  between  that  life 
and  [he  life  of  China,  when  speaking  of 
the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan,  and  iheir  mural 
paintings,  apply  to  the  life  depicted  here. 
It  would  seem,  as  I  have  already  said,  to 
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have  been  a  simple,  well-to-do,  and  happy 
sort  of  life. 

This  excursion  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
in  which  we  felt  that  we  sufferered  by  be- 
ing the  earliest  travellers  of  the  season, 
for  the  inundation  had  only  just  subsided, 
so  that  we  rode  through  fields  of  brown 
mud,  instead  of  seeing  the  palms  (as  Dean 
Stanley  and  other  visitors  to  Sakkarah  who 
came  later  in  the  year  did)  springing  out 
of  a  carpet  of  the  most  exquisite  green. 

From  Sakkarah  we  rode  back  to  Bed- 
rechyn,  whence  a  very  short  run  brought 
us  to  the  port  of  Cairo,  and  our  journey 
in  Upper  Egypt  was  a  thing  of  the  past 

It  was  not  without  many  regrets  that 
we  stepped  on  shore,  for  one  cannot  live 
on  the  great  river  of  Egypt  for  the  better 
part  of  a  month  without  getting  to  feel 
fond  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature — 
a  feeling  which  the  artist  who  sculptured 
the  Nile  in  the  Vatican  must  have  experi- 


enced, for  he  has  succeeded  in  inspiring 
the  same  feelibg  into  all  who  are  worthy 
to  look  on  that  noble  statue. 

Once  more  in  Cairo,  we  had  much  to 
do  in  seeing  and  cross-examining  many 
persons,  who  kindly  submitted  to  that 
ordeal,  with  a  view,  especially,  of  piecing 
together  the  information  we  had  obtained, 
and  the  ideas  at  which  we  had  arrived, 
about  the  present  state  of  things  in  Egypt ; 
and  from  Cairo  we  made  an  excursion  to 
Suez — so  interesting  to  me  as  the  western 
gate  of  India — and  to  the  great  canal 
which  is  working  such  a  change  in  the  in- 
tercourse between  Europe  and  the  East. 

To  enter,  however,  upon  these  subjects 
would  inordinately  prolong  a  lecture  which 
has  already  extended  to  a  frightful  length, 
and  would  require,  so  to  speak,  an  altera- 
tion of  the  mental  focus  which  would  be 
the  reverse  of  agreeable. — Contemporary 
Review, 
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I  HAVE  never  kept  either  note-book  or 
journal,  and  as  my  memory  is  not  a  reten- 
tive one  I  have  allowed  much  to  escape 
which  I  should  now  vainly  attempt  to  re- 
calL  Some  things  must,  however,  have 
made  a  vivid  and  durable  impression  on 
my  mind,  as  fragments  remain,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  far  more  distinct  than  occur- 
rences of  much  more  recent  date ;  such, 
amongst  others,  are  my  recollections  of  my 
visits  to  Ashistiel  and  Abbotsford. 

The  first  took  place  in  the  autumn  of 
1811,  in  consequence  of  repeated  and 
pressing  invitations  from  Mr.  Scott  to  my 
father,  in  which  I  was  included.  Nothing 
could  be  kinder  than  our  welcome,  or 
more  gratifying  than  the  attentions  we 
received  during  our  stay  ;  but  the  weather 
was  too  broken  and  stormy  to  admit  of 
our  enjoying  any  of  the  pleasant  excursions 
our  more  weather-proof  host  had  intended 
for  us.  My  father  and  I  could  therefore 
only  take  short  drives  with  Mrs.  Scott, 
whfle  the  bard  (about  one  o'clock)  mount- 
ed his  pony,  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Terry  the  comedian,  his  own  son  Walter, 
and  our  young  relative  George  Kinloch, 
sallied  forth  for  a  long  morning's  ride  in 
spite  of  wind  and  rain.     In  the  evening 


Mr.  Terry  commonly  read  some  scenes 
from  a  play,  to  which  Mr.  Scott  listened 
with  delight,  though  every  word  must  have 
been  quite  familiir  to  him,  as  he  occasion- 
ally took  a  part  in  the  dialogue  impromptu ; 
at  other  times  he  recited  old  and  awesome^ 
ballads  from  memory,  the  very  names  of 
which  I  have  forgot.  The  night  preceding 
Our  departure  had  blown  a  perfect  hurri- 
cane ;  we  were  to  leave  immediately  after 
breakfast,  and  while  the  carriage  was  pre- 
paring Mr.  Scott  stepped  to  a  writing-table 
and  wrote  a  few  hurried  lines  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  miimtes ;  these  he  put  into 
my  hand  as  he  led  me  to,  the  carriage  ; 
they  were  in  allusion  to  the  storm,  coupled 
with  a  friendly  adieu,  and  are  to  be  found 
in  my  autograph  album. 

"  The  mountain  winds  are  up,  and  proud 
O'er  heath  and  hill  careering  loud ; 
The  groaning  forest  to  its  power 
Yields  all  that  formed  our  summer-bower. 
The  summons  wakes  the  anxious  swain. 
Whose  tardy  shocks  stdl  load  the  plain, 
And  bids  the  sleepless  merchant  weep. 
Whose  richer  hazard  loads  the  deep. 
For  me  the  blast,  or  low  or  high, 
Blows  nought  of  wealth  or  poverty; 
It  can  but  whirl  in  whimsies  vain 
The  windmill  of  a  restless  brain, 
And  bid  me  tell  in  slipshod  verse 
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repose  for  the  eye.  On  entering  the 
house  I  was  however  charmed  with  ihe 
rich  imposing  beauty  of  the  liall,  and  ad- 
mired the  handsome  anti(]ue  appearance 
of  the  dining-room  with  its  interesting  pic- 
tures. After  luncheon  Sir  Walter  was  at 
pains  to  point  them  out  to  my  notice,  and 
related  the  histories  of  each  and  all ;  he 
then  conducted  nie  through  Ihe  apart- 
ments, and  showed  me  so  much,  and  told 
me  so  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
various  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity 
they  contained,  that  I  retain  a  very  con- 
fused and  imperfect  recollection  of  what  I 
saw  and  heard.  It  was  a  strong  proof  o 
liis  goodnature  that  in  showing  the  many 
works  of  art  and  relics  of  antiquity  he  had 
continued  to  accumulate  and  arrange  with 
so  much  taste  and  skill,  he  should  have 
been  at  such  pains  to  point  out  the  merits 
and  relate  the  history  of  most  of  them  to 
one  so  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
value.  But  lie  never  allowed  one  to  feel 
their  own  deficiencies,  for  he  never  ap- 
peared to  be  aware  of  them  himself. 

It  was  in  the  quiet  of  a  small  domestic 
,      ,         , .  ,  ^  cirtle  I  had  again  an  opportunity  of  cn- 

i,E  ^  ,  r»ce  nn  ci„-     ™-<-,_    ^  Witnessing,  during  the  Icn  days  1  re- 
mained, the  unbroken  serenity  of  his  leni- 


What  honest  prose  mighl  best  rehearse  ; 
How  much  we  foreil-dwelleis  grieve 
Cur  valued  friends  our  col  should  leave, 
Unseen  each  beauty  that  we  boast. 
The  little  wonders  or  our  coast. 
That  slill  the  pile  of  Melrose  grey, 
For  you  must  rise  in  minstrel  s  lay, 
And  Yarrow's  birk  immortal  long. 
For  von  but  bloom  in  rural  song. 
Vet  Hope,  who  still  in  present  sorrow, 
Whispers  the  promise  of  to-morrow. 
Tells  us  of  future  d»ys  lo  come. 
When  you  sh^l  glad  oar  rustic  home; 
When  Ihis  wild  whirlwind  shall  be  still 
And  summer  sleep  on  glen  and  hill, 
And  Tweed,  unvexed  by  slonn,  shall  guide 
In  silvery  maie  his  sUtcly  tide. 
Doubling  in  mirror  every  rank 
Ofoak  and  alder  on  his  bank  ; 
And  our  kind  guests  such  welcome  prove 
As  most  we  wish'  to  those  we  love.'  " 

Aihiitiil,  October  13,  1811, 

The  invitation  had  been  often  repealed, 
but  my  dear  father's  increasing  infirmities 
made  him  averse  to  leave  home,  and  when, 
in  compliance  with  Sir  Walter's  urgent  re- 
quest, I  visited  Abbotsford  in  the  autumn 
of  1829,  I  went  alone.  I  was  met  at  the 
outer  gate  by  Sir  Walter,  who  welcomed 
me  in  the  kmdest  manner  and  most  flatter- 


the  courtesy  of  his  address'  on  such  occa- 
sions. On  our  way  to  the  house 
stopped  and  called  his  two  little  gra 
children,  Walter  and  Charlotte  Lockhart, 
who  were  chasing  each  other  like  butter- 
flies among  ihe  flowers — the  boy  was 
quite  a  Cupid  though  not  an  alfresco  one ; 
for  he  wore  a  Tartan  cloak,  whose  sundry  guarantee" 
extras  fluttered  in  the  breeze  as  he  ran  to  ■ 
obey  the  summons,  and  gave  occasion  to 
his  grandfather  lo  present  him  to  me  as 
"  Major  Waddell " ;  t  the  pretty  little  fairy- 
looking  giri  he  next  introduced  as  "  Whip- 
perstowrie,"  and  then  (aware  of  my  love 
for  fairy  lore)  he  related  the  tale,  in  his 
own  inimitable  manner,  as  he  walked 
slowly  and  stopped  frequently  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  house.  As  soon  as  I  could 
look  round  I  was  struck  with  the  singular 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  mansion 
and  its  environs.  Yet  I  must  own  there 
was  more  oi  strangeness  than  of  admiration 
in  my  feelings;  too  many  objects  seemed 
crowded  together  in  a  small  space,  and 
there  was  a  "  felt  


id  called  his  two  little  grand-     pg^.    Uie   unflagging  cheerfuli 

spinis,  and  the  unceasmg  courtesy  of  his 
manners.  I  had  been  promised  a  quiet 
time,  else  I  should  not  have  gone,  and  in- 
deed the  state  of  llie  family  was  a  sufficient 
gainst  all  festivities.  Mrs. 
Lockhart  was  confined  to  bed  by  severe 
indisposition,  while  Mr.  Lockhart  was  de- 
tained in  London  by  the  alarming  illness 
of  their  eldest  boy,  and  both  Captain 
Scott  and  his  brother  were  absent.  The 
party,  therefore,  consisted  only  of  Sir' 
Walter  and  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Macdonald 
Buchanan  (who  was  almost  one  of  the  fa- 
mily), and  myself,  Being  the  only  stran- 
ger, I  consequently  came  in  for  a  larger 
share  of  my  amiable  hosts'  lime  and  at- 
tention than  I  should  otherwise  have  been 
entitled  to  expect.  Many  a  pleasant  tale 
and  amusing  .inecdotc  I  might  have  had 
to  relate  liad  I  written  down  halfof  what 
I  daily  heard  ;  but  I  had  always  an 


■  Lines  written  by  Walter  Scotl  while  the  c«r 
riage  was  waiting  lo  convey  my  falher  and  mt 
from  AshUHel.— S.  E,  F. 

t  One  of  Miss  Ferricr's  ehanwler*  in  her  noiel 
of '  The  Inheritance.' 


of  breadth  and  cible  repugnance  to  playing  ihe  rrf-frlt 
and  taking  down  people's  words  under 
their  own  roof.  Every  day  Sir  Walter 
was  ready  by  one  o'clock  to  accompany 
us  either  in  driving  or  walking,  often  in 
both,  and  in  «thcr  there  was  ihe  same  in- 
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exhaustible  flow  pf  legendaiy  lore,  roman- 
tic incident,  apt  quotation,  curious  or  di- 
verting story ;  and  sometimes  old  ballads 
were  recited,  commemorative  of  some  of 
the  localities  through  which  he  passed. 
Those  who  had  seen  him  only  amidst  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life,  or  even  doing 
the  honors  of  his  own  table,  could  scarce- 
ly have  conceived  the  fire  and  animation 
of  his  countenance  at  such  times,  when 
his  eyes  seemed  literally  to  kindle,  and 
even  (as  some  one  has  remarked)  to  change 
their  color  and  become  a  sort  of  deep 
sapphire  blue;  but,  perhaps  from  being 
close  to  him  and  in  the  open  air,  I  was 
more  struck  with  this  peculiarity  than 
those  whose  better  sight  enabled  them  to 
mark  his  varying  expression  at  other 
times.  Yet  I  must  confess  this  was  an 
enthusiasm  I  found  as  little  infectious  as 
that  of  his  antiquarianism.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  often  wished  his  noble  faculties 
had  been  exercised  on  loftier  themes  than 
those  which  seemed  to  stir  his  very  soul. 

The  evenings  were  passed  either  in  Mrs. 
Lockhart's  bedroom  or  in  chatting  quietly 
by  the  fireside  below,  but  wherever  we 
were  he  was  always  the  same  kind,  unos- 
tentatious, amusing,  and  amiisable  compa- 
nion. 

The  day  before  I  was  to  depart  Sir 
David  Wilkie  and  his  sister  arrived,  and 
the  Fergusons  and  one  or  two  friends 
were  invited  to  meet  him.  Mrs.  Lockhart 
was  so  desirous  of  meeting  this  old  friend 
and  distinguished  person,  that  though  un- 
able to  put  her  foot  to  the  ground,  she 
caused  herself  to  be  dressed  and  carried 
down  to  the  drawing-room  while  the  com- 
pany were  at  dinner.  Great  was  her  fa- 
ther's surprise  and  delight  on  his  entrance 
to  find  her  seated  (looking  well  and  in 
high  spirits)  with  her  harp  before  her, 
ready  to  sing  his  favourite  ballads.  This 
raised  his  spirits  above  their  usual  quiet 
pitch,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  evening 
he  proposed  to  wind  up  the  whole  by  all 
present  standing  in  a  circle  with  hands 
joined,  singing, 

"  Weel  may  we  a'  be  ! 
Ill  may  we  never  see  !'* 

Mrs.  Lockhart  was  of  course  unable  to 
join  the  festive  band.  Sir  David  Wilkie 
was  languid  and  dispirited  from  bad 
health,  and  my  feelings  were  not  such  as 
to  enable  me  to  join  in  what  seemed  to  me 
little  else  than  a  mockery  of  human  life  ; 


but  rather  than  "displace  the  mirth,"  I 
iriedy  but  could  not  long  remain  a  passive 
spectator^;  the  glee  seemed  forced  and  un- 
natural. It  touched  no  sympathetic  chord ; 
it  only  jarred  the  feelings ;  it  was  the  last 
atteTnpt  at  gaiety  I  witnessed  within  the 
walls  of  Abbotsford. 

Although  I  had  intended  to  confine  my 
slight  reminiscence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
the  time  I  had  passed  with  him  under  his 
own  roof  in  the  country,  yet  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  noticing  the  great  kindness  I 
received  from  him  during  the  following 
winter  in  town. 

I  had,  when  at  Abbotsford  in  the  au- 
tumn, spoken  to  him  for  the  first  time  of 
my  authorship  and  of  the  work  on  which 
I  was  then  engaged.  He  entered  into 
the  subject  with  much  warmth  and  ear- 
nestness, shook  his  head  at  hearing  how 
matters  had  hitherto  been  transacted,  and 
said  unless  I  could  make  a  better  bargain 
in  this  instance  I  must  leave  to  him  the 
disposal  of  *  Destiny.'  I  did  so,  and  from 
the  much  more  liberal  terms  he  made 
with  Mr.  Cadell  I  felt,  when  too  late,  I 
had  acted  unwisely  in  not  having  sooner 
consulted  him  or  some  one  versant  in 
these  matters.  But  secrecy  at  that  time 
was  all  I  was  anxious  about,  and  so  I  paid 
the  penalty  of  trusting  entirely  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  publishers. 

I  saw  Sir  Walter  frequently  during  the 
winter,  and  occasionally  dined  en  famille 
with  Miss  Scott  and  him,  or  with  one  or 
two  friends,  as  I  did  not  go  into  parties, 
neither  indeed  did  he  give  any,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  his  affairs  lived  as  re- 
tiredly as  he  possibly  could. 

In  the  month  of  February  he  sustained 
a  paralytic  shock ;  as  soon  as  I  heard  of 
this  I  went  to  Miss  Scott,  from  whom  I 
learned  the  particulars.  She  had  seen  her 
father  in  his  study  a  short  time  before,  ap- 
parently in  his  usual  health.  She  had  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-room  when  Sir 
Walter  opened  the  door,  came  in,  but 
stood  looking  at  her  with  a  most  peculiar 
and  dreadful  expression  of  countenance. 
It  immediately  struck  her  he  had  come  to 
communicate  some  very  distressing  intelli- 
gence, and  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  papa !  is 
Johnny  gone  ?"  He  made  no  reply,  but 
still  continued  standing  still  and  regarding 
her  with  the  same  fearful  expression.  She 
then  cried,  "Oh  papa !  speak !  Tell  me, 
is  it  Sophia  herself?"  Still  he  remained 
immovable.     Almost    frantic,    she    then  ' 
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reamed,  "  It  is  Walter  I  it  is  Waiter !  1 
"Itnow  it  is."  Upon  which  Sir  Walter  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor.  Medical  assistance 
was  speedily  procured.  After  being  bled 
he  recovered  his  speech,  and  his  first  words 
were,  "It  is  very  strange!  very  horrible." 
He  afterwards  told  her  that  he  had  all  at 
once  felt  very  queer,  as  if  unable  to  articu- 
late ;  he  then  went  upstairs  in  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  the  sensation  by  movement ; 
but  it  would  not  do,  he  felt  perfectly 
tongue-tied,  or  rather  chained,  till  over- 
come by  witnessing  her  distress.  This 
took  place,  I  think  on  the  ijth,  and  on 
the  i8th  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  him, 
and  found  him  without  any  trace  of  ill- 
ness, but  as  cheerful  and  animated  as 
usual 

Not  being  very  correct  as  to  dates,  I 
shouldscarcely  have  ventured  to  name  the 
day  had  not  a  trifling  circumstance  served 
to  mark  it.  After  dinner  we  proposedthat 
instead  of  going  into  the  drawing-room  we 
should  remain  with  him  and  have  tea  in 
the  dining-room.  In  the  interval  the  post 
letters  were  brought,  and  amongst  others 
there  was  one  from  a  sister  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  (Mrs.  Bloxam),  enclosing  a  let- 
ter of  her  brother's,  having  heard  that  Sir 
Walter  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  some 
memorial  of  him,  "  rather  of  his  pencil 
than  his  pen,"  said  he,  as  he  handed  the 
letters  to  me,  who  as  a  collector  of  auto- 
graphs, would  probably  value  them  more 
^.ihan  he  did,  and  on  referring  to  Mrs. 
Bloxam's  letter  I  find  the  Edinburgh  post- 
mark February  the  i8th. 

1  received  repeated  invitations  to  Ab- 
botsford,  and  had  fixed  to  go  on  the  17th 
of  April,  when,  the  day  before,  Mrs.  Skene 
called  upon  me  with  the  sad  tidings  of 
another  paralytic  stroke,  which  not  only 
put  a  stop  to  my  visit  for  the  present,  but 
rendered  it  very  doubtful  whether  I  should 
ever  see  him  again.  But  the  worst  fears 
of  his  friends  were  not  yet  to  be  realised. 

Early  in  May  the  invitation  was  renew- 
ed in  a  note  from  himself,  wliich  I  availed 
myself  of,  too  well  assured  it  was  a  privi- 
lege I  should  enjoy  for  the  last  time.  On 
reaching  Abbolsford  I  found  some  morn- 
ing visitors  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  James,  &c),  in 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone  Sir  Walter  sent  for  me  to  his 
study.  I  found  him  seated  in  hb  arm- 
chair, but  with  his  habitual  politeness  he 
insisted  upon  rising  to  receive  me,  though 
he  did  so  with  such  extreme  difficulty  I 


would  gladly  have  dispensed  with  this 
mark  of  courtesy.  His  welcome  was  not 
less  cordial  than  usual,  but  he  spoke  in  a 
slow  and  somewhat  indistinct  manner,  and 
as  I  sat  close  by  him  I  could  perceive  but 
too  plainly,  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  since  we  last  met.  His  figure  was 
unwieldy,  not  so  much  from  increased 
bulk  as  from  diminished  life  and  ener- 
gy ;  his  face  was  swollen  and  puffy, 
his  complexion  mottled  and  discolored, 
his  eyes  heavy  and  dim ;  his  head  had 
been  shaved,  and  he  wore  a  small  black 
silk  cap,  which  was  extremely  unbe- 
coming. Altogether,  the  change  was  no 
less  striking  than  painful  to  behold.  The 
impression,  however,  soon  wore  off  (on 
finding,  as  I  believed),  that  his  mind  was 
unimpaired  and  his  warm  kindly  feelings 
unchanged. 

There  was  no  company,  and  the  dinner 
party  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockhart, 
Miss  Scott,  and  myself.  Sir  Walter  did 
not  join  us  till  the  dessert,  when  he  enter 
ed,  assisted  by  his  servant,  and  took  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  table.  His  grand- 
children were  then  brought  in,  and  his  fa- 
vorite, Johnny  Lockhart,  was  seated  by 
his  side.  I  must  have  forgot  most  things 
before  I  can  cease  to  recall  that  most 
striking  and  impressive  spectacle,  each  day 
repeated,  as  it  seemed,  with  deepening 
gloom.  The  firet  transient  glow  of  cheer- 
fulness which  had  welcomed  my  arrival 
had  passed  away,  and  been  succeeded  by 
an  air  of  languor  and  dejection  which  sank 
to  deepest  sadness  when  his  eye  rested  for 
a  moment  on  his  once  darling  grandson, 
the  child  of  so  much  pride  and  promise, 
now,  alas!  how  changed.  It  was  most 
touching  to  look  upon  one  whose  morning 
of  life  had  been  so  bright  and  beautiful 
and,  stil!  in  the  sunny  days  of  childhood, 
transformed  into  an  image  of  decrepitude 
and  decay.  The  fair  blooming  cheek  and 
finely  chiseled  features  were  now  shrunk 
and  stiffened  into  the  wan  and  rigid  inflexi- 
bility of  old  age:  while  the  black  band- 
ages which  swathed  the  little  pale  sad 
countenance,  gave  additional  gloom  and 
harshness  to  the  profound  melancholy 
which  clouded  its  most  intellectual  expres- 
sion. Disease  and  death  were  stamped 
upon  the  grandsireand  the  boy  as  they  sat 
side  by  side  with  averted  eyes,  each  as  if 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  own  heart  refusing 
to  comfort  or  be  comforted.  The  two 
who  had  been  wont  to  regard  each  other 
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so  fondly  and  so  proudly,  now  seemed 
averse  to  hold  communion  together,  while 
their  appearance  and  style  of  dress,  the 
black  cap  of  the  one  and  the  black  band- 
ages of  the  other,  denoted  a  sympathy  in 
suffering  if  in  nothing  else.  The  picture 
would  have  been  a  most  affecting  and  im- 
pressive one  viewed  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  was  rendered  doubly  so  by 
the  contrast  which  everywhere  presented  it- 
self 

The  nlonth  was  May,  but  ■  the  weather 
had  all  the  warmth  of  summer  with  the  fresh- 
ness and  sweetness  of  spring.  The  win- 
dows of  the  dining-room  were  open  to  ad- 
mit the  soft  balmy  air  which  *'  came  and 
went  like  the  warbling  of  music,"  but 
whose  reviving  influence  seemed  unfelt  by 
the  sufferers.  The  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
flowers  were  putting  forth  their  tender 
leaves  and  flagrant  blossoms  as  if  to  charm 
his  senses,  who  used  to  watch  their  pro- 
gress with  almost  paternal  interest,  and  the 
little  birds  were  singing  in  sweet  chorus  as 


if  to  cheer  him  who  was  wont  to  listen  to 
their  evening  song  with  such  placid  de- 
light. All  around  were  the  dear  familiar 
objects  which  had  hitherto  ministered  to 
his  enjoyment,  but  now,  alas !  miserable 
comforters  were  they  all !  It  was  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  such  a  picture  without 
beholding  in  it  the  realisation  of  those 
solemn  and  affecting  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  which  speak  to  us  of  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  all  earthly  pleasures  and  of  the 
mournful  insignificance  of  human  life,  even 
in  its  most  palmy  state,  when  its  views  and 
actions,  its  hopes  and  desires,  are  confined 
to  this  sublunary  sphere :  "  Whence  then 
cometh  any  wisdom,  and  where  is  the  place 
of  understanding  ?"  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his 
wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory 
in  his  might ;  let  not  the  rich  man  glory 
in  his  riches :  but  let  him  that  glorieth 
glory  in  this,  that  he  understandeth  and 
knoweth  me,  that  I  am  the  Lord."  — 
Temple  Bar, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TUB    pair:    the   journey:    the   fire. 

Two  months  passed  away.  We  are 
brought  on  to  a  day  m  February,  on  which 
was  held  the  yearly  statute  or  hiring  fair  in 
the  town  of  Casterbridge. 

At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  from  two 
to  three  hundred  blithe  and  hearty  labo- 
rers waiting  upon  Chance — all  men  of  the 
stamp  to  whom  labor  suggests  nothing 
worse  than  a  wrestle  with  gravitation,  and 
pleasure  nothing  better  than  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  same.  Among  these,  carters 
and  waggoners  were  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing a  piece  of  whip-cord  twisted  round 
their  hats ;  thatchers  wore  a  fragment  of 
woven  straw ;  shepherds  held  their  sheep- 
crooks  in  their  hands ;  and  thus  the  situa- 
tion required  was  known  to  the  hirers  at  a 
glance. 

In"  the  crowd  was  an  athletic  young  fel- 
low of  somewhat  superior  appearance  to 
the  rest — in  fact,  his  superiority  was  mark- 
ed enough  to  lead  several  ruddy  peasants 
standing  by  to  speak  to  him  inquiringly, 
as  to  a  fanner,  and  to  use  "  Sir**  as  a.  terrai- 
national  word.     His  answer  always  was, — 

''  I  am  looking  for  a  place  myself— a 


hailiff"'s.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who 
wants  one  ?'* 

Gabriel  was  paler  now.  His  eyes  were 
more  meditative,  and  his  expression  was 
more  sad.  He  had  passed  through  an 
ordeal  of  wretchedness  which  had  given 
him  more  than  it  had  taken  away.  He 
had  lost  all  he  possessed  of  worldly  pro- 
perty. He  had  sunk  from  his  modest  ele- 
vation down  to  a  lower  ditch  than  that 
whence  he  had  started ;  but  there  was  left 
to  him  a  dignified  calm  he  had  never  before 
known,  and  that  indifference  to  fate  which, 
though  it  often  makes  a  villain  of  a  man, 
is  the  basis  of  his  sublimity  when  it  does 
not.  And  thus  the  abasement  had  been 
exaltation,  and  the  loss  gain. 

In  the  morning  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
had  left  the  town,  and  a  sergeant  and  his 
party  had  been  beating  up  for  recruits 
through  the  four  streets.  As  the  end  of 
the  day  drew  on,  and  he  found  himself  not 
hired,  Gabriel  almost  wished  that  he  had 
joined  them,  and  gone  off  to  serve  his 
country.  Weary  of  standing  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  not  much  minding  the  kind 
of  work  he  turned  his  hand  to,  he  decided 
to  offer  himself  in  some  other  capacity 
than  that  of  bailifi. 
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All  the  farmers  seemed  to  be  wanting     play  "  Jockey  to  the  Fair"  in  the  style  of 

_)herds.     Sheep-tending  was    Gabriel's     a  man  who  had  never  known  a  moment's 

apecialily.      Turning   down     an    obscure     sorrow.     Oak   could  pipe  with  Arcadian 

and  the  somid  of  the  well-known 


street  and  entering   an  obscurer  lane,  he 
went  up  to  a  smith's  shop. 

""  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  make 
«■  shepherd's  crook  ?" 

■  Twenty  minutes." 
How  much  ?" 

"Two  shillings." 

He  sat  on  a  bench  and  the  crook  was 
lade,  a  stem  being  given  him  into  the 

rgain. 

He  tlien  went  to  a  ready-made  clothes' 
shop,  the  owner  of  which  had  a  large 
rural  connection.  As  the  crook  had  ab- 
sorbed most  of  Gabriel's  money,  he  at- 
tempted, and  carried  out,  an  exchange  of  mation 
his  overcoat  for  a  sheplierd's  regulation  noon. 
smock-Zrock. 

This  transaction  having  been  completed, 
Jfc  again  hurried  off  to  the  centre  of  the 
'.town,  and  stood  on  the  kerb  of  the  pave- 
fltent,  as  a  shepherd,  crook  in  hand. 

Now  that  Oak  liad  turned  himself  into 
a  shepherd,  it  seemed  that  bailiffs 


notes  cheered  his  own  heart  as  well 
those  of  ihe  loungers.     He  played  on  with 
spirit,  and  in  iialf  an  hour  had  earned  in 
pence  what  was  a  small  fortune  to  a  desti- 
tute man. 

By  making  inquiries  he  learnt  that  there 
was  anoliier  fair  at  Shottsford  the  next 
day. 

"  Where  is  Shottsford  ?" 

"  Eight  miles  t'other  side  of  Weather- 
bury." 

Weatherbury !     It  was  where  Bathsheba 

had  gone  two  months  before.    This  infor- 

like  coming  from  night  into 

How  far  is  it  to  Weatherbury  ?" 

"  Five  or  six  miles." 

Bathsiieba  had  probably  left  Weather 
burj-  long  before  this  lime,  but  the  place 
had  enougli  interest  attaching  to  it  to  lead 
Oak  to  choose  Shottsford  fair  as  liis  next 
field  of  inquiry,   because  it  lay  in   the 


I 


most  in  demand.  However,  two  or  three  Weatherbury  quarter.  Moreover  the 
farmers  noticed  him  and  drew  near.  Dia-  Weatherbury  folk  were  by  no  means  unin- 
logues  followed,  more  or  less  in  Ihe  sub-    teresting  intrinsically.      If  report    spoke 


1  upon  last?" 


^^—.joiDcd  form 

^^F '    "  Where  do  you  com 

^^B    "  Norcombe." 

^^^b   "That's  a  long  way.' 

^^^L  "Twenty  miles." 

^^^^"  Whose  farm  were  y 

^^f^"  My  own-" 

This  reply  invariably  operated  like  a  ru- 
mor of  cholera.  The  inquiring  farmer 
would  edge  away  and  shake  his  head  du-  quivering  surfaces 
biously.  Gabriel,  like  his  dog,  was  too 
good  to  be  trustworthy,  and  he  never 
made  any  advance  beyond  this  point. 

It  is  better  to  accept  any  chance  that 
offers  itself,  and  then  extemporise  a  proce- 
dure to  fit  it,  than  to  get  a  good  plan  ma- 
tured, and  wait  for  a  chance  of  using  it. 
Gabriel  wished  he  had  not  nailed  up  his  shoulders  of  the 
colors  as  a  shepherd,  but  had  instead  laid     the  hedges 


truly  they  were  as  hardy,  merry,  thriving, 
wicked  a  set  as  any  in  Che  whole  county. 
Oak  resolved  to  sleep  at  Weatherbury  that 
night  on  his  way  to  Shottsford,  and  struck 
out  at  once  into  a  footpath  which  had 
been  recommended  as  a  short  cut  to  the 
village  in  question. 

The     path     wended     through     water- 
meadows  traversed  by  little  brooks,  whose 

braided  along  their  | 
centres,  unci  folded  into  creases  at  the 
sides,  or,  where  the  flow  was  more  rapid, 
the  stream  was  pied  with  spots  of  white 
froth,  which  rode  on  in  undisturbed  sere- 
nity. On  the  high-road  the  dead  and  dry 
carcases  of  leaves  tapped  the  ground  as 
they  bowled  along  helter-skelter  upon  the 
'      "  '    '         ind,  and  Utile  birds  in 

.ding  their  feathers  and 
himself  out  for  anything  in  the  whole  cycle  lucking  themselves  in  comfortably  for  the 
of  labor  that  was  required  at  the  fair.  It  night,  retaining  their  places  if  Oak  kept 
grew  dusk.  Some  merry  men  were  whis-  moving,  but  flying  away  if  he  stopped  to 
3ing  and  singing  by  the  corn-exchange,  look  at  them.  He  passed  through  a  wood 
Gabriel's  hand,  which  had  lain  for  some  where  the  game-birds  were  rising  to  theil  i 
time    idle    in    his    smock-frock     pocket,     roosts,  and  heard  the  crack-voiced  cocfc--  ] 


touched  his  flute,  which  he  carried  there. 
Here  was  an  opportunity  for  putting  his 
dearly  bought  wisdom  into  practice. 
He  drew  out  his  flute  and  began  lo 


pheasant's  "  cu-uck,  cuck,"  and  the  wheezy 
whistle  of  the  hens. 

By  the  time  he  had  walked  three  or  four 
miles,  every  shape  on  the  landscape  had 
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assumed  a  uniform  hue  of  blackness.  He 
ascended  a  hill  and  could  just  discern 
ahead  of  him  a  waggon,  drawn  up  under 
a  great  overhanging  tree  on  the  roadside. 

On  coming  close,  he  found  there  were 
no  horses  attached  to  it,  the  spot  being 
apparently  quite  deserted.  The  waggon, 
from  its  position,  seemed  to  have  been  left 
there  for  the  night,  for  beyond  about  half 
a  truss  of  hay  which  was  heaped  in  the 
bottom,  it  was  quite  empty.  Gabriel  sat 
down  on  the  shafts  of  the  vehicle  and  con- 
idered  his  position.  He  calculated  that 
he  had  walked  a  very  fair  proportion  of 
the  journey;  and  having  been  on  foot 
since  daybreak,  he  felt  tempted  to  lie  down 
upon  the  hay  in  the  waggon  instead  of 
pushing  on  to  the  village  of  Weatherbury, 
and  having  to  pay  for  a  lodging. 

Eating  his  last  slices  of  bread  and  ham, 
and  drinking  from  the  bottle  of  cider  he 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  with 
him,  he  got  into  the  lonely  waggon. 
Here  he  spread  half  of  the  hay  as  a  bed, 
and,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  darkness, 
pulled  the  other  half  over  him  by  way  of 
bedclothes,  covering  himself  entirely,  and 
feeling,  physically,  as  comfortable  as  ever 
he  had  been  in  his  life.  Inward  melan- 
choly it  was  impossible  for  a  man  like 
Oak,  introspective  far  beyond  his  neigh- 
bors, to  banish  quite,  whilst  conning  the 
present  untoward  page  of  his  history.  So, 
thinking  of  his  misfortunes,  amorous  and 
pastoral,  he  fell  asleep,  shepherds  enjoy- 
ing, in  common  with  -sailors,  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  summon  the  god  instead 
of  having  to  wait  for  him. 

On  somewhat  suddenly  awaking,  after  a 
sleep  of  whose  length  he  had  no  idea,  Oak 
found  that  the  waggon  was  in  motion. 
He  was  being  carried  along  the  road  at  a 
rate  rather  considerable  for  a  vehicle  with- 
out springs,  and  under  circumstances  of 
physical  uneasiness,  his  head  being  dan- 
dled up  and  down  on  the  bed  of  the  wag- 
gon like  a  kettledrum-stick.  He  then  dis- 
tinguished voices  in  conversation,  coming 
from  the  forepart  of  the  waggon.  His 
concern  at  this  dilemma  (which  would 
have  been  alarm,  had  he  been  a  thriving 
man;  but  misfortune  is  a  fine  opiate  to 
personal  terror)  led  him  to  peer  cautiously 
from  the  hay,  and  the  first  sight  he  beheld 
were  the^stars  above  him.  Charles's  Wain 
was  getting  towards  a  right  angle  with  the 
Pole  Star,  and  Gabriel  concluded  that  it 
must  be    about  nine    o'clock — ^in   other 


words,  that  he  had  slept  two  houri  This 
small  astronomical  calculation  was  made 
without  any  positive  effort,  and  whilst  he 
was  stealthily  turning  to  discover,  if  possi- 
ble, into  whose  hands  he  had  faUen. 

Two  figures  were  dimly  visible  in  front, 
sitting  with  their  legs  outside  the  waggon, 
one  of  whom  was  driving.  Gabriel  soon 
found  that  this  was  the  waggoner,  and  it 
appeared  they  had  come  from  Caster- 
bridge  fair,  like  himself. 

A  conversation  was  in  progress,  which 
continued  thus : — "  Be  as  'twill,  she's  a  fine 
handsome  body  as  far's  looks  be  con- 
cerned. But  that's  only  the  skm  of  the 
woman,  and  these  dandy  cattle  be  as 
proud  as  a  lucifer  in  their  insides.** 

"  Ay — so  'a  seem,  Billy  Smallbury,  so  *a 
seem."  This  utterance  was  very  shaky  by 
nature,  and  more  so  by  circumstance,  the 
jolting  of  the  waggon  not  being  wiUiout 
its  ejffect  upon  the  speaker's  larynx.  It 
came  from  the  man  who  held  the  reins. 

"  She's  a  very  vain  feymell — ^so  'tis  said 
here  and  there." 

"Ah,  now.  If  so  be  'tis  like  that,  I 
can't  look  her  in  the  face.  Lord,  no :  not 
I — ^heh-heh-heh.  Such  a  shy  man  as  I 
be!" 

"Yes — she's  very  vain.  'Tis  said  that 
every  night  at  going  to  bed  she  looks  in 
the  glass  to  put  on  her  nightcap  properly." 

"  And  not  a  married  woman.  Oh,  the 
world !" 

"  And  'a  can  play  the  peanner,  so  'tis 
said.  Can  play  so  clever  that  'a  can  make 
a  psalm  tune  sound  as  well  as  the  merriest 
loose  song  a  man  can  wish  for." 

"  D'ye  tell  o't !  A  happy  mercy  for  us, 
and  I  feel  quite  unspeakable !  And  how 
do  she  pay  ?" 

"  That  I  don't  know,  Master  Poorgrass." 

On  hearing  these  and  other  similar  re- 
marks, a  wild  thought  flashed  into  Gabri- 
el's mind  that  they  might  be  speaking  of 
Bathsheba.  There  were,  however,  no 
grounds  for  retaining  such  a  supposition, 
for  the  waggon,  though  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Weatherbury,  might  be  going  be- 
yond it,  and  the  woman  alluded  to  seemed 
to  be  the  mistress  of  some  estate.  They 
were  now  apparently  close  upon  Weather- 
bury, and  not  to  alarm  the  speakers  unne- 
cessarily, Gabriel  slipped  out  of  the  wag- 
gon unseen. 

He  turned  to  an  opening  in  the  hedge^ 
which  he  found  to  be  a  stile,  and  mounting 
thereon,  he  sat  meditating  whether  to  seek 
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a  cheap  lodging  in  the  village,  or  to  en- 
sure a  cheaper  one  by  lying  under  some 
hay  or  com-slaclt.  The  crunching  jangle 
of  the  waggon  died  upon  his  ear.  He  was 
about  to  walk  on,  when  he  noticed  on  his 
left  hand  an  unusual  light^ — appe;tring 
about  half  a  mile  distant.  Oak  watched 
it,  and  the  glow  increased.  Something 
was  on  fire. 

Gabriel  again  mounted  the  stile,  and, 
leaping  down  on  the  other  side  upon 
what  he  found  to  be  ploughed  soil,  made 
across  the  field  in  the  exact  direction  of 
the  fire.  The  blaze,  enlarging  in  a  double 
ratio  by  his  approach  and  its  own  increase, 
showed  him  as  he  drew  nearer  the  outlines 
of  ricks  beside  it,  lighted  up  to  great  dis- 
tincltiess.  A  rickyard  was  the  source  of 
the  fire.  His  weary  face  now  began  lo 
be  painted  over  with  a  rich  orange  glow, 
and  the  whole  front  of  his  smock-frock 
and  gaiters  was  covered  with  a  dancing 
shadow-pattern  of  thorn-twigs — the  light 
reaching  him  through  a  leafless  interven- 
ing hedge — and  the  metallic  curve  of  his 
sheep-crook  shone  silver-bright  in  the 
same  abounding  rays.  ■  He  came  up  to  the 
boundary  fence,  and  stood  to  regain 
breath.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spot  was  un- 
occupied by  a  living  soul. 

The  fire  was  issuing  from  a  large  straw- 
stack,  which  was  so  far  gone  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  saving  it.  A  rick 
burns  differently  from  ft  house.  As  the 
wind  blows  the  fire  inwards,  tlie  portion 
in  flames  completely  disappears  like  melt- 
ing sugar,  and  the  outline  is  lost  to  the 
eye.  However,  a  hay  or  a  wheat-rick, 
well  put  together,  will  resist  combustion 
for  a  length  of  titue,  if  it  begins  on  the 
outside. 

This  before  Gabriel's  eyes  was  a  rick  of 
straw,  loosely  put  together,  and  the  flames 
darted  into  it  with  lightning  swiftness.  It 
glowed  on  the  windward  side,  rising  and 
falling  in  intensity,  like  the  coal  of  a  cigar, 
Then  a  superincumbent  bundle  rolled 
down,  with  a  whisking  noise,  flames  elon- 
gated, and  bent  themselves  about,  with  a 
quiet  roar,  but  no  crackle.  Banks  of 
sraoke  went  off  horizontally  at  the  back 
like  passing  clouds,  and  behind  these 
burned  hidden  pyres,  illuminating  the 
semi-transparent  sheet  of  smoke  to  a  lus- 
trous yellow  uniformity.  Individual  straws 
in  the  foreground  were  consumed  in  a 
creeping  movement  of  ruddy  heat,  as  if 
they  were  knots  of  red  worms,  and  above 


shone  imaginary  fiery  faces,  tongues  hang- 
ing from  lips,  glaring  eyes,  and  other  imp- 
ish forms,  from  which  at  intervals  sparks 
flew  in  clusters  like  birds  from  a  nesL 

Oak  suddenly  ceased  from  being  a  mere 
spectator  by  discovering  the  case  to  be 
more  serious  than  he  had  at  first  imagined. 
A  scroll  of  smoke  blew  aside  and  revealed 
to  him  a  wheat-rick  in  startling  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  decaying  one,  and  behind  this 
a.  series  of  others,  composing  the  main  com 
produce  of  the  farm ;  so  that  instead  of  the 
straw-slack  standing,  as  he  had  imagined, 
comparatively  isolated,  there  was  a  regular 
connection  between  it  and  the  remaining 
stacks  of  the  group. 

Gabriel  leapt  over  the  hedge,  and  saw 
that  he  was  not  alone.  The  first  man  he 
came  to  was  running  about  in  a  great 
hurry,  as  if  his  thoughts  were  several  yards 
in  advance  of  his  body,  which  tliey  could 
never  drag  on  fast  enough. 

"Oh,  man — fire,  fire!  A  good  master 
and  a  bad  servant  is  fire,  fire ! — I  mane  a 
bad  servant  and  a  good  master.  Oh, 
Mark  Clark — come !  Andyou,  Billy  Small- 
bury — and  you,  Mary  an  n  Money — and 
you,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and  Matthew  there, 
for  his  mercy  endureih  for  ever  I"  Other 
figures  now  appeared  behind  this  shouting 
man  and  among  the  smoke,  and  Gabriel 
found  thai,  far  from  being  alone,  he  was 
in  a  great  company — ^whose  shadows 
danced  merrily  up  and  down,  timed  by 
the  jigging  of  the  flames,  and  not  at  all  by 
their  owners'  movements.  The  assemblage 
— belonging  to  that  class  of  society  which 
casts  its  thoughts  into  the  form  of  feeling, 
and  its  feelings  into  the  form  of  commo- 
tion— set  to  work  with  a  remarkable  con- 
fusion of  purpose. 

"  Stop  the  draught  under  the  wheat- 
rick  !"  cried  Gabriel  to  those  nearest  him. 
The  corn  stood  on  stone  sladdles,  and  be- 
tween these,  tongues  of  yellow  hues  from 
the  burning  straw  licked  and  darted  play- 
fully. If  the  fire  once  got  urii/er  this 
stack,  all  would  be  lost. 

"  Get  a  tarpaulin — quick  I"  said  Gabriel. 

A  rick-cloth  was  brought,  and  they 
hung  it  like  a  curtain  across  the  channel. 
The  flames  immediately  ceased  to  go 
under  the  bottom  of  tlie  cotn-slack,  and 
stood  up  vertical. 

"  Stand  here  with  a  bucket  of  water 
and  keep  the  cloth   wet,"  said  Gabriel 

The  flames,  now  driven  upwards,  began .  j 
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to  attack  the  angles  of  the  huge  roof 
covering  the  wheat-stack. 

"  A  ladder,"  cried  Gabriel. 

"  The  ladder  was  against  the  straw-rick 
and  is  burnt  to  a  cinder,"  said  a  spectre- 
like form  in  the  smoke. 

Oak  seized  the  ciit  ends  of  the  sheaves, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  engage  in  the  ope- 
ration of  "  reed-drawing,"  and  digging  in 
his  feet,  and  occasionally  sticking  in  the 
stem  of  his  sheep-crook,  he  clambered  up 
the  beetling  face.  He  at  once  sat  astride 
the  very  apex,  and  began  with  his  crook 
to  beat  off  the  fiery  fragments  which  had 
lodged  thereon,  shouting  to  the  others  to 
get  him  a  bough  and  a  ladder,  and  some 
water. 

Billy  Smallbury — one  of  the  men  who 
had  been  on  the  waggon — by  this  time 
had  found  a  ladder,  which  Mark  Clark  as- 
cended, holding  on  beside  Oak  upon  the 
thatch.  The  smoke  at  this  corner  was 
stifling,  and  Clark,  a  nimble  fellow,  having 
been  handed  a  bucket  of  water,  bathed 
Oak's  face  and  sprinkled  him  generally, 
whilst  Gabriel,  now  with  a  long  beech- 
bough  in  one  hand,  in  addition  to  his 
crook  in  the  other,  kept  sweeping  the 
stack  and  dislodging  all  fiery  particles. 

On  the  ground  the  groups  of  villagers 
were  still  occupied  in  doing  all  they  could 
to  keep  down  the  conflagration  which  was 
not  much.  They  were  all  tinged  orange, 
and  backed  up  by  shadows  as  tall  as  fir- 
trees.  Round  the  corner  of  the  largest 
stack,  out  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  fire, 
stood  a  pony,  bearing  a  young  woman  on 
its  back.  By  her  side  was  another  female, 
on  foot.  These  two  seemed  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  that  the  horse  might 
not  become  restive. 

"  He's  a  shepherd,"  said  the  woman  on 
foot  "  Yes — he  is.  See  how  his  crook 
shines  as  he  beats  the  rick  with  it.  And 
his  smock-frock  is  burnt  in  two  holes,  I 
declare !  A  fine  young  shepherd  he  is 
too,  ma'am." 

"  Whose  shepherd  is  he  ?"  said  the 
equestrian  in  a  clear  voice. 

"  Don't  know,  ma'am." 

"  Don't  any  of  the  others  know  ?" 

"  Nobody  at  all — I've  asked  'em.  Quite 
a  stranger,  they  say." 

The  young  woman  on  the  pony  rode 
out  from  the  shade  and  looked  anxiously 
around. 

"  Do  you  think  the  bam  is  safe  ?"  she 
said. 


**  D'ye  think  the  barn  is  safe,  Jan  Cog- 
gan  ?"  said  the  second  woman,  passing  on 
the  question  to  the  nearest  man  in  that 
direction. 

"  Safe  now — leastwise  I  think  so.  If 
this  rick  had  gone  the  barn  would  have 
followed.  'Tis  that  bold  shepherd  up 
there  that  have  done  the  most  good — he 
sitting  on  the  top  o'  rick,  whizzing  his 
great  long  arms  about  like  a  windmill." 

"  He  does  work  hard,"  said  the  young 
woman  on  horseback,  looking  up  at  Ga- 
briel through  her  thick  woollen  veil.  "  I 
wish  he  was  shepherd  here.  Don't  any  of 
you  know  his  name  ?" 

"  Never  heard  the  man's  name  in  my 
life,  or  seed  his  form  afore." 

The  fire  began  to  get  worsted,  and  Ga- 
briel's elevated  position  being  no  longer 
required  of  him,  he  made  as  if  to  descend. 

"  Maryann,"  said  the  giri  on  horseback, 
"  go  to  him  as  he  comes  down,  and  say 
that  the  farmer  wishes  to  thank  him  for 
the  great  service  he  has  done." 

Maryann  stalked  off  towards  the  rick 
and  met  Oak  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
She  delivered  her  message. 

"  Where  is  your  master  the  farmer?** 
asked  Gabriel,  kindling  with  the  idea  of 
getting  employment  that  seemed  to  strike 
him  now. 

"  'Tisn't  a  master ;  'tis  a  mistress,  shep- 
herd." 

"  A  woman  farmer  ?" 

"  Ay,  'a  b'lieve,  and  a  rich  one  too  !" 
said  a  bystander.  "  Lately  'a  come  here 
from  a  distance.  Took  on  her  uncle's 
farm,  who  died  suddenly.  Used  to  mea- 
sure his  money  in  half-pint  cups.  They 
say  now  that  she've  business  in  every  bank 
in  Casterbridge,  and  thinks  no  more  of 
playing  pitch-and- toss-sovereign  than  you 
and  I  do  pitch-halfpenny — not  a  bit  in  the 
world,  shepherd." 

"  That's  she  back  there  upon  the  pony," 
said  Maryann  ;  "  wi'  her  face  a  covered 
up  in  a  cloth  with  holes  in  it." 

Oak,  his  features  black,  grimy,  and  un- 
discoverable  from  the  smoke  and  heat,  his 
smock-frock  burnt  into  holes,  dripping  with 
water,  the  ash-stem  of  his  sheep-crook 
charred  six  inches  shorter  than  it  had  been, 
advanced  with  the  humiHty  stem  adversity 
had  thrust  upon  him  up  to  the  slight  femak 
form  in  the  saddle.  He  lifted  his  hat  with 
respect,  and  not  without  gallantry :  stepping 
close  to  her  hanging  feet,  he  said  in  a 
hesitating  voice— 
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want  a  shepherd. 


She  lifted  tlie  Shetland  veil  tied  all 
round  her  face,  and  looked  all  astonish- 
ment. Gabriel  and  his 'cold-hearted  dar- 
ling,  Bathsheba  Everdene,  were  face   to 

^t       fece. 

^^B't    Bathsheba  did  not  speak,  and  he  me- 

^^^chanically  repeated  in  an  abashed  and  sad 

^Hffoice, 

^^^    "  Do  you  want  a  shepherd,  ma'am  f" 
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RECOGNITION  :    . 


Bathsheba  withdrew  into   the  shade. 

■  scarceiy  knew  whether  most  to  be 
I  .cmused  at  the  singularity  of  the  meeting, 
or  to  be  concerned  at  its  awkwardness. 
There  was  room  for  a  liltie  pity,  also  for  a 
very  little  exultation  ;  the  former  at  his 
position,  llie  latter  at  her  own.  Embar- 
rassed she  was  not,  and  she  remembered 
Gabriel's  declaration  of  love  to  her  at 
_Norcombe  only  to  think  she  had  nearly 
forgotten  it. 

"  Yes,"  she  murniured,  putting  on  'an 
air  of  dignity,  and  turning  again  to  him 
with  a  little  warmth  of  cheek,  "  I  do  want 
a  shepherd.     But " 

''  He's  tlie  very  man,  ma'am,"  said  one 
of  the  villagers,  quietiy. 

Conviction  breeds  conviction.  "  Ay, 
that  'a  is,"  said  a  second,  decisively, 

I.    "  The   man,  truly !"  said  a  third,  with 
lieEirtiness. 
S"He's  all    there!"    said   number  fomr, 
fcrvidly. 
k  "  Then  will  you  tell  him  to  speak  to  the 
bailiff,"  said  Bathsheba. 
y  All  was  practical  again  now.     A  sum- 
liier  eve  and  loneliness  would  have  been 
necessary  to  give  the  meeting  its  proper 
fulness  of  romance. 

The  bailiff  was  pointed  out  to  Gabriel, 
who,  checking  the  palpitation  within  his 
breast  at  discovering  that  this  Ashtereth 
of  strange  report  was  only  a  modification 
of  Venus  the  well-known  and  admired,  re- 
tired with  him  to  talk  over  the  necessary 
preliminaries  of  hiring. 

The  fire  before  them  wasted  away. 
"  Men,"  said  Bathsheba,  "  you  shall  take  a 
little  refreshment  after  this  extra  work. 
Will  you  come  to  the  house  f" 

"  We  could  knock  ia  a  Lit  and  a  drop 


a  good  deal  freer.  Miss,  if  so  be  ye'd  send 
it  to  Warren's  Malthouse,"  replied  the 
spokesman. 

Bathsheba  then  rode  off  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  men  straggled  on  to  the  village 
in  twos  and  threes— Oak  and  the  bailiff 
being  left  by  the  rick  alone. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  bailiff,  finally, 
"  all  is  settled,  I  think,  about  yer  coming, 
and  I  am  going  home-along.  Good-night 
to  ye,  shepherd."  J 

"  Can  you  get  me  a  lodging  ?"  inquired! 
Gabriel.  >  fl 

"  That  I  can't,  indeed,"  he  said,  moving'  ' 
past  Oak  as  a  Christian  edges  past  an  offer- 
tory-plate when  he  does  not  mean  to  con- 
tribute. "  If  you  follow  on  the  road  till 
you  come  to  Warren's  Malthouse,  where 
they  are  all  gone  to  have  their  snap  of 
victuals,  I  dare  say  some  of  'em  will  tell 
you  of  a  place.  Good-night  to  ye,  shep- 
herd." 

The  bailiff,  who  showed  this  nervous 
dread  of  loving  his  neighbors  as  himselt, 
went  up  the  hill,  and  Oak  walked  on  to 
the  village,  still  astonished  at  the  rencontre 
with  Bathsheba,  glad  of  his  nearness  to 
her,  and  perplexed  at  the  rapidity  with 
wiiich  the  unpractised  girl  of  Norcombe 
had  developed  into  the  supervising  and 
cool  woman  here.  But  some  women  only 
require  an  emergency  to  make  them  fit 
for  one: 

Obliged,  to  some  extent,  to  forego 
dreaming  in  order  to  lind  the  way,  he 
reached  the  churchyard,  and  passed  round 
it  under  the  wall  where  several  old  chest- 
nuts grew.  There  was  a  wide  margin  of 
grass  along  here,  and  Gabriel's  footsteps 
were  deadened  by  its  softness,  even  at 
this  indurating  period  of  the  year.  When 
abreast  of  a  trunk  which  appeared  to  be 
the  oldest  of  the  old,  he  became  awaie 
that  a  figure  was  standing  behind  it  on 
the  other  side,  Gabriel  did  not  pause  in 
his  walk,  and  in  another  moment  he  ac- 
cidentally kicked  a  loose  stone.  The 
noise  was  enough  to  disturb  the  motionless 
stranger,  who  started  and  assumed  a  care- 
less position. 

It  was  a  slim  girl,  rather  thinly  clad. 

"  Good-night  to  you,"  said  Gabriel, 
heartily. 

"  Good-night,"  said  the  girl  to  Gabriel. 

The  voice  was  unexpectedly  attractive; 
it  was  the  low  and  dulcet  note  suggestive   , 
of  romance;  common  in  descriptions,  rare  ' 
LQ  experience. 
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"  111  thank  you  to  tell  me  if  I'm  in  the 
way  for  Warren's  Malthouse  ?"  Gabriel 
resumed,  primarily  to  gain  the  information, 
indirectly  to  get  more  of  the  music. 

"  Quite  right.     It's  at  the  bottom  of  the 

hill.     And  do  you   know "  The  girl 

hesitated,  and  then  went  on  again.  "  Do 
you  know  how  late  they  keep  open  the 
*  Buck's  Head  Inn  ? ' "  She  seemed  to  be 
won  by  Gabriel's  heartiness,  as  Gabriel 
had  been  won  by  her  modulations. 

"  I  don't  know  where  the  *  Buck's  Head ' 
is,  or  anything  about  it.  Do  you  think 
of  going  there  to-nigKt  ?" 

"  Yes ^."     The  female  again  paused. 

There  was  no  necessity  for  any  continu- 
ance of  speech,  and  the  fact  that  she  did 
add  more  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  un- 
conscious desire  to  show  unconcern  by 
making  a  remark,  which  is  noticeable  in 
the  ingenuous  when  they  are  acting  by 
stealth.  "You  are  not  a  Weatherbury 
man  ?"  she  said,  timorously. 

"  I  am  not.  I  am  the  new  shepherd — 
just  arrived." 

"  Only  a  shepherd — and  you  seem 
almost  a  farmer  by  your  ways." 

"  Only  a  shepherd,"  Gabriel  repeated, 
in  a  dull  cadence  of  finality.  His  thoughts 
were  directed  to  the  past,  his  eyes  to  the 
feet  of  the  girl,  and  for  the  first  time  he 
saw  lying  there  a  bundle  of  some  sort. 
She  may  have  perceived  the  dire<!tion  of 
his  face,  for  she  said  coaxingly ; 

"  You  won't  say  anything  in  the  parish 
about  having  seen  me  here,  will  you — at 
least,  not  for  a  day  or  two  ?" 

"  I  won't  if  you  wish  me  not  to,"  said 
Oak. 

**  Thank  you,  indeed,"  the  other  replied. 
"  I  am  rather  poor,  and  I  don't  want  peo- 
ple to  know  anything  about  me."  Then 
she  was  silent,  and  shivered. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  cloak  on  such  a 
cold  night,"  Gabriel  observed.  "  I  would 
advise  you  to  get  indoors." 

"  Oh,  no !  Would  you  mind  going  on 
and  leaving  me  ?  I  thank  you  much  for 
what  you  have  told  me." 

"  I  will  go  on,"  he  said ;  adding  hesitat- 
ingly— "  Since  you  are  not  very  well  off, 
perhaps  you  would  accept  this  trifle  from 
me.  It  is  only  a  shilling,  but  it  is  all  I 
have  to  spare." 

"  Yes,  I  will  take  it,"  said  the  stranger, 
gratefully. 

She  extended  her  hand;  Gabriel  his. 
In  feeling  for  each  other's  palms  in  the 


gloom  before  the  money  could  be  passed, 
a  minute  incident  occurred  which  told 
much.  Gabriel's  fingers  alighted  on  the 
young  woman's  wrist  It  was  beating 
with  a  throb  of  tragic  intensity.  He  had 
frequently  felt  the  same  quick,  hard  beat 
in  the  femoral  artery  of  his  lambs  when 
overdriven.  It  suggested  a  consumption 
too  great  of  a  vitality  which,  to  judge  from 
her  figure  and  stature,  was  already  too 
little. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  But  there  is  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no !  Let  your  having  seen 
me  be  ^  secret !" 

"  Very  well ;  I  will.  Good-night, 
again." 

"  Good  night" 

The  young  girl  remained  motionless  by 
the  tree  and  Gabriel  descended  into  the 
village.  He  fancied  that  he  had  felt  him- 
self in  the  penumbra  of  a  very  deep  sad- 
ness when  touohing  that  slight  and  fragile 
creature.  But  wisdom  lies'in  moderating 
mere  impressions,  and  Gabriel  endeavored 
to  think  little  of  this. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  malthouse:  the  chat:  news. 

Warren's  Malthouse  was  enclosed  by 
an  old  wall  inwrapped  with  ivy,  and  though 
not  hiuch  of  the  exterior  was  visible  at 
this  hour,  the  character  and  purposes  of 
the  building  were  clearly  enough  shown 
by  its  outline  upon  the  sky.  From  the 
walls  an  overhanging  thatched  roof  sloped 
up  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  upon  which 
rose  a  small  wooden  lantern,  fitted  with 
louvre-boards  on  all  the  four  sides,  and 
from  these  openings  a  mist  was  dimly 
perceived  to  be  escaping  into  the  night  air. 
There  was  no  window  in  front ;  but  a 
square  hole  in  the  door  was  glazed  with  a 
single  pane,  through  which  red  comfortable 
rays  now  stretched  out  upon  the  ivied  wall 
in  front.     Voices  were  to  be  heard  inside. 

Oak's  hand  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
door  with  fingers  extended  to  an  Elymas- 
the-Sorcerer  pattern,  till  he  found  a  lea- 
thern strap,  which  he  pulled.  This  lifted 
a  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung 
open. 

The  room  inside  was  lighted  only  by 
the  ruddy  glow  from  the  kiln  mouth, 
which    shone    over    the  floor  with    the 
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Streaming  horizon lality  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  threw  upwards  the  shadows  of  all 
facial  irtcsuliirities  in  those  assembled 
around,  with  the  effect  of  the  footlights 
upon  the  features  of  her  Majesty's  servants 
when  they  approach  too  near  the  front. 
The  stoneflag  floor  was  worn  into  a  path 
from  the  doorway  to  the  kiln,  and  into  un- 
dulations everywhere.  A  curved  settle  of 
unplaned  oak  stretched  along  one  side, 
and  in  a  remote  corner  was  a  small  bed 
and  bedstead,  the  owner  and  frequent  oc- 
cupier of  which  was  the  maltster. 

This  aged  man  was  now  sitting  opposite 
the  fire,  his  frosty  white  hair  and  beard 
overgrowing  his  gnarled  figure  like  the 
grey  moss  and  lichen  upon  a  leafless  ap- 
ple-tree. He  wore  breeches  and  the  laced- 
up  shoes  called  ankle-jacks;  he  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  fire. 

Gabriel's  nose  was  greeted  by  an  at- 
mosphere laden  with  the  sweet  smell  of 
new  malt.  The  conversation  (which 
seemed  to  have  been  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  fire)  immediately  ceased,  and 
every  one  ocularly  criticised  him  to  the 
degree  expressed  by  contracting  the  flesh 
of  their  foreheads  and  looking  at  him  with 
narrowed  eyelids,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
light  too  strong  for  their  sight,  Several 
exclaimed  meditatively,  after  this  operation 
had  been  completed : 

"  Oh,  'lis  the  new  shepherd,  a'  b'lieve." 

"  We  thought  we  heard  a  hand  pawing 
about  the  door  for  the  bobbin,  but  weren't 
sure  'twere  not  a  dead  leaf  blowed  across," 
said  another.  "  Come  in,  shepherd  ;  sure 
ye  be  welcome,  though  we  don't  know  yer 
name." 

"  Gabriel  Oak,  that's  my  name,  neigh- 
bors." 

The  ancient  maltster  sitting  in  the 
midst  turned  at  this — his  turning  being  as 
the  turning  of  a  rusty  crane. 

"  Thai's  never  Gable  Oak's  grandson 
over  at  Norcombe^never !"  lie  said,  as  a 
formula  expressive  of  surprise,  which  no- 
body was  supposed  for  a  moment  to  take 
literally. 

"  My  father  and  my  grandfather  were 
old  men  of  the  name  of  Gabriel,"  said  the 
shepherd,  placidly. 

•'  Thought  I  knowed  the  man's  face  as 
I  seed  him  on  the  rick  I — thought  I  did  ! 
And  where  be  ye  trading  o't  to  now, 
shepherd  ?" 

"  I'm  thinking  of  biding  here,"  said  Mr- 
Oak. 


"  Knowed  yer  grandfather  for  years  and  I 
years  I"  continued  the  maltster,  the  words  ] 
coming  forth  of  their  own  accord  as  if  the  * 
momentum  previously  imparted  had  been  I 
sufficient. 

"  Ah — and  did  you  !" 

"  Knowed  yer  grandmother." 

"  And  her  too !" 

"  Likewise  knowed  yer  father  when  he  i 
was  a  child.     Why,  my  boy  Jacob  there  i 
and  your  father  were  sworn  brothers — that 
they  were  sure — weren't  ye,  Jacob  ?" 

"  Ay,  sure,"  said  his  son,  a  young  man 
about  sixty-five,  with  a  semibald  head  and 
one  tooth  in  the  left  centre  of  his  upper 
jaw,  which  made  much  of  itself  by  stand- 
ing prominent,  like  a  milestone  in  a  bank. 
"  But  'twas  Joe  had  most  to  do  with  him, 
However,  my  son  William  must  have 
knowed  the  very  man  afore  us — didn't  ye, 
Billy,  afore  ye  left  Norcombe  ?" 

"  No,  'twas  Andrew,"  said  Jacob's  son 
Billy,  a  child  of  forty,  or  thereabouts,  who 
manifested  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  a 
cheerful  soul  in  a  gloomy  body,  and  whose 
whiskers  were  assuming  a  chinchilla  shade  , 
here  and  there. 

"  I  remember  Andrew,"  said  Oak, 
being  a  man  in  the  place  when  I  was  quite  ' 
a  child." 

"  Ay — the  other  day  I  and  my  youngest 
daughter  Liddy  were  over  at  my  grand- 
son's christening,"  continued  Biily.  "  We 
were  talking  about  this  very  family,  and 
'twas  only  last  Purification  Day  in  thb 
very  world,  when  the  use-money  is  gied 
away  to  tiie  second-best  poor  folk,  you 
know,  shepherd,  and  I  can  mind  the  day 
because  they  all  had  to  traypse  up  to  the 
Vestry — yes,  this  very  man's  family." 

"  Come,  shepherd,  and  drink.  'Tbi  gape 
and  swalier  with  us — a  drap  of  sommit, 
but  not  of  much  account,"  said  the  malt- 
ster, removing  from  the  fire  his  eyes,  which 
were  vermilion-red  and  bleared  by  gazing 
into  it  for  so  many  years.  "  Take  up  the 
God-forgive-me,  Jacob.  See  if  'tis  warm, 
Jacob." 

Jacob  stooped  lo  the  Gort-forgive-me, 
which  was  a  two-handled  tall  mug  stand- 
ing in  the  ashes,  cracked  and  charred  with 
heat,  rather  furred  with  e^itraneous  matter 
about  the  outside,  especially  in  the  crevices 
of  the  handles,  the  innermost  curves  of 
which  may  not  have  seen  daylight  for 
several  years  by  reason  of  this  encrustation 
thereon — formed  of  ashes  accidentally  wet- 
ted with  cider  and  baked   hard;   but  to 
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the  mind  of  any  sensible  drinker  the  cup 
was  no  worse  for  that,  being  incontestably 
clean  on  the  inside  and  about  the  rim. 
It  may  be  observed  that  such  a  class  of 
mug  is  called  a  God- forgive- me  in  Weather- 
bury  and  its  vicinity  for  uncertain  reasons; 
plobably  because  its  size  makes  any  given 
toper  feel  ashamed  of  himself  when  he  sees 
its  bottom  in  drinking  it  empty  :  this  idea 
is,  however,  a  mere  guess. 

Jacob,  on  receiving  the  order  to  see  if 
the  liquor  was  warm  enough,  placidly 
dipped  his  forefinger  into  it  by  way  of  ther- 
mometer, and  having  pronounced  it  nearly 
of  the  proper  degree,  raised  the  cup  and 
very  civilly  attempted  to  dust  some  of  the 
ashes  from  the  bottom  with  the  skirt  of  his 
smock-frock,  because  Shepherd  Oak  was  a 
stranger. 

"A  clane  cup  for  the  shepherd,"  said 
the  maltster,  commandingly. 

"  No — not  at  all,"  said  Gabriel,  in  a  re- 
proving tone  of  considerateness.  "  I 
never  fuss  about  dirt  in  its  natural  state, 
and  when  I  know  what  sort  it  is."  Tak- 
ing the  mug  he  drank  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  depth  of  its  contents,  and  duly 
passed  it  to  the  next  man.  "  I  wouldn't 
think  of  giving  such  trouble  to  neighbors 
in  washing  up  when  there's  so  much  work 
to  be  done  in  the  world  already,"  con- 
tinued Oak,  hi  a  moister  tone,  after  re- 
covering from  the  stoppage  of  breath  ever 
occasioned  by  proper  pulls  at  large  mugs. 

"  A  right  sensible  man,"  said  Jacob. 

*'True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said," 
observed  a  brisk  young  man — Mark  Clark 
by  name,  a  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman, 
whom  to  meet  anywhere  in  your  travels 
was  to  know,  to  know  was  to  drink  with, 
and  to  drink  with  was,  unfortunately,  to 
pay  for. 

"  And  here's  a  mouthful  of  bread  and 
bacon  that  mis'ess  have  sent,  shepherd. 
The  cider  will  go  down  better  with  a  bit 
of  victuals.  Don't  ye  chaw  quite  close, 
shepherd,  for  I  let  the  bacon  fall  in  the 
road  outside  as  I  was  bringing  it  along, 
and  may  be  'tis  rather  gritty.  There,  'tis 
clane  dirt ;  and  we  all  know  what  that  is, 
as  you  say,  and  you  bain't  a  particular 
man  we  see,  shepherd." 

"  True,  true — not  at  all,"  said  the  friendly 
Oak. 

"  Don't  let  yer  teeth  quite  meet,  and 
you  won't  feel  the  sandiness  at  all.  Ah  I 
'tis  wonderful  what  can  be  done  by  con- 
trivance I" 


"  My  own  mind  exactly,  neighbor." 

"  Ah,  he's  his  grandfer's  own  grandson ! 
— his  grandfer  were  just  such  a  nice  un- 
particular  man  !"  said  the  maltster. 

"  Drink,  Henry  Fray — drink,"  magna- 
nimously said  Jan  Coggan,  a  person  who 
held  Saint-Simonian  notions  of  share  and 
share  alike  where  liquor  was  concerned,  as 
the  vessel  showed  signs  of  approaching 
him  in  its  gradual  revolution  among  them. 

Having  at  this  moment  reached  the 
end  of  a  wistful  gaze  into  mid-air,  Henry 
did  not  refuse.  He  was  a  man  of  more 
than  middle  age,  with  eyebrows  high  up  in 
his  forehead,  who  laid  it  down  that  the 
law  of  the  world  was  bad,  with  a  long- 
suffering  look  through  his  listeners  at  the 
world  alluded  to,  as  it  presented  itself  to 
his  imagination.  He  always  signed  his 
name  "  Henery"  — ^^strenuously  insisting 
upon  that  spelling,  and  if  any  passing 
schoolmaster  ventured  to  remark  that  the 
second  "e"  was  superfluous  and  old- 
fashioned,  he  received  the  reply  that 
"  H-e-n-e-r-y"  was  the  name  he  was  chris- 
tened and  the  name  he  would  stick  to — ^in 
the  tone  of  one  to  whom  orthographical 
differences  were  matters  which  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  personal  character. 

Mr.  Jan  Coggan,  who  had  passed  the 
cup  to  Henery,  was  a  crimson  man  with 
a  spacious  countenance,  and  private  glim- 
mer in  his  eye,  whose  name  had  appeared 
on  the  marriage  register  of  Weatherbury 
and  neighboring  parishes  as  best  man  and 
chief  witness  in  countless  unions  of  the 
previous  twenty  years ;  he  also  very  fre- 
quently filled  the  post  of  head  god-father 
in  baptisms  of  the  subtly-jovial  kind. 

"Come,  Mark  Clark — come.  Ther's 
plenty  more  in  the  barrel,"  said  Jan. 

"  Ay — that  I  will,  as  the  doctor  said," 
replied  Mr.  Clark,  who,  twenty  years 
younger  than  Jan  Coggan,  revolved  ip:  the 
same  orbit.  He  secreted  mirth  on  all 
occasions  for  special  discharge  at  popular 
parties — his  productions  of  this  class  being 
more  noticeably  advanced  than  Coggan's, 
inflicting  a  faint  sense  of  redupHcation  and 
similitude  upon  the  elder  members  of  such 
companies. 

"  Why,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  ye  ha'n't  had 
a  drop  I"  said  Mr.  Coggan  to  a  very 
shrinking  man  in  the  background,  thrust* 
ing  the  cup  towards  him. 

"  Such  a  shy  man  as  he  is !"  said  Jacob 
Smallbury.       "Why,    yeVe    hardly    had 
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strength  of  eye  enough  to  look  in  our 
young  mis'ess's  face,  so  I  hear,  Joseph  ?" 

All  looked  at  Joseph  Poorgrass  with 
pitying  reproach. 

y  "  No — I've  hardly  looked  at  her  at  all," 
faltered  Joseph,  reducing  his  body  smaller 
whilst  talking,  apparently  from  a  meek 
sense  of  undue  prominence.  "  And  when 
I  seed  her,  'twas  nothing  but  blushes  with 
me!" 

"  Poor  feller,"  said  Mr.  Clark. 

"  'Tis  a  curious  nature  for  a  man,"  said 
Jan  Coggan. 

"Yes,"  continued  Joseph  Poorgrass — 
his  shyness,  which  was  so  painful  as  a  de- 
fect, just  beginning  to  fill  him  with  a  little 
complacency  now  that  it  was  regarded  in 
the  Hght  of  an  interesting  study.  "  'Twere 
blush,  blush,  blush  with  me  every  minute 
of  the  tim^,  when  she  was  speaking  to  me." 

"  I  believe  ye,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  for 
we  all  know  ye  to  be  a  very  bashful 
man." 

"  'Tis  terrible  bad  for  a  man,  poor  soul," 
said  the  maltster.  "  And  how  long  have 
you  suffered  from  it,  Joseph  ?" 

"  Oh,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  Yes — 
mother  was  concerned  to  her  heart 
about  it — yes.     But  'twas  all  nought." 

"  Did  ye  ever  take  anything  to  try  and 
stop  it,  Joseph  Poorgrass  ?^' 

"  Oh  ay,  tried  all  sorts.  They  took  me 
to  Greenhill  Fair,  and  into  a  grate  large 
jerry-go-nimble  show,  where  there  were 
women-folk  riding  round — standing  upon 
horses,  with  hardly  anything  on  but  their 
smocks,  but  it  didn't  cure  me  a  morsel — 
no,  not  a  morsel.  And  then  I  was  put 
errand-man  at  the  Woman's  Skittle  Alley 
at  the  back  of  the  *  Tailor's  Arms '  in  Gas- 
terbridge.  'Twas  a  horrible  gross  situa- 
tion, and  altogether  a  very  curious  place 
for  a  good  man.  I  had  to  stand  and  look 
wicked  people  in  the  face  from  morning  till 
night :  but  'twas  no  use — I  was  just  as  bad 
as  ever  after  all.  Blushes  hev  been  in 
the  family  for  generations.  There,  'tis  a 
happy  providence  that  I  be  no  worse,  so  to 
speak — yes,  a  happy  thing,  and  I  feel  my 
few  poor  gratitudes." 

"  True,"  said  Jacob  Smallbury,  deepen- 
ing his  thoughts  to  a  profounder  view  of  the 
subject.  "  'Tis  a  thought  to  look  at,  that 
ye  might  have  been  worse,  but  even  as 
you  be,  'tis  a  very  bad  affliction  for  ye, 
Joseph.  For  ye  see,  shepherd,  though  'tis 
very  well  for  a  woman,  dang  it  all,  'tis 
awkward  for  a  man  like  him,  poor  feller." 


He  appealed  to  the  shepherd  by  a  heart- 
feehng  glance. 

"  'Tis — 'tis,"  said  Gabriel,  recovering 
from  a  meditation  as  to  whether  the  saving 
to  a  man's  soul  in  the  run  of  a  twelvemonth 
by  saying  "  dang"  instead  of  what  it  stood 
for,  made  it  worth  while  to  use  the 
word.  "Yes,  very  awkward  for  the 
man." 

"  Ay,  and  he's  very  timid,  too,"  observed 
Jan  Coggan.  "  Once  he  had  been  work- 
ing late  at  Windleton,  and  had  had  a  drap 
of  drink,  and  lost  his  way  as  he  was  com- 
ing home-along  through  Yalbury  Wood, 
didn't  ye.  Master  Poorgrass  ?" 

*'  No,  no,  no ;  not  that  story !"  expos- 
tulated the  modest  man,  forcing  a  laugh  to 
bury  his  concern,  and  forcing  out  too  much 
for  the  purpose — laughing  over  the  greater 
part  of  his  skin,  round  to  his  ears,  and  up 
among  his  hair,  insomuch  that  Shepherd 
Oak,  who  was  rather  sensitive  himself,  was 
surfeited,  and  felt  he  would  never  adopt 
that  plan  for  hiding  trepidation  any 
more. 

" And  so  'a  lost  himself  quite,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Coggan,  with  an  impassive 
face,  implying  that  a  true  narrative,  like 
time  and  tide,  must  run  its  course  and 
would  wait  for  no  man.  "  And  as  he  was 
coming  along  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
much  afeard,  and  not  able  to  find  his  way 
out  of  the  trees,  nohow,  'a  cried  out, 
*  Man-a-lost !  man-a  lost  ! '  A  owl  in  a 
tree  happened  to  be  crying  *  Whoo-whoo- 
whoo  ! '  as  owls  do  you  know,  shepherd  " 
(Gabriel  nodded),  "  and  Joseph,  all  in  a 
tremble,  said  *  Joseph  Poorgrass,  of  Wea- 
therbury,  sir ! '  " 

"  No,  no,  now — that's  too  much  !"  said 
the  timid  man,  becoming  a  man  of  brazen 
courage  all  of  a  sudden.  "  I  didn't  say  sir. 
I'll  take  my  oath  I  didn't  say  *  Joseph  Poor- 
grass  o*  Weatherbury,  sir,'  No,  no ;  what's 
right  is  right,  and  I  never  said  sir  to  the 
bird,  knowing  very  well  that  no  person  of 
a  gentleman's  rank  would  be  hollering 
there  at  that  time  o'  night.  *  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  of  Weatherbury,' — that's  every  word 
I  said,  and  I  shouldn't  ha'  said  that  if  *t 
hadn't  been  for  Keeper  Day's  metheglin. 
.  .  .  There,  'twas  a  merciful  thing  it 
ended  where  it  did,  as  I  may  say,"  contin- 
ued Joseph,  swallowing  his  breath  in  con- 
tent 

The  question  of  which  was  right  being 
tacitly  waived  by  the  company,  Jan  went 
on  meditatively : 
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"  And  he's  the  fearfullest  man,  bain't  ye, 
Joseph  ?  Ay,  another  time  ye  were  lost 
by  Lambing- Down  Gate,  weren't  ye,  Jo- 
seph ?" 

"  I  was,"  replied  Poorgrass,  as  if  there 
were  some  matters  too  serious  even  for 
modesty  to  remember  itself  under,  and  this 
was  one. 

"  Yes ;  that  were  the  middle  of  the  night, 
too.  The  gate  would  not  open,  try  how 
he  would,  and  knowing  there  was  the 
Devil's  hand  in  it,  he  kneeled  down." 

"  Ay,"  said  Joseph,  acquiring  confidence 
from  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  the  cider,  and 
a  growing  perception  of  the  narrative 
capabilities  of  the  experience  alluded  to. 
"  My  heart  died  within  me,  that  time ; 
but  I  kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  then  the  Belief  right  through, 
and  then  the  Ten  Commandments,  in 
earnest  prayer.  But  no,  the  gate  wouldn't 
open ;  and  then  I  went  on  with  Dearly 
Beloved  Brethren,  and,  thinks  I,  this 
makes  four,  and  'tis  all  I  know  out  of  book, 
and  if  this  don't  do  it  nothing  will,  and  I'm 
a  lost  man.  Well,  then  I  got  to  Saying 
After  Me,  I  rose  from  my  knees  and  found 
the  gate  would  open — yes,  neighbors,  the 
gate  opened  the  same  as  ever." 

A  meditation  on  the  obvious  inference 
was  indulged  in  by  all,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance each  directed  his  vision  into  the 
ashpit,  which  glowed  like  a  desert  in  the 
tropics  under  a  vertical  sun,  shaping  their 
eyes  long  and  liny,  partly  because  of  the 
light,  partly  from  the  depth  of  the  subject 
discussed — each  man  severally  drawing 
upon  the  tablet  of  his  imagination  a  clear 
and  correct  picture  of  Joseph  Poorgrass 
under  the  remarkable  conditions  he  had 
related,  and  surveying  the  position  in  all 
its  bearings  with  critical  exactness. 

Gabriel  broke  the  silence.  "  What  sort 
of  a  place  is  this  to  live  at,  and  what  sort 
of  a  mis'ess  is  she  to  work  under  ?"  Ga- 
briel's bosom  thrilled  gently  as  he  thus 
slipped  under  the  notice  of  the  assembly 
the  innermost  subject  of  his  heart. 

'*We  d'  know  little  of  her — nothing. 
She  only  showed  herself  a  few  days  ago. 
Her  uncle  was  took  bad,  and  the  doctor 
was  called  with  his  world-wide  skill ;  but 
he  couldn't  save  the  man.  As  I  take  it, 
she's  going  to  keep  on  the  farm." 

"  That's  about  the  shape  o't,  'a  b'lieve," 
said  Jan  Coggan.  "  Ay,  'tis  a  very  good 
family.  I'd  as  soon  be  under  'em  as  under 
one  here  and  there.     Her  uncle  was  a  very 


fair  sort  of  man.  Did  you  know  en, 
shepherd — a  bachelor-man  ? 

"  Not  at  all." 

The  inquirer  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  continued  his  relation,  which,  as  did 
every  remark  he  made,  instead  of  being 
casual,  seemed  the  result  of  a  slow  conver- 
gence of  forces  that  had  commenced  their 
operation  in  times  far  remote. 

"  I  used  to  go  to  his  house  a-courting 
my  first  wife,  Charlotte,  who  was  his  dairy- 
maid. Well,  a  very  good-hearted  man 
were  Farmer  Everdene,  and  I  being  a  re- 
spectable young  fellow  was  allowed  to  call 
and  see  her  and  drink  as  much  ale  as  I 
liked,  but  not  to  carry  away  any — outside 
my  skin  I  mane,  of  course." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Jan  Coggan ;  we  know  yer 
maning." 

**  And  so  you  see  'twas  beautiful  ale,  and 
I  wished  to  value  his  kindness  as  much  as 
I  could,  and  not  to  be  so  ill-mannered  as 
to  drink  only  a  thimbleful,  which  would 
have  been  insulting  the  man's  genero- 
sity  " 

"  True,  Master  Coggan,  'twould  so," 
corroborated  Mark  Clark. 

" And  so  I  used  to  eat  a  lot  of  salt 

afore'going,  and  then  by  the  time  I  got 
there  I  were  as ,  dry  as  a  lime-basket — so 
thorough  dry  that  that  ale  would  slip  down 
— ah,  'twould  slip  down  sweet !  Happy 
times  !  heavenly  times !  Ay,  'twere  like 
drinking  blessedness  itself.  Pints  and 
pints!  Such  lovely  drunks  as  I  used  to 
have  at  that  house.  You  can  mind,  Ja- 
cob? You  used  to  go  wi'  me  some- 
times." 

"  I  can — I  can,^'   said  Jacob.     "*  That 
one,   too,   that   we   had  at  the  'Buck's 
Head '  on  a  White  Monday  was  a  pretty 
tipple,  a  very  pretty  tipple,  indeed." 

"  'Twas.  But  for  a  drunk  of  really  a 
noble  class  and  on  the  highest  principles, 
that  brought  you  no  nearer  to  the  dark 
man  than  you  were  afore  you  begun,  there 
was  none  like  those  in  Fanner  Everdene's 
kitchen.  Not  a  single  damn  allowed; 
no,  not  a  bare  poor  one,  even  at  the  most 
cheerful  moment  when  all  were  blindest, 
though  the  good  old  word  of  sin  thrown 
in  here  and  there  would  have  been  a  great 
relief  to  a  merry  soul." 

"  True,"  said  the  maltster.  "  Nature 
requires  her  swearing  at  the  regular  times, 
or  she's  not  herself;  and  unholy  exclama- 
tions is  a  necessity  of  life." 

"But  Charlotte,"  continued  Coggi 
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"  not  a  word  of  the  sort  would  Charlotte 
allow,  nor  the  smallest  item  of  taking  in 
vain,  .  ,  ,  Ay,  poor  Chariotte,  I  wonder 
if  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  into 
Heaven  when  'a  died !  But  'a  was  never 
much  in  luck's  way,  and  perhaps  'a  went 
downwards  after  all,  poor  soul." 

"  And  did  any  of  you  know  Miss  Ever- 
dene's  father  and  mother  ?"  inquired  the 
sliepherd,  who  found  some  difficultj^  in 
keeping  the  conversation  in  the  desired 
channel. 

"  I  knew  them  a  hitle,"  said  Jacob 
Snaallbury ;  "  but  they  were  towns-folk, 
and  didn't  live  here.  They've  been  dead 
for  years.  Father,  what  sort  of  people 
were  mis'ess'  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  maltster,  "  he  wasn't 
much  to  look  at ;  but  she  was  a  lovely 
woman.  He  was  fond  enough  of  her  as 
his  sweetheart." 

"  Used  to  kiss  her  in  scores  and  long- 
hundreds,  so  'twas  said  here  and  there," 
observed  Coggan. 

"  He  was  very  proud  of  her,  too,  when 
they  were  married,  as  I've  been  told,"  said 
the  maltster. 

"  Ay,"  said  Coggan.  "  He  admired  his 
wife  so  mucb,  that  he  used  to  light  the 
candle  three  times  every  night  to  look  at 
her." 

"  Boundless  love ;  I  shouldn't  have  sup- 
poseil  it  in  the  world's  universe !"  murmur- 
ed Joseph  Poorgrass,  who  habitually 
spoke  on  a  large  scale  in  his  moral  reflec- 
tions. 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Oh,  'tis  true  enough.  1  knowed  the 
man  and  woman  both  well.  Levi  Ever- 
dene — that  was  the  man's  name,  sure 
enough.  '  Man,"  saith  I  in  my  hurry,  but 
he  were  of  a  higher  circle  of  life  than  that 
— 'a  was  a  gentle  man -tailor  really,  worth 
scores  of  pounds.  And  he  became  a 
very   celebrated   b.mkrupt    two   or    three 

"  Oh,  I  thought  he  was  quite  a  common 
man  !"  said  Joseph. 

"Oh  no,  no!  That  man  failed  for 
heaps  of  money ;  hundreds  in  gold  and  sil- 

The  maltster  being  rather  short  of 
breath,  Mr.  Coggan,  after  absently  scrutin- 
ising a  coal  whidi  had  fallen  among  the 
aslies,  took  up  the  narrative,  with  a  private 
twirl  of  his  eye  : 

"  Well,  now,  you'd  hardly  believe  it,  but 
that  man — our  Miss  Everdene's  father — 
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was  one  of  the  ficklest  husbands  alive,  after 
awhile.     Understand,  'a  didn't  want  to  be 
fickle,  but  he  couldn't  help  it.     The   poor 
feller  were  faithful  and  true  enough  to  her 
in  his  wish,  but  his  heart  would  rove,  do  ( 
what  he  would.     Ay,   'a  spoke  to  me  i 
real  tribulation  about  it  it  once.     '  Cogan. 
he  said, '  I  could  never  wish  for  a  hand- 
somer woman  tlian  I've  got,  but  feeling    1 
she's  ticketed  as  my  lawful  wife,  I  can't   J 
help  my  wicked  heart  wandering,  do  what  1 
I  will.'     But  at  last  1  believe  he  cured  it 
by  making  her  take  off  her  wedding-ring 
and  calling  her  by  her  maiden  name  ,as 
they  sat  together  after  the  shop  was  shut, 
and  so  'a  would  get  to  fancy  she  was  only 
his  sweetheart,  a[id  not  married  to    him 
at    all.     And   so   as   soon    as    he    could 
thoroughly  fancy  that  he  was  doing  wrong 
and  committing  the  seventh,  'a  got  to  like 
her  as  well  as  ever,  and  they  lived  on  a 
perfect  example  of  mutel  love." 

"  Well,  'twas  a  most  ungodly  remedy," 
murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  "  but  wc 
ought  to  feel  deep  cheerfulness,  as  I  may 
say,  that  a  happy  providence  kept  it  from 
being  any  worse.  Vou  see,  he  might  have 
gone  the  bad  road,  and  given  his  eyes  to 
unlawfulness  entirely — yes,  gross  unlawful- 
ness, so  to  say  it." 

"  You  see,"  said  Billy  Smallbury,  with 
testimonial  empnasis,  "  the  man's  will  was   ' 
to   do  right,  sure  enough,  but  his  heart 
didn't  chime  in." 

"  He  get  so  much  belter,  that  he  was 
quite  religious  in  his  later  years,  wasn't  he, 
Jan  ?  "  said  Joseph  Poorgrass.  "  He  got  ] 
himself  conhrmed  over  again  in  a  more  | 
serious  way,  and  took  to  saying  '  Amen  ' 
almost  as  loud  as  a  clerk,  and  he  liked  to 
copy  comforting  verses  from  the  tomb- 
stones. He  used,  too,  to  hold  the  holy 
money-plate  at  Let  Your  Light  so  Shine,  and 
stand  godfather  to  poor  little  come-by- 
chance  children  that  had  no  father  at  all 
in  the  eye  of  matrimony,  and  he  kept  a 
missionary-box  upon  his  table  to  nab  folks 
unawares  when  they  called ;  yes,  and  he 
would  box  the  charity-boys'  ears,  if  they 
laughed  in  church,  till  they  could  hardly 
stand  upright,  and  do  other  deeds  of  piety 
common  to  the  saintly  inclined."  . 

"  Ay,  at  that  time  he  thought  of  nothing  J 
but  righteousness,"  added  Billy  Smallbury,  ' 
"  One  day  Parson  Thirdly  met  him  and 
said,  'Good-morning,  Mister  Everdene; 
'tis  a  fine  day  I'  '  Amen,'  said  Everdene, 
quite  absent-like,  thinking  only  of  religion 
29 
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when  he  seed  a  parson.  Yes,  he  was  a 
very  Christian  man." 

"  His  second  cousin,  John,  was  the 
most  religious  of  the  family,  however," 
said  the  old  maltster.  "  None  of  the 
others  were  so  pious  as  he,  for  they  never 
went  past  us  church  people  in  their  Chris- 
tianity, but  John's  feelings  growed  as 
strong  as  a  Chapel  member's.  'A  was  a 
watch  and  clock  maker  by  trade  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  godliness,  poor 
man.  *  I  judge  every  clock  according  to 
his  works,'  he  used  to  say  when  he  were  in 
his  holy  frame  of  mind.  Ay,  he  likewise 
was  a  very  Christian  man." 

"  Their  daughter  was  not  at  all  a  pretty 
chiel  at  that  time,"  said  Henery  Fray. 
"Never  should  have  thought  she'd  have 
growed  up  such  a  handsome  body  as  she 
is." 

"  'Tis  to  be  hoped  her  temper  is  as  good 
as  her  face." 

"Well,  yes;  but  the  baily  will  have 
most  to  do  with  the  business  and  ourselves. 
Ah  !"  Henery  shook  his  head,  gazed  into 
the  ashpit,  and  smiled  volumes  of  ironical 
knowledge. 

"  A  queer  Christian,  as  the  D said 

of  the  owl,"  volunteered  Mark  Clark. 

"  He  is,"  said  Henery,  with  a  manner 
implying  that  irony  must  necessarily  cease 
at  a  certain  point.  "Between  we  two, 
man  and  man,  I  believe  that  man  would 
as  soon  tell  a  lie  Sundays  as  working-days, 
that  I  do  so.' 

"  Good  faith,  you  do  talk,"  said  Gabriel, 
with  apprehension. 

"  True  enough,"  said  the  man  of  bitter 
moods,  looking  round  upon  the  company, 
with  the  antithetic  laughter  that  comes 
from  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  untold 
miseries  of  life  than  ordinary  men  are  ca- 
pable of.  "  Ah,  there's  people  of  one 
sort,  and  people  of  another,  but  that  man 
— bless  your  souls  !" 

The  company  suspended  consideration 
of  whether  they  they  wanted  their  souls 
blessed  that  moment,  as  the  shortest  way 
to  the  end  of  the  story. 

"  I  believe  that  if  so  be  that  Baily 
Pennyways'  heart  were  put  inside  a  nut- 
shell, he'd  rattle,"  continued  Henery. 
"  He'll  strain  for  money  as  a  salmon  will 
strain  for  the  river's  head.  'Tis  a  thief  and 
a  robber,  that's  what  'tis." 

Gabriel  thought  fit  to  change  the  sub- 
ject.    "  You  must  be  a  very  aged  man, 


maltster,  to  have  sons  growed  up  so  old 
and  ancient,"  he  remarked. 

"  Father's  so  old  that  'a  can't  mind  his 
age,  cart  ye,  father?"  interposed  Jacob. 
"  And  he's  growed  terrible  crooked,  too, 
lately,"  Jacob  continued,  surveying  his  fa- 
ther's figure,  which  was  rather  more  bowed 
than  his  own.  "  Really,  one  may  say  that 
father  there  is  three-double." 

"Crooked  folk  will  last  a  long  while," 
said  the  maltster,  grimly,  and  not  in  the 
best  humor. 

"  Shepherd  would  like  to  hear  the  pedi- 
gree of  yer  life,  father^wouldn't  ye,  shep- 
herd ?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  should,"  said  Gabriel,  with 
the  heartiness  of  a  man  who  had  longed 
to  hear  it  for  several  months.  "  What 
may  your  age  be,  maltster  ?" 

The  maltster  cleared  his  throat  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form  for  emphasis,  and  elongat- 
ing his  gaze  to  the  remotest  point  of  the 
ashpit,  said,  in  the  slow  speech  justifiable 
when  the  importance  of  a  subject  is  so 
generally  felt  that  any  mannerism  must  be 
tolerated  in  getting  at  it,  "  Well,  I  don't 
mind  the  year  I  was  born  in,  but  per- 
haps I  can  reckon  up  the  places  Fve  lived 
at,  and  so  get  it  that  way.*  I  bode  at 
Juddle  Farm  across  there"  (nodding  to 
the  north)  "  till  I  were  eleven.  I  bode 
seven  at  Lower  Twifford "  (nodding  to 
the  east),  "where  I  took  to  malting.  I 
went  therefrom  to  Norconibe,  and  malted 
there  two-and-twenty  years,  and  two-and 
twenty  years  I  was  there  turnip-hoeing  and 
harvesting.  Ah,  I  knowed  that  old  place 
Norcombe  years  afore  you  were  thought  of. 
Master  Oak  (Oak  smiled  a  corroboration  of 
the  fact).  "  Then  I  malted  at  Snoodly-un- 
der- Drool  four  year,  and  four  year  turnip- 
hoeing  ;  and  I  was  fourteen  times  eleven 
months  at  Moreford  St.  Jude's"  (nodding 
north-west-by-north).  "  Old  Twills  wouldn't 
hire  me  for  more  than  eleven  months  at  a 
time,  to  keep  me  from  being  chargeable  to 
the  parish  if  so  be  I  was  disabled.  Then  I 
was  three  year  at  Mellstock,  and  I've  been 
here  one-and-thirty  year  come  Candlemas. 
How  much  is  that  ?" 

"  Hundred  and  seventeen,"  chuckled  an- 
other old  gentleman,  given  to  mental 
arithmetic  and  little  conversation,  who  had 
hitherto  sat  unobserved  in  a  corner. 

"  Well,  then,  that's  my  age,"  said  the 
maltster,  emphatically. 

"Oh,  no,  father!"  Jacob  remonstrated. 
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"  Your  tumip-hoeing  were  in  the 
and  your  malting  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
years,  and  ye  don't  ought  to  count  both 
halves,  father." 

"  Chok'  it  all !  I  lived  through  the 
summers,  didn't  I  ?  That's  my  question. 
I  suppose  ye'U  say  next  I  be  no  age  at  all 
to  speak  of?" 

"Sure  we  shan't,"  said  Gabriel,  sooth- 
ingly. 

"  Yebeaveryoldaged  person,  maltster, 
attested  Jan  Coggan,  also  soothingly. 
"  We  all  know  thai,  and  ye  must  have 
a  wonderful  talented  constitution  to  be 
able  to  live  so  long,  mustn't  he,  neigh- 
bors ?" 

"  True,  true ;  ye  must,  maltster,  a  won- 
derful talented  constitution,"  said  the 
meeting,  unanimously. 

The  maltster,  being  now  pacified,  was 
even  generous  enough  to  voluntarily  dispar- 
age in  a  slight  degree  the  virtue  of  having 
Uved  a  great  many  years,  by  mentioning 
that  the  cup  they  were  drinking  out  of  was 
three  years  older  than  he. 

While  the  cup  was  being  examined,  the 
end  of  Gabriel  Oak's  flute  became  visible 
over  his  smock-frock  pocket,  and  Henery 
Fray  exclaimed,  "  Surely,  shepherd,  1  seed 
you  blowing  into  a  grate  flute  by-now  at 
Casterbridge  ?" 

"  You  did,"  said  Gabriel,  blushing  faint- 
ly. "  I've  been  in  great  trouble,  neigh- 
bors, and  was  driven  to  it.  I  used  not  to 
be  so  poor  as  I  be  now." 

"  Never  mind,  heart !"  said  Mark  Clark. 
'■  You  should  take  it  careless-like,  shepherd, 
and  your  time  will  come.  But  wc  could 
thank  ye  for  a  tune,  if  ye  bain't  too  tired  ?" 

""  Neither  drum  nor    trumpet  have    1 
rd  this  Christmas,"  said  Jan  Coggan, 

!ome,  raise  a  tune,  Master  Oak !" 
Ay,  that  I  will,"  said  Gabriel  readily, 
pulling  out  his  flute  and  putting  it  together. 
"  A  poor  tool,  neighbors ;  an  everyday 
chap ;  but  sucli  as  I  can  do  ye  shall  have 
and  welcome." 

Oak  then  struck  up  "Jockey  to  the 
Fair,"  and  played  thai  sparkling  melody 
three  times  itaough.  accenting  the  notes 
in  the  third  round  in  a  most  artistic  and 
lively  manner  by  bending  his  body  in 
small  jerks  and  tapping  with  his  foot  to 
beat  lime. 

"  He  can  blow  the  flute  very  well — that 
'a  can,"  said  a  young  married  man,  who 
having  no  individuality  worth  mentioning 
iras  known  as  "  Susan  Talk's  husband." 


He  continued  admiringly.     "  I'd  as  lief  as.| 
not  be  able  to  blosv  into  a  flute  as  well  as 
that." 

"  He's  a  clever  man,  and  'tis  a  true 
comfort  for  us  to  have  such  a  shepherd," 
murmured  Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  a  soft  and 
complacent  cadence.  "  We  ought  to  feel 
real  thanksgiving  that  he's  not  a  player  of 
loose  songs  instead  of  these  merry  tunes ; 
for  'twould  have  been  just  as  easy  for  God 
to  have  made  the  siiepherd  a  lewd  low 
man — a  man  of  iniqui^,  so  to  speak  it — 
as  what  he  is.  Yes,  for  our  wives'  and 
daughters'  sakes  we  should  feel  real  thanks- 
giving." 

"True,  true,  as  the  old  woman  said," 
dashed  Mark  Clark,  conclusively,  not  feel- 
ing it  to  be  of  any  consequence  to  his 
opinion  that  he  had  only  heard  about  a 
word  and  three  quarters  of  what  Joseph 
had  said. 

"  Yes,"  added  Joseph,  beginning  to  feel 
like  a  man  in  the  Bible ;  "  for  evil  does 
thrive  so  in  these  times  that  ye  may  be  as 
much  deceived  in  the  clanest  shaved  and 
whitest  shirted  man  as  in  the  raggedest 
tramp  upon  the  turnpike,  if  I  may  terra  k 
so." 

"Ay,  I  can  mind  yer  face  now,  shep' 
herd,"  said  Henery  Fray,  criticising  Ga- 
briel with  misty  eyes  as  he  entered  upom 
his  second  tune.  "  Yes — now  I  see  ye- 
blowing  into  the  flute  I  know  ye  to  be  the 
same  man  I  see  play  at  Casterbridge,  for 
yer  mouth  were  scrimped  up  and  yer  eyes, 
a-staring  out  like  a  strangled  man's — just 
as  they  be  now." 

■'  'Tis  a  pity  that  playing  the  flute  should' 
make  a  man  look  such  a  scarecrow,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Mark  Clark,  with  additional 
criticism  of  Gabriel's  countenance,  the 
latter  person  jerking  out  unconcernedly, 
with  the  ghastly  grimace  required  by  the 
instrument,  the  chorus  of  "  Dane  DuT- 
den ; " — 
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"  I  hope  you  don't  mind  that  young 
man  Mark  Clark's  bad  manners  in  naming 
your  features  f"  whispered  Joseph  to  Ga- 
briel, privately, 

'■  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Oak. 

"  For  by  nature  ye  be  a  very  handsome*  I 
man,  shepherd,"  continued  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  with  winning  suavity. 

"Ay,  that  ye  be,  shepherd,"  said  the' 
company. 
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"  Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Oak,  in 
the  modest  tone  good  \manners  demanded, 
privately  thinking,  however,  that  he  would 
never  let  Bathsheba  see  him  playing  the 
flute ;  in  this  resolve  showing  a  discretion 
equal  to  that  related  of  its  sagacious  inven- 
tress,  the  divine  Minerva  herself. 

"Ah,  when  I  and  my  wife  were  married 
at  Norcombe  Church,"  said  the  old  malt- 
ster, not  pleased  at  finding  himself  left  out  of 
the  subject  "  we  were  called  the  handsom- 
est couple  in  the  neighborhood— everybody 
said  so." 

"  Danged  if  ye  bain't  altered  now,  malt- 
ster," said  a  voice,  with  the  vigor  natural 
to  the  enunciation  of  a  remarkably  evident 
truism.  It  came  from  the  old  man  in  the 
background,  whose  general  ofFensiveness 
and  spiteful  ways  were  barely  atoned  for 
by  the  occasional  chuckle  he  contributed 
to  general  laughs. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Gabriel. 

"  Don't  ye  play  no  more,  shepherd," 
said  Susan  Tail's  husband,  the  young  mar- 
ried man  who  had  spoken  once  before. 
"  I  must  be  moving,  and  when  there's  tunes 
going  on  I  seem  as  if  hung  in  wires.  If  I 
thought  after  I*d  left  that  music  was  still 
playing  and  I  not  there,  I  should  be  quite 
melancholy-like." 

"  What's  yer  hurry,  then,  Laban  ?"  in- 
quired Coggan.  "  You  used  to  bide  as 
late  as  the  latest." 

"  Well,  ye  see,  neighbors,  I  was  lately 
married  to  a  woman,  and  she's  my  vocation 
now,  and  so  ye  see  .  .  *."  The  young 
man  halted  lamely. 

"  New  lords  new  laws,  as  the  saying  is, 
I  suppose,"  remarked  Coggan,  with  a  very 
compressed  countenance ;  that  the  frigidity 
implied  by  this  arrangement  of  facial  mus- 
cles was  not  the  true  mood  of  his  soul  be- 
ing only  discernible  from  a  private  glim- 
mer in  the  outer  comer  of  one  of  his  eyes 
— this  eye  being  nearly  closed,  and  the 
other  only  half  open. 

"  Ay,  'a  b'lieve, — ha,  ha !"  said  Susan 
Tail's  husband,  in  a  tone  intended  to  im- 
ply his  habitual  reception  of  jokes  without 
minding  them  at  all.  The  young  man 
then  wished  them  good-night  and  withdrew. 

Henery  Fray  was  the  first  to  follow. 
Then  Gabriel  arose  and  went  off  with  Jan 
Coggan,  who  had  offered  him  a  lodging. 
A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  remaining 
ones  were  on  their  legs  and  about  to  de- 
part, Fray  came  back  again  in  a  hurry. 
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!^lourishing  his  finger  ominously  he  threw 
a  gaze  teeming  with  tidings  just  where  his 
glance  alighted  by  accident,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Joseph  Poorgrass's  eye. 

"  Oh — what's  the  matter,  what's  the 
matter,  Henery  ?"  said  Joseph,  starting 
back. 

*'  What's  a-brewing,  Henery  ?"  asked 
Jacob  and  Mark  Clark. 

"  Baily  Pennyways — Baily  PennjBvays 
— I  said  so ;  yes,  I  said  so." 

"  What,  found  out  stealing  anything  ?" 

'*  Stealing  it  is.  The  news  is,  that  after 
Miss  Everdene  got  home  she  went  out 
again  to  see  all  was  safe,  as  she  usually  do, 
and  coming  in  found  Baily  Pennyways 
creeping  down  the  granary  steps  with  half 
a  bushel  of  barley.  She  flewed  at  him  like 
a  cat — never  such  a  tom-boy  as  she  is — of 
course  I  speak  with  closed  doors  ?" 

"  You  do — you  do,  Henery." 

"  She  flewed  at  him,  and,  to.cut  a  long 
story  short,  he  owned  to  having  carried  off 
five  sack  altogether,  upon  her  promising 
not  to  persecute  him.  Well,  he's  turned 
out  neck  and  crop,  and  my  question  is, 
who's  going  to  be  baily  now  ?" 

The  question  was  such  a  profound  one 
that  Henery  was  obliged  to  drink  there 
and  then  from  the  large  cup  till  the  bot- 
tom was  distinctly  visible  inside.  Before 
he  had  replaced  it  on  the  table,  in  came 
the  young  man,  Susan  Tail's  husband,  in  a 
still  greater  hurry. 

"  Have  ye  heard  the  news  that's  all  over 
parish  ?" 

"  About  Baily  Pennyways  ?  " 

"  Ah-— but  besides  that  ?" 

"  No — not  a  morsel  of  it !"  they  all  re- 
plied, looking  into  the  very  midst  of  La- 
ban  Tall,  and  as  it  were,  advancing  their 
intelligence  to  meet  his  words  half  way 
down  his  throat. 

"  What  a  night  of  horrors !"  [murmured 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  waving  his  hands  spas- 
modically. "  I've  had  the  news-bell  ring- 
ing in  my  left  ear  quite  bad  enough  for  a 
murder,  and  I've  seed  a  magpie  all  alone !" 

"  Fanny  Robin  —  Miss  Everdene's 
youngest  servant  —  can'ti  be  found. 
They've  been  wanting  to  lock  up  the  door 
these  two  hours,  but  she  isn't  come  in. 
And  they  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
going  to  bed  for  fear  of  locking  her  out 
They  wouldn't  be  so  concerned  if  she 
hadn't  been  noticed  in  such  low  spirits 
these  last  few  days,  and  Maryann  d'  think 
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e  beginning  of  a  crowner's  inquest  has 
lappened  to  the  poor  girl." 

"  Oh — 'tis  burned — 'tis  bumed  !"  said 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  with  dry  lips. 

"  No — 'tis  drowned !"  said  Tall. 

"  Or  'lis  lier  father's  razor  !"  suggested 
Bitly  Smallbury,  with  a  vivid  sense  of  de- 


e  wants  to  speak 


tail. 

"  VVeU- 
to  one  or  two  of  us  before 
What  with  this  trouble  about  the  baily, 
and  now  about  the  girl,  mis'ess  is  almost 

They  al!  hastened  up  the  rise  to  the 
farmhouse,  excepting  the  old  maltster, 
whom  neither  news,  fire,  rain,  nor  thunder 
could  draw  from  his  hole.  There,  as  the 
others'  footsteps  died  away,  he  sat  down 
again,  and  continued  gazing  as  usual  into 
the  furnace  with  his  red  bleared  eyes. 

From  the  bedroom  window  above  their 
heads  Bathsheba's  head  and  shoulders, 
robed  in  mystic  while,  were  dimly  seen  ex- 
tended into  the  air. 

"  Are  any  of  my  men  among  you  ?"  she 
said  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  several,"  said  Susan 
Tail's  husband. 

"  To-morrow  morning  I  wish  two  or 
three  of  you  to  make  inquiries  in  the  villa- 
ges round  if  they  have  seen  such  a  person 
as  Fanny  Robin.  Do  it  quietly  ;  there  is 
no  reason  for  alarm  as  yet.  She  must 
have  left  whilst  we  were  all  at  the  tire." 

"  I  beg  yer  pardon,  but  had  she  any 
young  man  courting  her  in  the  parish, 
ma'am  ?''  asked  Jacob  Smallbury. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Qathsheba. 

"  I've  never  heard  of  any  such  thing, 
ma'am,"  said  two  or  three. 

"  It  is  hardly  likely,  either,"  continued 
Balhsheba.  "  For  any  lover  of  hers  might 
have  come  to  the  house  if  he  had  been  a 
respectable  lad.  The  most  mysterious 
matter  connecieri  with  her  absence — in- 
deed, Ihe  only  thing  which  gives  me  se- 
rious alarm — is  that  she  was  seen  to  go 
out  of  the  house  by  Maryann  with  only 
I  her  indoor  working  gown  on — not  even  a 
^  bonnet." 

"Am!  yoiffraean,  ma'am,  excusing  my 
words,  that  a  young  woman  would  hardly 
go  to  see  her  young  man  without  dressing 
uj),"  said  Jacob,  turning  his  mental  vision 
upon  past  experiences.  "  That's  true — 
'ovId  not,  ma'am." 

"  She  had,  I  think,  a  bundle,  though  1 


couldn't  see  very  well,"  said  a  female 
voice  from  another  window,  which  seemed 
to  belong  to  Maryann.  "  But  she  had  no 
young  man  about  here.  Hers  lives  in 
Casterbridge,  and    I    believe   he's   a  sol- 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?"  Bathsheba 
said. 

"  No,   mistress ;    she    was    very   close 

"  Perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  find  out  it 
1  went  to  Casterbridge  barracks,"  said' 
William  SmaUbury. 

■'  Very  well  j  if  she  doesn't  return  to- 
morrow, mind  you  go  there  and  try  to  dis- 
cover which  man  it  is,  and  see  him.  I 
feel  more  responsible  than  I  should  if  she 
had  any  friends  or  relations  alive.  I  do 
hope  she  has  come  to  no  harm  through  a 
man  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  And  then 
there's  this  disgraceful  affair  of  the  bailiff 
— but  I  can't  speak  of  him  now," 

Bathsheba  had  so  many  reasons  for  un- 
easiness that  it  seemed  she  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  dwell  upon  any  particu- 
lar one.  "  Do  as  I  told  you,  then,"  she  said, 
in  conclusion,  closing  the  casement. 

"  Ay,  ay,  mistress ;  we  will,"  they  re- 
plied, and  moved  away. 

Tiiat  night  at  Coggan's,  Gabriel  Oak, 
beneath  the  screen  of  closed  eyelids,  was 
busy  with  fancies,  and  full  of  movement, 
like  a  river  flowing  rapidly  under  its  ice. 
Night  had  always  been  the  time  at  which 
he  saw  Bathsheba  most  vividly,  and 
through  the  slow  hours  of  shadow  he  ten- 
derly regarded  her  image  now.  It  is  rare- 
ly tliat  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination 
will  compensate  for  the  pain  of  sleepless- 
ness, but  they  possibly  did  with  Oak  to- 
night, for  the  delight  of  merely  seeing  ef- 
faced for  "the  time  his  perception  of  the 
great  difference  between  seeing  and  pos- 
sessing. 

He  also  thought  of  plans  for  fetching 
his  few  utensils  and  books  from  Norcombe. 
The  Young  Man's  Best  Companion,  TTie 
Farrier's  Sure  Guide,  The  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon, Ibradise  Lost,  Tlie  Hlgrim's  Process, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Ash's  Ditiionary,  and 
Walkingame's  Arithmetic,  constituted  his 
library;  and  though  a  limited  series,  it  was 
one  from  which  he  had  acquired  more 
sound  information  by  diligent  perusal  than 
many  a  man  of  opportunities  has  don< 
from  a  furlong  of  laden  shelves. 
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The  Greek  dramatists  subordinated  the 
action  of  all  their  pieces  to  an  influence 
originating  beyond  the  sphere  of  humanity, 
but  invested  with  that  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty which  in  human  apprehension  be- 
long to  the  unknown.  The  northern  na- 
tions deriving  their  religion  from  the  East, 
drew  likewise  from  the  same  source  that 
superstition,  which,  after  the  introduction 
«)f  Christianity,  they  shaped  into  the  belief 
in  wililuiaft.  It  would  be  wronging  Shak- 
spcurc  to  suspect  him  of  sharing  in  such  a 
belief,  but  perceiving  how  widely  it  pre- 
vailed, he  resolved  to  employ  it  for  drama- 
tic purposes.  In  his  mind,  with  respect  to 
Macbeth,  the  process  appears  to  have  been 
this  :  a  council  of  inteUigences  in  their  na- 
ture evil,  being  held,  it  is  in  it  determined 
to  originate  a  series  of  calamitous  events 
in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  plan  of 
a<:tion  is  laid  down,  the  instruments  are 
<  hosen,  the  delusions  are  conceived  and 
organised  by  which  the  disastrous  process 
is  to  be  completed.  All  this  having  been 
antecedently  settled,  Shakspeare's  genius 
accepting  the  decision  of  destiny,  brings 
together  the  agents,  natural  and  supernatu- 
ral, and  begins  his  drama.  Every  reader 
perceives  that  Macbeth  is  accosted  by  the 
witches  on  *  the  blasted  heath '  in  conform- 
ity with  a  scheme  of  action  laid  down 
elsewhere  without  his  privity  or  the  con- 
sent of  his  will. 

When  the  supernatural  is  brought  into 
collision  with  the  natural,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  latter  must  yield  to  the  shock; 
the  human  mind,  though  weak  if  compar- 
ed with  the  united  forces  of  the  invisible 
world,  is  not  constrained  of  necessity  to 
succumb  to  them,  though  the  danger  of 
such  a  result  be  imminent.  The  conflict 
is  now  about  to  take  place :  the  powers  of 
evil  are  represented  by  three  bearded  wo- 
men ;  right  and  justice  by  two  soldiers  in 
the  plenitude  of  manhood,  but  intoxicated 
with  ambition  by  success.  The  witches 
behold  their  prey,  and  the  art  of  Shak- 
speare  begins  at  once  to  give  evidence  of 
its  potency.  On  perceiving'  the  strange 
objects  before  them,  Banquo  exclaims : 

What  are  these, 
So  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?     Live  you  ?    or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?    You  seem  to  understand 
me, 


By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips  : — You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

In  order  to  take  a  firm  hold  on  the 
mind  of  Macbeth,  the  witches  dazzle  him 
with  a  sample  of  their  prophetic  skill. 
Whence  this  knowledge  of  the  future  came 
to  [them,  is  another  question,  but  they 
possessed  it,  and  like  the  seers  of  old,  sub- 
dued the  existing  bv  the  unborn.  What 
follows  is  well  known  :  on  being  asked  by 
Macbeth  what  they  are,  one  hails  him  as 
thane  of  Glamis,  a  second  as  thane  of 
Cawdor,  and  the  third  as  climax  lets  him 
know  that  he  shall  *  be  king  hereafter.' 
There  is  here  a  masterly  skill  in  not  telling 
him  too  abruptly  what  is  to  be  his  high 
destiny. 

In  some  old  book  of  emblems,  the  idea 
of  destiny  is  suggested  by  a  part  of  a  chain 
composed  of  bright  and  huge  links  issuing 
from  a  black  cloud,  and  after  throwing  a 
long  sweep  towards  the  earth,  rising  at  the 
other  end  to  the  same  cloud,  and  lost 
in  it  again.  Within  the  embrace  of  this 
chain,  Macbeth  now  chose  to  place  him- 
self, so  that  henceforward  he  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  voluntary  agent.  Once, 
indeed,  at  a  future  point  in  his  career,  it 
seems  as  if  he  might  have  slipped  out  of 
its  grasp;  but  here  at  least  he  yields  up 
unresistingly  his  whole  soul  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  sceptre;  and  while  he  is  under 
the  influence  of  his  walking  dream.  Ban- 
quo  extorts  froni  the  weird  sisters  what 
they  have  to  say  of  his  own  fortunes. 
After  some  sonorous  salutations  from  the 
witches,  in  which  Banquo  is  concerned, 
Macbeth,  in  a  state  ot  excitement  and 
perplexity,  beseeches  them  to  stay  and  tell 
him  more. 

Mac.     Stay,    you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me 
more. 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know  I  am  thane  of  Glamis  ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and,  to  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  f  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ? — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [  witches  vanish. 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles  as  the  water  has, 
And  these  are  of  them.     Whither  are  they  van- 
ished ? 
Mac.  Into  the  air:  and  what  seemed  cbrporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — Would  they  had  staid ! 
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:  luch  things  here  as  we  do  speak 
nbout  ? 

,  ..»ve  wc  eaten  of  Ihe  inaiine  lool 

Thai  lakes  Ihe  reason  prisoner  ? 

If  mieUigence  be  a  necessary  part  of  hu- 
man nature,  (he  passions  which  inhere  in 
it,  and  the  ideas  and  beliefs  which  it 
grasps.'fomi  also  part  of  it,  and  must  ob- 
viously be  co-lasting  with  it.  When  con- 
gregated together  in  huge  cities,  men  ap- 
pear to  have  passed  out  of  the  domain  of 
nature,  and  living  in  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  may  almost  be  sjiid  to  think  in 
masses,  and  in  this  state  encourage  each 
other  in  the  notion  that  they  are  stronger 
than  their  forefathers  were  of  old,  and  can 
dispense  with  those  secret  helps  to  the  un- 
derstanding, which  communion  with  na- 
ture in  solitary  places,  in  caves,  in  the  re- 
cesses of  mountains,  or  on  the  wild  beach, 
seems  to  engender.  Hence  faith  in  seve- 
ral things  formerly  believed  appears  to  die 
out ;  but  only  appears  to  do  so,  since  a 
sudden  change  of  circumstances,  war,  pes- 
tilence, eclipses,  earthquakes,  allying  them- 
selves with  the  shadow  of  death,  bring 
back  into  most  minds  the  beliefs  oj  primi- 
tive humanity;  and  these  beliefs,  united 
and  formed  into  a  system,  have  subdued 
and  kept  in  subjection  the  intelligence  of 
the  whole  world,  assuming  different  names 
in  different  ages,  but  in  their  essence  and 
real  character  remaining  always  the  same. 
If  we  push  back  our  researches  to  the 
ferthest  horizon,  as  it  were,  of  thought,  we 
shall  perceive,  through  the-  dimmest  twi- 
light, figures  of  magicians,  necromancers, 
enchanters,  the  seers  oF  visions,  the  dream- 
er of  dreams,  who,  through  various  pro- 
cesses, engaged  to  unveil  the  future,  and 
reveal  to  their  contemporaries  the  events 
that  should  come  after  them. 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  these  preten- 
sions were  regarded  as  so  nearly  bordering 
on  criminality,  as,  in  certain  contingencies, 
(o  be  punishable  with  deaih.  In  old 
Hellas,  thought  vindicated  to  itself  a  freer 
range,  and  there,  accordingly,  theoffispring 
of  superstition  acquired  its  natural  devel- 
opment. Man  could  not  pretend  to  have 
Ihe  surface  of  the  earth  all  to  himself; 
beings  of  less  tangible  form,  but  still  ma- 
terial, and  often  visible,  inhabited  this 
world  with  him,  sometimes  emerging  from 
the  infernal  regions,  from  the  seas,  from 
rivers,  or  fountains,  or  trees,  or  even,  ap- 
parently, from  the  air  itself.  All  these 
beings    had    their   duties   and    appointed 


places  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  were 
employed  to  direct,  stimulate,  enhghten, 
and  sometimes  to  terrify,  chastise,  or  pun- 
Uh  human  beings  for  their  misdeeds. 

In  all  this  vast  system  of  existences,  we 
discover  nothing  exactly  analogous  to  a 
witch,  Ataslor,  Lamia,  Empusa,  the 
Destinies,  the  Erinyes,  had  all  more  or  less 
reference  to  the  chastisement  of  guilt, 
and  had  never,  at  least  in  remoter  ages, 
the  slightest  power  to  injure  the  innocent. 
It  was  only  after  that  period  in  the  world's 
history  in  which  superstition  invented  the 
Manichean  system  that  a  witch  became 
possible,  though,  for  several  ages  after,  in- 
deed, alniost  up  to  our  own  day,  multitudes 
of  harmless  women,  more  especially  if 
poor  and  old,  were  burnt  alive,  or  other- 
wise destroyed,  to  gratify  the  malignant 
stupidity  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
Greek  tragedians  brought  supernatural 
beings  on  the  stage,  but  under  different 
conditions  from  those  in  which  Shak- 
speare's  witches  present  themselves.  The 
Furies  in  /Eschylus  are  females,  old, 
hideous,  repulsive,  yet'  with  an  inherent 
sublimity,  not  merely  because  they  are 
supposed  to  be  instinct  with  deity,  but  be- 
cause the  mission  assigned  to  them  by  Fate 
is  to  punish  the  most  awful  aberrations 
from  the  lawsof  Justice.  Though  terrible, 
therefore,  in  their  nature,  and  no  less  terri- 
ble in  their  appearance,  they  irresistibly 
command  reverence  by  the  sacred  duty 
with  which  they  are  invested.  They  first 
appear  to  the  spectator  asleep  on  benches 
in  the  dim  interior  of  the  great  temple  at 
Delphi,  while  Orestes,  the  victim  they  are 
commanded  to  pursue,  clasps,  in  the  habit 
of  a  suppliant,  the  image  of  the  god,  a 
situation  from  which  he  could  not  be 
dragged  without  impiety.  To  the  Greek 
mind  contemporary  with  yEschylus,  the 
Fury  suggested  ideas  and  associations  so 
deeply  inwrought  with  terror  and  dread, 
that  audiences  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  resisting  the  effects  of  the  representa- 
tion. The  exhibition  on  the  stage  of  these 
subterranean  goddesses,  clothed  with  right 
and  justice,  and  commissioned  to  punish 
blood -guiltiness,  necessarily  inspired  feel- 
ings far  more  powerful  than  the  appearance 
of  a  few  witches,  grotesque  in  their  aspect, 
and  associated  in  the  imagination  with 
loathsome  rites  and  murderous  purposes, 
Shalcspeare  has  nevertheless  contrived  to 
connect  them  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth 
with  a  strange  interest,  prevented  from  be- 
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coming  absorbing  by  their  ludicrous  incan- 
tations, their]obscene  fancies,  and  grotesque 
wickedness.  Whatever  men  believe,  ex- 
ists in  their  imagination ;  and  in  that 
sense,  therefore,  ghosts  are  real  beings,  in 
whatever  way  the  idea  of  them  originated. 
In  fact,  wherever  there  are  men,  there  are 
'  ghosts,  though  the  mode  in  which  they  as- 
sociate themselves  with  the  living  depends 
on  numerous  variations  in  the  forms  of 
thought  prevalent  in  different  countries 
and  stages  of  civilization.  Shakspeare  as  a 
poet  beheld  everything  subjected  to  his 
genius,  whether  in  the  inner  or  in  the  outer 
world,  to  be  made  use  of  in  his  artistic 
creations  according  to  the  suggestions  of 
his  f^ncy  or  the  decisions  of  his  will.  But 
the  supernatural,  wherever  and  by  whom- 
soever employed,  is  difficult  to  be  dealt 
with,  because  we  are  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  which  regulate  its  existence — 
if  it  exists — though  we  may,  and  ought  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  govern 
it,  if  it  be  the  offspring  of  our  own  inven- 
tions. Yet  no  amount  of  intellect  seems 
adequate  to  impart  to  that  which  is  created 
by  fancy  the  consistency  which  is  the  attri- 
bute of  natural  existences.  The  ghost  of 
Darius  in  ^schylus,  when  forced  by  magic 
to  ascend  from  the  nether  world,  falls  into 
inconsistencies  which  we  should  scarcely 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  productions  of 
so  great  an  intellect.  No  nation  has  yet 
fabricated  a  setded  and  consistent  system 
of  belief  respecting  the  condition  of  de- 
parted spirits,  or  the  amount  of  their  power 
and  knowledge.  ^schylus*s  judgment 
was  at  fault  on  this  subject.  The  account 
of  a  still  older  apparition  is  more  distinct 
and  vivid.  When  the  enchantress  of  En- 
dor  calls  up  the  manes  of  Samuel,  the  He- 
brew king  inquires  in  extreme  terror  what 
she  beholds.  *  I  see,'  replies  the  enchan- 
tress, *  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth ;' 
and  among  these  was  the  figure  of  an  old 
man  covered  with  a  mantle.  Angry  at 
being  disturbed,  the  spirit  inquires  :  *  Why 
hast  thou  disquieted  me,  to  bring  me  up  ?' 
and  then  proceeds  to  disclose,  in  menacing 
language,  the  fate  of  the  guilty  monarch. 
In  this  brief  narrative  there  is  no  inconsis- 
tency, though  there  is  one  circumstance 
respecting  which  our  curiosity  would  glad- 
ly be  satisfied.  Did  the  Hebrew  people 
of  that  age  believe,  like  the  pagans,  in  a 
nether  world,  and  regard  it  as  the  abode  of 
certain  gods,  who  emerged  from  their  dark 


Plutonian   mansions   to    accompany    the 
prophet  ? 

If  Shakspeare  had  the  apparition  of  Da- 
rius in  his  mind's  eye,  as  seems  probable, 
he  has  in  some  respects  improved  upon  his 
original ;  nothing  can  be  grander  or  more 
effective  than  the  opening  scenes  in  Ham- 
let, There  is  in  most  minds,  perhaps  in 
all,  something  of  a  belief  in  the  doctrine, 
that  the  material  world  is  belted  round  by 
another,  peopled  with  spiritual,  or,  as 
Shakspeare  would  perhaps  have  called 
them,  metaphysical,  existences,  which 
press  upon  us  *  fools  of  nature,'  and  fill  our 
minds  with  rapture  or  horror.  Night,  sol- 
itude, silence,  broken  at  intervals  by  moan- 
ing of  the  wind,  or  splash  of  the  ocean- 
surge,  with  nothing  but  the  twinkle  of 
stars  to  mitigate  the  darkness,  are  able  to 
throw  lonely  watchers  into  a  frame  of 
thought  favorable  to  superstitious  influ- 
ences. Thus  we  find  Bernardo,  Marcellus, 
and  Horatio,  in  a  bitterly  cold  night,  on 
the  platform  before  the  castle  at  Elsinore, 
discussing  the  apparition  of  the  royal 
ghost,  Horatio  doubting,  and  the  other  two 
avouching  what  they  had  twice  seen.  To 
mark  the  time,  Bernardo  says : 

When  yon  same  star,  that's  west\vard  from  the 

pole, 
Had  made  his  course  to  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  beating  one — 

Mar,    Peace,   break   thee   off;  look,  where  it 

comes  again ! 
Ber.    In  the  siirae  figure,  like  the  king  that's 
dead. 

Horatio's  doubts  being  thus  dispelled,  he, 
as  a  scholar,  is  desired  by  the  two  soldiers 
to  speak  to  the  ghost,  which,  in  spite  of 
his.  fear  and  wonder,  he  does. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp*st  this  time  of 
night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometime  march  ?     By  heaven,  I  charge  thee, 
speak  ! 
Mar.  It  is  offended. 
Ber.  See !  it  stalks  away. 
Hor,    Stay ;    speak ;    speak,    I   charge    thee, 
speak! 

From  this  and  what  follows,  it  is  obvious 
that  Shakspeare  here  intends  to  vouch  for 
the  reality  of  the  ghost's  appearance, 
though,  as  we  shall  elsewhere  discover,  he 
afterwards  imperatively  denies  the  reality 
of  such  apparitions.  Here,  however,  the 
narrative  is  explicit,  positive,  and  corrobo- 
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rated  by  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses,  fore  at  times  be  visible !  Whatever  view 
Horatio  having  been  thus  convinced,  the  Shakspeare  may  have  taken  of  the  goal 
dialogue  enters  upon  a  speculation  as  to  to  which  philosophy  leads  us,  he  took  the 
what  such  an  apparition  boded  to  the  fancies,  beliefs,  and  superstitions  of  man- 
state  ;  >from  which  it  is  made  evident  that  kind  as  he  found  them,  as  materials  to 
they  entertained  no  suspicion  of  what  had  build  up  his  plays.  Hamlet  is  a  man  who 
taken  place  in  the  palace,  by  which  the  had  lost  his  way  in  a  vast  wilderness  of 
young  lord  Hamlet,  for  whom  they  all  thought;  everything  on  the  horizon  of  hia 
cherish  an  atlichment,  has  been  defrauded  observations  perplexes  him,  his  father's 
of  his  right.  While  they  are  busied  in  this  sudden  death,  his  uncle's  marriage  with 
discussion,  the  spectre  breaks  in  again  his  mother,  his  own  exclusion  from  the 
upon  their  sight.  throne.     Owing  entirely  to  the  inactivi^ 
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of  his  character,  which  amounts  to  stupor, 
he  looks  around  him  in  helpless  indecision, 
persuaded  he  ought  to  act,  but  altogether 
uncertain  how  or  what  to  do.  Assuming 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  acquainted, 
by  unknown  means,  with  what  is  going  on 
in  the  spirits  of  the  living,  Shakspeake  re- 
presents the  soul  of  Hamlet's  father  as  still, 
even  amid  the  flames  of  purgatory,  yearn- 
ing with  atfection  for  his  unhappy  son. 
'J'he  poet  himself  felt  no  little  perplexity 
how  to  bring  about  an  interview  between 
the  living  and  the  dead ;  the  obvious 
course  would  have  been  to  conduct  the 
,  ghost  into  Hamlet's  chamber,  or  to  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  solitary  walks,  where, 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  world,  they 
could  commune  together.  But  (he  exi- 
gences of  his  art  suggested  a  different 
course.  He  desired  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  the  audience  a  conviction  of  the 
ghost's  reality,  though  at  the  expense  of  its 
logical  powers,  and  the  supernatural  scenes 
The  tragedy  oi  Macbeih  has  already  sur-  as  we  find  ihem  in  the  play  are  the  result. 
vived  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  though  so  While  the  Prince  is  in  his  worst  state  of 
long  as  men  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  bewilderment,  the  three  ghost-seers  present 
their  own  souls,  the  notion  will  be  more  or  themselves  before  him.  In  the  colloquy 
less  widely  cherished,  that  what  survives  that  follows,  Hamlet  having  alluded  sar- 
the  grave  may,  under  ceruin  conditions,  cascically  to  recent  events,  said  he  thought 
and  to  answer  certain  ends,  become  visible,  he  saw  his  father,  upon  which  Horatio  in- 
The  supernatural  in   Hamkt  will    conse-     quires  ; 


If  thou  hast  any  sonnd,  or  use  of  voice. 

Speak  lo  me  : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done,  ^ 

Thnl  may  lo  thee  do  case,  >nd  Brace  lo  me 

Speak  to  me  : 

If  thon  art  privy  lo  thy  country  s  fate, 

Which,  happily,  Torekiiowing  may  avoid, 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphonrdcd  tn  thy  life 
Extorled  treasure  in  the  womborenrlh, 
For  which,  ihey   say,  you  spirits  oft  wi 

death, 
Speak  of  tl  ; — stay  and  speak  !  Stop  it,  Marcel- 

Mar.  Shall  I  strike  it  with  my  partiun 

Her.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand, 

Btr.  'Tishere. 

Har.  'Tis  here. 

Mnr.   'Tis  gone. 
We  (to  it  wrong,  being  so  majestlcal, 
Toofferit  Iheshow  of  violence; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnetahle. 
And  our  vain  blows,  malicious  mockery. 
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rntly  continue  to  find  acceptance  by 
mankind  long  after  the  superstition  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  basis  of  Mac- 
tieth  shall  have  become  effete.  According 
to  the  direction  in  which  speculation  is  at 
present  advancing,  some  of  us  are  likely 
soon  lo  adopt  the  Indian  notion,  that  by 
piety  and  philosophy,  men  have  given 
themselves  souls,  and  mayyetaugment  the 
powers  of  those  souls  indefinitely.  Mean- 
while, we  are  also  drifting  towards  that 
Hellenic  theory  which  teaches  that  the 
disembodied  spirit  passes  necessarily  into  a 
form  or  vehicle,  which,  though  subtle  and 
shadowy,  is  still  material,  and  may  there- 


Where,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  In  my  mir 
Hon  I  saw  him  o 
Ham.  \U  was  a  i 

I  shall  not  look  upo 
Hor.   My  lord,  I 


s  eye,  Horatio. 

«  ;  he  wns  n  gooiily  king. 

>n,  lahehimior  all  in  ah, 

his  like  again. 

nk  I  saw  him  yesternight. 


Hor-  V^  lord,  the  king  your  father. 
Ham.  The  king  my  father  ! 

Horatio  then  recapitulates  the  circum- 
stances attending  tiie  ghost's  appearance 
to  him,  upon  which  Hamlet  expresses  his 
resolution  lo  join  them  in  their  watch 
about  midnight.  The  suspicions  he  had 
previously  entertained  now  crowd  upon 
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his  mind  in  greater  strength,  for  as  his  fa- 
ther's spirit  is  in  arms,  his  belief  and  ex- 
pectation are,  that  the  foul  practices  of 
his  mother  and  uncle  are  to  be  disclosed  to 
him  that  night.  All  playgoers,  as  well  as 
readers,  are  familiar  with  what  immediately 
follows  between  the  Danish  Prince  and 
his  father's  spirit,  which,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  a  fine  example  of  dramatie  art,  is 
disfigured  by  some  blemishes.  The  spirit  ' 
having  divulged  to  him  the  true  state  of 
things,  his  mother's  debasement,  his  un- 
cle's crimes,  his  own  unjust  exclusion  from 
the  throne,  he  believed,  or  did  not  believe 
the  revelation.  If  he  extended  to  it  his 
faith,  he  should  at  the  same  time  have 
cherished  for  the  reveafer  both  implicit 
trust  and  reverence  ;  yet,  when  he  is 
seeking  to  exact  an  oath  of  secrecy  firom 
his  companions,  and  the  ghost  from  be- 
neath the  earth  seconds  his  desire,  he  ad- 
dresses it  in  a  jocular  tone,  as  *  Truepen- 
ny,' *  Fellow  in  the  cellarage,'  *  Old  mole,' 
and  afterwards  recovering  a  more  proper 
tone  of  mind,  exclaims  : 

Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit. 

For  what  reason  are  we  to  suppose  that 
Hamlet  shifted  his  ground,  and  addressed 
wild  words  to  the  spirit  beneath  the  earth  ? 
Was  it  lest  his  intention  to  keep  secret 
what  had  transpired  should  be  frustrated 
by  the  ghost's  imprudence  ?  Unless  this 
was  his  apprehension,  we  must  tax  him 
with  levity  ;  and  if  it  was,  he  had  already 
begun  to  be  sceptical  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  apparition.  He  afterwards,  in 
order  to  justify  his  irresolution,  sophisti- 
cates with  himself,  and  tries  to  believe  that 
the  ghost  might  have  been  a  devil ;  and 
now,  while  it  was  boring  through  the 
ground  under  his  feet,  to  give  proof  of  its 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  his  designs,  he 
fears  it  might  be  wanting  in  policy — a 
weakness  of  thought,  marking  the  obli- 
quity of  Hamlet's  character.  In  his  dia- 
logue with  the  ghost,  when  the  impression 
made  by  its  disclosure  of  the  murder  was 
fresh  upon  him,  he  exclaims  : 


Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love. 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

But  when  the  full  revelation  has  been 
made,  he  is  stunned  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise,  and  immediately  .proceeds 
to  invest  his  design  with  doubts  and  mis- 
givings, which  betray  him  into  his  habitual 
procrastination.  Shakspe*e  found  the 
difl[iculty  of  allying  the  natural  with  the 
supernatural  all  but  insurmountable,  and 
therefore,  having  made  the  ghost  perform 
his  part  in  a  few  brilliant  scenes,  he 
calls  upon  it  no  more,  save  once^  during 
the  remainder  of  the  tragedy.  We  may 
imagine,  indeed,  that  as  often  as  it  is  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  earth,  it  hovers  about 
the  last  object  of  its  solicitude  ;  for  in  the 
scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  mother,  the 
ghost  is  present,  and  by  an  act  of  volition 
renders  itself  visible  at  the  critical  moment 
to  withhold  the  Prince  from  becoming  the 
rival  of  Alcmaeon  and  Orestes.  Here  the 
ministry  of  the  ghost  ends  ;  he  has  played 
out  his  part,  and  retires  to  sulphurous  and 
tormenting  flames,  respecting  the  duration 
of  which  the  son  is  doubtful. 

In  several  other  plays,  the  supernatural 
element  appears,  though  not  in  a-way  to 
deserve  much  notice.  In  the  Tempest^  the 
mode  of  introducing  it  is  mean  and  absurd, 
though  the  result  be  singularly  poetical ; 
in  A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dreatn,  the  fairy 
creation  is  sportive  and  fanciful,  though 
far  too  slight  to  command  even  the  most 
transient  belief ;  in  yiilius  Ccesar^  the  inci- 
dent of  the  spectre  is  much  inferior  to  the 
account  in  Plutarch  ;  and  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  the  miraculous  music  accompa- 
nying the  departure  of  Hercules  is  clumsi- 
ly introduced  and  poorly  described.  When 
Shakspeare  wrote  the  wretched  scene  at 
the  close  of  Cymbeline  in  which  he  again 
attempts  the  supernatural,  his  genius  had 
forsaken  him.  It  is,  therefore,  only  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  that  we  are  to  look 
for  anything  like  grandeur  in  his  dealings 
with  the  invisible  world. — Chamber^ s 
yourtial. 
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LETTER  XL 
THE   DECAY  OF   FAITH   IN    SPAIN. 

"  My  religion  has  broken  down."     Such 


was  the  hopeless  sentiment, — a  sentiment 
rendered  doubly  mournful  by  the  simplicity 
of  the  language,  and  the  position  of  the 
speaker, — expressed   to  me  a  few  nights 
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since  by  a  poor  Spanish  boatman,  It  was 
uttered  in  answer  to  my  question,  why  he 
was  absent  from  his  cathedral,  the  bells  of  pristine  dignity;  he  gives  t!ie  word  with  all 
which  had  just  been  clanging  for  evening  the  decision  of  one  accustomed  lo  corn- 
service,  mand.  Too  full  of  respect  for  his  grey 
"  My  religion  has  broken  down  !"  hairs,  and  his  pristine  courage,  and  his 
The  train  of  thought  which  these  bitter  rank,  those  around  him  do  not  ridicule 
words  led  to,  urged  me  to  throw  together  him,  or  tell  him  he  is  mistaken ;  they  sim- 
into  a  connected  form  the  many  observa-  ply  salute  him  courteously,  and  pass  on 


s  I  had  already  jotted  down,  as  to  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Spain  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  reflecting,  as  I  turned  over 
page  after  page  in  my  journal,  and  came 
upon  the  entries  relating  to  this  especial 


ignoring  his  commands. 

The  decay  of  reli^us  faith  in  Spain  di- 
vides itself  into  three  distinct  heads.  The  * 
first  subject  of  inquiry  will  naturally  be, 
What  is  the  precise  state  nf  teligious  feeling 


subject,  with  how  much  truth  might  both  existing  at   the  present   moment  I    The 

the  educated  and  uneducated  Spaniard  of  second  will  be,  T'>  what  causes  is  the  pre- 

to-day  say,  with  the  poor  boatman,  "  My  sent  state  of  things  diu  f      And    lastly, 

religion  has  broken  down."  Whither  is  it  tending;  what  will  be  the  re- 

Thisself-imposed  task  is  a  dispiriting  one.  suit  in  the  future  of  the  religious  position  of 

For  I  cannot,  to  be  candid,  write  of  the  vi-  the  present  f 

tality  and  living  work  of  the  Church  in  To  answer  these  questions  fairly,  fully, 

my  present  countrj-,  but  rather  of  its  life-  and  without  exaggeration,  will  be  the  ob- 

lessness  and  stagnation  :  not  of  the  growth  ject  of  this  paper :  what  the  writer  will  say 

and  progress  of  faith,  but,  alas!  ofiisrapid  will  certainly  be  suggestive;   It  may,  he 

and  visible  i^ca^:  trusts,  be  productive  in  England  of  much 

The  Church  of  Spain — of  Spain  in  1 873  good.     Anyhow,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  full  of 

(I  write  of  what  I  have  seen  in  the  South  the  deepest  interest, 

and  in  the  interior  of  Spain ;  in  the  North,  I.  What  is  the  precise  state  of  religious 

I    am    told,   ecclesiastical  affairs  wear   a  feeling   in   Spain    at    the    present    day  ? 

wholly  different  aspect),  is  an  institution  Some  few   years  ago  it  was  tlie  writer's 

which  has  lost  its  hold  on  the  masses,  both  privilege,  when  in  London,  to  attend  one 

educated   and    uneducated ;  they  do  not  or  two  of  a  set  of  lectures,  very  original 

look  to  its  shelter  for  the  offering  of  pray-  and  suggestive,  given  by  the  great  Indian 


reformer,  Cheshub  Chunder  Sen,  lectures 
which  ultimately  fell  into  the  writer's 
hand.  Mr.  Sen  was,  as  the  writer  under- 
stood him,  one  who  had  advanced  far  be- 
yond the  creed  of  his  countrymen — (Brah- 
mees,  if  my  remembrance  serves  me  right- 
ly, was  the  name  by  which  he  designated 
them) — one  who,  having  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmins, 
had  gone  hither  and  thither  seeking  for  a 
creed.  His  words  were  \'ery  striking,  full 
as  they  were  of  those  Scriptures  of  which, 
as  the  writer  believes,  he  had  grasped  a 
part — and  but  a  part.  "  J,"  he  said,  in 
perfectly  good  English,  "  I  was  for  many 
years  a  man  without  a  creed ;  I  and  hun- 
"  we  can  think  and  act  for  ourselves,  dreds  of  my  fellow-Brahmees  could  not 
Away !"  The  picture  that  rises  upon  one's  accept  or  hold  to  our  own  religion,  and  I 
minci  when  one  sees  the  decrees  of  Mother  made  trial  first  of  other  religious  systems  in 
Church  slighted,  ridiculed,  or  ignored,  by  India ;  but,  thirsty  as  I  was,  I  found  none 
her  sons  {though  not  by  her  pious  daugh-  to  give  me  drink  ;  I  was  hungry,  and  they 
lers)  is  that  of  some  aged  officer,  long  ago  gave  me  no  food.  At  last  I  read  for  my- 
suspended  for  his  age — lo  wliom  the  rules  self,  and  I  read  carefully,  the  New  Testa- 
and  implements  of  modem  strategy  are  ment  which  you  English  deify.  I  re-read 
wholly  new  and  strange  ^suddenly  aspir-     it    with    prayer ;   I  read  it,  before   I    era- 


era,  nor  to  its  pulpit  for  instruction, 
its,  minister  for  support  and  comfort,  in 
literature,  in  intercourse  with  strangers,  in 
thought  and  education,  all  around  has 
moved  1  the  Church  moves  not ;  she  is 
left  behind  in  the  onward  march :  loo 
proud  to  ask,  to  follow,  or  to  learn,  she 
stands  alone ;  too  proud  to  acknowledge, 
or  too  much  wrapped  in  sublime  slumber 
and  dreams  of  her  past  glory,  to  recog- 
.  the  fact  that  she  is 


She  writes  her  commands  still,  but  none 
are  found  to  obey  them  :  she  proffers  her 
advice,  but  her  sons  turn  away  unheeding, 
"  We  have  heart  and  mind  like  you,"  they 
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braced  its  teaching,  on  my  knees.  I  rose 
up  a  different  man.  I  believe  in  the  One 
God,  the  true  Father  of  all  who  trust  in 
Him ;  One  who  requires  no  sacrifice, 
nothing  but  the  love  of  a  true  heart  and 
sincerity." 

"  I  do  not,"  he  went  on,  "  with  your- 
selves, call  my  Saviour  God,  because  he 
says,  *  lam  the  way' — the  way,  not  the  goal : 
thither  I  cannot  follow  you ;  but  I  look 
up  to  him  as  the  only  perfect  Son  of 
God. 

"  Long  time  had  I  gone  about,  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none ;  at  last  I  had  found 
rest  to  my  soul — rest  for  which  I  thank 
my  God  daily." 

The  words  were  evidently  the  utterance 
of  a  true,  loyal,  and  religious  soul  and  of 
an  inquiring  and  lofty  mind  :  as  I  under- 
stood them,  the  speaker's  position  was  that 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  :  he  believed  in  one 
God,  and  in  one  perfect  Son  of  God  sent 
by  Him  to  be  men's  guide  and  pattern, 
and  there  he  stopped.  Whether  or  no  he 
went  further,  with  Arianism,  I  cannot  fairly 
remember.  But  it  struck  me  at  the  time, 
that  for  a  soul  so  devout  and  earnest  the 
whole  truth  would  be  revealed ;  the  whole 
evangelical  faith,  in  all  its  fulness  and 
blessedness,  would  be,  I  felt  sure,  finally 
grasped  by  his  heart  and  soul. 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to  say  that  he 
and  several  hundreds  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, chiefly  Indian  barristers,  and  men  of 
other  learned  professions,  had  formed  a  sort 
of  religious  confraternity,  or  club,  on  the  reli- 
gious foundation  he  had  explained,  called 
the  Brahmo-Somaj,  and  that  their  tenets 
were  fast  gaining  ground  among  the  edu- 
cated Brahmins  :  that  they  were  gathering 
daily  disciples  "  from  the  thousands"  (I 
quote  his  own  words)  "  who  are  now  in 
India  going  about,  having  cast  off  their  old 
faith  ^  seeking  for  some  faith  on  which  to 
stay  their  soiiiy 

The  parallel  between  the  religious  state 
of  the  "  thousands"  here  referrred  to  and 
the  "  thousands"  of  Spain,  among  edu- 
cated men,  the  writer  conceives  to  be  a 
very  close  one.  Not  for  one  moment  does 
he  intend  to  imply  that  the  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church  established  in  Spain — a 
Church  which  has  given  to  its  sons  and 
daughters  a  duly-ordained  ministry,  and 
Christian  rites,  and  religious  instruction, 
and  in  whose  sublime  churches  the  thou- 
sands of  its  faithful  have  made  their  hearts' 
desire  known  to  their  God,  aye,  and  still 


make  it  known — is  not  one  in  which  men 
may  find  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ; 
but,  he  says,  and  means,  because  the  fact 
is  one  patent  to  him,  and  freely  conversed 
of  in  street,  drawing-room,  plaza,  and  casi- 
no, by  Spanish  gentlemen,  and  others  of 
the  lower  class  (who  are  not  too  indiffer- 
ent— alas !  with  most  of  these  the  thoughts 
soar  not  above  the  search  for  daily  bread) 
— and  it  is  simply  this :  that  the  case  of 
the  educated  Spanish  gentlemen,  and 
especially  of  professional  men,  tradesmen, 
and  literary  men  and  artisans — the  state  of 
all,  in  a  word,  who  travel,  think,  or  read — 
is  exactly  analogous  to  the  state  of  his  fel- 
low-countrymen described  by  Cheshub 
Chunder  Sen. 

Like  them,  they  have  unobtrusively  but 
certainly  cast  aside  the  faith  in  which  they 
were  brought  up,  and,  having  nothing  sure, 
nothing  established,  nothing  of  a  church, 
a  public  service,  and  the  sympathy  needed 
by  mankind  in  its  religious  aspirations, 
which  a  church  and  assemblies  foster — to 
which  to  cling,  and  on  nifrhich  to  anchor 
their  souls — they  are  simply  going  aboiU, 
seeking  some  one  to  lead  them  by  the 
hand,  some  one  whose  talents  and  charac- 
ter give  him  a  claim  to  be  trusted,  to  guide 
and  direct  their  minds  and  souls ;  some  one 
to  help  them  to  rise — as  they  do  wish,  and 
long,  and  pray  to  rise — above  the  dead 
level  of  indifferentism,  and  the  weary, 
meaningless  round  of  daily  life:  daily 
work,  or  daily  idleness;  casino,  politics, 
and  cigarillo. 

What,  then,  are  the  signs  by  which  this 
state  of  religious  feeling  is  betokened,  and 
on  what  grounds  is  it  justifiable  to  pre- 
sent so  melancholy  a  view  of  religion  ? 

I  answer,  one  must  be  guided  by  four 
different  signs  of  the  times  in  forming  an 
estimate:  the  tone  of  conversation  in 
social  circles  ;  the  statistics  of  church-go- 
ing ;  the  observation  of  various  small  facts 
in  connection  with  this  great  subject,  all  of 
which  are  small,  it  is  true,  but,  like  the 
eddying  straw  of  our  trite  English  proverb, 
"  serve  to  show  the  course  of  the 
stream ; "  and  lastly,  books  and  litera- 
ture. 

{a)  The  decay  of  religious  faith  is  shown 
by  conversation  in  the  social  circles  in 
Spain,  especially  among  the  more  ardent 
of  the  Republicans. 

There  are  three  different  names  by  which 
Republican  Spain  of  the  present  day,  in 
the  districts  firom  which  this  article  is  diated. 
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calls  her  sons,  namely :  AUos  /  Indife-  men  .■  their  sermons  never  striki 
ren/ec ;  and  Hbres  fensadores :  that  is,  never  fairly  meet  a  doubt,  seldom 
Atheists  i  those  indifferent  to  religion  at  cate  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ.  An  In- 
all,  or  undecided  ;  and  free-thinkers.  diferente  often  becomes  indifferent  from 
These  are  terms  of  daily  use  among  us.  long  continuance  in  sin,  or  prayerlessness ; 
A  man,  however,  would  never  say  of  him-  still  more  often,  from  utter  indecision  of 
,  self,  "  I  am  an  AUo,"  although  he'  mighl  character.  He  is  a  man  who  reads,  curso- 
(and  very  frequently  does)  apply  that  rily,  the  religious  literature  of  France,  of 
"  word  without  hope  "  to  his  friend's  state  what  is  here  designated  the  French  Libc- 
of  mind.  The  "  El  Credo  "  of  the  Ateo  is  ral  School.  He  commences  with  a  book 
something  of  this  nature — a  credo,  if  it  read  by  all  the  educated  Spaniards — "  Vie 
can  be  called  a  credo  at  all,  which  has  de  J6sus,  par  Ernest  Renan,"  or  "  Les 
come  into  this  country  with  freedom  of  Apotres,"  by  the  same  author.  Doubts 
French  literature.  A  man  reads  little,  are  instilled  into  his 
prays  little,  thinks  a  good  deal,  and  ob- 


a  good  deal.  He  comes  to  tht 
elusion  thai  ta  sin  is  according  to  na- 
ture (muy  natural),  and  therefore,  that  He 
who  has  proclaimed  that  to  sin  is  worthy 
of  blame,  and  shall  be  punished,  cannot  be 
the  Author  of  Nature ;  for  he  reasons : 
"  Why  did  God  make  it  natural  to  me  to 
lan,  and  yet  say,  '  I  will  punish  you  if  you 
sin'  ?"  He  goes  further.  He  says,  "  1 
see  Nature;  I  feel  her  power;  I  know  in 
many  things  she  is  right.  I  do  not  see 
God;  I  do  not  feel  his  power.  I  see  the 
poor  oppressed ;  1  see  sin  triumphant :  I 
see  the  Church  procLiim  things  in  His 
name,  as  celibacy,  clearly  against  Nature. 
Nature  exists,  a: 
prove  that  God 

that  Nature  is  God  ;  for  Nature  is  stronger 
than  anything."  Such  is  the  Credo,  such 
the  profession  of  hundreds  of  men  of  this 
belief,  if  it  can  be  called  a  belief.  They 
are  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
terialiilas,  although  this  term  implies  some- 
thing still  more  faithless.  For  instance, 
a  MaUrialhta  would  say,  if  his  fellow- 
creature  showed  any  deep  penitence,  any 
deep  religious  melancholy,  "  Oh  1  it  is  the 
work  of  Nature  ;  bodily  illness  is  diseas- 
ing his  mind."  Some  of  the  coarser  forms 
would  go  even  further;  hut  of  these  it  is 
not  needful  to  speak. 

The  jxisilion  of  the  fndifirente 
defined,  anil  more  common.  It  is  a  state 
of  heart  and  mind,  this  indifferentism, 
which,  from  many  different  causes,  does 
not  care  at  all  for  religion,  or  feel  its 
power;  and  yet  would,  and  does,  saunter 
into  church  on  the  proper  days,  and  listen 
to  the  music,  and  to  tiie  sermon,  if  at  all 
a  striking  one.  Here  is  one  reason,  which 
incidentally  1  may  be  pardoned  for  intro- 
ducing, why  the  clergy  of  Spain  have  so 


probability  of  very  barren  soil  before ;  the 
weeds  grow  up  and  flourish.  He  has  no 
one  to  advise  him  ;  be  does  not  go  deep- 
ly into  the  subject ;  he  is  too  careless  and 
too  pusillanimous,  and  has  too  much  love 
for  his  wife's  feelings  and  respect  for  his 
Church  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  openly 
say,  "  I  do  not  hold  the  old  EI  Credo ;" 
so  he  goes  on,  and  is  called,  and  truly,  one 
of  the  Indiferentes.  Thousands  are  in  this 
state  of  mind ;  like  the  disciples  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj,  they  are  going  about,  seek- 
ing rest,  and  finding  none. 

The  third  class  of  unorthodox  Spaniard 
is  perhaps  the  most  common — the  man 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  call  himself  one 
I  cannot  oiloslibresjviisadores,"\)\tivee'l\vmVex&." 
:  therefore,  I  believe  This  term,  in  England,  is  usually  applied 
to  one  who  has  cast  off  much,  or  all,  of  his 
faith  in  God.  Here,  however,  the  term  has 
no  such  meaning.  It  simply  means,  one 
who  chooses  to  think  for  himself,  and 
embrace  that  creed  which  he  believes 
best  for  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare. 
Thousands  of  the  educ.iied  sons  of  Re- 
publican Spain  would  think  it  no  discred- 
it to  themselves  or  others  to  say,  "  I  am 
a  free-thinker,"  or,  "  He  belongs  to  the 
free-thinkers,"  because  the  term,  in  Spain, 
conveys  no  idea  at  all  of  disbelief  in  a  per- 
sonal God  and  Father  of  us  all  :  it  simply 
denotes,  what  is  called  in  England,  Broad 
less  Churchism.  And  men  say,  truly  enough, 
there  is  more  religion  where  there  is  life, 
thought,  inquiry,  restlessness,  than  in  the 
torpor  of  indifferentism,  or  the  dead  slum- 
ber of  one  who  is  too  careless  about  relig- 
ion to  take  any  pains  about  it,  and  there- 
fore gives  a  careless  acquiescence  to  state- 
ments and  doctrines  about  the  truth  of 
which  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  inquire — 
the  "  belief  "  of  one  who  has  never  disht- 
lieved,  simply  because  he  has  never  really 


I 
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completely  lost  their  hold  on  the  minds  of    believed  at  all.    This  class  of    "  iibres 
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pemadores  "  is  composed  chiefly  of  educa- 
ted Republicans.  This  freedom  of  religious 
thought,  which  came  in  with  the  Republic 
— a  sort  of  fierce  reaction  after  the  tight 
curb  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  Queen's 
time — is  the  typo^  or  type,  of  the  modem 
statesman,  orator,  literary  man  of  Spain. 
Although  none  of  the  three  classes  here  al- 
luded to  are,  strictly  speaking,  confined  to 
the  Republican  ranks,  yet  they  chiefly  exist 
among  the  Republicans. 

Having  sought,  with  all  candor,  to  ex-" 
plain  the  religious  status  of  the  three  great 
bodies  of  educated  Spaniards  known  in 
social  circles  as  Atheists,  Indifferents,  and 
Free-thinkers,  the  writer  of  this  review  of 
Spanish  religious  feeling  continues  his  de- 
scription of  the  first  and  most  superfi- 
cial of  those  signs  of  the  times  by  which 
the  state  of  that  religious  feeling  may  fair- 
ly be  appreciated: — Conversation  in  tJie 
educated  circles  of  Spain, 

And  here,  for  a  moment,  I  would  pause. 
Those  in  England  into  whose  hands  these 
pages  may  fall,  will  naturally  complain,  and 
with  some  apparent  truth,  "  The  writer  of 
this  article  keeps  on  speaking  about  edu- 
cated men,  and  Republicans  :  do  not  the 
masses  of  the  poor  enter  into  his  ac- 
count ?"  The  question  is  a  fair  one, 
and  shall  be  fairly  answered.  The  an- 
swer is  this.  The  population  of  Spain, 
by  our  last  Government  returns,  was  six- 
teen millions ;  and,  by  the  same  documents, 
twelve  millions  were  returned  as  *'  unable 
either  to  read  or  to  write."  Surely  one 
can  only  speak,  when  one  speaks  of  the 
state  of  feeling  in  a  nation  on  religious  or 
political  matters,  of  the  opinions  of  those 
who  can  read  or  write  at  least  a  little. 
Were  I  to  write  of  the  state  of  religious 
feeling  among  the  uucducatedy  in  the  town 
of  the  interior,  in  the  fishing  village  of  the 
coast,  in  the  vineyard  of  the  olive-press,  I 
should  merely  sum  up  in  three  words  ; 
superstition,  carelessness,  blind  discon- 
tent. Before  the  end  of  this  series,  a  few 
words  shall  be  devoted  to  the  uneducated 
masses  ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  wherever 
there  is  an  absence  of  education  there  is 
present  blind  and  palpable  imitation  of  oth- 
ers ;  apd  the  poor,  rude,  suffering  fisher- 
man or  goat-herd  has  often  said  to  me 
when  asked  as  to  his  religion,  "  I  am  an 
Evangelico  ;"  and  when  pressed  to  ex- 
plain, he  would  say  merely  the  name  of 
some  Protestant  church,  or  some  popular 
leader  of  thought  in  his  country,  and  add. 


with  true  Spanish  pride,  "  He  and  I  have 
common  ground  !" 

Recurring  to  my  subject — the  state  of 
religious  feeling  as  indicated  by  the  con- 
versation current  in  social  circles — let  me 
say  that  never  have  I  heard,  and  never 
again  would  I  wish  to  hear,  such  utterances 
of  utter  unrest,  utter — I  was  going  to  say 
despair — as  I  daily  and  hourly  hear  now 
around  me. 

This  state  of  unrest  and  disquietude,  and 
fi'uitless  quest  of  the  good  and  the  stable, 
perplexes  and  dismays  the  heart,  and  par* 
alyzes  the  thought.  One  is  fain  to  ask 
again  and  again  the  old  question, "  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what 
of  the  night  ?"  And  again  and  again  the 
self-same  answer  is  given  back,  "  Dark  and 
stormy.  Dark  and  stormy."  And  truly 
our  night  is  dark  and  stormy.  Well  do  I 
remember,  in  the  days  of  youth,  passing 
down  one  of  the  back  streets  of  London's 
lowest  quarters,  and  speaking  to  a*poor 
old  withered-up  crone  who  sat  on  her  low- 
ly doorstep  :  before  her,  overshadowing 
her  little  home,  were  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a 
Mission  chapel  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church.  "  To 
which  of  all  those,  mother,"  said  I,  "  do 
you  go  to  worship  ?"  And  the  answer 
came  back,  quietly  but  firmly,  from  her 
trembling  lips,  ^^  I  looks  only  to  One  above^ 
And  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  only,  and 
entirely,  the  help  in  which  that  poor  wo- 
man trusted,  can  save  and  redeem  Spain 
of  to-day. 

The  attitude  of  the  thinking  mass  of 
Spaniards  reminds  one  daily  of  the  ques- 
tion asked  in  Holy  Story,  *'  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go  ?"  but  one  listens  in  vain  for 
the  answer  from  the  self-same  lips,  "  Thou 
(and  only  Thou)  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
Hfe." 

If  you  shall  be  conversing  with  a  Span- 
ish gentleman  of  Republican  views,  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  his  words  will  be  very 
few  ;  but  they  will  be  very  sad.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  occurred  a  short  time 
since  between  the  writer  of  this  review  and 
a  literary  man  in  Spain,  of  real  culture  and 
refinement.  He  himself  introduced  the 
subject  on  which  I  write  by  saying  to  me, 
"  I  believe  you  are  a  Protestant  ?"  Af- 
ter answering  his  question,  I  merely  said, 
"  You  have  now  the  advantage  of  me  : 
are  you  not  yourself  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic ?"  **  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  yes.  I 
am  a  Roman  Catholic — that  is  to  say,  I 
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have  not  renounced  that  credo  ;  it  is  more 
convenient  not  to  have  an  open  rupture. 
But,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  really  in  noth- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  or  rites  of  my 
Church  ;  I  pray  to  God  at  home  ;  I  be- 
heve  in  Him,  and  in  Jesus  Christ.  I 
consider  myself  exactly  at  the  standing- 
point  of  your  English  Church.  I  despise 
the  music,  the  processions,  and  the  unin- 
telligible tongue  of  ray  Church's  services ; 
I  hate  to  see  money  given  for  such 
things  ;  but  I  do  feel  the  need  of  public 
worship  without  all  this.  Four  bare 
walls,  and  a  pure  heart,  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  serve  and  love  God."  He 
added  a  few  words  to  this  effect :  that 
no  appeal  lo  the  senses  should  ever  be 
made  in  a  church — nothing  touched,  save 
a  man's  heart. 

I  did  not  press  the  subject  further, 
for  both  his  heart  and  my  own  were  too 
full.  Yet  once  again  let  me  recur  to  a 
few  words  said  to  me  by  a  Spanish  stu- 
dent— words  which,  spoken  but  a  few 
weeks  since,  have  never  left  my  memory. 
We  were  supping  together,  merely  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  art  in  this  country  ; 
and,  as  conversations  (even  in  Spain  !) 
will  fall  into  the  religious  groove,  at  last 
we  spoke  of  rehgion.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Init,  as  he  himself  allowed,  "  In- 
diferenle."  He  was  speaking  of  public 
prayer,  and  I  merely  remarked  that,  as  he 
never  went  lo  public  prayer,  I  supposed  he 
found  an  equal  solace  in  private  prayer.  I 
then  spoke  of  sermons,  and  added,  "  Do 
you  find  no  help  in  the  sermons  of  your 
clergy  ?" 

This  then  was,  word  for  word,  to  the 
best  of  the  writer's  recollection,  the  lan- 
guage of  his  reply  : — "  The  English  pray  ; 
they  try  to  act  up  lo  their  religion,  because 
they  can  believe  it  :  we  cannot,  with  mod- 
em literature  at  hand,  swallow  oitr  religion 
at  a  gulp.  You  must  give  up  one  of  the 
two.  I  hold  10  neither.  As  to  us,  as  a 
rule,  we  do  not  pray  to  God.  You  ask 
about  sermons :  well,  I  went  into  a  church 
the  other  day,  to  listen  lo  one  who  was 
said  to  be  a  good  preacher.  He  did  truly 
preach  magnificently  ;  1  never  saw  a  man 
with  such  a  flow  of  language;  he  was  an 
orator !  But  " — ( pero,  the  constant  Span- 
ish antithesis) — ■'  with  all  his  flow  of  lan- 
guage, I  only  remembered  two  things  as 
I  left  the  church  ;  he  compared  the  ex- 
ceeding purity  of  the  Virgin  to  a  cup  of 
silver  ajid  a.  tower  of  ivory  ;  and  there  was 


no  room  at  all  for  God  or  Jesus  Christ. 
These  clergy,  who  aspire  to  guide  us  to 
peace  here,  and  in  the  next  {if  there  be  a 
fiexi)  world,"  continued  he, "  never  preach 
about  fAe  only  two  things  worth  preaeh- 
irig  about,   llrtue  anil  (he  Almighty," 

As  usual,  then,  with  the  education  of  his 
order,  this  young  fellow  simply  believed  in  , 
and  longed  fortidingsof  the  Christian  moral 
code,  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  For  , 
f/ial  his  soul  thirsted ;  for  that  he  went  to 
church;  he  was  a  hungerer  and  ihirster, 
I  truly  believe,  after  righteousness  :  a  few 
simple  words  would  have  gone  straight  to 
his  heart  ;  for  those  few  simple  words  he 
looked  and  waited,  and  for  them,  alas  !  he 
looked  and  waited  in  vain. 

Another  leading  topic  of  conversation 
is  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  the  deifi- 
cation of  Nature.  In  high  Republican 
circles  in  Spain  it  is  constantly  said,  "  We 
make  war  against  all  that  is  against  Na- 
ture.    It  must  be  wrong." 

I  once  asked  of  a  Republican  orator, 
"  How  can  you  justify  your  fellows'  act 
in  turning  the  nuns  out  of  their  con- 
vent ?" 

"  We  would  turn  out  the  priests  too,  if   ' 
we  could;  bfecause  we  want  all  men  not  to 
be  unnatural.  Celibacy  is  unnatural." 

"  But  is  not  expulsion  a  rough  way  of 
inculcating  a  moral  lesson  ?" 

"  Muy  hieii,"  was  his  answer,  "  but  we 
must  use  rough  measures  sometimes." 

The  ignorance  of  their  clergy,  again,  is  , 
a  constant  theme  of  conversation  among 
the  Spanish  Republicans.  They  will  have 
it— I  know  not  with  what  truth — that  the 
priests  know  little  besides  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints  and  Latin  books.  As  to  geography, 
say  they,  or  modern  history,  they  know 
nothing ;  and  modern  literature  they  never 

Many  thoughts  here  force  themselves 
upon  me.  Among  others,  fain  am  I  to 
confess  that  some  slight  tribute  is  due  to 
the  worth  of  the  priests.  Where  they  could 
give  to  the  poor,  the  writer  of  this  review 
believes,  they  freely  gave  of  what  they 
had.  But  now,  they  are  poor  indeed,  and 
rejected  of  men.  Still  their  influence  is 
great,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause their  hold  on  the  women  of  a  fami- 
ly is  still  great :  the  devout  and  simple- 
minded  women  of  the  family  still  give  lo 
their  church  and  priest — still  are  regular 
at  confession,  prayers,  and  Mass. 

The  searmi  reaaoD  o(  iheir  influence  is  , 
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this  :  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  come 
from  influential  families,  are,  in  fact,  bme 
nati.  In  Galicia,  and  the  North  of  Spain, 
the  poor,  and  very  oftentimes  the  unedu- 
cated, become  clergymen.  But  in  the  in- 
terior, and  in  the  South,  as  regards  the 
town  clergy,  most,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
/  are  well-born  ;  and  many  a  family  puts 
its  dullest  member  into  the  Church,  as  the 
dernier  ressort^  that  he  may  have  a  certain 
position  and  status  in  society.  In  the 
towns,  however,  the  clergy  are  generally 
selected  for  the  merits  of  their  education 
*  and  for  their  talents. 

Gladly  do  I  turn  from  this  first  part  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  merely  adding  a  tri- 
fling anecdote  which  I  heard  some  few 
months  since  in  tlie  best  educated  city  in 
Spain — the  only  city  where  one-half  of  the 
population  can  read  or  write.  A  Spanish 
woman  went  into  church  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore service,  to  inquire  who  would  be  the 
evening  preacher. 

"  El  chantrej^  was  the  answer.  This 
would  be  equivalent  in  English,  I  suppose, 
to  the  precentor. 

"  Que'  lo  oiga  su  abuela  "  ("  Let  his 
grandmother  hear  it  ")  was  the  answer,  as 
the  woman  swept  out  of  the  church. 

To  a  candid  mind  this  little  anecdote 
(a  "  good  story  ")  shows,  surely,  an  irrever- 
ence for  the  church  which  dismays  one,  on 
the  one  hand,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  real 
seeking  and  longing  for  that  which,  for  so 
many  hundred  years,  we  have  called,  with 
truth,  tha  good  news  of  God. 

How  bitterly  upon  English  ears  would 
have  fallen  the  words  with  which,  a  short 
time  since,  the  streets  of  my  town  were 
ringing — "  Our  Castelar  is  the  Saviour, 
the  Christ  of  1873  !"  One  can  only  say, 
as  one  hears  such  words,  that  one's  best 
hope  is  that  He  whom  they  crucify  may 
pray — as  we  doubt  not  He  does  pray  for 
them — "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  say."  Alas !  Caste- 
lar's  reign  over  these  people's  hearts  is 
short  indeed;  already  are  vague  rumors 
of  his  unpopularity,  and  of  "  Pi  y  Margall 
and  the  Cantonal  system,"  floating  about 
among  us,  though  perhaps  Spain  has 
known  no  more  liberal,  religious,  or  noble 
leader  than  Emilio  Castelar  ! 

{p)  Among  those  signs  by  which  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  may  be  known,  I 
mentioned,  in  the  second  place,  the  statis- 
tics of  church-going. 

Very  few  men,  as  a  rule,  attend  church. 


The  old  anecdote  of  Sydney  Smith  is  con- 
stantly recalled  to  one's  memory.  He 
preached,  we  have  heard,  upon  the  text 
"  O  that  men  would  therefore  praise  the 
Lord  for  His  goodness,"  when,  Sunday  af- 
ter Sunday,  his  quiet  village  church  was 
denuded  of  men.  And  in  Spain  the  em- 
phasis might  well,  and  with  reason,  be  laid 
upon  the  same  word — "  O  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord !" 

What  is  seen  in  the  churches  of  Spain — 
and  I  have  gone  to  her  country  parish 
churches  and  to  her  large  cathedrals — ^is 
this  :  the  bright  array  of  lights,  the  gaudy 
dresses  of  the  saints,  the  black,  white,  and 
embroidered  vestments  of  the  priests,  as  in 
solemn  silence  they  come  forth  to  kneel 
and  pray  before  the  altar  of  our  common 
God  and  Father.  What  is  not  seen  is  the 
bronzed  face  of  the  vine-dresser,  the  worn 
visage  of  the  artisan,  the  pale  face  of  the 
litterateur;  the  sailor,  the  soldier,  the 
bookseller,  the  tailor.  Where  are  they  ? 
They  are  not  here  ! 

What  is  heard  in  our  Spanish  churches 
is,  the  unintelligible  prayers  of  the  priests  ; 
the  ringing,  joyous,  inspiriting  clash  of  the 
music,  oftentimes  supplemented  with  the 
sweet  carol  of  birds  ;  the  deep  bass  of  the 
head  singer.  What  is  not  heard  is,  the  an- 
swer of  tften^'s  voices ;  what  is  not  heard  is, 
the  deep  "  Amen"  to  every  prayer.  "  No 
hay''  It  is  not  here  !  There  is  no  re- 
sponse from  the  men  !  They  are  away — 
at  the  Museo,  at  "  La  Libreria,"  at  the 
Casino— but  here,  "  no  hay'' 

In  Spanish  churches  you  simply  see 
and  hear  women — for  the  most  part  well- 
bred  women — kneeling  devoutly  upon  the 
rush-matting  of  the  church,  and  praying 
to  their  God  ;  I  must  say  praying,  to  all 
appearances,  most  fervently,  most  earnest- 
ly. I  have  seen  nothing  in  'Spain  of  that 
looking  round  and  back,  so  common  with 
ladies  in  England,  to  scan  every  person 
who  comes  into  the  church. 

It  is  said,  in  England,  that  one  out  of 
every  six  of  our  male  population  goes  to  a 
place  of  worship.  Here  we  have  no  places 
of  worship  save  those  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  I  fear  that  not  one  in  every 
twenty-five  enters  these  to  pray ! 

I  mentioned  as  the  two  last  signs  of  the 
decay  of  religious  faith,  the  transactions, 
however  small,  which  have  lately  taken 
place;  and  the  bookstalls  of  Republican 
Spain. 

Let  me  touch  upon  these  briefly,  and 
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then  enter  upon  the  causes  of  this  revolt 
against  religion,  and  the  speculation, 
Whither  does  it  tend  ? 

(<•).  If  it  has  more  than  once  been  as- 
serted, in  the  course  of  this  review  of  the 
state  of  religious  feeling  in  Spain,  that  the 
small  occurrences  •  of  daily  life,  and  the 
acts  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1873,  have  shown  and  are  daily 
bearing  witness  to  the  decay  of  religious 
faith  in  Spain,  these  assertions,  it  shall  now 
be  demonstrated,  are  not  made  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Enter  many  of  the  Government  ("  del 
Rey  ")  hospitals  in  Spain,  and  ask  whether 
there  is  any  religious  service,  apy  minis- 
trations of  clergy,  in  those  towns  where 
there  has  been  a  revolution — that  is,  where 
popular  feeling  obtained  for  a  while  the 
mastery — and  you  will  find  that  they  no 
longer  exist.  They  were  dismissed  during 
the  summer  revolution,  and  the  chapel  of 
tlie  hospital  is  closed ;  the  priest — an  insti- 
tution as  old  as  the  hospital  walls — no 
longer  lives  within  them,  or  attends  to  the 
sick  and  dying  among  its  inmates. 

Among  the  Foundling  Hospitals,  the 
Christian  rite  of  baptism  is  in  many 
cases  no  longer  administered ;  in  smaller 
hospitals,  or  homes,  you  will  find,  on  in- 
(juiry,  "  We  had  a  chapel,  but  have  none 
now  ;  the  clergy  lived  here,  but  now  only 
the  doctors  are  allowed  to  reside  on  the 
premises."  Go  to  many  of  the  churches 
of  S[)ain,  whose  walls,  once  richly  gilt  with 
the  paintings  of  her  great  sons,  attracted 
many  a  strange  traveller's  footsteps,  and 
mark  if  in  many  of  these  cases  they  are 
not  taken  away.  In  some  cases  they 
were  carried  to  a  place  of  safety  until  this 
tyranny  be  overpassed ;  in  a  still  greater 
number  they  were  rudely  torn  down  (I 
have  seen  some  literally  torn  in  the  opera, 
tion)  and  carried  off  to  the  Public  Library 
or  the  Afush^  and  thither  you  must  follow 
if  you  would  behold  them. 

Sundays  are  fearfully  desecrated.  If 
it  be  true,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  that 
where,  during  the  great  French  Revolu- 
tion, Sundays  were  abolished,  and  every 
day  of  the  seven  was  a  working  day — if  it 
be  true  that  the  abolishing  of  the  pre- 
scribed day  of  rest,  and  the  incessant 
strain  of  work  caused  by  it,  led  to  disease 
of  mind,  and  in  many  cases  lunacy,  one 
can  but  tremble  for  this  countr- 
seems  !►■**— wi  y  is  often  w 
FeB^if'A  \r  igno 
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Again,  the  aspect  of  the  Church  her- 
self is  wholly  stagnant.  With  her  42,000 
clergy,  whose  charge  are  fearfully  demora- 
lized, and,  in  the  interior,  utterly  ignorant, 
men  who  are  joyless,  religionless,  mind- 
less, one  looks  in  vain  for  tidings  of  the 
newly-endowed  home,  the  fresh  school 
walls,  the  congress,  or  the  midnight  mis- 
sion. These  are  not.  The  faded  dresses, 
and  in  many  cases  the  worn  and  sad  coun- 
tenances of  the  clergy,  too,  all  point,  not 
to  life,  but  to  a  slow  decay. 

In  the  interior,  the  frequent  interments 
without  religious  rites,  the  secular  and  pro- 
fane so-called  baptisms,  known  as  the 
"Civil  Funeral"  and  the  "Civil  Bap- 
tism "  ;  the  sight  of  the  priests,  oftentimes 
forced,  because  their  pecuniary  su])port 
has  been  taken  away,  or  at  least  is  no 
longer  paid  at  present  by  the  Government 
of  their  country  ;  the  indecent  behavior  of 
men,  very  often,  who  keep  their  hats  on 
as  the  procession  of  the  Host  files  by, — 
these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  signs  of  a 
deep-seated  hatred  to  the  religion  of  their 
forefatliers,  and  of  the  reaction  which  ha? 
set  in  with  the  Republic  against  the  Churcl" 
established  in  this  land. 

Petty,   in   some  cases,   have  been   tn? 
means  by  which  men  of  very  ultra  o]ii:- 
ions   have  shown  their  contempt   lo*  :  : 
"  Credo"  in  which  they  have  been  hrriu.  . 
up.     To  change  the  name  of  a  srret      :- 
cause  it  bore  a  Saint's  name:   ic    r.r^:.^t 
a  pillar  because  tiie  figure  of  l   Si:: 
sculptured  upon  it, — these  wer:  :::^v-. — 
of  Republican  Spain,  and  wer*.  -:.    •^'  - 
ever  be  repudiated  by  al!  h^  ti:t.   r.::. 
sons.     But  such  thin;.'*;  v.er-.. 

(^/).  And  if  the   '^'n^L    '':• 
versation  in  educat'r'.  J.c:;-    -:--' 
if  the  statistics   of  '..r-.:  -r-'.:i.: 
daily    events — trf::,:    irr:*:.- 
selves,  but  not  trrr ::..  -.  :r    v- ■ 
nection    with    'rz.*i     -ijiii^ — • 
and  bear  wit.v^v    :     .t"    :.: 
tion   with    r.-.tr:    CtZLu  :.■.:. 
lessnes'-.  s--:   ■Trj^.i:-.:        '     •  :.. 

gaudy  V.ri-:uL^  ::.■-  --..il. 

show  t.-.e  uiiut   ivAiar.-        •■•    ■  .  .    .. 

mav ''.av'.-  :;  :i!i:      -i.ii-'r  ..    ,. 
unheiiej",     :-"^'- 
kao^vH  os    ir.-n:. 
work'    in    n;     ••     T.; 
KiiniaTi     .ir:i  l 
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would  simply  be  to  r^; capitulate  the  titles 
of  the  works  of  all  the  modem  writers, 
French,  German,  English,  and  Spanish, 
of  the  various  schools  of  free  thought,  be- 
ginning, as  I  have  said,  with  the  works  of 
E.  Renan,  which  are  very  popular  here, 
in  Spanish  translations,  and  ending  with 
the  countless  little  works  of  the  modem 
Spanish  thinkers — oftentimes  mere  imita- 
tions of  the  F'rench  authors  and  schools 
— bearing  such  high-sounding  titles  as 
"  The  New  Religion  for  the  People,"  or 
"  The  Teaching  of  Natural  Religion  I" 

IL  The  writer  thinks  that  enough  has 
been  already  quoted  on  the  first  subject 
proposed  for  consideration,  and  passes  on 
to  consider  very  briefly  the  two  other  sub- 
jects, or  lines  of  thought,  proposed  at  the 
commencement,  in  connection  with  the 
great  subject  of  which  he  has  merely  en- 
deavored to  present  the  picture  as  exhibit- 
ed to  the  outsider. 

He  passes  on  therefore  to  ask.  To  what 
causes  is  the  present  state  of  religious  feel- 
ing due  ? 

The  present  state  of  religious  feeling 
in  Spain  then  is,  he  believes,  simply  a 
natural  reaction  from  the  excessively  tight 
reins  with  which  her  sons  were  held  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  late  Queen,  and,  of 
course,  long  before  the  accession  of  that 
sovereign.  We  all  know  that  the  starting 
back  of  the  bow  is  fierce,  sudden,  and 
often  self-destructive,  when  the  string  is 
suddenly  relaxed ;  and  that  in  proportion 
as  had  been  the  tightness  of  the  restraint, 
so  will  be  the  fierceness  of  the  recoil.  And 
so,  now  that  men  are  suddenly  freed,  by 
enactments  of  the  Republic,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  subscribing  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Established  Church  ;  now  that  liberty 
has  been  proclaimed  after  so  many  years 
of  slavery,  it  is  not  at  all,  the  writer  thinks, 
matter  for  wonder,  that  their  liberty  should 
for  a  while  be  utter  license  (as  it  certainly 
is).  The  wonder  would  be  if  such  were 
not  the  case. 

And,  secondly,  the  reaction  of  feeling 
against  the  Established  Church — for  we 
must  still  call  it  so — is  due  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  abuses  and  superstitions  which 
have  existed  in  that  Church.  When  rea- 
sonable men  are  compelled  to  belong  to  a 
society  whose  members  in  authority  pro- 
claim as  truths  doctrines  which  they  can- 
not accept  in  any  sense  as  true ;  when  they 
arc  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  what  they 


believe  to  be  gross  superstitions,  they  wiR^ 
and  in  patient,  indifferent  Spain  they  have 
for  a  while  given  a  silent  acquiescence; 
but  now,  men  travel,  men  read ;  education, 
though  ver}'  slowly,  is  spreading  even 
here ;  floods  of  books  come  in  from  France, 
Germany,  and  England ;  all  are  now  firee 
to  buy  and  read  them  ;  and  men  see  that 
they  have  been  blinded ;  that  the  whole 
truth  has  not  been  proclaimed  to  them; 
and  they  will  not,  in  so  vital  a  matter  as 
religion,  any  longer  be  trifled  wth.  With 
one  voice,  from  the  educated  artisan  to 
the  Chief  of  her  Republic,  the  educated 
sons  of  Spain  say,  "  We  will  be  free ;  we 
will  serve  God  as  our  hearts  tell  us,  and 
not  submit  the  reason  He  has  given  us  to 
the  thraldom  of  Church  decrees." 

And,  thirdly^  the  want  of  freedom  anc^ 
of  a  liberal  and  general  education  of  the 
clergy  of  this  land  has  been  one  fruitful 
cause  of  discontent.  Many  are  men  of 
education  and  culture,  but  not  by  any 
means  all ;  andf  as  a  rule,  they  are  too 
much  bound  down  by  subscription  to  this 
article,  and  that  decree,  to  have  any 
original  thought  or  research  for  them- 
selves ;  they  do  not  meet  the  doubts  and 
acknowledge  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  cast  their 
lot,  and  so  they  cannot  guide,  shape, 
and  direct  into  its  proper  channel  modern 
thought. 

\x\Ci,  fourthly,  the  Church  of  this  nation 
has  fallen  in  the  esteem  of  her  children  be- 
cause she  has  not,  as  other  Churches  have, 
sought  to  educate  the  masses  committed  to 
her  care ;  she  has  given  them  no  fresh 
light  of  knowledge,  and  they  cannot  un- 
derstand her  services,  these  poor,  unedu- 
cated masses ;  and  so,  receiving  little,  they 
— the  most  uneducated — though  still  afraid 
of,  and  full  of  awe  for  her  power,  do  not 
love  her  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  and,  not 
loving,  they  cannot  believe  in  her  beauty 
or  her  wisdom. 

And,  lastly,  the  revolt  against  the  reli- 
gion of  their  land  by  her  sons  may  be  as- 
signed to  this  fact :  that  nothing  which  is 
not  based  upon  perfect  truth  can  ever  ulti- 
mately prosper.  With  all  that  is  good  in 
her,  no  thoughtful  man  can  fail  to  see  how 
much  is  witiiheld  of  Divine  truth,  how 
much  is  supplied  of  human  invention  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Church.  No  warping  of  the  truth,  no  with- 
holding of  the  whole  message  of  God,  can 
prosper.     Such  is  one  moral  of  the  decay 
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of  religious  faith  among  the  thousands  of 
my  country  this  day  ! 

III.  But  it  is  time  to  draw  to  a  close  a 
paper  which  has  cost  the  writer  many 
months  of  research  and  observation,  but 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  has  never 
left  his  daily  path  of  duty  to  seek  his  ma- 
terials. He  has  merely  thrown  together, 
into  perhaps  a  somewhat  crude,  but,  he 
trusts,  intelligible  form,  the  result  of  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  country  from  which  he 
writes,  and  from  whose  sons,  of  every  shade 
of  religious  opinion,  he  has  received  un- 
mingled  kindness.  Our  third  line  of 
thought  was  this :  To  what  is  all  this  un- 
settlement  of  religious  belief  tending  ? 

The  writer  answers :  To  good.  To  the 
establishment  gf  a  purer,  truer,  more  light- 
ful  religion  in  this  land ;  a  religion  more 
Scriptural,  more  what  the  Spanish  people 
call  "  Evaft^elical"  ue.  Christian,  in  the 
broadest,  deepest,  widest  acceptation  of 
the  word.  Things,  as  they  are,  cannot  long 
remain.  Either  the  tight,  fierce  rein  must 
be  again  had  recourse  to — (that,  the  writer 
believes,  never  will,  or  can  be) — or,  as 
most  educated  men  think  and  say,  a  wave 
of  truer,  simpler,  broader  religion,  of  which 
this  surf  is  but  the  prelude,  will  sweep 
over  and  cleanse  this  land.  As  in  nature, 
so  in  things  divine,  things  religious  :  when 
the  storm  is  fiercest,  it  must  soon  be  over ; 
when  the  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is  ever 
nearest.  Man's  extremity  is  ever  God's 
greatest  o[)portunity.  How  often  in  the 
history  of  individuals  and  of  nations  has 
the  truth  of  these  trite  sayings  been  real- 
ized I — the  Renaissance  in  France,  the 
Reformation  in  England,  —  how  were 
these  heralded  in  ?  And  may  t-he  religious 
(lawn  of  suflfering,  restless,  aspiring  Spain, 
be  the  dawn  of  that  true  religion  and  use- 
ful learning  which  kindles  more  and  more 
into  the  perfect,  peaceful,  shining  day. 

A  short  comparison  between  the  state 
of  the  Church  of  this  land,  and  that  of  her 
Sister  Church  of  England,  shall,  in  con- 
clusion, be  offered. 

The  Churches  of  England  and  of  Spain 
are,  if  the  writer's  recollection  of  the  for- 
mer serves  him  in  good  stead,  both  of 
them  to  be  considered  as  sick  men,  and 
to  be  judged  of  accordingly.  But  there  is 
a  difference  in  sickness,  and  in  the  signs 
of  it :  a  difference  which,  by  practised  eyes, 
is  well  understood. 


In  the  sickness  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land I  see  all  the  signs  of  a  sick  man,  fret- 
ful, and  anxious,  and  dissatisfied,  and  rest- 
less, it  is  true — but,  still,  of  a  sick  man 
waking  up  to  life  again  from  the  long 
slumber  that  had  promised,  at  one  time, 
to  end  in  nothing  but  death.  In  the 
Church  of  England  I  see  life  :  life  in  her 
many  Missions;  life  in  her  schools  and 
churches,  rising  up  in  every  desolate  ham- 
let and  every  over-populated  outskirt  of 
her  large  towns ;  life  in  her  overflowing 
Congresses ;  life  in  the  keen  interest  with 
which  all  her  proceedings  are  canvassed 
and  criticised  by  the  public  press ;  life  m 
the  existence  of  unorthodox  ministers  with- 
in her  fold ;  life  in  her  many  religious  dis- 
sensions :  and,  where  life  is,  there  is  hope. 

In  her  Sister  Church  of  Spain  I  see  no 
signs  of  life.  Her  clergy  preach,  one  and 
all,  as  they  preached  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Her  chief  prayers  are  still  offered 
in  a  tongue  "  not  understanded  "  of  her 
sons  and  daughters — tlie  self-same  lack  of 
independence  and  of  originality  of  thought 
is,  as  of  old,  imposed  upon  her  ministers. 
Her  services  are  magnificent,  many  of  her 
churches  and  cathedrals  sublime ;  but  it  is- 
the  sublimity  of  a  grand  architecture,  it  is 
the  attraction  of  a  gorgeous  and  sensual 
ritual ;  there  is  spirited  music,  and  flashing, 
lights,  and  a  grand  appeal  to  the  senses. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  none  unorthodox  among ; 
her  ministers ;  but  it  is  all  too  possible,  as 
the  experience  of  past  ages  has  taught 
us,  "  Solitudinem  facere,  pacem  appel- 
lare." 

As  for  the  living  souls  outside  her 
churches ;  as  for  those  that  hunger  and 
thirst  for  Hope  and  Truth  and  Love  and 
Faith,  where  are  they  ?  ^^Aqni,  no  hay, 
seflor,  Aquiy  no  hayT  (*'  Here  they  are 
not  found — nay,  not  here.") 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  observe, 
it  may  be  true  that  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land there  is  a  vast  deal  of  mental  unrest, 
a  certain  amount  of  alienation  of  the 
masses  from  their  Church's  services;  but, 
be  it  remembered,  that  in  that  country 
both  clergy  and  statesmen  and  bishops 
are  making  gigantic  efforts — by  increased 
personal  zeal,  by  increased  manifestation 
of  love  for  the  masses,  by  the  measures  of 
educational  improvement  lately  promul- 
gated and  acted  upon  ;  by  the  fixed  deter- 
mination of  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
among  the  clergy  not  to  tighten  but  to 
loosen  the  reins,  not  to  make  narrower 
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but  to  make  broader  the  terms  of  com- 
munion with  their  Church;  by  the  in- 
creased education  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
better  acquaintance  with  modern  and  an- 
cient literature — by  all  these  means,  the 
writer  says,  the  Anglican  Communion  is 
making  visible  and  gigantic  efforts  to  re- 
cover its  lost  ground — ground  won  from 
it  during  the  repose  of  centuries. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land in  comparison  with  that  of  Spain, 
ever  must  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  do  not  enter  the 
doors  of  the  church  at  least  enter  the  doors 
of  the  chapel ;  and  that  those  who  are  not 
within  the  fold  of  England's  Established 
Church  are,  at  any  rate,  able  to  find  shelter 
within  the  fold  of  some  one  of  the  many 
of  her  Christian  communities;  whereas 
that  in  Spain  the  case  is  wholly  different. 
Here,  there  is  no  communion,  save  with 
the  ancient  Church  by  Law  Established. 
"  Leave  her,"  men  say.  "  Yes !  But  what 
then  ?"  It  is  the  question  of  many  an  un- 
easy soul  in  these  days,  and  in  this  coun- 
try :  "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  I  go  ?"     Leave 


the  Church's  one  fold,  and  you  have  left 
all :  all  the  light,  all  the  guide,  and  all  the 
shelter,  such  as  they  are !  Alone  you  pass 
out  into  the  great  darkness,  yea,  even  into 
a  darkness  that  may  be  felt ;  alone  must 
you  wander  upon  the  mountains,  seeking 
some  track  to  guide  your  weary  footsteps ; 
alone  you  must  lie  down,  as  the  shades  of 
your  last  long  night  draw  on — confused, 
bewildered,  baffled,  deserted,  and  in  pain. 
It  is  so.  He  who  leaves  the  "  one  fold  " 
in  Spain  has  "  no  place  to  flee  unto,  and 
no  man  "cares  for  his  soul."  In  his  read- 
ing, in  his  thought,  in  his  hope,  in  his 
prayer,  in  his  belief,  for  him  there  is  sim- 
ple, sheer,  utter  loneliness :  it  is  "  chacun 
pour  soi'*  in  everything.  That  the 
finale  of  that  proverb  may  also  be  true  of 
the  sons  of  Republican  Spain — who  have 
no  anchor,  sure  and  steadfast,  of  their 
souls — is  the  earnest  hope,  desire,  and 
expectation  of  the  writer  of  this  review ; 
that  if,  at  present,  it  must  be — and  it  must 
— "  chacun  pour  soi"  it  may  also  be  "  tf 
Dieu  pour  nous  tousT — Macmillan^s  Maga- 
zine. 
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Betwken  Aphra  Behn  and  Mrs.  Gaskell 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  indeed  the 
two  names  arc  only  mentioned  in  juxtapo- 
sition for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
very  remarkable  point  that  in  the  incep- 
tion and  culmination  of  the  modern  novel, 
woman  has  borne  even  a  more  prominent 
part  than  man.  Objectionable  as  are  the 
pictures  of  life  which  the  first-mentioned 
author  has  left  us,  it  is  significant  that  her 
writing  stands  out  sharp  and  clear  from 
the  mass  of  contemporary  compositions. 
That  peculiar  truthfulness,  or  vraisembia- 
bieness,  which  the  female  intellect  seems 
to  be  most  successful  in  producing,  be- 
longed to  her.  And  though  her  novels 
and  those  of  her  immediate  successor  and 
imitator  are  largely  of  that  class  in  which 
"  the  male  characters  are  in  the  highest 
degree  licentious,  and  the  females  as  im- 
passioned as  the  Saracen  princesses  in  the 
Spanish  romances  of  chivalry,"  there  is 
still  sufficient  individuality  about  them  to 
earn  for  Mrs.  Behn  the  position  of  the  first 
writer  of  modern  fiction  of  any  note. 
From  her  age  to  the  present  the  tide  of 
imaginative  writing  has  rapidly  progress- 
ed, gathering  strength  with  all  the  move- 


ments of  practical  science,  which  have 
not  been  without  influence  or  moulding 
power  upon  it.  It  would  form  a  curious, 
if  almost  impossible,  speculation  whether 
on  the  whole  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
novel  has  been  to  the  service  or  to  the 
detriment  of  humanity.  Undoubtedly, 
that  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  for 
which  Milton  earnestly  wrought,  has  been 
of  essential  benefit  when  looked  at  in  its 
broadest  effects;  but  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  rills  of  impurity  which  have 
flowed  from  the  mighty  stream,  we  see 
that  the  blessing  has  been  far  from  unal- 
loyed. How  much  there  has  been,  nay, 
is  there  now,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
which  might  well  be  spared !  Fortu- 
nately, Lethe  is  a  good  deep  river,  and 
we  can  drink  in  its  waters  forgetfulness 
and  oblivion  to  all  that  is  unworthy  in  lit- 
erature, if  we  cannot  entirely  blot  it  out 
of  existence  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding 
generations. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  a  position  from 
which  none  will  desire  to  force  •  us,*  that 
the  novel  will  always  retain  its  place,  and 
that  one  of  considerable  importance,  as 
long  as  literature  itself  lasts.     The  news- 
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paper  may  eventually  prove  a  formidable 
competitor  with  it  amongst  certain  classes 
of  the  community,  if  changes  which  have 
apparently  been  impending  in  its  con- 
struction recently  are  matured,  but  it  can 
never  entirely  supersede  the  charm  of  fic- 
tion. The  novel,  having  for  its  basis  alle- 
gorical representation,  which  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  been  the  greatest  teacher  in 
the  universe,  will  have  assured  to  it  an  in- 
fluence beyond  the  possibility  of  decay. 
Subject  to  modification  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  and  demands  of  successive 
epochs,  we  may  expect  it  to  be;  it  might 
even  merge  again  into  some  form  of  the 
drama,  from  which  it  originally  sprang ; 
but,  as  a  fact,  it  will  remain,  and  one  to 
be  considered  in  any  estimate  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral forces  of  the  time.  At  the  present  day 
the  novel  stands  higher  in  purity  than  it 
ever  did ;  as  regards  quality,  too,  the 
most  illustrious  names  which  are  to  be 
found  in  its  annals  are  those  which  have 
shed  splendor  over  the  past  fifty  years. 
Ease  of  reproduction,  of  course,  has  let  in 
afj^irants  whose  work  is  of  inferior  mark; 
but  with  the  greater  good  in  this  matter, 
as  in  all  others,  we  must  be  content  to  en- 
dure the  lesser  evil.  And  here  arises  the 
value  of  the  critic — viz.  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculty  of  eclecticism,  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
AVith  the  spread  of  a  healthier  and  sound- 
er criticism  we  may  expect  a  substantial 
improvement  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
art  of  fiction. 

The  career  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  whose 
works,  in  the  course  of  their  issue,  proba- 
bly delighted  as  numerous  a  body  of  read- 
ers as  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  mod- 
ern author  (with  one  or  two  well-known 
exceptions),  was  diversified  by  little  inci- 
dent of  a  striking  character.  Indeed, 
were  it  not  for  a  few  facts  which  we  are 
privileged  to  make  known,  her  biography 
in  all  its  essential  features  could  be  writ- 
ten in  a  few  sentences.  Her  life  was  one 
of  those  which  furnish  the  best  evidence 
that  woman  is  frequently  fitted  to  accom- 
plish greater  work  than  that  which  is  usu- 
ally assigned  to  her  sex;  while  at  the 
same  time  Mrs.  Gaskell  lacked  none  of 
those  virtues  which  make  home  "the 
earthly  paradise."  We  have  had  several 
illustrious  examples  of  women  who  never 
allowed  their    literary    work    to    trench 


upon  their  domestic  duties,  conspicuous 
amongst  these  being  the  late  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  and  to  the  number  must  be  added 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  No  matter  how  eager  she 
was  to  complete  ventures  which  she  had 
in  hand,  and  which,  as  literary  oflfepring 
always  are,  were  exceedingly  dear  to  her, 
it  is  interesting  to  know  that  she  was 
much  prouder  of  ruling  her  household 
well,  which  she  did  in  the  most  admirable 
manner,  than  of  all  that  she  did  in  those 
writings  which  have  made  her  name  so 
justly  popular.  It  is  said  that  she  had  a 
peculiar  tact  in  training  her  servants — a 
matter  which  baffles  too  many  of  our  di- 
rectors of  households,  and  in  which  the 
practical  advice  of  such  a  woman  would 
have  been  of  the  most  eminent  service. 
But 'even  a  cursory  perusal  of  her  works 
will  show  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  must  have 
deeply  studied  most  of  the  questions 
affecting  her  sex,  that  of  female  labor  be- 
ing perhaps  the  most  paramount.  Her 
sympathies  were  quick  and  ready ;  and 
from  the  peculiar  position  in  which  she 
was  placed  and  the  persons  amongst 
whom  she  moved,  she  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  toiling,  suffering  operatives  of  the 
North  of  England.  Scene  after  scene  in 
her  novels  demonstrate  that  it  was  no 
superficial  knowledge  she  gained,  or  was 
content  to  make  use  of,  in  her  study  of 
operative  and  other  life.  The  keenest  an- 
guish such  a  nature  as  hers  could  feel 
would  arise  from  the  fact  she  could  do  so 
little  in  the  way  of  actual  ameUoration  of 
the  condition  of  the  factory  girls  she  saw 
dying  around  her.  Except  by  the  aid  of 
personal  observation,  no  adequate  idea 
could  be  formed  of  the  disastrous  nature 
of  the  daily  life  of  what  are  called  "  mill 
hands"  in  the  North  of  England,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
and  through  many  of  its  earlier  years. 
It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  to  beheve 
that  men  are  far  from  having  done  all 
that  lies  in  their  power  yet  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  operatives  what  it 
should  be ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
owing  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell and  others  imbued  with  the  same  spi- 
rit, a  very  great  and  praiseworthy  reform 
has  been  accomplished.  In  addition,  also, 
to  this  physical  improvement,  which  lafter 
all  is  only  one  branch  of  a  great  question, 
there  has  been  a  greater  rapprochement 
between  employers   and  employed  than 
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was  formerly  the  case.  To  this  end  the 
mental  labors  of  the  author  of  Mary 
Barton  must  have  largely  conduced  in  an 
indirect  manner.  She  was  able  to  write 
somewhat  authoritatively  from  the  convic- 
tion that  she  had  conscientiously  studied 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  sorrows 
of  the  poor  workpeople  she  knew ;  the 
too  often  arrogant  bearing  of  the  masters 
she  had  ample  opportunities  for  studying ; 
and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  both  ways 
she  was  most  successful  in  turning  to  ac- 
count. If,  occasionally,  her  sympatliies 
seem  to  lean  to  one  side,  we  can  on  the 
other  hand  never  charge  her  with  unfair- 
ness in  omitting  to  state  the  arguments  on 
the  other.  While  alive  with  sympathy, 
her  books  are  at  the  same  time  models  of 
candor  and  judgment. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  was  born  in  1822,  and 
died  in  1865,  having  in  her  short  life  ac- 
complished a  great  amount  of  work,  most 
of  which  is  calculated  to  stand  successful- 
ly the  test  of  time.  Her  father  was  Mr. 
William  Stevenson,  who  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Antiual  Biography  and  Obituary  for 
1830  as  "  a  man  remarkable  for  the  stores 
of  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  and  for 
the  modesty  and  simplicity  by  which  his 
rare  attainments  were  concealed."  These 
excellent  qualities  descended,  in  a  very 
marked  degree,  to  his  daughter.  But  it 
was  not  alone  on  the  father's  side  that  in- 
tellect was  exhibited,  for  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
mother  was  a  Miss  Holland,  of  Sandle- 
bridge,  Cheshire — an  aunt  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Holland.  Amongst  other  charac- 
teristics of  the  novelist  was  this,  that  she 
was  remarkably  sensitive  to  blame,  caring 
comparatively  little  for  praise.  She  gene- 
rally went  abroad  when  a  new  work  of 
hers  was  about  to  appear,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  criti- 
cisms which  should  be  passed  upon  it. 
Her  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  in 
William  Howitt's  Visits  to  Retnarkable 
Places,  It  appears  that  on  seeing  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  original  production  of 
that  work,  she  wrote  an  account  of  Clop- 
ton  Hall,  which  immediately  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  was  spoken  of 
as  a  graphic  paper,  exhibiting  great  pow- 
ers of  description  ;  the  reception  this  arti- 
cle met  with  gave  an  impetus  to  her  de- 
sire for  literary  work,  and  from  that  time 
forward  her  pen  was  never  idle.  The 
beautiful  lines  written  by  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  "  To  the  Author  of  Mary  Bar- 


ton^  will  not  be  forgotten.  They  appear 
in  his  Last  Fruit  off  an  Old  Tree,  and  are 
a  genuine  tribute  from  one  worker  in 
literature  to  another.  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
married  to  a  kindred  and  sympathetic  spi- 
rit, a  Unitarian  minister  of  Hteraiy  attain- 
ments, still  resident  in  the  great  centre  of 
business  activity  in  which  she  spent  so 
many  years  of  her  life. 

In  attempting  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  the  works  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  it  will  be 
only  just  to  her  powers  to  take  up  those 
novels  which  mark  off  certain  epochs  in 
her  literary  career — no  author  having  yet 
written  whose  work  did  not  exhibit  at  va- 
rious stages  the  influence  of  personal  ex- 
perience. As  years  pass  by,  those  things 
which  seemed  of  moment  to  a  writer 
when  in  the  flush  of  youth  fall  into  com- 
parative insignificance,  whilst  those  for 
which  a  carelessness,  or  even  mild  con- 
tempt, was  cherished  come  to  the  front, 
and  are  seen  to  be  invested  with  an  im- 
portance which  at  one  time  would  have 
been  inconceivable.  Take  the  work  of 
any  man  of  first-rate  genius.  That  of  the 
early  stage  will  be  remarkable  for  rediA- 
dancy  of  color,  that  is,  the  flower  of  tal- 
ent; look  at  the  later,  and  whilst  it  shall 
not  have  lost  the  old  fire  and  passion,  it 
will  be  powerfully  quiet.  Genius  will 
have  matured,  and  its  culminating  beauty 
will  be  perceived  in  rich  ripe  fruit.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  such  growth  and 
fruition,  and  we  are  not  of  those  who  are 
discontented  with  the  first  stage  when  we 
have  reached  the  second.  With  infinite  ten- 
derness we  can  sometimes  turn  back  to  the 
early  wealth  of  genius  which  we  have  ad- 
mired, and  can  find  more  satisfaction  in 
the  comparison  and  enjoyment  of  the  two 
styles  than  we  should  ever  have  enjoyed 
had  there  been  the  same  level  field  of 
excellence  always  off*ered  to  us.  The 
charge  of  crudity  we  can  condone  when 
the  gifts  of  the  writer  are  undoubted. 
We  know  that  when  he  has  time  to  ma- 
ture, he  will  emerge  from  the  defective 
condition  in  which  he  lies ;  his  wings  will 
become  stronger  gradually,  and  we  shall 
not  be  disappointed  in  the  expectations 
which  we  have  cherished.  Sad,  indeed, 
should  we  be  to  lose  the  first  works  of 
those  brilliant  authors  whose  genius  has 
illumined  again  and  again  the  dark  pe- 
riods of  our  national  literature. 

The  several  stages  of  our  author's  ca- 
reer may  be  said  to  be  marked  by  three 
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of  her  works,  though  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion in  her  case  are  not  so  apparent  as  in 
most  writers ;  for  she  appears  in  her  first 
widely-known   work  to  have   attained   a 
power  of  expression  very  rarely  witnessed 
in  the  maturest  efforts  of  those  of  her  or- 
der.    Still,   were  we   expected  to  define 
clearly  the   various  stages     of    progress 
which  she  has  attained — or  rather  to  note 
the  influence  of  time  in  ripening  her  gifts 
— we  should  direct  attention  to  the  first, 
the  middle,  and  the  final  stage  of  her  ge- 
nius— into   each   of  which    divisions   we 
should  be  able,  we  imagine,  to  classify  her 
work.     Tlie  novel  which  first  fixed  public 
attention,  and  which  belongs  to  the  first 
stage,    was  Mary  Barton;     that    which 
marks  the  second  is  Sylvia^ s  Loiters  ;  and 
that  illustrative  of  the  third  is  Wives  and 
Daughters,     Each  of  these  works  presents 
considerable   points   of   difference,   while 
they  are  all  at  the  same  time  stamped  by 
the  genuine  impress  of  genius.     Several 
others  could  be  cited,  which  for  particular 
qualities  may  even  be  superior  to   those 
named;    but   they   do   not  so   decisively 
show  Mrs.  Gaskell  at  her  best,  or  her  pen 
animated    by   the   varied  charms   which 
these  books  individually  and  indisputably 
discover.      The  charge   has   been   made 
that  Mrs.  Gaskell  was  but  a  member  of 
"  that  school  of  novelists  which  her  friend 
Charlotte  Bronte  inaugurated ;"  but  after  a 
careful  study,  and  possessing  a  somewhat 
intimate   acquaintance   with    all  that  the 
two  have  accomplished,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  charge  appears  to  us  to  have 
no  foundation.     In  fact,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable difference  in  method,  as  there  was  a 
considerable  difference  in  gifts,  between  the 
two.     The  only  grounds  for  the  compari- 
son which  has  been  made  are  these — that 
the  two  have  successfully  dealt  with  certain 
phases  of  Northern  English  life,  and  that 
both,  perhaps,  have  been  most  successful 
in    their  delineation  of  female  character. 
These  are  the  ostensible  grounds  assigned. 
But    note     the    differences.       Charlotte 
Bronte,  ^^'hile  possessing,  undoubtedly  we 
think,   the    greater    genius,  exhibited    a 
much  narrower  range  than  Mrs.  Gaskell. 
Such   characters  as  have  established  the 
fame  of  the  former  are  but  few  in  number, 
though  they  stand  out  from   the   canvas 
with  a  Rembrandt-like  effect,  compelling 
one  to  own  that  we  are  conversing  with 
real  flesh  and  blood — heroes  and  heroines 
drawn  because  of  the  circulation  of  their 


own  blood,  and  not  for  the  "  circulation'* 
of  the  libraries  alone.  This  is  the  quality 
which  made  the  slight,  pale  country  girl 
famous  almost  against  her  will.  Again : 
her  men  are  as  powerful  as  her  women — 
at  least  in  most  cases  this  is  so ;  so  that  it 
is  not  just  to  assert  that  she  is  principally 
distinguished  for  her  portraiture  of  her 
own  sex.  But  that  quality  which  chiefly 
marks  her  off  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  her  in- 
tensity, and  any  one  reading  her  various 
enthralling  books  will  acknowledge  that 
this  is  unmistakeable.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  too, 
is  realistic  and  intense  to  a  great  degree ; 
but  this  quality,  which  seems  reserved  for 
almost  the  very  highest  kinds  of  genius  in 
its  fullest  manifestation,  is  veiled  in  her  by 
a  general  excellence  which  the  other  did 
not  possess.  The  modes  of  life  pursued 
by  the  two  may  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  development  of  their  talent.  The 
author  of  'yane  Eyre^  far  away  on  those 
melancholy  Yorkshire  moors,  asked  for 
nothing  but  solitude,  save  that  dozen  or 
score  of  characters  with  whom  she  acquir- 
ed close  fellowship,  and  whom  she  has 
rendered  immortal.  She  individualized 
even  the  very  stones  and  the  trees  about 
her.  Mrs.  Gaskell,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  a  much  wider  vision.  Having, 
indubitably,  by  nature,  a  great  faculty  of 
reading  human  character,  her  canvas  was 
necessarily  more  crowded  than  that  of 
her  friend,  and  frequently  she  was  unable 
to  arrest  herself  and  complete  her  indivi- 
dual sketches  with  the  same  minuteness. 
In  individualization,  she  was  confessedly 
Charlotte  Bronte's  inferior,  as  she  also 
was  George  Eliot's,  and  for  that  reason  a 
higher  position  must  be  accorded  to  those 
writers ;  but  in  grouping  she  was  inferior 
to  neither,  and  there  are  sketches  of  life  in 
her  books  which  for  fulness  and  variety  of 
detail  are  almost  unrivalled. 

Turning  to  the  works  themselves,  let  us 
take  up  for  a  little  while  Mary  Barton^  the 
volume  by  which  our  author  first  became 
distinguished.  It  is  a  picture  of  Manches- 
ter life,  as  its  title-page  states,  and  never 
in  the  whole  range  of  novels  founded  so 
closely  upon  fact  as  this,  has  the  story 
been  made  more  realizable  to  the  reader. 
One  would  think  that  it  was  well  nigh  im- 
possible for  the  grinders  of  the  poor  to 
read  the  opening  chapters  of  this  story, 
and  still  go  on  heaping  up  their  gains, 
while  they  cared  little  whether  those  who 
were  instrumental  in  their  accumulation 
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perished  by  the  roadside.  The  workman's 
side  of  the  labor  question  was  never  more 
forcibly  depicted  than  in  the  following 
passages,  which  during  the  last  fifty  years 
have  now  and  again  been  the  inarticulate 
cry  of  thousands  who  lacked  the  power  of 
uttering  definite  and  appropriate  language : 
"  At  all  times  it  is  a  bewildering  thing  to 
the  poor  weaver  to  see  his  employer  remov- 
ing from  house  to  house,  each  one  grander 
than  the  last,  till  he  ends  in  building  one 
more  magnificent  than  all,  or  withdrawing 
his  money  from  the  concern,  or  sell  his 
mill,  to  buy  an  estate  in  the  country,  while 
all  the  time  the  weaver,  who  thinks  he 
and  his  fellows  are  the  real  makers  of  this 
wealth,  is  struggling  on  for  bread  for  his 
children,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  low- 
ered wages,  short  hours,  fewer  hands  em- 
ployed, &c.  And  when  he  knows  trade  is 
bad,  and  could  understand  (at  least  par- 
tially) that  there  are  not  buyers  enough  in 
the  market  to  purchase  the  goods  already 
made,  and  consequently  that  there  is  no 
demand  for  more  ;  when  he  would  bear 
and  endure  much  without  complaining, 
could  he  also  see  that  his  employers  were 
bearing  their  share;  he  is,  I  say,  bewildered, 
and  (to  use  his  own  word),  aggravated,  to 
see  that  all  goes  on  just  as  usual  with  the 
mill-owners.  Large  houses  are  still  occu- 
pied, while  spinners'  and  weavers'  cottages 
stand  empty,  because  the  families  which 
once  filled  them  are  obliged  to  live  in 
rooms  or  cellars.  Carriages  still  roll 
along  the  streets,  concerts  are  still  crowded 
by  subscribers,  the  shops  for  expensive 
luxuries  still  find  daily  customers,  while  the 
workman  loiters  away  his  unemployed 
time  in  watching  these  things,  and  think- 
ing of  the  pale,  uncomplaining  wife  at 
home,  and  the  wailing  children  asking  in 
vain  for  enough  of  food — of  the  sinking 
health,  of  the  dying  life  of  those  near  and 
dear  to  him.  The  contrast  is  too  great." 
Of  course,  while  there  is  much  truth  in 
this  presentment  of  the  case  of  the  work- 
man, Mrs.  Gaskell  is  too  conscientious  to 
hide  the  fact  that  the  other  side  might  be 
somewhat  less  harshly  stated.  But  the 
arguments  she  employed  were  those  felt 
by  John  IJarton ;  and  can  we  wonder  at 
his  querulousness  when  we  follow  the 
story,  and  learn  that  his  mother  died  from 
absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  that  his  only  son,  the  apple  of  his 
eye,  who  could  only  be  kept  alive  by  the 
very    best    nourishment,   also   became   a 


corpse  through  starvation  ?  It  is  the  po- 
sition of  Barton,  and  such  as  he,  towards 
the  upper  classes,  their  employers,  which 
Mrs.  Gaskell  set  herself  to  place  before 
the  world  in  this  story  to  which  we  are 
referring.  P^-ery  page  teems  with  evi- 
dence of  the  close  knowledge  the  author 
had  acquired  of  her  topic ;  and  the  tragic 
history  related  is  almost  sufficient  to  blind 
us  to  the  merit  of  the  book,  when  regarded 
as  a  purely  literary  effort.  From  page  to 
page  of  the  narrative  we  are  hurried  on, 
now  getting  glimpses  of  a* poverty-stricken 
hovel,  and  now  being  introduced  to  the 
mansions  of  the  millionaires ;  again  being 
treated  to  a  glowing  description  of  a  mill 
on  fire.  The  story  is  too  sad  a  one  to 
write,  except  by  a  noble,  large-hearted 
woman — one  in  whom  the  fire  of  benevo- 
lence has  been  kindled  by  the  Divine. 
Such  a  being  it  is  who  has  penned  it,  and 
thereby  testified  for  ever  her  love  for  suf- 
fering, toiling  humanity.  And  after  all 
that  she  must  have  seen  of  the  degradation 
and  loathsomeness  attaching  to  many  of 
those  whose  life-stories  she  must  have 
probed,  it  is  cheering  to  hear  her  say  as 
she  does  of  those  who  are  frequently 
termed  the  "  dregs"  of  society  ; — **  There 
was  faith  such  as  the  rich  can  never  ima- 
gine on  earth :  there  was  love  strong  as 
death  ;  and  self-denial  among  rude,  coarse 
men,  akin  to  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
most  glorious  deed.  The  vices  of  the 
poor  sometimes  astound  us  here;  but 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made 
known,  their  virtues  will  astound  us  in  far 
greater  degree."  We  should  not  be  loth 
to  dwell  long  amid  the  lights  (of  which, 
however,  there  are  few)  and  the  shadows 
of  this  book,  which  was  fraught  with  an 
interest  rarely  paralleled  in  fiction  The 
poor  have  here  their  interpreter.  She 
stands  and  pours  forth  the  tale  of  their 
sufterings  into  the  ear  of  the  rich.  That 
ear,  which  had  hitherto  been  almost  closed 
to  the  story,  must  perforce  open  now  when 
one  appeals  to  it  who  has  power  to  deKver 
the  message  with  which  she  is  charged. 
It  may  be  painful  to  read  the  record,  but 
it  should  be  done.  We  must  follow  John 
Barton  in  all  his  wanderings.  How  gra- 
phically are  his  experiences  in  London 
told,  and  what  a  genuine  piece  of  art  that 
is  where  the  author  describes  him  as  calling 
at  a  cottage  with  his  baby,  asking  for  food, 
as  it  is  nearly  "  clemmed,"  and  being 
afraid   that   his   request  will  be  refused ! 
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But  the  woman  was  tender,  and  as  she 
hung  down  her  head  and  unlocked  a 
drawer  in  the  dresser  Barton  had  evidence 
why  she  could  not  fail  to  be  kind  to  the 
child.  "  I  were  sorry  to  be  prying,"  he 
says,  "  but  I  could  na*  help  seeing  in  that 
drawer  some  little  child's  clothes  all  strewed 
wi'  lavender,  and  lying  by  'em  a  little 
whip  an'  a  broken  rattle.  1  began  to  have 
an  insight  into  that  woman's  heart  then." 
The  character  of  Mary  Barton  is  well 
drawn.  She  is  never  insipid,  sometimes 
wayward  and  impulsive,  but  always  love- 
able,  even  when  she  is  half  drawn  away  by 
Mr.  Carson,  while  another  is  loving  her 
deeply  and  tenderly.  The  manufacturer, 
too,  is  typical,  in  his  semi-gentility  and 
coldness.  Passion,  except  as  regards  the 
feeling  he  appears  to  cherish  for  Mary 
Barton,  is  foreign  to  his  nature.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  with  Barton,  till 
he  became  a  Chartist,  a  Communist,  "  and 
all  that  is  commonly  called  wild  ^and 
visionary."  Then  arose  combination  on 
both  sides — masters  and  men— and  each 
began  to  take  measures  of  their  own,  in- 
stead of  trying  to  approximate  their  views 
to  those  of  their  opponents,  thereby  having 
some  cliance  of  an  amicable  arrangement 
of  their  differences.  The  book  deals  with 
exactly  similar  circumstances  to  those 
which  we  have  again  and  again  seen  re- 
ported recently  in  connection  with  various 
trade  strikes.  The  result,  however,  in  this 
case  was  one  the  hke  of  which  we  trust  to 
see  no  repetition,  even  as  we  would  labor 
to  banish  tlic  differences  between  masters 
and  men  altogether  from  our  shores.  For 
what  is  it  but  a  reflection  on  human  nature 
when  commercial  matters  are  allowed  to 
breed  strife,  and  finally — though  very  rarely 
we  are  glad  to  think — bloodshed  ?  Surely 
the  intelligence  of  which  we  boast  should 
be  sufficient  to  adjust  relations,  whenever 
they  become  strained,  between  various 
classes  of  men. 

In  the  instance  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has 
recorded,  no  understanding  could  be  ar- 
rived at,  and  the  consequence  was,  the 
commission  of  a  crime  which,  together 
with  its  surroundings  and  concomitant  in- 
cidents, gives  to  the  narrative  its  thrilling 
character.  The  men  bound  themselves  by 
a  terrible  oath  ;  a  number  of  pieces  of  pa- 
per, one  of  which  was  marked,  was  put 
into  a  hat  and  shuffled  together.  The  gas 
was  extinguished,  and  each  drew  out  a 
paper.     The  one  which  John  Barton  drew 


committed  him  to  the  lot  of  the  assassin  ! 
Those  who  have  read  the  story  will  never 
forget  the  impression  produced  by  the 
chapters  devoted  to  this  tragedy ;  and 
those  who  have  not  read  it  should  do  so 
at  once.  We  get  here  some  insight  also 
into  the  sufferings  of  the  rich,  when  we 
behold  old  Mr.  Carson  standing  over  the 
murdered  remains  of  his  only  son.  We 
gather,  too,  what  the  strength  of  revenge 
is  when  the  manufacturer,  reminding  the 
officer  of  justice  that  he  is  very  rich,  says, 
"  Well,  sir,  half,  nay,  if  necessary,  the  whole 
of  my  fortune,  I  will  give  to  have  the 
murderer  brought  to  the  gallows."  He 
will  know  no  rest  while  the  assassin  lives. 
Truly,  the  story  seems  surcharged  with 
misery,  and  the  mind  is  agonized  during 
its  perusal  to  its  utmost  tension.  There  is 
little  in  English  novels  surpassing  in  force 
the  trial  scene  of  Mary  Barton's  lover  for 
the  murder  of  which  he  was  innocent. 
The  author  here  has  risen  to  the  true  dra- 
matic height  in  her  delineation.  We  are 
made  to  feel  almost  as  though  we  were 
actual  spectators  of  the  trial,  and  witnesses 
of  the  anguish  of  Mary  as  she  comes 
forward  to  give  evidence  ;  and  of  whom  it 
is  said,  "  that  her  look,  and  indeed  her 
whole  face,  was  more  like  the  well-known 
engraving  from  Guido's  picture  of*  Beatrice 
Cenci '  than  anything  else"  which  could  be 
given  for  a  comparison.  One  who  saw  it 
says,  **  that  her  countenance  haunted  him, 
like  the  remembrance  of  some  wild  sad 
melody  heard  in  childhood ;  that  it  would 
perpetually  recur  with  its  mute  imploring 
agony."  The  whole  picture  seems  to  us 
superior  in  its  realism  to  that  wherein  an- 
other gifted  female  novelist  has  narrated 
the  trial  of  Hetty  Sorrel  for  the  murder  of 
her  child.  What  a  grand  character  does 
this  poor  country  girl  become  after  her 
baptism  of  fire !  Compare  the  vapid  sen- 
timentalities which  are  flung  about  the 
lives  of  heroines  in  the  generality  of  novels 
with  the  career  of  this  long-tried  Mary 
Barton,  and  note  how  they  miserably  fail 
as  representations  of  human  nature,  with 
all  its  heritage  of  passion  and  suffering. 
But,  besides  the  character  of  Mary,  there 
are  several  psychological  studies  of  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  volume;  notably, 
that  of  Mr.  Carson,  senior,  whom  we  have 
seen  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  his  son's 
murderer.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  here  wielded 
a  masterly  pencil,  and  we  follow  the  mill- 
owner's  career  in  most  artistic  gradations 
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till  we  see  him,  not  only  ultimately  saved 
from  his  intense  anger,  but  recovered  to 
be  of  great  service  to  the  classes  whom 
he  had  before  oppressed.  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  there  is  scarcely  any  joyous- 
ness  in  the  book  till  we  come  to  the  last 
chapter;  and  as  the  story  opens  with  chil- 
dren at  its  very  commencement,  so  it  in- 
troduces us  to  them  at  its  very  close.  In 
the  one  case,  however,  they  are  in  the 
gloom  of  adversity,  whilst  in  the  other  we 
obtain  the  last  glimpse  of  Mary  as  an  emi- 
grant living  in  the  American  forests  with 
her  husband  and  son.  The  sublimation  of 
her  spirit  had  been  a  long  task — at  one 
time  it  appeared  as  though  it  could  never 
be  attained  ;  but  it  is  the  Almighty  who 
says  that  light  shall  succeed  to  darkness, 
and  it  is  he  alone  who  has  the  power  to 
accomplish  the  change. 

Such  is  the  novel  by  which  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  first  largely  gained  the  public  ear ; 
and  whilst  from  the  barest  outline  of  the 
plot  we  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehend- 
ing why  it  should  have  secured  general 
popularity,  so,  on  a  study  of  the  book  it- 
self, we  shall  not  be  astonished  that  it  has 
almost  passed  into  a  classic.  In  regard 
ing  it  as  an  example  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  first 
stage,  we  should  say  that  it  exhibits,  first, 
force  ;  secondly,  truthfulness ;  and  thirdly, 
concentrativeness.  Yet  let  it  not  be 
understood  that  these  qualities  are  absent 
from  any  other  work  of  the  author;  the 
fact  being  simply  that,  though  they  may 
not  be  so  apparent  individually  in  the 
later  novels,  it  is  because  they  are  attend- 
ed by  other  graces  of  composition.  The 
examples  we  have  already  cited  from  Mary 
Barton  will  demonstrate  the  first  quality, 
that  of  force  or  power ;  as  regards  the 
second,  in  her  construction  of  the  work  the 
author  has  not  suffered  herself  to  be  bound 
by  the  canons  then  in  vogue  as  to  the 
writing  of  novels.  She  has  dared  to  throw 
off  the  trammels,  and  challenged  the  read- 
ing world  with  a  story  which  in  the  hands 
of  a  tyro  would  have  been  blurred  in  many 
of  its  incidents,  tampered  with  in  some  of 
its  characters,  and  probably  made  alto- 
gether to  result  in  a  complete  fiasco.  Per- 
fection is  found  neither  with  the  rich  nor 
the  poor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other; 
but  wrong  is  never  suffered  to  appear 
under  false  colors.  About  its  true  de- 
signation, aspect,  and  final  arraignment 
we  are  allowed  to  make  no  mistake.  The 
way  of  the  world  in  conniving  so  that  "  of- 


fence*s  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice" 
meets  with  no  approval  from  her ;  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  the  poor  allowed  to 
suppose  that  their  poverty  or  wrongs  are 
to   absolve   them  from  the  exhibition  of 
those  virtues  which  should  be  common  to 
humanity.     Yet,  rigid  moralist  as  she  is, 
the  woman's  heart  of  sympathy  for  aught 
that   is   unfortunate   or   miserable   throbs 
through   all   the  words   she   has  penned. 
And  probably  that  is  another  reason  why 
the  book  cannot  be  easily  laid  aside  by 
any  who  are   interested  in  the  psycholo- 
gical  dissection   of    their    species.      The 
quality  of  concentrativeness  we  have  men- 
tioned,  though    apparently   trenching  on 
that  of  force,  is  really  a  different  quality 
altogether  when  speaking  of  Mrs.  Gaskell 
as  a  writer.     The  force  refers  more  to  the 
qualities  of  the  author  herself  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  thoughts ;  the  concentra- 
tiveness  refers   to  the  absolute   imprison- 
ment of  emotion  in  a  few  pages.     In  very 
few  writers  is  there  less  diffusiveness  in  this 
respect  than  in  the  author  of  Alary  Barton, 
We   read    page  after   page,   come    upon 
scene  after  scene,  which  excites  the  emo- 
tional   nature    to    a    very   high    degree. 
What  appears  to  be  a  laborious  effort  with 
many  in  regard  to  the  enlistment  of  feel- 
ing is  a  work  of  comparative  ease  with  her. 
But   to   pass   from   a   consideration  of 
these'points  for  the  time  being,  let  us  de- 
vote a  few  words  to  another  matter.     It 
was  said  by  some  critics  in  effect — "  Yes, 
undoubtedly  a  new  writer  has  arisen  who  is 
worth  listening  to.     We  admit  her  talent, 
but — "  (and  there  is  always  supposed  to 
be  great  virtue  in  a  but)  "  there  is  some- 
thing lacking.     She  has  no  humor^     At 
one  time,  of  course,  there  seemed  to  be 
some  ground  for  the  charge.     But   even 
the  shallow  critic  should  have  remembered 
that  Mrs.   Gaskell  might  have  had  good 
grounds  for  not  relieving  the  sombre  gloom 
of  her  tale  of  Manchester  life  by  too  many 
flashes  of  humor.     It  was  strictly  a  serious 
aspect  of  human  nature  which  she  had  to 
present;  and   that   under  special  circum- 
stances, and  with  special  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.     It  had  not  been  de- 
signed that  she  should  write  a  novel  sim- 
ply with  the  view  of  giving  phases  of  life 
alone,  though  in  that  respect  her  represen- 
tations were  true  to  the  letter ;  a  second 
purpose  ran  through  the  story,  at  which 
we  have  already  hinted,  and  to  be  true  to 
her  object  of  endeavoring  to  aid  in  procur- 
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ing  an  agreement  between  two  great 
classes  of  society  hitherto  antagonistic,  was 
what  she  chiefly  desired.  Opportunity, 
however,  was  afforded  by  subsequent 
labors  to  any  critic  who  was  desirous  of 
being  further  convinced  as  to  her  posses- 
sion of  the  faculty  of  humor.  Let  any  one 
take  up  Crnnford,  and  see  whether  he 
does  not  find  as  rich  and  charming  a  vein 
of  humor  running  through  it  as  he  will  in 
the  writings  of  any  novelist.  It  is  de- 
licious. The  style  is  calm  and  yet  flow- 
ing ;  ease  and  humor — a  humor  worthy  of 
the  best  of  our  female  writers — are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  book. 
From  the  very  first  page,  where  we  find 
the  village  of  Cranford  in  the  possession  of 
the  Amazons,  to  the  last,  all  is  delightful. 

The  novel  teems  with  excellent  touches 
of  character.  There  is  Mr.  Hoggins,  the 
village  doctor,  whose  name,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  voted  coarse  by  the  ladies 
of  Cranford ;  but  he  defied  their  scrupu- 
losity, and  after  all,  as  Miss  Jenkyns  said, 
"  if  he  changed  it  to  Piggins  it  would  not 
be  much  better."  They  had  "  hoped  to 
discover  a  relationship  between  him  and 
that  Marchioness  of  Exeter  whose  name 
was  Molly  Hoggins ;  but  the  man,  care- 
less of  his  own  interests,  utterly  ignored 
and  denied  any  such  relationship."  Then, 
too,  there  is  Mrs.  Forrester,  who  was  one 
of  those  Cranfordians  continually  put  to 
all  kinds  of  shifts  to  conceal  their  poverty. 
When  she  gave  "  a  party  in  her  baby- 
house  of  a  dwelling,  and  the  little  maiden 
disturbed  the  ladies  on  the  sofa  by  a  re- 
quest that  she  might  get  the  tea-tray  out 
from  underneath,  every  one  took  this 
novel  proceeding  as  the  most  natural 
tiling  in  the  world ;  and  talked  on  about 
household  forms  and  ceremonies,  as  if  we 
all  believed  that  our  hostess  had  a  regular 
servants'  hall,  second  table,  with  house- 
keeper and  steward,  instead  of  the  one  lit- 
tle charity-school  maiden,  whose  short 
ruddy  arms  could  never  have  been  strong 
enough  to  carr}'  the  tray  upstairs,  if  she 
had  not  been  assisted  in  private  by  her 
mistress,  who  now  sate  in  state,  pretend- 
ing not  to  know  what  cakes  were  sent  up, 
though  she  knew,  and  we  knew,  and  she 
knew  that  we  knew,  and  we  knew  that 
she  knew  that  we  knew,  she  had  been 
busy  all  the  morning  making  tea-bread  and 
sponge-cakes."  And  so  on — the  whole 
novel  being  relieved  by  such  touches  of 
geniality.     Every  one  will  remember  the 


disastrous  failure  of  Captain  Brown  to  in- 
troduce Mr.  Dickens's  works  into  Cran- 
ford. Having  purchased  The  Pickwick 
Papers^  which  were  then  publishing  in 
parts,  the  Captain  read  aloud  to  a  party  of 
ladies  the  account  oA  the  "  swarry"  which 
Sam  Weller  gave  at  Bath.  Miss  Jenkyns, 
who  had  a  mania  for  Dr.  Johnson,  capped 
this  byceading  pompously  a  portion  of 
jRasselas,  She  considered  it  vulgar  and 
degrading  to  literature  to  publish  a  work 
in  parts  (blissfully  ignorant  of  the  method 
in  which  T/ie  Rambkr  was  given  to  the 
world),  and  turning  to  the  Captain  said — 
"  Dr.  Johnson's  style  is  a  model  for  young 
beginners.  My  father  recommended  it  to 
me  when  I  began  to  write  letters, — I  have 
formed  my  own  style  upon  it ;  I  recom- 
mend it  to  your  favorite."  On  behalf  ot 
Dickens,  Captain  Brown  depreciated  old 
Sam  Johnson ;  but,  being  goaded  still 
further  by  Miss  Jenkyns,  he  transgressed 
propriety,  and  vented  an  oath  on  the  great 
lexicographer.  Yet  Cranford  is  not  alto- 
gether given  up  to  this  lighter  element. 
There  are  passages  of  pathos  in  it  which 
will  fully  sustain  comparison  with  most 
others  of  the  author ;  whilst  some  of  the 
dear  old  antediluvian  Cranfordians  them- . 
selves  are  brimming  over  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  Whenever  a  good  deed 
requires  to  be  done  they  hasten  to  do  it, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  self-sacrifice  ex- 
ists amongst  them  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree. The  sketch  is  a  true  picture ;  and 
if  the  ladies  are  crotchety,  we  pardon  them 
everything  for  the  real  nobleness  of  their 
hearts. 

Amongst  the  somewhat  voluminous 
works  of  the  author  there  is  one  which  de- 
serves singling  out,  for  merits  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  a  more  striking  degree  than  the 
rest.  The  memory  of  the  pleasure  we  re- 
ceived on  first  reading  it  is  upon  us  while 
we  write,  and  cannot  be  obliterated.  It 
remains  as  a  pleasant  dream,  or  as  a  sweet- 
smelling  odor.  Cousin  Phillis^  the  story 
in  question,  is  an  idyll  in  prose.  There  is 
as  much  poetry  in  its  descriptions  of  per- 
sons and  scenery  as  in  any  book  of  its 
length  that  we  remember.  The  farm  life 
of  England  was  never  drawn  in  sweeter, 
clearer  colors.  We  can  almost  scent  the 
hay-fields,  and  see  the  sun  shedding  its 
golden  light  upon  their  broad  bosom,  and 
upon  the  gardens  and  hedges.  As  we 
read,  the  melody  of  the  birds  passes  almost 
fi-om  a  description  into  a  reality,  whilst 
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the  spirit  which  breathes  through  every- 
thing takes  the  willing  senses  captive,  and 
fills  them  with  an  answering  delight. 

For  a  representation  which  is  almost 
perfect  of  pastoral  beauty  we  can  refer  the 
reader  to  a  scene  in  the  harvest-field, 
where  Mr.  Holman  gives  out  a  hymn  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  his  daughter 
and  the  laborers  join  in  the  tu»e.  The 
spectator  of  it,  describing  the  circumstance, 
says — "  There  we  five  stood,  bareheaded, 
excepting  Phillis,  in  the  tawny  stubble- 
field,  from  which  all  the  shocks  of  corn 
had  not  yet  been  carried — a  dark  wood  on 
one  side,  where  the  wood-pigeons  were 
cooing ;  blue  distance  seen  through  the 
ash-trees  on  the  other.  Somehow,  I  think 
that  if  I  had  known  the  words,  and  could 
have  sung,  my  throat  would  have  been 
choked  up  by  the  feeling  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed scene."  Very  regretfully  we  tear 
ourselves  away  from  such  attractive  and 
soothing  incidents  as  these;  but  we  must 
reluctantly  say  good-bye  to  Cousin  P/ii/iis, 
and  turn  to  material  of  a  sterner  character. 
What  a  revulsion  of  feeling  we  endure 
when  we  come  to  tlie  book  called  A  Dark 
Alg/tt's  IVork,  a  j)iece  of  as  sterling  realism 
as  has  ever  been  attempted,  and  told  with 
striking  power.  Unmeasured  misery  and 
woe  are  made  to  turn  upon  the  commis- 
sion of  one  dreadful  deed;  but  beyond 
the  thrilling  character  of  the  narrative, 
which  holds  one  as  if  in  chains  until  it  is 
finished,  there  is  little  in  the  novel  to  re- 
commend it.  The  style  is  inferior,  and 
lacks  the  grace  of  most  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
writing.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  many  which  Miss 
Braddon  is  in  the  habit  of  issuing,  except 
for  that  one  single  thread  of  sincerity 
which  runs  through  it.  The  author,  even 
with  an  unpleasant  subject,  is  always  the 
conscientious,  painstaking  artist,  and  never 
writes  for  the  simple  purpose  of  sensation. 
It  is  unnecessary  lo  refer  at  length  to  the 
various  short  stories  which  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  written,  in  order  to  obtain  an  estimate 
of  her  genius.  They  are  all  imbued  with 
the  same  spirit;  but  there  is  one  fact 
noticeable  about  them,  and  that  is,  how 
nearly  all  are  given  up  to  the  presentation 
of  painful  episodes  in  human  Hfe.  There 
is  scarcely  one  which  we  remember  which 
is  not  deeply  tinged  with  sadness  and  suf- 
fering. It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  writer, 
indeed,  that  such  subjects  attract  her  far 
more  than  joyous  ones.     Even   her  long 


stories  have  as  much  of  misery  in  them  as 
happiness,  if  not  more.  The  sad  aspects 
of  humanity  are  drawn  again  and  again, 
till  occasionally  our  cry  is  for  light  in  the 
midst  of  great  and  oppressive  darkness. 
Hers  must  have  been  a  brooding  nature ; 
one  which  often  reviewed  the  moral  mys- 
teries of  the  universe  ;  and  which,  on  step- 
ping forth  into  the  world,  was  of  a  most 
impressionable  character,  mirroring  upon 
itself  the  sorrows  of  those  with  whom  she 
came  into  contact. 

jRut/i,  a  story  which  has  generally  been 
one  of  the  chief  favorites  with  readers,  is 
remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
deals  with  a  question  that  requires  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  treatment  We  have 
seen  the  subject  repeatedly  treated  in  the 
most  objectionable  and  unsatisfactory 
manner,  notably  by  a  popular  writer  just 
recently.  In  enlisting  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  with  the  unfortunate  heroine  of 
his  story,  he  purposely  threw  a  false  halo 
round  her  character.  The  one  who  had 
sinned  was  not  only  made  to  triumph  over 
others  who  had  not  fallen,  but  she  was 
held  up  to  admiration,  whilst  others  whose 
characters  were  spotless  were  made  subject 
only  to  contempt.  Let  it  be  remember- 
ed, also,  that  she  who  had  sinned  had  not 
so  far  repented  of  her  sin  as  to  confess  it 
amply  and  strive  after  a  high  morality,  for 
we  find  her  practising  the  vice  of  hypoc- 
risy, and  taking  a  position  to  which  she 
was  not  entitled  by  assuming  a  false  cha- 
racter. Such  is  the  method  in  which 
morals  are  sometimes  dealt  with  ;  and  we 
mention  this  instance  particularly  with  a 
view  of  correcting  what  is  too  common  an 
error.  Vice  is  continually  represented  by 
certain  novelists  in  the  most  glowing 
colors ;  or,  rather,  if  the  vice  itself  is  not 
always  absolutely  so  treated,  the  utmost 
attractiveness  is  accorded  to  the  vicious. 
Their  errors  are  mentioned  in  a  half-apolo- 
getic way,  and  the  writers  hurry  on  to  en- 
list the  sympathy  of  the  reader  for  their 
Anonymas  and  their  Lotharios,  who  are 
generally  described  as  the  handsomest  of 
God's  creatures,  whilst  those  in  whom  vir- 
tue is  predominant  are  supposed  to  be 
weak,  silly,  or  ugly.  It  is  astonishing  that 
such  a  treatment  of  things  should  be  per- 
sisted in ;  but  we  put  it  to  our  readers 
themselves  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  In  too  many  cases,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  it  is  the  insidious  spice  of  wrong 
which  gives  a  fillip  to  the  circulation  of 
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the  books  to  which  we  have  referred.  If 
it  were  possible  to  get  these  writers  of  fic- 
tion to  study  works  of  a  high  moral  cha- 
racter with  a  view  to  profiting  thereby,  we 
might  recommend  them  a  course  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  their  art.  As  our  lady 
writers  are  mostly  the  prominent  offenders 
in  this  respect,  we  have  all  the  more  con- 
fidence in  commending  to  their  attention 
this  novel  of  Ruih^  by  one  of  their  own 
sex,  as  an  example  of  what  true  and  yet 
fearless  handling  can  accomplish  with  a 
delicate  subject.  Ruth  Hilton  is  drawn  so 
beautifully  and  tenderly,  that  we  are  left 
no  option  but  to  admire  her  greatly,  and 
unfeignedly  sympathize  with  her ;  but  the 
artist  who  has  given  us  the  portrait  has 
not  scrupled  to  put  in  the  shadows  boldly 
when  re(juired.  Pure  in  her  inmost  soul 
as  she  is,  Ruth  is  not  allowed  to  conquer 
that  social  ostracism  which  is  the  ban  of 
all  who  sin.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  drawn  a 
good  character  who  has  sinned,  and  even 
the  wretched  being  herself  feels  that  humi- 
lity and  obscurity  are  the  only  lot  in  future 
for  her.  There  is  none  of  the  brazen 
flaunting  before  the  world  which  inferior 
artists  frequently  assign  to  similar  charac- 
ters, and  which  demonstrates  that  there  is 
a  deeper  depth  even  than  the  one  great 
sin  which  they  have  committed.  Wher- 
ever she  went  Ruth  Hilton  was  deeply  be- 
loved in  spite  of  herself,  but  in  all  the 
stages  of  her  existence  the  shadow  was 
upon  her.  She  had  been  stricken,  and 
drooped  like  the  flower  withered  by  the 
blast.  The  story  of  the  poor  dressmaker 
is  well  known.  It  opens  in  a  city  in  the 
Eastern  counties.  Ruth  is  working  those 
long  hours  day  by  day  which  are  even  yet 
in  some  of  our  fashionable  quarters  in  Lon- 
don a  disi];race  to  all  concerned.  There  is 
little  light  in  her  life ;  a  word  of  kindness 
from  some  who  are  like  slaves  with  her- 
self, and  a  short  walk  into  the  beautiful 
country  on  a  Sunday,  and  that  is  about  all. 
By-and-by  the  great  circumstance  of  life 
comes — she  loves ;  and  hke  all  women 
under  the  influence  of  love,  she  cannot 
reason,  she  can  only  idolize.  The  end  of 
it  all  is  known  ;  the  poor  girl  becomes  an 
outcast,  but  the  betrayer,  as  usual,  goes  on 
his  way  safely — rich,  and  not  lacking  the 
esteem  of  the  world.  He  is  not  altogether 
dead  to  feeling,  however,  till  his  mother 
steps  in  and  teaches  him  how  to  become 
a  fiend.  Then  come  the  wanderings  of 
Ruth,  and  her  reception  into  that  little 


home  in  North  Wales,  where  we  make  the 
acquaintance  of  as  noble  a  hero  as  breathes 
in  literature  in  the  person  of  Thurstan 
Benson.  The  book  deserves  to  live  if  for 
this  character  alone.  But  there  are  others 
in  whom  the  light  of  the  Divinity  bums 
brighdy.  Good  Faith  Benson,  Thurstan's 
sister,  is  for  the  moment  sorely  tried,  be- 
cause her  brother,  who  is  a  minister,  jeo- 
pardises his  character  by  taking  into  his 
house  an  outcast,  whose  touch  would  be 
considered  contamination  by  the  world. 
Yet  his  pure  and  childlike  nature  conquers 
her ;  and  search  where  men  will,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  acts  which  breathe  the 
truest  spirit  of  benevolence  more  than  do 
these  of  the  unsophisticated  Welsh  couple. 
The  story  progresses,  till  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  its  burden  of  sorrow  we  come 
upon  a  piece  of  writing  which  might  have 
been  penned  by  Dickens,  and  seems  in  its 
way  as  admirable  a  touch  of  comedy  as 
need  be.  It  is  where  Sally,  the  brawny, 
buxom  servant  at  Mr.  Benson's,  tells  the 
story  of  her  sweethearts.  She  shall  re- 
hearse part  of  it  here.  It  concerns  one 
Dixon,  a  Methodist,  who  called  upon  her 
unexpectedly  one  day  while  she  was  clean- 
ing her  kitchen.  She  squatted  down  to 
her  work,  thinking,  with  regard  to  the 
amorous  Dixon,  "  I  shall  be  on  my  knees 
all  ready  if  he  puts  up  a  prayer,  for  I 
knew  he  was  a  Methodee  by  bringing  up, 
and  had  only  lately  turned  to  master's 
way  of  thinking  ;  and  them  Methodees  are 
terrible  hands  at  unexpected  prayers  when 
one  least  looks  for  'em."  Dixon's  prayer 
was  of  another  kind,  however.  Sally 
loquitur : — 

At  last  he  says,  says  he,  "  Sally,  will  you  ohlige 
me  with  your  hand  ?'*  So  I  thought  it  were, 
may  l>e,  Methodee  fashion  to  pray  hand-in-hand ; 
antl  I'll  not  deny  but  I  wished  I'd  washed  it  bet- 
ter after  blackleading  the  kitchen  fire.  I  thought 
I'd  better  tell  him  it  were  not  so  clean  as  I  could 
wish,  so  says  I,  **  Master  Dixon,  you  shall  have 
it  and  welcome,  if  I  may  just  go  and  wash  'em 
first."  "But,"  says  he,  "my  dear  Sally,  dirty 
or  clean,  it's  all  the  same  to  me,  seeing  I'm  only 
speaking  in  a  figuring  way.  What  I'm  asking  on 
my  bended  knees  is,  that  you'd  please  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  be  my  wedded  wife ;  week  after  next 
will  suit  me  if  it's  agreeable  to  you."  My  word, 
I  were  up  on  my  feet  in  an  instant! — **  Master 
Dixon,  I'm  obleegod  to  you  for  the  compliment, 
and  thank  ye  all  the  same,  but  I  think  I'd  prefer 
a  single  life."  .  .  .  Says  he,  "Think  again,  my 
dear  Sally.  I  have  a  four-roomed  house  and 
furniture  conformable,  and  eighty  pound  a  year. 
You  may  never  have  such  a  chance  again."  .  .  . 
"  As  for  that,  neither*  you  nor  I  can  tell,  Master 
Dixon.     You're   not  the  first  chap  as  I've  had 
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down  on  his  knees  afore  me,  axing  me  to  marry 
him,  and  maybe  you'll  not  be  the  last.  Anyhow, 
I've  no  wish  to  change  my  condition  just  now." 
"  I'll  wait  till  Christmas,"  says  he.  "  I've  a  pig 
as  will  be  ready  for  killing  then,  so  I  must  get 
married  before  that."  Well,  now,  would  you  be- 
lieve it  ?  the  pig  were  a  temptation.  I'd  a  re- 
ceipt for  curi^ig  hams,  as  Miss  Faith  would  never 
let  me  try,  saying  the  old  way  were  good  enough. 
However,  I  resisted.  Says  I,  very  stern,  because 
I  felt  I'd  been  wavering,  "  Master  Dixon,  once 
for  all,  pig  or  no  pig,  I'll  not  marry  you.  And  if 
you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  get  up  off  your  knees. 
The  flags  is  but  damp  as  yet,  and  it  would  be  an 
awkward  thing  to  have  rheumatiz  just  before  win- 
ter." 

The  notion  of  matrimony  being  a 
temptation  because  it  would  afford  scope 
for  trying  a  new  plan  of  curing  hams,  is 
very  charming,  but  it  is  evidently  a  touch 
of  nature.  The  character  of  this  servant 
altogether  is  a  very  admirable  piece  of 
work  from  the  novelist's  point  of  view. 
The  least  shade  of  her  identity  is  never 
once  lost  during  the  whole  of  the  story. 
Some  of  the  other  characters  are  not  suffi- 
ciently individualized  to  make  the  entire 
book  remarkable  as  a  study  of  human 
nature :  but  the  emotional  element  of  the 
novel  is  very  strong.  Before  we  part  with 
it,  let  us  beg  the  reader  to  notice  that 
scene  where  Ruth  has  an  interview  with 
her  son,  and  for  the  first  time  breaks  to 
him  the  news  of  her  humiliation  and  her 
sorrow.  The  most  obdurate  must  be 
penetrated  by  its  simple  but  terrible 
pathos.  It  is  almost  unique  for  its  pa- 
thetic force.  Who  cannot  realize  the  grief 
of  that  woman's  heart  as  her  relation  cul- 
minates with  the  passionate  exclamation, 
"  Would  to  God  I  had  died  !"  And  then, 
turning  from  herself,  to  give  her  last 
thoughts  to  her  son,  she  says — "  Remem- 
ber that  when  the  time  of  trial  comes — 
and  it  seems  a  hard  and  cruel  tiling  that 
you  should  be  called  reproachful  names 
by  men,  and  all  for  what  was  no  fault  of 
yours — remember  God's  pity  and  God's 
justice;  and  though  my  sin  shall  have 
made  you  an  outcast  in  the  world — oh, 
my  child,  my  child  ! — remember,  darling 
of  my  heart,  it  is  only  your  own  sin  that 
can  make  vou  an  outcast  from  God." 
Soon  afterwards  the  end  approaches,  for 
the  devoted  being  contracts  a  mortal 
malady,  in  nursing  the  man  who  has 
brought  her  misery;  the  gloom  is  dis- 
pelled, and  she  passes  away  with  sweet 
song.  Thus  out  of  tribulation  the  noblest 
ends  are  wrought. 


The  question  of  the  unequal  distribution 
of  pain  and  pleasure — a  question  which 
has  agitated  every  thinking  mind  at  some 
period  of  its  history  since  Time  began — is 
dealt  with  in  Sylvia's  Lovers,  But  to  all 
questioning  and  deep  searching  we  are  left 
at  the  close  to  say  with  Tennyson, 
"  Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil !"  The 
confession  is  once  more  forced,  that  none 
ever  meet  exactly  with  their  due  share  of 
either  joy  or  sorrow.  The  lots  are 
changed,  and  the  deserving  are  very 
frequently  apportioned  the  "severer  dis- 
cipline." Mrs.  Gaskell,  hoiVever,  be  her 
beliefs  right  or  wrong,  has  this  advantage, 
that  she  is  unwavering  in  her  inculcation 
of  the  highest  principles.  Yet  again  she 
almost  overweights  her  work  with  the 
tragic  element.  Look  at  the  life  of  Sylvia 
Robson,  and  see  what  is  set  against  the 
one  great  charm  of  personal  beauty  which 
she  possesses.  Her  heart  is  incessantly 
probed  to  its  very  depths  by  trouble,  and 
when  at  last  she  is  represented  as  almost 
purified  from  the  dross  of  mortality,  it  is 
only  by  the  loss  of  all  which  she  had  at 
one  period  imagined  to  be  necessary  for 
her  happiness.  Hope  springs  out  of  the 
death  of  the  lower  pleasures,  the  pleasures 
which  delight,  but  do  not  really  touch  the 
depth  of  the  soul's  need.  A  remarkable 
contrast  is  witnessed  in  this  respect  be- 
tween Mrs.  (iaskell's  treatment  of  the 
deepest  moral  and  spiritual  (questions  and 
that  of  many  yther  writers.  One  would 
think,  to  read  scores  of  works  of  fiction 
which  issue  from  the  press,  that  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  well  clothed  and  housed 
were  the  chief  and  almost  only  ends  of 
existence.  We  generally  find,  at  least, 
that  material  riches  and  a  coarse  kind  of 
happiness  are  heaped  upon  the  heroes  and 
heroines  who  are  presented  to  us.  And 
thus,  for  the  most  part,  in  being  robbed  of 
their  truth  to  mortal  destiny,  those  lives  pre- 
sent no  points  of  sympathy  wherein  we 
can  be  at  one.  Tlie  only  result  of  the 
novels  themselves  is  to  please  the  fancy, 
and  give  a  spice  of  enjoyment  to  what  is 
by  no  means  the  higher  part  of  our  nature. 
In  Sylvia's  Lingers  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  been 
true  to  humanity  as  it  has  been  brought 
before  her.  Slie  is  perfectly  just.  Sylvia 
is  no  imaginary  portrait.  How  vividly 
her  life  realises  the  anguish  which  rends 
the  heart  behind  many  an  exterior  which 
seems  to  be  fair  !  Her  character  is  beau- 
tiful, but  it  is  not  perfect — we  had  almost 
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said  it  was  so  beautiful  because  it  was  not 
perfect.  The  idea  is  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  the  touches  of  human  weakness  at 
once  make  Sylvia  a  part  and  parcel  of  that 
common  race  to  which  we  all  belong.  She 
is  not  exalted  by  a  fancied  perfection  up  to  a 
sphere  into  which  so  many  heroines  are 
translated,  but  which  none  of  the  living 
women  ever  attain.  Philip,  too,  her  hus- 
band, has  had  his  imperfections;  and 
when,  after  far  journey ings,  he  returns 
home  at  last,  it  is  to  die.  The  two,  in 
their  moment  of  understanding  each  other, 
are  separated  l)y  the  icy  hand  of  Death. 
To  the  question,  "  What  hope  of  answer 
or  redress  ?"  there  is  only,  we  once 
more  remark,  the  answer  of  the  Poet 
Laureate. 

We  mentioned  this  story  as  illustrative 
of  the  second  stage  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  lite- 
rary career ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  it  in- 
dicates a  superior  finish  to  many  of  her 
previous  novels.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author's  powers  were  maturing.  There  is 
a  great  grasp  not  only  of  character  but  of 
actual  expression,  though,  as  we  have  said, 
all  her  writings  are  singular  for  their 
strength.  Life  on  the  North-eastern  coast 
is  delineated  with  perfect  skill,  the  separate 
studies  of  Monkshaven  fishermen  and 
others  being  marked  with  great  verue  and 
completeness.  The  story  of  the  press- 
gang,  that  institution  flourishing  in  good 
King  George's  time,  by  which  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects  were  liable  to  be  seized  and 
carried  away  to  the  wars  by  main  force,  is 
graphically  told,  and  the  horrors  which  at- 
tend it,  if  history  and  recollection  are  to 
be  relied  upon,  are  drawn  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration.  For  touches  of 
pathos,  the  account  of  the  sailor's  funeral, 
and  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  ar- 
rest of  Sylvia's  father,  Daniel  Robson,  for 
the  attack  on  the  King's  representatives, 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  whilst  the 
whole  scene  between  the  dying  Philip  and 
Sylvia  is  strikingly  emotional.  Then  there 
is  the  disappointment  of  Hester,  who  loves 
Philip  Hepburn  with  an  intensity  rarely 
witnessed  in  women,  whilst  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Sylvia, 
whose  affections  have  long  been  centred 
on  the  handsome  Kinraid,  a  character 
which  is  likewise  finished  in  the  author's 
best  style. 

Another  novel  which  attained  considera- 
ble popularity  at  the  time  of  its  issue  in  a 
serial    form    was    North  and  Sotith,     It 


seems  to  be  more  unequal  in  merit  than 
most  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  stories,  the  latter 
part  especially  bearing  some  traces  of 
hasty  composition.  The  author  partly 
explains  this  herself  by  stating  that  she  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  requirements  of  a  weekly 
publication,  and  likewise  to  confine  the 
story  within  certain  advertised  limits. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  some 
circumstances  this  would  greatly  interfere 
with  a  writer,  who  should  be  perfectly  un- 
checked, and  left  to  suspend  or  resume 
work  at  pleasure,  halting  here  and  pushing 
ahead  there.  But  if  any  one  wishes  to  test 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  power  of  drawing  life,  let 
him  turn  to  this  novel  and  study  the  cha- 
racters of  Margaret  Hale  and  her  father, 
the  poor  country  clergyman.  Touches  of 
infinite  sympathy  reveal  how  clearly  and 
how  completely  the  author  had  apprehend- 
ed her  dramatis  persona,  Margaret  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  personages  in  fiction, 
and  when  she  was  carried  off  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  the  mill-owner  and  manufactur- 
er, we  were  not  quite  satisfied.  A  feeling  of 
disappointment  affected  us :  we  did  not 
thinkhim  good  enough— and  yet  he  is  any- 
thing but  a  contemptible  character,  only 
we  wanted  goods  marked  "  extra  super- 
fine" in  this  case.  The  story  is  less  sad 
than  the  previous  ones,  though  there  are 
several  occasions  on  which  the  heart- 
strings are  touched.  Poor  Bessy  Higgins 
and  her  dying  conversations  with  Margaret 
form  a  melancholy  narrative.  The  mills 
at  Milton  had  been  too  m.uch  for  her. 
She  had  worked  in  a  carding-room  and 
contracted  consumption  there  by  taking  in 
upon  lifer  lungs  the  "fluftV'  or  fine  white  bits, 
as  they  flew  off  the  cotton  in  process  of 
carding.  As  Bessy  said,  and  we  will  note 
the  "  humanity"  prevalent  at  that  period 
in  the  North,  "  There's  many  a  one  as 
works  in  a  carding-room  that  falls  into  a 
waste  (consumption),  coughing  and  spit- 
ting blood,  because  they're  just  poisoned 
by  the  fluflf.  Some  folk  have  a  great 
wheel  at  one  end  o'  their  carding-rooms  to 
make  a  draught,  and  carry  off  the  dust ; 
but  that  wheel  costs  a  deal  o'  money — ^five 
or  six  hundred  pounds,  maybe,  and  brings 
in  no  profit — so  it's  but  a  few  o'  the  masters 
as  will  put  *em  up."  And  so  the  poor 
factory  hands  went  on  dying.  Some  of 
these  iniquities  have  been  altered  since. 
Margaret  Hale  gave  her  life  to  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  from  the  conversations  she 
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had  frequently  with  him  before  that  event, 
one  can  see  that  she  was  to  have  a  mighty 
influence  upon  her  husband  for  good  in 
the  matter  of  the  treatment  of  his  work- 
people. She  is  cast  in  a  truly  heroic 
mould;  sweetness,  without  too  much  senti- 
mentality ;  strengtii,  without  losing  any 
of  her  femininity,  being  her  prominent 
characteristics.  It  is  such  women  as  she 
who  make  the  race  great ;  their  influence, 
while  apparently  of  the  gentlest,  is  yet  of 
the  most  permanent  kind.  They  make 
plastic  the  wills  of  those  who  are  brought 
into  contact  with  them,  just  as  the  sun's 
beams  operate  undemonstratively  upon 
nature.  Yet  she  could  exhibit  a  rapidity 
of  action  when  necessary — as  on  the  occa- 
sion when  Mr.  Thornton  was  in  danger 
from  his  exasperated  work-people,  and  the 
brave  girl  flung  her  arms  round  him  to 
shield  him  from  their  wrath,  at  the  risk  of 
her  own  life.  Thornton  himself,  though 
doubtless  well  drawn,  does  not  arouse  any 
special  admiration  on  our  part,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  weak-minded 
mother.  The  mill-owner  was  too  cold  and 
self-sustained  to  be  worthy  of  the  love  of 
such  a  woman  as  Margaret,  though 
probably  she  was  able  to  see  beneath 
the  exterior,  and  recognize  the  rugged 
worth  that  was  dormant  there,  and  after- 
wards developed.  The  love  scene  with 
which  the  book  closes  is  natural  and 
admirable,  rather  a  rarity  in  novels,  for 
there  are  few  of  such  scenes  which  do  not 
strike  one  on  reading  them  as  strained  and 
imnatural.  The  thought  crossed  the  two 
together  that  their  choice  would  be  disap- 
proved by  both  their  parents,  neither  of 
whom  could  understand  the  other's  child. 
Margaret  wonders  what  her  Aunt  Shaw 
will  say  when  she  learns  of  her  engage- 
ment. "  1  can  guess,"  said  Thornton : 
"  her  first  exclamation  will  be,  *  That 
man ! '  "  "  Hush  !"  said  Margaret,  "  or  I 
shall  try  and  show  you  your  mother's  indig- 
nant tones,  as  she  says,  *  That  woman  ! '  " 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  dwell  longer 
on  this  delightful  story,  and  there  is  proba- 
bly no  reason  to  elucidate  it,  as  it  is 
doubdess  perfectly  well  known  to  most 
readers  of  fiction. 

There  only  remains  now  one  work  of 
this  gifted  and  lamented  author  upon 
which  to  offer  some  observations.  And 
this  is  in  all  respects  the  completest  as  a 
work  of  fiction  (as  it  is  the  best)  which 
has  proceeded  from  her  j>en.'     JVives  and 


Daughters  exhibits  the  rich  genius  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell  in  its  last  stage,  when  perfection 
had  been  attained,  or  at  least  a  perfection 
as  near  as  can  be  pointed  to  in  any  other 
author.     Unfinished  as  she  left  it,  it  still  re- 
mains for  us  the  best  of  all  her  novels,  and 
one  which  can  be  recommended  to  all  of  her 
order  as  a  specimen  of  purity,  strength, 
and  sweetness.     It  has  not  the  quicksilver 
vivacity  of  Dickens,  the  poetic  glow  of 
Bulwer,   or   the   wonderful   dissection  or 
penetration  of  Thackeray ;  but,  in   addi- 
tion to  a  moderate  development  of  the 
qualities   for   which   these   masters    were 
famous,  there  is  a  radiating  human  affec- 
tion beaming  through  all  its  pages.    We  are 
robbed  of  one  scene,  which  in  the  hands 
of  the  author  would  have  been  inimitable, 
viz.  the  confession  of  Roger  Hamley's  love 
to  Molly  after  his  return,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  confession  would  have  been 
received  by  that  charming  heroine.     There 
was  much  to  tell  in  one  chapter,  we  are 
informed,   had   the   author  but  lived   to 
tell  it.     The   two  persons  who  have  all 
along  been  favorites  with  the  reader  are  of 
course  to  be  married  ;  and  one  little  anec- 
dote which  Mrs.  Gaskell  intended  to  relate 
of  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  is  very  characteristic. 
After    her    brother-in-law     had     become 
a    celebrated    traveller,    his     name     was 
mentioned  in  certain  circles  which  Cyn- 
thia  frequented,   with   surprise,   as  being 
conected   with   her   family:    but   it    had 
never  occurred  to  her  to  mention  the  little 
fact.     The   reticence   of  some  people   is 
almost  as  remarkable  a  phenomenon  as  the 
silence  of  others.     We  think  that,  had  Mrs, 
Gaskell  lived,  she  would  have  given  to  the 
world  a  series  of  novels  scarcely  inferior  to 
any  which  we  have  received  from  our  best 
known    writers    of   fiction.      Halves    and 
Daughlers  abundantly   proves  this.     Re- 
garded either  as  a  piece  of  writing,  or  as  a 
reproduction  of  character,  it  will  stand  a 
severe  scrutiny.     The   only  possible  fault 
which  might  have  a  basis  or  foundation  in 
fact  is,  that  the  style  is  never  strong   to 
overwhelming.     It  does  not  crush  one  by 
its  force.     The  book   is   told  rather  with 
quietness  than  demonstration  of  power ; 
but  when  the  pathos  comes  it  is  natural 
and  unstrained.     It  reflects  the  purity  of 
the  author's  own  mind  :  we  see  her  lifted 
away  from  the  grosser  pursuits   of  earth, 
and  beckoning  those  for  whom  she  is  writ- 
ing to  come  away  also  into  the  purer  air. 
Of  course  we  do  not  escape  the  narration 
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of  trouble,  misunderstanding,  and  regret ; 
that  would  be  for  the  writer  to  miss  the 
highest  pari  of  her  vocation,  which  is  to 
teach  through  the  ordinary  media  of  all 
novelists.  The  plot  of  this  book  is  of  the 
most  meagre  description ;  it  makes  no  de- 
mand on  our  faculties  of  wonder;  it 
touches  at  times  the  springs  of  humor, 


48. 

mined  angling  for  Mr.  Gibson  as  her  se- 
cond husband  causes  some  amusement, 
not  unmingled  with  a  disgust  akin  to  that 
the  unfortunate  man  himself  must  have 
felt  when  he  discovered  ihal  he  had  re- 
quested a  scheming  widow  to  become  his 
wife,  and  that  the  chances  of  the  union 
had  been  patronizingly  discussed  before- 
passes  away  again  to  call  into  action  those  hand  by  Lord  and  Lady  Cumnor.  But  it 
of  emotion.  The  simplest  of  human  lives,  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  these  people 
with  the  most  ordinary  and  peaceful  of  into  the  company  of  Molly,  Mr.  Gibson's 
careers,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  the  daughter,  and  a  most  bewitching  heroine, 
groundwork  of  the  narrative,  though  withal  as  sensible  and  staid  a  young 

But  now  see  what  the  author  has  made  lady  as  any  whose  acquaintance  we  make 
of  her  materials.  Where  shall  we  find  in  our  rambles  through  novels.  For  a 
characters  more  carefully  drawn  than  those  time  it  seems  as  though  misfortune  and 
of  the  two  brothers  Osborne  and  Roger  scheming  were  in  combination  to  keep  her 
Hamley,  and  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  ?  In  out  of  the  only  position  we  can  conceive 
her  way,  the  last-named  is  equal  to  Maggie  possible  for  her — that  of  Roger  Hamley's 
Tulliver.  It  is  perfect  in  finish — there  is  wife.  Blindly  and  stupidly,  perhaps,  this 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  no  flaw  to  be  youth  is  attracted  by  the  superior  brilliancy 
found  in  the  delineation.  The  same  may  of  Cynthia,  and  the  exposed  surface  of  her 
be  said  of  Osborne  Hamley,  a  most  diffi-  character.  He  never  troubles  himself  to 
cult  character  to  draw,  and  one  which  re-  ask  whether  there  is  anything  really  worthy 
quires  the  negative  power  of  repression  in  beneath  the  showy  exterior,  and  it  is  when 
an  author  as  well  as  the  positive  power  of  adversity  alone  demonstrates  as  usual  the 
protrusion.  We  see  less  of  this  personage  true  metal  of  the  real  heroine  that  he 
than  of  any  other  through  the  novel,  and  awakes  to  the  knowledge  of  the  vast  supe- 
yet,  on  closing  it,  the  figure  of  Osborne  riority  of  Molly  over  iier  attractive  sister. 
Hamley  is  one  of  the  most  abiding  impres-  It  is  only  when  trouble  falls  upon  others 
sions  left  upon  the  memory.  But  a  few  thai  she  appears  to  the  best  advantage. 
touches  here  and  there  have  given  us  an     Then  her  woman's  nature  exhibits    itself, 


1 


I 


insight  into  the  mind  of  the  Squiri 
and  the  fuller  details  we  obtain  of  his  bro- 
ther do  not  suffice  to  hide  him  from  the 
view.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to 
Cynthia.  Although  early  impregnated 
with  a  feeling  for  her  half  pity,  half  abhor- 
rence, there  is  no  person  whose  fortunes 
kindle  the  kind  of  interest  we  feel  in  her  to 
such  a  pitch,  or  in  whose  development  and 
final  goal  we  feel  more  concerned.  At 
the  moment  she  arrives  at  Mr.  Gibson's 
from  France  we  discover  her  disposition, 
and  the  full  manifestation  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time.     I'he  few  glimpses  of  < 


id  she  ponrs  forth  the  stream  of  long 
penl-up  tenderness.  Stay — one  person 
liad  all  along  known  her  heart—Mr.  Gib- 
son could  testify  that  it  was  as  firee  of  guile 
as  it  was  eager  to  do  good  for  otfiers.  Of 
all  characters  which  seem  to  bear  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  earthly  perfection,  this 
is  one  of  the  best.  It  seems  10  need  no 
purifying,  for  there  is  no  period  when  it 
appears  to  be  mingled  with  dross.  It  is 
the  veritable  gold  of  human  nature. 

In  her  Li/c  of  Charlotte  ^TO«/i'— which, 
by-the-bye,  is  another  specimen  of  Mrs 
Gaskell's  excellent  English,  as  well  as  : 


cratic  life  obtained  are  also  true,  and  the  tributetohersyrapatheticheart — shequotes 

aristocrats  themselves  are  human  beings,  some  sentences  which  seem  peculiarly  appli- 

and  not  mere  eccenirlcities  or  monstrosi-  cable  to  herself  and  her  novels.     One  who 

ties,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  sketcJies  knew  Chariotte  Brontti  intimately  said  of 

and  porlrailsof  beings  of  the  upper  classes,  her — "She  thought  much  of  her  duty,  and 

The  amusing  element  in  the  story  is  supplied  bad  loftier  and  clearer  notions  of  it  than 

mostly  through  tlie  aid  of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  most  people,  and  held  fast  10  them  with 

(afterwards  Gibson),  whose  character,  how-  more  success.     It  was  done,  it  seems  to 

ever,  is  more  contemptible  than  humorous  me,  with  much  more  difficulty  than  people 

in   itself.     Still,  it  is  often  individuals  of  havcof  stronger  nerves  and  better  fortunes. 

this  description   who  are  provocative   of  All  her  life  was  but  labor  and  pain;  and 

considerable  mirth  in  others.     Her  deter-  she  never  threw   down  the  burden    for 
K      New  Sbkies. — Vol.  XIX.,  No.  4  31 
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April, 


the  sake  of  present  pleasure.  I  don't 
know  what  use  you  can  make  of  all  I  have 
said.  I  have  written  it  with  the  strong 
desire  to  obtain  appreciation  for  her.  Yet, 
what  does  it  matter?  She  herself  ap- 
pealed to  the  world's  judgment  for  her  use 
of  some  of  the  faculties  she  had — not  the 
best — but  still  the  only  ones  she  could  turn 
to  strangers'  benefit.  They  heartily,  gree- 
dily, enjoyed  the  fruits  of  her  labors,  and 
then  found  out  she  was  much  to  be 
blamed  for  possessing  such  faculties. 
Why  ask  for  a  judgment  on  her  from  such 
a  world  ?"  While  it  is  quite  true  that 
these  words  taken  literallv  have  not  such 
a  direct  reference  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  as  they 
have  to  her  much  misrepresented  and  ma- 
ligned friend,  yet  the  spirit  of  them  is  so 
Apropos  to  her  own — that  in  which  her 
work  was  always  undertaken — that  we 
have  ventured  to  quote  them.  Always 
perfectly  conscientious,  her  first  aim  in  the 
production  of  her  novels  was.  to  be  true  to 
herself,  and  to  the  society  which  she  pro- 
fessed to  depict.  There  is,  perhaps,  less  of 
absolute  exaggeration  in  the  characters  she 
has  drawn  than  in  the  works  of  most  authors 
of  fiction.  The  person  who  stands  clear- 
est in  this  respect  compared  with  others  is 
the  author  of  The  Newcomes^  whom  she 
and  her  friend,  the  writer  of  yane  Eyre^ 
concurred  in  regarding  as  the  master-spirit 
of  fiction.  Those  who  study  her  intimate- 
ly will  easily  condone  the  few  unimportant 
faults  she  may  possess  in  consideration  of 
of  the  many  and  great  merits  which  com- 
pletely overshadow  them.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  any  author  without  some  de- 
gree of  difference  arising  between  our  own 
mind  and  his.  If  we  agree  with  his  me- 
thod we  despise  his  power  to  draw  charac- 
ter ;  or,  if  we  are  enchanted  with  his  pow- 
er of  individuality,  we  are,  perchance,  an- 
noyed by  his  defective  finish.  In  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  case  we  shall  find  a  large  call 
upon  our  admiration  in  both  respects. 

The  taunt  was  once  thrown  out  against 
the  novelist  of  Haworth,  that  she  was  an 
excellent  artist  as  far  as  concerned  the 
depicting  of  "  governesses,"  a  class  of  be- 
ings with  whom  she  was  supposed  to  be 
most  in  unison,  as  she  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  position  and  trials,  &c. 
The  taunt,  however,  has  now  completely 
lost  its  force,  and  the  geniu^  which  con- 
ceived Shirley  and  Jane  Eyre  has  been 
almost  universally  acknowledged,  certainly 
in  every  quarter  where  her  work  has  been 


fairly  read  and  tested  by  all  who  are  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  there- 
upon. We  can  well  afford,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  charge  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  a 
tolerable  artist  so  far  as  local  color  is  con- 
cerned, to  work  itself  out,  as  it  most  assur- 
edly will.  What  novelist  is  not  a  local 
artist  in  one  sense  ?  Whether  he  depicts 
life  as  he  sees  it  in  Whitechapel  or  in 
Manchester,  his  coloring  must  be  local; 
the  question  is,  is  it  true?  Landseer  was 
a  great  artist,  though  his  vocation,  his 
specialiie^  was  of  the  narrowest  description. 
Yet  where  are  the  pictures  besides  his 
own,  which  represent  dogs  with  brains,  and 
thus  reproduce  them  with  the  fidelity  of 
nature  ?  The  question  is  not  so  much  to 
consider,  in  speaking  of  the  novelist, 
whether  he  gives  us  all  classes  of  life,  as 
is  he  exact  in  those  particular  instances 
which  he  professes  to  delineate  ?  The 
humblest  animal,  faithfully  represelited,  is 
a  better  work  of  art  than  any  caricature 
of  humanity.  This  principle,  which  is  in- 
dubitable, is  fast  becoming  more  gener^dly 
recognized,  though  in  the  matter  of  the 
novel  it  has  been  somewhat  slow  of  accep- 
tation. Let  it  be  strictly  applied  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  writings,  and  we  fearlessly  assert 
that  the  result  will  be  in  placing  her  in  a  very 
high  position  amongst  our  writers  of  fiction. 
She  never  cared  to  pander  to  popularity  by 
the  production  of  stories  which  it  is  consi- 
dered are  eminently  fitted  to  adorn  the  nu- 
merous libraries.  She  wrote  first  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  and  secondly  for  posterity.  The 
first  object  has  been,  it  is  generally  conced- 
ed, strictly  accomplished ;  the  second  we 
can  well  afford  to  leave  in  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  she  appealed. 

Finally,  in  stating  the  qualities  for  which, 
as  a  novelist,  Mrs.  Gaskell  is  most  con- 
spicuous, we  should  enumerate  them  in 
the  following  order: — individuality,  force,- 
truthfulness,  and  purity.  As  regards  the 
first-named  quality  no  one  would  be  in- 
clined to  dispute  her  possession  of  it  after 
reading  Mary  Barton^  Ruth^  or  Wives  and 
Daughters,  The  power  of  detaching  a 
human  unit,  with  all  its  special  thoughts, 
griefs,  hopes,  and  fears,  from  the  rest  of  its 
kind,  is  in  full  force  in  all  the  works  we 
have  named.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any 
contemporary  author  who  has  excelled  her 
in  this  respect.  But  upon  that  quality,  and 
also  upon  her  force  or  power,  we  have 
sufficiently  enlarged  already.  Concerning 
the  truthfulness  of  Mrs.  Gaskell  there  is 
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room  for  genuine  approval.  Into  what- 
ever sphere  of  life  she  conveys  her  readers, 
ihcy  are  conscious  that  there  is  no  exag- 
geration, no  undue  exiiltation  of  this  per- 
son, and  no  undue  depression  of  the  other. 


them  than  there  is  in  most  othi 

which  she  herself  could  wish  to  be 
In  fact,  there  is  no  purer  author  in  modem 
times.     And  what  has  she  lost  by  being 
pure  ?     Has  she  failed  to  give  a  fair  repre- 


authors        ^^M 
)e  altered.        ^| 


Upon  this  estimable  quality  we  should  be  sentation  of  any  class  of  human  beings 
inclined  to  build  most  fearlessly  for  her  whom  she  professes  to  depict  ?  Not  one; 
assurance  of  immortality.  Vet  while  there  and  her  work  stands  now  as  an  excellent 
is  no  quality  which  should  singly  so  well  model  for  those  who  would  avoid  the  ten- 
ensure  it,  if  any  work  is  to  live  and  have  a  dencies  of  the  sensuous  school,  and  would 
'mpression  upon  successive  gene-  seek  another  basis  upon  which  to  acquire 


rations  it  must  be  combined  with  qualit 
which  may  seem  humbler,  but  which  in 
reality  have  more  vitality  in  them  from  the 
fact  that  however  the  world  changes  their 
special  power  remains  the  same.     Let  Mrs. 


reputation  which  should  have  some 
chances  of  durability.  The  author  of 
{■fives  and  Daughters  will  never  cease  to 
hold  a  high  place  in  our  regard.  Couk' 
should  despair  for  the  future 


Gaskell's  novels  be  read  after  the  lapse  of  of  fiction  in  England.  Hers  was  one  c 
a  hundred  years,  and  one  feels  that  the  those  spirits  which  led  the  way  to  a  purer 
verdict  delivered  then  would  be  that  they     day.     The  darkness  out  of  which  she  as- 


ined  by  the  hand  of  a  true  observ- 
er— one  who  not  only  studied  human  na- 
ture with  a  desire,  but  a  capacity,  to  corn- 
prehend  iL  This  is  one  of  the  great  mo- 
tive powers  which  will  ever  keep  the  name 
of  the  author  green  in  the  public  remem- 


sisted  to  bring  us  with  her  healthful  work 
is  passing  away ;  and  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber, in  the  splendor  of  a  superior  light,  out 
indebtedness  to  those  lummaries — conspi- 
cuous amongst  whom  is  the  writer  whose 
works  have  been  passed  in  review — who 


brance.     The   other  principal   quality  to  first  lifted  the  veil  of  Cimmerian  darkness 

assist  this  consummation  is  purity.     We  which  at  one  period  threatened  to  envelop 

were  struck  in  reading  hervarious volumes  our  imaginative  literature. — Cornhill  Ma- 

with  this  fact — that  there  is  really  less  in  gaehu. 
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tory  and  events  in  France,  might  not  be 
unacceptable  at  the  present  lime.  The 
interest  naturally  attaching  to  the  subject, 
however,  may,  after  all,  be  less  in  the  fact 
of  recalling  an  only  too  well  known 
and  loo  visionary  scheme  than  that  the 
scheme  was  the  invention  of  the  greatest 
of  the  Bourbons ;  and  it  may  possess  a 
certain  interest  in  thus  being  brought  up 
at  a  time  when  the  latest  mode  of  settling 
international  differences  and  maintaining 
peace  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  readers. 

Henry  IV.,  like  most  of  the  rulers  which 
at  different  times  it  has  been  the  fortune 
of  France  to  have  to  preside  over  her  des- 
tinies, had  first  to  make  the  conquest  of 
his  own  kingdom.  Nor  did  he  achieve 
this  without  a  struggle,  and  in  the  end  the 
throwing  overboard  of  important  princi- 
ples. The  Huguenot  King  found  France 
desolated  by  anarchy  and  internal  wars,  in 
which  latter  he  himself  as  the  head  of  the 
Calvinists  had  participated.     One  half  of 


the  course  of  my  Dutch  researches 
in  the  British  Museum,  I  recently  came 
upon  an  article  in  an  old  and  influential 
Review  of  Holland  {De  Vaderlaiidsche 
Letter-a/mingtJi)  on  the  famous  project 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  which  he  and 
his  Minister  Sully  proposed  to  turn  Eu- 
rope into  a  great  Christian  Commonwealth, 
and  establish  an  era  of  perpetual  peace. 
The  article  of  the  Dutch  author  would 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  out  by  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  when  so  many  of  the  European 
stales  were  undergoing  internal  reconstruc- 
tion, and  for  the  political  maladies  of  which 
so  much  was  hoped  from  the  holy  and  au- 
gtist  body  then  and  there  convened.  The 
paper,  though  brief,  seemed  to  call  up  a 
subject  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant 
furiher  investigation,  and,  upon  following 
it  out,  it  suggested  to  my  mind  that  some 
of  that  project,  as  perhaps  also  of 
ithor,  given  in  the  light  of  receut  bis- 
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the  kingdom  opposed  his  succession,  and 
the  Leaguers — fierce  and  unyielding  as 
the  Ultra-Catholics  and  Monarchists  of 
to-day — had  France  virtually  under  their 
feet,  abetted  by  the  powers  of  Spain. 
Combats  were  waged  anew,  and  cities  be- 
sieged, as  Paris,  especially,  could  attest 
Side  by  side  with  the  white  flag  waved  the 
banner  of  Protestantism,  and  under  their 
united  folds  Arques  and  Ivry  were  fought 
and  gained.  For  the  moment  generalship 
promised  to  win  for  the  gallant  King  an 
undisputed  crown.  But  generalship,  not- 
withstanding Henry's  valor,  was  not  his 
greatest  endowment ;  and  the  presence  of 
a  Spanish  army,  directed  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  a  Parma,  the  difficulty  of  subdu- 
ing the  great  northern  cities,  and  the  in- 
cessant machinations  of  the  League,  caus- 
ed him  at  length  to  choose  discretion — or 
perhaps  policy,  as  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  defer  to  the  Catholic  enemy.  A  Pro- 
testant King  could  not  reign  over  France  ; 
and  the  proud  Henry  of  Navarre  conclud- 
ed to  purchase  submission  by  a  kind  of 
surrender.  The  faith  which  he  had  held 
through  his  most  valiant  struggles  he 
abjured,  adopting  that  instead  which  he 
regarded,  "  as  the  most  conducive  to  his 
worldly  interests  and  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom."  After  nine  years  of  strife,  how- 
ever, the  peace  of  the  Vervins  came. 
Tranquillity  was  now  restored  to  the  trou- 
bled country,  and  an  era  of  prosperity  set 
in  for  France.  The  King  applied  himself 
to  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  authority 
and  to  various  reforms  ;  to  the  promotion 
of  industry,  commerce,  and  manufactures. 
Internal  improvements  were  advanced, 
and  forts  were  built.  Paris  was  embellish- 
ed and  enlarged,  that  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  Francis  I.,  the  Louvre,  continued, 
and  hospitals  were  founded.  He  encour- 
aged, the  arts,  letters  flourished,  and  men 
of  learning  were  aided  and  rewarded,  as 
Grotius,  Schaliger,  Cassaubon,  De  Thou, 
and  others.  Not  less  important,  in  the 
finances,  under  the  able  management  of 
Sully,  economy  and  order  reigned,  where 
before  all  was  choas.  Taxes  were  re- 
duced and  millions  of  the  debt  redeemed, 
while  the  King's  own  revenue  was  en- 
hanced. In  his  Court  all  was  brilliancy 
and  splendor.  The  emblems  of  Monarchy 
he  restored  to  their  old  time  lustre,  ren- 
dering, indeed,  the  name  of  Bourbon  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  Monarchic  princi- 
ple  and  of  kingly  right.     In  his  foreign 


policy  he  was  by  every  instinct  and  every 
interest  the  ally  of  England  and  Holland, 
and  from  both  he  received  important  &- 
vors.  Protestantism,  although  arrested  in 
its  march  by  his  surrender,  gained  some- 
thing by  his  toleration ;  but  though  tiic 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  .issued,  Henry  IV. 
had  diflficulty  in  extending  even  its  lame 
provisions  to  his  former  religionists  in  the 
face  of  mocking  Parliaments.  In  fact,  even 
in  this  reign  liberty  slept,  or  was  in  a  great 
degree  enchained ;  but  for  the  inestimable 
boon  of  tranquillity  and  order.  Frenchmen, 
then  as  now,  were  thought  willing  and 
thankful  to  exchange  in  great  part  their 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  his  sway  was  humane, 
and  he  raised  France  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
Although  personally  possessed  of  "  amia- 
ble faults" — not  trifling  as  judged  by  mod- 
em standards,  and  yet  thoroughly  na- 
tional withal,  the  character  of  the  Bour- 
bon King  as  a  ruler  was  altogether  worthy. 
The  title  accorded  him  by  a  contempora- 
ry age  has  been  willingly  conceded  by  pos- 
terity, and  in  the  intrinsic  greatness  and  the 
real  grandeur  of  his  reign  he  erected  for 
himself  an  enduring  monument. 

But  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
was  suddenly '  terminated  by  the  fatal  dag- 
ger of  Ravaillac.  Then,  too,  the  grand 
scheme  was  as  suddenly  nipped  in  the  bud 
which,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  Sully, 
was  to  transform  the  uncongenial  and  self- 
ish elements  of  warring  Europe  into  one 
harmonious,  peace-loving,  Christian  com- 
monwealth. And  in  this  view  it  is  some- 
what singular  how  little  has  been  made  of 
the  project  by  writers.  The  regular 
French  historians  have  seemed  as  willing 
that  the  CEconomies  of  the  great  Minister 
should  remain  almost  the  sole  repository 
of  the  details  as  they  have  been  ready,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  to  attribute  the 
whole  Utopian  scheme  to  his  fertile  brain. 
However,  the  more  prominent  features  of 
the  plan  and  a  few  details  are  the  most 
that  can  here  be  given.  Projected  in  an 
age  when  self-interest  and  bigotry  were 
especially  the  main-springs  to  action,  this 
humanitarian  scheme  for  a  perpetual  peace, 
one  is  obliged  to  feel,  was  only  too  palpar 
bly  alloyed  with  those  unworthy  ingredi- 
ents. The  French  King,  above  all  things, 
desired  the  humiliation  of  the  House  of 
Austria — that  power,  curiously  enough, 
whose  lessened  territory  now  so  peacefully 
domiciles  the  would-be   Henri  V. 
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many  then  in  every  modern  sense  was  un- 
created. Austria  was  the  one  dominating 
power,  and,  in  Henry's  view,  aimed  at 
complete  European  supremacy.  Disap- 
pointed in  his  ambition  to  become  another 
Francis  I,,  and  wield  himself  the  impe- 
rial sceptre,  the  Bourbon  King  determined 
to  ally  the  rest  of  Christendom  for  the  de- 
thronement of  his  Hapsburg  rival,  al  least 
in  Germanic  territory.  More  than  this, 
the  all-conquering  Turk  and  thesemi-bar- 
baric  Muscovite  were  to  have  their  limita- 
tions firmly  fixed ;  in  short,  the  infidels  were 
to  be  expelled  from  Europe.  But  with  the 
King  himself  the  one  ulterior  aim  of  all 
was  at  Austria,  and  especially  on  the  ruins 
of  that  House  was  it  that  the  Christian 
commonwealth  was  to  be  erected.  To  aid 
in  all  this  the  now  Catholic  King  was  only 
too  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Protestant  England  and  Holland,  nay,  and 
of  all  the  Northern  Powers.  The  spirited 
Elizabeth  had  shown  at  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
vins  that  she  shared  to  a  great  extent  this 
feehng  towards  Austria,  but  would  by  no 
means  herself  have  accepted  the  Spanish 
branch  or  that  House  in  the  humiliation ; 
nor  had  Henry  certainly  any  reasons  for 
doing  tills.  In  the  very  matter  in  ques- 
tion Elizabeth  had  given  encouragement 
afterwards  to  Sully.  King  James,  however, 
did  not  inherit  so  fully  the  great  Queen's 
sentiments,  and  was  unwilling  to  ally  him- 
self openly  with  the  French  King  in  the 
undertaking — displaying,  one  inclines  to 
think,  something  of  that  indifference  which 
England  now-a-days  manifests  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Continent.  Sully,  moreover,  sought 
allies  among  the  German  princes,  the  Swiss 
cantons,  the  Venetians,  and  of  Rome  her- 
self! Indeed  for  twelve  years  he  and  the 
King  had  been  silently  working  out  the 
scheme.  In  enlisting  the  Catholic  Powers 
in  an  alliance  thus  to  some  extent  against 
themselves  too  much  caution  could  not  be 
exercised.  Accordingly,  we  are  lold,  it  was 
spoken  of  as  "  a  kind  of  treaty  of  peace" 
in  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  and  the 
true  motives  and  the  whole  intent  of  the 
design  were  rarely  disclosed.  The  plan 
involved,  however,  nothing  less  thana  rad- 
ical reconstruction  of  Europe,  and  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  political  equili- 
brium. 

In  this  grand  European  confederacy  the 
number  of  Powers  was  to  have  consisted  of 
fifteen.  There  were  to  have  been  five  great 
hereditary  moaatcbies,  six  elective  mon- 


archies, and  four  republics.  The  five  here- 
ditary monarchies  wer?  to  have  been  Spain, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  Lom- 
bardy.  The  latter  was  to  comprise,  in 
addition  to  the  Venetian  and  lesser  slates, 
Upper  Italy,  and  be  given  to  the  House  of 
Savoy  ;  thus  Austria  would  lose  the  Mila- 
nese states.  The  six  elective  monarchies 
were  to  be  made  up  of  the  Empire,  the 
Pontificate  or  Papacy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia.  The  first  of  these, 
however,  would  be  governed  by  no  two 
princes  of  the  same  family  in  succession ; 
and  this  restriction  was  apparently  directed 
against  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  Aus- 
trian house.  The  Imperial  Crown  was  to 
have  been  first  conferred  on  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  ;  and  this  dignity,  it  was  intended, 
would  have  continued  of  the  first  import- 
ance, and  been  worthy  of  the  highest  em- 
ulation among  the  princes  of  Europe.  Bo- 
hemia was  to  have  been  constituted  by 
annexing  to  it  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusa- 
tia.  The  nomination  to  the  throne  of 
Hungary,  (also  of  Bohemia),  was  to  be 
made  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  Kings 
of  France,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Lombardy  ;  and  because  this  king- 
dom might  be  considered  as  the  barrier  of 
Christendom  against  the  infidels,  it  was  to 
have  been  rendered  the  most  powerful  and 
able  to  resist  them.  This  would  have  been 
accomplished  by  immediately  adding  to 
it  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Carinola,  and  by  afterwards  in- 
corporating with  it  any  acquisitions  in 
Transylvania  and  surrounding  territories. 
Poland  being,  from  it  its  nearness  to  Tur- 
key, Moscovy,  and  Tartary,  in  the  same 
situation  as  Hungary,  was  to  have  had  its 
rulers  chosen  by  the  same  eight  potentates 
and  its  power  augmented  by  annexing  to 
it  "  whatever  should  be  conquered  from  the 
infidels  adjoining  its  own  frontiers."  For 
France  nothing  was  desired  in  this  arrange- 
ment beyond  her  then  existing  boundaries 
—unless,  we  may  say,  the  glory  of  equita- 
bly distributing  among  the  proposed  states 
theterritory  of  a  continent.  In  regard  to 
England  some  inducements  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  interest  that  power  more  di- 
rectly in  European  matters  were  proposed, 
although  Elizabeth  had  observed  that "  the 
Britannic  Isles,  in  all  the  different  states 
through  which  they  had  passed,  had  never 
experienced  any  great  disappointments  or 
misfortunes  but  when  their  sovereigns  had 
meddled  in  affairs  outside  of  theii  little 
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continent."  Nevertheless,  to  render  every- 
thing equal  between  France  and  England 
Brabant  from  the  Duchy  of  Limbourg, 
the  jurisdiction  of  Malines,  and  other  de- 
pendencies on  Flemish  Flanders,  Galilean 
or  imperial,  were  to  have  been  formed  into 
eight  sovereign  fiefs,  and  given  to  as  many 
princes  or  lords  of  that  nation.  Yet,  on 
this  point,  Elizabeth  had  expressly  declar- 
ed that  England  had  no  desire  for  ag- 
grandizement at  the  expense  of  Flanders. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  French  King 
proposed  to  acknowledge  in  reconstructed 
Europe  four  Republics  :  these  were  the 
Belgic  or  Netherlandish,  the  Swiss  or  Hel- 
vetic, the  Italian,  and  the  Venetian.  The 
two  first  were  to  have  been  constituted  with 
popular  governments,  the  two  latter  with 
governments  by  the  nobility.  Concerning 
the  Belgic  Republic,  it  was  to  have  been 
formed  out  of  the  old  Seventeen  United 
Provinces,  whether  belonging  to  Spain  or 
otherwise,  excepting  the  parts  proposed  to 
be  given  to  England,  and  a  fief,  bearing 
the  title  of  a  principality,  was  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  besides 
some  other  inconsiderable  indemnities  at 
its  expense.  But  there  was  a  chance  that 
it  might  extend  itself  even  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  take  in  the  united  Duchies  of 
Cleves,  Juliers,  and^Berg.  For  the  privi- 
leges which  this  Republic  would  enjoy,  a 
modicum  of  feudal  respect  might  be  ex- 
acted by  the  Emporor  on  every  new  elec- 
tion. The  succession  of  Cleves,  mean- 
while, was  to  have  been  divided  among 
those  princes  whom  the  Emperor  would 
have  deprived  of  it,  as  a  means  of  gratify- 
ing them  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  as 
well  as  some  other  princes  of  the  same 
districts,  to  whom  the  imperial  towns 
situated  therein  would  have  been  grant- 
ed. Even  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
to  have  enlarged  their  territories  under 
this  general  distribution,  and  have  de- 
rived •  other  supposed  advantages.  All 
these  changes  to  the  north  of  Germany 
were  to  have  been  determined  by  the 
Kings  of  France,  England,  Lombardy,  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Helvetic 
Republic,  when  augmented  by  Franche- 
Comt6,  Alsace,  Tyrol,  Trente,  and  other 
territories,  generally  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  was  to  have  been  gov- 
erned by  a  Council  or  Senate,  of  which  the 
Emperor,  the  Princes  of  Germany,  and  the 
Venetians  would  be  umpires  ;  and  like  the 
Belgic  Republic  it  would  have  been  ob- 


liged to  render  a  respectful  homage  to  the 
Emperor  on  each  new  election.  The 
changes  to  have  been  made  in  Italy  were 
of  a  no  less  important  character,  and  that 
Republic,  it  was  assumed,  would  have  be- 
come one  of  the  richest  and  most  brilliant. 
The  Pope  was  to  be  declared  a  secular 
prince,  bearing  rank  among  the  Monarchs 
of  Europe,  and  as  such  would  possess  Na- 
ples, Apulia,  Calabria,  and  all  their  de- 
pendencies, which  would  be  indissolubly 
united  to  St.  Peter's  patrimony.  Sicily  was 
to  have  been  ceded  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  upon  condition  that  it  should  ren- 
der homage  to  every  Pope  who  should 
bear  the  title  of  Immediate  Chief  of  the 
whole  Italian  Republic,  otherwise,  for  this 
reason,  called  the  Republic  of  the  Church. 
The  other  members  of  this  Republic  were 
to  have  been  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Monaco, 
without  any  alteration  in  their  govern- 
ment. Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  to  have 
been  made  free  cities,  and  all  these  govern- 
ments were  every  twenty  years  to  have 
rendered  homage  to  the  Pope  by  the  gift 
of  a  crucifix  of  the  value  of  ten  thousand 
crowns.  And  this  whole  grand  political 
edifice  Sully  had  completed  for  Europe 
by  the  provisions  of  three  religions — the 
Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic. 

To  afford  security  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  proposed  arrangements,  and  for  the 
determining  of  all  the  civil,  political,  and 
religious  affairs  of  Europe,  whether  within 
itself  or  with  its  neighbors,  there  was  to 
have  been  constituted  a  General  Council, 
consisting  of  some  four  representatives  from 
each  of  the  fifteen  Powers ;  this  Council  to 
have  been  called  the  "  Senate  of  the 
Christian  Republic."  This  exalted  body 
was  to  have  been  assembled  in  constant 
session,  its  members  to  have  been  re-cho- 
sen every  three  years,  and  the  honor  of  the 
first  chief  magistracy  to  have  been  confer- 
red on  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Whether 
the  Senate  would  be  fixed  or  ambulatory, 
whether  one  united  body  or  divided  into 
three  was  undetermined,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  its  possible  place  or  places  of 
meeting,  no  less  than  fourteen  cities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rhine  were  proposed. 

But  this  Christian  Republic,  despite  its 
peaceful  aims  and  humane  purposes,  was 
not  to  be  thought  able  to  get  along  with- 
out considerable  armies  and  engines  of 
warfare.  It  was  true,  the  King's  idea  pre- 
supposed such    an    agreement    betwe«i 


princes  and  peoples  as  should  result,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  freedom  from  oppression 
and  tyranny,  and  on  the  other  in  relief  from 
insurrectionary  dangers,  and  as  well  those 
innumerable  complainings  to  which  sub- 
jects are  prone — in  fact,  in  Monarchs 
"  governing  amicably,  and  demanding 
merely  what  their  subjects  might  willingly 
and  cheerfully  obey."  Besides,  in  the  mu- 
tual settlements  between  the  States  there 
was  to  be  no  recourse  to  arms,  and  yet 
common  prudence  dictated  a  provision  for 
armies,  accordingly  the  various  Slates  vfere 
to  have  contributed  their  respective  quotas 
of  troops.  There  would  be  danger  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Russians  and  the  Turks, 
and  then,  in  the  words  of  Sully,  "  the  con- 
tinual wars  among  the  several  princes" 
"  were  to  have  been  converted  into  a  per- 
petual war  against  the  Infidels."  The  en- 
tire military  strength  which  it  was  propos- 
ed that  Christian  Europe  sJiould  bring  to 
bear  for  this  general  object,  may  be  sum- 
med up  at  about  265,000  foot,  50,000 
horse,  and  217  pieces  of  cannon, — "  a 
powerful  force,"  tiie  Dutch  author  well 
observes,  "  for  those  days  when  the  great- 
est interests  were  decided  by  armies  of  20,- 
000  or  30,000  men."  Moreover,  it  was  al- 
together problematical  whether  unconsult- 
ed  Austria  would  willingly  consent  to  the 
"  grand  design,"  notwithstanding  that  the 
King  of  France  thought  it  would  be  for 
her  interest  tii  do  so,  and  in  the  figuring  up 
of  quotas  this  contingency  was  clearly  not 
lost  sight  of.  In  addition  to  this,  the  navy 
besides  numerous  small  vessels,  was  to  have 
consisted  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  monster 
ships  and  galleons.  To  accomplish  the 
complete  organization  of  this  military  con- 
federacy, as  Sully  also  very  propedy  terms 
it,  Henry  thought  three  years  would  give 
suflicient  time.  He  projected  for  France 
the  grandest  designs  in  the  way  of  army 
reform  with  a  view  to  the  matter,  and  at 
large  the  most  elaborate  calcularions  were 
gone  into  with  reference  to  the  probable 
expense  of  such  an  armament,  the  smallest 
detail  not  being  overlooked.  But  sutfi 
cient,  we  think,  has  now  been  shown  to  lead 
to  the  suspicion  that  this  "  plan  for  a  per- 
petual peace,"  assuming  it  to  have  been 
carried  through,  could  only  have  issued  in 
endless  wars.  How  it  could  seriously 
have  occupied  the  minds,  either,  of  two 
such  men  as  Henry  the  Great,  and  the 
Duke  of  Sully,  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
But  the  writer  in  the  Review  wc  have  re- 


ferred to,  finds  it  most  difficult  of  all  "  to 
recognize  Henry's  immovable  justice  in  the 
determination  to  dethrone  the  ancient  Ger- 
mano-Austrian  house,  distinguished  no 
less  for  moderation  and  a  disposition  to 
peace  than  was  the  Spanish  branch  for  its 
craving  after  domination  and  succession, 
while  that  of  Spain  woqld  be  permitted  to 
at  least  preserve  the  paternal  inheritance." 
The  King  felt  very  sanguine  of  his  ability 
to  bring  Europe  into  tlie  arrangement  he 
and  his  great  Minister  had  so  elaborately 
planned.  Territorial  aggrandizement  was, 
of  course,  the  princi[)al  inducement  to  be 
held  out,  but  in  addition  there  were  seve- 
ral matrimonial  alliances  projected,  and 
promising,  we  are  told,  to  be  "  very  suc- 
cessful," which  were  expected  to  affect  fa- 
vorably towards  it  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Sweden,  and  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine 
and  Savoy.  However,  it  was  doubdess  as 
well  for  the  great  King's  reputation  that 
the  actual  cliance  for  testing  all  these 
things  did  not  come  about.  As  it  is,  the 
plailsibility  of  the  scheme,  and  its  more 
humane  aspects,  have  caused  it  on  paper  to 
redound,perhaps,considerably  to  his  credit. 
As  to  the  model  of  this  ideal  piece  of 
political  architecture,  the  proposed  Repub- 
lic, it  may  be  added,  would  in  its  fede- 
rated sense  have  borne  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, though  possibly  more  to  an  equally 
impracticable  creation  with  iiself  of  very 
recent  times,  namely,  the  Southern  Con- 
■federacy,  wherein  was  recognized  primarily 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  In  reality, 
it  would  seemingly  have  lacked  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  especially  ^}- 
pertain  to  the  American  Republic — for  in- 
stance, those  of  co-ordination  and  uniformi- 
ty ofgovernment  in  the  separate  Slates,  and 
which  principles,  next  to  a  just  and  well- 
ordered  liberty,  constitute,  perhaps,  our 
greatest  safeguard,  and  warrant  to  us  the 
beautiful  motto  of  our  Union,  Butatthis 
time  even  the  "  men  of  the  Mayflower," 
though  at  the  end  of  the  period  already 
domiciled  in  that  common  asylum  for  the 
persecuted  of  Europe,  had  not  left  Delft 
Haven— as  yet  the  mother  of  our  Empire 
City  had  not  founded  in  another  Nether- 
land  a  New- Amsterdam,  and  the  Transat- 
lantic model  for  the  republics  of  the  mod- 
em world  lay  still  in  embryo.  It  should 
perhaps  be  said,  however,  that  for  its  pro- 
fessed model  this  general  confederacy  of 
£uiope  proposed  to  fashion  itself  after  one 
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of  very  ancient  date,  to  wit,  that  of  the 
Amphictyons  of  Greece.  But  it  is  difficult 
even  here  to  see  how  its  projectors  could 
have  discerned  much  for  good  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  on  which 
to  base  any  sanguine  hopes  in  imitating  its 
features.  Sacred  and  peaceful  as  the  ob- 
jects of  that  Council  in  the  main  no  doubt 
were,  it  failed  to  introduce  a  more  saluta- 
ry spirit  into  the  Grecian  nation,  and  in 
the  great  struggles  it  wanted  the  qualities 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  common  cause. 
History  tells  us  that  what  it  "  now  and 
then"  did  do,  however,  was  to  throw  "  a 
shade  of  sanctity  over  plans  of  ambition 
or  revenge" — and  for  which  too  this  mod- 
em Amphictyony  could  have  been  trusted ; 
but  it  lacked,  as  we  may  fairly  believe  this 
would  have  done,  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism requisite  to  guide  in  peace  and  safety 
the  great  ship  of  state.  Even  now  we 
see  the  principle  of  arbitration  trembling 
in  the  face  of  overpowering  insult  offered 
by  a  proverbially  cruel  and  lawless  people 
to  two  great,  progressive  nations ;  and  it  is 


hardly  to  be  supposed  that  with  all  the 
selfish  objects  protruding  themselves  from 
this  "  plan,"  the  civilization  of  three  centu- 
ries ago  could  have  become  so  transfoim* 
ed  by  the  Council  proposed  as  to  have 
seen  either  justly  or  otherwise  no  causes 
for  war.  But  in  the  final  application  to 
our  own  times,  if  the  recalling  of  this  pro- 
ject might  possess  one  slight  point  more 
effective  than  another,  we  could  wish  that 
the  speciousness  so  apparent  in  the  plan  as 
one  for  peace  might  grate  very  harshly  on 
our  higher  civilation.  A  voice,  long  ar- 
dent in  the  cause  of  peace,  has  just  been 
heard,  and  that  in  the  Eternal  Capi- 
tal, declaring  faith  in  that  "  the  worid  ad- 
vances." *  In  agreement  with  it  one 
could  hope  that  the  principle  so  Tecendy 
and  so  successfully  inaugurated  for  tiie 
preservation  of  peace  might,  if  necessary, 
become  available  in  the  present  moment, 
and  in  the  future  differences  arising  be- 
tween enlightened  nations  prove  itself  en- 
tirely competent  for  their  adjustment — 
Tfie  Transatlantic. 


-♦♦• 
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There  are  doubts  and  doubts.  Not  so 
many,  perhaps,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
of  those  "  honest "  ones  in  which  there 
lives  —  according  to  Tennyson — "more 
faith  than  half  the  creeds."  It  has,  in 
fact,  become  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters 
to  over- compassionate  the  doubter,  to  ac- 
credit him  with  a  greater  depth,  and  even 
with  a  more  thorough  conscientiousness, 
than  the  man  convinced.  But  with  every 
desire  to  find  the  reasonableness  of  such  a 
view,  we  have  entirely  failed  to  discover 
why  the  holding  of  a  creed  should  imply 
a  smaller  share  either  of  intelligence  or 
honesty  than  the  holding  of  a  doubt. 
Credulity  has  its  negative  side  as  well  as  its 
positive  one,  and  there  is  as  much  room  to 
slip  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  Clough 
— himself  the  most  conscientious  of  poeti- 
cal sceptics — admits,  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  "hopes  are  dupes,"  on  the  other, 
I'  fears  may  be  liars ;"  and,  in  short,  there 
is  no  good  reason,  other  things  being 
equal,  for  supposing  that  the  man  who  re- 
jects evidence  may  not  be  quite  as  great 
a  fool  as  the  man  who  accepts  it.  Creeds, 
no  doubt,  are  easily  adopted.  We  in  a 
sense  fall  heu^  to  them.    They  lie  about 


us  from  our  very  infancy,  and  as  soon  as 
we  are  able  to  think,  they  are  recommend- 
ed to  us  by  those  whom  we  very  naturaDy 
respect.  In  this  way,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  we  are  apt  to  creep  into  them 
with  only  too  little  inquiry.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  great  majority  of 
doubts  not  only  equally  weak  at 'the  root 
and  held  with  infinitely  more  self-compla- 
cency, not  to  say  conceit  ?  Search  faith 
for  its  foundations,  and  in  too  many  cases 
we  daresay  they  will  be  found  loose  and 
flimsy  enough :  but  subject  doubt  to  a  like 
scrutiny— strip  it  of  all  the  mystical  gene- 
ralities it  seeks  to  clothe  itself  in,  and  the 
pensive  poetical  sadness  it  so  frequently 
affects— and  in  all  but  the  rare  exceptions, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  our  old  friend  Sir  Oracle  in  a 
new  disguise.     The  philosophy  that  quqh 

♦Allusion  is  here  made  to  Mr.  Henry  Rkjai]^ 
M.P.  The  words  quoted  were  uttered  by  Um  m 
replying  to  the  proposal  of  his  health  by  bignor 
Mancini,  at  a  political  banquet,  given  in  lK»orjf 
Mr.  Richard,  M.P..  and  Mr.  David  Dwdljf  — — 
in  Rome,  on  the  night  of  27th  Nov. 
moreover,  hardly  necessary  to  obs  r 
above  article  was  written  beforetne 
cal  solution  of  the  Spanish-AmcriCBl 
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tions  everything  with  a  regretfully  necessi- 
tous air,  and  a  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head, 
passes  with  too  many  for  originality,  and 
even  profundity,  until  the  trick  is  found 
out.  That  there  are  honest  doubts,  how- 
ever, and  honest  doubters,  we  do  not 
mean  to  question — godly  doubters  even — 
doubters  of  the  order  of  "  tliat  white  soul," 
as  a  living  poet  so  beautifully  says  of  So- 

'■  Which  sat  beneath  the  laurels  dny  by  dav, 
And,  (ircd  with  burning'  f:iilh  in  God  and  Right, 
Dnubteil  men's  d^ubls  away   — 

doubters  whose  doubts  ultimately  tend  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  foundations  of 
faitli  rather  than  undermine  them.  Doubt 
of  this  description  is  but  faith's  handmaid, 
and  [D  whom  faitb  is  perpetually  indebted, 
whether  it  has  the  candor  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  or  not.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is 
the  test  of  truth  itself,  and  no  faith  is 
worth  the  name  that  cannot  pass  through 
its  fires  unscathed. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  more 
suicidal  to  the  real  interests  of  religion 
than  the  shallow  theology  which  niihout 
distinction,  and  wiiiiout  a  hearing,  bundles 
all  scepticism  into  that  too  convenient 
limbo  of  certain  minds  to  which  are  rele- 
gated the  works  of  the  devil.  The  easi- 
ness of  the  process  might  itself  cast  a  doubt 
on  its  efficiency. 

For  on  the  supposition  even  that  the 
classification  is  correct,  and  that  scepticism 
without  .discrimination  might  be  put  down 
in  the  diabolical  category,  tliose  who 
know  the  devil  best — or  at  least  the  spiri- 
tual difficulty  his  name  is  made  to  repre- 
sent— know  well,  that  he  is  not  to  balked 
in  this  way  by  a  mere  wa\e  of  the  hand. 

In  fact  there  is  no  question  as  to  whe- 
ther we  shall  be  troubled  with  doubt  or 
not:  we  must.  In  a  mixed  world  of  good 
and  evil,  a  state  of  things  is  not  even  con- 
ceivable that  would  afford  "  no  hinge  or 
loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on."  The  world 
where  it  is  not,  must  be  one  either  alto- 
gether sacred  to  truth,  or  wholly  abandoned 
to  lies.  Doubt  and  failli  live  under  the 
same  imperfect  conditions,  and  the  point 
at  which  one  dies,  the  oti^r  also  and  con- 
sequently dies.  And  if  the  necessity  of 
the  case  could  only  teach  the  impossible 
purist  who  wishes  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  doubt  altogether,  to  look  it  more  stead- 
ily and  honestly  and  thoughtfully  in  the 
foce,  where  he  has  found  only  the  devil 


icover  the      ^^H 
periodica!       ^^| 
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before,  he  might  possibly  discover 
presence  of  God  as  well,  in  the  periodica! 
recurrence  of  the  doubter  in  the  history  of 
all  living  faith.  The  damage  that  "  hon- 
est" doubt  can  do  to  the  real  supports  of 
faith  must  ever  be  trivial ;  while  its  use  in 
knocking  away  the  conventional  props 
of  it  is  inestimable.  The  common  and 
easy  acceptance  by  the  many  of  that  ra- 
ther vulgar  personage — the  regulation 
Mephistopheles  of  poetry  and  the  drama 
—has  probably  done  a  good  deal  in  mo- 
dern times  to  instruct  that  prevailing  in- 
capacity to  disassociate  the  questioning 
spirit  from  the  diabolical.  But  in  order 
to  see  that  such  a  conclusion  is  the  shal- 
lowest of  generalities,  the  weakest  of  con- 
fusions, it  is  only  necessary  to  fall  back  on 
the  history  of  Christianity  itself.  The 
most  important  of  truths  were  doubts 
once.  Those  soul  certainties  which  men 
can  plant  their  feet  upon,  and  feel  with 
Milton  that— 

"IfthisfaU 
The  pillared  firmament  is  roltenness. 
And  eirlh's  base  built  on  slubble" — 

were  neariy  all  dangerous,  heresies  at  one 
period  of  their  history.  The  strength  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  our  day  is  as  much 
indebted  to  her  heretics  as  to  her  saints; 
or  rather,  should  we  say  the  maturer  ver- 
dict of  time  in  many  cases  has  pronounced 
these  two  titles  to  be  one  ? 

Biit,  however  gladly  men  may  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  these  honest  doubts, 
which,  closely  looked  into,  are  but  the 
transitional  phases  of  faith,  they  must  also 
admit  that  these  are  few  compared  to  the 
unnumbered  host  of  doubts  which  have 
little  or  no  root  in  conscience,  and  which 
appear  rather  to  proceed  from  a  self-satis- 
fied indifference  to  any  faith  at  all.  This 
kind  of  doubt  has  none  of  the  troubles 
that  affiict  the  genuine  and  honest  article. 
Its  deepest  pains  seem  to  be  readily  as- 
suaged in  a  kind  of  sentimental  and  guasi- 
philosophical  regret. 

It  is  mostly  this  half-hearted  and  half- 
affected  variety  of  doubt  that  has  taken  a 
poetical  form  in  modem  times,  and  the 
fact  to  us  affords  a  perfectly  sufficient  rea- 
son why  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry  pro- 
duced under  such  conditions  has  never 
risen  above  mediocrity.  There  are  per- 
haps few  things  in  themselves  i 
coverably  prosaic  than  doubt.  Few,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  evocative  of  the  poe- 
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tic  faculty,  or  more  susceptible  of  poetical 
treatment,  than  faith. 

Doubt  disintegrates,  disperses,  repels. 
Faith  attracts  and  knits  together.  It  acts 
as  a  kind  of  centre  of  gravitation  in  the 
planetary  system  of  things  ideal,  control- 
ling the  most  erratic  of  orbits  :  standing  to 
the  intellect  in  much  the  same  overmaster- 
ing relation  that  Cressida's  love  stood  to 
all  her  other  feelings,  when  she  declares — 

*  *  My  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
Drawing  all  things  to  it." 

Faith  is  the  tonic  of  the  poetical  scale, 
the  key-note  to  which  the  most  widely  dis- 
cursive imagination  must  return  in  the  end 
before  the  ear  can  rest  satisfied.     Hence 
we   have   absolutely  no  poetry  in  which 
doubt  is  anything  like  the  central  or  domi- 
nant interest;  while  we  have,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  poetry,  as  gorgeous  palaces  as  im- 
agination ever  sanctified,  whose   material 
is  supplied  and  whose  genius  is  inspired 
firom  faith  alone.     When  doubt  is  made 
use  of  at  all  in  poetry,  as  in  that  highest 
quotable  example,  the  Book  of  Job,  it  is 
introduced  more  as  a  foil  to  faith — the  in- 
tense   shadow    of   an    intenser    light — a 
wrestler    brought    into    the    arena    only 
to   be    overthrown   by  his   mightier    op- 
ponent.    Doubt   can   command   no  pro- 
longed sympathy,  and   consequently  can 
find  no  permanent  footing  in  any  of  the 
higher  places  of  poetry.     Faith,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  clothe  itself  with  poetry 
without  effort ;  attracts  all  poetry  to  it  as  a 
seemingly  natural  consequence ;  interwinds 
and  interweaves  its  hfe  with  it,  until — to 
use  the  strong  Shakspearian  phrase — the 
two   have   "grown    together,"   and  their 
parting    would   be    "a    tortured   body." 
They  are  the  dermis  and  the  epidermis  of  the 
ideal  anatomy,  and  their  severance  means 
mutilation.     Poetry  can  find  no  more  than 
a  partial   and  passing  attraction  in  any- 
thing that  is  doubtful ;  she  is  at  best  but  a 
stranger  and   a  pilgrim  in  the  debatable 
land.     Her  final  election  and  abiding  home 
is  faith.     She  clings  to  faith  as  a  child  to  a 
mother,  and   will  not  be  shaken   off,  as 
plainly  as  if  she  had  declared,  once  for  all, 
ihy  God  shall  be  my   Gody  and  thy  people 
my  people. 

The  poetical  scepticism  of  the  present 
day  has  of  course  retired  from  the  gloomy 
atheism  of  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  old  controversies,  deistical  and  theis- 


tical,  have  nearly  died  out  in  literature. 
The  world  at  length  seems  to  have  lost 
patience   with   the  philosophy  that   does 
not  at  least  postulate  a  god  of  some  kind 
or  another  to  begin  with;  at  all  events, 
any  such  philosophy  has  been   left  high 
and  dry  by  the  poetical  tide  of  the  present 
generation.     And,  to  tell  the  truth,  there 
was  no  choice.     One  or  other  must  perish : 
they  could  not  live  together.     The.  dewless 
desert  of  blank  and  barren  denial  was  no 
place  for  the  gentle  muse.     Imagination 
cannot  breathe  its  atmosphere   and  live. 
And  yet,  though  not  present  themselves, 
these  old  controversies  have  left  us  an  in- 
heritance.    The  times  have  changed  with 
them.     The   gloomy,   not  to  say   stagey 
atheism  that  had  a  certain  fascination  for 
the  youth  of  thirty  or  forty  yeaft  ago,  has 
given  place  in  our  day  to  a  refined  and 
vaguely  idealistic  pantheism,  which,  with- 
out any  of  the  old  obtrusion  of  unbelief  (it 
has  even  a  kind  of  niggardly  recognition 
of  a  personal  God  about  it),  still  exercises 
a  limiting  influence  on  poetry — a  weaker 
solution  of  the  strong  waters  of  atheism, 
not  so  objectionable  as  the  old  form,  on 
account  of  what  it  admits  of  evil,  as  of 
what  it  excludes  of  good.     Without  at- 
tempting any  hard-church  definition  of  its 
influence — and  indeed  we  question  much 
if  many  of  its  poetical  exponents  them- 
selves could  give  a  perfectly  lucid  account 
of  what  they  believe  and  what  they  do 
not  believe — we   are  yet  of  opinion   that 
it  puts  a  limitation  on  genius,  and  especi- 
ally on  poetical  genius,  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion  that  it  falls  short  of  a  definite 
faith. 

Leaving  all  moral  considerations  out  of 
sight  as  not  within  our  province,  it  seems 
to  be  necessary,  for  aesthetical  reasons 
alone,  that  the  poet,  of  all  other  artists, 
should  possess  a  belief  that  shall  at  least  be 
clear  to  himself.  Above  all  other  men  it 
behoves  him,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  brotherhood,  to  be — 

**  One  in  whom  persuasion  and  belief 
Has  ripened  into  faith,  and  faith  become 
A  passionate  intuition." 

There  is  a  certain  degree  of  heat  at  which 
language  fuses,  and  becomes  the  possible 
vehicle  of  poetical  feeling,  and  the  point  of 
liquefaction  is  never  registered  below  con- 
viction, but  above  it.  We  do  not  say 
conviction  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Oxyg«i 
itself  would  quickly  consume  life,  yet  a 
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e  oxygen  to  live.  Con- 
not  produce  poetry,  but 
mponent  of  t!ie  atmo- 
sphere in  which  alone  poetry  can  be  sus- 
tained. At  the  degree  in  the  mental  ther- 
mometer with  chronicles  conviction,  the 
possibility  of  poetry  begins.  Anything  be- 
low that  lacks  one  of  the  first  conditions 
of  its  existence. 

The  poetry  that  has  been  produced 
without  due  regard  to  this  essential  quality, 
has  seldom  oudived  its  own  generation  ; 
and,  in  fact,  any  attempt  to  get  the  mate- 
rials of  poetry  out  of  half  belief,  argues  a 
defective  poetical  perception  at  the  outset. 

It  is  possible  indeed,  leaping  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  to  get  something  like 
poetry  out  of  the  gigantic  and  passionate 
denial  of  Satan  himself,  as  Milton  has 
abundantly  proved ;  or  even,  to  a  certain 
degree,  out  of  the  pagan  abhorrence  to  the 
God  of  Christianity,  as  illustrated  by  a  liv- 
ing poet  For  waiving  altogether  any 
question  as  to  the  moral  fitness  of  rehabili- 
tating even  under  an  impersonal  or  drama- 
tic mask  that  which,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
majority  of  his  audience,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  flat  blasphemy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr,  Swinburne  has  reached 
his  highest  poetical  possibility  in  what  we 
may  classify  as  his  ethnical  poems.  With- 
out troubling  ourselves  about  whether  the 
inspiration  comes  from  above  or  below, 
there  is  a  force  about  his  audacious  profa- 
nity that  we  do  not  so  readily  find  in  his 
other  efforts.  Good  or  bad,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's capacity  for  blasphemy  is  unques- 
tionably utie  quaint,  as  the  French  would 
say,  with  their  subtle  substratum  of  mean- 
ing. 

In  the  hands  of  a  poet  like  Milton,  the  Ti- 
tanic war  against  heaven  is  capable  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  diabolical  picturesqueness ; 
but  the  merely  human  unbelief,  the  dis- 
tracting doubt,  and  the  shuffling  ingenuity 
that  nibbles  at  this  creed  and  that  without 
arriving  at  any  definite  conviction  of  its 
own,  is  the  most  unpoctical  thing  in  the 
worid. 

No  amount  of  artistic  skill  can  make  its 
ejfusions  pleasing.  Seeking  sympathy  and 
finding  none,  they  seem  to  be  all  conceived 
in  the  melancholy  minor,  without  any  of 
the  natural  plaintiveness  of  that  key,  and 
with  a  double  share  of  its  hopele^  dejec- 
tion. There  appears  to  be  a  place  in  the 
realms  of  the  imagination  for  either  God  or 
devil ;  but  upon  the  Laodicean  lukeworm- 


ness,  upon  the  apathetic  neutrality  tha 
neither  cold   nor   hot,    poetry 

'fo  trace  the  effects  of  scepticism,  and 
the  stern  limitation  put  upon  poetical 
genius  by  the  want  of  that  faith  which  ri- 
pens into  Wordsworth's  "  passionate  intui- 
tion," would  open  up  too  wide  a  field,  ex- 
tending as  it  does  through  all  the  infinite 
phases  and  degrees  of  doubt,  ft-om  the 
first  shadowy  suggestion  down  to  the  ulti- 
mate utter  denial.  But  that  each  step 
downward  is  hurtful  in  its  degree,  whatever 
disguise  it  assumes,  could  be  easily  proved. 
Even  theaffectationof  atheism,  as  in  much 
of  Byron's  poetry,  is  an  artistic  expedient 
fraught  with  infinite  danger  to  the  user  of 
it.  Although  one  feels  that  the  atheism  of 
Byron  isnot  real,  but  in  most  cases  a  mere 
stage  property,  one  gets  thoroughly  sick  of 
it  before  all  his  scowling  heroes  ;  the  Laras, 
the  Corsairs,  the  Giaours  are  painted  in  on 
the  same  gloomy  and  threadbare  back- 
ground— a  varied  fugue  on  the  one  ever- 
lasting theme — a  change  of  costume,  but 
the  same  old  unliallowed  anatomy  visibly 
sticking  through,  Nothing  short  of  the 
genius  of  Byron  could  have  achieved  even 
a  partial  success  with  such  a  clogging 
nightmare  on  its  back. 

It  is  perhaps  nnt  to  be  so  much  re- 
gretted that  atheism  should  prove  such  a 
complete  extinguisher  to  anything  like 
second-rate  poetical  power,  as  that  it 
should  have  sometimes  dragged  down  to 
the  second  place  gifts  that  should  have 
ranked  with  ihe  highest  It  overshadows 
the  resplendent  genius  of  Shelley  like  a 
black  thunder-cloud  above  a  rainbow,  and 
gives  everything  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
phantasmagoric  and  evanescent  charat^ter. 
Reading  his  works  is  like  walking  through 
the  dreamlike  palace  of  Kubla  Khan. 
On  every  side,  and  in  such  profusion  as 
has  never  been  approached  by  man,  lie 
the  potentialities  of  poetry,  but  yet  in  a 
great  measure  only  the  potentialities. 
He  has  left  no  palace  behind  him  worthy 
of  his  genius  or  his  materials.  If  ever 
mortal  had  the  materials,  and  the  power 
of  the  enchanter  to  call  them  forth,  it  was 
he.  No  one  ever  possessed  in  a  greater 
degree  the  faculty  of  bringing  himself  fn 
rapport  with  the  hallucination  of  the  mo- 
Images  of  the  most  ethereal  tenuity, 
that  would  have  presented  themselves  to 
other  men's  minds  in  some  vague  and 
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nebulous  way,  stood  forth  to  the  order  of 
that  imperial  imagination  with  the  distinct- 
ness and  precision  of  objective  realities. 
And  yet  with  all  this  power  he  is  still  but 
the  enchanter.  Wherever  you  go  it  is 
fairy-world  still,  and  affords  no  solid 
ground  for  mortal  foot ;  and  though  you 
cannot  resist  its  haunting  beauty,  you  are 
equally  haunted  by  a  sense  of  its  almost 
ghastly  unreality.  The  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home  are  even  more  nearly 
akin  than  they  are  commonly  supposed. 
Shelley's  inability  to  conceive  a  heaven 
with  a  God  in  it  to  whom  he  could  pay 
reverence,  seemed  to  drain  away  all  hu- 
manness  and  homeliness  out  of  him,  until 
his  poetry  became  quite  as  unearthly  as 
his  adverse  critics  judged  it  unheavenly. 
Starving  one  side  of  his  moral  nature,  the 
other  side  was  supersaturated,  and  ren- 
dered morbid  by  an  overflow  of  the  ima- 
ginative secretions  that  should  have  fed 
both.  This  insubstantial  characteristic  of 
his  work  was  unfortunately  one  upon  which 
Shelley  rather  prided  himself.  Writing  to 
a  friend,  he  says  he  "  does  not  deal  in 
flesh  and  blood."  "  You  might  as  well," 
says  he,  **  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  a  leg  of 
mutton,  as  expect  anything  earthly  from 
me."  That  want  of  fixity,  too,  which  the 
absence  of  central  faith  invariably  induces, 
that  want  of  a  peaceable  mental  anchor- 
age —  the  gr;fen  pastures  and  the  still 
waters  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  with  whom, 
however,  he  has  so  much  in  common — 
acts  as  a  continual  drag  on  his  powers. 
There  is  a  provoking  absence  of  that  mas- 
sive and  leonine  repose  which  usually  con- 
sorts with  the  greatest  gifts,  and  which  one 
naturally  looks  for  as  a  concomitant  of 
his.  But  we  look  for  it  in  vain.  He  was 
always  in  an  ecstasy,  in  the  somewhat 
lost  but  literal  meaning  of  the  word — al- 
ways out  of  himself.  If  his  genius  had  a 
fault,  it  was  too  impressionable.  The 
merest  mouthful  of  the  Delphian  vapor 
put  him  into  fits.  He  was  ever  on  the 
tripod,  and  is  only  a  modern  incarnation 
of  that  priestess  of  Apollo,  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  who  raved  herself  to  death  in 
the  temple.  His  Pegasus  in  this  way  was 
good  for  a  short  run,  but  had  little  waiting 
power.  Consequently,  the  defect  does 
not  interfere  with  the  perfection  of  his 
shorter  lyrics,  which  are  simply  unique  and 
unapproached ;  but  its  limiting  influence 
is  painfully  apparent  in  all  his  works 
(though  less  marked  in  the  Cenci)  that 


require  any  long  sustained  effort  The 
deficiency  was  one  well  understood  and 
keenly  felt  by  Shelley  himself.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Godwin,  he  says, — "  I  cannot  but 
be  conscious,  in  much  of  what  I  write,  of 
an  absence  of  that  tranquillity  which  is  the 
attribute  and  accompaniment  of  power." 

Sad  indeed  that  this  defect,  this  want  of 
reference  to  the  fundamental  key-note  of 
power,  should  have  marred  the  music  of 
such  an  otherwise  heavenly  instrument 

That  the  atheism — or  at  least  the  pan- 
theism— of  Shelley,  was  a  mental  unsound- 
ness of  a  constitutional  and  hereditary 
kind,  does  not,  we  think,  admit  of  a  doubt 
In  these  days  of  irresponsible  faultiness, 
studded  over  with  dipso-  and  klepto- 
maniacs, when  so  many  are  anxious  to 
prove  that  we  are  "  villains  by  necessity," 
as  Shakespeare  would  have  put  it, — "  fools 
by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treachers  by  spherical  predominance," 
— ^we  have  often  wondered  that  some  cha- 
ritable doctrinaire  with  a  scientific  turn  of 
mind  has  never  started  his  atheomaniac 
If  the  world  could  be  convinced — and 
there  is  no  lack  of  plausible  argument  to 
prove  it — that  the  different  degrees  of  un- 
belief are  firequently  no  more  than  the 
varied  phases  of  mental  disorder,  and 
that  absolute  atheism  itself,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  is  only  an  irresponsible 
mania  proceeding  from  sheer  intellectual 
defect, — if  we  could  only  have  it  settled 
that  our  sceptics,  and  more  especially  our 
cultured  and  scientific  sceptics,  are  what 
they  are  by  "  a  divine  thrusting  on,"  thejr 
might  possibly  be  taught  to  hold  their 
views  with  a  litde  more  humbleness  of 
mind  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  In 
Shelley's  case,  atheism  was  a  thing  that 
ran  in  the  blood  His  father  seems  to 
have  had  a  fame  for  eccentricity  in  the 
direction  of  profanity,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  a  disciple  of  the  Chesterfield 
and  Rochefoucauldean  school;  while 
Shelley  himself  declares — in  an  unpub- 
lished letter  quoted  by  Mr.  Rosetti— that 
his  grandfather,  old  Sir  Bysshe,  "  was  a 
complete  atheist,  ^Xi^  founded  all  his  hopes 
on  annihilation^ 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause — the  want 
of  any  deep-rooted  conviction  in  the  au- 
thor's mind — may  be  attributed,  we  think, 
a  great  deal  of  that  watery  and  Werthery 
instability  that  characterises  too  many  of 
Goethe's  heroes,  although  in  his  case  in  a 
more  modified  degree.    Goethe's  unbelief 
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(iiJ  not  kick  at  heaven  as  Shelley's  did  in 
the  Prometheus.  His  scepticism  was  of  a 
milder  and  more  passive  type,  or  jjerhaps 
it  might  be  more  accurately  described  as 
a  kind  of  moral  juste  milieu,  with  a  singu- 
lar inaccessibility  to  attraction  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  His  moral  sense  was 
insulated,  so  to  speak — encased  by  a  coat- 
ing of  intellect  which  was  an  absolute 
non-conductor.  There  is  no  better  repre- 
sentative than  he  of  the  spirit  described  by 
Tennyson  as 

"  Holding  no  form  of  creed, 
But  contemplating  all." 

With  less  of  this   power  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  moral  neutrality,  Goethe's  own. 
character,  as  well  as  that  of  many  of  those 
he  created,  would  have  been  much  more 
humanly  and  poetically  complete.      His 
shortcoming  in  the  direction  of  personal 
faith  cannot  be  kept  down,  and  is  con- 
tinually cropping  out  of  his  heroes.      In 
many  of  the  leading  men  he  has  drawn  there 
is  hardly  any  strong  moral  aspiration,  and 
in   some  no    discoverable   preference    or 
predilection  whatever.     The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  we  can  ihink  of  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  "  Goetz  von  Berli  chin  gen,"  and 
that  was  a  prodtiction  almost  of  the  au- 
thor's boyhood,  or  at  least  at  an  age  be- 
fore men  have  begun  to  question  or  doubt. 
Inhere  was  evidently  a  lurking  suspicion  in 
■oethe's  maturer  mind  that  anything  like 
rell-defined    religious    views  in    a    man 
'gued  weakness,  and  weakness  was  the 
le  vice  Goethe  abhorred,  even  to  a  weak- 
But  that  he  was  equally  well  con- 
iced,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  femi- 
character  could  possibly  be  complete 
ithout  such  views,  may  be  as  safely  in- 
"lis  women  are  singularly  rich  by 
le  very  excess  of  those  qualities  of  faith 
and  trust   so  conspicuously   awanling  in 
his  men. 

This  absence  of  any  kind  of  moral  par- 
tiality in  the  author  found  its  counter- 
part in  the  moral  tenuity  and  aimless 
vacillation  of  Werther,  Egmont,  Wilhelm 
Meister.  and  Faust.  Beside  the  intense 
purpose  of  Shakespeare's  heroes,  such 
men  as  these  are  little  better  than  sha- 
dows. Even  in  the  presence  of  Shake- 
speare's secondary  characters — of  his  vil- 
lains even — we  are  never  altogether  out 
of  an  atmosphere  of  faith.  Among  the 
very  woist  there  is  an  implied  recogni- 
tion of  God,  a  power  without  and  be- 
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yond  them,  in  an  accusing  if  not  approv-- 
ing  conscience. 

Without  any  of  that  modem  moral  at- 
titudinising that  pirouettes  on  a  pivot  of 
its  own  self-consciousness  (and  which 
the  world  could  so  well  do  without),  no 
man's  work  carries  upon  it  more  clearly 
and  unmistakably  the  marks  of  an  over- 
ruling conviction  and  a  dominant  pur- 
pose. So  evident  is  this  quality  in 
Shakespeare's  works  that  one  might  al- 
most imagine  that — like  every  fresh  effort 
of  Haydn's  genius— they  were 
menced  with  a  prayer  and  carried  out 
under  the  power  of  old  Herbert's  motto  i 

"Think  the    lung  sees  thee  s 

Perhaps  the  most  striking 
in  more  modern  limes  of  the 
whirh  the  poetical  faculty  may  be  ovci'- 
ridden  and  paralysed  by  the  actio 
doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  and 
writings  of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough.  The 
more  his  life  is  studied,  the  mort 
pears  to  rise  above  the  common  conven- 
tionality of  dotibt,  and  to  represent  the 
highest  possible  pha.=e  of  conscientious 
scepticism — one,  indeed,  of  those  sacrifi- 
cial souls  which  the  Creator  seems  to 
throw  from  Him  at  intervals  into  the 
ocean  of  religious  opinion  to  keep  the 
waters  in  a  healthy  fermentation,  and 
save  them  from  stagnation  by  tradition, 
or  freezing  by  convention  into  mere 
lifeless  forms.  His  case  presents  many 
unique  and  interesting  points.  Differing 
from  Shelley,  inasmuch  as  the  very  ele- 
ments left  out  in  Shelley's  half-hnman 
composition  were  amongst  C lough's  most 
conspicuous  endowments,  —  the  social 
side  of  genius — -its  simple  homeliness,  and 
the  keenness  of  its  human  sympathies — 
was  in  him  beautifully  complete.  Differ- 
ing, again,  from  the  scepticism  of  Goethe 
— for  Clough's  moral  predilections  were 
strong,  and  anything  like  indifference 
was  with  him  impossible — his  scepticism 
seemed  rather  to  rise  out  of  an  almost 
morbid  over-keenness  and  over-sen  sit  iv< 
ness  to  the  requirements  of  consciencni] 
With  a  strong  and  perpetual  craving  fiuc' 
some  solid  ground  of  belief,  he  would  yet' 
have  no  part  of  his  faith  at  second  handi^ 
Following  Clough's  career  from  hia 
school-days  at  Rugby  onwards,  it  is  a 
melancholy  and  even  a  humiliating  thing 
to  find  how  much  even  of  the  unseen  and 
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spiritual  force  of  a  great  man's  mind  is 
overruled  by  the  irresponsible  circum- 
stance of  its  earthly  surroundings.  With 
all  its  unquestionable  excellences,  there 
was  a  fatal  flaw  in  the  Rugby  training 
under  the  Arnold  regime.  In  many  cases 
— and.  these  cases  necessarily  the  most 
important — it  had  a  tendency  to  over- 
stimulate  the  moral  sense.  It  sent  boys 
out  into  the  world  with  a  dangerously 
premature  moral  equipment ;  an  educa- 
tion that  yielded  a  good  deal  of  dogmatic 
brain-force,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  intel- 
lectual accuracy  and  the  finer  moral  dis- 
criminations. An  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders  is  a  doubtful  blessing  in  any 
case ;  but  when  it  takes  the  special  form 
of  an  adult  faith  grafted  on  a  spiritual 
anatomy  whose  bones  are  set  not  yet, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  With 
the  great  majority  of  strong  natures,  it  is 
simply  the  best  conceivable  arrangement 
for  ultimate  moral  shipwreck.  Not  the 
most  carefully  administered  education, 
accompanied  by  the  utmost  solicitude  of 
parents,  can  ever  take  that  highest  part 
of  every  man's  education  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Maker.  Father  or  mother 
or  teacher  may  in  some  measure  mould 
the  outward  frame,  but  God  alone  can 
breathe  into  its  nostrils  the  breath  of  life, 
and  make,  such  an  education  a  living 
thing.  Clough  (who  by  the  inherent 
tendency  of  his  nature  would  have  been 
a  seeker  after  God,  had  he  had  no  higher 
advantages  than  a  heathen)  has  always 
seemed  to  us  to  have  been  the  victim  of 
a  premature  moral  development.  He 
came  from  Rugby  with  the  Arnold  mint- 
marks  fresh  and  strong  upon  him,  with 
his  mind  fully  made  up,  and  an  amiable 
determination  to  do  battle,  if  need  be, 
for  all  the  theories  of  his  worthy  master. 
But  man  proposes,  God  disposes.  A 
moral  influence  was  lying  in  wait,  for  him 
that  he  had  never  taken  into  account, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  turning- 
point  of  his  life.  When  he  went  into  re- 
sidence at  Oxford  in  1836,  the  Tractarian 
movement  was  at  its  height.  Newman 
was  stretching  out,  through  pulpit  and 
platform,  through  verse  and  prose,  those 
subtle  prehensile  tentacles  of  his,  that 
touched  so  softly,  and  yet  have  closed  so 
firmly,  upon  modern  thought.  It  was  an 
atmosphere  Clough  had  never  breathed 
before,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  his 
tender  years.     Speaking  of  it  afterwards, 


he  says  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  "  like 
a  straw  drawn  up  the  draught  of  a  chim- 
ney." 

The  fierce  struggle  he  passed  through 
can  never  be  altogether  known,  and  is 
only  shadowed  here  and  there  in  his 
poems,  and  a  few  chance  exclamations  in 
his  correspondence ;  but  of  the  severity 
of  it  there  can  be  no  doubt.  His  mind 
was  not  altogether  unhorsed — he  had  too 
firm  a  seat  for  that — but  he  may  be  said 
to  have  lost  his  stirrups,  and  never  again 
to  have  recovered  them  until  the  harrow- 
ing interregnum  that  dates  between 
doubt  and  well-assured  belief  had  done 
its  work  upon  him,  and  worn  him  down 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  Torture  like 
his  turns  the  confident  cant  of  your  easy- 
minded  believer  into  something  that  al- 
most approaches  blasphemy. 

All  that  he  suffered  in  that  pitiless 
purgatory  will  never  be  revealed — that 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  so  thickly 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  the  spiritually 
dead,  by  what  inscrutable  decree  of  Pro- 
vidence we  know  not ;  but  that  all  was 
borne  without  a  murmur,  and  with  a  rare 
humility  and  integrity,  his  life  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee.  With  all  his  doubts  and 
difficulties,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
question  the  catholicity  of  the  Church 
that  refused  to  extend  to  him  the  invita- 
tion of  Laban,  "  Come  in^  thou  blessed  of 
the  Lord :  why  standest  thou  without  ?** 

But  for  the  fate  that  brought  him  so 
directly  under  the  wheels  of  the  Tracta- 
^  rian  movement^  he  might  have  been  liv- 
ing yet ;  and  few,  who  have  paid  his 
works  any  attention,  will  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
living  men.  That  this  unfortunate  inter- 
ruption and  harassing  mental  conflict 
fatally  interfered  with  his  aesthetic  deve- 
lopment as  a  successful  poet,  is  very 
abundantly  proved  by  nearly  all  the 
poetry  he  has  written.  He  carried  his 
doubts  about  him  by  force  of  habit,  and 
not  least  doubted  his  own  powers,  and  the 
quality  of  his  own  productions.  His 
doubts  to  him  indeed 

"Were  traitors, 
And  made  him  lose  the  good  he  might  have  won, 
By  fearing  to  attempt." 

He  kept  his  most  important  poem,  the 
"  Amours  de  Voyage,"  in  MS.  beside  him 
for  nine  years,  and  only  published  it  at 
last  in  a  kind  of  modestly  furtive  way  in 
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md  to  hunt  him  to  cover  whenever  and  sacrifice 
wherever  he  ventured  out.  He  could  not 
escape  it.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him,  well, 
but,  in  his  own  melancholy  words,  "  to 
pace  the  sad  confusion  through."  Baf- 
fled and  tempest-tost  by  conflicting  opi- 
nions, he  exclaims,  in  one  of  his  poems  ; 

I  "  O  may  we  for  asfiursTicc'  sake 

V  Some  arbilrary  judgment  lake, 

■  And  wilfully  pronounce  il  trut." 

'  We  almost  wish  he  could  have  done  so, 
even  at  some  little  intellectual  sacrifice. 
But  that  was  just  the  thing  he  could  not 
do.  He  was  too  keenlystispiciousof  his 
intelieclual  life.  With  him  there  was  no 
deeper  form  of  dishonesty  than  that 
which  shrinks  from  its  own  conviction. 
There  never  was  a  character  more  spot- 
lessly free  from  anything  even  approach- 
ing compromise  in  this  respect,  His  in- 
tellectual honesty  was  without  a  flaw. 
Everything  went  down  before  his  convic- 


louldnot  ^^^1 
lecuniary  ^^H 


I  American  periodical — the  'Atlantic    tions — his  living  at  Oxford  (il  should 
Monthly.'     His  doubt  seemed  to  find  him     be  forgot  that  in  his  position  pecuniary 
'      '         '■  '  '  '"  'ty),  and  with  it,  in 

is  social  status  as 
to  him  was  of  far 
more  i-ahie  than  these,  the  confidence  of 
his  dearest  friends,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  list  Arnold  himself.  Happiness, 
health,  all  went;  and  in  their  place,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  came  "spiritual 
vertigo  and  megrims  unutterable,"  and 
loneliness  and  misery.  Everything  his 
conscience  required  of  him  was  paid 
down  lo  the  last  farthing.  All  was  given 
away,  till  only  his  great  unrooted  honesty 
remained  lo  him.  Religion  would  in- 
deed be  a  rhapsody  of  words  if  in  such  a 
case  a  man  could  not  spend  his  life  and 
yet  in  the  highest  sense  possess  it.  IVA<>- 
soever  shall  lose  his  H/e  shall  preserve  iK 
It  is  a  beautiful  belief,  and  it  never  was 
beat  out  into  the  metal  of  actual  hard. 
fact  with  a  sublimer  self-denial  than  in 
the  life  of  Clough. — Blackwood's  Maga- 


A   GOLD   COAST  TRAGEDY. 


If,  as  many  counsel,  we  are  to  aban- 
don allogelher  our  settlements  on  the 
Gold  Coast  after  the  infliction  on  Coffee 
Calcalli  of  exemplary  punishment  for  the 
insult  he  has  put  upon  the  British  flag, 
the  abandonment  will  hardly  entail  the 
wrench  of  many  pleasant  associations  or 
memories.  If  the  impending  campaign 
prove  a  success,  in  that  success  there  will 
be  but  little  triumph  ;  and  the  past  his- 


There  were  veritable  poets  in  the  land  ] 
in    those    days,    when    William    Jerdan  ■ 
printed    in   his  Literary   Gazette  a   few  J 
short  poems  with  the  initials  "  L,  E.  L."  T 
affixed— poets  in  the  blaze  of  whose  fame  J 
poetasters  withered  up.     But  L.  E.  L.  was  J 
no  poetaster,  and  the  verses  in  the  lAte~ 
rary    Gazette    attracted    comment    and 
commendation.     Longer  poems  soon  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  reading  and  inquisitive 


lory  of  our  occupation  of  the  Gold  Coast     public  came  lo  know  (hat  she,  of  whose 


I  long  dreary  vista  of  innumerabh 
deaths  ;  of  miserable  defeats  interspers- 
ed with  trumpery  victories  and  tempo- 
rising negotiations  with  truculent  barba- 
rians ;  of  vain  attempts  to  civilise  the  old 
Adam  out  of  the  mean,  skulking,  and 
double-faced  coast  tribes  ;  and  of  British 
mercantile  cupidity  overriding  the  dic- 
tates not  of  patriotism  alone,  butof  com- 
mon honesty.  A  solitary  literary  and 
feminine  association  is  linked  with  the 
pestilential  coast,  and  that  association 
shares  the  common  attribute  of  being  a 
mournful  one.  On  one  of  the  stones 
that  pave  the  court-yard  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  are  the  initials  ''  L.  E.  I,.,"  and 
under  that  stone  sleeps  the  hapless  gifted 
poetess,  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon. 


the  letters  L.  E.  L.  were  the  i 
tiais,  was  a  girl  not  yet  twenty,  who,  bom 
in  i8o3  in  a  London  suburb,  had  spent 
many  years  of  her  youth  in  beautiful 
rustic  scenery  in  Hertfordshire,  and  who, 
her  father  having  died  poor  while  she 
was  yet  a  child,  was  maintaining  herself 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  lite- 
rary work  which  William  Jerdan  gave 
her  the  opportunity  of  doing.  By-and- 
by  the  young  poetess  became  more  and 
more  famous,  and  as  its  manner  is,  the 
reading  and  inquisitive  public  became  I 
the  scandal-mongering  public,  with  the  4 
result  of  causing  the  keenest  anguish  r 
the  sensitive  and  innocent  woman.  B 
she  continued  to  work,  and  lived  doi 
the    ba&dess    c^umnies    that    h&d 
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wounded  her.  Her  earliest  volume 
(published  in  i82i)was"The  Fate  of 
Adelaide  ;"  but  the  poem  by  which  she 
is  best  known  to  the  present  generation 
of  poetry-readers  is  "  The  Improvisa- 
trice."  This  work,  like  most  of  L.  E. 
L.*s  poetry,  is  characterised  by  richness 
of  fancy  and  romantic  melancholy  of 
sentiment.  The  sadness  of  tone  which 
marked  her  poems  was  purely  imagina- 
tive ;  for  Miss  Landon  was  cheerful  and 
even  buoyant  in  disposition,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  possessing  many  charms  of 
form  and  manner.  Blunt  Jamie  Hogg, 
in  his  sincere  uncouth  fashion,  owned  to 
the  spell.  He  had  severely  —  indeed 
coarsely — criticised  the  lady's  poetry,  and 
obviously  had  no  intention  of  liking  the 
authoress  any  better  than  her  work.  But 
when  he  met  her  for  the  first  time  he  did 
homage  in  the  quaint  exclamation,  "  I 
didna  think  ye  had  been  sae  bonny,"  and 
the  pair  straightway  became  friends. 

Gifted  and  beautiful  as  she  was,  L.  E. 
L.  was  still  a  single  woman  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five.  She  had  indeed,  not  long 
before,  been  engaged  to  be  married,  but 
with  the  rumor  of  the  intended  marriage, 
the  croak  of  slander  had  recommenced, 
and  although  the  investigation  of  friends 
had  proved  that  "  the  falsehood  was  as 
vile  as  its  fabrication  was  obscure,"  the 
high-spirited  woman  chose  to  break  off 
the  engagement,  at  the  cost  to  herself  of 
months  of  mental  agony  and  bodily  suf- 
fering. 

She  had  recovered  her  health,  at  least 
partly  her  mental  tone,  and  in  the  early 
summer  of  the  year  1838  was  residing  at 
Hampstead,  on  a  visit  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Forster,  late  member  for  Berwick. 
One  morning  after  breakfast  that  gentle- 
man came  into  the  library  with  a  bundle 
of  papers  in  his  hand,  and,  holding  them 
out  to  her,  said  :  "  If  you  are  not  better 
engaged,  you  will  perhaps  find  some 
amusement  in  reading  these.  They  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  them,  and  who  dines  here  to- 
day." The  "  gentleman  who  dines  here 
to-day"  was  Mr.  George  Maclean,  Go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  an  able  and 
gallant  Scottish  gentleman,  who,  with 
very  inadequate  means,  had  for  years 
successfully  maintained  British  suprema- 
cy in  the  turbulent  district  over  which  he 
held  sway,  and  was  now  at  home  on 
leave,  after  having  brought  to  a  satisfac- 


tory end  an  expedition  which  it  had  been 
necessary  for  him  to  undertake  against 
a  recalcitrant  native  trifce.  The  papers 
contained  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Maclean's 
expedition  against  those  Appolonians, 
and  the  fair  reader,  as  she  afterwards 
told  a  friend,  was  as  much  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  narration  as  interested 
in  the  extraordinary  scenes  described. 
She  amused  her  fancy  in  picturing  to 
herself  the  appearance  of  the  hero  of 
these  exploits,  and  had  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged it  in  her  own  mind,  that  he  must 
be  some  grey-haired  officer,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sternness  and  benevolence  in  his 
countenance  But  Mr.  Maclean  turned 
out  to  be,  in  the  lady's  own  words,  "  a 
very  fine  and  fashionable-looking  man  in 
the  prime  of  life ;"  and  the  acquaintance 
thus  began,  ripened  into  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
This  marriage,  it  has  been  said,  is  expli- 
cable "  only  by  a  yearning  on  the  part  of 
the  slandered  lady  to  go,  no  matter 
whither,  from  England."  That  this  con- 
struction is  unjust  and  unkind  there 
seems  abundant  evidence  to  show ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
marriage  was  one  of  true  and  self-sacri- 
ficing affection.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  sailed  for  Cape 
Coast  early  in  July.  Cheerful  and  hope- 
ful letters,  written  by  the  lady,  were  re- 
ceived by  her  friends  in  England,  and 
during  the  voyage  were  written  also  two 
poems,  the  "  Polar  Star"  and  "  Night  at 
Sea,"  which  are  among  her  happiest  pro- 
ductions. After  her  arrival  at  Cape 
Coast,  her  friends  heard  but  seldom  from 
her ;  but  her  letters  are,  as '  of  old, 
amusing,  with  regrets  for  the  past,  ner- 
vousness for  the  present,  and  hope  for 
the  future.  In  addition,  they  contain 
some  anxious  remarks  about  pecuniary 
matters  ;  things  which  she  required  from 
England,  "  must  not  be  bought  unless 
cheap ;  and  Mr.  Ackermann  must  pay 
the  five  pounds." 

Before  the  year  was  out,  a  thrill  rang 
through  England  at  the  news  that  L.  E, 
L.  had  been  found  lying  dead  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Cape 
Coast  Castle  Government  House,  grasp- 
ing in  her  hand  an  empty  phial  that  had 
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*  A  very  different  version  of  some  of  lihese 
events  is  given  in  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen's  Chap" 
ters  of  Autobi  ^afhy  on  the  authority  of  Bttlwer 
and  others. — 1lt>,  Eclectic 
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contained  prussic  acid.  All  sorts  of  out- 
rageous reports  immediately  came  into 
circulation,  and  were  eagerly  believed, 
It  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  there 
was  a  daric  secluded  portion  of  the  castle 
into  which  Mrs.  Maclean  was  never  ad- 
mitted, and  that  there  the  Governor  kept, 
some  said  an  African  mistress,  others  a 
harem  of  black  women.  Some  openly 
accused  Governor  Maclean  of  having 
murdered  his  wife,  others,  a  shade  less 
unscrupulous,  laid  it  down  that  Mrs. 
Maclean  had  been  driven  to  commit  sui- 
cide by  the  cruelty  and  infidelity  of  her 
husband.  It  was  said  that  letters  which 
had  been  written  to  intimate  friends  by 
Mis.  Maclean  just  before  her  death  con- 
tained complaints  of  her  husband's  un- 
kindne.ss.  The  coroner's  inquest  on  the 
spot  found  that  Mrs.  Maclean's  death 
had  been  caused  by  an  overdose  of 
Scheele's  preparation  of  prussic  acid, 
,  taken  inadvertently.  But  quidnuncs  sig- 
nificantly pointed  out  that  there  had 
been  no  post-mortem  examination,  asked 
what  evidence  there  was  that  the  phial 
had  contained  prussic  acid,  except  that 
it  was  so  labelled,  and  wagged  their 
heads,  and  knitted  their  brows.  Then 
Mrs.  Bailey,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  her 
maid,  had  accompanied  Mrs.  Maclean  to 
Cape  Coast,  came  back  to  England  with 
a  budgetfu!  of  ugly  stories.  In  all  Eng- 
land at  that  lime,  and,  indeed,  for  years 
after,  there  was  no  better  abused  man 
than  Governor  Maclean. 

The  little  circle  of  British  residents  on 
the  Gold  Coast  were  well  aware  that  in 
all  this  thoir  chief  was  grossly  maligned, 
hut  they  could  do  little  to  sway  public 
opinion  at  home,  and.  indeed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  not  agreed  among  them- 
.selves  whether  the  unfortunate  lady  died 
from  the  effects  of  prussic  acid,  or  of 
some  Fudden  spasm  of  the  heart.  There 
could  have  been  no  discrepancy  of  opi- 
nion on  this  score,  if  a  posl-mortem  exa- 
mination had  been  made,  and  for  every 
reason  the  omission  to  make  this  investi- 
gation was  unfortunate.  Governor  Mac- 
lean returned  to  Europe  for  a  short  visit, 
about  seven  years  after  the  death  of  his 
u'ife,  to  find  his  character  beset  with  hints 
and  rumors  too  intangible  for  him  to 
grapple  with.  He  went  back  very  soon 
to  his  distant  African  home,  and  died 
there  in  1847.  The  stone  thai  covers  her 
husband's  body  lies  by  the  side  of  that 
^KVew  Series.— Vbu  XIX.,  No.  4 
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other  stone  of  which  we  have  spoken,  as 
having  graven  on  it  the  initials  L.  E.  L, 
Husband  and  wife  "now  sleep  side  by 
side  on  that  lone  shore,  insensible  alike 
to   the   praise    and   the  censure  of    the 

It  was  not  until  1853  that  the  facts  of 
this  sa'd  story  were  told  in  print  by  onp 
who  could  not  but  know  them  better  than 
any  one  else,  Mr.  Brodie  Cruikshank 
was  an  official  of  position  on  the  Gold 
Coast  when  Governor  Maclean  brought 
thither  his  bride.  He  was  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy  with  the  couple  during  the 
period  between  their  arrival  and  the  sud- 
den end  of  Mrs.  Maclean  ;  he  spent  with 
them  the  evening  before  that  sad  event ; 
and  he  was  among  the  first  summoned  to- 
the  cliamber  in  which  lay  the  lifeless  formi 
of  poor  L.  E.  L.  It  will  be  conceded 
that  he  was  entitled  to  give  his  testimony 
with  some  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
further  that  no  reason  can  be  adduced 
why  that  testimony  should  be  warped  or 
other  than  impartial.  In  his  volume^ 
"  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,"* 
Mr.  Cruikshank  devoted  a  chapter  to  the- 
episode,  the  substance  of  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  condense. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Maclean  landed  at  Cape 
Coast  on  the  15th  August,  1838.  Mr.. 
Cruikshank,  who  was  at  the  time  Gover- 
nor of  the  Fort  of  Anamaboe,  had  been, 
ill,  and  was  unable  to  be  at  head-quar- 
ters to  receive  his  chief.  He,  huwever, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Maclean  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  arrival ;  and  some  days  after-  ■ 
wards,  the  governor  being  very  unwell, 
he  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  an  answer 
from  Mrs,  Maclean,  in  which  that  lady 
said  that  she  could  not  write  to  him  as  a 
stranger,  as  she  felt  already  Co  have  made 
his  acquaintance  through  her  husband's, 
report.  The  letter  concluded  with  an 
invitation  to  Mr,  Cruikshank  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Cape  Coast  Castle  for  change  of' 
air,  with  which  he  complied  three  weeka 
later.  He  found  that  Governor  Maclean 
was  confined  to  bed  by  serious  illness^ 
but  was  hurried  away  to  his  bedroom  by 
Mrs.  Maclean  with  the  remark,  "You  are 
a  privileged  person.  Mr.  Cruikshank,  for 
I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  every  one  that 
is  admitted  here."  Cruikshank  took  a 
seat  beside  the  governor's  bed,  upon 
which  Mrs.  Maclean  sat  down,  arranging 
the  clothes  about  her  husband  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner,  and  the  three 
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chatted  together  for  some  hours,  Mrs. 
Maclean  laughingly  recounting  her  expe- 
riences of  roughing  it  in  Afiica,  and 
commenting  with  the  greatest  frankness 
and  good  humor  on  what  struck  her  as 
the  oddities  in  her  new  state  of  society ; 
she  pointed  to  a  temporary  bed  which 
had  been  made  for  her  on  the  floor,  and 
said  that  Mr.  Maclean's  sufferings  had 
been  so  great  for  some  nights,  that  the 
little  sleep  that  she  had  got  had  been 
taken  there.  Cruikshank's  visit  lasted 
for  a  week,  during  which  time  he  spent 
many  agreeable 'hours  in  Mrs.  Maclean's 
sitting-room,  where  he  was  entertained 
with  the  most  lively  conversation.  Mrs. 
Maclean's  greatest  delight  seemed  to  be 
to  talk  of  her  friends  in  England.  She 
often  spoke  of  those  who  had  befriended 
her,  or  even  done  her  an  ordinary  cour- 
tesy, with  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  be- 
spoke a  heart  overflowing  with  natural 
kindness.  It  appeared  to  give  her  great 
pleasure  to  talk  of  her  husband,  and  it 
was  a  source  of  pure  delight  to  her  to 
perceive  how -highly  he  was  estimated  as 
a  governor. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  about  to  proceed 
to  England,  and  having  to  make  his  pre- 
parations went  back  to  Anamaboe,  re- 
turning to  Cape  Coast  only  to  spend  the 
last  week  of  his  stay  in  the  settlement. 
He  found  Mrs.  Maclean  already  greatly 
acclimatised  to  her  new  manner  of  life. 
She  was  the  only  European  lady  in  the 
place,  and  had  quite  enchanted  the  little 
coterie.  Her  husband  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a 
■  dinner  given  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
fulfilled  the  functions  of  governor  during 
his  absence,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  had  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  the  entertain- 
ment, and  been  made  very  happy,  as  she 
told  Mr.  Cruikshank,  to  hear  her  hus- 
band's services  so  fully  recognised  as 
they  had  been  in  the  various  speeches. 
She  confessed  that  she  had  been  very 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  corner  of  the  world,  a  so- 
ciety composed  of  so  many  agreeable  and 
well-educated  men ;  and  the  kindness 
and  attentions  with  which  she  had  been 
received  had  been  very  flattering  and 
gratifying.  The  state  of  Mr.  Maclean's 
health  was  alone  delaying  a  round  of  in- 
vitations from  the  merchants  to  welcome 
her  to  the  country.  She  had  also  had  a 
ride  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  natives, 


and  had  been  equally  amused  by  their 
good  humor,  and  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  Every  morning 
Vas  bringing  her  some  new  mark  of  at- 
tention, now  some  fruit,  now  some  flow- 
ers, now  some  engravings.  Indeed,  she 
was  afraid  that  so  much  kindness  would 
spoil  her. 

The  domestic  arrangements  afforded 
illimitable  scope  for  fun.  Her  perplexi- 
ties about  housekeeping,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  anything  to  eat,  and  the  blunders 
of  the  servants,  were  all  the  subjects  of 
her  amusing  comments.  But  the  greates't 
bugbear  of  all  appeared  to  be  the  gover- 
nor's study,  the  "  cockloft  "  as  it  was  call- 
ed. Here  he  had  collected  all  his  books, 
chronometers,  telescopes,  artificial  hori- 
zons, sextants,  &c.  His  letters  and  pa- 
pers were  all  littered  on  a  table  in  such 
confusion  that  no  one  but  himself  knew 
where  to  find  anything ;  he  had  as  great 
a  horror  of  the  "womankind  "  meddling 
with  this  mass  of  confusion  as  the  Anti- 
quary, himself,  and  Mrs.  Maclean  could 
never  enter  the  room  without  the  dread 
of  overturning  something.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank has  the  idea,  that  the  "  story  of  the 
dark  secluded  portion  of  the  castle," 
may  have  been  built  upon  some  fanciful 
picture  of  this  "  dreadful  cockloft,"  which 
Mrs.  Maclean  may  have  given  in  some 
of  her  letters  to  her  friends.  A  landing 
only  three  feet  wide  divided  this  apart- 
ment from  her  own  dressing  room. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  was  to  sail  on  the  i6th 
of  October,  and  he  dined  and  spent  the 
evening  of  the  15th  with  the  governor 
and  his  wife.  It  was,  says  he,  anight  in 
every  respect  to  be  remembered.  Mrs. 
Maclean  appeared  to  dwell  with  much 
pleasure  on  the  idea  that  he  would  so 
soon  see  her  friends  in  England  and  be 
able  to  give  them  a  report  of  her  wel- 
fare. As  she  spoke  of  them  a  shade  of 
sadness  overspread  her  expressive  coun- 
tenance, but  it  was  soon  chased  away  by 
some  bright  thought.  Her  parting  words 
were,  "  You  will  tell  Mr.  F.  that  I  am 
not  tired  yet.  He  told  me  I  should  re- 
turn by  the  ship  that  brought  me  out ; 
but  I  knew  he  was  mistaken." 

Next  morning  Mr.  Cruikshank  was 
breakfasting  with  a  friend,  when  a  ser- 
vant burst  into  the  room,  and  exclaim- 
ed,— 

"You  are  wanted  in  the  fort.  Mr. 
Maclean  is  dead !" 
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Hurrying  to  the  castle  with  the  friend, 
they  found  at  the  gate  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Maclean,  who  had  been  in  perfect  health 
when  Cruikshank  had  parted  with  her 
over  night,  that  was  dead.  They  entered 
the  room,  where  all  that  was  mortal  of 
poor  L.  E,  L.  was  stretched  on  the  bed. 
Dr.  Cobbold  rose  up  from  close  exami- 
nation of  the  face,  and  told  them  she 
was  in  very  truth  dead.  Cruikshank 
could  not  at  first  realise  the  tidings. 
"  My  heart,"  he  says,  "  would  not  believe 
it.  It  seemed  impossible  that  she,  from 
whom  I  had  parted  not  many  hours  be- 
fore, so  full  of  life  and  energy,  could  be 
so  suddenly  struck  down.  I  seized  her 
hand,  and  gazed  upon  her  face.  The 
expression  was  calm  and  meaningless. 
Her  eyes  were  open,  fixed  and  protrud- 
ing. The  chill  of  death  was  upon  her. 
For  some  time  my  thoughts  could  not 
take  any  shape  or  form.  A  dead  weight 
seemed  to  press  with  a  numbing  power 
on  all  my  senses." 

When  he  and  the  others  had  some- 
what recovered  from  the  shock,  it  was 
determined  that  a  coroner's  inquest 
should  immediately  be  held.  Cruik- 
shank went  to  announce  this  to  Gover- 
nor Maclean,  who  was  in  a  state  of  crush- 
ed, half-unconscious  prostration.  "  Yes," 
said  he,  "  for  God's  sake,  yes,  do  every- 
thing that  can  throw  any  light  on  this 
awful  visitation." 

The  evidence  elicited  little.  The  poor 
lady  had  risen  and  left  her  husband's 
bedroom  about  seven,  and  gone  to  her 
own  dressing-room.  Before  proceeding 
to  dress  she  had  occupied  herself  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  writing  letters,  she 
then  called  her  servant  Mrs.  Bailey,  and 
sent  her  to  a  store-room  to  fetch  some 
pomatum.  When  Mrs.  Bailey  returned, 
having  been  absent  only  a  few  minutes, 
she  found  difficulty  in  opening  the  door 
on  account  of  a  weight  which  appeared 
to  be  pressing  against  it.  She  pushed 
open  the  door  and  found  that  the  ob- 
struction was  the  senseless  body  of  her 
mistress.  She  immediately  called  Mr. 
Maclean,  and  Dr.  Cobbold  was  sent  for, 
but  from  the  first  moment  of  the  disco- 
very of  the  body  on  the  floor  there  had 
not  appeared  any  symptom  of  life.  Mrs. 
Bailey  further  asserted  that  she  had 
found  in  her  mistress's  hand  a  small 
phial,  which  she  removed  and  placed  on 
the  toilet-table.     Mrs.  Maclean  had  ap- 


peared well  when  Mrs.  Bailey  had  left 
her  to  fetch  the  pomatum,  and  she  had 
observed  in  her  mistress  no  appearance 
of  unhappiness. 

Governor  Maclean  stated  that  his  wife 
had  left  him  about  seven  in  the  morning, 
and  that  he  had  never  seen  her  again  in 
life.  When  called  to  her  dressing-room 
he  had  observed  a  small  phial  on  the 
toilet-table,  and  had  asked  Mrs.  Bailey 
where  it  had  come  from,  when  shetold 
him  that  she  had  found  it  in  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean's hand.  This  phial  had  contained 
Scheele's  preparation  of  prussic  acid, 
which  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  use  of  for  severe  fits  of  spasms  to 
which  she  was  subject.  She  had  made 
use  of  it  once  to  his  knowledge  on  the 
passage  from  England.  He  was  greatly 
averse  to  her  using  so  dangerous  a  medi- 
cine, and  had  wished  to  throw  it  over- 
board, when  she  entreated  him  not  to  do 
so,  as  she  must  die  without  it.  There 
had  been  no  unkindness  or  quarrel  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife. 

Dr.  Cobbold  had  not  felt  it  necessary 
to  make  z  post-mortem  examination, as  he 
had  been  requested  to  do,  since  he  felt 
persuaded  that  Mrs.  Maclean  had  died 
by  prussic  acid.  He  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  from  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes  of  the  deceased,  and  he  believed 
that  he  could  detect  the  smell  of  the  prus- 
sic acid  about  her  person.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank testified  that  when  he  had  left  at  a 
very  late  hour  on  the  preceding  evening 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maclean  appeared  on  the 
happiest  terms  with  each  other.  On  the 
lady's  writing-desk  lay  a  letter,  not  yet 
folded,  which  she  had  written  on  the  fa- 
tal morning,  and  the  end  of  which  was 
scarcely  dry  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  her  death.  This  letter,  which  was 
read  at  the  inquest,  was  to  a  lady  in 
England  on  whom  she  had  expressed  a 
wish  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  should  call.  It 
was  written  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  gave 
no  indication  of  unhappiness.  In  the 
postscript— the  last  words  she  ever  wrote 
— she  recommended  Mr.  Cruikshank  to 
the  kind  attentions  of  her  friend. 

With  the  evidence  before  them  it  was 
impossible  for  the  jury  to  entertain  for 
an  instant  the  idea  that  the  unfortunate 
lady  had  wilfully  destroyed  herself.  On 
the  other  hand,  considering  the  evidence 
respecting  the  phial,  the  habit  of  making 
use  of  this  dangerous  medicine,  and  the 
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decided  opinion  of  the  doctor  that  her 
death  was  caused  by  it,  it  seemed  equal- 
ly clear  that  they  must  attribute  her 
death  to  this  cause.  Their  verdict, 
therefore,  was  that  Mrs.  Maclean  died 
from  an  overdose  of  Scheele*s  prepara- 
tion of  prussic  acid  taken  inadvertently. 
Mr.  Cruikshank  concurred  in  this  ver- 
dict at  the  time,  but  subsequently,  from 


reasons  which  seem  not  over  convincing, 
became  imbued  with  the  belief  that  the 
unfortunate  lady  died  in  a  fit,  and  that 
Mrs.  Bailey  lied  when  she  said  she  found 
the  phial  in  her  mistress's  hand.  The 
point  is  one  of  no  great  importance,"while 
the  death  of  L.  E.  L.  stands  accounted 
for  to  the  exclusion  of  the  idea  either  of 
suicide  or  foul  play. — 5/.  Paufs. 


DON   CARLOS,   THE  SPANISH  PRETENDER.* 


The  present  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  styled  by  his  followers  Charles  VII., 
and  by  the  world  at  large  Don  Carlos  de 
Bourbon,  Duke  of  Madrid,  is  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  Austria, 
in  March  1848.  He  is  a  powerful-look- 
ing, dark-haired  man,  about  six  feet  one, 
and  of  frank,  somewhat  curt  manner.  His 
face,  since  he  began  to  wear  a  full  beard, 
has  become  quite  handsome,  though  a 
slightly  slobbering  aspect  of  his  mouth, 
not  being  in  harmony  with  his  manly 
physical  appearance,  spoils  somewhat  the 
first  pleasing  impression.  He  is  a  man 
easy  of  access,  without  any  trace  of  haugh- 
tiness ;  and  when  seen  on  horseback  at  a 
certain  distance,  especially  when  saluting 
people,  and  frankly  taking  off  his  Basque 
cap,  has  something  picturesque  about  him. 
His  ways  in  private  life  remind  one  very 
much  of  those  of  a  younger  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman's  family ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
would  undergo  for  a  while  any  amount  of 
hardship  with  great  serenity  of  temper. 
Of  the  sovereign,  the  statesman,  or  the 
warrior  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  him. 
But  he  is  very  fond  of  playing  the  part  of 
a  prince ;  that  is  to  say,  of  lording  it  over 
everybody,  in  the  old  fashion  of  Spanish 
kings,  not  excluding  even  his  councillors, 
some  of  whom  are  thrice  his  age ;  and  of 
surrounding  himself  with  a  large  number 
of  chamberlains,  aide-de-camps,  secreta- 
ries, and  similar  people,  all  of  whom  have 
no  other  merit,  or  duty,  than  that  of  flat- 
tering his  pride.  I  saw,  myself,  genuine 
Spanish  noblemen  carrying  away  slops 
after  Don  Carlos  had  washed  himself,  and 
busily  engaged  in  seeing  that  his  top-boots 
and  spurs  were  properly  polished.  He  is 
undoubtedly  a  religious  man,  but  there  is 


*  The  Editor  does  not  necessarily  agree^wilh 
the  political  opinions  expressed  in  this  paf>er. 


much  less  bigotry  about  him  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and,  for  all  I  could 
observe,  the  Spanish  clergy  do  not  seem 
to  exercise  any  undue  influence  on  his 
mind.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  him  marching 
for  weeks  without  having  a  single  cur^  on 
his  staff*,  or  at  his  table  ;  but  in  every  vil- 
lage he  comes  to,  he  goes,  first  of  all,  to 
the  church,  and  pays  a  visit  to  the  local 
priest.  Like  the  majority  of  Spaniards,  he 
is  a  bad  horseman,  and  in  about  a  month's 
time  I  saw  him  ruin  three  excellent  horses. 
At  the  same  time  he  likes  very  much  to 
ride,  and  evidendy  thinks  that  he  looks  a 
fine  cavalier  ;  and  so  he  does  with  his 
glistening  black  beard,  his  dark  blue  hus- 
sar uniform,  the  stars  on  his  breast,  his  red 
trousers,  his  high  circus  boots,  and  his  red 
cap  with  the  golden  tassel. 

His  political  notions  seem  to  be  of  a 
very  unsettled  character.  At  all  events, 
each  time  I  happened  to  talk  to  him,  or 
listen  when  he  talked  to  some  one  else,  on 
political  subjects,  I  was  never  able  to  make 
out  what  was  the  substance  of  his  views. 
Sometimes  he  seemed  quite  a  common- 
place Liberal  of  our  own  time  ;  at  other 
times  his  utterances  seemed  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  most  old-fashioned  traditions 
of  Spanish  absolutism.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  he  would  make  a  pretty  fair  consti- 
tutional king  were  he  properly  restricted 
by  law;  for,  having  been  educated  in 
Europe,  and  having  lived  constantly  under 
European  influence,  he  has  unconsciously 
imbibed  the  political  ideas  of  our  age. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  being  in  his  pri- 
vate life  under  the  influence  of  family  tra- 
ditions, and  basing  his  rights  upon  worn- 
out  ideas,  he  has  naturally  conceived, 
with  modem  notions,  others  which  would 
better  suit  the  seventeenth  than  the  nine* 
teenth  century.  In  the  etiquette  he  likes 
to  observe  at  his  wandering  court,  and  in 
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the  lilies  and  court  charges  he  distribules, 
these  weaknesses  of  his  come  very  clearly  to 
light.  As  an  individual  he  is  very  hr.ive, 
very  kind-hearted ;  he  is  an  excellent 
father ;  he  is  polite  ^nd  amiable  witli 
everybody.  He  likes  to  sleep  much,  and 
to  smoke  much,  and  he  is  rather  '  henpeck- 
ed' by  Dofla  Margarita,  Princess  of 
Parma,  whom  he  married  in  February, 
1867,  and  by  whom  he  has  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  the  eldest,  Infanta  Blanca, 
being  five  years  old,  and  the  youngest, 
Infanta  Elvira,  two  years.  His  son.  In- 
fante Jaime-Charles,  who,  according  to  his 
parents'  belief,  will  have  some  day  to  play 
the  r^te  of  Charles  VIII.,  was  born  on  the 
Z7th  of  June,  1870. 

*  Dona  Margarita  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  very  clever  woman  ;  handsome 
she  is  certainly  not,  although  in  her  sta- 
ture, fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes  there  is,  on 
the  whole,  something  rather  attractive ; 
but  no  one  would  certainly  take  her  for  a 
Queen  of  Spain.  Slie  looks  much  more 
like  a  German  or  an  English  middle-class 
lady  of  one  of  those  slight  and  delicate 
constitutions  which  are  so  often  to  be  met 
with  in  northern  countries  amongst  wo- 
men who  marry  at  an  early  age,  and  have 
more  children  than  they  ought  to  have. 
Being  a  year  older,  and  much  richer  than 
her  husband,  and  of  a  much  more  settled 
turn  of  mind,  she  exercises,  undoubtedly, 
great  influence  over  Don  Carlos,  and  if 
she  had  not  been  herself,  at  times,  under 
the  influence  of  a  number  of  Jesuits  and 
petty  courtiers,  her  advice  and  views 
would  probably  have  had  upon  Don  Car- 
los a  salutary  influence.  At  all  events, 
she  reads  much  more  than  her  husband, 
and  is  far  more  accomplished. 

Up  to  about  a  year  ago  she  was  almost 
invariably  living  near  Geneva,  in  the  chS- 
teau  called  Socage,  but  some  of  the  over- 
zealous  Carlists  having  compromised  her 
by  the  storing  of  arms  in  her  residence, 
she  was  ordered  by  the  Si?iss  authorities 
to  leave  the  country,  and  had  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  France.  When  Don  Carlos  en- 
lercil  Spain  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
Bordeaux,  and  all  the  reports  about  her 
having  crossed  the  frontier  were  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation.  On  her  mere  in- 
tention to  remove  to  Fan,  where  she  took 
a  house  a  short  time  since,  the  French 
Government  intimated  to  her  that  she 
could  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Spanish  frontier. 


It  was  in  the  isolated  chSteau  of  St, 
I.on,  in  the  I.andes,  that  I  first  saw  Don 
Carlos,  in  April  1873.  He  was  then  hid- 
ing himself  and  family  from  the  French 
police,  and  changing  his  abode  almost 
every  week  under  the  protection  of  the 
legitimist  landed  proprietors  of  the  south 
of  France-  I  had  then  an  opportunity  to 
talk  politics  with  him,  and  the  opinions  he 
expressed  seemed  to  be  different  firom 
those  which  are  usually  attributed  to  him. 
He  assured  me  that  he  never  intended  to 
carry  out  absolutist  theories.  That  if  lie 
came  to  reign,  he  would  reign  only  with 
the  advice  of  a  freely  elected  Cortes ;  that 
though  he  greatly  respected  the  clergy,  he 
did  not  like  their  interfering  in  lay  or  poli- 
tical matters;  that  the  solemn  promises  he 
has  made  to  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  of  re-establishing  their  ancient  fu- 
irros.  was  the  best  proof  that  he  meant  to 
revive  decentralisation  and  ancient  provin- 
cial and  municipal  liberties;  and  this  he 
said  he  had  declared  in  several  of  his  ma^ 
nifestoes.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  some 
of  his  most  influential  adherents  will,  when 
they  once  come  into  power,  allow  him  to 
carry  out  all  of  these  brilliant  intentions. 

As  with  every  young  man  who  finds 
himself  in  a  position  like  that  of  Don  Car- 
los, he  is  very  sanguine  about  the  chances 
of  his  success,  and  when  he  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Spain  in  the  middle  of  July, 
he  was  quite  overpowered  by  the  joys  and 
hopes  that  rose  within  him.  Of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  received,  no  one  can 
form  an  idea  unless  he  knows  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  Basque  people.  Not  only 
were  the  houses  decorated  in  every  village 
he  passed  through,  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people  assembled  everywhere 
on  the  high  road  ;  not  only  did  cries  of 
Viva  el  Rey  !  and  Viva  Dirfla  Margnerita  ! 
give  a  headache  to  every  one  who  had  to 
pass  through  the  ordeal  of  listening  to 
them ;  not  only  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  got  perfectly  mad  in  attempting  to 
kiss  anything  belonging  to  Carlos  Sitimo, 
from  his  hands  down  to  the  tail  of  his 
horse  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  fron- 
tier there  remained  scarcely  an  able-bodied 
man  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  provin- 
ces who  had  not  joined  the  Carlist  forces, 
imploring  for  some  sort  of  arms  to  make 
him  able  to  defend  '  the  beloved  king.* 
And  in  this  way,  within  a  few  months,  had 
been  formed  over  thirty  battalions  out  of  ] 
the  few  bands  which  were  scattered  aboiK^ 
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the  Navarre  mountains  in  the  spring  of 

From  the  point  of  view  of  military  ope- 
rations, the  presence  of  Don  Carlos  in 
Spain  is  rather  a  drawback  than  otherwise, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  his  generals 
objected  to  his  entering  Spain  before  the 
army  was  quite  organised.  His  presence 
with  a  large — a  ridiculously  large — staff, 
increases  the  expenses  and  paralyses  the 
military  operations,  since  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  must  be  detached  for  his 
escort.  Knowing  but  little  of  the  country 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  not  be- 
ing a  military  man  himself,  he  can  of 
course  be  of  no  use  in  the  war  councils, 
and  the  only  result  of  his  entry  into  Spain 
was  that  of  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
population,  and  thus  increasing  the  facilities 
of  both  getting  volunteers  and  provisions 
from  the  country  which  has  borne  already 
more  than  a  year  the  heavy  burden  of  civil 
war,  and  which  might  otherwise  have  got 
tired  of  it.  The  presence  of  the  Pretender 
is  thus  a  kind  of  compensation  to  the  ex- 
hausted Navarre  and  Basque  villagers.  It 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Carlist  com- 
mander-in-chief. General  Elio,  to  become 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, with  the  exception  of  a  few  large 
towns,  like  Pampelona,  San  Sebastian,  and 
Bilbao.  A  good  portion  of  Catalonia  is 
also  under  the  dominion  of  the  Carlists, 
and  the  Carlist  successes  in  those  parts  of 
Spain  have  provoked  similar  movements 
in  Arragon,  Murcia,  and  Valencia.  The 
intense  religious  feeling  of  the  Spaniards 
was  so  much  against  the  Federalist  Re- 
publicans that  they  easily  threw  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  absolutism. 

The  cause  of  Carlism  is  nowhere  popu- 
lar in  Spain  except  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces; and  Don  Carlos  himself,  being 
born  and  brought  up  abroad,  is  perfectly 
unknown  to  Spaniards,  and  consequently 
very  little  popular  amongst  them.  But 
the  fearful  state  of  disorganisation  and 
anarchy  which  prevails  everywhere  gives 
him  a  fair  chance,  if  not  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  Spain,  at  all  events  to  remain 
for  a  long  time  the  perfect  master  of  such 
parts  of  the  country  as  he  might  choose 
to  occupy.  The  general  belief  spread  in 
England  that  the  Carlists  cannot  have 
success  because  they  have  not  got  money 
was  right  a  short  time  ago,  but  it  is  wrong 
now.  The  money  was  sadly  wanted  in 
the  beginning,  when  there  were  no  arms 


for  the  volunteers,  and  when  rifles  and 
cartridges  had  to  be  purchased  for  ready 
cash  in  the  London  and  Birmingham 
markets.  At  the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, somehow  or  other,  such  a  number 
of  Carlist  volunteers  have  been  armed 
that  the  republican  government  will 
scarcely  ever  be  able  to  bring  an  equal 
force  into  the  field.  What  the  Carlists 
want  now  is  drill  and  avoidance  of  any  in- 
ternal discords,  always  to  be  feared  in 
Spanish  parties.  But  if  they  use  properly 
the  winter  months  for  drill,  and  do  not 
break  to  pieces  from  petty  internal  squab- 
bles, they  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  cross 
the  Ebro  and  march  into  the  interior  be- 
fore the  spring  returns  once  more.  Money 
will  come  then;  for  the  Carlist  volun- 
teers will  pretty  soon  collect  iti  advance 
the  very  same  taxes  of  which  the  republi- 
can government  cannot  get  even  the 
arrears;  and  European  money-dealers^ — 
always  anxious  to  open  their  purse  to 
people  who  seem  likely  to  have  success — 
will  also  come  forward. 

But  to  get  to  Madrid  and  to  remain 
there  are  two  different  things.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  intense  re- 
publican feeling  spread  all  through  the 
large  cities  of  Spain ;  and  if  Don  Carlos 
ever  reaches  the  capital,  he  is  sure  either 
to  be  assassinated  or  to  undergo  the  fate 
of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  As  soon  as 
the  probability  of  his  reaching  Madrid  be- 
comes evident  the  divided  republicans  all 
over  Spain  will  unite  to  march  against  the 
Pretender,  and  will  then  deal  with  him 
just  as  the  Mexicans  dealt  with  the  un- 
happy Austrian  prince.  Else  he  will  be 
despatched  into  the  other  world  like  Prim 
was,  simply  with  the  help  of  a  revolver  or 
a  poniard.  But  there  is  another  reason 
for  believing  that  the  CarUst  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success  will  be  greatly  frustrated. 
Senor  Figueros,  a  man  who  knows  Spain 
thoroughly,  and  who,  from  having  occu- 
pied the  post  of  the  president  of  the  re- 
public, has  had  an  opportunity  of  still  bet- 
ter studying  the  real  state  of  Spanish  af 
fairs,  told  me  himself  that  he  believed  two 
rules  only  possible  in  Spain — either  a  fede- 
ral republic,  or  a  conservative  monarchy, 
and  that  the  conservative  monarchy 
meant  Don  Alphonso.  He  pointed  out 
that  all  the  generals  who  now  served  Don 
Carlos  were  officers  in  the  army  of  Isabel- 
la, and  that  they  joined  the  Carlists,  not 
because  they  were  opposed  to  her  or  to 
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her  son,  but  becayse  they  did  not  wish  to 
serve  either  a  republic  or  Amadeo,  who 
was  a  stranger.  *At  present/  said  Senor 
Figueros,  *  EHo,  Dorregaray,  Lizarraga — 
all  the  leaders  of  Carlism,  probably  honest- 
ly believe  that  they  are  fighting  for  Don 
Carlos;  but  in  reality  they  are  simply 
fighting  for  a  Spanish  king  against  a  re- 
public; and  as  they  can  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  young  Don  Alphonso, 
and  as  their  own  safety  would  dictate  to 
them  to  prefer  him  to  Don  Carlos,  I 
should  not  be  astonished  at  all  if — should 
they  be  successful,  and  the  republic  over- 
thrown— they  find  themselves  at  the  head 
of  troops  bringing  to  Madrid  Don  Alphon- 
so instead  of  Don  Carlos,  lost  somewhere 
half-way.' 


Yet  all  these  apprehensions  do  not 
seem  to  occur  either  to  Don  Carlos  or  to 
any  of  his  generals.  They  undergo  daily 
and  nightly  all  sorts  of  hardships ;  live 
upon  stale  bread,  bad  mutton,  or  kid,  and 
bad  pig-skin-smelling  wine;  sleep  any- 
how, and  anywhere,  and  fight  almost  dai- 
ly the  sort  of  little  mountain  skirmishes 
which  do  not  give  a  man  even  the  moral 
satisfaction  which  the  participation  in  a 
great  battle  gives.  And  about  half  a  doz- 
en unlucky  English  newspaper  men  were 
compelled,  all  through  the  summer  months, 
to  follow  the  Carlist  bands,  to  undergo  the 
same  privations  and  dangers  as  they,  and 
to  write  at  night  to  the  British  public, 
when  the  Carlists  went  to  rest,  what  they 
had  seen  in  the  day-time. 


-♦♦♦- 


JEAN    INGELOW 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


Jean  Ingelow,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Browning,  stands  indisputably  at  the 
head  of  the  female  poets  of  her  time,  was 
born  in  the  quaint  old  city  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1830. 
Her  father  was  a  country  banker;  her 
mother  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  of  mark- 
ed character  and  talent.  With  this  mother 
and  a  sister  she  lives  at  the  present  time 
in  London,  "  in  a  quiet  street  where  all 
the  houses  are  gay  with  window-boxes  full 
of  flowers."  Further  than  this,  very  little 
is  known  of  her  personal  history  and  pri- 
vate life ;  for  she  is  not  only  of  a  natural- 
ly shy  and  somewhat  reserved  disposition, 
but  has  desired  from  the  first  to  keep  her 
P|rsonality  utterly  in  the  background  and 
be  known  only  as  a  name. 

Since  the  appearance  of  her  first  volume, 
entitled  simply  *'  Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow," 
that  name  has  been  known  and  loved  by 
all  who  can  appreciate  genuine  poetry. 
The  "  Poems"  appeared  in  London  in 
1863,  and  were  republished  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  ;  they 
were  favorably  received  by  the  critics,  and 
became  popular  at  once  ;  and  more  truth- 
fully of  her,  perhaps,  than  of  Lord  Byron 
might  it  be  said  that  she  "awoke  one 
morning  and  found  herself  famous."  This 
first  volume  contained  the  inimitable 
"  Songs  of  Seven"  and  many  other  of  her 
best-known  poems.     It  displayed  in  a  re- 


markable degree  for  a  first  production  that 
maturity  of  thought,  simplicity  of  method, 
and  ease  and  grace  and  quaintness  of 
style  which  have  distinguished  all  her  poe- 
try ;  and  contained  fewer  of  those  verses 
which  poets  who  have  made  their  reputa- 
tion are  willing  to  consign  to  the  oblivion 
of  "  early  efforts,"  than  any  similar  work 
of  which  we  know.  "  The  Story  of 
Doom,"  which  was  published  in  1867,  is 
her  largest  and  most  ambitious  poetical 
work,  though  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
the  most  successful.  It  has  some  very 
beautiful  and  noble  passages,  and  several 
powerful  scenes ;  but  as  a  whole  it  lacks 
unity  of  conception  and  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment which  the  plan  rendered  necessary. 
The  shorter  pieces  which  accompanied  the 
"  Story  of  Doom,"  however,  exhibited  the 
same  admirable  characteristics  which  be- 
long to  the  first  issue  of  Poems ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  her  only  other  vo- 
lume of  poetry,  "  Monitions  of  the  Un- 
seen, and  Poems  of  Love  and  Childhood." 
Besides  her  poetical  productions.  Miss 
Ingelow  has  contributed  numerous  prose 
stories  to  the  Sunday  Magazine  and  other 
periodicals,  and  these  have  been  collected 
from  time  to  time  and  published  in  book 
form,  under  the  titles  of  "  Stories  told  to 
a  Child,"  "  A  Sister's  Bye-hours,"  and 
"  Studies  for  Stories."  "  Poor  Matt,  or 
The  Blinded  Intellect,"  and  "  Mopsa,  the 
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Fairy,"  are  very  beautiful  stories  for  chil- 
dren, the  latter  being  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  additions  to  the  delightful  litera- 
ture of  fairydom.  "  Off  the'  Skelligs,*' 
which  appeared  last  year,  is  the  only  at- 
tempt at  regular  novel- writing  that  Miss 
Ingelow  has  made ;  and,  notwithstanding 
many  admirable  qualities,  it  is  not  of  a 
character  to  reconcile  us  to  expenditure  in 
this  direction  of  strength  which  might  be 
used  in  producing  such  poems  as  her  past 
achievements  almost  entitle  us  to  expect. 


It  is  a  gratifying,  though  not  an  excep- 
tional fact,  that  Miss  Ingelow  is  even 
more  popular  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  among  us  her  works  have 
found  their  widest  audience  and  heartiest 
appreciation. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Bros.  (Boston)  publish 
the  only  American  editions  of  Jean  Inge- 
low's  works ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  excellent  photograph  from 
which  our  portrait  in  this  number  was 
engraved. 


•♦•- 
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The  Conservation  of  Energy.  By  Balfour 
Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  New-York:  D,  Ap- 
phton  dr»  Co, 

Animal  Locomotion;  or,  Walking,  Swim- 
ING,  and  Flying.  With  a  Treatise  on  Aero- 
nautics. By  J.  Bell  Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
New-York :  D.  Applcton  <5r»  Co, 

These  two  volumes  form  the  seventh  and 
eighth  in  the  **  International  Scientific  Series," 
the  successive  issues  of  which  are  now  appearing 
with  a  promptness  which  compensates  somewhat 
for  the  long  intervals  between  the  earlier  volumes. 
They  admirably  sustain  the  high  reputation  which 
the  series  has  already  gained  in  this  country,  in 
England,  and  on  the  Continent.  "  The  Conser- 
vation of  Energy"  is  a  wonderfully  lucid,  brief, 
and  simple  exposition  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  modern  science — the  law  of  the  "cor- 
relation of  forces."  There  are  few  readers  of  cur- 
rent literature,  especially  of  scientific  literature, 
who  have  not  seen  this  phrase  repeatedly,  most 
of  them  with  but  a  slight  perception  of  what  it 
really  means.  To  such,  Dr.  Stewart's  book  will 
prove  peculiarly  acceptable,  for  it  really  succeeds 
in  making  the  laws  of  the  action  and  interaction  of 
forces  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  the  simplest 
arithmetical  problems.  One  cannot  help  a  feeling 
of  surprise  on  reading  it  to  find  that  so  much 
knowledge  can  be  conveyed  with  so  little  preten- 
sion and  in  such  brief  space.  Of  the  six  chapters 
which  the  treatise  contains,  the  first  four  are  de- 
voted to  explaining  what  '*  energy"  is ;  how 
mechanical  energy  or  motion  is  changed  into  heat ; 
the  different  forces  and  energies  of  nature,  and 
the  law  of  conservation  ;  and  the  various  transmu- 
tations of  energy.  Chapter  V.  gives  a  historical 
sketch  of  the  speculations  and  investigations  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law,  and  describes  the 
way  in  which  energy  is  dissipated ;  and  the  con- 
cluding chapter  analyzes  "The  Position  of  Life,** 
as  related  to  the  other  forces  and  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  It  will  be  observed  from  this  sketch 
that  Dr.  Stewart  confines  'himself  mainly  to  the 


physical  aspects  of  the  subject ;  but  to  the  Ame- 
rican edition  of  his  work  two  essays  have  been 
appended — one  by  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  on 
the  **  Correlation  of  the  Vital  and  Physical  Forces," 
and  the  other  by  Professor  Alexander  Bain  on 
the  "  Correlation  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Forces." 
These  two  essays,  by  carrying  out  the  law  of  cor- 
relation and  conservation  in  the  field  of  vital  and 
mental  phenomena,  serve  to  give  completeness 
and  a  much  higher  value  to  the  present  volume, 
which  we  cordially  commend  to  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  scientific  subjects. 

Dr.  Pettigrew,  in  his  work  on  "Animal*  Loco- 
motion," is  rather  more  technical  and  difficult  to 
follow  than  any  previous  writer  in  the  Interna- 
tional Series  has  been  ;  but  while  his  processes 
are  complex,  his  conclusions  are  abundantly  sim- 
ple, and  he  enables  the  reader  to  understand  with 
clearness  how  essentially  identical  in  method  is 
all  animal  locomotion,  whether  of  man  or  horse 
on  land,  of  fish  in  the  water,  or  of  birds  in  the 
air.  Every  animal  that  moves,  in  walking,  run- 
ning, swimming,  or  flying,  does  so  in  a  series  of 
double-intersecting  curves,  forming  a  figure  8; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to 
proving  this  in  detail  with  regard  to  land  animals, 
fishes,  and  birds.  The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  aero- 
nautics. Dr.  Pettigrew  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
possibility  of  navigating  the  air,  which  he  thinks 
will,  at  some  future  time,  be  the  great  "highway 
of  nations;"  but  he  declares  the  discovery  of 
the  balloon  to  have  "  retarded  the  progress  of 
aerostatics,"  and  maintains  that  flight  can  only 
be  achieved  by  means  of  some  apparatus  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  as  the  wing  of 
birds.  He  gives  much  space,  accordingly,  to 
explaining  the  structure  of  the  wing,  and  its 
mode  of  acting  on  the  air,  deducing  therefrom 
general  principles,  which  would  certainly  seem 
capable  of  practical  application.  The  volume 
throughout  is  embellished  with  numerous  illus- 
trations, and  many  of  these  assist  materially  in 
elucidating  the  obscurities  of  the  text. 
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The  Life  and  Works  of  Anna  Letitia  Bar- 
BAULD.  By  Grace  A.  Ellis.  Boston:  J,  R. 
Osgood  <Sr»  Co. 

"The  nineteenth  century,"  says  Miss  Ellis  in 
her  preface,  "  has  done  so  much  admirable  and 
laborious  work  in  reviving   rescuing  from  obliv- 
ion, and  bringing  out  of  their  seclusion  old  books 
and  authors,  that  one  feels  no  apology  is  needed 
for  reprinting  a  portion  of   the  writings  of  an 
author  once  so  widely  known  by  her  works,  and 
still  so  highly  respected  for  her  moral  and  mental 
qualities,  as   Mrs.  Barbauld."      Not  only  is  no 
apology  needed,  but  it  surely  is  a  matter  to  excite 
surprise  that  writings  which  were  once  household 
classics,  and   which    possess   so  much   intrinsic 
merit,  should  have  been  allowed  to  slip  so  nearly 
out  of  remembrance ;  and  above  all,  that  the  au- 
thor of  them  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long  for 
a  biographer.     Mrs.   Barbauld   was   one  of  the 
first,   and  certainly  not  the  least,   of  England's 
female  poets  ;  she  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  that  class  of  literature  for  children 
which  is  really  adapted  to  amuse  as  well  as  in- 
struct them,  and  which  has  attained  such  dimen- 
sions in  our  day;   she  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge 
the  importance  of  better  education  for  women; 
and  she  mingled  in  the  society  of  the  best  and 
most  illustrious  men  and  women  of  her   time. 
However   uneventful,  in   the   sensational   sense, 
such  a  life  may  have  been,  it  unquestionably  de- 
served a  more  adequate  record  than  Miss  Lucy 
Aikin's  brief  and  unsatisfactory  memoir  affords ; 
and  it  was  afhappy  inspiration  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Ellis  to  couple  such  a  record  with  a  selection  from 
the  best  of  those  works  on  which  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
fame  must  rest-     As  to  Miss  Ellis's  qualifications 
for  the  task  of  biographer,  she  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  feeling  a  sincere  admiration  and  sympathy 
for  her  subject ;  and  she  is  so  modest  in  her  pre- 
tensions as  to  disarm  the  critic  from  dwelling  too 
harshly  upon  any  hterary  shortcomings.     She  has 
time  before  her,  no  doubt,  in  which  to  improve 
her  style,  and   talent  enough   to  make  it  worth 
while  to  do  so;  and  at  the  worst,  her  "Life  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld"  is  the  only  one  yet  fublished 
which  the  reader  will  find  it  worth  while  to  con- 
sult.    The  selections,  of  which  the  second  vol- 
ume is  composed,  are  unexceptionable,  and  con- 
tain just  those  portions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  p>oems 
and  prose  writings  which  an  admirer  would  wish 
to  see  preserved.     Among  the  poems,  we  turned 
at  once  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  the  noble  ode 
to  **  Life,"  this  last  stanza  of  which  Wordsworth 
declared  he  would  rather  have  written  than  any 
other  verses  in  the  language : 

Life  !  we've  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather  ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear, — 
Perhaps   twill  cost  a  si^h,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time  ; 

Say  not  Good  Night, — but  in  some  brighter  clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning. 


Self-Culture  :  A  Vade-Mecum  for  Young 
Men  and  Students.  By  Professor  J.  Stuart 
Blackie,  LL.D.  New -York:  Scribner^  Arm- 
strong &*  Co. 

Professor  Blackie  has  had  long  experience  as  an 
educator,  and  this  experience,  coupled  with  his 
high  personal  character  and  attainments,  entitle 
him  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  when  he  ad- 
vises young  men  respecting' the  best  method*of  ob- 
taining self-culture,  as  he  does  in  this  slender  but 
suggestive  little  book.  Far  more  practical  than 
John  Stuart  Mill's  famous  treatise  on  Education, 
or  than  Mr.  Froude's  inaugural  address  on  the 
same  subject,  it  contains  just  such  suggestions  as 
the  intelligent  student  will  be  able  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  and  to  apply  in  his  own  special  case ; 
and  instead  of  the  pedagogic  and  narrow  scheme 
which  we  might  fear  if  not  expect, from  a  Profes- 
sor of  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  the  chapter  on  **  intellectual 
culture"  sketches  the  outlines  of  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive, and  solid  system  of  education.  Ample 
recognition  is  extended  to  the  importance  of  the 
natural  sciences  in  laying  the  foundations  of  any 
really  systematic  mental  training ;  indeed  Profes- 
sor Blackie's  position  on  this  point  would  satisfy 
the  most  advanced  advocates  of  '*  scientific  educa 
tion,"  but  for  the  fact  that  he  advocates  the  study 
of  the  "  dead  languages"  as  the  best  means  of 
strengthening  the  memory  without  rendering  its 
operations  merely  mechanical.  Besides  the 
chapter,' on  intellectual  culture,  there  is  one  on 
"  physical  culture,"  and  another  on  "  moral  cul- 
ture." The  importance  of  the  former  the  author 
appreciates  thoroughly,  and  he  throws  out  some 
practical  hints  in  his  discussion  of  it  which  stu- 
dents, whether  young"  or  old,  would  do  well  to 
utilize.  The  concluding  chapter,  on  '*  moral  cul- 
ture,'* is  a  very  eloquent  sermon,  pitched  in  the 
keynote  of  the  most  rigid  Scotch  orthodoxy,  but 
abounding  in  truths  and  maxims  which  can  not  be 
too  often  or  too  forcibly  urged  upon  young  men, 
who  are  so  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  true 
object  of  all  genuine  *'  self-culture"  is  not  so 
much  the  developing  of  the  mind  as  the  formation 
of  character. 

We  may  say  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole  that 
Professor  Blackie  has|brouglit  keen  insight,  sound  ^ 
common  sense,  practical  knowledge,  and  a  most 
vigorous  style  to  the  discussion  of  a  subject  which 
is  not  often  treated  in  this  earnest  and  sincere 
spirit;  and  the  "young  men  and  students"  whom 
he  addresses  would  derive  genuine  benefit  from  it 
if  they  would  really  accept  his  little  book  as  their 
vade-mecum. 

Records  of  a  Quiet  Life.    By  Augustus  J.  C 
Hare.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

**  Records  of  a  Quiet  Life"  is  a  revised  and  con- 
densed edition  of  "  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,'* 
which  was  published  some  months  ago  in  Eng- 
land. The  work  of  revision  and  condensation 
was  done  by  Mr.  William  L.  Gage,  who  contri- 
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butes  a  preface  to  the  "American  Edition;*'  and 
he  writes  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  contagious 
in  itself,  and  which  he  rightly  predicts  that  the 
**  reader  will  share  when  he  closes  the  book.'* 

No  family  history,  perhaps,  was  ever  better 
worth  recording  than  that  of  the  Hares.  Each 
and  all  members  of  the  family  were  not  only  of 
the  most  noble  and  praiseworthy  character  them- 
selves, but  they  were  in  intimate  association  with 
the  choicest  spirits  of  their  time  ;  and  the  reader 
of  this  little  volume  is  given  an  interior  view,  as 
it  were,  of  the  very  best  influences  that  have  been 
at  work  in'  English  society  during  the  past  half- 
century.  The  chief  interest  of  the  record  clus- 
ters around  Maria  Hare,  wife  of  Augustus,  and 
mother  of  the  author  of  the  present  volume  ;  but 
it  also  throws  much  light  upon  the  lives  of  the 
brothers  Augustus  and  Julius  Hare,  and  of 
Maurice,  Dean  Stanley,  Archbishop  Manning, 
Newman,  Bishop  Heber,  Bunsen,  Wordsworth, 
Sterling,  Dr.  Arnold,  and  many  others,  men  and 
women.  It  is  a  record  full  of  helpfulness  toward 
a  purer  and  higher  life,  abounding  in  noble  inspi- 
rations and  in  the  loftiest  example.  In  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  have  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  inner  lives  of  two  such  women  as  Maria 
Hare  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  readers  of  current 
literature  enjoy  a  privilege  which  could  hardly  be 
overestimated,  and  which  should  certainly  not  be 
neglected. 

SciENTi Fic  Text-books.    Adapted  to  Students  in 

Primary   and   Higher    Schools.       New- York : 

G.  P*  Pittnani's  Sons. 

We  have  heretofore,  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  Messrs.  Putnam  are  publishing  two  series  of 
scientific  text-books  designed  more  especially  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  at  school  and 
college.  The  Elementary  Series  contains  primers 
on  every  important  branch  of  the  physical 
sciences,  in  form  simple  enough  to  be  mastered 
quite  early  in  the  educational  course.  The  Ad- 
vanced Series  covers  the  same  general  field,  but 
in  a  much  more  complete  and  thorough  manner  ; 
and  the  volumes  composing  this  series  may  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  such  general  readers  as 
desire  to  establish  a  groundwork  in  their  minds 
for  intelligent  study  of  the  sciences. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Advanced  Series  are 
"Animal  Physiology,"  by  John  Cleland,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  "Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by  T.  E. 
Thorpe,  Ph.D.  The  first  treats  of  the  structures 
and  functions  of  the  human  body,  and  furnishes 
readers  previously  unacquainted  with  anatomical 
details  a  compendium  of  physiology  which  will 
give  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  of  the 
science,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  perusal  of 
works  of  a  more  elaborate  character.  It  is  lucidly 
and  excellently  written,  and  contains  nearly  two 
hundred  illustrations  which  materially  assist  in  the 
understanding  of  the  text.  The  second  performs 
the  same  service  for  that  portion  of  inorganic 
chemistry  included  in  the  non-metcUs,  and  is  equally 
admirable  in  its  execution.    A  second  volume  on 


inorganic  chemistry,  treating  of  the  metals,  will 
complete  the  studies  in  this  department  of 
science. 

In  the  Elementary  Series,  the  volumes  recently 
issued  are  "  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by  Dr.  W. 
B.  Kemshead,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.;  **  Elements  of  Zo- 
ology," by  M.  Harbison  ;  "  Building  Construc- 
tion," (Brick,  Stone,  and  Slate,)  and  "  Building 
Construction,"  (Timber,  Lead,  and  Iron,)  by 
R.  Scott  Burn.  All  these  works  are  carefully 
illustrated,  but  in  the  last  two  there  are  two  vol- 
umes each,  one  containing  the  text,  and  the 
other  illustrative  plates. 

The  Alhambra  and  the  Kremlin.  The 
South  and  the  North  of  Europe.  By  Samuel 
Irenaeus  Prime.  New-York :  A.  D.  F.  Ran- 
dolph &*  Co. 

Dr.  Prime  explains  in  the  preface  that  **  the 
south  and  the  north  of  Europe  are  contrasted  in 
this  volume.  Not  by  any  formal  comparison  of 
the  morals  and  manners,  the  institutions  and  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  different  latitudes,  but 
by  candid  statement  and  description  I  have  sought 
to  give  a  fair  view  of  life  as  it  is  in  Spain  and 
Scandinavia."  Even  this,  however,  scarcely 
gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book ; 
which  is  in  reality  a  very  complete  record  of  a 
tour,  made  in  a  more  leisurely  manner  than  is  cus- 
tomary with  foreign  tourists,  through  Spain, 
across  Switzerland  and  Germany,  through  Rus- 
sia and  Finland,  and  finally  through  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark.  More  space  is  devoted  to 
Spain  than  to  any  other  country,  and  its  peculiar 
characteristics  and  attractions  are  brought  out  in 
detail  and  with  considerable  force ;  but  none  of 
the  more  striking  and  picturesque  features  of  the 
other  countries  we  have  mentioned  are  slighted, 
and  the  whole  is  written  with  the  facility  and 
vigor  of  a  practiced  journalist.  We  can  commend 
the  book  as  one  which  will  prove  both  entertaining 
and  helpful,  not  only  to  those  who  may  intend  to 
traverse  the  same  ground,  but  to  the  vast  army 
of  readers  whose  sight-seeing  in  those  distant 
lands  must  always  be  done  through  the  medium 
of  other  f  yes  than  their  own. 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  deserving  of 
special  mention.  They  are  not  only  numerous, 
but  are  beautifully  executed,  |and  illustrate  just 
those  portions  of  the  text  which  the  attentive 
reader  would  desire. 

Woman  before  the  Law.  By  John  Profifatt, 
LL.B.  New- York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  excellent  series 
of  "  Popular  Manuals,"  which  the  Messrs.  Put- 
nam have  been  publishing  for  a  year  or  two  past. 
Its  author,  Mr.  Proffatt,  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  New- York  Bar,  and  the  task  which  he  set  him- 
self in  writing  it  was  to  produce  a  treatise  which, 
without  being  cumbered  with  the  usual  legal 
technicalities,  should  define,  in  a  manner  adapts 
to  the  popular  apprehension,  the  exact  present 
status  of  married  women  before  the  law.     In  this 
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he  has  succeeded  admirably  ;"and  the  reader  will 
find  here,  in  perfectly  intelligible  shape,  a  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  which,  as  a  whole,  is  extremely 
instructive,  and  in  detail  will  supply  him  with  just 
that  kind  of  information  for  which  he  has  hitherto 
had  to  consult  the  lawyers.  Among  the  specjal 
subjects  discussed  are :  "  Legal  Conditions  of 
Marriage  ;"  "  Personal  Rights  and  Disabilities  of 
the  Wife ;"  "  Rights  of  Property — Real  and  Perso- 
nal;" **  Dower;"  "Reciprocal  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Mother  and  Children,"  and  "Divorce  ;"  and  on 
all  of  these  points  the  most  authoritative  decisions 
of  the  courts  are  cited.  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  little  book  is  in  the  proof-read ing,  which, 
had  it  been  careful,  would  have  removed  such 
blunders  as  "  inveigled  "  for  "  inveighed  "  on 
p.  23,  "  as  "  for  "  is  "  on  p.  33,  and  several  others 
which  we  marked  as  we  went  along. 
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Calcutta  possesses  a  curious  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Macbussair^  or  "  Glad  Tidings." 
It  l)oasts  of  ninety  subscribers,  is  published  every 
Friday,  and  is  printed  in  the  Arabic  language  and 
Hebrew  character. 

Messrs.  Williams  &  Norgate,  says  the 
Atheucsum^  have  in  the  press  the  correspondence 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  and  Lucy  Aikin.  The 
letters  of  Miss  Aikin  were  printed  some  years 
since,  but  Dr.  Channing's  letters  are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time. 

The  Briissa,  Turkish  paper,  states  that  Abd-ul- 
Raham  Effendi  has  obtained  permission  from  the 
Government  to  make  excavations  in  search  of  an- 
tiquities for  a  period  of  one  year,  in  a  locality 
known  as  Askiklar-Dughiah,  near  Broassa,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  name  indicates  that  there  are 
ancient  ruins. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Henry  R.  Taylor,  of 
Manchester,  is  engaged  upon  "The  Life  and 
Times  of  Lord  Byron."  The  volume,  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Liechtenstein,  will 
contain  new  and  authehtic  information  on  "  the 
Byron  controversy." 

The  Duke  of  Argyll's  *  Reign  of  Law*  is 
about  to  appear  in  a  Norse  dress,  by  the  Froken 
Augusta  Rudmose  of  Ferslev — a  young  Danish 
lady.  Dr.  Robert  Brown's  *  Races  of  Mankind  ' 
is  also  to  receive  the  double  honor  of  translation 
into  the  Danish  and  Magyar  languages. 

The  new  romance  of  Victor  Hugo,  **  Quatre- 
vingt-treize,"  will  appear  on  the  19th  of  February, 
published  by  MM.  Michael  Levy  Fr^res.  It 
will  form  three  volumes  octavo,  and  is  in  three 
parts,  entitled,  1st,  "  En  Mer  ;"  2nd,  "  A  Paris  ;" 
and  third,  "En  Vendue." 

M.  Emile  de  Laveleye's  long-expected  work 
on  the  *  Early  History  of  Property '  (*  Des  Formes 
Primitives  de  la  Propri^t^  *)  is  printing  in  Paris. 
It   contains  the  results  of  extensive  researches, 


and  will  throw  light  both  on  the  early  history  of 
society  and  on  the  origin  of  modern  institutions. 

A  Life  of  Christ,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Marlborough  College,  and  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion, and  will  be  shortly  published,  in  two  vol- 
umes, by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin. 
Each  volume  will  contain  an  illustration  from  an 
original  sketch,  made  expressly  for  the  work,  by 
Mr.  Holnian  Hunt. 

A  NEW  Life  of  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  the  author 
of  *  The  Worthies  of  England  '  and  many  other 
works,  is  in  the  press,  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bailey,  of  Stretford,  near  Manchester.  A  curious 
petition  (from  the  Royalist  compositions  in  the 
Record  Office),  addressed  by  Fuller  to  "  Ye  Hon- 
orable Committye  at  Goldsmythe  hall,"  will  be 
printed  in  Mr.  Bailey's  book.  The  document  in 
question,  we  believe,  has  not  been  given  in  any 
previous  biography  of  Fuller. 

There  is  now  issued  in  Madrid  each  month  a 
work  of  considerable  value  to  those  who  may  de- 
sire to  be  apprised  of  the  new  books  published 
there  and  at  other  cities  in  Spain  ;  *it  is  named  the 
Boletin  de  la  Libreriay  and  issued  by  M.  Murillo, 
Calle  de  Alcali,  No.  18.  The  subscription  is  eight 
francs  per  annum.  The  last  number  contains  the 
names  of  several  works  lately  published  and  of 
others  in  the  press,  also  particulars  of  a  few  old 
and  rare  books  on  sale. 

The  second  series  of  *  Lettres  d'un  Biblio- 
graphe '  (Paris,  Tross,  8vo.),  illustrated  with  fac- 
similes, consists  of  fifteen  letters,  in  which  the 
author,  M.  Madden,  describes  books  mostly  con- 
nected with  the  press  of  the  Fratres  Communis 
Vitse,  who,  he  assumes,  were  the  masters  of  our 
William  Caxton.  M.  Madden  also  contends, 
against  the  opinion  of  all  previous  bibliographers, 
that  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  generally  ascribed  to 
Albert  Pfister,  of  Bamberg,  was  undoubtedly  (?) 
the  work  of  Gutenberg. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Halliwell  has  con- 
sented to  issue  forthwith  five-and-twenty  copies  of 
the  important  documents  lately  discovered  by  him 
relating  to  Shakspeare's  not  being  a  shareholder 
in  the  theatres  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
a  share.  These  five-and-twenty  copies  Mr. 
Halliwell  will  place  in  the  chief  libraries  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Continent,  so 
that  Shakspeare  students  may  at  once  have  ac- 
cess to  them,  without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Halli well's  *  Illustrations  of  the 
Life  of  Shakspeare,*  some  five  or  six  months 
hence. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  "  Forster*s 
Life  of  Dickens"  was  issued  on  the  30th  ult.  It 
was  expected  to  contain  a  lengthened  statement 
concerning  the  differences  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dickens.  The  only  reference,  however,  to  the 
unhappy  relations  which  resulted  in  their  separa- 
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tion  is  contained  in  a  letter,  in  which  Dickens 
says  :— "  Nothing  can  put  them  right  until  we  are 
all  dead  and  buried  and  risen.     It  is  all  despair- 
ingly over.     A  dismal  failure  has  to  be  borne,  and 
there  an  end."     Mr.  Forster  denies,  point  blank, 
the  statement  that  a  baronetcy,  or  any  other  Court 
honors,  were  offered  to  Dickens  by  the  Queen ; 
but  the  Queen  sent  for  him  to  Buckingham  Palace 
in  1870,  had  a  most  friendly  chat  with  him,  and 
gave  him  her  book  on  the  Highlands,  with  an 
autograph  inscription.     Her  Majesty,  said  she,  as 
the  humblest   of  writers,  would  be  ashamed  to 
offer  it  to  one  of  the  greatest,  but  that  Mr.  Helps, 
being  asked  to  give  it,  had  told  that  it  would  be 
valued  most  if  given  by  herself.     After  this  he 
went  Ao  a  royal  levee,  and  his  daughter  was  pre- 
sented at  the  next  drawing-room. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Greater  Vitality  in    America    than    in 
Europe.— In  one  of  his  recent  lectures  on  Nerve 
Forces,  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  says  :   "  This  experi- 
ment was  the  occasion,  as  perhaps  some  of  you 
already  know,  of  my  finding  that  animals  in  this 
country  can  bear  an  injury  far  more  easily  than 
the  sanie  animals  in  Plurope.     I  have  ascertained 
that  it  is  so  for  man  also.     And  this  is  why  so 
many  medical  writers   in    Europe  consider   that 
facts  of  this  kind  published  here  are  mere  inven- 
tions.    There  is  a  distrust  among  European  phy- 
sicians in  the  honesty  and  uprightness  of  Ameri- 
can physicians,  because  the  former  cannot  under- 
stand how  man  in  this  country  can  survive  terri- 
ble  injuries    which   would   be    fatal   to    him  in 
Europe.     I  would  not  say  that  the  truth  is  abso- 
lutely respected  in  this  country  or  anywhere  else, 
but  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  facts  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  perfectly  true.     Experi- 
menting on  a  rabbit  before  a  class  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  I  had  announced  to  them  that 
pushing  the  instrument  as  I   was  about  to  do, 
along  the  cord,  would  be  quite  enough  to  kill  the 
animal  immediately.     Fortunately  for  me,  I  had 
said    that    death    was    due    to    the   hemorrhage 
accompanying  tlie  instrument,  and  not  to  the  lack 
of  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord.     After  push- 
ing the  instrument  in  for  some  distance,  I  found 
the  rabbit  which  had  been  operated  upon,  eating 
a  carrot   [laughterj.      The   class   laughed  more 
than  you  do  now,  and  not  at  the  rabbit  but  at  me. 
[Laughter.]     I  could  not  understand  at  first  what 
it  was  due  to,  and  I  then  pushed  the  bar  of  iron 
its  full  length,  or  nearly  one-half  the  extent  of 
the  spinal  cord,  but  the  rabbit  continued  to  eat 
its  carrot.     Fortunately  for  me  and  for  science,  I 
found  that  there  was  no  hemorrhage  at  all.     I 
then  took  up  the  rabbit  by  its  ears  and  showed 
that  there  was  no  bleeding,  and  explained  in  that 
way  the  persistence  of  Ijfe.     What  I  had  said, 
therefore,  was  verified  by  the  fact  that  in  Europe 
death  takes  place  by  hemorrhage.     This  tendency 


to  hemorrhage  in  European  animals  is  one  of  the 
differences  l>etween  the  animals  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  there  are  other  important  differences." 

Safety  of  Anaesthetics.— If  the  force  of 
statistics  be  of  any  value,  ether  appears,  beyond 
question,  to  be  the  safest  anaesthetic.  By  com- 
bining American  and  British  data  relating  to  this 
question,  the  result  shows  conclusively  that  chlo- 
roform is  eight  times  as  dangerous  as  ether, 
twice  as  dangerous  as  a  mixture  of  chloroform 
and  ether,  and,  as  far  as  experience  goes,  it  is 
more  dangerous  than  bichloride  of  methylene. 
The  report  of  the  London  Chloroform  Committee, 
appointed  to  investigate  this  subject,  states  that 
not  only  is  ether  less  dangerous  than  chloroform, 
but  that  with  every  care,  and  the  most  exact  dilu- 
tion of  the  chloroform  vapor  by  the  most  skillful 
hands,  the  state  of  insensibility  may  pass  in  a 
few  moments  into  one  of  imminent  death. 


A  Supposed  Bronze  Statue  by  Michael 
Angelo. — A  life-sized  bronze  statue  has  recently 
been  placed  in  the  Louvre,  in  the  same  room 
which  contains  the   Captives  of  Michael  Angelo. 
It  was  formerly  at  St.   Cloud,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  was  thrown  into  a  fountain  in  a  pri- 
vate garden  of  the  palace,   where  it  was  found 
covered  with  mud.     This  statue,  which  is  entirely 
nude  but  for  a  narrow  belt  crossing  the  chest,  re- 
presents  a  young  man  in  a  standing  position, 
leaning  on  his  right  leg,  the  left  leg  slightly  bent, 
and  the  foot  placed  on  a  grotesque  animal  which 
he  has  just   killed.      The  head    inclines   to  the 
right,  and  the  right  arm  is  raised  over  it,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  frame ;  the  left  hangs  close  to  the 
body,  and  in  the  hand  is  a  fragment  which  might 
be  either  the  hilt  of  a  sword  or  the  middle  part 
of  a  bow.     It  appears  that  some  old  catalogues 
give  this  statue  the  name  of  Jason,  some  that  of 
Perseus.      M.   Charles  Clement,   however,  in  a 
letter  to  the  D^bats,  suggests  that  it  is  an  allego- 
rical  statue  of  David  crushing  the  serpent's  head ; 
and  that  it  is  a  work  of  Michael  Angelo's  first 
period,  ordered  by  the  Signoria  of  Florence  for 
Pierre  de  Rohan,  Marechal  de  Gie,  and  after  his 
disgrace   presented    to   Robertet,    Treasurer   of 
Louis   XII.,  who  intimated   that  if  he  received 
the  statue  he  should  be  inclined  to  leniency  in 
respect  of  a  sum  of  money  due  from  the  Floren- 
tines to  France.     This  work  was  originally  or- 
dered in  1502;  but  Michael  Angelo  was  in  no 
hurry,  and  on  being  called  to  Rome  to  begin  the 
paintings  in  the  roof  of  ^the  Sixtine  Chapel,  en- 
trusted its  completion  to  Benedetto  da  Rozzano, 
so  that  it  was  not  till  about  the  end  of  .1508  that 
it  was  sent  to  Robertet,  who  placed  it  in  his  coun- 
try  seat  near  Blois.      In  1633  it  passed  to  the 
Chateau  de  Villeroy,  and  henceforth  all  traces  of 
it  are  lost.     M.  Clement's  letter  will  no  doubt  at- 
tract considerable  attention  among  art  critics. 

On  Aurora.   Borkales.— A  very  important 
and  valuable  paper  is  that  laid  before  the  French 
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Academy  lately  by  M.  Faye.  Donati,  he  says, 
seeks  the  explanation  of  auroras  in  a  meteorology 
which  he  terms  cosmic.  The  phenomena  are 
probably  due  to  electro-magnetic  currents  going 
frorii  the  sun  to  the  planets,  their  vehicle  being 
ether.  He  himself  hesitates  to  accept  this  view, 
and  directs  attention  to  the  forces  really  acting  in 
interplanetary  space.  In  addition  to  attraction 
there  is  the  force  producing  the  phenomena  of 
comets.  Might  not  this,  operating  on  our  earth, 
give  rise  to  auroras  ?  The  effects  of  this  re- 
pulsive force  are  proportioned  by  surfaces  and  not 
by  masses.  Insensible  in  very  dense  bodies, 
they  become  enormous  in  matter  of  extreme 
tenuity.  Hence  the  immense  comets'  tails  of 
30,  40,  and  60  millions  of  leagues,  having  a  di- 
rection away  from  the  sun.  These  rarefied  mat- 
ters have  a  very  high  velocity,  as  if  solicited  by  a 
force  twelve  or  fifteen  times  greater  than  that  of 
gravity.  Spectral  analysis  shows  that  comets 
have  two  kinds  of  light — one  from  solar  illumina- 
tion, the  other  proper  to  them,  and  characterized 
by  bright  lines  of  a  discontinuous  spectrum,  indi- 
cating incandescence  of  gaseous  parts.  The 
earth,  too,  viewed  from  afar,  would  present  two 
spectra — that  of  solar  light,  and  in  the  obscure 
part  near  the  poles  the  discontinuous  spectrum 
of  its  auroras,  bdreal  and  austral.  The  author 
does  not  think  the  feeble  incandescence  of  come- 
tary  matter  is  caused  by  solar  heat,  for  the  same 
rays  do  not  produce  such  effects  with  us.  If  a 
screen  were  placed  across  the  tail,  the  particles 
striking  it  would  likely  become  suddenly  incandes- 
cent. Now  the  nucleus  is  just  such  a  screen, 
against  which  the  anterior  molecules  of  the  nebu- 
losity strike,  producing  heat  and  light ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  molecules  not  thus  arrested  pass 
rapidly  behind  and  from  the  tail.  Thus  there  is 
a  double  efTect.  On  our  globe  only  the  extreme 
and  very  rare  layers  of  atmosphere  have  some 
analogy  to  these  cosmic  nebulosities,  but  they 
may  give  rise  to  some  of  these  phenomena ;  not 
tails  indeed,  for  the  greater  attraction  of  the  globe 
holds  in  the  matter  about  it.  But  they  might 
produce  some  feeble  light-effects  similar  to  those 
of  comets  if  the  repulsive  force  communicated  to 
them  in  certain  regions  a  considerable  velocity, 
transferring  them  to  other  regions  of  our  globe. 
The  limits  of  our  atmosphere  are  unknown,  but 
the  true  limit  will  be  where  our  air,  having  be- 
con^e  more  rare  than  the  vacuum  in  our  best 
j)neumatic  machines,  has  been  reduced  to  a  me- 
dium doubtless  comparable  in  density  to  the 
cometary  nebulosities,  on  which  the  repulsive 
force  of  the  sun  acts.  Consider  this  limit ;  it  is 
not  likely  spherical.  The  lower  layers  of  our  at- 
mosphere show  by  the  barometer  a  well-marked 
minimum  of  pressure  at  the  poles,  and  maxima 
which  do  not  coincide  with  the  equator.  Tem- 
perature and  radiations  produce  great  irregulari- 
ties in  them ;  and  it  must  be  the  same  with  the 
extreme  layers.  They  probably  experience  on 
the  side  next  the  sun,  the  side  on  which  they  at- 


tain highest  elevation,'a  repulsive  force  appearing 
in  a  slight  pressure  centrally,  and  movement  at 
the  edges.  This  limiting  layer  is  thus  conceived 
as  having  a  less  curvature,  though  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, than  that  of  the  opposite  side ;  and,  as  in 
the  inferior  layers  (though  in  greater  degree), 
presenting  a  depression  near  each  pole  on  the 
right  side,  where  the  ground  and  inferior  layers 
radiate  least  to  the  heavens.  Then  as  to  the 
edges  of  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  the  sun. 
The  superficial  parts,  reduced  to  extreme  rarity, 
obey  the  repulsive  force  and  are  driven  tangen- 
tially,  acquiring  considerable  velocity  in  an  hour 
or  two.  Reaching  the  depression  near  the  poles, 
they  enter  the  vacuum  and  rush  across  it.  The 
earth's  attraction  produces  a  strong  curvature  in 
their  trajectories,  and  they  meet  the  Hmiting  sur- 
face of  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  depression ; 
and  if  their  velocity  may  have  reached  several 
hundred  metres  per  second,  the  incessant  shock 
of  these  mobile  particles  against  the  fixed  will 
give  rise  to  light.  The  slight  illumination  which 
will  be  visible  to  us  in  a  limited  part  of  the  hea- 
vens will  have  the  characters  of  gaseous  incan- 
descence. This  phenomenon  will  not  occur  equally 
all  round  the  globe.  In  regions  a  little  removed 
from  the  poles  there  is  no  vast  depression  to 
cross ;  the  molecules  in  their  passage  encounter 
-the  resistance  of  a  continuous  layer,  and  can  not 
acquire  the  same  velocity  as  at  the  poles.  Hence 
the  light  will  mostly  be  produced  at  the  poles, 
and  especially  at  the  pole  actually  deprived  of 
solar  light. 

The  Annual  International  Exhibition 
FOR  1874. — For  those  who  like  to  anticipate  plea- 
sure, profit,  or  instruction,  there  will  be  gratifi- 
cation in  reading  the  particulars  of  the  Annual 
International  Exhibition  for  the  present  year. 
We  are  promised  a  display  of  appliances  used  by 
civil  engineers,  architects,  and  builders,  including 
the  ingenious  contrivances  by  which  labor  is  saved,  ^ 
or  results  are  multiplied.  In  association  with 
these  are  cement  and  plaster  works,  sanitary  ap- 
paratus, and  scientific  inventions  and  new  disco-  ^ 
veries,  which  seem  to  open  a  way  for  every  kind 
of  ingenuity.  Of  grates,  stoves,  and  other  con- 
trivances for  heating,  all'in  actual  operation,  there 
will  be  a  large  show;  and  we  may  reasonably 
hope  that,  among  the  competitors,  some  will  de- 
monstrate perfect  economy  of  coal  with  the  am- 
plest amount  of  warming.  Saddlery,  harness, 
and  leather-work  generally  are  to  appear,  includ- 
ing (as  we  may  suppose)  bookbinding — a  good 
opportunity  for  any  one  who  is  not  a  mere  imita- 
tor. Among  manufactures,  lace  is  to  have  a  pro- 
minent place  ;  the  fine  arts  are  to  be  represented ; 
foreign  countries  are  to  exhibit  their  handicraft, 
as  in  former  years  ;  and,  not  Jeast,  there  is  to  be 
a  grand  display  of  foreign  wines.  The  samples 
will  be  stored  in  the  spacious  cellars  underneath 
the  Albert  Hall.  The  notices  to  exhibitors  are 
already  published ;  and  soon  after^these  lines  ap- 
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pear  in  print,  the  delivery  of  articles  at  South 
Kensington  will  commence. 

'        ■  id  that  man  is  more  inte- 

n  anything  else;  and  it  is 
Host  attractive  parts  of  muse- 
taining  specimens  of  the  arts, 
,  and  customs  of  ancient  or 
It  happens,  too,  in  the  pro- 
i.  that  some  '  savage' nations 
:  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  leave 
no  memorial.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Commissioners  have  resolved  that  the  ethnology 
and  get^aphy  of  the  British  dominions,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  shall  form  part  of  this  year's 
Exhibition,  and  be  repeated  year  by  year,  until 
the  whole  empire  sliall  be  illustrated  ;  and  these 
collections  are  to  remain  a-i  a  permanent  exhibi- 
tion. In  the  words  of  the  official  notice,  they  are 
to  include 'life-size  and  other  figures  represent- 
ing the  aboriginal  inhabilanis  in  their  ordinary 
and  gala  costumes,  models  of  their  dwellings,  sam- 
ples of  their  domestic  utensils,  idols,  weapons  of 
war,  boats  and  canoes,  agricultural,  musical,  and 
manufacturing  instrument';  and  implements, 
samples  of  their  industries,  and  in  general  all 
objects  tending  to  show  their  ])resent  ethnological 
position  and  state  of  civilization.'  If  such  a  col- 
lection 39  is  here  sketched  could  be  properly 
classiKed,  its  value  to  science,  as  welt  as  to  the  arts, 
would  be  so  great  as  to  justify  any  amount  of 
labor  in  its  preparation.  The  undertaking  is  to 
be  led  off  with  Western  Africa,  as  that  country 
happens  to  he  for  the  moment  unusually  interest- 
ing,—C-i-im^j'i  JoiiTHal. 

Spontaneous  Gknebation.  —  Professor 
Panceri  made  an  interesting  communication  to 
the  Institut  Egyplicn  at  its  meeting  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  on  the  cryptogamic  vegetation  which  he 
had  found  within  the  egg  of  an  ostrich.  This  egg 
had  been  given  him  at  Cairo,  and  was  s till  fresh, 
(he  airspace  having  not  even  been  formed.  He 
soon,  however,  noticed  the  ajipearance  of  dark 
blotches  within  the  shell,  and  having  broken  it 
open  to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  found  they  were 
produced  by  the  growth  of  minute  fungi.  In- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  had  already  been  studied 
by  him,  and  he  haii  communicated  the  results  to 
tlie  Botanical  Congress  held  nt  Lugano,  in  1S59. 
The  believers  in  the  rc.ility  of  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  living  organisms  have  not  been  slow 
to  seize  on  these  c.tscs  as  an  argument  in  their 
favor,  since  A  priori  it  would  seem  that  the  shell  of 
an  e^  would  be  quite  impermeable  to  germs 
derived  from  without.  Panceri  has  succeeded  in 
satisfying  himself,  however,  that  the  unbroken 
shell  of  an  egg  is  [lermeable  to  liquids,  and  that 
these  mayintroduce  germs  into  its  interior.  He 
has,  in  fact,  actual ly*succeeded  in  inoculating  other 
eggs  with  a  fungus  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  interior  of  one  in  wliich  it  h.-ul  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  way  apparently  so  mysterious.  He  cul- 
tivated the  fungus  in  egg  albumen,  and  thus  con- 
veyed it  to  the  unconlaminated  eg^s- 


STATis^ncs  OF  Vaccination. — It  is  probably 
useless  to  address  either  arguments  or  fncts  to  any 
an  ti- vaccinal  ion  fanatic,  otherwise  we  might  he 
inclined  to  astt  some  of  them  to  explain  the  re- 
markable experience  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  District  Hospitals  for  small-pox.  During 
the  recent  epidemic  the  medical  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution in  question  prepared  the  following  table 
from  the  facts  nnder  his  own  observation.  .  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  record,  for  the 
table  will  be  found  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ; — 
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Among  the  unvaccinaled  children — namely,  those 
patients  under  fifteen — no  fewer  than  37.0  per 
cent  died ;  of  those  who  had  one  or  more  bad 
vaccination  marks  only  6-S  per  cent  died.  Among 
the  better  vaccinated  cases — and  they. amounted 
to  158— there  were  no  deaths.  With  the  adults, 
i.e.  those  over  fifteen,  the  fatality  was  greater. 
The  mortality  of  the  unvaccinaled  was  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  number  of  cases,  being  47.7  per  cent; 
with  one  or  more  bad  marks  14.4  per  cent  died; 
with  one  or  more  indifferent  marks  la.o  per  cent 
died;  with  one  good  vaccination  mark  7.9  died; 
and  with  two  good  marks  4.8  per  cent  died. 
Among  the  adult  patients  having  three  or  more 
good  marks  there  were  no  deaths  from  small-pox. 
-PaJ/  Mall  Caullc. 

Hydrophobia.— No  one,  remarks  the  Lancet, 
conversant  with  newspaper  literature  but  must 
have  lieen  struck  with  the  great  number  ofdeaths 
from  hydrophobia  recorded  during  the  last  Qire« 
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years  in  this  country.  From  Sheffield  we  have  an 
account  of  a  man  dying  last  week  of  the  disease, 
in  horrible  agonies,  while  at  about  the  same 
period  a  presumably  rabid  dog  ran  amuck  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Huddersfield,  biting  no  less  than 
six  persons.  Five  of  these  were  immediately 
taken  to  the  infirmary,  where  their  wounds  were 
cauterized  with  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  animal — a  large  sheep  dog — was  killed,  and 
an  examination  of  its  body  brought  to  light  a  cir- 
cumstance which  leads  us  to  think  it  possible  that 
the  dog's  violence  was  due  solely  to  irritation, 
and  not  to  rabies.  In  the  stomach  (which  was 
empty)  a  common  pin  was  found  near  the  pyloric 
end,  with  its  head  buried  in  the  coats  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  point  having  penetrated  through  into  the 
cavity,  where  about  half  an  inch  of  it  was  free. 
As  regards  the  prophylactic  measures  to  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
just  recorded,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  confess 
that  the  armament  of  medical  science  offers  no 
weapon  capable  of  counteracting  the  dire  effects 
of  true  rabies.  Complete  excision  of  the  injured 
part  immediately  after  laceration  has  been  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Youatt  and  others  whose  experi- 
ence gives  weight  to  their  opinions,  while  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  brain  and  medulla 
after  death  would  suggest  depletion  after  suspi- 
cious bites. 

« 

A  Physiological  Discovery. — In  one  of 
the  papers  read  during  the  present  session  before 
the  Royal  Society,  a  fact  highly  interesting 
to  physiologists  was  made  known  by  Professor 
Sanderson,  of  University  College,  London.  It  is, 
that  vegetable  fibre,  when  electrically  excited, 
behaves  in  the  same  way  as  animal  fibre.  The 
learned  professor's  experiments  were  made  on  the 
leaf  of  Dioncea  muscipuldy  popularly  known  as 
Venus's  Fly-trap,  and  the  effect  of  the  currents 
was  identical  with  that  observed  in  experiments 
on  muscular  fibre.  Here  we  have  confirmation 
of  an  oft-suggested  proposition,  that  plant  life 
and  animal  life  have  much  in  common. 
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VARIETIES. 

A  Fortune  made  by  a  Waistcoat. — Some 
people  have  a  fancy  for  fine  waistcoats.  This 
taste  was  more  common  in  my  young  days  than 
it  is  now.  Stirring  public  events  were  apt  to  be 
celebrated  by  patterns  on  waistcoats  to  meet  the 
popular  fancy.  I  remember  that  the  capture  of 
Mauritius,  at  the  close  of  1810,  was  followed 
by  the  fa'-hion  of  wearing  waistcoats  speckled  over 
with  small  figures  shaped  like  that  island,  and 
called  Isle  of  France  waistcoats.  It  was  a  galling 
thing  for  the  French  prisoners  of  war  on  parole 
to  be  confronted  with  these  demonstrations.  At 
court,  highly  ornamented  waistcoats  have  been 
the  fashion  for  generations.  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  while  Regent,  was  noted  for  his  affection 
for  this  rich  variety  of  waistcoats,  and  thereby 


hangs  a  tale.  His  Royal  Highness  had  an  im- 
mense desire  for  a  waistcoat  of  a  particular  kind, 
for  which  he  could  discover  only  a  piece  of  stuff 
insufficient  in  dimensions.  It  was  a  French 
material,  and  could  not  be  matched  in  England. 
The  war  was  raging,  and  to  procure  the  requisite 
quantity  of  stuff  from  Paris  was  declared  to  be 
impracticable.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the 
Prince's  attendants  interposed.  He  said  he 
knew  a  Frenchman,  M.  Bazalgette,  carrying  on 
business  in  one  of  the  obscure  streets  of  London, 
who,  he  was  certain,  would  undertake  to  proceed 
to  Paris  and  bring  away  what  was  wanted.  This 
obliging  tailor  was  fortliwith  commissioned  to  do 
his  best  to  procure  the  requisite  material.  Finding 
that  a  chance  had  occurred  for  distinguishing  him- 
self and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  the 
Frenchman  resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  It 
was  a  hazardous  affair,  for  there  was  no  regular, 
communication  with  the  coast  of  France,  unless 
for  letters  under  a  cartel.  Yet,  Bazalgette  was  not 
daunted.  If  he  could  only  land  safely  in  a  boat, 
all  would  be  right.  This,  with  some  difficulty 
and  manoeuvring,  he  effected.  As  a  pretended 
refugee  back  td  his  own  country,  he  was  allowed 
to  land  and  proceed  to  Paris.  Joyfully  he  was 
able  to  procure  the  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  Prince  Regent's  waistcoat ;  and  not  less 
joyfully  did  he  manage  to  return  to  London  with 
the  precious  piece  of  stuff  wrapped  round  his  per- 
son. The  waistcoat  was  made,  and  so  was  the 
the  tailor's  fortune  and  that  of  his  family. — Dr. 
Chambers. 

Missionaries  in  New  Zealand. — In  these 
early  times,  missionary  life  in  New  Zealand  pos- 
sessed many  attractions  to  a  devoted,  intrepid, 
and  intelligent  missionary  :  a  fine  climate,  pictu- 
resque scenery,  and  a  noble  race  of  savages,  who 
could  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion  ;  while, 
from  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  knowledge, 
piety,  and  wisdom  were  held,  the  missionary  was 
exalted  into  a  position  of  power,  influence,  and 
authority  which  a  despot  would  have  envied. 
The  mission-house  was  usually  a  well-selected 
place  of  residence,  convenient  for  wood  and  water, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  native  pah  or  village.  A 
taste  for  landscape  gardening  was  occasionally 
displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  the  grounds 
were  laid  out.  Around  the  house  appeared  a 
verdant  lawn,  skirted  with  coj)se  wood,  exhibiting 
an  English  partiality  for  turf  and  trees.  A  well- 
cultivated  garden,  producing  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  displaying  a  few  specimens  of  native  plants, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  English  flowers,  indicated  a 
taste  for  picturesque  scenery,  and  that  refinement 
which  appreciated  it,  on  the  part  of  the  missiona- 
ry ;  but  under  any  circumstances,  the  mission 
station  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  and  an  object  of 
attraction  for  all  classes,  as  it  possessed  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
luxuries,  of  civihzed  life.     In  those  days  the  na- 
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lives  attached  little  or  no  importance  to  their  time 
and  labor,  and  their  services'were  freely  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  missionary,  either  in  building 
houses  or  cultivating  their  fields.  On  his  expe- 
ditions into  the  interior  and  to  distant  parts  of  the 
country,  the  missionary  usually  travelled  ^«/nW^, 
being  accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  natives  em- 
ployed in  carrying  his  tent,  blankets,  and  opossum 
rug,  as  well  as  provisions ;  and  although  not  as- 
suming the  character  of  a  sportsman  himself,  he 
frequently  entrusted  to  one  of  his  native  party 
the  favorite  fowling-piece  belonging  to  the  mis- 
sion, and  wild  duck  and  wood-pigeons  were  an 
agreeable  variety  in  his  bill  of  fare  on  his  journey. 
Travelling  in  this  manner,  a  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  country  was  obtained,  and  imp>ortant 
information  respecting  thefcharacter  and  condition 
of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  much  of  the  early 
and  valuable  evidence  as  to  its  natural  history. 
When  thus  wandering  with  them  through  the 
forests,  exploring  rivers  in  their  canoes,  and 
talking  with  them  around  their  evening  camp 
fires,  the  savage  character  and  turbulent  habits  of 
the  natives,  from  the  constant  fighting  and  feuds 
going  on  among  different  tribes,  exposed  the  mis- 
sionary frequently  to  imminent  dangers ;  at  the 
same  time,  to  an  intrepid  and  intelligent  character, 
a  man  of  a  truly  missionary  spirit,  such  occurren- 
ces only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  resolution  and  firmness,  qualities  highly  appre- 
ciated by  all  Maories,  and  which,  when  exhibited, 
never  failed  not  only  to  restore  peace  among  the 
natives,  but  to  command  their  esteem  and  admi- 
ration.— From  "  New  Zealand^^'  by  Alexander 
Kennedy. 

Strauss's  Theology. — The  undue  promi- 
nence which  he  gave  to  the  critical  impulse, 
developed  in  him  that  "  destructive  rage"  which 
John  Sterling  found  absent  from  his  *Life  of 
Jesus.'  But  while  he  thus  confounded  the  per- 
manent elements  with  the  temporary  accidents 
of  Christianity,  and  thought  he  had  got  rid  of 
the  former  when  he  had  slain  the  scholastic 
theology  of  the  churches,  the  offspring  of  a  union 
between  Christian  thought  and  the  schoIastic*phi- 
losophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  was  too  true  to 
himself,  and  too  much  in  earnest  about  the  truth, 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  modern  pessimists  of 
his  own  country.  Ilis  critical  assaults  on  Schopen- 
hauer and  Ilartmann  are,  at  least,  as  effective  as 
his  attacks  on  the  popular  theology.  Even  in  his 
last  and  most  negative  phase,  he  felt  the  necessi- 
ty for  religion,  and  dimly  recognized  the  fact,  that 
there  must  be  an  objective  reality  corresponding 
with  and  making  possible  the  fulfilment  of  the 
religious  instincts  of  the  human  race.  He  sought 
to  gratify  them  by  his  mechanical  theory  of  a 
Universum,  rolling  majestically  on  in  mighty 
cycles  in  obedience  to  wise  and  rational  laws,  for 
which  he  claimed  our  reverence  and  resignation. 


Had  he  emancipated  himself  thoroughly  from  the 
effects  of  his  theological  training  and  traditions, 
from  the  counter-impulses  which  early  deliverance 
from  their  positive  influence  hadj  called  forth,  he 
would  probably  have  seen  the  defects  and  incom- 
petence of  a  merely  mechanical  theory  of  the 
universe — a  theory,  in  reality,  not  of  development, 
but  of  transmutation ;  for  development  necessitates 
acceptance  of  the  ideal  element,  which  it  is  the 
tendency  of  many  modern  scientific  men  to  ex- 
clude.— Athenaum. 

A  Nobleman  of  Weak    Intellect. — Th^ 

Earl  of  R ,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  at  the 

middle  of  last  century,  was  of  weak  intellect, 
though  he  sometimes  said  a  clever  thing.  He 
was  at  one  time  detained  in  the  Canongate  jail, 
as  men  are  now  kept  in  lunatic  asylums,  that  he 
might  do  no  harm  to  himself  or  others.  Some 
English  officers  visiting  the  prison,  asked  him, 
with  some  surprise,  how  he  got  there.  *  Much 
as  you  got  into  the  army,*  said  he ;  *  less  by  my 
own  deserts  than  the  interests  of  my  friends.* 

His  lordship  being  brother-in-law  to  Lord 
Lovat,  was  suspected  of  Jacobite  inclinations,  and 
for  this  reason,  after  the  suppression  of  the  insur- 
rection of  1745,  he  had  to  undergo  an  examination 
by  the  state  officers.  On  its  being  imputed  to 
him  that  he  had  wished  well  to  the  rebels,  while 
they  remained  in  Edinburgh — * Me,^  he  cried; 
'  me  wish  them  weel !  A  pack  of  low-lived 
scoundrels,  as  I  told  them  they  were,  that  would 
never  do  ony  gude  in  this  world,  but  gang  to  the 
next  in  a  wuddy ! ' — meaning  the  gallows.  *  How, 
my  lord,  did  you  really  tell  them  so  ? '  « That  I 
did — only  I  let  them  be  twa  mile  away  first !' 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

A  FRIENDLY  bird  with  bosom  red 

Is  flutinf;  near  my  garden  seat, 
Yon  sky  is  fair  above  my  head, 

And  Tweed  rejoices  at  my  feet. 

The  squirrels  gambol  in  the  oak. 

All,  all  is  glad,  but  you  prefer 
To  linger  on  amid  the  smoke 

Of  stony-hearted  Westminster. 

Again  I  read  your  letter  through, — 

"  How  wonderful  is  fate's  decree, 
How  sweet  is  all  your  life  to  you. 

And  O,  how  sad  is  mine  to  me  !" 

I  know  your  wail,  who  knows  it  not  ? — 
He  gave,— He  takcth  that  He  gave. 

Yours  is  the  lot,  the  common  lot. 
To  go  down  weeping  to  the  grave. 

Sad  journey  to  a  dark  abyss. 
Meet  ending  of  your  sorrow  keen, — 

The  burthen  of  my  dirge  is  this. 
And  this  my  woe,—//  might  have  been  / 

Dear  bird  !    Blythe  bird  that  sings  in  frost. 

Forgive  my  friend  if  he  is  sad  ; 
He  mourns  what  he  has  only  lost, — 

I  weep  what  I  have  never  had. 

Frederick  Lockkr. 
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Elected  by  the  suffrages  of  your  four 
Nations,  Rector  of  the  ancient  Universi- 
ty of  which  you  are  scholars,  I  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  which  has  presented 
itself  since  my  restoration  to  health,  of 
delivering  the  Address  which,  by  long 
custom,  is  expected  of  the  holder  of  my 
office.  My  first  duty  in  opening  that 
Address,  is  to  offer  you  my  most  hearty 
thanks  for  the  signal  honor  you  have 
conferred  upon  me — an  honor  of  which, 
as  a  man  unconnected  with  you  by  per- 
lional  or  by  national  ties,  devoid  of  poli- 
tical distinction,  and  a  plebeian  who 
stands  by  his  order,  I  could  not  have 
dreamed.  An^d  it  was  the  more  surpris- 
ing to  me,  as  the  five-and- twenty  years 
which  have  passed  over  my  head  since  I 
reached  intellectual  manhood,  have  been 
largely  spent  in  no  half-hearted  advoca- 
cy of  doctrines  which  have  not  yet  found 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  Academic  respecta* 
New  SmEs._Voi.  XIX.,  Na  5 


bility — so  that  when  the  proposal  to  no- 
minate me  for  your  Rector  came,  I  was 
almost  as  much  astonished  as  was  Hal  o' 
the  Wynd,  "who  fought  for  his  own 
hand,"  by  the  Black  Douglas's  proffer  of 
knighthood.  And  I  fear  that  my  accep- 
tance must  be  taken  as  evidence  that,  less 
wise  than  the  Armorer  of  Perth,  I  have 
not  yet  done  with  soldiering. 

In  fact,  if,  for  a  moment,  I  imagined 
that  your  intention  was  simply,  in  the 
kindness  of  your  hearts,  to  do  me  honor; 
and  that  the  Rector  of  your  University, 
like  that  of  some  other  Universities,  was 
one  of  those  happy  beings  who  sit  in 
glory  for  three  years,  with  nothing  to  do 
for  it  save  the  making  of  a  speech,  a  con- 
versation with  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor soon  dispelled  the  dream.  1 
found  that,  by  the  constitution  of  th«- 
University  of  Aberdeen,  the  incumbent 
of  the  Rectorate  is,  if  not  a  power,  at  any 
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rate  a  potential  energy;  and  that,  what- 
ever may  be  his  chances  of  success  or 
faihire,  it  is  his  duty  to  convert  that  po- 
tential energy  into  a  living  force,  direct- 
ed towards  such  ends  as  may  seem  to  him 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  which  he  is  the  theoretical  head. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  your  late  Lord 
Rector  took  this  view  of  his  position,  and 
acted  upon  it  with  the  comprehensive, 
far-seeing  insight  into  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  tendencies,  not  merely  of  his 
own,  but  of  other  countries,  which  is  his 
honorable  characteristic  among  states- 
men. 1  have  already  done  my  best,  and 
as  long  as  I  hold  my  office,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  endeavor,  to  follow  in  the  path 
which  he  trod ;  to  do  what  in  me  lies,  to 
bring  this  University  nearer  to  the  ideal 
— alas,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  say 
ideal — of  all  LTniversities;  which,  as  I 
conceive,  should  be  places  in  which 
thought  is  free  from  all  fetters;  and  in 
which  all  sources  of  knowledge,  and  all 
aids  to  learning,  should  be  accessible  to 
all  comers,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  country,  riches  or  poverty. 

Do  not  suppose,  however,  that  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  expect  much  to  come 
of  any.  poor  efforts  of  mine  If  your  an- 
nals take  any  notice  of  my  incumbency, 
I  shall  probably  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  Rector  who  was  always  beaten.  But 
if  they  add,  as  I  think  they  will,  that  my 
defeats  became  victories  in  the  hands  of 
my  successors,  I  shall  be  well  content. 

The  scenes  are  shifting  in  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world,  'i'he  act  which 
commenced  with  the  Protestant  Refor- 
mation is  nearly  played  out,  and  a  wider 
and  a  deeper  change  than  that  effected 
three  centuries  ago — a  reformation,  or 
rather  a  revolution  of  thought,  the  ex- 
tremes of  which  are  represented  by  the 
intellectual  licirs  of  John  of  Leyden  and 
of  Ignatius  Loyola,  rather  than  by  those 
of  Luther  and  of  Leo — is  waiting  to 
come  on,  nay,  visible  behind  the  scenes 
to  those  who  have  good  eyes.  Men  are 
beginning,  once  more,  to  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  matters  of  belief  and  of  specu- 
lation are  of  absolutely  infinite  practical 
importance ;  and  are  drawing  off  from 
that  sunny  country  *^  where  it  is  always 
afternoon" — the  sleepy  hollow  of  broad 
indifferentism — to  range  themselves  under 
their  natural  banners.     Change  is  in  the 


air.  It  is  whirling  feather-heads  into  all 
sorts  of  eccentric  orbits,  and  filling  the 
steadiest  with  a  sense  of  insecurity.  It 
insists  on  reopening  all  questions  and 
asking  all  institutions,  however  venera- 
ble, by  what  right  they  exist,  and  whether 
they  are,  or  are  not,  in  harmony  with  the 
real  or  supposed  wants  of  mankind.  And 
it  is  remarkable  that  these  searching  in- 
quiries are  not  so  much  forced  on  insti- 
tutions from  without,  as  developed  from 
within.  Consummate  scholars  question 
the  value  of  learning;  priests  contemn 
dogma ;  and  women  turn  their  backs 
upon  man's  ideal  of  perfect  womanhood, 
and  seek  satisfaction  in  apocalyptic  vi- 
sions of  some,  as  yet  unrealized,  epicene 
reality. 

If  there  be  a  type  of  stability  in  this 
world,  one  would  be  inclined  to  look  for 
it  in  the  old  Universities  of  England. 
But  it  has  been  my  business,  of  late,  to 
hear  a  good  deal  about  what  is  going  on 
in  these  famous  corporations ;  and  I  have 
been  filled  with  astonishment  by  the  evi- 
dences of  internal  fermentation  which 
they  exhibit.  If  Cibbon  could  revisit 
the  ancient  seat  of  learning  of  which  he 
has  written  so  cavalierly,  assuredly  he 
would  no  longer  speak  of  "  the  monks  of 
Oxford,  sunk  in  prejudice  and  port." 
There,  as  elsewhere,  port  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  so  has  prejudice — at  least 
that  particular  fine,  old,  crusted  sort  of 
prejudice  to  which  the  great  historian  al- 
ludes. 

Indeed,  things  are  moving  so  fast  in 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that,  for  my  part, 
I  rejoiced  when  the  Royal  Commission, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  had  finished 
and  presented  the  Report  which  related 
to  these  Universities ;  for  we  should  have 
looked  like  mere  plagiarists,  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  little  longer  delay  in  issuing 
it,  all  the  measures  of  reform  we  propos- 
ed had  been  anticipated  by  the  sponta- 
neous action  of  the  Universities  them- 
selves. 

A  month  ago,  I  should  have  gone  on 
to  say  that  one  might  speedily  expect 
changes  of  another  kind  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  A  Commission  has  been  in- 
quiring into  the  revenues  of  the  many 
wealthy  societies,  in  more  or  less  direct 
connection  with  the  Universities  resident 
in  those  towns.  It  is  said  that  the  Com- 
mission has  reported,  and  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  recorded  history,  the  nation, 
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and  perhaps  the  Colleges  themselves,  will 
know  what  they  are  worth.  And  it  was 
announced  that  a  statesman,  who,  what- 
ever his  other  merits  or  defects,  has  aims 
above  the  level  of  mere  party  fighting, 
and  a  clear  vision  into  the  most  complex 
practical  problems,  meant  to  deal  with 
these  revenues. 

But,  Bos  lociitus  est.  That  mysterious 
independent  variable  of  political  calcula- 
tion, Public  Opinion — which  some  whis- 
per is,  in  the-prescnt  case,  very  much  the 
same  thing  as  publican's  opinion— has 
willed  otherwise.  The  Heads  may  re- 
turn to  their  wonted  slumbers — at  any 
rate  for  a  space. 

Is  the  spirit  of  change,  which  is  work- 
ing thus  vigorously  in  the  South,  likely 
to  affect  the  Northern  Universities,  and 
if  so,  to  what  extent  .^  The  violence  of 
fermentation  depends,  not  so  much  on  the 
quantity  of  the  yeast,  as  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  work,  and  its  richness  in  fer- 
mentible  material ;  and,  as  a  prelimina- 
ry to  the  discussion  of  this  question,  I 
venture  to  call  to  your  minds  the  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  differences  between 
the  Scottish  and  the  English  type  of 
University. 

Do  not  charge  me  with  anything  worse 
than  official  egotism,  if  I  say  that  these 
differences  appear  to  be  largely  Symbol- 
ized by  my  own  existence.  There  is  no 
Rector  in  an  English  University.  Now 
the  organization  of  the  members  of  an 
University  into  Nations,  with  their  elec- 
tive Rector,  is  the  last  relic  of  the  primi- 
tive constitution  of  Universities.  The 
Rectorate  was  the  most  important  of  all 
offices  in  that  University  of  Paris,  upon 
the  model  of  which  the  L'niversitv  of 
Aberdeen  was  fashioned,  and  v.hich  was 
certainly  a  great  and  flourishing  institu- 
tion in  the  twelfth  century. 

Enthusiasts  for  the  antiquity  of  one  of 
the  two  acknowledged  parents  of  all 
Universities,  indeed,  do  not  hesitate  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  "  Studium  Paris i- 
ense*'  up  to  that  wonderful  King  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  Karl,  surnamed 
the  Great,  whom  we  all  called  Charle- 
magne, and  believed  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
until  a  learned  historian,  by  beneficent 
iteration,  taught  us  better.  Karl  is  said 
not  to  have  been  much  of  a  scholar  him- 
self, but  he  had  the  wisdom  of  which 
knowledge   is  only   the   servitor.     And 


that  wisdom  enabled  him  to  see  that  ig- 
norance is  one  of  the  roots  of  all  evil. 

In  the  Capitulary  which  enjoins  the 
foundation  of  monasterial  and  cathedral 
schools,  he  says  :  "  Right  action  is  better 
than  knowledge  :  but  in  order  to  do  what 
is  right  we  must  know  what  is  right."* 
An  irrefragable  truth,  I  fancy.  Acting 
upon  it,  the  king  took  pretty  full  com- 
pulsory powers,  and  carried  into  effect  a 
really  considerable  and  effectual  scheme 
of  elementary  *  education  through  the 
length  and  breadth  ofjiis  dominions. 

No  doubt,  the  idolators  out  by  the 
Elbe,  in  what  is  now  part  of  Prussia,  ob- 
jected to  the  Prankish  king's  measures  ; 
no  doubt,  the  priests,  who  had  never  he- 
sitated about  sacrificing  all  unbelievers 
in  their  fantastic  deities  and  futile  con- 
jurations, were  the  loudest  in  chanting 
the  virtues  of  toleration ;  no  doubt,  they 
denounced  as  a  cruel  persecutor,  the  man 
who  would  not  allow  them,  however  sin- 
cere they  might  be,  to  go  on  spreading 
delusions  which  debased  the  intellect,  as 
much  as  they  deadened  the  moral  sense 
and  undermined  the  bonds  of  civil  alle- 
giance ;  no  doubt,  if  they  had  lived  in 
these  times,  they  would  have  been  able 
to  show,  with  eAse,  that  the  king's  pro- 
ceedings were  totally  contrary  to  the  best 
Liberal  principles.  But  it  may  be  said, 
in  justification  of  the  Teutonic  ruler, 
first,  that  he  was  born  before  those  prin- 
ciples, and  did  not  suspect  that  the  best 
way  of  getting  disorder  into  order  was  to 
let  it  alone ; — and,  secondly,  that  his 
rough  and  unquestionable  proceedings 
did,  more  or  less,  bring  about  the  end  he 
had  in  view.  For,  in  a  couple  of  centu- 
ries, the  schools  he  sowed  broadcast  pro- 
duced their  crop  of  men  thirsting  for 
knowledge  and  craving  for  culture.  Such 
men  gravitating  towards  Paris,  as  a  light 
amidst  the  darkness  of  evil  days,  from 
Oermany,  from  Spain,  from  Britain,  and 
from  Scandinavia,  came  together  by  na- 
tural affinity.  By  degrees,  they  banded 
themselves  into  a  society,  which,  as  its 
end  was  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
knowable,  called  itself  a  "  Studium  Gene- 


*  **  Quamvis  enim  melius  sit  bene  facere  quam 
nosse,  prius  tamen  est  nosse  quam  facere." — 
"  Karoli  Magni  Regis  Constitutio  de  Scholis  per 
singula  Episcopia  et  Monasteria  instituendis,'* 
addressed  to  the  Abbot  of  Fulda.  Baluzius,  Capi- 
tularia  Regum  Francorum,"  T,  i.,  p.  202. 
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rale  y"  and  when  it  had  grown  into  a  re- 
cognised corporation,  acquired  the  name 
of  "  Universitas  Studii  Generalis  ;"  which, 
mark  you,  means  not  a  "  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society"  but  a  "  Knowledge-of- 
things-in-general  Society." 

And  thus  the  first  "University,"  at  any 
rate  on  this  side  of.  the  Alps,  came  into 
being.  Originally  it  had  but  one  Facul- 
ty, that  of  Arts..  Its  aim  was  to  be  a 
centre  of  knowledge  and  culture,  not  to 
be,  in  any  sense,  a  technical  school. 

The  scholars  seem  to  have  studied 
Cirammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric;  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry  ;  Astronomy ;  The- 
ology ;  and  Music.  Thus,  their  work, 
however  imperfect  and  faulty,  judged  by 
modern  lights,  it  may  have  been,  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  all  the  leading 
aspects  of  the  many-sided  mind  of  man. 
For  these  studies  did  really  contain,  at 
any  rate,  in  embryo — sometimes,  it  may 
be,  in  caricature — what  we  now  call  Phi- 
losophy, Mathematical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ence, and  Art.  And  I  doubt  if  the  cur- 
riculum of  any  modern  University  shows 
so  clear  and  generous  a  comprehension 
of  what  is  meant  by  culture,  as  this  old 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium  does. 

The  students  who  had  passed  through 
the  University  course  and  had  proved 
themselves  competent  to  teach,  became 
masters  and  teachers  of  their  younger 
brethren — whence  the  distinction  of 
Masters  and  Regents,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Scholars,  on  the  other. 

Rapid  growth  necessitated  organiza- 
tion. The  Masters  and  Scholars  of  va- 
rious tongues  grouped  themselves  into 
four  Nations ;  and  the  Nations,  by  their 
own  votes  at  first,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  their  Procurators,  or  representa- 
tives, elected  their  supreme  head  and 
governor,  the  Rector — at  that  time,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  University,  and 
a  very  real  power,  who  could  defy  Pro- 
vosts interfering  from  without ;  or  could 
inflict  even  corporal  punishment  on  dis- 
obedient members  within  the  University. 

Such  was  the  primitive  constitution  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  in  refe- 
rence to  this  original  state  of  things,  that 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Rectorate,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  it,  as  the  sole  relic  of 
that  constitution. 

But  this  original  organization  did  not 
last  long.  Society  was  not  then,  any 
more  than  it  is  now,  patient  of  culture, 


as  such.  It  says  to  everything,  "  Be 
useful  to  me,  or  away  with  you."  And 
to  the  learned,  the  unlearned  man  said 
then,  as  he  does  now,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  all  your  learning,  unless  you  can  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know.'  I  am  here 
blmdly  groping  about  and  constantly 
damaging  myself  by  collision  with  three 
mighty  powers ;  the  power  of  the  invisi- 
ble God,  the  power  of  my  fellow  Man, 
and  the  power  of  brute  •  Nature.  Let 
your  learning  be  turned  to  ■  the  study  of 
these  powers,  that  I  may  know  how  I  am 
to  comport  myself  with  regard  to  them." 
In  answer  to  this  demand,  some  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Theology, 
some  to  that  of  Law,  and  some  to  that  of 
Medicine ;  and  they  became  Doctors — 
men  learned  in  those  technical,  or,  as  we 
now  call  them,  professional,  branches  of 
knowledge.  Like  cleaving  to  like,  the 
Doctors  formed  schools,  or  Faculties,  of 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  which 
sometimes  assumed  airs  of  superiority 
over  their  parent,  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
though  the  latter  always  asserted  and 
maintained  its  fundamental  supremacy. 

The  Faculties  arose  by  process  of  na- 
tural differentiation  out  of  the  primitive 
University.  Other  constituents,  foreign 
to  its  nature,  were  speedily  grafted  upon 
it.  One  of  these  extraneous  elements 
was  forced  into  it  by  the  Roman  Church, 
which  in  those  days  asserted  with  effect, 
that  which  it  now  asserts,  happily  with- 
out any  effect'in  these  realms,  its  right  of 
censorship  and  control  over  all  teaching. 
The  local  habitation  of  the  University 
lay  partly  in  the  lands  attached  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Genevieve,  partly  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris ;  and  he 
who  would  teach  must  have  the  licence 
of  the  Abbot,  or  of  the  Bishop,  as  the 
nearest  representative  of  the  Pope,  so  to 
do ;  which  jlicence  was  granted  by  the 
Chancellors  of  these  Ecclesiastics. 

Thus,  if  I  am  what  Archaeologists  call 
a  "  survival  "  of  the  primitive  head  and 
ruler  of  the  University,  your  Chancellor 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Papa- 
cy— and,  with  all  respect  for  his  Grace, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  we  both  look  ter- 
ribly shrunken  when  compared  with  our 
great  originals. 

Not  so  is  it  with  a  second  foreign  ele- 
ment, which  silently  dropped  into  the 
soil  of  Universities  like  the  grain  of  mus* 
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tard  seed  in  the  parable ;  and,  like  that 
grain,  grew  into  a  tree  in  whose  branches 
a  whole  aviary  of  fowls  took  shelter. 
That  element  is  the  element  of  Endow- 
ment. It  differed  from  the  preceding,  in 
its  original  design  to  serve  as  a  prop  to 
the  young  plant,  not  to  be  a  parasite 
upon  it.  The  charitable  and  the  hu- 
mane, blessed  with  wealth,  were  very 
early  penetrated  by  the  misery  of  the 
poor  student.  And  the  wise  saw  that  in- 
tellectual ability  is  not  so  common,  or  so 
unimportant,  a  gift,  that  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  to  waste  upon  mere  handi- 
crafts and  chares.  The  man  who  was  a 
blessing  to  his  contemporaries,  but  who 
so  often  has  been  converted  into  a  curse, 
by  the  blind  adherence  of  his  posterity 
to  the  letter,  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  of 
his  wishes — I  mean  the  "  pious  founder" 
— gave  money  and  lands,  that  the  stu- 
dent who  was  rich  in  brain  and  poor  in 
all  else,  might  be  taken  from  the  plough 
or  from  the  stithy,  and  enabled  to  devote 
himself  to  the  higher  service  of  mankind ; 
and  built  Colleges  and  Halls  in  which 
he  might  be  not  only  housed  and  fed, 
but  taught. 

The  Colleges  were  very  generally  pla- 
ced in  strict  subordination  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  their  founders ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  their  endowment,  consisting  of 
land,  has  undergone  an  "  unearned  in- 
crement," which  has  given  these  societies 
a  continually  increasing  weight  and  im- 
portance as  against  the  unendowed,  or 
fixedly  endowed.  University.  In  Pha- 
raoh's dream,  the  seven  lean  kine  eat  up 
the  seven  fat  ones.  In  the  reality  of  his- 
torical fact,  the  fat  Colleges  have  eaten 
up  the  lean  Universities. 

Even  here  in  Aberdeen,  though  the 
causes  at  work  may  have  been  some- 
what different,  the  effects  have  been  sim- 
ilar; and  you  see  how  much  more  sub- 
stantial an  entity  is  the  Very  Reverend 
the  Principal,  analogue,  if  not  homo- 
logue,  of  the  Principals  of  King's  Col- 
lege, than  the  Rector,  lineal  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, though  now,  little  more  than  a 
"king  of  shreds  and  patches." 

Do  not  suppose  that  in  thus  briefly  tra- 
cing the  process  of  University  metamor- 
phosis, I  have  had  any  intention  of 
quarrelling  with  its  results.  Practically, 
it  seertis  to  me  that  the  broad  changes 
effected  in  1858  have  given  the  Scottish 


Universities  a  very  liberal  constitution, 
with  as  much  real  approximation  to  the 
primitive  state  of  things  as  is  at  all  de- 
sirable. If  your  fat  kine  have  eaten  the 
lean,  they  have  not  lain  down  to  chew 
the  cud  evef  since.  The  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, like  the  English,  have  diverged 
widely  enough  from  their  primitive  mo- 
del ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
northern  form  has  remained  more  faith- 
ful to  its  original,  not  only  in  constitu- 
tion, but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  in 
view  of  the  cry  for  change,  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  endowments  con- 
nected with  it. 

In  Aberdeen,  these  endowments  are 
numerous,  but  so  small  that,  taken  alto- 
gether, they  are  not  equal  to  the  revenue 
of  a  single  third-rate  English  college. 
They  are  scholarships,  not  fellowships ; 
aids  to  do  work — not  rewards  for  such 
work,  as  it  lies  \vithin  the  reach  of  an  or- 
dinary, or  even  an  extraordinary,  young 
man  to  do.  You  do  not  think  that  pass- 
ing a  respectable  examination  is  a  fair 
equivalent  for  an  income,  such  as  many 
a  grey-headed  veteran,  or  clergyman, 
would  envy ;  and  which  is  larger  than 
the  endowment  of  many  Regius  chairs. 
You  do  not  care  to  make  your  University 
a  school  of  manners  for  the  rich ;  of 
sports  for  the  athletic  ;  or  a  hot-bed  of 
high-fed,  hypercritical  refinement,  more 
destructive  to  vigor  and  originality  than 
are  starvation  and  oppression.  No ; 
'your  little  bursaries  of  ten  and  twenty  (T 
believe  even  fifty)  pounds  a  year,  enable 
any  boy  who  has  shown  ability — in  the 
course  of  his  education  in  those  remark- 
able primary  schools  which  have  made 
Scotland  the  power  she  is — to  obtain  the 
highest  culture  the  country  can  give  him  ; 
and  when  he  is  armed  and  equipped,  his 
Spartan  Alma  Mater  tells  him  that,  so 
far,  he  has  had  his  wages  for  his  work, 
and  that  he  may  go  and  earn  the  rest. 

When  I  think  of  the  host  of  i)leasant, 
monied,  well-bred  young  gentlemen,  who 
do  a  little  learning  and  much  boating  by 
Cam  and  Isis,  the  vision  is  a  pleasant 
one ;  and  as  a  patriot,  I  rejoice  that  the 
youth  of  the  upper  and  richer  classes  of 
the  nation  receive  a  wholesome  and  a 
manly  training,  however  small  may  be 
the  modicum  of  knowledge  they  gather, 
in  the  intervals  of  this,  their  serious  bus- 
iness. I  admit,  to  the  full,  the  social  and 
political   value   of  that  training.     But, 
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rale  "  and  when  it  had  grown  into  a  re- 
cognised corporation,  acquired  the  name 
of  "  Universitas  Studii  Generalis  y*'  which, 
mark  you,  means  not  a  "  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society"  but  a  "  Knowledge-of- 
things-in-general  Society." 

And  thus  the  first  "University,"  at  any 
rate  on  this  side  of.  the  Alps,  came  into 
being.  Originally  it  had  but  one  Facul- 
ty, that  of  Arts..  Its  aim  was  to  be  a 
centre  of  knowledge  and  culture,  not  to 
be,  in  any  sense,  a  technical  school. 

The  scholars  seem  to  have  studied 
Cirammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric;  Arith- 
metic and  Geometry ;  Astronomy;  The- 
ology ;  and  Music.  Thus,  their  work, 
however  imperfect  and  faulty,  judged  by 
modern  lights,  it  may  have  been,  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  all  the  leading 
a.spects  of  the  many-sided  mind  of  man. 
For  these  studies  did  really  contain,  at 
any  rate,  in  embryo — sometimes,  it  may 
be,  in  caricature — what  we  now  call  Phi- 
losophy, Mathematical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ence, and  Art.  And  I  doubt  if  the  cur- 
riculum of  any  modern  University  shows 
so  clear  and  generous  a  comprehension 
of  what  is  meant  by  culture,  as  this  old 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium  does. 

The  students  who  had  passed  through 
the  University  course  and  had  proved 
themselves  competent  to  teach,  became 
masters  and  teachers  of  their  younger 
brethren — whence  the  distinction  of 
Masters  and  Regents,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Scholars,  on  the  other. 

Rapid  growth  necessitated  organiza- 
tion. The  Masters  and  Scholars  of  va- 
rious tongues  grouped  themselves  into 
four  Nations ;  and  the  Nations,  by  their 
own  votes  at  first,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  their  Procurators,  or  representa- 
tives, elected  their  supreme  head  and 
governor,  the  Rector — at  that  time,  the 
sole  representative  of  the  University,  and 
a  very  real  power,  who  could  defy  Pro- 
vosts interfering  from  without ;  or  could 
inflict  even  corporal  punishment  on  dis- 
obedient members  within  the  University. 

Such  was  the  primitive  constitution  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  in  refe- 
rence to  this  original  state  of  things,  that 
I  have  spoken  of  the  Rectorate,  and  all 
that  appertains  to  it,  as  the  sole  relic  of 
that  constitution. 

But  this  original  organization  did  not 
last  long.  Society  was  not  then,  any 
more  than  it  is  now,  patient  of  culture, 


as  such.  It  says  to  everything,  "  Be 
useful  to  me,  or  away  with  you."  And 
to  the  learned,  the  unlearned  man  said 
then,  as  he  does  now,  "  What  is  the  use 
of  all  your  learning,  unless  you  can  tell 
me  what  I  want  to  know  .^  I  am  here 
bhndly  groping  about  and  constantly 
damaging  myself  by  collision  with  three 
mighty  powers ;  the  power  of  the  invisi- 
ble God,  the  power  of  my  fellow  Man, 
and  the  power  of  brute  •  Nature.  Let 
your  learning  be  turned  to  the  study  of 
these  powers,  that  I  may  know  how  I  am 
to  comport  myself  with  regard  to  them." 
In  answer  to  this  demand,  some  of  the 
Masters  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  Theology, 
some  to  that  of  Law,  and  some  to  that  of 
Medicine ;  and  they  became  Doctors — 
men  learned  in  those  technical,  or,  as  we 
now  call  them,  professional,  branches  of 
knowledge.  Like  cleaving  to  like,  the 
Doctors  formed  schools,  or  Faculties,  of 
Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine,  which 
sometimes  assumed  airs  of  superiority 
over  their  parent,  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
though  the  latter  always  asserted  and 
maintained  its  fundamental  supremacy. 

The  Faculties  arose  by  process  of  na- 
tural differentiation  out  of  the  primitive 
University.  Other  constituents,  foreign 
to  its  nature,  were  speedily  grafted  upon 
it.  One  of  these  extraneous  elements 
was  forced  into  it  by  the  Roman  Church, 
which  in  those  days  asserted  with  effect, 
that  which  it  now  asserts,  happily  with- 
out any  effect'^in  these  realms,  its  right  of 
censorship  and  control  over  all  teaching. 
The  local  habitation  of  the  University 
lay  partly  in  the  lands  attached  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Genevieve,  partly  in  the 
diocese  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris ;  and  he 
who  would  teach  must  have  the  licence 
of  the  Abbot,  or  of  the  Bishop,  as  the 
nearest  representative  of  the  Pope,  so  to 
do ;  which  ; licence  was  granted  by  the 
Chancellors  of  these  Ecclesiastics. 

Thus,  if  I  am  what  Archaeologists  call 
a  "  survival  "  of  the  primitive  head  and 
ruler  of  the  University,  your  Chancellor 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Papa- 
cy— and,  with  all  respect  for  his  Grace, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  we  both  look  ter- 
ribly shrunken  when  compared  with  our 
great  originals. 

Not  so  is  it  with  a  second  foreign  ele- 
ment, which  silently  dropped  into  the 
soil  of  Universities  like  the  grain  of  mus- 
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tard  seed  in  the  parable ;  and,  like  that 
grain,  grew  into  a  tree  in  whose  branches 
a  whole  aviary  of  fowls  took  shelter. 
That  element  is  the  element  of  Endow- 
ment. It  differed  from  the  preceding,  in 
its  original  design  to  serve  as  a  prop  to 
the  young  plant,  not  to  be  a  parasite 
upon  it.  The  charitable  and  the  hu- 
mane, blessed  with  wealth,  were  very 
early  penetrated  by  the  misery  of  the 
poor  student.  And  the  wise  saw  that  in- 
tellectual ability  is  not  so  common,  or  so 
unimportant,  a  gift,  that  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  run  to  waste  upon  mere  handi- 
crafts and  chares.  The  man  who  was  a 
blessing  to  his  contemporaries,  but  who 
so  often  has  been  converted  into  a  curse, 
by  the  blind  adherence  of  his  posterity 
to  the  letter,  rather  than  to  the  spirit,  of 
his  wishes — I  mean  the  "pious  founder" 
— gave  money  and  lands,  that  the  stu- 
dent who  was  rich  in  brain  and  poor  in 
all  else,  might  be  taken  from  the  plough 
or  from  the  stithy,  and  enabled  to  devote 
himself  to  the  higher  service  of  mankind ; 
and  built  Colleges  and  Halls  in  which 
he  might  be  not  only  housed  and  fed, 
but  taught. 

The  Colleges  were  very  generally  pla- 
ced in  strict  subordination  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  their  founders ;  but,  in  many 
cases,  their  endowment,  consisting  of 
land,  has  undergone  an  "  unearned  in- 
crement," which  has  given  these  societies 
a  continually  increasing  weight  and  im- 
portance as  against  the  unendowed,  or 
fixedly  endowed,  University.  In  Pha- 
raoh's dream,  the  seven  lean  kine  eat  up 
the  seven  fat  ones.  In  the  reality  of  his- 
torical fact,  the  fat  Colleges  have  eaten 
up  the  lean  Universities. 

Even  here  in  Aberdeen,  though  the 
causes  at  work  may  have  been  some- 
what different,  the  effects  have  been  sim- 
ilar ;  and  you  see  how  much  more  sub- 
stantial an  entity  is  the  Very  Reverend 
the  Principal,  analogue,  if  not  homo- 
logue,  of  the  Principals  of  King's  Col- 
lege, than  the  Rector,  lineal  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  the  Uni- 
versity, though  now,  little  more  than  a 
"king  of  shreds  and  patches." 

Do  not  suppose  that  in  thus  briefly  tra- 
cing the  process  of  University  metamor- 
phosis, I  have  had  any  intention  of 
quarrelling  with  its  results.  Practically, 
it  seeths  to  me  that  the  broad  changes 
effected  in  1858  have  given  the  Scottish 


Universities  a  very  liberal  constitution, 
with  as  much  real  approximation  to  the 
primitive  state  of  things  as  is  at  all  de- 
sirable. If  your  fat  kine  have  eaten  the 
lean,  they  have  not  lain  down  to  chew 
the  cud  evef  since.  The  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, like  the  English,  have  diverged 
widely  enough  from  their  primitive  mo- 
del ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
northern  form  has  remained  more  faith- 
ful to  its  original,  not  only  in  constitu- 
tion, but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  in 
view  of  the  cry  for  change,  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  endowments  con- 
nected with  it. 

In  Aberdeen,  these  endowments  are 
numerous,  but  so  small  that,  taken  alto- 
gether, they  are  not  equal  to  the  revenue 
of  a  single  third-rate  English  college. 
They  are  scholarships,  not  fellowships ; 
aids  to  do  work — not  rewards  for  such 
work,  as  it  lies  \vithin  the  reach  of  an  or- 
dinary, or  even  an  extraordinary,  young 
man  to  do.  You  do  not  think  that  pass- 
ing a  respectable  examination  is  a  fair 
equivalent  for  an  income,  such  as  many 
a  grey-headed  veteran,  or  clergyman, 
would  envy ;  and  which  is  larger  than 
the  endowment  of  many  Regius  chairs. 
You  do  not  care  to  make  your  University 
a  school  of  manners  for  the  rich ;  of 
sports  for  the  athletic  ;  or  a  hot-bed  of 
high-fed,  hypercritical  refinement,  more 
destructive  to  vigor  and  originality  than 
are  starvation  and  oppression.  No ; 
'your  little  bursaries  of  ten  and  twenty  (f 
believe  even  fifty)  pounds  a  year,  enable 
any  boy  who  has  shown  ability — in  the 
course  of  his  education  in  those  remark- 
able primary  schools  which  have  made 
Scotland  the  power  she  is — to  obtain  the 
highest  culture  the  country  can  give  him  ; 
and  when  he  is  armed  and  equipped,  his 
Spartan  Alma  Mater  tells  him  that,  so 
far,  he  has  had  his  wages  for  his  work, 
and  that  he  may  go  and  earn  the  rest. 

When  I  think  of  the  host  of  pleasant, 
monied,  well-bred  young  gentlemen,  who 
do  a  little  learning  and  much  boating  by 
Cam  and  Isis,  the  vision  is  a  pleasant 
one ;  and  as  a  patriot,  I  rejoice  that  the 
youth  of  the  upper  and  richer  classes  of 
the  nation  receive  a  wholesome  and  a 
manly  training,  however  small  may  be 
the  modicum  of  knowledge  they  gather, 
in  the  intervals  of  this,  their  serious  bus- 
iness. I  admit,  to  the  full,  the  social  and 
political   value   of  that  training.     But, 
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when  I  proceed  to  consider  that  these 
young  men  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
great  bulk  of  what  the  Colleges  have  to 
show  for  their  enormous  wealth,  plus,  at 
least,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year 
apiece  which  each  undergraduate  costs 
his  parents  or  guardians,  I  feel  inclined 
to  ask,  whether  the  rate-in-aid  of  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  wealthy  and  professional 
classes,  thus  levied  on  the  resources  of 
the  community,  is  not,  after  all,  a  little 
heavy  ?  And,  still  farther,  I  am  tempted 
to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the  indi- 
gent scholars,  the  sons  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  whose  daily  labor  just  suf- 
fices to  meet  their  dailv  wants,  for  whose 
benefit  these  rich  foundations  were  large- 
ly, if  not  mainly,  instituted  ?  It  seems 
as  if  Pharaoh's  dream  had  been  rigorous- 
ly carried  out,  and  that  even  the  fat 
scholar  has  eaten  the  lean  one.  And 
when  I  turn  from  this  picture  to  the  no 
less  real  vision  of  many  a  brave  and  fru- 
gal Scotch  boy,  spending  his  summer  in 
hard  manual  labor,  that  he  may  have  the 
privilege  of  wending  his  way  in  autumn 
to  this  University,  with  a  bag  of  oatmeal, 
ten  pounds  in  his  pocket,  and  his  own 
stout  heart  to  depend  upon  through  the 

northern  winter ;  not  bent  on  seeking 

• 
"The  l)ul)ble  reputation  at  the  cannon's  mouth," 

but  determined  to  wring  knowledge  from 
the  hard  hands  of  penury  ;  when  I  see 
him  win  through  all  such  outward  obsta- 
l:les  to  positions  of  wide  usefulness 
and  well-earned  fame ;  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  essence,  Aberdeen  has  de- 
parted but  little  from  the  primitive  in- 
tention of  the  founders  of  Universities, 
and  that  the  si)irit  of  reform  has  so  much 
to  do  on  the  other  side  of  the  Border,  that 
it  may  be  long  before  he  has  leisure  to 
look  this  way. 

As  compared  with  other  actual  Univer- 
sities, then,  Aberdeen  may,  perhaps,  be 
well  satisfied  with  itself.  But  do  not 
think  me  an  impracticable  dreamer,  if  I 
ask  you  not  to  rest  and  be  thankful  in 
this  state  of  satisfaction  ;  if  I  ask  you  to 
consider  awhile,  how  this  actual  good 
stands  related  to  that  ideal  better,  to- 
wards which  both  men  and  institutions 
must  progress,  if  they  would  not  retro- 
grade. 

In  an  ideal  University,  as  I  conceive 
it,  a  man  shoul4  be  able  to  obtain  in- 
struction in  all  forms  of  knowledge,  and 


discipline  in  the  use  of  all  the  methods 
by  which  knowledge  is  obtained.  In 
such  an  University,  the  force  of  living 
example  should  fire  the  student  with  a 
noble  ambition  to  emulate  the  learning 
of  learned  men,  and  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  explorers  of  new  fields  of 
knowledge.  And  the  very  air  he  breathes 
should  be  charged  with  that  enthusiasm 
for  truth,  that  fanaticism  of  veracity, 
which  is  a  greater  possession  than  much 
learning ;  a  nobler  gift  than  the  power 
of  increasing  knowledge ;  by  so  much 
greater  and  nobler  than  these,  as  the 
moral  nature  of  man  is  greater  than  the 
intellectual ; — for  veracity  is  the  heart  of 
morality. 

But  the  man  who  is  all  morality  and 
intellect,  although  he  may  be  good  and 
even  great,  is,  after  all,  only  half  a  man. 
There  is  beauty  in  the  moral  world  and 
in  the  intellectual  world ;  but  there  is 
also  a  beauty  which  is  neither  moral  nor 
intellectual — the  beauty  of  the  world  of 
Art.  There  are  men  who  are  devoid  of 
the  j)ower  of  seeing  it,  as  there  are  men 
who  are  born  deaf  and  blind,  and  the 
loss  of  those,  as  of  these,  is  simply  infin- 
ite. There  are  others  in  whom  it  is  an 
overpowering  passion  ;  happy  men,  born 
with  the  productive,  or  at  lowest,  the  ap- 
preciative, genius  of  the  Artist.  But,  in 
the  mass  of  mankind,  the  -^^sthetic  facul- 
ty, like  the  reasoning  power  and  the  mo- 
ra.1  sense,  needs  to  be  roused,  directed, 
and  cultivated  ;  and  I  know  not  why  the 
development  of  that  side  of  his  nature, 
through  which  man  has  an  access  to  a 
perennial  spring  of  ennobling  pleasure, 
should  be  omitted  from  any  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  University  education. 

All  Universities  recognise  Literature 
in  the  sense  of  the  old  Rhetoric,  which 
is  Art  incarnate  in  words.  Some,  to 
their  credit,  recognise  Art  in  its  narrow- 
er sense,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  confer 
degrees  for  proficiency  in  some  of  its 
branches.  If  there  are  Doctors  of  Mu- 
sic, why  should  there  be  no  Masters  of 
Painting,  of  Sculpture,  of  Architecture.' 
I  should  like  to  see  Professors  of  the 
Fine  Arts  in  every  University ;  and  in- 
struction in  some  branch  of  their  work 
made  a  part  of  the  Arts  curriculum. 

I  just  now  expressed  the  opinion  that, 
in  our  ideal  University,  a  man  should  be 
able  to  obtain  instruction  in  all  forms  of 
knowledge.     Now,  by  "  forms  of  know- 
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ledge"  I  mean  the  great  classes  of  things 
knowable ;  of  which  the  first,  in  logical, 
though  not  in  natural,  order  is  know- 
ledge relating  to  the  scope  and  limits  of 
the  mental  faculties  of  man  ;  a  form  of 
knowledge  which,  in  its  positive  aspect, 
answers  pretty  much  to  Logic  and  part 
of  Psychology,  while,  on  its  negative  and 
critical  side,  it  corresponds  with  Meta- 
physics. 

A  second  class  comprehends  all  that 
knowledge  which  relates  to  man's  welfare, 
so  far  as  it  is  determined  by  his  own  acts, 
or  what  we  call  his  conduct.  It  answers 
to  Moral  and  Religious  philosophy. 
Practically,  it  is  the  most  directly  valua- 
ble of  all  forms  of  knowledge,  but,  spe- 
culatively, it  is  limited  and  criticised  by 
that  which  precedes  and  by  that  which 
follows  it  in  my  order  of  enumeration. 

A  third  class  embraces  Anowlcdge  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Universe,  as  that 
which  lies  about  the  individual  man  ; 
and  of  the  rules  which  those  phenomena 
are  observed  to  follow  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  which  we  term  the  laws 
of  Nature. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  called  Natu- 
ral Science,  or  Physiology,  though  those 
terms  are  hopelessly  diverted  from  such 
a  meaning ;  and  it  includes  all  exact 
knowledge  of  natural  fact,  whether  Ma- 
thematical, Physical,  Biological,  or  So- 
cial. 

Kant  has  said  that  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  knowledge  is  to  give  replies  to 
these  three  questions  :  What  can  I  do  ? 
What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What  may  I  hope 
for  ?  The  forms  of  knowledge  which  I 
have  enumerated,  should  furnish  such 
replies  as  are  within  human  reach,  to  the 
first  and  second  of  these  questions. 
While  to  the  third,,perhaps,  the  wisest 
answer  is,  "  Do  what  you  can  to  do  what 
you  ought,  and  leave  hoping  and  fearing 
alone." 

If  this  be  a  just  and  an  exhaustive 
classification  of  the  forms  of  knowledge, 
no  questions  as  to  their  relative  impor- 
tance, or  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  to 
the  other,  can  be  seriously  raised. 

On  the  face  of  the  matter,  it  is  absurd 
to  ask  whether  it  is  more  important  to 
know  the  limits  of  one's  powers ;  or  the 
ends  for  which  they  ought  to  be  exerted  ; 
or  the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
be  exerted.  One  may  as  well  inquire 
which  of  the  terms  of  a  Rule  of  Three 


sum  one  ought  to  know,  in  order  to  get  a 
trustworthy  result.  Practical  life  is  such 
a  sum,  in  which  your  duty  multiplied 
into  your  capacity,  and  divided  by  your 
circumstances,  gives  you  the  fourth  term 
in  the  proportion,  which  is  your  deserts, 
with  great  accuracy.  All  agree,  I  take 
it,  that  men  ought  to  have  these  three 
kinds  of  knowledge.  The  so-called 
"  conflict  of  studies"  turns  upon  the 
question  of  how  they  may  best  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  founders  of  Universities  held  the 
theory  that  the  Scriptures  and  Aristotle 
taken  together,  the  latter  being  limited 
by  the  former,  contained  all  knowledge 
worth  having,  and  that  the  business  of 
philosophy  was  to  interpret  and  co-ordi- 
nate these  two.  I  imagine  that  in  the 
twelfth  century  this  was  a  very  fair  con- 
clusion from  known  facts.  Nowhere  in 
ihe  world,  in  those  days,  was  there  such 
an  encyclopaedia  of  knowledge  of  all 
three  classes,  as  is  to  be  found  in  those 
writings.  The  scholastic  philosophy  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  the  patience  and 
ingenuity  with  which  the  human  mind 
toiled  to  build  up  a  logically  consistent 
theory  of  the  Li^nivcrse,  out  of  such  ma- 
terials. And  that  philosophy  is  by  no 
means  dead  and  buried,  as  many  vainly 
suppose.  On  the  contrary,  numbers  of 
men  of  no  mean  learning  and  accom- 
plishment, and  sometimes  of  rare  power 
and  subtlety  of  thought,  hold  by  it  as  the 
best  theory  of  things  which  has  yet  been 
stated.  And,  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, men  who  speak  the  language  of 
modern  philosophy,  nevertheless  think 
the  thoughts  of  the  schoolmen.  "  The 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the  hands 
are  the  hands  of  Esau."  Every  day  I 
hear  "Cause,"  "Law,"  "Force,"  "Vita- 
lity," spoken  of  as  entities,  by  people 
who  can  enjoy  Swjft's  jokes  about  the 
meat-roasting  (juality  of  the  smoke-jack, 
and  comfort  themselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  not  even  as  those  be- 
nighted schoolmen. 

Well,  this  great  system  had  its  day,  and 
then  it  was  sapped  and  mined  by  two  in- 
fluences. The  first,  was  the  study  of 
classical  literature,  which  'familiarized 
men  with  methods  of  philosophizing; 
with  conceptions  of  the  highest  Ciood; 
with  ideas  of  the  order  of  Nature;  with 
notions  of  Literary  and  Historical  Criti- 
cism ;  and,  above  all,  with  visions  of  Art, 
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of  a  kind  which  not  only  would  not  fit 
into  the  scholastic  scheme,  but  showed 
them  a  pre-Christian,  and  indeed  altoge- 
ther un-Christian  world,  of  such  gran- 
deur and  beauty  that  they  ceased  to 
think  of  any  other.  They  were  as  men 
who  had  kissed  the  Fairy  Queen,  and 
wandering  with  her  in  the  dim  loveliness 
of  the  under  world,  cared  not  to  return  to 
the  famih'ar  ways  of  home  and  father- 
land, though  they  lay,  at  arm's  length, 
overhead.  Cardinals  were  more  familiar 
with  Virgil  than  with  Isaiah ;  and  Popes 
labored,  with  great  success,  to  re-paga- 
nise Rome. 

The  second  influence  was  the  slow,  but 
sure,  growth  of  the  physical  sciences.  It 
was  discovered  that  some  results  of  spe- 
culative thought,  of  immense  practical 
and  theoretical  importance,  can  be  veri- 
fied by  observation  ;  and  are  always  true, 
however  severely  they  may  be  tested. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  was  knowledge,  to  the 
certainty  of  which  no  authority  could 
add,  or  take  away,  one  jot  or  tittle,  and 
to  which  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years  was  as  insignificant  as  the  hearsay 
of  yesterday.  To  the  scholastic  system, 
the  study  of  classic  literature  might  be 
inconvenient  and  distracting,  but  it  was 
possible  to  hope  that  it  could  be  kept 
within  bounds.  I'hysical  science,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  an  irreconcilable  enemy, 
to  be  excluded  at  all  hazards.  The  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals  has  not  distinguished 
itself  in  Physics  or  Physiology ;  and  no 
Pope  has,  as  yet,  set  up  public  laborato- 
ries in  the  Vatican. 

People  do  not  always  formulate  the 
beliefs  on  which  they  act.  The  instinct 
of  fear  and  dislike  is  quicker  than  the 
reasoning  process;  and  I  suspect  that, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
causes,  such  instinctive  aversion  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  long  exclusion  of  any  seri- 
ous discipline  in  the  physical  sciences 
from  the  general  curriculum  of  Univer- 
sities; while,  on  the  other  hand,  classical 
literature  has  been  gradually  made  the 
^backbone  of  the  Arts  course. 

I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  here  what  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  in  season  and  out  of 
reason,  respecting  the  value  of  Science  as 
knowledge  and  discipline.  But  the  other 
day  I  met  with  some  passages  in  the  Ad- 
dress to  another  Scottish  University,  of 
a  great  thinker,  recently  lost  to  us,  which 
express  so  fully,  and  yet  so  tersely,  the 


truth  in  this  matter,  that  I  am  fain  to 
quote  them : — 

"To  question  all  things; — never  to 
turn  away  from  any  difficulty ;  to  accept 
no  doctrine  either  from  ourselves  or  from 
other  people  without  a  rigid  scrutiny  by 
negative  criticism ;  letting  no  fallacy,  or 
incoherence,  or  confusion  of  thought  step 
by  unperceived  ;  above  all,  to  insist  upon 
having  the  meaning  of  a  word  clearly 
understood  before  using  it,  and  the 
meaning  of  a  proposition  before  assent- 
ing to  it ; — these  are  the  lessons  we 
learn"  from  workers  in  Science.  "  With 
all  this  vigorous  management  of  the  ne- 
gative element,  they  inspire  no  scepticism 
about  the  reality  of  truth  or  indifference 
to  its  pursuit.  The  noblest  enthusiasm, 
both  for  the  search  after  truth  and  for 
applying  it  to  its  highest  uses,  pervades 
those  writers."  "  In  cultivating,  there- 
fore," science  as  an  essential  ingredient 
in  education,  "we  are  all  the  while  lay- 
ing an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical 
and  philosophical  culture."* 

The  passages  I  have  quoted  were  ut- 
tered by  John  Stuart  Mill ;  but  you  can- 
not hear  inverted  commas,  and  it  is 
therefore  right  that  I  should  add,  with- 
out delay,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
substituting  "workers  in  science"  for 
"  ancient  dialecticians,"  and  "  Science  as 
an  essential  ingredient  in  education"  for 
"  the  ancient  languages  as  our  best  lite- 
rary education."  Mill  did,  in  fact,  deli- 
ver a  noble  panegyric  upon  classical 
studies.  I  do  not  doubt  its  justice,  nor 
presume  to  question  its  wisdom.  But  I 
venture  to  maintain  that  no  wise  or  just 
judge,  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,- 
will  hesitate  to  say  that  it  applies  with 
equal  force  to  scientific  training. 

But  it  is  only  fair-to  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities to  point  out  that  they  have  l9ng 
understood  the  value  of  Science  as  a 
branch  of  general  education.  I  observe, 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
this  University  are  required  to  have  a 
knowledge,  not  only  of  Mental  and  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,  and  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  but  of  Natural  His- 
tory, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Latin 
and  Greek  course ;  and  that  a  candidate 


*  Inaugural  address  delivered  to  the  Universi- 
tv  of  St.  Andrews,  Feb.  I,  1867,  bv  J.  S.  Mfll, 
Kector  of  the  University  (ppJ  32,  33). 
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may  take  honors  in  these  subjects  and  in 
Chemistry. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  requirements 
of  your  examiners  may  be,  but  I  sincere- 
ly trust  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  mere 
book  knowledge  of  these  matters.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  raise  a  finger, 
if  I  could  thereby  introduce  mere  book 
work  in  science  into  every  Arts  curricu- 
lum in  the  country.  L^t  those  who  want 
to  study  books  devote  themselves  to  Li- 
terature, in  which  we  have  the  perfection 
of  books,  both  as  to  substance  and  as  to 
form.  If  I  may  paraphrase  Hobbes's 
well-known  aphorism,  I  would  say  that 
"books  are  the  money  of  Literature,  but 
only  the  counters  of  Science,"  Science 
(in  the  sense  in  which  I  now  use  the 
term)  being  the  knowledge  of  fact,  of 
which  every  verbal  description  is  but  an 
incomplete  and  symbolic  expression. 
And  be  assured  that  no  teaching  of  sci- 
ence is  worth  anything,  as  a  mental  dis- 
cipline, which  is  not  l3ased  upon  direct 
perception  of  the  facts,  and  practical  ex- 
ercise of  the  observing  and  logical  facul- 
ties upon  them.  Even  in  such  a  simple 
matter  as  the  mere  comprehension  of 
form,  ask  the  most  practiced  and  widely- 
informed  anatomist,  what  is  the  difference 
between  his  knowledge  of  a  structure 
which  he  has  read  about,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  same  structure  when  he  has 
seen  it  for  himself;  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  two  things  are  not  comparable — 
the  difference  is  infinite.  Thus  I  am 
very  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  some 
learned  schoolmasters  who  say  that,  in 
their  experience,  the  teaching  of  Science 
is  all  waste  time.  As  they  teach  it,  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is.  But  to  teach  it 
otherwise,  requires  an  amount  of  per- 
sonal labor  and  a  development  of  means 
and  appliances,  which  must  strike  horror 
and  dismay  into  a  man  accustomed  to 
mere  book  work ;  and  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  teaching  a  class  of  fifty 
without  much  strain  upon  his  energies. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  real  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  introduction  of  physical 
science  into  the  ordinary  University 
course,  to  which  I  have  alluded.  It  is  a 
difficulty  which  will  not  be  overcome, 
until  years  of  patient  study  have  organiz- 
ed scientific  teaching  as  well  as,  or  I 
hope  better  than,  classical  teaching  has 
been  organized  hitherto. 

A  little  while  ago,  I  ventured  to  hint  a 


doubt  as  to  the  perfection  of  some  of  the 
arrangements  in  the  ancient  Universities 
of  England ;  but,  in  their  provision  for 
giving  instruction  in  Science  as  such, 
and  without  direct  reference  to  any  of  its 
practical  applications,  they  have  set  a 
brilliant  example.  Within  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  Oxford  alone  has  sunk  more 
than  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  building  and  furnishing  Phy- 
sical, Chemical,  and  Physiological  Labo- 
ratories, and  a  magnificent  Museum,  ar- 
ranged with  an  almost  luxurious  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  student.  Cambridge, 
less  rich,  but  aided  by  the  munificence 
of  her  Chancellor,  is  taking  the  same 
course ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  for 
no  lack  of  the  means  and  appliances  of 
sound  teaching,  if  the  mass  of  English 
University  men  remain  in  their  present 
state  of  barbarous  ignorance  of  even  the 
rudiments  of  scientific  culture. 

Yet  another  step  needs  to  be  made  be- 
fore Science  can  be  said  to  have  taken  its 
proper  place  in  the  Universities.  That 
is  its  recognition  as  a  Faculty,  or  branch 
of  study  demanding  recognition  and  spe- 
cial organization,  on  account  of  its  bear- 
ing on  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  Fa- 
culties of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine, 
are  technical  schools,  intended  to  equip 
men  who  have  received  general  culture, 
with  the  special  knowledge  which  is 
needed  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
duties  of  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  medi- 
cal practitioners. 

When  the  material  well-being  of  the 
country  depended  upon  rude  pasture  and 
agriculture,  and  still  ruder  mining;  in 
the  days  when  all  the  innumerable  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  of  physical  sci- 
ence to  practical  purposes  were  non-ex- 
istent even  as  dreams ;  days  which  men 
living  may  have  heard  their  fathers  speak 
of ;  what  little  physical  science  could  be 
seen  to  bear  directly  upon  human  life, 
lay  within  the  province  of  Medicine. 
Medicine  was  the  foster-mother  of  Che- 
mistry, because  it  has  to  do  with  the  pre- 
paration of  drugs  and  the  detection  of 
poisons ;  of  Botany,  because  it  enabled 
the  physician  to  recognise  medicinal 
herbs;  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  because  the  man  who  studied 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
purely  medical  purposes  was  led  to  ex- 
tend his  studies  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world. 
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Within  my  recollection,  the  only  way 
in  which  a  student  could  obtain  anything 
like  a  training  in  Physical  Science,  was 
by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Profes- 
sors of  Physical  and  Natural  Science  at- 
tached to  the  Medical  Schools.  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  both 
foster-mother  and  child  have  grown  so 
big,  that  they  threaten  not  only  to  crush 
one  another,  but  to  press  the  very  life 
out  of  the  unhajipy  student  who  enters 
the  nursery ;  to  the  great  detriment  of  all 
three. 

I  s[>eak  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
know  practically  what  medical  education 
is ;  for  I  may  assume  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  my  hearers  are  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced students  of  medicine.  I  appeal 
to  the  most  industrious  and  conscientious 
among  you,  to  tliose  who  are  most  deeply 
penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  extremely 
serious  responsibilities  which  attach  to 
the  calling  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
when  I  ask  whether,  out  of  the  four  years 
which  you  devote  to  your  studies,  you 
ought  to  spare  even  so  much  as  an  hour 
for  any  work  which  does  not  tend  direct- 
ly to  fit  you  for  your  duties.^ 

Consider  what  that  work  is.  Its  foun- 
dation is  a  sound  and  practical  acquain- 
tance with  the  structure  of  the  human 
organism  and  with  the  modes  and  con- 
ditions of  its  action  in  health.  I  say  a 
sound  and  practical  acrpiaintance,  to 
guard  against  the  supposition  that  my  in- 
tention is  to  suggest  that  you  ought  all  to 
be  minute  anatomists  and  accomplished 
physiologists.  The  devotion  of  your 
whole  four  years  to  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology alone,  would  be  totally  insufficient 
to  attain  that  end.  What  I  mean  is,  the 
sort  of  practical,  familiar,  finger-end 
knowledge  wliich  a  watchmaker  has  of  a 
watcli,  and  which  you  expect  that  crafts- 
man, as  an  honest  man,  to  have  when  you 
intrust  a  watch,  that  goes  badly,  to  him.  It 
is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  to  be  ac- 
quired, not  in  the  lecture-room,  nor  in  the 
study,  but  in  the  dissecting-room  and  the 
laboratory.  It  is  to  be  had,  not  by  shar- 
ing your  attention  between  these  and 
.sundry  other  subjects,  but  by  concentrat- 
ing your  minds,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  six  or  seven  hours  a 
day,  upon  all  the  complexities  of  organ 
and  function,  until  each  of  the  greater 
truths  of  anatomy  and  physiology  has 
become  an  organic  part  of  your  minds — 


until  you  would  know  them  if  you  were 
roused  and  questioned  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  as  a  man  knows  the  geography 
of  his  native  place  and  the  daily  life  of 
his  home.  That  is  the  sort  of  knowledge 
which,  once  obtained,  is  a  life-long  pos- 
session. Other  occupations  may  fill  your 
minds — it  may  grow  dim,  and  seem  to  be 
forgotten — but  there  it  is,  like  the  in- 
scription on  a  battered  and  defaced  coin, 
which  comes  out  when  you  warm  it. 

If  I  had  the  power  to  remodel  Medical 
Education,  the  first  two  years  of  the 
medical  curriculum  should  be  devoted  to 
nothing  but  such  thorough  study  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  with  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry  and  Physics ;  the  student 
should  then  pass  a  real,  practical  exami- 
. nation  in  these  subjects;  arid,  having 
gone  through  that  ordeal  satisfactorily, 
he  should  be  troubled  no  more  with 
them.  His  whole  mind  should  then  be 
given,  with  equal  intentness,  to  Thera- 
peutics, in  its  broadest  sense,  to  Practical 
Medicine  and  to  Surgery,  with  instruc- 
tion in  Hygiene  and  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence ;  and  of  these  subjects  only — 
surely  there  are  enough  of  them — should 
he  be  required  to  show  a  knowledge  in 
his  final  examination. 

I  cannot  claim  any  special  property  in 
this  theory  of  what  the  medical  curricu- 
lum should  be,  for  I  find  that  views, 
more  or  less  closely  approximating  these, 
are  held  by  all  who  have  seriously  consi- 
dered the  very  grave  and  pressing  ques- 
tion of  Medical  Reform ;  and  have,  in- 
deed, been  carried  into  practice,  to  some 
extent,  by  the  most  enlightened  Examin- 
ing Boards.  I  have  heard  but  two  kinds 
of  objections  to  them.  There  is,  first, 
the  objection  of  vested  interests,  which  I 
will  not  deal  with  here,  because  I  want  to 
make  myself  as  pleasant  as  I  can,  and  no 
discussions  are  so  unpleasant  as  those 
which  turn  on  such  points.  And  there 
is,  secondly,  the  much  more  respectable 
objection,  which  takes  the  general  form 
of  the  reproach  that,  in  thus  limiting  the 
curriculum,  we  are  seeking  to  narrow  it. 
We  are  told  that  the  medical  man  ought 
to  be  a  person  of  good  education  and 
general  information,  if  his  profession  is 
to  hold  its  own  among  other  professions ; 
that  he  ought  to  know  Botany ;  or  else,  if 
he  goes  abroad,  he  won't  be  able  to  tell 
poisonous  fruits  from  edible  ones;  that 
he  ought  to  know  drugs,  as  a  druggist 
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knows  them,  or  he  won't  be  able  to  tell 
sham  bark  and  senna  from  the  real  arti- 
cles ;  that  he  ought  to  know  Zoology,  be- 
cause— well,  I  really  have  never  been 
able  to  learn  exactly  why  he  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to  know  zoology.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  popular  superstition,  that  doctors 
know  all  about  things  that  are  queer  or 
nasty  to  the  general  mind,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  reasonably  expected  to 
know  the  "  barbarous  binomials"  appli- 
cable to  snakes,  snails,  and  slugs;  an 
amount  of  information  with  which  the 
general  mind  is  usually  completely  satis- 
fied. And  there  is  a  scientific  supersti- 
tion that  Physiology  is  largely  aided  by 
Comparative  Anatomy — a  superstition 
which,  like  most,  once  had  a  grain  of 
truth  at  the  bottom ;  but  the  grain  has 
become  homoeopathic,  since  Physiology 
took  its  modern  experimental  develop- 
ment, and  became  what  it  is  now — the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

I  hold  as  strongly  as  any  one  can  do, 
that  the  medical  practitioner  ought  to  be 
a  person  of  education  and  good  general 
culture ;  but  I  also  hold  by  the  old  theo- 
ry of  a  Faculty,  that  a  man  should  have 
his  general  culture  before  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  special  studies  of  that  Fa- 
culty ;  and  I  venture  to  maintain,  that, 
if  the  general  culture  obtained  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  were  what  it  ought  to  be, 
the  student  would  have  quite  as  much 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Physics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Biology, 
as  he  needs,  before  he  commenced  his 
special  medical  studies. 

Moreover,  I  would  urge,  that  a  tho- 
rough study  of  Human  Physiology  is,  in 
itself,  an  education  broader  and  more 
comprehensive  than  much  that  passes 
under  that  name.  There  is  no  side  of 
the  intellect  which  it  does  not  call  into 
play,  no  region  of  human  knowledge  into 
which  either  its  roots,  or  its  branches,  do 
not  extend ;  like  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  its  waves  wash 
the  shores  of  the  two  worlds  of  matter 
and  of  mind ;  its  tributary  streams  flow 
from  both  ;  through  its  waters,  as  yet  un- 
furrowed  by  the  keel  of  any  Columbus, 
lies  the  road,  if  such  there  be,  from  the 
one  to  the  other;  far  away  from  that 
North-west  Passage  of  mere  speculation 


in  which  so  many  brave  souls  have  been 
hopelessly  frozen  up. 

But  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  about 
all  this,  the  patent  fact  of  the  limitation 
of  time  remains.     As  the  song  runs : — 

**  If  a  man  could  be  sure 
That  his  life  would  endure 
For  the  space  of  a  thousand  long  years — " 

he  might  do  a  number  of  things  not 
practicable  under  present  conditions. 
Methuselah  might,  with  much  propriety, 
have  taken  half  a  century  to  get  his  doc- 
tor's degree;  and  might,  very  fairly  have 
been  required  to  pass  a  practical  exami- 
nation upon  the  contents  of  the  British 
Museum,  before  commencing  practice  as 
a  promising  young  fellow  of  two  hundred, 
or  thereabouts.  But  you  have  four  years 
to  do  your  work  in,  and  are  turned  loose, 
to  save  or  slay,  at  two  or  three  and 
twenty. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  whether  you 
think  that,  when  you  came  down  to  the 
realities  of  life — when  you  stand  by  the 
sick-bed,  racking  your  brains  for  the 
principles  which  shall  furnish  you  with 
the  means  of  interpreting  symptoms,  and 
forming  a  rational  theory  of  the  condi- 
tion of  your  patient,  it  will  be  satisfacto- 
ry for  you  to  find  that  those  principles 
are  not  there — but  that  to  use  the  exami- 
nation slang,  which  is  unfortunately  too 
familiar  to  me,  you  can  quite  easily  "  give 
an  account  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  Marsupialia^''  or  enumerate  the 
chief  characters  of  the  Compositce^''  or 
"  state  the  class  and  order  of  the  animal 
from  which  Castoreum  is  obtained." 

I  really  do  not  think  that  state  of 
things  will  be  satisfactory  to  you ;  I  am 
very  sure  it  will  not  be  so  to  your  patient. 
Indeed,  I  am  so  narrow-minded  myself, 
that  if  I  had  to  choose  between  two  phy- 
sicians— one  who  did  not  know  whether 
a  whale  is  a  fish  or  not,  and  could  not 
tell  gentian  from  ginger,  but  did  under- 
stand the  applications  of  the  institutes  of 
medicine  to  his  art ;  while  the  other,  like 
Talleyrand's  doctor,  "knew  everything, 
even  a  little  physic" — with  all  my  love 
for  breadth  of  culture,  I  should  assured- 
ly consult  the  former. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  incur  the  suspicion 
of  an  inclination  to  injure  or  depreciate 
particular  branches  of  knowledge.  But 
the  fact  that  one  of  those  which  I  should 
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have  no  hesitation  in  excluding  from  the 
medical  curriculum,  is  that  t6  which  my 
own  life  has  been  specially  devoted, 
should,  at  any  rate,  defend  me  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  urged  to  this  course 
by  any  but  the  very  gravest  considera- 
tions of  the  public  welfare. 

And  I  should  like,  further,  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  important  circumstance 
that,  in  thus  proposing  the  exclusion  of 
the  study  of  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  Zoology  and  Botany,  from  those  com- 
pulsory upon  the  medical  student,  I  am 
not,  for  a  moment,  suggesting  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  University.  I  think 
that  sound  and  practical  instruction  in 
the  elementary  facts  and  broad  principles 
of  Biology  should  form  part  of  the  Arts 
curriculum  :  and  here,  happily,  my  theo- 
ry is-  in  entire  accordance  with  your 
practice.  Moreover,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that,  in  view 
of  the  relation  of  Physical  Science  to  the 
practical  life  of  the  present  day,  it  has 
the  same  right  as  Theology,  Law,  and 
Medicine,  to  a  Faculty  of  its  own,  in 
which  men  shall  be  trained  to  be  profes- 
sional men  of  science.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Universities  are  the  places 
for  technical  schools  of  Engineering,  or 
Applied  Chemistry,  or  Agriculture.  But 
there  can  surely  be  little  question,  that 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  Science 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  Arts, 
of  a  far  more  advanced  and  special  cha- 
racter than  could,  with  any  propriety,  be 
included  in  the  ordinary  Arts  Curricu- 
lum, ought  to  be  obtainable  by  means  of 
a  duly  organized  Faculty  of  Science  in 
every  University. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  Faculty 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
providing,  in  some  measure,  for  one  of 
the  greatest  wants  of  our  time  and  coun- 
try. I  mean  the  proper  support  and 
encouraojemcnt  of  original  research. 

The  other  day,  an  emphatic  friend  of 
mine  committed  himself  to  the  opinion 
that,  in  England,  it  is  better  for  a  man's 
worldly  prospects  to  be  a  drunkard,  than 
to  be  smitten  with  the  divine  dipsomania 
of  the  original  investigator.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
And,  be  it  observed,  that  the  question  is 
not,  whether  such  a  man  shall  be  able  to 
make  as  much  out  of  his  abilities  as  his 
brother,  of  like  ability,  who  goes  into 
Law,  or  Engineering,  or  Commerce ;  it  is 


not  a  question  of  ''maintaining  a  due 
number  of  saddle  horses,"  as  George  El- 
liot somewhere  puts  it — it  is  a  question 
of  living  or  starving. 

If  a  student  of  my  own  subject  shows 
power  and  originality,  I  dare  not  advise 
him  to  adopt  a  scientific  career;  for, 
supposing  he  is  able  to  maintain  himself 
until  he  has  attained  distinction,  I  can- 
not give  him  the  assurance  that  any 
amount  of  proficiency  in  the  Biological 
Sciences  will  be  convertible  into,  even 
the  most  modest  bread  and  cheese.  And 
I  believe  that  the  case  is  as  bad,  or  per- 
haps worse,  with  other  branches  of  Sci- 
ence. In  this  respect,  Britain,  whose  im- 
mense wealth  and  prosperity  hang  upon 
the  thread  of  Applied  Science,  is  far  be- 
hind France,  and  infinitely  behind  Ger- 
many. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  one's  way  to  any  imme- 
diate remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs 
which  shall  be  free  from  a  tendency  to 
become  worse  than  the  disease. 

Great  schemes  for  the  Endowment  of 
Research  have  been  proposed.  It  has 
been  suggested,  that  Laboratories  for  all 
branches  of  Physical  Science,  provided 
with  every  apparatus  needed  by  the  in- 
vestigator, shall  be  established  by  the 
State;  and  shall  be  accessible,  under  due 
conditions  and  regulations,  to  all  proper- 
ly qualified  persons.  I  see  no. objection 
to  the  principle  of  such  a  proposal.  If 
it  be  legitimate  to  spend  great  sums  of 
money  on  public  Libraries  and  public 
collections  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  in 
aid  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  Artist,  or 
for  the  mere  sake  of  affording  pleasure  to 
the  general  public,  I  apprehend  that  it 
cannot  be  illegitimate  to  do  as  much  for 
the  promotion  of  scientific  investigation. 
To  take  the  lowest  ground,  as  a  mere  in- 
vestment of  money,  the  latter  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  immediately  profitable. 
To  my  mind,  the  difificulty  in  the  way  of 
such  schemes  is  not  theoretical,  but  prac- 
tical. Given  the  laboratories,  how  are 
the  investigators  to  be  maintained  ? 
What  career  is  open  to  those  who  have 
been  thus  encouraged  to  leave  bread- 
winning  pu/suits  ?  If  they  are  to  be 
provided  for  by  endowment,  we  come 
back  to  the  College  Fellowship  system, 
the  results  of  which,  for  Literature,  have 
not  been  so  brilliant  that  one  would  wish 
to  see  it  extended  to  Science;  unless 
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some  much  better  securities  than  at  pre- 
sent exist  can  be* taken  that  it  will  foster 
real  work.  You  know  that  among  the 
Bees,  it  depends  on  the  kind  of  cell  in 
which  the  egg  is  deposited,  and  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  which  is 
supplied  to  the  grub,  whether  it  shall 
turn  oult  a  busy  little  worker  or  a  big  idle 
queen.  And,  in  the  human  hive,  the 
cells  of  the  endowed  larvae  are  always 
tending' to  enlarge,  and  their  food  to  im- 
prove, until  we  get  queens,  beautiful  to 
behold,  but  which  gather  no  honey  and 
build  no  comb. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  difficulties  may 
not  be  overcome,  but  their  gravity  is  not 
to  be  lightly  estimated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  is  one  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  endowment  of  re- 
search which  is  free  from  such  objections. 
It  is  possible  to  place  the  scientific  inquirer 
in  a  position  in  which  he  shall  have  am- 
ple leisure  and  opportunity  for  original 
work,  and  yet  shall  give  a  fair  and  tangi- 
ble equivalent  for  those  privileges.  The 
establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Science  in 
every  University,  implies  that  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  Professorial  chairs, 
the  incumbents  of  which  need  not  be  so 
burdened  with  teaching  as  to  deprive 
them  of  ample  leisure  for  original  work. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  impediment 
to  an  original  investigator  to  have  to  de- 
vote  a  moderate  portion  of  his  time  to 
lecturing,  or  superintending  practical  in- 
struction. On  the  contrary,  I  think  it 
may  be,  and  often  is,  a  benefit  to  be 
obliged  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  your  subject ;  or  to  bring  your  results 
to  a  point,  and  give  them,  as  it  were,  a 
tangible  objective  existence.  The  beset- 
ting sins  of  the  investigator  are  two  :  the 
one  is  the  desire  to  put  aside  a  subject, 
the  general  bearings  of  which  he  has 
mastered  himself,  and  pass  on  to  some- 
thing which  has  the  attraction  of  novel- 
ty; and  the  other,  the  desire  for  too 
much  perfection,  which  leads  him  to 

"  Add  and  alter  many  times, 
Till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten;" 

to  spend  the  energies  which  should  be 
reserved  for  action,  in  whitening  the 
decks  and  polishing  the  guns. 

The  necessity  for  producing  results  for 
the  instruction  of  others,  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  more  effectual  check  on  these  ten- 


dencies, than  even  the  love  of  usefulness 
or  the  ambition  for  fame. 

But  supposing  tlie  Professorial  forces  of 
our  University  to  be  duly  organized,  there 
remains  an  important  question,  relating  to 
the  teaching  power,  to  be  considered.     Is 
the    Professorial    system — the    system   I 
mean,  of    teaching   in   the  lecture-room 
alone,  and  leaving  the  student  to  find  his 
own  way  when  he  is  outside  the  lecture- 
room — adequate  to  the  wants  of  learners  ? 
In  answering  this  question,  I  confine  my- 
self to  my  own  province,  and  I  venture  to 
reply  for  Physical  Science,  assuredly  and 
undoubtedly,  No.     As  I  have  already  in- 
timated, practical  work  in  the  Laboratory 
is  absoUitely  indispensable,  and  that  prac- 
tical  work  must  be  guided   and  superin- 
tended by  a  sufficient  staff  of  Demonstra- 
tors, who  are  for  Science,  what  Tutors  are 
for  other  branches  of  study.      And  there 
must  be  a  good  supply  of  such  Demon- 
strators.    I  doubt  if  the  practical  work  of 
more  than  twenty  students  can  be  prop- 
erly superintended  by  one  Demonstrator. 
If  we  take  the  working-day  at  six  hours, 
that  is  twenty  minutes  a-piece — not  a  very 
large  allowance  of  time  for  helping  a  dull 
man,  for  correcting  an  inaccurate  one,  or 
even   for  making   an   intelligent   student 
clearly  apprehend  what  he  is  about.    And, 
no  doubt,  the  supplying  of  a  proper  amount 
of  this   tutorial,  practical   teaching,  is   a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  proper  in- 
struction   in    Physical    Science   in    such 
Universities   as  that   of  Aberdeen,  which 
are  devoid  of   endowments ;   and  unlike 
the  English  Universities,  have   no  moral 
claim  on  the  funds  of  richly  endowed  bo- 
dies to  supply  their  wants. 

Examination — thorough,  searching  ex- 
amination— is  an  indispensable  accompani- 
ment of  teaching ;  and  I  am  almost  inclin- 
ed to  commit  myself  to  the  very  heterodox 
proposition  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil.  I 
am  an  old  Examiner,  having  for  twenty 
years  past  been  occupied  with  examina- 
tions on  a  considerable  scale,  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  women,  too, 
— from  the  boys  and  girls  of  elementary 
schools,  to  the  candidates  for  Honors  and 
Fellowships  in  the  Universities.  I  will 
not  say  that,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  adage,  that  familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  holds  good  ;  but  my  admiration 
for  the  existing  system  of  examination  and 
its  products,  does  not  wax  warmer  as  I  see 
more  of  it.      Examination,  like  fire,  is  a 
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good  servant,  but  a  bad  master;  and  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  some  danger  of  its 
becoming  our  master.  I  by  no  means 
stand  alone  in  this  opinion.  Experienced 
friends  of  mine  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
students  whose  career  they  watch,  appear 
to  them  to  become  deteriorated  by  the 
constant  cftbrt  to  pass  this  or  that  exami- 
nation, just  as  we  hear  of  men's  brains  be- 
coming affected  by  the  daily  necessity  of 
catching  a  train.  They  work  to  pass,  not 
to  know ;  and  outraged  Science  takes  her 
revenge.  They  do  pass,  and  they  don't 
know.  I  have  passed  sundry  examinations 
in  my  time,  not  without  credit,  and  I  con- 
fess 1  am  ashamed  to  think  how  very  little 
real  knowledge  underlay  the  torrent  of 
stuff  which  I  was  able  to  pour  out  on  pa- 
per. In  fact,  that  which  examination,  as 
ordinarily  conducted,  tests,  is  simply  a 
man's  power  of  work  under  stimulus,  and 
his  capacity  for  rapidly  and  clearly  pro- 
ducing that  which,  for  a  time,  he  has  got 
into  his  mind.  Now,  these  faculties  are 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  They  are  of 
great  value  in  practical  life,  and  are  the 
makingof  many  an  advocate,  and  of  many 
a  so-called  statesman.  But  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  scientific  or  other,  they  count  for 
very  little,  unless  they  are  suj)plemented 
by  that  long-continued,  patient  "  intending 
of  the  mind,"  as  Newton  phrased  it,  which 
makes  very  litde  show  in  examinations.  I 
imagine  that  an  Examiner  who  knows  his 
students  personally,  must  not  unfrequently 
have  found  himself  in  the  position  of  find- 
ing A's  paper  better  than  15's,  though  his 
own  judgment  tells  him,  quite  clearly,  that 
B  is  the  man  who  has  the  larger  share  of 
genuine  capacity. 

Again,  there  is  a  fallacy  about  Exam- 
iners. It  is  commonly  supposed  that  any 
one  who  knows  a  subject  is  competent  to 
teacli  it ;  and  no  one  seems  to  doubt  that 
any  one  who  knows  a'subject  is  competent 
to  examine  in  it.  I  believe  both  these  opin- 
ions to  be  serious  mistakes  :  the  latter, 
perhaps,  the  more  serious  of  the  two.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  who  is  not,  or  has  not  been,  a  teach- 
er is  really  qualified  to  examine  advanced 
students.  And  in  the  second  place,  Ex- 
ination  is  an  Art,  and  a  difficult  one,  which 
has  to  be  learned  like  all  other  arts. 

Beginners  always  set  too  difficult  ques- 
tions— partly  because  they  are  afraid  of 
being  suspected  of  ignorance  if  they  set 
easy  ones,   and  partly  from  not  under- 


standing their  business.  Suppose  that  you 
want  to  test  the  relative "  physical  strength 
of  a  score  of  young  men.  You  do  not 
put  a  hundredweight  down  before  them, 
and  tell  each  to  swing  it  round.  If  you 
do,  half  of  them  won't  be  able  to  lift  it  at 
all,  and  only  ope  or  two  will  be  able  to 
perform  the  task.  You  must  give  them 
half  a  hundredweight,  and  see  how  they 
manoeuvre  that,  if  you  want  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  muscular  strength  of  each. 
So,  a  practised  Examiner  will  seek  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  mental  vigor  and 
training  of  candidates  from  the  way  in 
which  they  deal  with  questions  easy 
enough  to  let  reason,  memory,  and  method 
have  free  play. 

No  doubt,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  by 
the  careful  selection  of  Examiners,  and  by 
the  copious  introduction  of  practical  work, 
to  remove  the  evils  inseparable  from  ex- 
amination ;  but,  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, I  believe  that  examination  will  re- 
main but  an  imperfect  test  of  knowledge, 
and  a  still  more  imperfect  test  of  capacity, 
while  it  tells  next  to  nothing  about  a  man's 
power  as  an  investigator. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
restricting  the  highest  degrees  in  each 
Faculty  to  those  who  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  such  original  power,  by  prosecut- 
ing a  research  under  the  eye  of  the  Pro- 
fessor in  whose  province  it  lies  ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  under  conditions  that  shall  afford 
satisfactory  proof  that  the  work  is  theirs. 
The  notion  may  sound  revolutionary,  but 
it  is  really  very  old — for,  I  take  it,  that  it 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  presentation  of  a 
thesis  by  the  candidate  for  a  doctorate, 
which  has  now,  too  often,  become  little 
better  than  a  matter  of  form. 

Thus  far,  I  have  endeavored  to  lay  be- 
fore you,  in  a  brief  and  imperfect  manner, 
my  views  respecting  the  teaching  halt — 
the  Magistri  and  Regentes — of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  P\iture.  Now  let  me  turn 
to  the  learning  half — the  Scholares. 

If  the  Universities  are  to  be  the  sanctu- 
aries of  the  highest  culture  of  the  country 
— those  who  would  enter  that  sanctuary 
must  not  come  with  unwashed  hands.  If 
the  good  seed  is  to  yield  its  hundredfold 
harvest,  it  must  not  be  scattered  amidst 
the  stones  of  ignorance,  or  the  tares  of  un- 
disciplined indolence  and  wantonness.  On 
the  contrary,  the  soil  must  have  been  care- 
fully prepared,  and  the  Professor  should 
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find  that  the  operations  of  clod-crushing, 
draining,  and  weeding,  and  even  a  good 
deal  of  planting,  have  been  done  by  the 
Schoolmaster. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Professor  does 
not  find  in  an}^  University  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  that  I  can  hear  of — the  reason 
of  which  state  of  things  lies  in  the  extreme- 
ly faulty  organization  of  the  majority  of 
secondary  Schools.  Students  come  to  the 
Universities  ill-prepared  in  classics  and 
mathematics,  not  at  all  prepared  in  any 
thing  else ;  and  half  their  time  is  spent  .in 
learning  that  which  they  ought  to  Imve 
known  when  they  came. 

I  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  the  Scottish 
Universities  differ  from  the  English,  in  be- 
ing to  a  much  greater  extent  places  of 
comparatively  elementary  education  for  a 
younger  class  of  students.  But  it  would 
seem  doubtful  if  any  great  difference  of 
this  kind  really  exists  ;  for  a  high  authority, 
himself  Head  of  an  English  College,  has 
solemnly  affirmed  that  :  "  Elementary 
teaching  of  youths  under  twenty  is  now 
the  only  function  performed  by  that 
University  ; "  and  that  Colleges  are 
"  boarding  schools  in  which  the  elements 
of  the  learned  languages  are  taught  to 
youths."* 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
quoted  those  remarkable  assertions.  I 
should  like  to  engrave  them  in  public  view, 
for  they  have  not  been  refuted  ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  if  their  import  is  once 
clearly    apprehended,  they  will   play  no 


mean  part  when  the  question  of  University 
reorganization,  with  a  view  to  practical 
measures,  comes  on  for  discussion.  You 
are  not  responsible  for  this  anomalous  state 
of  affairs  now ;  but  as  you  pass  into  active 
life  and  acquire  the  political  influence  to 
which  your  education  and  your  position 
should  entitle  you,  you  will  become  respon- 
sible for  it,  unless  each  in  his  sphere  docs 
his  best  to  alter  it,  by  insisting  on  the  im- 
provement of  secondary  Schools. 

Your  present  responsibility  is  of  ano- 
ther, though  not  less  serious,  kind.  In- 
stitutions do  not  make  men,  any  more 
than*  organization  makes  life  :  and  even 
the  ideal  University  we  have  been  dream- 
ing about,  will  be  but  a  superior  piece  of 
mechanism,  unless  each  student  strive  after 
the  ideal  of  the  Scholar.  And  that  ideal, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  never  been  better  em- 
bodied than  by  the  great  Poet,  who,  though 
lapped  in  luxury,  the  favorite  of  a  Court, 
and  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  remained 
through  all  the  length  of  his  honored  years 
a  Scholar  in  Art,  in  Science,  and  in  Life. 

**  Would'st  shape  a  noble  life  ?    Then  cast 
No  backward  glances  towards  the  past  : 
And  though  somewhat  be  lost  and  gone, 
Yet  do  thou  act  as  one  new-born. 
What  each  day  needs,  that  shalt  thou  ask  ; 
Each  day  will  set  its  proper  task. 
Give  other's  work  just  share  of  praise  ; 
Not  of  thine  own  the  merits  raise. 
Beware  no  fellow  man  thou  hate  : 
And  so  in  God's  hands  leave  thy  fate." 

— Contemporary  Review, 
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A  BOOK  has  recently  appeared  of  which 
it  is  the  professed  object  to  give  to  the 
modern  generation  of  lazy  readers  the 
pith  of  Bos  well's  immortal  biography.  I 
shall,  for  sufficient  reasons,  refrain  from 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  performance. 
One  remark,  indeed,  may  be  made  in 
passing.  The  circle  of  readers  to  whom 
such  a  book  is  welcome  must,  of  necessity, 
be  limited.  To  the  true  lovers  of  !Boswell 
it   is,  to  say   the   least,  superfluous;   the 


*  "  Suggestions  for  Academical  Organization, 
with  EUpecial  Reference  to  Oxford."  By  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln, 


gentlest  omissions  will  always  mangle 
some  people's  favorite  passages,  and  addi- 
tions, whatever  skill  they  may  display, 
necessarily  injure  that  dramatic  vivacity 
which  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the 
original.  The  most  discreet  of  cicerones 
is  an  intruder  when  we  open  our  old  fa- 
vorite, and,  without  further  magic,  retire 
into  that  delicious  nook  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury sociejy.  Upon  those,  again,  who 
cannot  appreciate  the  infinite  humor  of 
the  original,  the  mere  excision  of  the  less 
lively  pages  will  be  thrown  away.  Tliere 
remains  only  that  n^ow  margin  of  read- 
ers whose  appetites,  languid  but  not  ex- 
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tinct,  can  be  titillated  by  the  promise  that 
they  shall  not  have  the  trouble  of  making 
their  own  selection.  Let  us  wish  them 
good  digestions,  and,  in  spite  of  modern 
changes  of  fashion,  more  robust  taste  for 
the  future.  I  would  still  hope  that  to 
many  readers  Bos  well  has  been  what  he 
has  certainly  been  to  some,  the  first  writer 
who  gave  them  a  love  of  Knglish  literature, 
and  the  most  charming  of  all  companions 
long  after  th':  bloom  of  novelty  has  de- 
parted. I  subscribe  most  cheerfully  to 
Mr.  hewes's  statement  that  he  estimates 
his  acquaintances  according  to  their  esti- 
mate of  Bos  well.  A  man,  indeed,  may  be 
a  good  Christian,  and  an  excellent  father 
of  a  family,  without  loving  Johnson  or 
Boswell,  for  a  sense  of  humor  is  not  one 
of  the  primary  virtues.  But  BoswelFs  is 
one  of  the  very  few  books  which,  after 
many  years  of  familiarity,  will  still  provoke 
a  hearty  lau<;h  even  in  the  solitude  of  a 
study;  and  the  laughter  is  of  that  kind 
which  does  one  good. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  pronounce 
one  more  eulogy  upon  an  old  friend,  but 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  'which 
he  sometimes  suggests.  Macaulay's  well- 
known  but  provoking  essay  is  more  than 
usually  lavish  in  overstrained  paradoxes. 
He  has  explicitly  declared  that  Boswell 
wrote  one  of  the  most  charming  of  books 
because  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
fools.  And  his  remarks  suggest,  if  they 
do  not  implicitly  assert,  that  Johnson 
wrote  some  of  the  most  unreadable  of 
books,  although,  if  not  because,  he  pos- 
sessed one  of  the  most  vigorous  intellects 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  given  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  first  paradox ; 
but  the  second  may  justify  a  little  further 
inquiry.  As  a  general  rule,  the  talk  of  a 
great  man  is  the  reflection  of  his  books. 
Nothing  is  so  false  as  the  common  saying 
that  the  presence  of  a  distinguished  writer 
is  generally  disappointing.  It  exemphfies 
a  very  common  delusion.  People  are  so 
impressed  by  the  disparity  which  some- 
times occurs,  that  they  take  the  exception 
for  the  rule.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a 
man's  verbal  utterances  may  differ  materi- 
ally from  his  written  utterances.  He  may, 
like  Addison,  be  shy  in  company;  he 
may,  like  many  retired  students,  be  slow 
in  collecting  his  thoughts;  or  he  may, 
like  Goldsmith,  be  over  anxious  to  shine  at 
all  hazards.  But  a  patient  observer  will 
even  then  detect  the  essential  identity  under 


superficial  differences ;  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  as  in  that  of  Macaulay  himself, 
the  talking  and  the  writing  are  palpably 
and  almost  absurdly  similar.     The  whole 
art   of  criticism    consists   in   learning  to 
know  the  human  being  who  is  partially 
revealed  to  us  in  his  spoktfn  or  his  written 
words.     Whatever  the  means  of  commu- 
nication, the  problem  is  the  same.     The 
two  metiiods  of  inquiry  may  supplement 
each  other ;  but  their  substantial  agree- 
ment  is   the   test   of  their  accuracy.     If 
Johnson,  as  a  writer,  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  mere  windbag  and  manufacturer  of  ses- 
quipedalian verbiage,  whilst,  as  a  talker,  he 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  genuine  and 
deeply  feeling  of  men,  we  may  be  sure 
that  our  analysis  has  been  somewhere  de- 
fective.    The   discrepancy  is,   of  course, 
partly  explained  by  the  faults  of  Johnson's 
style;  but  the  explanation  only  removes 
the    difficulty    a    degree  further.     "The 
style   is    the   man"   is   a  very   excellent 
aphorism,   though   some  eminent  writers 
have  lately  pointed  out  that  Buffon's  ori- 
ginal remark  was  U  style  c'est  de  thomme. 
That  only  proves  that,  like  many  other 
good  sayings,  it  has   been  polished  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  process  ol 
attrition   in  numerous  minds,  instead  of 
being  struck  out  at  a  blow  by  a  solitary 
thinker.     From  a  purely  logical  point  of 
view,  Buffon  may  be  correct;  but  the  very 
essence  of  an  aphorism  is  that  slight  exag- 
geration   which    makes    it    more  biting 
whilst  less  rigidly  accurate.     According  to 
Buffon,  the  style  might  belong  to  a  man  as 
his  coat  or  his  hat  belongs  to  him.     There 
are   parasitical    writers   who,  in   the  old 
phrase,  have  "  formed  their  style,"  by  the 
imitation   of  accepted  models,  and  who 
have,  therefore,  possessed  it  only  by  right 
of  appropriation.     Boswell  has  a  discussion 
as  to  the  writers  who  may  have  served 
Johnson   in  this   capacity.     But,  in  fact, 
Johnson,  like  all  other  men  of  strong  idio- 
syncrasy,  formed  his  style  as  he  formed 
his  legs.    The  peculiarities  of  his  limbs 
were  in  some  degree   the  result  of  con- 
scious efforts  in  walking,  s^Vimming,  and 
**  buffeting  with  his  books."    This  devel- 
opment was  doubtless  more  determined 
by   the '  constitution  which   he    brought 
into    the  worid,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  was  brought  up.     And 
even  that  queer  Johnsonese,  which  Ma- 
caulay supposes  him  to   have  ad<q)ted 
in  accordance  with  a  more  definite  literary 
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theory,  will  probably  appear  to  be  the  na- 
tural expression  of  certain  innate  tenden- 
cies, and  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which 
he  breathed  from  youth.  To  appreciate 
fairly  the  strangely  cumbrous  form  of  his 
written  speech,  we  must  penetrate  more 
deeply  than  may  at  first  sight  seem  neces- 
sary beneath  the  outer  rind  of  this  literary 
Behemoth.  The  difficulty  of  such  spiritual 
<lissection  is,  indeed,  very  great ;  but  some 
little  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  following  out  such  indications  as 
we  possess. 

The  talking  Johnson  is  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  us.  So  far  as  Boswell  needs  an 
interpreter,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done  all  that 
can  be  done.  He  has  concentrated  and 
explained  what  is  diffused,  and  often  un- 
consciously indicated,  in  Bos  well's  pages. 
When  reading  Boswell,  we  are  half  asham- 
ed of  his  power  over  our  sympathies.  It 
is  like  turning  over  a  portfolio  of  sketches, 
caricatured,  inadequate,  and  each  giving 
only  some  imperfect  aspect  of  the  original. 
Macaulay's  smart  paradoxes  only  increase 
our  perplexity  by  throwing  the  superficial 
contrasts  into  stronger  relief.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
with  true  imaginative  insight,  gives  us  at 
once  the  essence  of  Johnson ;  he  brings 
before  our  eyes  the  luminous  body  of 
which  we  had  previously  been  conscious 
only  by  a  series  of  imperfect  images  re- 
fracted through  a  number  of  distorting 
media.  To  render  such  a  service  effectu- 
ally is  the  highest  triumph  of  criticism  ;  and 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  say  again  in 
feebler  language  what  Mr.  Carlyle  has  ex- 
pressed so  forcibly.  We  may,  however, 
recall  certain  general  conclusions  by  way 
of  preface  to  the  problem  which  he  has 
not  expressly  considered,  how  far  Johnson 
succeeded  in  expressing  himself  through 
his  writings. 

The  world,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  it,  is 
composed,  we  all  know,  of  two  classes  : 
there  are  "  the  dull  milhons,  who,  as  a  dull 
flock,  roll  hither  and  thither,  whithersoever 
they  are  led,"  and  there  are  a  few  supe- 
rior natures  who  can  see  and  can  will. 
There  are  in  other  words,  the  heroes,  and 
those  whose  highest  wisdom  is*  to  be  hero- 
worshippers.  Johnson's  glory  is  that  he 
belonged  to  the  sacred  band,  though  he 
could  not  claim  within  it  the  highest,  or 
even  a  high,  rank.  In  the  current  dialect, 
therefore,  he  was  "  nowise  a  clothes- 
horse,  or  patent  digester,  but  a  genuine 
man."  Whatever  the  accuracy  of  the 
New  Series.— Vou  XIX.,  No.  5 


general  conception,  or  of  certain  corol- 
laries which  are  drawn  from  it,  the  appli- 
cation to  Johnson  explains  one  main  con- 
dition of  his  power.  Persons  of  color- 
less imagination  may  hold — nor  will  we 
dispute  their  verdict — that  Mr.  Carlyle 
overcharges  his  lights  and  shades,  and 
brings  his  heroes  into  too  startling  a  con- 
trast with  the  vulgar  herd.  Yet  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  great  bulk  of  mankind 
are  transmitters  rather  than  originators  of 
spiritual  force.  Most  of  us  are  necessarily 
condemned  to  express  our  thoughts  in  for- 
mulas which  we  have  learnt  from  others 
and  can  but  slighUy  tinge  with  our  feeble 
personality.  Nor,  as  a  rule,  are  we  even 
consistent  disciples  of  any  one  school  of 
thought.  What  we  call  our  opinions  are 
mere  bundles  of  incoherent  formulae,  arbi- 
trarily stitched  together,  because  our  rea- 
soning faculties  are  too  dull  to  make  in- 
consistency painful.  Of  the  vast  piles  of 
books  which  load  our  libraries,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  and  more  are  but  printed 
echoes  :  and  it  is  the  rarest  of  pleasures  to 
say  here  is  a  distinct  record  of  impressions 
at  first  hand.  We  commonplace  beings  are 
hurried  along  in  the  crowd,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth  on  such  slices  of  material 
and  spiritual  food  as  happen  to  drift  in  our 
direction,  with  little  more  power  of  taking 
an  independent  course,  or  of  forming 
any  general  theory,  than  the  polyps 
which  are  carried  along  by  an  oceanic  cur- 
rent. Ask  any  man  what  he  thinks  of 
the  world  in  which  he  is  placed  :  wheth- 
er, for  example  it  is  on  the  whole  a  scene 
of  happiness  or  misery,  and  he  will  either 
answer  by  some  cut-and-dried  fragments 
of  what  was  once  wisdom,  or  he  will 
confine  himself  to  a  few  incoherent  de- 
tails. He  had  a  good  dinner  to-day  and  a 
bad  toothache  yesterday,  and  a  family 
affliction  or  blessing  the  day  before.  But 
he  is  as  incapable  of  summing  up  his  im- 
pressions as  an  infant  of  performing  an 
operation  in  the  differential  calculus.  It  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  man 
who  can  stand  on  his  own  legs  and  be 
conscious  of  his  own  feelings,  who  is  stur- 
dy enough  to  react  as  well,  as  to  transmit 
action,  and  lofty  enough  to  raise  himself 
above  the  hurrying  crowd  and  have  some 
distinct  belief  as  to  whence  it  is  coming 
and  whither  it  is  going.  Now  Johnson, 
as  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  mankind,  had  the 
power  due  to  a  very  distinct  sentiment,  if 
not  to   a  very    clear    theory,  about  the 
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world  in  which  he  lived.  It  had  buffeted 
him  severely  enough,  and  he  had  formed 
a  decisive  estimate  of  its  value.  He  was 
no  man  to  be  put  off  with  mere  phrases  in 
place  of  opinions,  or  to  accept  doctrines 
which  were  not  capable  of  expressing  gen- 
uine emotion.  To  this  it  must  be  added, 
that  his  emotions  were  as  deep  and  tender 
as  they  were  genuii>e.  How  sacred  was 
his  love  for  his  old  and  ugly  wife  ;  how 
warm  his  sympathy  wherever  it  could  be 
effective  ;  how  manly  the  self-respect  with 
which  he  guarded  his  dignity  through  all 
the  temptations  of  Grub  Street,  need  not 
be  once  more  pointed  out.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  such  qualities.  Many  peo- 
ple, we  think,  love  their  fathers.  Fortu- 
nately, that  is  true  ;  but  in  how  many 
people  is  filial  affection  strong  enough  to 
overpower  the  dread  of  eccentricity  ?  How 
many  men  would  have  been  capable  of 
doing  penance  in  Uttoxetcr  market  years 
after  their  father's  death  for  a  long-passed 
act  of  disobedience  ?  Most  of  us,  again, 
would  have  a  temporary  emotion  of  pity 
for  an  outcast  lying  helplessly  in  the  street. 
We  should  call  the  police,  or  send  her  in  a 
cab  to  the  workhouse,  or,  at  least,  write  to 
The  Times  to  denounce  the  defective  ar- 
rangements of  public  charity.  But  it  is 
perhaps  better  not  to  ask  how  many  good 
Samaritans  would  take  her  on  their  shoul- 
ders to  their  own  homes,  care  for  her  wants, 
and  put  her  into  a  better  way  of  life. 

In  the  lives  of  most  eminent  men  we 
find  much  good  feeling  and  honorable 
conduct;  but  it  is  an  exception,  even  in 
the  case  of  good  men,  when  we  find 
that  a  life  has  been  shaped  by  other  than 
the  ordinary  conventions,  or  that  emotions 
have  dared  to  overflow  the  well-worn 
channels  of  respectability.  The  love 
which  we  feel  for  Johnson  is  due  to.  the 
fact  that  the  pivots  upon  which  his  life 
turned  are  invariably  noble  motives,  and 
not  mere  obedience  to  custom.  More 
than  one  modern  writer  has  expressed  a 
fraternal  affection  for  Addison,  and  it  is 
justified  by  the  kindly  humor  which 
breathes  through  his  Essays,  But  what 
anecdote  of  that  most  decorous  and  suc- 
cessful person  touches  our  hearts  or  has 
the  heroic  ring  of  Johnson's  wrestlings 
with  adverse  fortune  ?  Addison  showed 
how  a  Christian  could  die — when  his  life 
has  run  smoothly  through  pleasant  places, 
secretaryships  of  state,  and  marriages  with 


countesses,  and  when  nothing — except  a 
few  overdoses  of  port  wine — has  shaken 
his  nerves  or  ruffled  his  temper.  A  far 
deeper  emotion  rises  at  the  deathbed  of 
the  rugged  old  pilgrim,  who  has  fought 
his  way  to  peace  in  spite  of  troubles  with- 
in ancl  without,  who  has  been  jeered  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  descended  into  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  escaped 
with  pain  and  difficulty  from  the  clutches 
of  Giant  Despair.  When  the  last  feelings 
of  such  a  man  are  tender,  solemn  and  sim- 
ple, we  feel  ourselves  in  a  higher  presence 
than  that  of  an  amiable  gentleman  who 
simply  died,  as  he  lived,  with  consummate 
decorum. 

On  turning,  however,  from  Johnson's  life 
to  his  writings,  from  Bos  well  to  the  J^am- 
bler^  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  shock  is 
trying  to  our  nerves.  The  Rambler  has, 
indeed,  high  merits.  The  impression 
which  it  made  upon  his  own  generation 
proves  the  fact ;  for  the  reputation,  how-, 
ever  temporary,  was  not  won  by  a  conces- 
sion to  the  fashions  of  the  day,  but  to  the 
influence  of  a  strong  judgment  uttering  it- 
self through  uncouth  forms.  The  melan- 
choly which  colors  its  pages  is  the  melan- 
choly of  a  noble  nature.  The  tone  of 
thought  reminds  us  of  Bishop  Butler, 
whose  writings,  defaced  by  a  style  even 
more  tiresome,  though  less  pompous  than 
Johnson's,  have  owed  their  enduring  re- 
putation to  a  philosophical  acuteness  in 
which  Johnson  was  certainly  very  defi- 
cient. Both  of  these  great  men,  however, 
impress  us  by  their  deep  sense  of  the  evils 
under  which  humanity  suffers,  and  their 
rejection  of  the  superficial  optimism  of  the 
day.  Butler's  sadness,  undoubtedly,  is  that 
of  a  recluse,  and  Johnson's  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  sentiment  is  funda- 
mentally the  same.  It  may  be  added,  too, 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Johnson  speaks  with 
the  sincerity  of  a  man  drawing  upon  his 
own  experience.  He  announces  himself 
as  a  scholar  thrust  out  upon  the  world  ra- 
ther by  necessity  than  by  choice  ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  papers  dwell  upon  the 
various  sufferings  of  the  literary  class.  No- 
body could  speak  more  feelingly  of  those 
sufferings,  as  no  one  had  a  closer  personal 
acquaintance  with  them.  But  allowing  to 
Johnson  whatever  credit  is  due  to  the  man 
who  performs  one  more  variation  of  the 
old  theme,  Vanitas  vanitatum^  we  must  in 
candor  admit  that  the  RambUr  has  the 
one  unpardonable  fault :  it  is  unreadable. 
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What  an  amazing  turn  he  has  for  com- 
monplaces I  That  life  is  short,  that  mar- 
riages from  mercenary  motives  produce 
unhappiness,  that  different  men  are  vir- 
tuous in  different  degrees,  that  advice  is 
generally  ineffectual,  that  adversity  has  its 
uses,  that  fame  is  liable  to  suffer  from  de- 
traction ; — these  and  a  host  of  other  such 
maxims  are  of  the  kind  upon  which  no 
genius  and  no  depth  of  feeling  can  confer 
a  momentary  interest.  Here  and  there 
indeed  the  pompous  utterance  invests  them 
with  an  unlucky  air  of  absurdity.  "  Let 
no  man  from  this  time,"  is  the  comment  in 
one  of  his  stories,  "  suffer  his  felicity  to 
depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt."  Every 
actor,  of  course,  uses  the  same  dialect.  A 
gay  young  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  used 
to  amuse  his  companions  by  giving  them 
notice  of  his  friends'  oddities.  "  Every 
man,"  he  says,  "  has  some  habitual  con- 
tortion of  body,  or  established  mode  of  ex- 
pression, which  never  fails  to  excite  mirth 
if  it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  By  premo- 
nition of  these  particularities,  I  secured  our 
pleasantry."  The  feminine  characters, 
Flirtillas,  and  Cleoras,  and  Euphelias,  and 
Penthesileas,  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
grotesque.  Macaulay  remarks  that  he 
wears  the  petticoat  with  as  ill  a  grace  as 
Falstaff  himself.  The  reader,  he  thinks, 
will  cry  out  with  Sir  Hugh,  "  I  hke  not 
when  a  *oman  has  a  great  peard  !  I  spy  a 
great  peard  under  her  muffler."  Oddly 
enough  Johnson  gives  the  very  same  quo- 
tation ;  and  goes  on  to  warn  his  supposed 
correspondents  that  Phyllis  must  send  no 
more  letters  from  the  Horse  Guards  ;  and 
that  Belinda  must  "  resign  her  pretensions 
to  female  elegance  till  she  has  lived  three 
weeks  without  hearing  the  politics  of  But- 
ton's Coffee  House.  The  Doctor  was 
probably  sensible  enough  of  his  own 
defects.  And  yet  there  is  still  a  more 
wearisome  set  of  articles.  In  accordance 
with  the  precedent  set  by  Addison,  John- 
son indulges  in  the  dreariest  of  allegories. 
Criticism,  we  are  told,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Labor  and  Truth,  but  at  last 
resigned  in  favor  of  Time,  and  left  Preju- 
dice and  False  Taste  to  reign  in  company 
with  Fraud  and  Mischief.  Then  we  have 
the  genealogy  of  Wit  and  Learning,  and 
of  Satire,  the  son  of  Wit  and  Malice,  and 
an  account  of  their  various  quarrels,  and 
the  decisions  of  Jupiter.  Neither  are  the 
histories  of  such  semi-allegorical  person- 
ages as  Almamoulin,  the  son  of  Nouiadin, 


or  of  Anningait  and  Ayut,  the  Greenland 
lovers,  much  more  refreshing  to  modem 
readers.  That  Johnson  possessed  humor 
ofno.mean  order,  we  know  from  Boswell; 
but  no  critic  could  have  divined  his  power 
from  the  clumsy  gambols  in  which  he  cjc- 
casionally  recreates  himself.  Perhaps  his 
happiest  effort  is  a  dissertation  upon  the 
advantage  of  living  in  garrets;  but  the 
humor  struggles  and  gasps  dreadfully  under 
the  weight  of  words.  There  are,  he  says, 
"  some  who  would  continue  blockheads, 
even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes  or  the 
Peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  let  not  any  man 
be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  po- 
tent remedy  has  been  tried  ;  for  perhaps 
he  was  found  to  be  great  only  in  a  garret, 
as  the  joiner  of  Antaeus  was  rational  in  no 
other  place  but  his  own  shop." 

How  could  a  man  of  real  power  write 
such  unendurable  stuff?  Or  how,  indeed, 
could  any  man  come  to  embody  his 
thoughts  in  the  style  of  which  one  other 
sentence  will  be  a  sufficient  example  ?  As 
it  is  afterwards  nearly  repeated,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  struck  his  fancy.  The 
remarks  of  the  philosophers  who  denounce 
temerity,  are,  he  says,  "  too  just  to  be  dis- 
puted and  too  salutary  to  be  rejected; 
but  there  is  likewise  some  danger  less  tim- 
orous prudence  should  be  inculcated  till 
courage  and  enterprise  are  wholly  repressed, 
and  the  mind  congested  in  perpetual  inac- 
tivity by  the  fatal  influence  of  frigorifick 
wisdom."  Is  there  not  some  danger,  we 
ask,  that  the  mind  will  be  benumbed  into 
perpetual  torpidity  by  the  influence  of  this 
soporific  sapience  ?  It  is  still  true,  how- 
ever, that  this  Johnsonese,  so  often  bur- 
lesqued and  ridiculed,  was,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  a  genuine  product.  Macaulay 
says  that  it  is  more  offensive  than 
the  mannerism  of  Milton  or  Burke, 
because  it  is  a  mannerism  adopt- 
ed on  principle  and  sust.iined  by 
constant  effort.  Facts  do  not  confirm  the 
theory.  Milton's  prose  style  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  a  conscious  effort  to  run 
English  into  classical  moulds.  Burke's 
mannerism  does  not  appear  in  his  early 
writings,  and  we  can  trace  its  development 
from  the  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  to  the 
last  declamation  against  the  Revolution. 
But  Johnson  seems  to  have  written  Johnson- 
ese from  his  cradle.  In  his  first  original  com- 
position, the  preface  to  Father  Lobo's 
Abyssinia^  the  style  is  as  distinctive  as  in 
the  Rambler.  The  parliamentary  reports  in 
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the  Gentleman's  Magazine  make  Pitt  and 
Fox  *  express  sentiments  wliich  are  prob- 
ably their  own  in  hinguage  which  is  as  un- 
mistakably Johnson's.  It  is  clear  that  his 
style,  goo(l  or  bad,  was  the  same  from  his 
ej^rhest  efforts.  It  is  only  in  his  last  book, 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets^  that  the  mannerism, 
though  equally  marked,  is  so  far  subdued 
as  to  be  tolerable.  What  he  himself  called 
his  habit  of  using  "  too  big  words  and  too 
many  of  them  "  was  no  affectation,  but  as 
much  the  result  of  his  special  idiosyncrasy 
as  his  queer  gruntings  and  twitchings.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  indeed  maintained,  and 
we  may  believe  so  attentive  an  observer, 
that  his  strange  ])hysical  contortions  were 
the  result  of  bat  I  habit,  not  of  actual  dis- 
ease. Johnson,  he  said,  could  sit  as  still 
as  other  people  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  it.  And  possibly,  if  he  had  tried, 
he  might  have  avoided  the  fault  of  making 
"  little  fishes  talk  like  whales."  But  how 
did  the  bad  habits  arise  .^  According  to 
Boswell,  Johnson  professed  to  have  "  form- 
ed his  style"  partly  upon  Sir  W.  Temple 
and  on  "  Chambers's  Proposal  for  his  Dic- 
tionary." The  statement  was  obviously 
misinterpreted  :  but  there  is  a  glimmering 
of  truth  in  the  theory  that  the  "  style  was 
formed  " — so  far  as  those  words  have  any 
meaning — on  the  "  giants  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,"  and  especially  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Hrowne.  Johnson's  taste,  in  fact, 
had  led  him  to  the  study  of  writers  in  many 
ways  congenial  to  him.  His  favorite 
book,  as  we  know,  was  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.  The  pedantry  did  not  re- 
pel him ;  the  weighty  thought  rightly  at- 
tracted him  ;  and  the  more  complex 
structure  of  sentence  was  perhaps  a  plea- 
sant contrast  to  an  ear  saturated  with  the 
Gallicized  neatness  of  Addison  and  Pope. 
Unluckily,  the  secret  of  the  old  majestic 
cadence  was  hopelessly  lost.  Johnson, 
though  spiritually  akin  to  the  giants,  was 
the  firmest  ally  and  subject  of  the  diver- 
fish  dynasty  wliich  sui)planied  them.  The 
very  faculty  of  hearing  seems  to  change  in 
obedience  to  some  mvsterious  law  at  dif- 
ferent  stages  of  intellectual  development ; 
and  that  which  to  one  generation  is  deli- 
cious music  is  to  another  a  mere  droning 
of  bagpipes  or  the  grinding  of  monotonous 
barrel-organs. 
Assuming  that'  a  man  can  find  perfect 


*  See,  for  example,  the  great  debate  on  Feb. 
13th,  1 741. 


satisfaction  in  the  versification  of  the  Es- 
say on  Afan,  we  can  understand  his  saying 
of  Lycidas,  that  "  the  diction  is  harsh,  the 
rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  un- 
pl easing."  In  one  of  the  Ramblers  we  are 
informed  that  the  accent  in  blank  verse 
ought  properly  to  rest  upon  every  second 
syllable  throughout  the  whole  Hne.  A 
little  variety  must,  he  admits,  be  allowed 
to  avoid  satiety  ;  but  all  lines  which  do 
not  go  in  the  steady  jogtrot  of  alternate 
beats,  as  regular  as  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine,  are  more  or  less  defective.  This 
simple-minded  system  naturally  makes  wild 
work  with  the  poetry  ofthe  "mighty-mouth- 
ed inventor  of  harmonies."  Milton's  harsh 
cadences  are  indeed  excused  on  the  odd 
ground,  that  he  who  was  "  vindicating  the 
ways  of  God  to  man"  might  have  been  con- 
demned for  "  lavishing  much  of  his  atten- 
tion upon  syllables  and  sounds."  More- 
over, the  poor  man  did  his  best  by  intro- 
ducing sounding  proper  names,  even  when 
they  "  added  little  music  to  his  poem." 
An  example  of  this  feeble,  though  well- 
meant  expedient,  being  the  passage  about 
the  moon,  which — 

the  Tuscan  artist  views, 
At  cveninj;,  from  the  top  of  Fiesole 
Or  in  Valilarno,  to  descry  new  lands,  &c. 

This  profanity  passed  at  the  time  for  or- 
thodoxy. But  the  misfortune  was,  that 
Johnson,  unhesitatingly  subscribing  to  the 
rules  of  Queen  Anne*s  critics,  is  always  in- 
stinctively feeling  after  the  grander  effects 
of  the  old  school.  Nature  prompts  him 
to  the  stateliness  of  Milton,  whilst  Art  or- 
ders him  to  deal  out  long  and  short  syl- 
lables alternately,  and  to  make  them  up  in 
parcels  of .  ten,  and  then  lie  the  parcels 
together  in  pairs,  by  the  help  of  a  rhyme. 
The  natural  utterance  of  a  man  of  strong 
perceptions,  but  of  unwieldy  intellect,  of  a 
melancholy  temperament,  and  capable  of 
very  deep,  but  not  vivacious  emotions, 
would  be  in  stately  and  elaborate  phrases. 
This  style  was  not  more  distinctly  a  work 
of  art  than  the  style  of  Browne  or  Milton, 
but,  unluckily,  it  was  a  work  of  bad  art- 
He  had  the  misfortune,  not  so  rare  as  it 
may  sound,  to  be  born  in  the  wrong  cen- 
tury ;  and,  is  therefore,  a  giant  in  fetters ; 
the  amplitude  of  stride  is  still  there,  but  it 
is  checked  into  mechanical  regularity.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  observable  in  other 
writers  of  the  time.  The  blank  verse  of 
Young,  for  example,  is  generally  set  to 
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Pope's  tune  with  the  omission  of  the 
rhymes  ;  whilst  Thomson,  revolting  more 
or  less  consciously  against  tlie  canons  of 
his  time,  too  often  falls  into  mere  pompous 
mouthing.  Shaftesbury,  in  the  previous 
generation,  trying  to  write  poetical  prose, 
becomes  as  pedantic  as  Johnson,  though, 
in  a  different  style  ;  and  Gibbon's  man- 
nerism is  a  familiar  example  of  a  similar 
escape  from  a  monotonous  simplicity  into 
awkward  complexity.  Such  writers  are 
like  men  who  have  been  chilled  by  wliat 
Johnson  would  call  the  "  frigorifick  "  influ- 
ence of  the  classicism  of  their  fathers,  and 
whose  numbed  limbs  move  stiffly  and 
awkwardly  in  a  first  attempt  to  regain  the 
old  liberty.  The  form,  too,  of  the  Ram- 
bler is  unfortunate.  Johnson  has  always 
Addison  before  his  eyes  ;  to  whom  it  was 
formerly  the  fashion  to  compare  him,  for 
the  same  excellent  reason  which  has  re- 
cently suggested  comparisons  between 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  namely,  that 
their  works  were  published  in  the  same 
external  shape.  Unluckily,  Johnson  gave 
too  much  excuse  for  the  comparison  by 
really  imitating  Addison.  He  has  to  make 
allegories,  and  to  give  lively  sketches  of 
feminine  peculiarities,  and  to  ridicule  so- 
cial foibles,  of  which  he  was,  at  most,  a 
distant  observer.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence is,  that  though  here  and  there  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  genuine  man,  we 
are,  generally,  too  much  provoked  by  the 
awkwardness  of  his  costume  to  be  capable 
of  enjoying  or  even  reading  him. 

In  some  of  his  writings,  however,  John- 
son manages,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  throw 
off  these  impediments.  In  his  deep  capa- 
city for  sympathy  and  reverence  we  recog- 
nize some  of  the  elements  that  go  to  the 
making  of  a  poet.  He  is  always  a  man 
of  intuitions  rather  than  of  discursive  intel- 
lect ;  often  keen  of  vision,  though  wanting 
in  analytical  power.  For  poetry,  indeed, 
as  it  is  often  understood  now,  or  even  as 
is  was  understood  by  Pope,  he  had  little 
enough  qualification.  He  had  not  the 
intellectual  vivacity  implied  in  the  mar- 
vellously neat  workmanship  of  Pope,  and 
still  less  the  delight  in  all  natural  and  ar- 
tistic beauty  which  we  generally  take  to  be 
essential  to  poetic  excellence.  His  con- 
tempt for  Lycidas  is  sufticiendy  significant 
upon  that  head.  Still  more  characteristic 
is  the  incapacity  to  understand  Spenser, 
which  comes  out  incidentally  in  his  re- 
marks upon  some  of  those  imitations,  which 


even  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury showed  that  the  sensibility  to  the 
purest  form  of  poetry  was  not  quite  extinct 
amongst  us.  But  there  is  a  poetry,  though 
we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  it,  which  is 
the  natural  expression  of  deep  moral  sen- 
timent ;  and  of  this  Johnson  has  written 
enough  to  reveal  very  genuine  power. 
The  touching  verses  upon  the  death  of 
Levett  are  almost  as  pathetic  as  Cowper  ; 
and  fragments  of  the  two  imitations  of  Ju- 
venal have  struck  deep  enough  to  be  not 
quite  forgotten.  We  still  quote  the  lines 
about  pointing  a  moral  and  adorning  a 
tale,  which  conclude  a  really  noble  pas- 
sage. We  are  too  often  reminded  of  his 
melancholy  musings  over  the 

Fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  wise, 

and  a  few  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  in  which  he  an- 
swers the  question  whether  man  must  of 
necessity 

Roll  darkling  down'the  torrent  of  fate, 

in  helplessness  and  ignorance,  may  have 
something  of  a  familiar  ring.  We  are  to 
give  thanks,  he  says. 

For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 

For  patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill ; 

For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat, 

Counts  death  kind  nature's  signal  for  retreat ; 

These  goods  for  man,  the  laws  of  heaven  or- 
dain, 

These  goods  He  grants,  who  grants  the  power 
to  gain. 

With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 

And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 

Some  of  these  lines,  if  I  am  not  mistak- 
en, are  noble  in  expression,  as  well  as  lofty 
and  tender  in  feeling.  Johnson,  like 
Wordsworth,  or  even  more  deeply  than 
Wordsworth,  had  felt  all  the  **  heavy  and 
the  weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible 
world ;"  and,  though  he  stumbles  a  little 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  his  versification,  he 
bears  himself  nobly,  and  manages  to  put 
his  heart  into  his  poetry.  Coleridge's 
paraphrase  of  the  well-known  lines,  "  Let 
observation  with  extensive  observation, 
observe  mankind  from  China  to  Peru," 
would  prevent  us  from  saying  that  he  had 
shaken  off  his  verbiage.  He  has  not  the 
felicity  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller /  but  liis 
ponderous  lines  show  genuine  vigor,  and 
can  be  excluded  from  poetry  only  by  the 
help  of  an  arbitrary  classification. 

The  fullest  expression,  however,  of 
Johnson's  feeling  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  in  Rasselas,     The   inevitable  com- 
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parison  with  Voltaire's  Candide^  which,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  appeared  almost 
simultaneously,  suggests  some  curious  re- 
flections. The  resemblance  between  the 
moral  of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that, 
as  Johnson  remarked,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given 
a  hint  to  the  other,  but  for  the  chronologi- 
cal difficulty.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as 
marked  as  the  likeness.  Candide  is  not 
adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Ras- 
selas  might  be  a  text-book  for  young  ladies 
studying  English  in  a  convent.  Candide, 
whatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not 
only  to  the  orthodox  but  to  the  reverent 
mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivaci- 
ty ;  whereas  to  read  Rasselas  is  about  as 
exhilarating  as  to  wade  knee-deep  through 
a  sandy  desert.  Voltaire  and  Johnson, 
however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last  of 
the  true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well 
in  their  view  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
remedy  which  they  suggest.  The  world 
is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and  the 
optimism  wliich  would  deny  the  reality  of 
the  misery  is  childish.  Ilfaui  cultivcr  not  re 
mrdin  is  the  last  word  of  Candide,  and 
Johnson's  teaching,  both  here  and  else- 
where, may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
"  Work,  and  don't  whine."  It  need  not 
be  considered  here,  nor,  j)erhaps,  is  it  quite 
plain,  what  speculative  conclusions  Vol- 
taire meant  to  draw  from  his  teaching. 
The  peculiarity  of  Johnson  is,  that  he  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion. A  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  world 
is  on  the  whole  a  scene  of  misery,  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  different  i)hiloso- 
phies.  Johnson  asserted  the  opinion  reso- 
lutely, both  in  writmg  and  in  conversation, 
but  ai)parently  never  troubled  himself 
with  any  inferences  but  such  as  have  a  di- 
rectly practical  tendency.  lie  was  no 
"speculatist  " — a  word  which  now  strikes 
us  as  having  an  American  twang,  but 
which  was  familiar  to  the  lexicograplier. 
His  only  excursion  to  the  borders  of  such 
regions  was  in  the  very  forcible  review  of 
Soane  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the 
help  of  a  few  of  Pope's  epigrams.  John- 
son's sledge-hammer  smashes  his  flimsy 
platitudes  to  pieces  with  an  energy  too 
good  for  such  a  foe.  For  speculation, 
properly  so  called,  there  was  no  need. 
The  review,  like  Rasselas,  is  simply  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  popular  at- 
tempt to  make  things  pleasant  by  a  feeble 


dilution  of  the  most  watery  kind  of  popu- 
lar preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  re- 
marking that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  not 
alleviated  by  calling  it  "  want  of  riches," 
and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves 
want  of  necessaries.  Such  consolation, 
indeed,  came  rather  awkwardly  from  the 
elegant  country  gentleman  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience 
what  it  was  to  live  upon  fourpence-half- 
penny  a  day.  Johnson  resolutely  looks 
facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by 
their  right  names.  Men,  he  tells  us  over 
and  over  again,  are  wretched,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  denying  it.  This  doctrine  ap- 
pears in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the 
papers  which  he  meant  to  be  light  reading. 
He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy  with 
the  words  : — 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  ilie  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

In  the  Life  of  Savage  he  makes  the  com- 
mon remark  tliat  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been 
miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he 
inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more 
miserable  than  their  neighbors,  but  that 
their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous. 
His  melancholv  view  of  life  mav  have 
been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate 
constitution;  for  every  body  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the 
universe;  but  it  was  also  intensified  by 
the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful  nature 
against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time, 
which  expressed  itself  in  Pope's  aphorism, 
*'  Whatever  is,  is  right."  The  strongest 
men  of  the  time  revolted  against  that  at- 
tem[)t  to  cure  a  deep-seaterl  disease  by  a 
few  fine  speeches.  The  form  taken  by 
Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic.  *His 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to 
incline  to  Swift's  misanthro])y.  Men 
might  be  wretched,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos, 
He  was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little 
for  abstract  thought  to  share  the  scepti- 
cism of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world 
the  one  worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to  do 
one's  duty,  and  the  one  consolation  de- 
serving the  name  is  to  be  found  in  religion. 
That  Johnson's  religious  opinions  some- 
times took  the  form  of  rather  grotesque 
superstition  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. He  took  the  creed  of  his  day 
without  much  examination  of  the  evidence 
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upon  which  its  dogmas  rested ;  but  a 
writer  must  be  thouglitless  indeed  who 
was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  superfi- 
cial oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent 
spirit  and  brave  self-respect  with  which  he 
struggled  through  a  painful  life.  The  pro- 
test of  Rasselas  against  optimism  is  there- 
fore radically  different  from  tWe  protest  of 
Voltaire.  The  Frenchman  is  aiming,  with 
an  irritating  flippancy,  though  not  without 
quick  feeling,  at  popular  tlieology;  the 
Engl isli man  desires  to  impress  upon  us 
the  futility  of  all  human  enjoyments,  with 
a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our 
habitual  tone  of  thought.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  more 
forcibly  than  the  remedy.  The  book  is  ail 
the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  ap- 
palled by  the  gloomy  strength  which  sees 
so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the  world  and  re- 
jects so  unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of 
sentiment  and  philosophy.  The  melan- 
choly is  intensified  by  the  ponderous  style, 
which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a  heavy 
burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with 
what  Johnson  once  called  "  inspissated 
gloom."  Rassdas^  one  may  say,  has  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book, 
though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects  are 
serious  enough.  The  class  of  writing  to 
which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dra- 
matic picturesqueness  to  point  the  moral 
effectively.  N  ot  only  the  long-winded  sen- 
tences, but  the  slow  evolution  of  thought 
and  the  deliberation  with  which  he  works 
out  his  pictures  of  misery,  make  the  gene- 
ral effect  dull  beside  such  books  as  Cau" 
Hide  or  Gulliver's  Travels.  A  touch  of 
epigrammatic  exaggeration  is  very  much 
needed ;  and  yet  anybody  who  has  the 
courage  to  read  it  through  will  admit  that 
Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into 
those  gloomy  regions  of  imagination,  which 
we  all  visit  sometimes,  and  which  it  is  as 
Well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  Greatheart.  His  melancholy 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  feebler 
men  by  strength  of  the  conviction  that  "  it 
will  do  no  good  to  whine."  We  know 
his  view  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary school.  "  Rousseau,"  he  said,  to 
Bos  well's  astonishment,  **  is  a  very  bad 
man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for 
his  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon 
who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.     Yes,  I  should  like  to  have 


him  work  in  the  plantations."  That  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  good  Johnsonese 
prejudices  of  which  we  hear  so  much ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  John- 
son was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who  had  not  in 
any  degree  taken  the  measure  of  the  great 
moving  forces  of  his  time.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  surer  than  that  Johnson 
cared  very  little  for  the  new  gospel  of  the 
rights  of  man.  His  truly  British  con- 
tempt for  all  such  fancies  ("  for  anything 
I  see,"  he  once  said,  "  foreigners  are 
fools  ")  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics. Now,  Rousseau  and  his  like  took  a 
view  of  the  world  as  it  was  quite  as  melan- 
choly as  Johnson's.  They  inferred  that  it 
ought  to  be  turned  upside  down,  assured 
that  the  millennium  would  begin  as  soon 
as  a  few  revolutionary  dogmas  were  ac- 
cepted. All  their  remedies  appeared  to 
the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that 
cant  of  which  it  was  a  man's  first  duty  to 
clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of  life  were  far 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  caused  or  cured 
by  kings  or  demagogues.  One  of  the 
most  popular  commonplaces  of  the  day 
was  the  mischief  of  luxury.  That  we 
were  all  on  the  high  road  to  niin  on  ac- 
count of  our  wealth,  our  corrupdon,  and 
the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the 
text  of  any  number  of  political  agitators. 
The  whole  of  this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so 
much  whining  and  cant.  Luxury  did  no 
harm,  and  the  mass  of  people,  as  indeed 
was  in  one  sense  obvious  enough,  had 
only  too  little  of  it.  The  pet  "  state  of  na- 
ture" of  theorists  was  a  silly  figment.  The 
genuine  savage  was  little  better  than  an 
animal ;  and  a  savage  woman,  whose  con- 
tempt for  civilized  life  had  prompted  her 
to  escape  to  the  forest,  was  simply  a 
"  speaking  cat."  The  natural  equality  of 
mankind  was  mere  moonshine.  So  far  is 
it  from  being  true,  he  says,  that  no  two 
people  can  be  together  for  half  an  hour 
without  one  acquiring  an  evident  superi- 
ority over  the  other.  Subordination  is  an 
essential  element  of  human  happiness.  A 
Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his 
eye  modern  Whiggism  is  "  a  negation  of 
all  principles."  As  he  said  of  Priestley's 
writings,  it  unsettles  everything  and  settles 
nothing.  "  He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bot- 
tomless Whig,  as  they  all  are  now,"  was  his 
description  aj^parently  of  Burke.  Order, 
in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity ;  what  particu- 
lar form  it  may  take  matters  comparatively 
little ;  and  therefore  all  revolutionary  do^- 
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parison  with  Voltaire's  Candide,  which,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  appeared  almost 
simultaneously,  suggests  some  curious  re- 
flections. The  resemblance  between  the 
moral  of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that, 
as  Johnson  remarked,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given 
a  hint  to  the  other,  but  for  the  chronologi- 
cal difficulty.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as 
marked  as  the  likeness.  Candide  is  not 
adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Ras- 
seias  might  be  a  text-book  for  young  ladies 
studying  English  in  a  convent.  Candide^ 
whatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not 
only  to  the  ordiodox  but  to  the  reverent 
mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  viv<ici- 
ty ;  whereas  to  read  Rassclas  is  about  as 
exhilarating  as  to  wade  knee-deep  through 
a  sandy  desert.  Voltaire  and  Johnson, 
however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last  of 
the  true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well 
in  their  view  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
remedy  which  they  suggest.  The  world 
is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and  the 
optimism  which  would  deny  the  reality  of 
the  misery  is  childish.  Ilfaui  cultiver  fwtre 
mrdin  is  the  last  word  of  Candide^  and 
Johnson's  teaching,  both  here  and  else- 
where, may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
**  Work,  and  don't  whine."  It  need  not 
be  considered  here,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  quite 
plain,  what  speculative  conclusions  Vol- 
taire meant  to  draw  from  his  teaching. 
The  peculiarity  of  Johnson  is,  that  he  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion. A  dogmalic  assertion  that  the  world 
is  on  the  whole  a  scene  of  misery,  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  different  philoso- 
phies. Johnson  asserted  the  opinion  reso- 
lutely, both  in  writmg  and  in  conversation, 
but  apparently  never  troubled  himself 
with  any  inferences  but  such  as  have  a  di- 
rectly i)ractical  tendency.  He  was  no 
"  speculatist  " — a  word  which  now  strikes 
us  as  having  an  American  twang,  but 
which  was  familiar  to  the  lexicographer. 
His  only  excursion  to  the  borders  of  such 
regions  was  in  the  very  forcible  review  of 
Soane  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty  at- 
tempt to  exi)lain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the 
help  of  a  few  of  Pope's  epigrams.  John- 
son's sledge-hammer  smashes  his  flimsy 
platitudes  to  pieces  with  an  energy  too 
good  for  such  a  foe.  For  speculation, 
properly  so  called,  there  was  no  need. 
Tlie  review,  like  Rassclas^  is  simply  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  popular  at- 
tcmpt  to  make  things  pleasant  by  a  feeb\e 


dilution  of  the  most  watery  kind  of  popu- 
lar preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  re- 
marking that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  not 
alleviated  by  calling  it  "  want  of  riches," 
and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves 
want  of  necessaries.  Such  consolation, 
indeed,  came  rather  awkwardly  from  the 
elegant  country  gentleman  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience 
what  it  was  to  live  upon  fourpence-half- 
penny  a  day.  Johnson  resolutely  looks 
facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by 
their  right  names.  Men,  he  tells  us  over 
and  over  again,  are  wretched,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  denying  it.  This  doctrine  ap- 
pears in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the 
papers  which  he  meant  to  be  light  reading. 
He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy  with 
the  words  : — 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  wearv  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kincl. 

In  the  Z(/^'  o/  Sav(7j^e  he  makes  the  com- 
mon remark  that  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been 
miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he 
inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more 
miserable  than  their  neighbors,  but  that 
their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous. 
His  melancholy  view  of  life  may  have 
been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate 
constitution;  for  every  body  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the 
universe;  but  it  was  also  intensified  by 
the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful  nature 
against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time, 
which  expressed  itself  in  Pope's  aphorism, 
**  Whatever  is,  is  right."  The  strongest 
men  of  the  time  revolted  against  that  at- 
tem[)t  to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a 
few  fme  speeches.  The  form  taken  by 
Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic.  *His 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to 
incline  to  Swift's  misanthropy.  Klen 
might  be  wretched,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos. 
He  was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little 
for  abstract  thought  to  share  the  scepti- 
cism of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world 
the  one  worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to  do 
one's  duty,  and  the  one  consolation  de- 
serving the  name  is  to  be  found  in  religion. 
That  Johnson's  religious  opinions  some- 
times took  the  form  of  rather  grotesque 
superstition  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. He  took  the  creed  of  his  day 
vj\\.Vvo\it  much  examination  of  the  evidence 
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upon  which  its  dogmas  rested;  but  a 
writer  must  be  thoughtless  indeed  who 
was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  superfi- 
cial oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent 
spirit  and  brave  self-respect  with  which  he 
struggled  through  a  painful  life.  The  pro- 
test of  Rasselas  against  optimism  is  there- 
fore radically  different  from  the  protest  of 
Voltaire.  The  Frenchman  is  aiming,  with 
an  irritating  flippancy,  though  not  without 
quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology;  the 
Englishman  desires  to  impress  upon  us 
the  futility  of  all  human  enjoyments,  with 
a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our 
habitual  tone  of  thought.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  more 
forcibly  than  the  remedy.  The  book  is  ail 
the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  ap- 
palled by  the  gloomy  strength  which  sees 
so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the  world  and  re- 
jects so  unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of 
sentiment  and  philosophy.  The  melan- 
choly is  intensified  by  the  ponderous  style, 
which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a  heavy 
burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with 
what  Johnson  once  called  "  inspissated 
gloom."  Rassdas^  one  may  say,  has  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book, 
though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects  are 
serious  enough.  The  class  of  writing  to 
which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dra- 
matic picturesqueness  to  point  the  moral 
effectively.  N  ot  only  the  long-winded  sen- 
tences, but  the  slow  evolution  of  thought 
and  the  deliberation  with  which  he  works 
out  his  pictures  of  misery,  make  the  gene- 
ral effect  dull  beside  such  books  as  Can- 
ditfe  or  GuUiver's  Travels,  A  touch  of 
epigrammatic  exaggeration  is  very  much 
needed ;  and  yet  anybody  who  has  the 
courage  to  read  it  through  will  admit  that 
Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into 
those  gloomy  regions  of  imagination,  which 
we  all  visit  sometimes,  and  which  it  is  as 
well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  Greatheart.  His  melancholy 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  feebler 
men  by  strength  of  the  conviction  that  "it 
will  do  no  good  to  whine."  We  know 
his  view  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary school.  "  Rousseau,"  he  said,  to 
Bosweirs  astonishment,  **  is  a  very  bad 
man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for 
his  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon 
who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.     Yes,  I  should  like  to  have 


him  work  in  the  plantations.''  That  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  good  Johnsonese 
prejudices  of  which  we  hear  so  much ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  John- 
son was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who  had  not  in 
any  degree  taken  the  measure  of  the  great 
moving  forces  of  his  time.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  surer  than  that  Johnson 
cared  very  little  for  the  new  gospel  of  the 
rights  of  man.  His  truly  British  con- 
tempt for  all  such  fancies  ("  for  anything 
I  see,"  he  once  said,  "  foreigners  are 
fools  ")  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics. Now,  Rousseau  and  his  like  took  a 
view  of  the  world  as  it  was  quite  as  melan- 
choly as  Johnson's.  They  inferred  that  it 
ought  to  be  turned  upside  down,  assured 
that  the  millennium  would  begin  as  soon 
as  a  few  revolutionary  dogmas  were  ac- 
cepted. All  their  remedies  appeared  to 
the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that 
cant  of  which  it  was  a  man*s  first  duty  to 
clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of  life  were  far 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  caused  or  cured 
by  kings  or  demagogues.  One  of  the 
most  popular  commonplaces  of  the  day 
was  the  mischief  of  luxury.  That  we 
were  all  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  on  ac- 
count of  our  wealth,  our  corruption,  and 
the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the 
text  of  any  number  of  political  agitators. 
The  whole  of  this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so 
much  whining  and  cant.  Luxury  did  no 
harm,  and  the  mass  of  people,  as  indeed 
was  in  one  sense  obvious  enough,  had 
only  too  little  of  it.  The  pet  "  state  of  na- 
ture" of  theorists  was  a  silly  figment.  The 
genuine  savage  was  little  better  than  an 
animal ;  and  a  savage  woman,  whose  con- 
tempt for  civilized  life  had  prompted  her 
to  escape  to  the  forest,  was  simply  a 
"  speaking  cat."  The  natural  equality  of 
mankind  was  mere  moonshine.  So  far  is 
it  from  being  true,  he  says,  that  no  two 
people  can  be  together  for  half  an  hour 
without  one  acquiring  an  evident  superi- 
ority over  the  other.  Subordination  is  an 
essential  element  of  human  happiness.  A 
Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his 
eye  modern  Whiggism  is  "  a  negation  of 
all  principles."  As  he  said  of  Priestley's 
writings,  it  unsettles  everything  and  settles 
nothing.  "  He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bot- 
tomless Whig,  as  they  all  are  now,"  was  his 
description  apparently  of  Burke.  Order, 
in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity ;  what  particu- 
lar form  it  may  take  mattet^  Q.orcw^'^'aSQc*^ 
V\ll\e  •,  axid  \\v^x^Vo\^  ^^^N^>aXNa^'KX'^  ^^^^ 
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mas  were  chimerical  as  an  attack  upon 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  life,  and  mis- 
chievous so  far  as  productive  of  useless 
discontent.  We  need  not  ask  what  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood  there  may  be 
in  these  principles.  Of  course,  a  Radical, 
or  even  a  respectable  Whig,  like  Macaulay, 
who  believed  in  the  magical  efficacy  of 
the  British  Constitution,  might  shriek  or 
laugh  at  such  doctrine.  Johnson's  politi- 
cal pamphlets,  besides  the  defjcts  natural 
to  a  writer  who  was  only  a  politician  by 
accident,  advocate  the  most  retrograde 
doctrines.  Nobody  at  the  present  day 
thinks  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  admira- 
ble or  justifiable  measure ;  or  would  ap- 
prove of  telling  the  Americans  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  their  long 
exemption  instead  of  indignant  at  the  im- 
position. "  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the 
plough ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox  " — was 
not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly 
wrong;  and  if  every  body  who  is  utterly 
wrong  in  a  political  controversy  deserves 
unmixed  contempt,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  for  him.*  We  miglit  indeed  argue  that 
Johnson  was  in  some  ways  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  of  enlightened  people.  His  ha- 
tred of  the  Americans  was  complicated  by 
his  hatred  of  slave-owners.  He  anticipat- 
ed Lincoln  in  proposing  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  as  a  military  measure.  His 
uniform  hatred  for  the  slave-trade  scandal- 
ised poor  Boswell,  who  held  tliat  its  abo- 
lition would  be  ecjuivalent  to  "  shutting  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  His  lan- 
guage about  the  blundering  tyranny  of  tlie 
English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy  Mr. 
Froude,  though  he  would  hardly  have  lov- 
ed a  Home  Ruler.  He  denounces- the 
frequency  of  capital  punishment  and  the 
harshness  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and 
he  invokes  a  compassionate  treatment  of 
the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as  warmly  as 
the  more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His 
conservatism  may  be  at  limes  obtuse,  but 
it  is  never  of  the  cynical  variety.  He 
hates  cruelty  and  injustice  as  righteously 
as  he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson's 
contempt  for  mouthing  agitators  of  the 
Wilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one  which 
may  be  shared  by  most  thinkers  who 
would  not  accept  his  i)rinciples.  There  is 
a  vigorous  passage  in  the  False  Alarm 
which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots  of 
the  day.  He  describes  the  mode  in  which 
l)etitions  are  generally  got  up.  They  arc 
sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the  people 


flock  to  see  what  is  to  be  sent  to  the  king. 
"  One  man  signs  because  he  hates  the  Pa- 
pists ;  another  because  he  has  vowed  de- 
struction to  the  turnpikes  ;  one  because  it 
will  vex  the  parson ;  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because 
he  is  rich ;  another  because  he  is  poor ; 
one  to  show  he  is  not  afraid,  and  anotlier  to 
show  that  he  can  write."  The  people,  he 
thinks,  are  as  well  off  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  under  any  form  of  government ;  and 
grievances  about  general  warrants  or  the 
rights  of  juries  in  libel  cases  are  not 
really  felt  so  long  as  they  have  enough  to 
eat  and  drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we 
may  probably  say,  was  less  in  the  con- 
tempt for  a  very  shallow  agitation  than  in 
the  want  of  perception  that  deeper  causes  of 
discontent  were  accumulating  in  the  back- 
ground. Wilkes  in  himself  was  a  worth - 
loss  demagogue ;  but  Wilkes  was  the  straw 
carried  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolutionary 
sentiment,  to  which  Johnson  was  entirely 
blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
political  i)hilosophy,  the  value  of  these 
solid  sturdy  {)rejudices  is  undeniable.  To 
the  fact  that  Johnson  was  the  tyi)ical  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen 
we  owe  it  that  the  Society  of  Rights  did 
not  develop  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  'I'he 
fine  phrases  on  which  Frenchmen  became 
intoxicated  never  turned  the  heads  of  men 
impervious  to  abstract  theories  and  inca- 
])able  of  dropping  substances  for  shadows. 
There  are  evils  in  each  temperament ;  but 
it  is  as  well  that  some  men  shouKl  carry 
into  politics  that  rooted  contempt  for 
whining  which  lay  so  deep  in  Johnson's 
nature.  He  scorned  the  sickliness  of 
the  Rousseau  school  as,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  he  scorned  valetu- 
dinarianism whether  of  the  bodily  or  the 
spiritual  order.  He  saw  evil  enough  in  the 
world  to  be  heartily,  at  times  too  roughly, 
impatient  of  all  fine  ladies  who  made  a 
luxury  of  grief  or  of  demagogues  who 
shrieked  about  theoretical  grievances  which 
did  not  sensibly  affect  the  happiness  of 
one  man  in  a  thousand.  The  lady  would 
not  have  time  to  nurse  her  sorrows  if  she 
had  been  a  washerwoman ;  the  grievan- 
ces with  which  the  demagogues  yelled 
themselves  hoarse  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast 
majority  condemned  to  kee))  starvation  at 
bay  by  unceasing  labor.  His  incapacity 
for  speculation  makes  his  pamphlets  worth- 
less beside  Burke's  philosophical  discours- 
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es ;  but  the  treatment,  if  wrong  and  de- 
fective on  the  theoretical  side,  is  never 
contemptible.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
judges  by  his  intuitive  aversions.  He  re- 
jects too  hastily  whatever  seems  insipid  or 
ill-flavored  to  his  spiritual  appetite.  Like 
all  the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of  man- 
kind, he  condemns  as  mere  moonshine 
what  may  be  really  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
a  new  daylight.  But  then  his  intuitions 
are  noble,  and  his  fundamental  belief  is 
the  vital  importance  of  order,  of  religion, 
and  of  morality,  coupled  with  a  profound 
conviction,  surely  not  erroneous,  that  the 
chief  sources  of  human  suffering  lie  far 
deeper  than  any  of  the  remedies  proposed 
by  constitution-mongers  and  fluent  theo- 
rists. The  literary  version  of  these  preju- 
dices, or  principles,  is  given  most  explicitly 
in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets — the  book  which 
is  now  die  most  readable  of  Johnson's  per- 
formances, and  which  most  frequently  re- 
calls his  conversational  style.  Indeed,  it 
is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  and  but 
for  one  or  two  defects  might  enjoy  a  much 
more  decided  vitality.  It  is  full  of  shrewd 
sense  and  righteous  as  well  as  keen  esti- 
mates of  men  and  things.  The  Life  of 
Sava<^c^  written  in  earlier  times,  is  the  best 
existing  portrait  of  that  large  class  of  au- 
thors who,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  "  hung 
loose  upon  society "  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges.  The  lives  of  Pope,  Dry  den,  and 
others  have  scarcely  been  superseded, 
though  much  fuller  information  has  since 
come  to  light ;  and  they  are  all  well  worth 
reading.  But  the  criticism,  like  the  poli- 
tics, is  woefully  out  of  date.  Johnson's  di- 
vision between  the  shams  and  the  realities 
deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases,  but  in 
both  cases  he  puts  many  things  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dividing  line.  His 
hearty  contempt  for  sham  i)astorals  and 
sham  love-poetry  will  be  probably  shared 
by  modem  readers.  "  Who  will  hear  of 
sheep  and  goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and 
purling  rivulets  through  five  acts  ?  Such 
scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  lit- 
erature, and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life ; 
but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away 
as  men  grow  wise  and  nations  grow  learn- 
ed." But  elsev.here  he  blunders  into  ter- 
rible misapprehensions.  Where  he  errs  by 
simply  repeating  the  accepted  rules  of  the 
Pope  school,  he  for  once  talks  mere  sec- 
ond-hand nonsense.  But  his  independent 
judgments  are  interesting  even  when  erro- 
neous.    His  unlucky  assault  upon  Lycidas^ 


already  noticed,  is  generally  dismissed 
with  a  pitying  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  Among  the  flocks  and  copses  and  flow- 
ers appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and 
Phoebus,  Neptune  and  i^tlolus,  with  a  long 
train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a 
college  easily  supijlies.  Nothing  can  less 
display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  inven- 
tion, than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost 
his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his 
flocks  alone;  how  one  god  asks  another 
god  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how 
neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves 
can  excite  no  sympathy,  he  who  thus 
praises  will  confer  no  honor.'* 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has  his 
answer  ready  ;  he  can  discourse  about  the 
aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  Retmissance  pe- 
riod, and  explain  the  necessity  of  placing 
oneself  at  a  writer's  point  of  view,  and  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  will 
add,  perhaps,  that  Lyeidas  is  a  test  of  po- 
etical feeling,  and  that  he  who  does  not 
appreciate  its  exquisite  melody  has  no 
music  in  his  soul.  The  same  writer  who  will 
tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless  with  perfect 
truth,  would  probably  have  adopted  Pope 
or  Johnson's  theory  with  equal  confidence 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  last  century.  L^ycidas 
repelled  Johnson  by  incongruities,  which 
from  his  point  of  view  were  certainly  of- 
fensive. Most  modern  readers,  1  will  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  feel  the  same  annoyances, 
though  they  have  not  the  courage  to  avow 
them  freely.  If  poetry  is  to  be  judged  ex- 
clusively by  the  simplicity  and  force  with 
which  it  expresses  sincere  emotion,  Lyci- 
das would  hardly  convince  us  of  Milton's 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  King, 
and  must  be  condemned  accordingly.  To 
the  purely  pictorial  or  musical  effects  of  a 
poem  Johnson  was  nearly  blind  ;  but  that 
need  not  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  love  for  the  poetry  which  came 
within  the  range  of  his  own  sympathies. 
Every  critic  is  in  effect  criticising  himself 
as  weH  as  his  author;  and  I  confess  that 
to  my  mind  an  obviously  sincere  record  of 
impressions,  however  one-sitled  they  may 
be,  is  infinitely  refreshing,  as  revealing  at 
least  the  honesty  of  the  writer.  The  or- 
dinary run  of  criticism  generally  implies 
nothing  but  the  extreme  desire  of  the  au- 
thor to  show  that  he  is  open  to  the  very 
last  new  literary  fashion.  I  should  wel- 
come a  good  assault  upon  Shakspeare 
which  was  not  prompted  by  a  love  of  sin- 
gularity ;  and  there  are  half-a-dozen  popu- 
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lar  idols — I  have  not  the  courage  to  name 
them — upon  whom  I  could  witness  a  gen- 
uine attack  with  entire  equanimity,  not  to 
say  some  complacency.  If  Johnson's 
blunder  in  this  case  implied  sheer  stupidity, 
one  can  only  say  that  honest  stupidity  is  a 
much  better  thing  than  clever  insincerity 
or  fluent  repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas. 
But,  in  fact,  this  dislike  of  LycUas,  and  a 
good  many  instances  of  critical  incapacity 
might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misapplication 
of  a  very  sound  principle.  The  hatred  of 
cant  and  humbug  and  affectation  of  all 
vanity  is  a  most  salutary  ingredient  even 
in  poetical  criticism.  Johnson,  with  his 
natural  ignorance  of  that  historical  method, 
the  exaltation  of  which  threatens  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  contemporary  cant, 
made  the  pardonable  blunder  of  supposing 
that  what  would  have  been  gross  affecta- 
tion in  Gray  must  have  been  affectation 
in  Milton.  His  car  had  been  too  much 
corrupted  by  the  contemporary  school  to 
enable  him  to  recognize  beauties  which 
would  even  have  shone  through  some 
conscious  affectation.  He  had  the  rare 
courage — for,  even  then,  Milton  was  one 
of  the  tabooed  poets — to  say  what  he 
thought  as  forcibly  as  he  could  say  it ;  and 
he  has  suffered  the  natural  punishment  of 
plain  speaking.  It  must,  of  course,  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  book  embodying  such  princi- 
ples is  doomed  to  become  more  or  less  ob- 
solete, like  his  political  pamphlets.  And 
yet,  as  significant  of  the  writer's  o\yn  cha- 
racter, as  containing  many  i)assages  of 
sound  judgment,  expressed  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, it  is  still,  though  not  a  great  book, 
really  impressive  within  the  limits  of  its 
capacity. 

After  this  imperfect  survey  of  Johnson's 
writings,  it  only  remains  to  be  noticed 
that  all  the  most  prominent  peculiarities 
are  the  very  same  which  give  interest  to 
his  spoken  utterances.  The  doctrine  is 
the  same,  though  the  preacher's  manner 
has  changed.  His  melancholy  is  not  so 
heavy-eyed  and  depressing  in  his  talk,  for 
we  catch  him  at  moments  of  excitement ; 
but  it  is  there,  and  sometimes  bursts  out 
emphatically  and  unexpectedly.  The 
prospect  of  death  often  clouds  his  mind, 
and  he  bursts  into  tears  when  he  thinks  of 
his  past  sufferings.  His  sacred  love  of  truth 
and  uncompromising  hatred  of  cant  in  all 
its  innumerable  transmutations,  prompts 
half  his  most  characteristic  sayings.  His 
queer  prejudices  take  a  humorous  form 


and  give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conversa- 
tion. His  contempt  for  abstract  specula- 
tion comes  out  when  he  vanquishes 
Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  hut  by  *'  striking 
his  foot  with  mighty  force  against  a  large 
stone."  His  arguments,  indeed,  never 
seem  to  have  owed  much  to  what  is  gen- 
erally meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely  waits 
till  his  pistol  misses  fire  to  knock  you 
down  with  the  butt-end.  The  merit  of 
his  best  sayings  is  not  that  they  compress 
an  argument  into  a  phrase,  but  that  they 
are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment In  other  words,  they  are  always 
humorous  rather  than  witty.  He  holds 
his  own  belief  with  so  vigorous  a  grasp 
that  all  argumentative  devices  for  loosen- 
ing it  seem  to  be  thrown  away.  As  Bos- 
well  says,  he  is  through  your  body  in  an 
instant  without  any  preliminary  parade: 
he  gives  a  deadly  lunge,  but  cares  little  for 
skill  of  fence.  "We  know  we  are 
free  and  there's  an  end  of  it,"  is  his  cha- 
racteristic summary  of  a  perplexed  bit  of 
metaphysics;  and  he  would  evidently 
have  no  patience  to  wander  through  the 
labyrinths  in  which  men  like  Jonathan 
Edwards  delighted  to  j)erplex  themselves. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  fuller 
report  of  one  of  those  conversations  in 
which  Ijurke  "  wound  into  a  subject  like 
a  serpent,"  and  contrast  his  method  with 
Johnson's  downright  hitting.  Boswell 
had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will, 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  such  a 
**  wit  combat." 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself 
most  forcibly  in  speech  is  intelligible 
enough.  Conversation  was  to  him  not 
merely  a  contest,  but  a  means  of  escape 
from  himself  "I  may  be  cracking  my 
joke,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "  and  cursing 
the  sun  :  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  !  " 
The  phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it 
was  ajiparently  his  settled  conviction  that 
the  only  remedy  for  melancholy,  except 
indeed  the  religious  remedy,  was  in  hard 
work  or  in  the  rapture  of  conversational 
strife.  His  little  circle  of  friends  called 
forth  his  huMior  as  the  House  of  Commons 
excited  Chatham's  eloquence;  and  both 
of  them  were  inclined  to  mouth  too 
much  when  deprived  of  the  necessary 
stimulus.  Chatham's  set  speeches  were 
as  pompous  as  Johnson's  deliberate  writ- 
ing. They  resemble  the  chemical  bodies 
which  acquire  entirely  new  properties 
when  raised  beyond  a  certain   degree   of 
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temperature.  Indeed,  we  frequently  meet 
touches  of  the  conversational  Johnson  in 
his  controversial  writing.  Taxation  no 
Tyranny  is  at  moments  almost  as  pithy  as 
Swift,  though  the  style  is  never  so  simple. 
The  celebrated  Letter  to  Chesterfield,  and 
the  letter  in  wliich  he  tells  MacPherson 
that  he  will  not  be  "  deterred  from  detect- 
ing what  he  thinks  a  cheat  by  the  mena- 
ces of  a  ruffian,"  are  as  good  specimens  of 
the  smashing  repartee  as  anything  in  Bos- 
welVs  reports.  Nor,  indeed,  does  his  pom- 
posity sink  to  mere  verbiage  so  often  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  translate  his  ponderous  phrases 
into  simple  words  without  losing  some  of 
their  meaning.  The  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences is  compact,  though  they  are  too 
elaborately  balanced  and  stuffed  with 
superfluous  antitheses.  The  language 
might  be  simpler,  but  it  is  not  a  mere 
sham  aggregation  of  words.  His  written 
style,  however  faulty  in  other  respects,  is 
neither  slipshod  nor  ambiguous,  and  pas- 
ses into  his  conversational  style  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees.  The  radical  identity  is 
intelligible,  though  the  superficial  context 
is  certainly  curious.  We  may  perhaps  say 
that  his  century,  unfavorable  to  him  as  a 
writer,  gave  just  what  he  required  for  talk- 
ing. If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  art  of 
conversation  is  disappearing,  it  is  because 
society  has  become  too  large  and  diffuse. 
The  good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  good  ar- 
tist of  every  kind,  depends  upon  the  tacit 
cooperation  of  the  social  medium.  The 
chorus,  as,  indeed,  Johnson  has  shown 
very  well  in  one  of  the  Ramblers^  is  quite 
as  essential  as  the  main  performer.  No- 
body talks  well  in  London,  because  every 
body  has  constantly  to  meet  a  fresh  set  of 
interlocutors,  and  is  as  much  put  out  as  a 
musician  who  has  to  be  always  learning  a 
new  instrument.  A  literrrv  dictator  has 
ceased  to  be  a  possibility,  so  far  as  direct 
personal  influence  is  concerned.  In  the 
club  Johnson  knew  how  every  blow 
would  tell,  and  in  the  rapid  thrust  and 
parry  dropped  the  heavy  style  which  muf- 
fled his  utterances  in  print.  lie  had  to 
deal  with  concrete  illustrations,  instead  of 
expanding  into  platitudinous  generalities. 
The  obsolete  theories   which  impair  the 


value  of  his  criticism  and  his  politics,  be- 
come amusing  in  the  form  of  pithy  say- 
ings, though  they  weary  us  when  asserted 
in  new  expositions.  His  greatest  literary 
effort,  the  Dictionary^  has  of  necessity  be- 
come antiquated  in  use,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  vigor  indicated,  can  hard- 
ly be  commended  for  popular  reading. 
And  thus,  but  for  the  inimitable  Boswell, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  would 
probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  obli- 
vion. A  few  good  sayings  would  have 
been  preserved  by  Mrs.  Thrale  and  others, 
or  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  doubtless  assigned  in  process  of  time 
to  Sydney  Smith  and  other  conversational 
celebrities.  A  few  couplets  from  the  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes  would  not  yet  have 
been  submerged,  and  curious  readers 
would  have  recognised  the  power  of  Ras- 
selaSy  and  been  delighted  with  soiAe 
shrewd  touches  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ibets, 
But  with  all  desire  to  magnify  critical  in- 
sight, it  must  be  admitted  that  that  man 
would  have  shown  singular  penetration, 
and  been  regarded  as  an  eccentric  com- 
mentator, who  had  divined  the  humor 
and  the  fen'or  of  mind  which  lay  hid  in 
the  remains  of  the  huge  lexicographer. 
And  yet  when  we  have  once  recognised 
his  power,  we  can  see  it  everywhere  indi- 
cated in  his  writings,  though  by  an  unfor- 
tunate fatality  the  style  or  the  substance 
was  always  so  deeply  aflected  by  the 
faults  of  the  time,  that  the  product  is  nev- 
er thoroughly  sound.  His  tenacious 'con- 
servatism caused  him  to  cling  to  decaying 
materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better, 
and  he  has  suffered  the  natural  penalty. 
He  was  a  great  force  wasted,  so  far  as  lit- 
erature was  concerned,  because  the  fash- 
ionable costume  of  the  day  hampered  the 
free  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  because 
the  only  creeds  to  which  he  could  attach 
himself  were  in  the  phase  of  decline  and 
inanition.  A  century  earlier  or  later  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  expressing  him- 
self through  books  as  well  as  through  his 
talk  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  choose 
the  time  of  our  birth,  and  some  very  awk- 
ward consequences  follow. — Comhill  Ma^ 
gazine. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Bklt,  a  young  English- 
man, skilled  as  a  geologist  and  a  zealous 
amateur  in  natural  history,  proceeded  in 
1868  to  Nicaragua  as  an  employe  in  con- 
nection with  a  gold-mining  concern  in 
that  part  of  Central  America.  On  re- 
turning home,  he  has  written  a  work 
partly  descriptive  of  the  country,  but 
chiefly  to  tell  us  about  the  amazing  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  animal  life  which  he 
discovered  in  his  explorations.  Some 
men  placed  in  his  onerous  position  would 
have  taken  little  heed  of  anything  be- 
yond their  professional  sphere.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  api)ear  to  have 
lost  an  opportunity  of  ac(piiring  useful 
information  and  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  science — a  good  example  to  be 
followed  in  the  circumstances. 

In  The  Niitura/isf  in  A^icania^ua,  as  his 
book  is  named,  little  is  said  of  political 
affairs,  and  wc  can  just  gather  that 
everything  in  that  respect  is  in  as  rudi- 
mentary and  hopeless  a  condition  as  is 
customary  in  dominions  settled  and  mis- 
managed by  Spaniards.  For  the  coun- 
try, nature  has  done  much — lavished  on 
it  the  linest  of  climates,  clothed  it  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  given  it  a  boun- 
teous fertility.  Man  has  done  nothing. 
Indolence  and  incapacity  reign  over  all. 
Landing  in  February  at  Greytown,  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country,  Mr.  Belt 
found  himself  on  a  level  shore,  with  a 
back-ground  of  scrub  and  forest  inter- 
spersed with  lagoons  and  pools,  less  ma- 
larious than  might  be  expected,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blowing  of  the  trade- 
winds.  In  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan 
river  he  observed  alligators  hovering 
about  for  a  prey.  On  walking  into  the 
swampy  forest,  the  eye  is  dazzled  with 
the  number  of  parrots,  toucans,  and  ta- 
nagers,  also  no  end  of  beautiful  insects, 
including  striped  and  spotted  butterflies, 
and  hairy  beetles  of  different  colors.  As 
insectivorous  birds  abstain  from  touching 
hairy  caterpillars,  nature  has  covered  the 
beetles  with  hairs,  so  that  they  may  be 
similarly  saved  from  their  winged  ene- 
mies. C'oncealing  their  antennae  at  their 
sides,  for  sake  of  protection,  these  bee- 
tles are  described  as  imitative  caterpil- 
lars.    In  this,  we  are  reminded  of  diffe- 


rent species  of  insects  that  arc  protected 
by  their  resemblance  to  leaves,  twigs, 
and  flowers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  lies  the 
great  lake  of  Nicaragua,  extending  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  a 
breadth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  This 
inland  sea,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  an 
outlet  eastward  by  a  river,  which  parts 
into  two  branches,  one  of  them  the  Co- 
lorado, the  other  the  San  Juan.  It  was 
up  the  latter  branch  that  our  author  pro- 
ceeded by  a  monthly  mail-boat  to  Chon- 
tales,  the  place  of  hi.;  destination.  The 
boat  was  simi)ly  an  oj)en  canoe,  hollowed 
out  of  a  log  of  ccdar-trce,  and  had  for 
crew  several  negroes,  who  propelled  it 
with  their  oars.  The  voyage  could  not 
be  called  very  agreeable  ;  for  the  passen- 
gers had  to  sit  in  the  boat  night  and  day, 
covered,  in  the  case  of  rain,  by  an  um- 
brella and  tarpaulin,  but  not  so  easily 
sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes. 
Every  morning,  there  was  a  short  relaxa- 
tion. The  canoe  pulled  ashore  for 
breakfast,  which  w\as  prepared  by  one  of 
the  negroes  from  a  store  of  provisions ; 
the  repast  being  followed  by  a  stroll  in 
the  shade  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by 
palms,  tree-ferns,  and  other  tropical' 
plants.  After  passing  the  point  where 
the  Colorado  branched  off,  the  country' 
became  more  picturesque,  the  forests 
were  grander,  and  the  insects  more  nu- 
merous. 

Lounging  about  at  the  periods  of 
landing,  opportunities  were  ofl*ered  for 
studying  the  marvels  of  insect  life.  Two 
kinds  of  ants  were  ««pecially  interesting  : 
the  Ecitons  or  foraging  ants,  which  live 
wholly  on  insects  or  other  ])rey  ;  and  the 
leaf-eating,  or  vegetable  feeding  ants. 
The  former  of  these  hunt  about  every- 
where, search  everv  cranny  in  the 
bark  of  trees  for  cockroaches,  spiders,  or 
any  other  animal  they  can  attack,  wrench 
in  pieces,  and  carry  off  piecemeal  to  be 
devoured.  Marching  in  armies  three  or 
four  yards  wide,  they  are  the  terror  of 
grasshoppers  and  spiders,  which  in  vain 
seek  refuge  in  the  trees.  T'he  ants  climb 
up  in  pursuit ;  every  twig  is  examined ; 
and  dropping  in  terror  from  the  branch- 
es, the  poor  refugees  fall  to  the  ground 
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into  the  midst  of  the  devouring  host.  The 
spiders  attempt  to  save  themselves  by 
spinning  a  fine  thread,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  may  suspend  themselves  in 
mid-air,  swinging  between  foes  above 
and  below.  In  the  armies  of  these  Eci- 
tons,  there  is  a  division  of  labor.  Some 
of  the  larger  size  act  as  ofHcers  of  compa- 
nies, and  by  movements  of  their  antennas 
direct  the  line  of  march  ;  others  act  as 
scouts  or  explorers  ;  and  a  third  class,  in 
the  capacity  of  laborers,  dismember  the 
bodies  of  the  victims,  and  drag  them 
away  for  food.  Tliese,  like  some  other 
ants,  follow  their  scouts  more  by  scent 
than  by  sight.  Led  on  by  commanders, 
their  armies  are  numbered  by  millions, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the 
vigor  with  which  they  carry  out  their  ex- 
peditions. For  intelligence,  Mr.  Belt 
places  them  at  the  head  of  the  Articula- 
ta.  Their  cerebral  ganglia  are  more 
developed  than  in  other  insects.  Some 
instances  are  given  of  their  ingenuity. 
On  one  occasion,  a  column  on  the  march 
having  come  to  a  small  rivulet  to  be 
crossed,  they  contrived  by  holding  one  to 
the  other  to  form  a  bridge,  three  ants  in 
breadth,  over  which  they  all  got  in  safe- 
ty. Their  discipline  in  obeying  orders  is 
spoken  of  as  remarkable. 

At  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Greytown,  the  canoe  reached  San 
Carlo.s,  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
The  height  of  the  lake  is  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the 
mean  sea-level,  and  as  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is 
only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet,  it  would  be  i)ossible  to  construct  a 
water-communication  for  ships  between 
the  two  oceans.  T>y  taking  advantage  of 
the  lake  midway,  a  navigable  channel 
with  few  locks  might  no  doubt  be  effect- 
ed. The  author  before  us,  however, 
points  out  some  difficulties.  The  ten- 
dency in  the  connecting  rivers  to  silt  up 
is  a  serious  objection,  and  so  is  the  di- 
vided naticmality  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  In  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, these  obstructions  would  disap- 
pear. At  present,  any  native  enterprise 
to  carry  out  such  an  undertaking  is  alto- 
gether hopeless. 

Reaching  the  lake,  there  was  still  a 
voyage  of  sixty  miles,  and  then  ensued  a 
land-journey  over  hills  amidst  Indians 


whose  primitive  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  Maize  grown  on 
the  plains  is  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  the  method  of  preparing  cakes  of 
it,  called  tortillas^  having  undergone  no 
change.  The  forests  resemble  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  P'rom  nearly 
every  bough  in  the  great  towering  trees, 
hangs  a  natural  network  of  cables,  which, 
intertwining,  send  down  roots,  that  are 
cut  by  the  natives,  and  form  their  only 
cordage.  The  trees,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  exhibit  large  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers in  immense  profusion,  which  there  is 
no  winter  to  diminish.  The  timber  is 
magnificent. 

At  a  village  adjoining  the  mines  to 
which  the  author  was  bent,  he  .settled 
down  in  a  house  with  a  veranda,  not  un- 
like a  Swiss  chalet.  Connected  with  it 
was  a  garden  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  these  were  liable  to  the  ravages  of  so 
many  insects  that  the  valuable  produce 
came  to  little.  The  chief  depredators 
were  the  leaf-eating  ants  ((Ecodoma), 
which,  streaming  from  the  forests,  laid 
bare  and  ragged  every  plant  suitable  to 
their  appetite.  For  convenience,  they 
came  along  *  ant-paths,'  empty-handed, 
carrying  away,  in  their  return  journey, 
the  leaves  in  their  mouths  which  they 
had  industriously  stripped  from  the  rose- 
trees  and  cabbapjes.  As  anv  ordinary 
method  of  obstructing  these  depredations 
would  have  been  useless,  Mr.  Belt  fell 
upon  what  promised  a  wholesale  rid- 
dance. Tracing  the  ants  to  a  mound  full 
of  excavations  used  as  their  habitation, 
he  poured  in  a  quantity  of  carbolic  acid 
mixed  with  water,  which  flooding  the 
burrows  to  the  lowest  level,  produced  a 
wide-spread  destruction.  Those  ants 
which  were  not  suffocated,  rushed  out  in 
a  state  of  extreme  perplexity.  After  a 
consultation  with  outside  marauders, 
working-parties  were  organised  to  carry 
away  food  from  the  stores  to  a  new  es- 
tablishment which  was  forthwith  formed^ 
In  performing  this  duty,  the  ants  had  to 
descend  a  steep  sloping  bank.  Here, 
their  ingenuity  in  saving  labor  was  de- 
monstrated. When  they  came  to  the  toj) 
of  the  bank,  they  rolled  down  their  bur- 
dens, which,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  were 
immediately  carried  off  by  fresh  relays  of 
workers.  • 

In  the  course  of  the  mining  excava- 
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parison  with  Voltaire's  Candide,  which,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  appeared  ahiiost 
simultaneously,  suggests  some  curious  re- 
flections. The  resemblance  between  the 
moral  of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that, 
as  Johnson  remarked,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given 
a  hint  to  the  other,  but  for  the  chronologi- 
cal difficulty.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as 
marked  as  the  likeness.  Candide  is  not 
adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Ras- 
selas  might  be  a  text-book  for  young  ladies 
studying  English  in  a  convent.  Candide^ 
whatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not 
only  to  the  orthodox  but  to  the  reverent 
mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivaci- 
ty ;  whereas  to  read  Rasselas  is  about  as 
exhilarating  as  to  wade  knee-deep  through 
a  sandy  desert.  Voltaire  and  Johnson, 
however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last  of 
the  true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well 
in  their  view  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
remedy  which  they  suggest.  The  world 
is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and  the 
optimism  whicii  would  deny  the  reality  of 
the  misery  is  childish.  Ilfaiit  citltivrr  noire 
mrdin  is  tiie  last  word  of  Candide^  and 
Johnson's  teaching,  both  here  and  else- 
where, may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
"  Work,  and  don't  whine."  It  need  not 
be  considered  here,  nor,  i)erhaps,  is  it  quite 
plain,  what  speculative  conclusions  Vol- 
taire meant  to  draw  from  his  teaching. 
The  peculiarity  of  Jolmson  is,  that  he  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion. A  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  world 
is  on  the  wiiole  a  s(\ne  of  misery,  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  different  philoso- 
phies. Johnson  asserted  the  opinion  reso- 
lutely, both  in  writuig  and  in  conversation, 
but  apparently  never  troubled  himself 
with  any  inferences  but  such  as  have  a  di- 
rectly practical  tendency.  He  was  no 
"  speculatist  " — a  word  which  now  strikes 
us  as  having  an  American  twang,  but 
whicli  was  familiar  to  the  lexicographer. 
His  only  exc  ursion  to  the  borders  of  such 
regions  was  in  the  very  forcible  review  of 
Soane  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the 
help  of  a  few  of  Pope's  epigrams.  John- 
son's sledge-hammer  smashes  his  flimsy 
platitudes  to  pieces  with  an  energy  too 
good  for  such  a  foe.  For  speculation, 
properly  so  called,  there  was  no  need. 
The  review,  like  Rasselas,  is  simply  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  popular  at- 
tempt to  make  things  pleasant  by  a  feeble 


dilution  of  the  most  watery  kind  of  popu- 
lar preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  re- 
marking that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  not 
alleviated  by  calling  it  "  want  of  riches," 
and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves 
want  of  necessaries.  Such  consolation, 
indeed,  came  rather  awkwardly  from  the 
elegant  country  gentleman  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience 
what  it  was  to  live  upon  fourpence-half- 
penny  a  day.  Johnson  resolutely  looks 
facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by 
their  right  names.  Men,  he  tells  us  over 
and  over  again,  are  wretched,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  denying  it.  This  doctrine  ap- 
pears in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the 
papers  which  he  meant  to  be  light  reading. 
He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy  with 
the  words  : — 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

In  the  Life  of  Savaji^e  he  makes  the  com- 
mon remark  tliat  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been 
miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he 
inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more 
miserable  than  their  neighbors,  but  that 
their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous. 
His  melancholy  view  of  life  may  have 
been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate 
constitution;  for  every  body  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the 
universe ;  but  it  was  also  intensified  by 
the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful  nature 
against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time, 
which  expressed  itself  in  Po|)e's  aphorism, 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right."  The  strongest 
men  of  the  time  revolted  against  that  at- 
tempt to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a 
few  fme  speeches.  The  form  taken  by 
Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic.  *His 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to 
incline  to  Swift's  misanthropy.  Men 
might  be  wretche<l,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos. 
He  was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little 
for  abstract  thought  to  share  the  scepti- 
cism of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world 
the  one  worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to  do 
one's  duty,  and  the  one  consolation  de- 
serving the  name  is  to  be  found  in  religion. 
That  Johnson's  religious  opinions  some- 
times took  the  form  of  rather  grotesque 
superstition  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. He  took  the  creed  of  his  day 
without  much  examination  of  the  evidence 
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upon  which  its  dogmas  rested;  but  a 
writer  must  be  thoughtless  indeed  who 
was  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  superfi- 
cial oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent 
spirit  and  brave  self-respect  with  which  he 
struggled  through  a  painful  life.  The  pro- 
test of  Rasselas  against  optimism  is  there- 
fore radically  different  from  the  protest  of 
Voltaire.  The  Frenchman  is  aiming,  with 
an  irritating  flippancy,  though  not  without 
quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology ;  the 
Englishman  desires  to  impress  upon  us 
the  futility  of  all  human  enjoyments,  with 
a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our 
habitual  tone  of  thought.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  more 
forcibly  than  the  remedy.  The  book  is  ail 
the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  ap- 
palled by  the  gloomy  strength  which  sees 
so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the  world  and  re- 
jects so  unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of 
sentiment  and  philosophy.  The  melan- 
choly is  intensified  by  the  ponderous  style, 
which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a  heavy 
burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with 
what  Johnson  once  called  "  inspissated 
gloom."  Rassclds,  one  may  say,  has  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book, 
though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects  are 
serious  enough.  The  class  of  writing  to 
which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dra- 
matic picturesqueness  to  point  the  moral 
effectively.  N  ot  only  the  long-winded  sen- 
tences, but  the  slow  evolution  of  thought 
and  the  deliberation  with  which  he  works 
out  his  pictures  of  misery,  make  the  gene- 
ral effect  dull  beside  such  books  as  Can- 
dida or  GitUivcf's  Travels,  A  touch  of 
epigrammatic  exaggeration  is  very  much 
needed ;  and  yet  anybody  who  has  the 
courage  to  read  it  through  will  admit  that 
Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into 
those  gloomy  regions  of  imagination,  which 
we  all  visit  sometimes,  and  which  it  is  as 
well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  Greatheart,  His  melancholy 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  feebler 
men  by  strength  of  the  conviction  that  "it 
will  do  no  good  to  whine."  We  know 
his  view  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary school.  "  Rousseau,"  he  said,  to 
Boswell's  astonishment,  **  is  a  very  bad 
man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for 
his  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon 
who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.     Yes,  I  should  like  to  have 


him  work  in  the  plantations."  That  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  good  Johnsonese 
prejudices  of  which  we  hear  so  much ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  John- 
son was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who  had  not  in 
any  degree  taken  the  measure  of  the  great 
moving  forces  of  his  time.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  surer  than  that  Johnson 
cared  very  little  for  the  new  gospel  of  the 
rights  of  man.  His  truly  British  con- 
tempt for  all  such  fancies  ("  for  anything 
I  see,"  he  once  said,  "  foreigners  are 
fools  ")  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics. Now,  Rousseau  and  his  like  took  a 
view  of  the  world  as  it  was  quite  as  melan- 
choly as  Johnson's.  They  inferred  that  it 
ought  to  be  turned  upside  down,  assured 
that  the  millennium  would  begin  as  soon 
as  a  few  revolutionary  dogmas  were  ac- 
cepted. All  their  remedies  appeared  to 
the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that 
cant  of  which  it  was  a  man's  first  duty  to 
clear  his  mind.  The  evils  of  life  were  far 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  caused  or  cured 
by  kings  or  demagogues.  One  of  the 
most  popular  commonplaces  of  the  day 
was  the  mischief  of  luxury.  That  we 
were  all  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  on  ac- 
count of  our  wealth,  our  corruption,  and 
the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the 
text  of  any  number  of  political  agitators. 
The  whole  of  this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so 
much  whining  and  cant.  Luxury  did  no 
harm,  and  the  mass  of  people,  as  indeed 
was  in  one  sense  obvious  enough,  had 
only  too  little  of  it.  The  pet  "  state  of  na- 
ture" of  theorists  was  a  silly  figment.  The 
genuine  savage  was  little  better  than  an 
animal ;  and  a  savage  woman,  whose  con- 
tempt for  civilized  life  had  prompted  her 
to  escape  to  the  forest,  was  simply  a 
"  speaking  cat."  The  natural  equality  of 
mankind  was  mere  moonshine.  So  far  is 
it  from  being  true,  he  says,  that  no  two 
people  can  be  together  for  half  an  hour 
without  one  acquiring  an  evident  superi- 
ority over  the  other.  Subordination  is  an 
essential  element  of  human  happiness.  A 
Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his 
eye  modern  Whiggism  is  "  a  negation  of 
all  principles."  As  he  said  of  Priestley's 
writings,  it  unsettles  everything  and  settles 
nothing.  "  He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bot- 
tomless Whig,  as  they  all  are  now,"  was  his 
description  apparently  of  Burke.  Order, 
in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity ;  what  particu- 
lar form  it  may  take  matters  comparatively 
little ;  and  therefore  all  revolutionary  dog- 
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parison  with  Voltaire's  Candide^  which,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  appeared  almost 
simultaneously,  suggests  some  curious  re- 
flections. TJic  resemblance  between  the 
moral  of  the  two  books  is  so  strong  that, 
as  Johnson  remarked,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  not  to  suppose  that  one  had  given 
a  hint  to  the  other,  but  for  the  chronologi- 
cal difficulty.  The  contrast,  indeed,  is  as 
marked  as  the  likeness.  Candide  is  not 
adapted  for  family  reading,  whereas  Ras- 
seias  might  be  a  text-book  for  young  ladies 
studying  English  in  a  convent.  Candide^ 
whatever  the  disgust  which  it  may  cause,  not 
only  to  the  orthodox  but  to  the  reverent 
mind,  is  a  marvel  of  clearness  and  vivaci- 
ty ;  whereas  to  read  Rassclas  is  about  as 
exhilarating  as  to  wade  knee-deep  through 
a  sandy  desert.  Voltaire  and  Johnson, 
however,  the  great  sceptic  and  the  last  of 
the  true  old  Tories,  coincide  pretty  well 
in  their  view  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
remedy  which  tiiey  suggest.  The  world 
is,  they  agree,  full  of  misery,  and  the 
optimism  which  would  deny  the  reality  of 
the  misery  is  childish.  II f ant  cultiver  noire 
iardin  is  the  last  word  of  Candide,  and 
Johnson's  teaching,  both  here  and  else- 
where, may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
"  Work,  and  don't  whine."  It  need  not 
be  considered  here,  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  quite 
plain,  what  speculative  conclusions  Vol- 
taire meant  to  draw  from  his  teaching. 
The  peculiarity  of  Johnson  is,  that  he  is 
apparently  indifferent  to  any  such  conclu- 
sion. A  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  world 
is  on  the  whole  a  scene  of  misery,  may  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  different  philoso- 
phies. Johnson  asserted  the  opinion  reso- 
lutely, both  in  writuig  and  in  conversation, 
but  apparently  never  troubled  himself 
with  any  inferences  but  such  as  have  a  di- 
rectly ])ractical  tendency.  He  was  no 
"speculatist  " — a  word  which  now  strikes 
us  as  having  an  American  twang,  but 
which  was  familiar  to  the  lexicographer. 
His  only  excursion  to  the  borders  of  such 
regions  was  in  the  very  forcible  review  of 
Soane  Jenyns,  who  had  made  a  jaunty  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  origin  of  evil  by  the 
help  of  a  few  of  Pope's  epigrams.  John- 
son's sledge-hammer  smashes  his  flimsy 
platitudes  to  pieces  with  an  energy  too 
good  for  such  a  foe.  For  speculation, 
properly  so  called,  there  was  no  need. 
The  review,  like  Rasselas,  is  simply  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  popular  at- 
tempt to  make  things  pleasant  by  a  feeble 


dilution  of  the  most  watery  kind  of  popu- 
lar preaching.  He  has  no  trouble  in  re- 
marking that  the  evils  of  poverty  are  not 
alleviated  by  calling  it  "  want  of  riches," 
and  that  there  is  a  poverty  which  involves 
want  of  necessaries.  Such  consolation, 
indeed,  came  rather  awkwardly  from  the 
elegant  country  gentleman  to  the  poor 
scholar  who  had  just  known  by  experience 
what  it  was  to  live  upon  fourpence-half- 
penny  a  day.  Johnson  resolutely  looks 
facts  in  the  face,  and  calls  ugly  things  by 
their  right  names.  Men,  he  tells  us  over 
and  over  again,  are  wretched,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  denying  it.  This  doctrine  ap- 
pears in  his  familiar  talk,  and  even  in  the 
papers  which  he  meant  to  be  light  reading. 
He  begins  the  prologue  to  a  comedy  with 
the  words  : — 

Pressed  with  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind 
Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

In  the  Life  of  Savage  he  makes  the  com- 
mon remark  that  the  lives  of  many  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  mankind  have  been 
miserable.  The  explanation  to  which  he 
inclines  is  that  they  have  not  been  more 
miserable  than  their  neighbors,  but  that 
their  misery  has  been  more  conspicuous. 
His  melancholy  view  of  life  may  have 
been  caused  simply  by  his  unfortunate 
constitution;  for  every  body  sees  in  the 
disease  of  his  own  liver  a  disorder  of  the 
universe ;  but  it  was  also  intensified  by 
the  natural  reaction  of  a  powerful  nature 
against  the  fluent  optimism  of  the  time, 
which  expressed  itself  in  Pope's  aphorism, 
"  Whatever  is,  is  right."  The  strongest 
men  of  the  time  revolted  against  that  at- 
tempt to  cure  a  deep-seated  disease  by  a 
few  fine  speeches.  The  form  taken  by 
Johnson's  revolt  is  characteristic  *His 
nature  was  too  tender  and  too  manly  to 
incline  to  Swift's  misanthropy.  Men 
might  be  wretched,  but  he  would  not 
therefore  revile  them  as  filthy  Yahoos. 
He  was  too  reverent  and  cared  too  little 
for  abstract  thought  to  share  the  scepti- 
cism of  Voltaire.  In  this  miserable  world 
the  one  worthy  object  of  ambition  is  to  do 
one's  duty,  and  the  one  consolation  de- 
serving the  name  is  to  be  found  in  religion. 
That  Johnson's  religious  opinions  some- 
times took  the  form  of  rather  grotesque 
superstition  may  be  true ;  and  it  is  easy 
enough  to  ridicule  some  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. He  took  the  creed  of  his  day 
without  much  examination  of  the  evidence 
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upon  which  its  dogmas  rested;  but  a 
writer  must  be  thoughtless  indeed  who 
was  more  indined  to  laugh  at  his  superfi- 
cial oddities,  than  to  admire  the  reverent 
spirit  and  brave  self-respect  with  which  he 
struggled  through  a  painful  life.  The  pro- 
test of  Rasselas  against  optimism  is  there- 
fore radically  different  from  the  protest  of 
Voltaire.  The  Frenchman  is  aiming,  with 
an  irritating  flippancy,  though  not  without 
quick  feeling,  at  popular  theology ;  the 
Englishman  desires  to  impress  upon  us 
the  futility  of  all  human  enjoyments,  with 
a  view  to  deepen  the  solemnity  of  our 
habitual  tone  of  thought.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  more 
forcibly  than  the  remedy.  The  book  is  ail 
the  more  impressive.  We  are  almost  ap- 
palled by  the  gloomy  strength  which  sees 
so  forcibly  the  misery  of  the  world  and  re- 
jects so  unequivocally  all  the  palliatives  of 
sentiment  and  philosophy.  The  melan- 
choly is  intensified  by  the  ponderous  style, 
which  suggests  a  man  weary  of  a  heavy 
burden.  The  air  seems  to  be  filled  with 
what  Johnson  once  called  "  inspissated 
gloom."  Rasselas^  one  may  say,  has  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  a  great  book, 
though  it  is  ill  calculated  for  the  hasty 
readers  of  to-day.  Indeed,  the  defects  are 
serious  enough.  The  class  of  writing  to 
which  it  belongs  demands  a  certain  dra- 
matic picturesqueness  to  point  the  moral 
effectively.  N  ot  only  the  long-winded  sen- 
tences, but  the  slow  evolution  of  thought 
and  the  deliberation  with  which  he  works 
out  his  pictures  of  misery,  make  the  gene- 
ral effect  dull  beside  such  books  as  Can- 
dide  or  Gnlliver's  Travels,  A  touch  of 
epigrammatic  exaggeration  is  very  much 
needed ;  and  yet  anybody  who  has  the 
courage  to  read  it  through  will  admit  that 
Johnson  is  not  an  unworthy  guide  into 
those  gloomy  regions  of  imagination,  which 
we  all  visit  sometimes,  and  which  it  is  as 
Well  to  visit  in  good  company. 

After  his  fashion,  Johnson  is  a  fair  rep- 
resentative of  Greatheart.  His  melancholy 
is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  feebler 
men  by  strength  of  the  conviction  that  "it 
will  do  no  good  to  whine."  We  know 
his  view  of  the  great  prophet  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary school.  "  Rousseau,"  he  said,  to 
BoswelFs  astonishment,  **  is  a  very  bad 
man.  I  would  sooner  sign  a  sentence  for 
his  transportation  than  that  of  any  felon 
who  has  gone  from  the  Old  Bailey  these 
many  years.     Yes,  I  should  like  to  have 
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him  work  in  the  plantations."    That  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the    good    Johnsonese 
prejudices   of  which   we  hear  so  much ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  John- 
son was  an  ignorant  bigot,  who  had  not  in 
any  degree  taken  the  measure  of  the  great 
moving  forces  of  his  time.     Nothing,  in- 
deed,  can   be  surer  than  that    Johnson 
cared  very  little  for  the  new  gospel  of  the 
rights   of  man.      His   truly   British  con- 
tempt for  all  such  fancies  ("  for  anything 
I   see,"   he   once    said,    "  foreigners    are 
fools  ")  is  one  of  his  strongest  characteris- 
tics.    Now,  Rousseau  and  his  like  took  a 
view  of  the  world  as  it  was  quite  as  melan- 
choly as  Johnson's.     They  inferred  that  it 
ought  to  be  turned  upside  down,  assured 
that  the  millennium  would  begin  as  soon 
as  a  few  revolutionary  dogmas  were  ac- 
cepted.    All  their  remedies   appeared   to 
the  excellent  Doctor  as  so  much  of  that 
cant  of  which  it  was  a  man's  first  duty  to 
clear  his  mind.     The  evils  of  life  were  far 
too  deeply  seated  to  be  caused  or  cured 
by   kings   or   demagogues.     One    of  the 
most  popular  commonplaces  of  the   day 
was   the  mischief   of   luxury.     That    we 
were  all  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  on  ac- 
count of  our  wealth,  our  corruption,  and 
the  growth  of  the  national  debt,  was  the 
text  of  any  number  of  political  agitators. 
The  whole  of  this  talk  was,  to  his  mind,  so 
much  whining  and  cant.     Luxury  did  no 
harm,  and  the  mass  of  people,  as  indeed 
was   in  one  sense   obvious   enough,   had 
only  too  little  of  it.     The  pet  "  state  of  na- 
ture" of  theorists  was  a  silly  figment.    The 
genuine  savage  was  little  better  than  an 
animal ;  and  a  savage  woman,  whose  con- 
tempt for  civilized  life  had  prompted  her 
to   escape   to   the   forest,   was    simply    a 
"  speaking  cat."     The  natural  equality  of 
mankind  was  mere  moonshine.     So  far  is 
it   from  being  true,  he  says,  that  no  two 
people  can  be  together  for  half  an  hour 
without  one  acquiring  an  evident  superi- 
ority over  the  other.     Subordination  is  an 
essential  element  of  human  happiness.     A 
Whig  stinks  in  his  nostrils  because  to  his 
eye  modern  Whiggism  is  "  a  negation  of 
all  principles."     As  he  said  of  Priestiey's 
writings,  it  unsettles  everything  and  settles 
nothing.     "  He  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  bot- 
tomless Whig,  as  they  all  are  now,"  was  his 
description  apparently  of  Burke.     Order, 
in  fact,  is  a  vital  necessity ;    what  particu- 
lar form  it  may  take  matters  comparatively 
little ;  and  therefore  all  revolutionary  dog- 
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mas  were  chimerical  as  an  attack  upon 
the  inevitable  conditions  of  life,  and  mis- 
chievous so  far  as  productive  of  useless 
discontent.  We  need  not  ask  what  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  falsehood  there  may  be 
in  these  principles.  Of  course,  a  Radical, 
or  even  a  respectable  Whig,  like  Macaulay, 
who  believed  in  the  magical  efficacy  of 
the  British  Constitution,  might  shriek  or 
laugh  at  such  doctrine.  Johnson's  politi- 
cal pamphlets,  besides  the  defjcts  natural 
to  a  writer  who  was  only  a  politician  by 
accident,  advocate  the  most  retrograde 
doctrines.  Nobody  at  the  present  day 
thinks  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  an  admira- 
ble or  justifiable  measure ;  or  would  ap- 
prove of  telling  the  Americans  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  their  long 
exemption  instead  of  indignant  at  the  im- 
position. "  We  do  not  put  a  calf  into  the 
])lough  ;  we  wait  till  he  is  an  ox  " — was 
not  a  judicious  taunt.  He  was  utterly 
wrong ;  and  if  every  body  who  is  utterly 
wrong  in  a  political  controversy  deserves 
unmixed  contem])t,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  for  him.-  We  might  indeed  argue  that 
Johnson  was  in  some  ways  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  of  enlightened  people.  His  ha- 
tred of  the  Americans  was  complicated  by 
his  hatred  of  slave-owners.  He  anticipat- 
ed Lincoln  in  proposing  the  emancipation 
of  the  negroes  as  a  military  measure.  His 
uniform  hatred  for  the  slave-trade  scandal- 
ised poor  Boswell,  who  held  that  its  abo- 
lition would  be  equivalent  to  '•'  shutting  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind."  His  lan- 
guage about  the  blundering  tyranny  of  the 
English  rule  in  Ireland  would  satisfy  Mr. 
Froude,  though  lie  would  hardly  have  lov- 
ed a  Home  Ruler.  He  denounces  the 
fretjuency  of  capital  punishment  and  the 
harsimess  of  imj)risonmcnt  for  debt,  and 
he  invokes  a  compassionate  treatment  of 
the  outcasts  of  our  streets  as  warmly  as 
the  more  sentimental  Goldsmith.  His 
conservatism  may  be  at  times  obtuse,  but 
it  is  never  of  the  cynical  variety.  He 
hates  cruelty  and  injustice  as  righteously 
as  he  hates  anarchy.  Indeed,  Johnson's 
contempt  for  mouthing  agitators  of  the 
Wilkes  and  Junius  variety  is  one  which 
may  be  shared  by  most  thinkers  who 
would  not  accept  his  principles.  There  is 
a  vigorous  passage  in  the  False  Alarm 
which  is  scarcely  unjust  to  the  patriots  of 
the  day.  He  describes  the  mode  in  which 
petitions  are  generally  got  up.  They  are 
sent  from  town  to  town,  and  the  people 


flock  to  see  what  is  to  be  sent  to  the  king. 
"  One  man  signs  because  he  hates  the  Pa- 
pists ;  another  because  he  has  vowed  de- 
struction to  the  turnpikes ;  one  because  it 
will  vex  the  parson ;  anothor  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing;  one  because 
he  is  rich ;  another  because  he  is  poor ; 
one  to  show  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to 
show  that  he  can  write."  The  people,  he 
thinks,  are  as  well  off  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  under  any  form  of  government;  and 
grievances  about  general  warrants  or  the 
rights  of  juries  in  hbel  cases  are  not 
really  felt  so  long  as  they  have  enough  to 
eat  and  drink  and  wear.  The  error,  we 
may  probably  say,  was  less  in  the  con- 
tempt for  a  very  shallow  agitation  than  in 
the  want  of  perception  that  deeper  causes  of 
discontent  were  accumulating  in  the  back- 
ground. Wilkes  in  himself  was  a  worth- 
less demagogue ;  but  Wilkes  was  the  straw 
carried  by  the  rising  tide  of  revolutionary 
sentiment,  to  which  Johnson  was  entirely 
blind.  Yet  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
political  philosophy,  the  value  of  these 
solid  sturdy  prejudices  is  undeniable.  To 
the  f[ict  that  Johnson  was  the  typical  rep- 
resentative of  a  large  class  of  Englishmen 
we  owe  it  that  the  Society  of  Rights  did 
not  develop  into  a  Jacobin  Club.  The 
fine  phrases  on  which  Frenchmen  became 
intoxicated  never  turned  the  heads  of  men 
impervious  to  abstract  theories  and  inca- 
l)able  of  dropping  substances  for  shadows. 
There  are  evils  in  each  temperament ;  but 
it  is  as  well  that  some  men  should  carry 
into  politics  that  rooted  contempt  for 
whining  which  lay  so  deep  in  Johnson's 
nature.  He  scorned  the  sickliness  of 
the  Rousseau  school  as,  in  spite  of  his  con- 
stitutional melancholy,  he  scorned  valetu- 
dinarianism whether  of  the  bodily  or  the 
spiritual  order.  He  saw  evil  enough  in  the 
world  to  be  heartily,  at  times  too  roughly, 
impatient  of  all  fine  ladies  who  made  a 
luxury  of  grief  or  of  demagogues  who 
shrieked  about  theoretical  grievances  which 
did  not  sensibly  affect  the  happiness  of 
one  man  in  a  tliousand.  The  lady  would 
not  have  time  to  nurse  her  sorrows  if  she 
had  been  a  washerwoman ;  the  grievan- 
ces with  which  the  demagogues  yelled 
themselves  hoarse  could  hardly  be  distin- 
guished amidst  the  sorrows  of  the  vast 
majority  condemned  to  keep  starvation  at 
bay  by  unceasing  labor.  His  incapacit}' 
for  speculation  makes  his  pamphlets  worth- 
less beside  Burke's  philosophical  discouxs- 
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es ;  but  the  treatment,  if  wrong  and  de- 
fective on  the  theoretical  side,  is  never 
contemptible.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he 
judges  by  his  intuitive  aversions.  He  re- 
jects too  hastily  whatever  seems  insipid  or 
ill-flavored  to  his  spiritual  appetite.  Like 
all  the  shrewd  and  sensible  part  of  man- 
kind, he  condemns  as  mere  moonshine 
what  may  be  really  the  first  faint  dawn  of 
a  new.  daylight.  But  then  his  intuitions 
are  noble,  and  his  fundamental  belief  is 
the  vital  importance  of  order,  of  religion, 
and  of  morahty,  coupled  with  a  profound 
conviction,  surely  not  erroneous,  that  the 
chief  sources  of  human  suffering  lie  far 
deeper  than  any  of  the  remedies  proposed 
by  constitution-mongers  and  fluent  theo- 
rists. The  literary  version  of  these  preju- 
dices, or  principles,  is  given  most  explicitly 
ill  the  Lives  of  the  Poets — the  book  which 
is  now  the  most  readable  of  Johnson's  per- 
formances, and  which  most  frequently  re- 
calls his  conversational  style.  Indeed,  it 
is  an  admirable  book  in  its  way,  and  but 
for  one  or  two  defects  might  enjoy  a  much 
more  decided  vitality.  It  is  full  of  shrewd 
sense  and  righteous  as  well  as  keen  esti- 
mates of  men  and  things.  The  Life  of 
Savage^  written  in  earlier  times,  is  the  best 
existing  portrait  of  that  large  class  of  au- 
thors who,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  "  hung 
loose  upon  society  "  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges.  The  lives  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
others  have  scarcely  been  superseded, 
though  much  fuller  information  has  since 
come  to  light ;  and  they  are  all  well  worth 
reading.  But  the  criticism,  like  the  poli- 
tics, is  woefully  out  of  date.  Johnson's  di- 
vision between  the  shams  and  the  realities 
deserves  all  respect  in  both  cases,  but  in 
both  cases  he  puts  many  things  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dividing  Hne.  His 
hearty  contempt  for  sham  pastorals  and 
sham  love-poetry  will  be  probably  shared 
by  modem  readers.  "  Who  will  hear  of 
sheep  and  goats  and  myrtle  bowers  and 
purling  rivulets  through  ^sd  acts  ?  Such 
scenes  please  barbarians  in  the  dawn  of  lit- 
erature, and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life ; 
but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown  away 
as  men  grow  wise  and  nations  grow  learn- 
ed." But  clsev.  here  he  blunders  into  ter- 
rible misapprehensions.  Where  he  errs  by 
simply  repeating  the  accepted  rules  of  the 
Pope  school,  he  for  once  talks  mere  sec- 
ond-hand nonsense.  But  his  independent 
judgments  are  interesting  even  when  erro- 
neous.    His  unlucky  assault  upon  Lycidas, 


already  noticed,  is  generally  dismissed 
with  a  pitying  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  Among  the  flocks  and  copses  and  flow- 
ers appear  the  heathen  deities ;  Jove  and 
Phoebus,  Neptune  and  i*)olus,  with  a  long 
train  of  mythological  imagery,  such  as  a 
college  easily  supplies.  Nothing  can  less 
display  knowledge,  or  less  exercise  inven- 
tion, than  to  tell  how  a  shepherd  has  lost 
his  companion,  and  must  now  feed  his 
flocks  alone;  how  one  god  asks  another 
god  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how 
neither  god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves 
can  excite  no  sympathy,  he  who  thus 
praises  will  confer  no  honor." 

Of  course  every  tyro  in  criticism  has  his 
answer  ready  ;  he  can  discourse  about  the 
aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  Renaissance  pe- 
riod, and  explain  the  necessity  of  placing 
oneself  at  a  writer's  point  of  view,  and  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  will 
add,  perhaps,  that  Lycidas  is  a  test  of  po- 
etical feeling,  and  that  he  who  does  not 
appreciate  its  exquisite  melody  has  no 
music  in  his  soul.  The  same  writer  who  will 
tell  us  all  this,  and  doubtless  with  perfect 
truth,  would  probably  have  adopted  Pope 
or  Johnson's  theory  with  equal  confidence 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  last  century.  Lycidas 
repelled  Johnson  by  incongruities,  which 
from  his  point  of  view  were  certainly  of- 
fensive. Most  modern  readers,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  suggest,  feel  the  same  annoyances, 
though  they  have  not  the  courage  to  avow 
them  freely.  If  poetry  is  to  be  judged  ex- 
clusively by  the  simplicity  and  force  with 
which  it  expresses  sincere  emotion,  Lyci- 
das would  hardly  convince  us  of  Milton's 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of  King, 
and  must  be  condemned  accordingly.  To 
the  purely  pictorial  or  musical  effects  of  a 
poem  Johnson  was  nearly  blind  ;  but  that 
need  not  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincer- 
ity of  his  love  for  the  poetry  which  came 
within  the  range  of  his  own  sympathies. 
Every  critic  is  in  effect  criticising  himself 
as  weli  as  his  author;  and  1  confess  that 
to  my  mind  an  obviously  sincere  record  of 
impressions,  however  one-sided  they  may 
be,  is  infinitely  refreshing,  as  revealing  at 
least  the  honesty  of  the  writer.  The  or- 
dinary run  of  criticism  generally  implies 
nothing  but  the  extreme  desire  of  the  au- 
thor to  show  that  he  is  open  to  the  very 
last  new  literary  fashion.  I  should  wel- 
come a  good  assault  upon  Shakspeare 
which  was  not  prompted  by  a  love  of  sin- 
gularity ;  and  there  are  half-a-dozen  popu- 
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lar  idols — I  have  not  the  courage  to  name 
them — upon  whom  I  could  witness  a  gen- 
uine attack  with  entire  equanimity,  not  to 
say  some  complacency.  If  Johnson's 
blunder  in  this  case  implied  sheer  stupidity, 
one  can  only  say  that  honest  stupidity  is  a 
much  better  thing  than  clever  insincerity 
or  fluent  repetition  of  second-hand  dogmas. 
But,  in  fact,  this  dislike  of  Lycidas,  and  a 
good  many  instances  of  critical  incapacity 
might  be  added,  is  merely  a  misapplication 
of  a  very  sound  principle.  The  hatred  of 
cant  and  humbug  and  affectation  of  all 
vanity  is  a  most  salutary  ingredient  even 
in  poetical  criticism.  Johnson,  with  his 
natural  ignorance  of  that  historical  method, 
the  exaltation  of  which  threatens  to  be- 
come a  part  of  our  contemporary  cant, 
made  the  pardonable  blunder  of  supposing 
that  what  would  have  been  gross  affecta- 
tion in  Gray  must  have  been  affectation 
in  Milton.  His  ear  had  been  too  much 
corrupted  by  the  contemporary  school  to 
enable  him  to  recognize  beauties  which 
would  even  have  slionc  through  some 
conscious  affectation.  He  had  the  rare 
courage — for,  even  then,  Milton  was  one 
of  the  tabooed  poets — to  say  what  he 
thought  as  forcibly  as  he  could  say  it ;  and 
he  has  suffered  the  natural  punishment  of 
])lain  speaking.  It  must,  of  course,  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  book  embodying  such  princi- 
ples is  doomed  to  become  more  or  less  ob- 
solete, like  iiis  political  pamphlets.  And 
yet,  as  significant  of  the  writer's  o\yn  cha- 
racter, as  containing  many  passages  of 
sound  judgment,  expressed  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, it  is  still,  though  not  a  great  book, 
really  impressive  within  the  limits  of  its 
capacity. 

After  this  imperfect  survey  of  Johnson's 
writings,  it  only  remains  to  be  noticed 
that  all  the  most  prominent  peculiarities 
are  the  very  same  which  cjive  interest  to 
his  spoken  utterances.  The  doctrine  is 
the  same,  though  the  preacher's  manner 
has  changed.  His  melancholy  is  not  so 
heavy-eyed  and  depressing  in  his  talk,  for 
we  catch  him  at  moments  of  excitement ; 
but  it  is  there,  and  sometimes  bursts  out 
emphatically  and  unexpectedly.  The 
prospect  of  death  often  clouds  his  mind, 
and  he  bursts  into  tears  when  he  thinks  of 
his  past  sufferings.  His  sacred  love  of  truth 
and  uncompromising  hatred  of  cant  in  all 
its  innumerable  transmutations,  prompts 
half  his  most  characteristic  sayings.  His 
queer  prejudices  take  a  humorous  form 


and  give  a  delightful  zest  to  his  conversa- 
tion. His  contempt  for  abstract  specula- 
tion comes  out  when  he  vanquishes 
Berkeley,  not  with  a  grin,  hut  by  *'  striking 
his  foot  with  mighty  force  against  a  large 
stone."  His  arguments,  indeed,  never 
seem  to  have  owed  much  to  what  is  gen- 
erally meant  by  logic.  He  scarcely  waits 
till  his  pistol  misses  fire  to  knock  you 
down  with  the  butt-end.  The  merit  of 
his  best  sayings  is  not  that  they  compress 
an  argument  into  a  phrase,  but  that  they 
are  vivid  expressions  of  an  intuitive  judg- 
ment In  other  words,  they  are  always 
humorous  rather  than  witty.  He  holds 
his  own  belief  with  so  vigorous  a  grasp 
that  all  argumentative  devices  for  loosen- 
ing it  seem  to  be  thrown  away.  As  Bos- 
well  says,  he  is  through  your  body  in  an 
instant  without  any  preliminary  parade; 
he  gives  a  deadly  lunge,  but  cares  little  for 
skill  of  fence.  "  We  know  we  are 
free  and  there's  an  end  of  it,"  is  his  cha- 
racteristic summary  of  a  perplexed  bit  of 
metapb.ysics ;  and  he  would  evidently 
liave  no  patience  to  wander  through  the 
labyrinths  in  which  men  like  Jonathan 
Edwards  delighted  to  perplex  thetnselves. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  a  fuller 
report  of  one  of  those  conversations  in 
which  Burke  "  wound  into  a  subject  like 
a  serpent,"  and  contrast  his  method  with 
Johnson's  downright  hitting.  Boswell 
had  not  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will, 
to  give  an  adequate  account  of  such  a 
**  wit  combat." 

That  such  a  mind  should  express  itself 
most  forcibly  in  speech  is  intelligible 
enough.  Conversation  was  to  him  not 
merely  a  contest,  but  a  means  of  escape 
from  himself  "I  may  be  cracking  my 
joke,"  he  said  to  Boswell,  "and  cursing 
the  sun :  Sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams  !  *' 
The  phrase  sounds  exaggerated,  but  it 
was  apparently  his  settled  conviction  that 
the  only  remedy  for  melancholy,  except 
indeed  the  religious  remedy,  was  in  hard 
work  or  in  the  rapture  of  conversational 
strife.  His  little  circle  of  friends  called 
forth  his  humor  as  the  House  of  Commons 
excited  Chatham's  eloquence;  and  both 
of  them  were  inclined  to  mouth  too 
much  when  deprived  of  the  necessary 
stimulus.  Chatham's  set  speeches  were 
as  pompous  as  Johnson's  deliberate  writ- 
ing. They  resemble  the  chemical  bodies 
which  acquire  entirely  new  properties 
when  raised  beyond  a  certain  degree  of 
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temperature.  Indeed,  we  frequently  meet 
touches  of  the  conversational  Johnson  in 
his  controversial  writing.  Taxation  no 
Tyranny  is  at  moments  almost  as  pithy  as 
Swift,  though  the  style  is  never  so  simple. 
The  celebrated  Letter  to  Chesterfield,  and 
the  letter  in  which  he  tells  MacPherson 
that  he  will  not  be  "  deterred  from  detect- 
ing what  he  thinks  a  cheat  by  the  mena- 
ces of  a  ruffian,"  are  as  good  specimens  of 
the  smashing  repartee  as  anything  in  Bos- 
welFs  reports.  Nor,  indeed,  does  his  pom- 
posity sink  to  mere  verbiage  so  often  as 
might  be  supposed.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  translate  his  ponderous  phrases 
into  simple  words  without  losing  some  of 
their  meaning.  The  structure  of  the  sen- 
tences is  compact,  though  they  are  too 
elaborately  balanced  and  stuft'ed  with 
superfluous  antitheses.  The  language 
might  be  simpler,  but  it  is  not  a  mere 
sham  aggregation  of  words.  His  written 
style,  however  faulty  in  other  respects,  is 
neither  slipshod  nor  ambiguous,  and  pas- 
ses into  his  conversational  style  by  imper- 
ceptible degrees.  The  radical  identity  is 
intelligible,  though  the  superficial  context 
is  certainly  curious.  We  may  perhaps  say 
that  his  century,  unfavorable  to  him  as  a 
writer,  gave  just  what  he  required  for  talk- 
ing. If,  as  is  sometimes  said,  the  art  of 
conversation  is  disappearing,  it  is  because 
society  has  become  too  large  and  diffuse. 
The  good  talker,  as,  indeed,  the  good  ar- 
tist of  every  kind,  depends  upon  the  tacit 
cooperation  of  the  social  medium.  The 
chorus,  as,  indeed,  Johnson  has  shown 
very  well  in  one  of  the  Ramblers^  is  quite 
as  essential  as  the  main  performer.  No- 
body talks  well  in  London,  because  every 
body  has  constantly  to  meet  a  fresh  set  of 
interlocutors,  and  is  as  much  put  out  as  a 
musician  who  has  to  be  always  learning  a 
new  instrument.  A  literrrv  dictator  has 
ceased  to  be  a  possibility,  so  far  as  direct 
personal  influence  is  concerned.  In  the 
club  Johnson  knew  how  every  blow 
would  tell,  and  in  the  rapid  thrust  and 
parry  dropped  the  heavy  style  which  muf- 
fled his  utterances  in  print.  He  had  to 
deal  with  concrete  illustrations,  instead  of 
expanding  into  platitudinous  generalities. 
The  obsolete   theories   which  impair  the 


value  of  his  criticism  and  his  politics,  be- 
come amusing  in  the  form  of  pithy  say- 
ings, though  they  weary  us  when  asserted 
in  new  expositions.  His  greatest  literary 
eflbrt,  the  Dictionary,  has  of  necessity  be- 
come antiquated  in  use,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  intellectual  vigor  indicated,  can  hard- 
ly be  commended  for  popular  reading. 
And  thus,  but  for  the  inimitable  Boswell, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  would 
probably  have  sunk  very  deeply  into  obli- 
vion. A  few  good  sayings  would  have 
been  preserved  by  Mrs.  Thrale  and  others, 
or  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition, 
and  doubtless  assigned  in  process  of  time 
to  Sydney  Smith  and  other  conversational 
celebrities.  A  few  couplets  from  the  Van- 
ity  of  Human  Wishes  would  not  yet  have 
been  submerged,  and  curious  readers 
would  have  recognised  the  power  of  Rq^- 
sclas,  and  been  delighted  with  sonie 
shrewd  touches  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
But  with  all  desire  to  magnify  critical  in- 
sight, it  must  be  admitted  that  that  man 
would  have  shown  singular  penetration, 
and  been  regarded  as  an  eccentric  com- 
mentator, who  had  divined  the  humor 
and  the  fervor  of  mind  which  lay  hid  in 
the  remains  of  the  huge  lexicographer. 
And  yet  when  we  have  once  recognised 
his  power,  we  can  see  it  everywhere  indi- 
cated in  his  writings,  though  by  an  unfor- 
tunate fatality  the  style  or  the  substance 
was  always  so  deeply  aftected  by  the 
faults  of  the  time,  that  the  product  is  nev- 
er thoroughly  sound.  His  tenacious 'con- 
servatism caused  him  to  cling  to  decaying 
materials  for  the  want  of  anything  better, 
and  he  has  suffered  the  natural  penalty. 
He  was  a  great  force  wasted,  so  far  as  lit- 
erature was  concerned,  because  the  fash- 
ionable costume  of  the  day  hampered  the 
free  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  because 
the  only  creeds  to  which  he  could  attach 
himself  were  in  the  phase  of  decline  and 
inanition.  A  century  earlier  or  later  he 
might  have  succeeded  in  expressing  him- 
self through  books  as  well  as  through  his 
talk  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  us  to  choose 
the  time  of  our  birth,  and  some  very  awk- 
ward consequences  follow. — Conihill  Ma^ 
gazine. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Helt,  a  young  English- 
man, skilled  as  a  geologist  and  a  zealous 
amateur  in  natural  history,  proceeded  in 
1868  to  Nicaragua  as  an  employ^  in  con- 
nection with  a  gold-mining  concern  in 
that  part  of  Central  America.  On  re- 
turning home,  he  has  written  a  work 
partly  descriptive  of  the  country,  but 
chiefly  to  tell  us  about  the  amazing  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  animal  life  which  he 
discovered  in  his  exi)lorations.  Some 
men  placed  in  his  onerous  position  would 
have  taken  little  heed  of  anything  be- 
yond their  professional  sphere.  He,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  api)ear  to  have 
lost  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful 
information  and  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  science — a  good  example  to  be 
followed  in  the  circumstances. 

In  The  Naturali}:t  in  A^icarai^uay  as  his 
book  is  named,  little  is  said  of  political 
affairs,  and  we  can  just  gather  that 
everything  in  that  respect  is  in  as  rudi- 
mentary and  hopeless  a  condition  as  is 
customary  in  dominions  settled  and  mis- 
managed  by  Spaniards.  For  the  coun- 
try, nature  has  done  much — lavished  on 
it  the  finest  of  climates,  clothed  it  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  given  it  a  boun- 
teous fertility.  Man  has  done  nothing. 
Indolence  and  incapacity  reign  over  all. 
Landing  in  February  at  Grey  town,  on 
the  Atlantic,  side  of  the  country,  Mr.  Belt 
found  himself  on  a  level  shore,  with  a 
back-ground  of  scrub  and  forest  inter- 
spersed with  lagoons  and  pools,  less  ma- 
larious than  might  be  expected,  in  con- 
sec  [uence  of  the  blowing  of  the  trade- 
winds.  In  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan 
river  he  observed  alligators  hovering 
about  for  a  i)rey.  On  walking  into  the 
swampy  forest,  the  eye  is  dazzled  with 
the  number  of  i)arrots,  toucans,  and  ta- 
nagers,  also  no  end  of  beautiful  insects, 
including  strii)ed  and  s])otted  butterflies, 
and  hairy  beetles  of  different  colors.  As 
insectivorous  birds  abstain  from  touching 
hairy  caterpillars,  nature  has  covered  the 
beetles  with  hairs,  so  that  they  may  be 
similarly  saved  from  their  winged  ene- 
mies. Concealing  their  antennae  at  their 
sides,  for  sake  of  protection,  these  bee- 
tles are  described  as  imitative  caterpil- 
lars.    In  this,  we  are  reminded  of  diffe- 


rent species  of  insects  that  arc  protected 
by  their  resemblance  to  leaves,  twigs, 
and  flowers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  lies  the 
great  lake  of  Nicaragua,  extending  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  length  by  a 
breadth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles.  This 
inland  sea,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  an 
outlet  eastward  by  a  river,  w-hich  parts 
into  two  branches,  one  of  them  the  Co- 
lorado, the  other  the  San  Juan.  It  was 
up  the  latter  branch  that  our  author  pro- 
ceeded by  a  monthly  mail-boat  to  Chon- 
tales,  the  place  of  hi.i  destination.  The 
boat  was  simply  an  open  canoe,  hollowed 
out  of  a  log  of  cedar-tree,  and  had  for 
crew  several  negroes,  w-ho  propelled  it 
with  their  oars.  The  voyage  could  not 
be  called  very  agreeable  ;  for  the  passen- 
gers had  to  sit  in  the  boat  night  and  day, 
covered,  in  the  case  of  rain,  by  an  um- 
brella and  tarpaulin,  but  not  so  easily 
sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  mosquitoes. 
Every  morning,  there  was  a  short  relaxa- 
tion. The  canoe  pulled  ashore  for 
breakfast,  which  was  prepared  by  one  of 
the  negroes  from  a  store  of  provisions ; 
the  repast  being  followed  by  a  stroll  in 
the  shade  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by 
palms,  tree-ferns,  and  other  tropical' 
plants.  After  passing  the  point  where 
the  Colorado  branched  off,  the  country 
became  more  picturesque,  the  forests 
were  grander,  and  the  insects  more  nu- 
merous. 

Lounging  about  at  the  periods  of 
landing,  oi)portunities  were  offered  for 
studying  the  marvels  of  insect  life.  Two 
kinds  of  ants  were  specially  interesting : 
the  Ecitons,  or  foraging  ants,  which  live 
wholly  on  insects  or  other  prey  ;  and  the 
leaf-eating,  or  vegetable  feeding  ants. 
The  former  of  these  hunt  about  every- 
where, search  every  cranny  in  the 
bark  of  trees  for  cockroaches,  spiders,  or 
any  other  animal  they  can  attack,  wrench 
in  pieces,  and  carry  off  piecemeal  to  be 
devoured.  Marching  in  armies  three  or 
four  yards  wide,  they  are  the  terror  of 
grasshoppers  and  spiders,  which  in  vain 
seek  refuge  in  the  trees.  The  ants  climb 
up  in  pursuit ;  every  twig  is  examined ; 
and  dropping  in  terror  from  the  branch- 
es, the  poor  refugees  fall  to  the  ground 
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into  the  midst  of  the  devouring  host.  The 
spiders  attempt  to  save  themselves  by 
spinning  a  fine  thread,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  may  suspend  themselves  in 
mid-air,  swinging  between  foes  above 
and  below.  In  the  armies  of  these  Eci- 
tons,  there  is  a  division  of  labor.  Some 
of  the  larger  size  act  as  officers  of  compa- 
nies, and  by  movements  of  their  antennae 
direct  the  line  of  march  ;  others  act  as 
scouts  or  explorers  ;  and  a  third  class,  in 
the  capacity  of  laborers,  dismember  the 
bodies  of  the  victims,  and  drag  them 
away  for  food.  These,  like  some  other 
ants,  follow  their  scouts  more  by  scent 
than  by  sight.  Led  on  by  commanders, 
their  armies  are  numbered  by  millions, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the 
vigor  with  which  they  carry  out  their  ex- 
peditions. For  intelligence,  Mr.  Belt 
places  them  at  the  head  of  the  Articula- 
ta.  Their  cerebral  ganglia  are  more 
developed  than  in  other  insects.  Some 
instances  are  given  of  their  ingenuity. 
On  one  occasion,  a  column  on  the  march 
having  come  to  a  small  rivulet  to  be 
crossed,  they  contrived  by  holding  one  to 
the  other  to  form  a  bridge,  three  ants  in 
breadth,  over  which  they  all  got  in  safe- 
ty. Their  discipline  in  obeying  orders  is 
spoken  of  as  remarkable. 

At  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Greytown,  the  canoe  reached  San 
Carlos,  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  lake  of  Nicaragua. 
The  height  of  the  lake  is  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet  above  the 
mean  sea-level,  and  as  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is 
only  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
feet,  it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a 
water-communication  for  ships  between 
the  two  oceans.  By  taking  advantage  of 
the  lake  midway,  a  navigable  channel 
with  few  locks  might  no  doubt  be  effect- 
ed. The  author  before  us,  however, 
points  out  some  difficulties.  The  ten- 
dency in  the  connecting  rivers  to  silt  up 
is  a  serious  objection,  and  so  is  the  di- 
vided nationality  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica.  In  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Ame- 
ricans, these  obstructions  would  disap- 
pear. At  present,  any  native  enterprise 
to  carry  out  such  an  undertaking  is  alto- 
gether hopeless. 

Reaching  the  lake,  there  was  still  a 
voyage  of  sixty  miles,  and  then  ensued  a 
land-journey  over  hills  amidst  Indians 


whose  primitive  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  Maize  grown  on 
the  plains  is  the  principal  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  the  method  of  preparing  cakes  of 
it,  called  tortillas^  having  undergone  no 
change.  The  forests  resemble  nothing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  From  nearly 
every  bough  in  the  great  towering  trees, 
hangs  a  natural  network  of  cables,  which, 
intertwining,  send  down  roots,  that  are 
cut  by  the  natives,  and  form  their  only 
cordage.  The  trees,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  exhibit  large  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers in  immense  profusion,  which  there  is 
no  winter  to  diminish.  The  timber  is 
magnificent. 

At  a  village  adjoining  the  mines  to 
which  the  author  was  bent,  he  settled 
down  in  a  house  with  a  veranda,  not  un- 
like a  Swiss  chalet.  Connected  with  it 
was  a  garden  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  these  were  liable  to  the  ravages  of  so 
many  insects  that  the  valuable  produce 
came  to  little.  The  chief  depredators 
were  the  leaf-eating  ants  ((Ecodoma), 
which,  streaming  from  the  forests,  laid 
bare  and  ragged  every  plant  suitable  to 
their  appetite.  For  convenience,  they 
came  along  *  ant-paths,*  empty-handed, 
carrying  away,  in  their  return  journey, 
the  leaves  in  their  mouths  which  they 
had  industriously  stripped  from  the  rose- 
trees  and  cabbages.  As  any  ordinary 
method  of  obstructing  these  depredations 
would  have  been  useless,  Mr.  Belt  fell 
upon  what  promised  a  wholesale  rid- 
dance. Tracing  the  ants  to  a  mound  full 
of  excavations  used  as  their  habitation, 
he  poured  in  a  (piantity  of  carbolic  acid 
mixed  with  water,  which  flooding  the 
burrows  to  the  lowest  level,  produced  a 
wide-spread  destruction.  Those  ants 
which  were  not  suffocated,  rushed  out  in 
a  state  of  extreme  perplexity.  After  a 
consultation  with  outside  marauders, 
working-parties  were  organised  to  carry 
away  food  from  the  stores  to  a  new  es- 
tablishment which  was  forthwith  formed^ 
In  performing  this  duty,  the  ants  had  to 
descend  a  steep  sloping  bank.  Here, 
their  ingenuity  in  saving  labor  was  de- 
monstrated. When  they  came  to  the  top 
of  the  bank,  they  rolled  down  their  bur- 
dens, which,  on  reaching  the  bottom,  were 
immediately  carried  ofl"  by  fresh  relays  of 
workers.  • 

In  the  course  of  the  mining  excava- 
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tions  in  which  the  writer  was  engaged, 
nests  of  these  ants  at  a  considerable 
depth  were  sometimes  exposed,  and  an 
opportunity  given  of  studying  their  inte- 
rior economy.  The  younger  members  of 
the  community,  he  says,  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  cutting  up  the  leaves  into  small 
pieces  for  storage.  Exempted  from  the 
heavy  labor  out  of  doors,  they  only  ram- 
l)le  about  for  amusement.  Like  children 
who  like  to  jump  up  behind  a  carriage, 
they  take  the  liberty  of  leaping  on  the 
leaves  which  the  elderly  ants  are  drag- 
ging along  the  paths,  and  so  get  a  ride 
homewards.  The  intelligence  of  these 
leaf-eating  ants  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  inferior  to  the  Eciton  species. 
Near  the  gold  mines  there  were  tram- 
ways, which  at  first  gave  no  little  con- 
cern, for  troops  of  marauders  were  apt  to 
get  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  cars. 
Reflecting  on  this  source  of  danger  to 
life  and  limb,  the  ants  fell  upon  the  ra- 
tional device  of  tunnelling  roads  below 
the  rails,  which,  as  if  by  general  order, 
were  never  afterwards  crossed.  One 
scarcely  likes  to  read  of  a  trick  which  a 
Spanish  Don  played  oft*  on  a  colony  of 
leaf-eating  ants.  This  personage  disco- 
vered that  they  could  be  driven  mad  by 
tasting  corrosive  sublimate.  Sprinkling 
a  little  of  this  powder  in  one  of  their 
paths,  the  ants  no  sooner  touched  it  than 
they  ran  about  as  if  frantic,  attacking 
other  ants  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
tremendous  battles  ensued.  News  of  the 
commotion  being  carried  to  their  nest, 
ants  of  a  powerful  and  determined  cha- 
racter issued  forth,  in  the  capacity  of 
magistrates,  to  allay  the  tumult,  but  they, 
too,  coming  in  contact  with  the  corrosive 
sublimate,  became  as  mad  as  the  others, 
and  the  conflict  went  on  till  the  field  was 
strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dismem- 
bered bodies  of  the  combatants. 

That  these  ants  actually  eat  the  bro- 
ken-down leaves  with  which  their  nests 
are  stored,  seems  to  be  by  no  means 
conclusive.  Our  author  offers  an  expla- 
nation which  may  not,  perhaps,  be  rea- 
dily accepted  by  naturalists.  He  gives 
it  as  his  belief  that  the  ants  make  use  of 
the  leaves  as  manure,  or  mass  of  decay- 
ing matter,  *  on  which  grows  a  minute 
species  of  fungus,  on  which  they  feed — 
that  they  are  in  reality  mushroom  grow- 
ers, and  eaters.'  To  verify  this  supposi- 
tion, he  mentions  having  discovered  in 


the  interior  of  a  nest  *  a  speckled  brown, 
flocculent,  spongy-looking  mass  of  a  light 
and  loosely  connected  substance.*  The 
mass,  he  adds,  was  *  overgrown  and 
lightly  connected  together  by  a  minute 
white  fungus,  that  ramified  in  every  di- 
rection through  it.'  Such,  he  contends, 
is  the  ant-food,  which  is  carefully  watch- 
ed, and  carried  away  in  cashes  of  danger 
to  the  community.  No  doubt,  any  mass 
of  broken  leaves  would,  in  the  confine- 
ment of  a  cell  in  a  warm  climate,  soon 
become  putrid,  even  although  the  ants, 
as  we  are  informed,  have  the  skill  to 
construct  shafts  for  ventilation.  The 
rather  curious  and  confidently  maintain- 
ed theory,  that  these  so  called  leaf-eating 
ants  do  not  eat  leaves  at  all,  but  cany 
them  off  in  order  to  rear  fungi  for  food  on 
the  decaying  mass,  is  worth  the  conside- 
ration of  investigators  acquainted  with 
this  branch  of  science. 

Mr.  Belt  gives  some  valuable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  geology  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  nature  of  the  lodes,  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  concerned 
in  gold-mining.  For  all  useful  details, 
we  refer  them  to  his  very  interesting 
work.  We  might  offer  the  same  counsel 
to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  social  cha- 
racteristics of  the  country.  What  the 
narrator  says  of  the  sloth  and  ignorance 
of  even  the  more  affluent  classes,  is  past 
ordinary  credence.  Sunk  in  self-indul- 
gence, they  would  prefer  to  submit  to 
any  inconvenience  rather  than  put  them- 
selves to  the  smallest  industrial  exertion. 
The  general  ignorance  is  grotesquely 
pictured  in  describing  a  person  of  more 
than  ordinary  accomplishments,  whose 
house  was  hospitably  opened  during  a 
journey  across  the  country.  He  possess- 
ed *  a  small  library  of  books,  nearly  all 
being  missals  and  prayer-books  ;'  and  he 
had  *  a  little  knowledge  of  geography,' 
but  as  regards  P2n gland  he  was  sadly  de- 
ficient. That  it  *  was  a  small  island,  he 
admitted  was  new  to  him,  as  he  thought 
it  was  part  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  joined  to  them.'  As  a  cliitAix  to 
his  ignorance,  he  asked  *  if  it  was  true 
that  Rome  was  one  of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.'  Droll,  but  very  melan- 
choly !  The  ignorance  of  these  Central 
Americans  appears  to  go  far  beyond  that 
of  the  most  abject  and  illiterate  of  the 
population  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  little  space  for  the  further 
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explorations  of  this  indefatigable  natura- 
list. His  accounts  of  humming-birds, 
gems  of  beauty  ;  of  the  nests  of  certain 
birds  hanging  from  trees ;  of  parrots 
which  construct  their  dwellings  in  the 
ground  near  the  nests ,  of  ants,  conve- 
niently close  to  a  highly  relished  variety 
of  food  ;  and  of  wasps  that  have  strange 
ways  of  living,  all  must  be  passed  over. 
Ants  of  one  kind  or  other,  we  should 
say,  form  the  staple  topic  of  the  volume. 
They  cast  up  in  all  quarters.  One  spe- 
cies of  a  small  size  differ  very  distinctly 
from  all  the  rest.  Instead  of  making 
their  nests  in  the  ground,  and  roving 
about  in  a  predatory  fashion,  they  as- 
sume the  duty  of  protecting  plants  in 
which  they  take  up  their  residence.  On 
the  plant  that  specially  commands  their 
services  there  grow  hollow  thorns,  adapt- 
ed for  their  abode.  There  they  conti- 
nually reside,  deriving  food  from  a  mi- 


nute  kind  of  fruit  of  a  luscious  descrip- 
tion suitable  for  their  sustenance.  These 
fruits  do  not  ripen  all  at  once.  They 
come  to  maturity  one  after  the  other,  to 
keep  up  a  proper  succession  of  nutri- 
ment ;  the  ants  always  running  about  to 
examine  the  progress  of  ripening.  In 
requital  for  board  and  lodging,  these 
valiant  little  warriors,  like  household 
troops,  defend  the  plant  against  all  com- 
ers, whether  mammalia  or  articulata. 
Few  things  are  calculated  to  impress  us 
more  strongly  with  the  wonders  of  ani- 
mal life  in  this  part  of  the  world,  than 
the  description  of  these  tiny  warrior 
ants.  To  Mr.  Belt,  for  what  he  has  re- 
lated on  this  and  other  subjects,  all 
proper  thanks  must  be  awarded.  We 
heartily  commend  his  unassuming  work 
to  the  notice  of  all  who  are  curious  in 
natural  history. — Chambers* s  Journal, 
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I  WISHED  for  the  wings  of  a  bird  to  fly 
Into  the  blue  heights  of  the  sky. 

Sudden  I  sprang  from  the  scented  grass; 
I  saw  tall  trees  like  'flower-stalks  pass. 

The  clouds  above  me  greater  grew 

That  had  scarcely  before  obscured  the  blue. 

Then  lost  I  seemed  in  a  great  grey  mist, 
No  sight  to  look  to,  no  sound  to  list. 

Up  and  uj),  till  the  wide,  wide  sky 
Burst  like  an  ocean  on  my  eye. 

I  stayed  my  flying  and  hung  a-poise;  ' 
No  echo  reached  me  of  earthly  noise. 

I  hung  o*er  the  head  of  the  cloud  below, 
Soft  as  a  hill-top  heaped  with  snow. 

I  gazed  on  the  blue  heights  over  me, 
And  felt  for  a  moment  I  was  free. 

I  was  free  to  fly  where  I  would  in  space; 

My  thoughts  were  free  from  the  world's  worn  face. 

A  moment  the  thought  of  freedom  won 
Thrilled  me;  I  turned  to  greet  the  sun. 

Ah!  like  a  great  red  ball  he  lay 
Hard  at  the  henceward  gates  ot  day. 
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E'en  as  I  gazed  the  portal  ope'd, 

And  fainter  and  fainter  the  great  rays  sloped. 

He  was  gone,  and  a  fear  came  over  me ; 
I  thought  no  more  of  the  joy  to  be  free. 

But  I  thought  of  th^  night,  of  the  dark  and  the  chill, 
Of  the  long  slow  hours,  the  voiceless  still. 

Above  was  the  desert  sky  unknown; 
Below  cloud-seas ;  here  was  I  alone. 

Lonely  1  felt,  as  when  children  wake 

In  the  night,  and  cry  for  the  terror's  sake. 

And  I  cared  no  more  for  the  wings^to  be  free, 
So  that  the  dear  earth  I  might  see. 

Downward,  downward,  now  closed  the  cloud. 
Glimmering  and  chill  as  a  dead  man's  shroud. 

An  hour  or  a  moment  ? — Lo  the  earth  lay  bare, 
In  the  white  moon's  rising  radiance  fair. 

A  world  of  shadows,  with  nothing  clear; 
A  world  of  darkness,  but  oh!  how  dear! 

Downward,  downward ;  the  moon  on  the  vane 
Gleams  bright,  lo  a  light  in  a  window-pane. 

I  touched  the  ground,  its  scent  I  knew ; 
I  kissed  each  grass — bent  damp  with  dew. 

My  wings  were  gone,  I  was  free  no  more; 
But  gone  were  the  vain  wishes  felt  before. 

And  I  knelt,  while  my  thanks  went  up  to  God, 

For  the  love  that  binds  man  to  the  sod.  — TJte  Spectator, 
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CHAFIKR    IX. 

The    Homkstkad:  A    Visitor:    Half- 

CONFIDKNCES. 

By  davlicfht,  the  bower  of  Oak's  new- 
found  mistress,  Bathsheba  Everdene,  pre- 
sented itself  as  a  hoary  building,  of  the 
Jacobean  stage  of  Classic  Renaissance  as 
regards  its  architecture,  and  of  a  propor- 
tion which  told  at  a  glance  that,  as  is  so 
frequently  the  case,  it  had  once  been  the 
manorial  hall  upon  a  small  estate  around 
it,  now  altogether  effaced  as  a  distinct  pro- 
perty, and  merged  in  the  vast  tract  of  a 
non-resident  landlord,  which  comprised 
several  such  modest  demesness. 


Fluted  pilasters,  worked  from  the  solid 
stone,  decorated  its  front,  and  above  the 
roof  pairs  of  chimneys  were  here  and 
there  linked  by  an  arch,  some  gables  and 
other  unmanageable  features  still  retaining 
traces  of  their  Gothic  extraction.  Soft 
brown  mosses,  like  faded  velveteen,  form- 
ed cushions  upon  the  stone  tiling,  and 
tufts  of  the  house-leek  or  sengreen  sprout- 
ed from  the  eaves  of  the  low  surrounding 
buildings.  A  gravel  walk  leading  from 
the  door  to  the  road  in  front  was  encrust- 
ed at  the  sides  with  more  moss — here  it 
was  a  silver- green  variety — the  nut-brown 
of  the  gravel  being  visible  to  the  width  of 
only  a  foot  or  two  in  the  centre.     This  cir- 
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cumstance,  and  the  generally  sleepy  air  of 
the  whole  prospect  here,  together  with  the 
animated  and  contrasting  state  of  the  re- 
verse fagade,  suggested  to  the  imagination 
that  on  the  adaptation  of  the  building  for 
farming  purposes  the  vital  principle  of  the 
house  had  turned  round  inside  its  body  to 
face  the  other  way.  Reversals  of  this 
kind,  strange  deformities,  tremendous  para- 
lyses, are  often  seen  to  be  inflicted  by 
trade  upon  edifices — either  individual  or  in 
the  aggregate  as  streets  and  towns — 
which  were  originally  planned  for  pleasure 
alone. 

Lively  voices  were  heard  this  morning 
in  the  upper  rooms,  the  main  staircase  to 
which  was  of  hard  oak,  the  balusters, 
heavv  as  bed-posts,  being  turned  and 
moulded  in  the  quaint  fashion  of  their  cen- 
tury, the  hand-rail  as  stout  as  a  parapet-top, 
and  the  stairs  themselves  continually  twist- 
ing round  like  a  person  trying  to  look  over 
his  shoulder.  Going  up,  we  find  the 
floors  above  to  have  a  very  irregular  sur- 
face, rising  to  ridges,  sinking  into  valleys, 
and  being  at  present  uncarpeted,  the  face 
of  the  boards  is  shown  to  be  eaten  into  in- 
numerable vermiculations.  Every  win- 
dow replies  by  a  clang  to  the  opening  and 
shutting  every  door,  a  tremble  follows  ev- 
ery busding  movement,  and  a  creak  ac- 
companies a  walker  about  the  house,  like 
a  spirit,  wherever  he  goes. 

In  the  room  from  which  the  conversa- 
tion proceeded,  Bathsheba  and  her  ser- 
vant-companion, Liddy  Smallbury,  were  to 
be  discovered  sitting  upon  the  floor,  and 
sorting  a  complication  of  papers,  books, 
bottles,  and  rubbish  spread  thereon — rem- 
nants from  the  household  stores  of  the 
late  occupier.  Liddy,  the  maltster's  great- 
granddaughter,  was  about  Bathsheba's 
equal  in  age,  and  her  face  was  a  pro- 
minent advertisement  of  the  light-hearted 
English  country-girl.  The  beauty  her  fea- 
tures might  have  lacked  in  form  was  am- 
ply made  up  for  by  perfection  of  hue, 
which  at  this  winter-time  was  the  softened 
ruddiness  on  a  surface  of  high  rotundity 
that  we  meet  with  in  a  Terburg  or  a  Ge- 
rard Douw,  and  like  the  presentations  of 
those  great  colorists,  it  was  a  face  which  al- 
ways kept  on  the  natural  side  of  the  boun- 
dary between  comeliness  and  the  ideal. 
Though  elastic  in  bearing,  she  was  less 
daring  than  Bathsheba,  and  occasionally 
showed  some  earnestness,  which  consisted 
half  of  genuine  feeling,  and  half  of  facti- 
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tious  mannerliness  superadded  "by  way  of 
duty. 

Through  a»  partly-opened  door,  the 
noise  of  a  scrubbing-brush  led  up  to  the 
charwoman;  Maryann  Money,  a  person 
who  for  a  face  had  a  circular  disc,  furrowed 
less  by  age  than  by  long  gazes  of  perplexi- 
ty at  distant  objects.  To  think  of  her  was 
to  get  good-humored ;  to  speak  of  her  was 
to  raise  the  image  of  a  dried  Normandy- 
pippin. 

"  Stop  your  scrubbing  a  moment,"  said 
Bathsheba  through  the  door  to  her.  "  I 
hear  something." 

Maryann  suspended  the  brush. 

The  tramp  of  a  horse  was  apparent,  ap- 
proaching the  front  of  the  building.  The 
paces  slackened,  turned  in  at  the  wicket, 
and,  what  was  most  unusual,  came  up  the 
mossy  path  close  to  the  door.  The  door 
was  tapped  with  the  end  of  a  whip  or  stick. 

"  What  impertinence !"  said  Liddy  in  a 
low  voice.  "  To  ride  up  the  footpath  like 
that!  Why  didn't  he  stop  at  the  gate? 
Lord !  'tis  a  gentleman !  I  see  the  top  of 
his  hat." 

"  Be  quiet !"  said  Bathsheba. 

The  further  expression  of  Liddy's  con- 
cern was  continued  by  exhibition  instead  of 
relation. 

"  Why  doesn't  Mrs.  Coggan  go  to  the 
door  ?"  Bathsheba  continued. 

Rat-tat-tat-tat,  resounded  more  decisive- 
ly from  Bathsheba's  oak. 

"  Maryann,  you  go  !"  said  she,  fluttering 
under  the  onset  of  a  crowd  of  romantic  pos- 
sibilities. 

"  Oh,  ma'am — see,  here's  a  mess !" 

The  argument  was  unanswerable  after  a 
glance  at  Maryann. 

"  Liddy — you  must,"  said  Bathsheba. 

Liddy  held  up  her  hands  and  arms,  coat- 
ed with  dust  from  the  rubbish  they  were 
sorting,  and  looked  imploringly  at  her  mis- 
tress. 

"There — Mrs.  Coggan  is  going!"  said 
Bathsheba,  exhaling  her  relief  in  the  form 
of  a  long  breath,  which  had  lain  in  her 
bosom  a  minute  or  more. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  deep  voice 
said — 

"  Is  Miss  Everdene  at  home  ?" 

"  I'll  see,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Coggan,  and  in 
a  minute  appeared  in  the  room. 

"  Dear,  dear,  what  a  universe  this  world 
is  1"  continued  Mrs.  Coggan  (a  wholesome- 
looking  lady  who  had  a  voice  for  each  class 
of  remark  according  to  the  emotion  in- 
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volved :  who  could  toss  a  pancake  or  twirl 
a  mop  with  the  accuracy  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  who  appeared  at  this  moment 
with  hands  shaggy  with  fragments  of  dough 
and  arms  encrusted  with  flour).  "  I  am 
never  up  to  my  elbows,  Miss,  in  making  a 
pudding,  but  one  of  two  things  happens — 
either  my  nose  must  needs  begin  tickling, 
and  I  can't  live  without  scratching  it,  or 
somebody  knocks  at  the  door.  Here's 
Mr.  Bold  wood  wanting  to  see  you,  Miss 
Everdene." 

A  woman's  dress  being  a  part  of  her 
countenance,  and  any  disorder  in  the  one 
being  of  the  same  nature  with  a  malform- 
ation or  wound  in  the  other,  Bathsheba 
said  at  once — 

"  I  can't  see  him  in  this  state.  What- 
ever shall  I  do  ?" 

Not-at-homes  were  hardly  naturalized  in 
Weatherbury  farm-houses,  so  Liddy  sug- 
gested— "  Say  you're  a  fright  with  dust,  and 
can't  come  down." 

"  Yes — that  sounds  very  well,"  saidMrs. 
Coggan,  critically. 

"  Say  I  can't  see  him — that  will  do." 

Mrs.  Coggan  went  downstairs,  and  re- 
turned the  answer  as  requested,  adding, 
however,  on  her  own  responsibility,  "  Miss 
is  dusting  bottles,  sir,  and  is  quite  a 
object — that's  why  'tis." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  deep  voice  in- 
differently. "  All  I  wanted  to  ask  was,  if 
anything  had  been  heard  of  Fanny  Rob- 
in ?" 

"  Nothing,  sir — but  we  may  know  to- 
night. William  Smallbury  is  gone  to  Cas- 
terbridge,  where  her  young  man  lives,  as  is 
supposed,  and  the  other  men  be  inquiring 
about  everywhere." 

The  horse's  tramp  then  recommenced 
and  retreated,  and  the  door  closed. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Boldwood?"  said  Bath- 
sheba. 

"  A  gentleman-farmer  at  Lower  Weather- 
bury." 

"  Married?" 

"  No,  Miss." 

"  How  old  is  he  ?" 

"  Forty,  I  should  say — very  handsome 
— rather  stern -looking — and  rich." 

"What  a  bother  this  dusting  is!  I  am 
always  in  some  unfortunate  plight  or  other," 
Bathsheba  said,  complainingly.  "  Why 
should  he  inquire  about  Fanny  ?" 

"  Oh,  because,  as  she  had  no  friends  in 
her  childhood,  he  took  her  and  put  her  to 
school,  and  got  her  her  place  here  under 


your  uncle.     He's  a  very  kind  man  that 
way,  but  Lord — there  I" 

"  What  ?" 

"  Never  was  such  a  hopeless  man  for  a 
woman  !  He's  been  courted  by  sixes  and 
sevens — all  the  girls,  gentle  and  simple,  for 
miles  round,  have  tried  him.  Jane  Perkins 
worked  at  him  for  two  months  like  a  slave, 
and  the  two  Miss  Taylors  spent  a  year  upon 
him,  and  he  cost  Farmer  Ives's  daughter 
nights  of  tears  and  twenty  pounds-worth 
of  new  clothes;  but  Lord — the  money  might 
as  well  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

A  little  boy  came  up  at  this  moment  and 
looked  in  upon  them.  This  child  was  one 
of  the  Coggans  (Smallburys  and  Coggans 
were  as  common  among  the  families  of  this 
district  as  the  Avons  and  Derwents  among 
our  rivers),  and  he  always  had  a  loosened 
tooth  or  a  cut  finger  to  show  to  particular 
friends,  which  he  did  with  a  complacent  air 
of  being  thereby  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon herd  of  afflictionless  humanity — ^to 
which  exhibition  people  were  expected  to 
say,  *  Poor  child!'  with  a  dash  of  congratu- 
lation as  well  as  pity. 

"  I've  got  a  pen-nee !"  said  Master  Cog- 
gan in  a  scanning  measure. 

"  Well — who  gave  it  you,  Teddy  ?"  said 
Liddy. 

"  Mis-terr  Bold-wood !  He  gave  it  to 
me  for  opening  the  gate." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"He  said,  *  Where  are  you  going,  my 
little  man  ? '  and  I  said,  *  To  Miss  Ever- 
dene's,  please;'  and  he  said,  *  She  is  a  staid 
woman,  isn't  she,  my  little  man  ? '  and  I 
said,  *  Yes.' " 

"You  naughty  child!  What  did  you 
say  that  for  ?" 

"'Cause  he  gave  me  the  penny!" 

"  What  a  pucker  every thmg  is  in !"  said 
Bathsheba,  discontentedly,  when  the  child 
had  gone.  "  Get  away,  Maryann,  or  go  on 
with  your  scrubbing,  or  do  something ! 
You  ought  to  be  married  by  this  time,  and 
not  here  troubling  me. 

"  Ay,  mistress — so  I  did.     But  what  be 
tween  the  poor  men  I  won't  have,  and  the 
rich  men  who  won't  have  me,  I  stand  for- 
lorn as  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness.     Ah, 
poor  soul  of  me !" 

"  Did  anybody  ever  want  to  marry  you, 
Miss  ?"  Liddy  ventured  to  ask  when  they 
were  again  alone.  "  Lots  of  'em,  I  dare- 
say ?" 

Bathsheba  paused  as  if  about  to  tefiise 
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a  reply,  but  the  temptation  to  say  yes, 
since  it  really  was  in  her  power,  was  irre- 
sistible by  aspiring  virginity,  in  spite  of 
her  spleen  at  having  been  published  as 
old. 

"  A  man  wanted  to  once,"  she  said,  in  a 
highly  experienced  tone,  and  the  image  of 
Gabriel  Oak,  as  the  farmer,  rose  before 
her. 

"  How  nice  it  must  seem !"  said  Liddy, 
with  the  fixed  features  of  mental  realisa- 
tion.    "  And  you  wouldn't  have  him  ?" 

"  He   wasn't   quite    good    enough    for 


me. 


n 


"  How  sweet  to  be  able  to  disdain 
when  most  of  us  are  glad  to  say  Thank 
you  !  I  seem  I  hear  it.  *  No,  sir — *  I'm 
your  better,'  or,  *  Kiss  my  foot,  sir;  my  face 
is  for  mouths  of  consequence.'  And  did 
you  love  him.  Miss  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no.     But  I  rather  liked  him." 

"  Do  you  now  ?" 

"  Of  course  not — what  footsteps  are 
those  I  hear  ?" 

Liddy  looked  from  a  back  window  into 
the  courtyard  behind,  which  was  now  get- 
ting low-toned  and  dim  with  the  earliest 
films  of  night.  A  crooked  file  of  men 
was  approaching  the  back  door.  The 
whole  string  of  trailing  individuals  advanc- 
ed in  the  completest  balance  of  intention, 
like  the  remarkable  creatures  known  as 
Chain  Salpae,  which,  distinctly  organised 
in  other  respects,  have  one  will  common  ^ 
to  a  whole  family.  Some  were,  as 
usual,  in  snow-white  smock-frocks  of 
Russia  duck,  and  some  in  whitey-brown 
ones  of  drabbet — marked  on  the  wrists, 
breasts,  backs,  and  sleeves  with  honey- 
comb-work. Two  or  three  women  in  pat- 
tens brought  up  the  rear. 

"The  Philistines  are  upon  us,"  said 
Liddy,  making  her  nose  white  against  the 
glass. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Maryann,  go  down 
and  keep  them  in  the  kitchen  till  I  am 
dressed,  and  then  show  them  in  to  me  in 
the  hall." 

chapter  x. 

Mistress  and  Men. 

Half-an-hour  later,  Bathsheba,  in  finished 
dress,  and  followed  by  Liddy,  entered  the 
upper  end  of  the  old  hall  to  find  that  her 
men  had  all  deposited  themselves  on  a 
long  form  and  a  settle  at  the  lower  extremi- 
ty. Shf  sat  down  at  a  table  and  opened 
the  time-book,  pen  in  her  hand,  and  a 


canvas  money-bag  beside  her.  From  this 
she  poured  a  small  heap  of  coin.  Liddy 
took  up  a  position  at  her  elbow  and  began 
to  sew,  sometimes  pausing  and  looking 
round,  or,  with  the  air  of  a  privileged  [per- 
son, taking  up  one  of  the  half  sovereigns 
lying  before  her,  and  admiringly  surveying 
it  as  a  work  of  art  merely,  strictly  prevent- 
ing her  countenance  from  expressing  any 
wish  to  possess  it  as  money. 

"  Now,  before  I  begin,  men,"  said  Bath- 
sheba, "  I  have  two  matters  to  speak  of. 
The  first  is  that  the  bailiff  is  dismissed  for 
thieving,  and  that  I  have  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  have  no  bailiff  at  all,  but  to  man- 
age everything  with  my  own  head  and 
hands." 

The  men  breathed  an  audible  breath  of 
amazement. 

"  The  next  matter  is,  have  you  heard 
anything  of  Fanny  ?" 

"  Nothing,  ma'am." 

"  Have  you  done  anything  ?" 

"  I  met  Farmer  Boldwood,"  said  Jacob 
Smallbury,  "  and  I  went  with  him  and  two 
of  his  men,  and  dragged  Wood  Pond,  but 
we  found  nothing." 

"And  the  new  shepherd  have  beensto 
Buck's  Head,  thinking  she  had  gone  there, 
but  nobody  had  seed  her,"  said  Laban 
Tall. 

"  Hasn't  William  Smallbury  been  to 
Casterbridge  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  but  he's  not  yet  come 
home.     He  promised  to  be  back  by  six." 

"  It  wants  a  quarter  to  six  at  present," 
said  Bathsheba,  looking  at  her  watch.  "  I 
daresay  he'll  be  in  directly.  Well,  now 
then" — she  looked  into  the  book — "  Joseph 
Poorgrass,  are  you  there  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir — ma'am,  I  mane,"  said  the  per- 
son addressed.  "  I  am  the  personal  name 
of  Poorgrass — a  small  matter  who  is  no- 
thing in  his  own  eye.  Perhaps  it  is  diffe- 
rent in  the  eye  of  other  people — but  I 
don't  say  it;  though  public  thought  will 
out." 

"  What  do  you  do  on  the  farm  ?" 

"  I  does  carting  things  all  the  year,  and 
in  seed  time  I  shoots  the  rooks  and  spar- 
rows, and  helps  at  pig-killing,  sir."' 

"  How  much  to  you  ?" 

"  Please  nine  and  ninepence  and  a  good 
halfpenny  where  'twas  a  bad  one,  sir — 
ma'am,  I  mane." 

"Quite  correct.  Now  here  are  ten 
shillings  in  addition  as  a  small  present,  as. 
I  am  a  new  comer." 
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Bathsheba  blushed  slightly  as  she  spoke 
at  the  sense  of  being  generous  in  public, 
and  Henery  Fray,  who  had  drawn  up 
towards  her  chair,  lifted  his  eyebrows  and 
fingers  to  express  amazement  on  a  small 
scale. 

"How  much  do  I  owe  you — that  man 
in  the  comer — what's  your  name  ?"  con- 
tinued Bathsheba. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  ma'am,"  said  a  singu- 
lar framework  of  clothes  with  nothing  of 
any  consequence  inside  them,  which  ad- 
vanced with  the  toes  in  no  definite  direc- 
tion forwards,  but  turned  in  or  out  as  they 
chanced  to  swing. 

"  Matthew  Mark,  did  you  say  ? — speak 
out — I  shall  not  hurt  you,"  enquired  the 
young  farmer,  kindly. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  mem,"  said  Henery 
Fray,  correctingly,  from  behind  her  chair, 
to  which  point  he  had  edged  himself. 

"  Matthew  Moon,  murmured  Bathshe- 
ba, turning  her  bright  eyes  to  the  book. 
"Ten  and  two-pence  halfpenny  is  the 
sum  put  down  to  you,  I  see  ?" 

"  Yes,  mis'css,*'  said  Matthew,  as  the 
rustle  of  wind  among  dead  leaves. 

"  Here  it  is,  and  ten  shillings.  Now  the 
next — Andrew  Candle,  you  are  a  new 
man,  I  hear.  How  came  you  to  leave 
your  last  farm  ?" 

"  P-p-p-p-p-pI-pl-pl-pM-1-l-l-ease,  ma'am, 
p-p-p-p-pl-pl-pl-pl-please  ma*am-please'm- 
please'm — " 

"  'A's  a  stammering  man,  mem,"  said 
Henery  Fray  in  an  under-tone,  "  and  they 
turned  him  away  because  the  only  time 
he  ever  did  speak  plain  he  said  his  soul 
was  his  own,  and  other  iniquities,  to  the 
squire.  'A  can  cuss,  mem,  as  well  as  you 
or  I,  but  'a  can't  speak  a  common  speech 
to  save  his  life." 

"  Andrew  Candle,  here's  yours — finish 
thanking  me  in  a  day  or  two.  Temper- 
ance Miller — oh,  here's  another,  Soberness, 
both  women,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes'm.  Here  we  be,  'a  b'lieve,"  was 
echoed  in  shrill  unison. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  ?" 

"  Tending  thrashing-machine,  and  wim- 
bling haybonds,  and  saying  Hoosh !  to 
the  cocks  and  hens  when  they  go  upon 
your  seeds,  and  planting  Early  Flourballs 
and  Thompson's  Wonderfuls  with  a  dib- 
•ble." 

"Yes — I  see.  Are  they  satisfactory 
women  ?"  she  enquired  softly  of  Henery 
Fray. 


"  O,  mem — don't  ask  me !  Yielding 
women — as  scarlet  a  pair  as  ever  was !" 
groaned  Henery  under  his  breath. 

"  Sit  down." 

"  Who,  mem  ?" 

"  Sit  down !" 

Joseph  Poorgrass,  in  the  background, 
twitched,  and  his  lips  became  dry  with 
fear  of  some  terrible  consequences,  as  he 
saw  Bathsheba  summarily  speaking,  and 
Henery  slinking  off  to  a  corner. 

"  Now  the  next.  Laban  Tall.  You'll 
stay  on  working  for  me  ?" 

"  For  you  or  anybody  that  pays  me 
well,  ma'am,"  replied  the  young  married 
man. 

"True — the  man  must  live  I"  said  a 
woman  in  the  back  quarter,  who  had  just 
entered  with  clicking  pattens. 

"What  woman  is  that?"  Bathsheba 
asked. 

"  I  be  his  lawful  wife !"  continued  the 
voice,  with  greater  prominence  of  manner 
and  tone.  This  lady  called  herself  five- 
and-twenty,  looked  thirty,  passed  as  thirty- 
five,  and  was  forty.  She  was  a  woman 
who  never,  like  some  newly  married, 
showed  conjugal  tenderness  in  public,  per- 
haps because  she  had  none  to  show. 

"  Oh,  you  are,"  said  Bathsheba.  "  Well, 
Laban,  will  you  stay  on  ?" 

"Yes,  he'll  stay,  ma'am!"  said  again 
the  shrill  tongue  of  Laban's  lawful  wife. 

"  Well,  he  can  speak  for  himself,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  O  Lord,  no,  ma'am.  A  simple  tool 
Well  enough,  but  a  poor  gawkhanopier 
mortal !"  the  wife  replied. 

"  Heh,  heh,  heh !"  laughed  the  .maxried 
man  with  a  hideous  effort  of  aprndfttion, 
for  he  was  as  irrepressibly  gooa-humored 
under  ghastly  snubs  as  a  parliamentaty 
candidate  on  the  hustings. 

The  names  remaining  were  called  in  the 
same  manner. 

"  Now  I  think  I  have  done  with  you," 
said  Bathsheba,  closing  the  book  and 
shaking  back  a  stray  twine  of  hair.  "  Has 
William  Small  bury -returned?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  The  new  shepherd  will  want  a  man 
under  him,"  suggested  Henery  Fray,  trying 
to  make  himself  official  again  by  a  sideway 
approach  towards  her  chair. 

"  Oh — he  will ;  who  can  he  have  ?" 

"  Young  Cain  Ball  is  a  very  good  lad," 
Henery  said,  "and  Shepherd  Oak  don't 
mind    his    youth?"    he    added,    fliniDg 
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with  an  apologetic  smile  to  the  shepherd, 
who  had  just  appeared  on  the  scene,  and 
was  now  leaning  against  the  doorpost  with 
his  arms  folded. 

«  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,**  said  Gabriel. 

**  How  did  Cain  come  by  such  a  name  ?" 
asked  Bathsheba. 

"  O  you  see,  mem,  his  poor  mother, 
not  being  a  Scripture-read  woman,  made  a 
mistake  at  his  christening,  thinking  'twas 
Abel  killed  Cain,  and  called  em  Cain, 
meaning  Abel  all  the  time.  She  didn't  find 
it  out  till  'twas  too  late,  and  the  chiel  was 
handed  back  to  his  godmother.  'Tis  very 
very  unfortunate  for  the  boy." 

"  It  is  rather  unfortunate." 

"  Yes.  However,  we  soften  it  down  as 
much  as  we  can,  and  call  him  Cainy.  Ah, 
poor  widow- woman !  she  cried  her  heart 
out  about  it  almost.  She  was  brought  up 
by  a  very  heathen  father  and  mother  who 
never  sent  her  to  church  or  school,  and  it 
shows  how  the  sins  of  the  parents  are 
visited  upon  the  children,  mem." 

Mr.  Fray  here  drew  up  his  features  to 
the  mild  degree  of  melancholy  required 
when  the  persons  involved  in  the  given 
misfortune  do  not  belong  to  your  own 
family. 

"  Very  well,  then,  Cainy  Ball  to  be 
under-shepherd.  And  you  quite  \inder- 
stand  your  duties  ? — you,  I  mean,  Gabriel 
Oak." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Miss  Ever- 
dene,"  said  Shepherd  Oak  from  the  door- 
post. "  If  I  don't,  I'll  enquire."  Gabriel 
was  rather  staggered  by  the  remarkable 
coolness  of  her  manner.  Certainly  nobody 
without  previous  information  would  ever 
have  dreamt  that  Oak  and  the  handsome 
woman  before  whom  he  stood  had  ever 
been  other  than  strangers.  But  perhaps 
her  air  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
social  rise  which  had  advanced  her  from  a 
cottage  to  a  large  house  and  fields.  The 
case  is  not  unexampled  in  high  places. 
When,  in  the  writings  of  the  later  poets, 
Jove  and  his  family  are  found  to  have 
moved  from  their  cramped  quarters  on  the 
peak  of  Olympus  into  the  wide  sky  above 
it,  their  words  show  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  arrogance  and  reserve. 

Footsteps  were  heard  in  the  passage, 
combining  in  their  character  the  qualities 
both  of  weight  and  measure,  rather  at  the 
expense  of  velocity. 

(All.)  "  Here's  Billy  Smallbury  come 
from  Casterbridge." 


"  And  what's  the  news  ?"  said  Bathsheba, 
as  William,  after  marching  to  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  took  a  handkerchief  from  his 
hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  from  its  centre 
to  its  remoter  boundaries. 

"  I  should  have  been  sooner.  Miss,"  he 
said,  "  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  weather." 
He  then  stamped  with  each  foot  severely, 
and  on  looking  down  his  boots  were  per- 
ceived to  be  clogged  with  snow. 

"  Come  at  last,  is  it  ?"  said  Henery. 

"  Well,  what  about  Fanny  ?"  said  Bath- 
sheba. 

"  Well,  ma'am,  in  round  numbers,  she's 
run  away  with  the  soldiers,"  said  William. 

"  No  ;  not  a  steady  girl  like  Fanny  !" 

"  I'll  tell  ye  all  particulars.  When  I  got 
to  Casterbridge  barracks,  they  said,  *  The 
nth  Dragoon  Guards  be  gone  away,  and 
new  troops  have  come.'  The  Eleventh 
left  last  week  for  Melchester.  The  Route 
came  from  Government  like  a  thief  in  the 
night,  as  is  his  nature  to,  and  afore  the 
Eleventh  knew  it  almost,  they  were  on  the 
march." 

Gabriel  had  listened  with  interest.  "  I 
saw  them  go,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  continued  William,  "  they 
pranced  down  the  street  playing  *  The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,'  so  'tis  said,  in 
glorious  notes  of  triumph.  Every  looker- 
on's  inside  shook  with  the  blows  of  the 
great  drum  to  his  deepest  vitals,  and  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  throughout  the  town 
among  the  public-house  people  and  the 
nameless  women." 

"  But  they're  not  gone  to  any  war  ?" 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  but  they  be  gone  to  take 
the  places  of  them  who  may,  which  is 
very  close  connected.  And  so  I  said  to 
myself,  Fanny's  young  man  was  one  of 
the  regiment,  and  she's  gone  after  him. 
There,  ma'am,  that's  it  in  black  and  white." 

"  Did  you  find  out  his  name  ?" 

"  No ;  nobody  knew  it.  I  believe  he 
was  higher  in  rank  than  a  private." 

Gabriel  remained  musing  and  said  no- 
thing, for  he  was  in  doubt. 

"  Well,  we  are  not  likely  to  know  more 
to-night,  at  any  rate,"  said  Bathsheba. 
"  But  one  of  you  had  better  run  across  to 
Farmer  Boldwood's  and  tell  him  that 
much." 

She  then  rose ;  but  before  retiring,  ad- 
dressed a  few  words  to  them  with  a  pretty 
dignity,  to  which  her  mourning  dress  add- 
ed a  soberness  that  was  hardly  to  be  found 
in  the  words  themselves. 
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"  Now  mind,  you  have  a  mistress  instead 
of  a  master.  I  don't  yet  know  my  powers 
or  my  talents  in  farming ;  but  I  shall  do 
my  best,  and  if  you  serve  me  well,  so  shall 
I  serve  you.  Don't  any  unfair  ones  among 
you  (if  there  are  any  such,  but  I  hope  not) 
suppose  that  because  Tm  a  woman  I  don't 
understand  the  difference  between  bad 
goings-on  and  good." 

rAll.)  "No'm!" 

(Liddy.)  "  Excellent  well  said." 

"  I  shall  be  up  before  you  are  awake  ; 
I  shall  be  afield  before  you  are  up ;  and  I 
shall  have  breakfasted  before  you  are 
afield.     In  short  I  shall  astonish  you  all." 

(All.)  «  Yes'm." 

"  And  so  good  night." 

(All.)  "  Good-night,  ma'am." 

Then  this  small  thesmothete  stepped 
from  the  table,  and  surged  out  of  the  hall, 
her  black  silk  dress  licking  up  a  few  straws 
and  dragging  them  along  with  a  scratching 
noise  upon  the  floor.  Liddy,  elevating 
her  feelings  to  the  occasion  from  a  sense  of 
grandeur,  floated  off  behind  Bathsheba 
with  a  milder  dignity  not  entirely  free  from 
travesty,  and  the  door  was  closed. 

chapter  xi. 

Melchester  Moor  :  Snow  :  a  Meeting. 

For  dreariness,  nothing  could  surpass  a 
prospect  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Melchester,  at  a  later  hour  on  this  same 
snowy  evening — if  that  may  be  called  a 
prospect  of  which  the  chief  constituent  was 
darkness. 

It  was  a  night  when  sorrow  may  come 
to  the  brightest  without  causing  any  great 
sense  of  incongruity  :  when,  with  impressi- 
ble persons,  love  becomes  solicitousness, 
hope  sinks  to  misgiving,  and  faith  to  hope : 
when  the  exercise  of  memory  does  not  stir 
feelings  of  regret  at  opportunities  for  ambi- 
tion that  have  been  passed  by,  and  antici- 
pation does  not  prompt  to  enterprise. 

The  scene  was  a  public  path,  bordered 
on  the  left  hand  by  a  river,  behind  which 
rose  a  high  wall.  On  the  right  was  a 
tract  of  land,  partly  meadow  and  partly 
moor,  reaching,  at  its  remote  verge,  to  a 
wide  undulating  heath. 

The  changes  of  the  seasons  are  less  ob- 
trusive on  spots  of  this  kind  than  amid 
woodland  scenery.  Still,  to  a  close  ob- 
server, they  are  just  as  perceptible  ;  the 
difference  is  that  their  media  of  manifesta- 
tion are  less  trite  and  familiar  than  such 


well-known  ones  as  the  bursting  of  the 
buds  or  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Many  are  not 
so  stealthy  and  gradual  as  we  may  be  apt 
to  imagine  in  considering  the  general  tor- 
pidity of  a  moor  or  heath.  Winter,  in  com- 
ing to  the  place  under  notice,  advanced  in 
some  such  well-marked  stages  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  retreat  of  the  snakes. 

The  transformation  of  the  ferns. 

The  filling  of  the  pools. 

A  rising  of  fogs. 

The  embrowning  by  frost. 

The  collapse  of  the  fungi. 

An  obliteration  by  snow. 
This  climax  of  the  series  had  been  reached 
to-night  on  Melchester  Moor,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  season  its  irregularities 
were  forms  without  features  ;  suggestive  of 
anything,  proclaiming  nothing,  and  without 
more  character  than  that  of  being  the  lim- 
it of  something  else — the  lowest  layer  of  a 
firmament  of  snow.  From  this  chaotic 
sky-full  of  crowding  flakes  the  heath  and 
moor  momentarily  received  additional 
clothing,  only  to  appear  momentarily  more 
naked  thereby.  The  vast  dome  of  cloud 
above  was  strangely  low,  and  formed  as  it 
were  the  roof  of  a  large  dark  cavern,  grad- 
ually sinking  in  upon  its  floor;  for  the  in- 
stinctive thought  was  that  the  snow  lining 
the  heavens  and  that  encrusting  the  earth 
would  soon  unite  into  one  mass  without 
any  intervening  stratum  of  air  at  all. 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  left-hand 
characteristics.  They  were  flatness  as 
regards  the  river,  verticality  as  regards  the 
wall  behind  it,  and  darkness  as  regards 
both.  These  features  made  up  the  mass. 
If  anything  could  be  darker  than  the 
sky,  it  was  the  wall;  if  anything  could 
be  gloomier  than  the  wall,  it  was  the 
river  beneath.  The  indistinct  summit  of 
the  fa9ade  was  notched  and  pronged  by 
chimneys  here  and  there,  and  upon  its 
face  were  faintly  signified  the  oblong 
shapes  of  windows,  though  only  in  the 
upper  part.  Below,  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  flat  was  unbroken  by  hole  or 
projection. 

An  indescribable  succession  of  dull 
blows,  perplexing  in  their  regularity,  sent 
their  sounds  with  difficulty  through  the 
fluffy  atmosphere.  It  was  a  neighboring 
clock  striking  ten.  The  bell  was  in  the 
open  air,  and  being  overlaid  with  several 
inches  of  muffling  snow  had  lost  its  voice 
for  the  time. 
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About  this  hour  the  snow  abated  :  ten 
flakes  fell  where  twenty  had  fallen,  then 
one  had  the  room  of  ten.  Not  long  after 
a  form  moved  by  the  brink  of  the  river. 

By  its  outline  upon  the  colorless  back 
ground,  a  close  observer  might  have  seen 
that  it  was  small.  This  was  all  that  was 
positively  discoverable.  Human  it  seemed. 

The  shape  went  slowly  along,  but 
without  much  exertion,  for  the  snow, 
though  sudden,  was  not  as  yet  more  than 
two  inches  deep.  At  this  time  some 
words  were  spoken  aloud  : — 

"  One.     Two.     Three.     Four.     Five." 

Between  each  utterance  the  litde  shape 
advanced  about  half  a  dozen  yards.  It 
was  evident  now  that  the  windows  high 
in  the  wall  were  being  countel.  The 
word  "  Five"  represented  the  fifth  window 
from  the  end  of  the  wall. 

Here  the  spot  stopped,  and  dwindled 
small.  The  figure  was  stooping.  Then 
a  morsel  of  snow  flew  across  the  river 
toward  the  fifth  window.  It  smacked 
against  the  wall  at  a  point  several  yards 
from  its  mark.  The  throw  was  the  idea 
of  a  man  conjoined  with  the  execution 
of  a  woman.  No  man  who  had  ever 
seen  bird,  rabbit,  or  squirrel  in  his  child- 
hood, could  possibly  have  thrown  with 
such  utter  imbecility  as  was  shown  here. 

Another  attempt,  and  another ;  till  by 
degrees  the  wall  must  have  become  pim- 
pled with  the  adhering  lumps  of  snow. 
At  last  one  fragment  struck  the  fifth  win- 
dow. 

The  river  would  have  been  seen  by  day 
to  be  of  that  deep  smooth  sort  which  races 
middle  and  sides  with  the  same  gliding  pre- 
cision, any  irregularities  of  speed  being  im- 
mediately corrected  by  a  small  whirlpool. 
Nothing  was  heard  in  reply  to  the  signal 
but  the  gurgle  and  cluck  of  one  of  these 
invisible  wheels — together  with  a  few  small 
sounds  which  a  sad  man  would  have 
called  moans,  and  a  happy  man  laughter 
— caused  by  the  flapping  of  the  waters 
against  trifling  objects  in  other  parts  of  the 
stream. 

The  window  was  struck  again  in  the 
same  manner. 

Then  a  noise  was  heard,  apparently 
produced  by  the  opening  of  the  window. 
This  was  followed  by  a  voice  from  the  same 
quarter. 

"  Who's  there  ?" 

The  tones  were  masculine,  and  not 
those  of  surprise.     The  high  wall  being 


that  of  a  barrack,  and  marriage  being 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  the  army, 
assignations  and  communications  had  pro- 
bably been  made  across  the  river  before 
to-night. 

"  Is  it  Sergeant  Troy  ?"  said  the  blurred 
spot  in  the  fenow,  tremulously. 

This  person  was  so  much  like  a  mere 
shade  upon  the  earth,  and  the  other 
speaker  so  much  a  part  of  the  building, 
that  one  would  have  said  the  wall  was 
holding  converse  with  the  snow. 

"  Yes,"  came  suspiciously  from  the  sha- 
dow.    "  What  girl  are  you  ?" 

"  O,  Frank — don't  you  know  me  ?"  said 
the  spot.     "  Your  wife,  Fanny  Robin." 

"  Fanny  !"  said  the  wall,  in  utter  aston- 
ishment. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed gasp  of  emotion. 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  woman  which 
is  not  that  of  a  wife,  and  there  was  a  man- 
ner in  the  man,  which  is  rarely  a  husband's. 
The  dialogue  went  on. 

"  How  did  you  come  here  ?" 

"  I  asked  which  was  your  window. 
Forgive  me  !" 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to-night.  In- 
deed, I  did  not  think  you  would  come  at 
all.  It  was  a  wonder  you  found  me  here. 
I  am  orderly  to-morrow." 

"  You  said  I  was  to  come." 

"  Well — I  said  that  you  might." 

"  Yes,  I  mean  that  I  might.  You  are 
glad  to  see  me,  Frank  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes — of  course." 

"  Can  you — come  to  me !" 

"  My  dear  Fan,  no !  The  bugle  has 
sounded,  the  barrack  gates  are'  closed, 
and  I  have  no  leave.  We  are  all  of  us  £s 
good  as  in  Melchester  Gaol  till  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  Then  I  shan't  see  you  till  then  !"  The 
words  were  in  a  faltering  tone  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"  How  did  you  get  here  from  Weather- 
bury  ?" 

"  I  walked — some  part  of  the  way — the 
rest  by  the  carrier." 

"  I  am  surprised." 

"  Yes — so  am  I.  And  Frank,  when 
will  it  be  ?" 

"  What  ?" 

**  That  you  promised." 

"  I  don't  quite  recollect." 

"  O  you  do !  Don't  speak  like  that. 
It  weighs  me  to  the  earth.  It  makes  me 
say  what  ought  to  be  said  first  by  you." 
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"  Never  mind — say  it." 

"  O,  must  I  ? — it  is,  when  shall  we  be 
married,  Frank  ?" 

"  O,  I  see.  Well — you  have  to  get 
proper  clothes." 

"  I  have  money.  Will  it  be  by  banns  or 
license  ?" 

"  Banns,.!  should  think." 

"  And  we  live  in  two  parishes." 

"  Do  we  ?     What  then  ?" 

"  My  lodgings  are  in  St.  Mary's,  and 
this  is  not.  So  they  will  have  to  be  pub- 
lished in  both." 

"  Is  that  the  law  ?" 

"  Yes.  O  Frank ! — you  think  me  for- 
ward, I  am  afraid  !  Don't,  dear  Frank — 
will  you — for  I  love  you  so.  And  you 
said  lots  of  times  you  would  marry  me, 
and— and— I— I— I—" 

"  Don't  cry,  now  !  It  is  foolish.  If  I 
said  so,  of  course  I  will." 

"  And  shall  I  put  up  the  banns  in  my 
parish,  and  will  you  in  yours  ?" 

*«  Yes." 

"  To-morrow  ?" 

"  Not  to-morrow.     We'll  settle  in  a  few 
days." 
"  You  have  the  permission  of  the  officers  ?" 

*'No— not  yet." 

"  Oh !  how  is  it  ?  You  said  you  almost 
had  before  you  left  Casterbridge." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  forgot  to  ask.  Your 
coming  like  this  is  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected." 

"  Yes — yes — it  is.  It  was  wrong  of  me 
to  worry  you.  I'll  go  away  now.  Will 
you  come  and  see  me  to-morrow,  at  Mrs. 
Twills's,  in  North  Street  ?  I  don't  like  to 
come  to  the  Barracks.  There  are  bad 
women  about,  and  they  think  me  one." 

"  Quite  so.  I'll  come  to  you,  my  dear. 
Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  Frank — good  night !" 

And  the  noise  was  agam  heard  of  a 
window  closing.  The  little  spot  moved 
away.  When  she  passed  the  corner,  a 
subdued  exclamation  was  heard  inside  the 
wall. 

"  Ho — ho — Sergeant — ho — ho  !"  An 
expostulation  followed,  but  it  was  indis- 
tinct ;  and  it  became  lost  amid  a  low  peal 
of  laughter,  which  was  hardly  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  gurgle  of  the  tiny  whirlpools 
outside. 

chapter  xii. 

Farmers  :  a  Rule  :  an  Exception. 
The  first  public  evidence  of  Bathsheba's 


decision  to  be  a  farmer  in  her  own  per- 
son and  by  proxy  no  more  was  her  ap- 
pearance the  following  marketnlay  in  the 
corn-market  at  Casterbridge. 

The  low  though  extensive  hall,  sup- 
ported by  Tuscan  pillars,  and  latterly  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  Com-Exchange, 
was  thronged  with  hot  men  who  talked 
among  each  other  in  twos  and  threes,  the 
speaker  of  the  minute  looking  sideways 
into  his  auditor's  face  and  concentrating 
his  argument  by  a  contraction  of  one 
eyelid  during  delivery.  The  greater 
number  carried  in  their  hands  ground-ash 
saplings,  using  them  partly  as  walking- 
sticks  and  partly  for  poking  up  pigs,  sheep, 
neighbors  with  their  backs  turned,  and 
restful  things  in  general,  which  seemed  to 
require  such  treatment  in  the  course  of 
their  peregrinations.  During  conversations 
each  subjected  his  sapling  to  great  varie- 
ties of  usage-^bending  it  round  his  back, 
forming  an  arch  of  it  between  his  two 
hands,  overweighting  it  on  the  ground  till 
it  reached  nearly  a  semicircle ;  or  perhaps 
it  was  hastily  tucked  under  the  arm  whilst 
the  sample-bag  was  pulled  forth  and  a 
handful  of  corn  poured  into  the  palm, 
which,  after  criticism,  was  flung  upon  the 
floor,  an  issue  of  events  perfectly  wdl 
known  to  half  a  dozen  acute  town-bred 
fowls  which  had  as  usQal  crept  into  the 
building  unobserved,  and  waited  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  anticipations  with  a  high- 
stretched  neck  and  oblique  eye. 

Among  these  heavy  yeomen  a  feminine 
figure  glided,  the  single  one  of  her  sex  that 
the  room  contained.  She  was  prettily  and 
even  daintily  dressed.  She  moved  be* 
tween  them  as  a  chaise  between  carts,  was 
heard  after  them  as  a  romance  after  ser- 
mons, was  felt  among  them  like  a  breeze 
among  furnaces.  It  had  required  a  little 
determination — far  more  than  she  had  at 
first  imagined — to  take  up  a  position  here, 
for  at  her  first  entry  the  lumbering  dia- 
logues had  ceased,  nearly  every  face  had 
been  turned  towards  her,  and  those  that 
were  already  turned  rigidly  fixed  there. 

Two  or  three  only  of  the  farmers  were 
personally  known  to  Bathsheba,  and  to 
these  she  had  made  her  way.  But  if  she 
was  to  be  the  practical  woman  she  had  in- 
tended to  show  herself,  business  must  be 
carried  on,  introductions  or  none,  and  she 
ultimately  acquired  confidence  enough  to 
speak  and  reply  boldly  to  men  mecdy 
known  to  her  by  hearsay.    Bathshebft^tDO 
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had  her  sample-bags,  and  by  degrees 
adopted  the  professional  pour  into  the 
hand — holding  up  the  grains  in  her  nar- 
row palm  for  inspection,  in  perfect  Caster- 
bridge  manner. 

Something  in  the  exact  arch  of  her  up- 
per unbroken  row  of  teeth,  and  in  the  keenly 
pointed  comers  of  her  red  mouth  when, 
with  parted  lips,  she  somewhat  defiantly 
turned  up  her  face  to  argue  a  point 
with  a  tall  man,  suggested  that  there  was 
depth  enough  in  that  lithe  slip  of  humani- 
ty for  alarming  potentialities  of  exploit, 
and  daring  enough  to  carry  them  out.  But 
her  eyes  had  a  softness — invariably  a  soft- 
ness— which,  had  they  not  been  dark, 
would  have  seemed  mistiness ;  as  they 
were,  it  lowered  an  expression  that  might 
have  been  piercing  to  simple  clearness. 

Strange  to  say  of  a  female  in  full  bloom 
and  vigor,  she  always  allowed  her  interlo- 
cutors to  finish  their  statements  before  re- 
joining with  hers.  In  arguing  on  prices, 
she  held  to  her  own  firmly,  as  was  natural 
in  a  dealer,  and  reduced  theirs  persistently, 
as  was  inevitable  in  a  woman.  But  there 
was  an  elasticity  in  her  firmness  which  re- 
moved it  from  obstinacy,  as  there  was  a 
naivet^  in  her  cheapening  which  saved  it 
from  meanness. 

Those  of  the  farmers  with  whom  she 
had  no  dealings  (by  far  the  greater  part) 
were  continually  asking  each  other  "  Who 
is  she  ?"     The  reply  would  be — 

'*  Farmer  Eveixiene's  niece  ;  took  on 
Weatherbury  Upper  Farm ;  turned  away 
the  baily,  and  swears  she'll  do  everything 
herself  " 

The  other  man  would  then  shake  his 
head. 

"  Yes,  'tis  a  pity  she's  so  headstrong," 
the  first  would  say.  "  But  we  ought  to 
be  proud  of  her  here — she  lightens  up  the 
old  place.  'Tis  such  a  shapely  maid,  how- 
ever, that  she'll  soon  get  picked  up." 

It  would  be  ungallant  to  suggest  that 
the  novelty  of  her  engagement  in  such  an 
occupation  had  almost  as  much  to  do  with 
the  magnetism  as  had  the  beauty  of  her  face 
and  movements.  However,  the  interest 
was  general,  and  this  Saturday's  debut  in 
the  forum,  whatever  it  may  have  been  to 
Bathsheba  as  the  buying  and  selling  far- 
mer, was  unquestionably  a  triumph  to  her 
as  the  maiden.  Indeed,  the  sensation 
was  so  pronounced  that  her  instinct  on 
two  or  three  occasions  was  to  merely  walk 
as  a  queen  among  these  gods  of  the  fallow, 


like  a  little  sister  of  a  little  Jove,  and  to 
neglect  closing  prices  altogether. 

The  numerous  evidences  of  her  power 
to  attract  were  only  thrown  into  greater 
relief  by  a  marked  exception.  Women 
seem  to  have  eyes  in  their  ribbons  for  such 
matters  as  these.  Bathsheba,  without 
looking  within  a  right  angle  of  him,  was 
conscious  of  a  black  sheep  among  the 
flock. 

It  perplexed  her  first.  If  tnere  had 
been  a  respectable  minority  on  either 
side,  the  case  would  have  been  most  natu- 
ral. If  nobody  had  regarded  her,  she 
would  have  taken  the  matter  indifferently 
— such  cases  had  occurred.  If  everybody, 
this  man  included,  she  would  have  taken 
it  as  a  matter  of  course — people  had  done 
so  before.  But  the  exception,  added  to  its 
smallness,  made  the  mystery — ^just  as 
when  the  difference  between  the  state  of 
an  insignificant  fleece  and  the  state  of  all 
around  it,  rather  than  any  novelty  in  the 
states  themselves,  arrested  the  attention  of 
Gideon. 

She  soon  knew  thus  much  of  the  re- 
cusant's appearance.  He  was  a  gentleman- 
ly man,  with  full  and  distinctly  outlined 
Roman  features,  the  prominences  of  which 
glowed  in  the  sun  with  a  bronze-like  rich- 
ness of  tone.  He  was  erect  in  attitude,  and 
quiet  in  demeanor.  One  characteristic 
pre-eminently  marked  him — dignity. 

Apparently  he  had  some  time  ago 
reached  that  entrance  to  middle  age  at 
which  a  man's  aspect  naturally  ceases  to 
alter  for  the  term  of  a  dozen  years  or  so ; 
and,  artificially,  a  woman's  does  likewise. 
Thirty-five  and  fifty  were  his  limits  of 
variation — he  might  have  been  either,  or 
anywhere  between  the  two. 

It  may  be  said  that  married  men  of  for- 
ty are  usually  ready  and  generous  enough 
to  fling  passing  glances  at  any  specimen 
of  moderate  beauty  they  may  discern  by 
the  way.  Probably,  as  with  petsons  play- 
ing whist  for  love,  the  consciousness  of  a 
certain  immunity  under  any  circumstances 
from  that  worst  possible  ultimate,  the  hav- 
ing to  pay,  makes  them  unduly  specula- 
tive. Bathsheba  was  convinced  that  this 
unmoved  person  was  not  a  married  man. 

When  marketing  was  over,  she  rushed 
off  to  Liddy,  who  was  waiting  for  her  be- 
side the  yellow  gig  in  which  they  had 
driven  to  town.  The  horse  was  put  in, 
and  on  they  trotted — Bathsheba's  sugar, 
tea,  and  drapery  parcels  being  packea  be- 
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hind,  and  expressing  in  some  indescribable 
manner,  by  their  color,  shape,  and  general 
lineaments,  that  they  were  •that  young  la- 
dy-farmer's property,  and  the  grocer's  and 
draper's  no  more. 

"  I've  been  through  it,  Liddy,  and  it  is 
over.  I  shan't  mind  it  again,  for  they 
will  all  have  grown  accustomed  to  seeing 
me  there  ;  but  this  morning  it  was  as  bad 
as  being  married — eyes  everywhere  !" 

"  I  knowed  it  v^ould  be, "  Liddy  said. 
"  Men  be  such  a  terrible  class  of  society  to 
look  at  a  body." 

"  But  there  was  one  man  who  had  more 
sense  than  to  waste  his  time  upon  me." 
The  information  was  put  in  this  form  that 
Liddy  might  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
her  mistress  was  at  all  piqued.  "  A  very 
good-looking  man,"  she  continued,  "  up- 
right; about  forty,  I  should  think.  Do 
you  know  at  all  who  he  could  be  ?" 

Liddv  couldn't  think. 

"  Can't  you  guess  at  all  ?"  said  Bath- 
sheba  with  some  disappointment. 

"  I  haven't  a  notion ;  besides,  'tis  no 
difference,  since  he  took  less  notice  of  you 
than  any  of  the  rest.  Now,  if  he'd  taken 
more,  it  would  have  mattered  a  great 
deal." 

Bathsheba  was  suffering  from  the  re- 
verse feeling  just  then,  and  they  bowled 
along  in  silence.  A  low  carriage,  bowling 
along  still  more  rapidly  behind  a  horse  of 
unimpeachable  breed,  overtook  and  passed 
them. 

"  Why,  there  he  is !"  she  said. 

Liddy  looked,  h  That !  That's  Farmer 
Boldwood — of  course  'tis — the  man  you 
couldn't  see  the  other  day  when  he  called." 

"Oh!  Farmer  Boldwood,"  murmured 
Bathsheba,  and  looked  at  him  as  he  out- 
stripped them.  The  farmer  had  never 
turned  his  head  once,  but,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  most  advanced  point  along  the  road, 
passed  as  unconsciously  and  abstractedly 
as  if  Bathsheba  and  her  charms  were  thin 
air. 

"  He's  an  interesting  man — don't  you 
think  so  ?"  she  remarked. 

**0  yes,  very.  Everybody  owns  it," 
replied  Liddy. 

"  I  wonder  why  he  is  so  wrapped  up 
and  indifferent,  and  seemingly  so  far  away 
from  all  he  sees  around  him." 

"  It  is  said — but  not  known  for  certain 
— that  he  met  with  some  bitter  disap- 
pointment when  he  was  a  ^oung  man  and 
merry.    A  woman  jilted  him,  they  say." 


"  People  always  say  that — and  we  know 
very  well  women  scarcely  ever  jilt  men ; 
'tis  the  men  who  jilt  us.  I  expect  it  is 
simply  his  nature  to  be  so  reserved." 

"  Simply  his  nature — I  expect  so,  miss 
— nothing  else  in  the  world." 

"Still,  'tis  more  romantic  to  think  he 
has  been  served  cruelly,  poor  thing !  Per- 
haps, after  all,  he  has." 

"  Depend  upon  it  he  has.  O  yes,  miss, 
he  has.     I  feel  he  must  have." 

"  However,  we  are  very  apt  to  think 
extremes  of  people.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
after  all  if  it  wasn't  a  little  of  both — just 
between  the  two — ^rather  cruelly  used  and 
rather  reserved." 

"  O  dear,  no,  miss — I  can't  change  to 
between  the  two !" 

"  That's  most  likely." 

"  Well,  yes,  so  it  is.  I  am  convinced 
it  is  most  likely.  You  may  take  my  word, 
miss,  that  that's  what's  the  matter  with 
him." 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

SoRTES  Sanctorum:  The  Valentine. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  farm- 
house, on  the  thirteenth  of  February. 
Dinner  being  over,  Bathsheba,  for  want  of 
a  better  companion,  had  asked  Liddy  to 
come  and  sit  with  her.  The  mouldy  pile 
was  dreary  in  winter-time  before  the  candles 
were  lighted  and  the  shutters  closed ;  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place  seemed  as  old  as 
the  walls;  every  nook  behind  the  furniture 
had  a  temperature  of  its  own,  for  the  fire 
was  not  kindled  in  this  part  of  the  house 
early  in  the  day;  and  Bathsheba's  new 
piano,  which  was  an  old  one  in  other  an- 
nals, looked  particularly  sloping  and  out 
of  level  on  the  warped  floor  before  night 
threw  a  shade  gver  its  less  prominent  angles 
and  hid  the  unpleasantness.  Liddy,  like 
a  litttle  brook,  though  shallow,  was  alwa3rs 
rippling ;  her  presence  had  not  so  much 
weight  as  to  task  thought,  and  yet  enough 
to  exercise  it 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  quarto  Bible, 
bound  in  leather.  Liddy,  looking  at  it, 
said, 

"  Did  you  ever  find,  Miss,  who  you  are 
going  to  marry  by  means  of  the  Bible  and 
Key  ?" 

"Don't  be  so  foolish,  Liddy.  As  if  such 
things  could  be." 

"  Well)  there's  a  good  deal  in  it,  all  the 
same." 
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"  Nonsense,  child." 

"  And  it  makes  your  heart  beat  fearfully. 
Some  believe  in  it ;  some  don*t ;  I  do." 

"  Very  well,  let's  try  it,"  said  Bathsheba, 
bounding  from  her  seat  with  that  total 
disregard  of  consistency  which  can  be 
indulged  in  toward  a  dependent,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  divinktion  at  once. 
"  Go  and  get  the  front  door  key." 

Liddy  fetched  it.  "  I  wish  it  wasn't 
Sunday,"  she  said,  on  returning.  "  Perhaps 
'tis  wrong." 

"  What's  right  week  days  is  right  Sun- 
days," repHed  her  companion  in  a  tone 
which  was  a  proof  in  itself. 

The  book  was  opened — the  leaves,  drab 
with  age,  being  quite  worn  away  at  much- 
read  verses  by  the  fore-fingers  of  unprac- 
tised readers  in  former  days,  where  they 
were  moved  along  under  the  line  as  an  aid 
to  the  vision.  The  special  verse  in  the  Book 
of  Ruth  was  sought  out  by  Bathsheba,  and 
the  sublime  words  met  her  eye.  They 
slightly  thrilled  and  abashed  her.  It  was 
Wisdom  in  the  abstract  facing  Folly  in  the 
concrete.  Folly  in  the  concrete  blushed, 
persisted  in  her  intention,  and  placed  the 
key  on  the  Book.  A  rusty  patch  immedi- 
ately upon  the  verse,  caused  by  previous 
pressure  of  an  iron  substance  thereon,  told 
that  this  was  not  the  first  time  the  old 
volume  had  been  used  for  the  purpose.  • 

"  Now  keep  steady,  and  be  silent,"  said 
Bathsheba. 

The  verse  was  repeated ;  the  Book 
turned  round ;  Bathsheba  blushed  guiltily. 

"**  Who  did  you  try  ?"  said  Liddy  curi- 
ously. 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you." 

"  Did  you  notice  Mr.  Boldwood's  doings 
in  church  this  morning,  miss  ?"  Liddy 
continued,  adumbrating  by  the  remark  the 
track  her  thoughts  had  taken. 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Bathsheba,  with 
serene  indifference. 

"  His  pew  is  exactly  opposite  yours, 
miss." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  And  you  did  not  see  his  goings  on  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  did  not,  I  tell  you." 

Liddy  assumed  a  smaller  physiognomy, 
and  shut  her  lips  decisively. 

This  move  was  unexpected,  and  propor- 
tionately disconcerting.  "What  did  he 
do  ?"  Bathsheba  said  perforce. 

"  Didn't  turn  his  head  to  look  at  you 
once  all  the  service." 

"  Why  should  he  ?"  again  demanded  her 


mistress,  wearing    a  nettled    look.      "J 
didn't  ask  him  to." 

"  O  no.  But  everybody  else  was  notic- 
ing you ;  and  it  was  odd  he  didn't.  There, 
'tis  like  him.  Rich  and  gentlemanly, 
what  does  he  care  ?" 

Bathsheba  dropped  into  a  silence  intend- 
ed to  express  that  she  had  opinions  on  the 
matter  too  abstruse  for  Liddy's  compre- 
hension, rather  than  that  she  had  nothing 
to  say. 

"  Dear  me — I  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
valentine  I  bought  yesterday,"  she  ex- 
claimed at  length. 

"  Valentine !  who  for,  .Miss  ?"  said  Lid- 
dy.    "  Farmer  Boldwood  ?" 

It  was  the  single  name  among  all  pos- 
sible wrong  ones  that  just  at  this  moment 
seemed  to  Bathsheba  more  pertinent  than 
the  right. 

"  Well,  no.  It  is  only  for  little  Teddy 
Coggan.  I  have  promised  him  something, 
and  this  will  be  a  pretty  surprise  for  him. 
Liddy,  you  may  as  well  bring  me  my  desk, 
and  I'll  direct  it  at  once." 

Bathsheba  took  from  her  desk  a  gorge- 
ously illuminated  and  embossed  design  in 
post-octavo,  which  had  been  bought  on 
the  previous  market-day  at  the  chief  sta- 
tioner's in  Casterbridge.  In  the  centrb 
was  a  small  oval  enclosure ;  this  was  left 
blank,  that  the  sender  might  insert  tender 
words  more  appropriate  to  the  special  oc- 
casion than  any  generalities  by  a  printer 
could  possibly  be. 

"  Here  is  a  place  for  writing,"  said  Bath- 
sheba.    "  What  shall  I  put  ?" 

"Something  of  this  sort,  I  should 
think,"  returned  Liddy  promptly : 

The  rose  is  red. 
The  violet  blue, 
Carnation's  sweet, 
And  so  are  you. 

"  Yes,  that  shall  be  it.  It  just  suits  it- 
self to  a  chubby-faced  child  like  him," 
said  Bathsheba.  She  inserted  the  words 
in  a  small  though  legible  handwriting ;  en- 
closed the  sheet  in  an  envelope,  and  dip- 
ped her  pen  for  the  direction. 

"  What  fun  it  would  be  to  send  it  to  the 
stupid  old  Boldwood,  and  how  he  would 
wonder !"  said  the  irrepressible  Liddy,  lift- 
ing her  eyebrows,  and  indulging  in  an  aw- 
ful mirth  on  the  verge  of  fear  as  she 
thought  of  the  moral  and  social  magnitude 
of  the  man  contemplated. 

Bathsheba  paused  to  regard  the  idea  at 
full  length.    Boldwood's  had  begun  to  be 
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a  troublesome  image — a  species  of  Daniel 
in  her  kingdom  who  persisted  in  kneeling 
eastward  when  reason  and  common  sense 
said  that  he  might  just  as  well  follow  suit 
with  the  rest,  and  afford  her  the  official 
glance  of  admiration  which  cost  nothing  at 
all.  She  was  far  from  being  seriously  con- 
cerned about  his  non-conformity.  Still,  it 
was  faintly  depressing  that  the  most  digni- 
fied and  valuable  man  in  the  parish'^should 
withhold  his  eyes,  and  that  a  girl  like  Lid- 
dy  should  talk  about  it.  So  Liddy's  idea 
was  at  first  rather  harassing  than  piquant. 

"  No,  I  won't  do  that.  He  wouldn't 
see  any  humor  in  it." 

"  He'd  worry  to  death,"  said  the  per- 
sistent Liddy. 

"  Really,  I  don't  care  particularly  to 
send  it  to  Teddy,"  remarked  her  mistress. 
"  He's  rather  a  naughty  child  sometimes." 

"  Yes— that  he  is." 

"  Let's  toss,  as  men  do,"  said  Bathsheba, 
idly.  "  Now  then,  head,  Boldwood;  tail, 
Teddy.  No,  we  won't  toss  money  on  a 
Sunday,  that  would  be  tempting  the  devil 
indeed." 

"  Toss  this  hymn  book ;  there  can't  be 
no  sinfulness  in  that,  miss." 

"  Very  well.  Open,  Boldwood — shut, 
Teddy;  no,  it's  more  likely  to  fall  open. 
Open,  Teddy — shut,  Boldwood." 

The  book  went  fluttering  in  the  air  and 
came  down  shut. 

Bathsheba,  a  small  yawn  upon  her 
mouth,  took  the  pen,  and  with  off-hand 
serenity  directed  the  missive  to  Boldwood. 

"  Now  light  a  candle,  Liddy.  Which 
seal  shall  we  use  ?  Here's  a  unicorn's 
head — there's  nothing  in  that.  What's 
this? — two  doves — no.  It  ought  to  be 
something  extraordinary,  ought  it  not, 
Lidd  ?  Here's  one  with  a  motto — I 
remember  it  is  some  funny  one,  but  I 
can't  read  it.  We'll  try  this,  and  if  it 
doesn't  do  we'll  have  another." 

A  large  red  seal  was  duly  affixed. 
Bathsheba  looked  closely  at  the  hot  wax 
to  discover  the  words. 

"  Capital !"  she  exclaimed,  throwing 
down  the  letter  frolicsomely.  "*T would 
upset  the  solemnity  of  a  parson  and  clerk 
too." 

Liddy  looked  at  the  words  of  the  seal, 
and  read — 

"Marry  Me." 

The  same  evening  the  letter  was  sent, 
and  was  duly  sorted  in  Casterbridge  post- 


office    that    night,  to    be    returned     to 
Weatherbury  again  in  the  morning. 

So  very  idly  and  unreflectingly  was  this 
deed  done.  Of  love  as  a  spectacle  Bath- 
sheba had  a  fair  knowledge ;  but  of  love 
subjectively  she  knew  nothing. 

chapter  xiv. 

Effect  of  the  Letter  :     Sunrise. 

At  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  St.  Valentine's 
Day,  Boldwood  sat  down  to  supper  as 
usual,  by  a  beaming  fire  of  aged  logs. 
Upon  the  mantel-shelf  before  him  was  a 
time-piece,  surmounted  by  a  spread  eagle, 
and  upon  the  eagle's  wings  was  the  letter 
Bathsheba  had  sent.  Here  the  bachelor's  ' 
gaze  was  continually  fastening  itself,  till 
the  large  red  seal  became  as  a  blot  of 
blood  on  the  retina  of  his  eye ;  and  as  he 
eat  and  drank  he  still  read  in  fancy  the 
words  thereon,  although  they  were  too  re- 
mote for  his  sight, 

"  Marry  Me." 

The  pert  injunction  was  like  those  crys- 
tal substances,  which,  colourless  them- 
selves, assume  the  tone  of  objects  about 
them.  Here,  in  the  quiet  of  Bold  wood's 
parlor,  where  everything  that  was  not 
grave  was  extraneous,  and  where  the  atmo- 
sphere was  that  of  a  Puritan  Sunday  last- 
ing all  the  week,  the  letter  and  its  dictum 
changed  their  tenor  from  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  their  origin  to  a  deep  solemnity, 
imbibed  from  their  accessories  now. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  missive  in  the 
morning,  Boldwood  had  felt  the  spherical 
completeness  of  his  existence  heretofore  to 
be  slowly  spreading  into  an  abnormal  dis- 
tortion in  the  particular  direction  of  an 
ideal  passion.  The  disturbance  was  as  the 
first  floating  weed*  to  Colunrbus — the  con- 
temptibly little  suggesting  possibilities  of 
the  infinitely  great. 

The  letter  must  have  had  an  origin  and 
a  motive.  That  the  latter  was  of  the 
smallest  magnitude  compatible  with  its  ex- 
istence at  all,  Boldwood,  of  course,  did  not 
know.  And  such  an  explanation  did  not 
strike  him  as  a  possibility  even.  It  is  for- 
eign to  a  mystified  condition  of  mind  to 
realise  of  the  mystifier  that  the  very  dis- 
similar processes  of  approving  a  course 
suggested  by  circumstance,  and  striking 
out  a  course  from  inner  impulse  and  inten- 
tion purely,  would  look  the  same  in  there- 
suit.    The  vast  difference  between  starting 
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a  train  of  events,  and  directing  into  a  par- 
ticular groove  a  series  already  started,  is 
rarely  apparent  to  the  person  confounded 
by  the  issue. 

When  Bold  wood  went  to  bed,  he  placed 
the  valentine  in  the  corner  of  the  looking- 
glass.  He  was  conscious  of  its  presence, 
even  when  his  back  was  turned  upon  it. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  Boldwood's  life  that 
such  an  event  had  occurred.  The  same 
fascination  that  caused  him  to  think  it  an 
act  which  had  a  deliberate  motive  prevent- 
ed him  from  regarding  it  as  an  imperti- 
nence. He  looked  again  at  the  direction. 
The  mysterious  influences  of  night  invested 
the  writing  with  the  presence  of  the  un- 
known writer.  Somebody's — ^some  wo- 
Pianos — hand  had  traveled  softly  over  the 
paper  bearing  his  name :  her  unrevealed 
eyes  had  watched  every  curve  as  she  form- 
ed it ;  her  brain  had  seen  him  in  imagina- 
tion the  while.  Why  should  she  have  im- 
agined him  ?  Her  mouth — were  the  lips 
red  or  pale,  plump  or  creased  ? — had  curv- 
ed itself  to  a  certain  expression  as  the  pen 
went  on — the  corners  had  moved  with  all 
their  natural  tremulousness :  what  had  been 
the  expression  ? 

The  vision  of  the  woman  writing,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  words  written,  had  no 
individunlity.  She  was  a  misty  shape,  and 
well  she  might  be,  considering  that  her 
original  was  at  that  moment  sound  asleep 
and  oblivious  of  all  love  and  letter-writing 
under  the  sky.  Whenever  Boldwood 
dozed  she  took  a  form,  and  comparatively 
ceased  to  be  a  vision  :  when  he  awoke 
there  was  the  letter  justifying  the  dream. 

The  moon  shone  to-night,  and  its  light 
was  not  of  a  customary  kind.  His  window 
only  admitted  a  reflection  of  its  rays,  and 
the  pale  sheen  had  that  reversed  direction 
which  snow  gives,  coming  upward  and 
lighting  up  his  ceiling  in  a  phenomenal 
way,  casting  shadows  in  strange  places,  and 
putting  hghts  where  shadows  had  used  to  be. 

The  substance  of  the  epistle  had  occu- 
pied him  but  little  in  comparison  with  the 
fact  of  its  arrival.  He  suddenly  wondered 
if  any  thing  more  might  be  found  in  the 
envelope  than  what  he  had  withdrawn. 
He  jumped  out  of  bed  in  the  weird  light, 
took  the  letter,  pulled  out  the  flimsy  sheet, 
shook  the  envelope — searched  it.  Noth- 
ing more  was  there.  Boldwood  looked, 
as  he  had  a  hundred  times  the  preceding 
day,  at  the  insistent  red  seal :  "  Marry 
me/'  he  said  aloud. 


The  solemn  and  reserved  yeoman  again 
closed  the  letter,  and  stuck  it  in  the  franie 
of  the  glass.  In  doing  so  he  caught  sight 
of  his  reflected  features,  wan  in  expression, 
and  insubstantial  in  form.  He  saw  how 
closely  compressed  was  his  mouth,  and 
that  his  eyes  were  wide-spread  and  vacant. 
Feeling  uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  him- 
self for  this  nervous  excitability,  he  return- 
ed to  bed. 

Then  the  dawn  drew  on.  The  full 
power  of  the  clear  heaven  was  not  equal  to 
that  of  a  cloudy  sky  at  noon,  when  Bold- 
wood  arose  and  dressed  himself.  He  de- 
scended the  stairs  and  went  out  towards 
the  gate  of  a  field  to  the  east,  leaning  over 
which  he  paused  and  looked  around. 

It  was  one  of  the  usual  slow  sunrises  of 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  sky,  pure 
violet  in  the  zenith,  was  leaden  to  the 
northward,  and  murky  to  the  east,  where, 
over  the  snowy  down  or  ewe-lease  on 
Weatherbury  Upper  Farm,  and  apparently 
resting  upon  the  ridge,  the  only  half  of  the 
sun  yet  visible  burnt  incandescent  and  ray- 
less,  like  a  red  and  flameless  fire  shining 
over  a  white  hearthstone.  The  whole  ef- 
fect resembled  a  sunset  as  childhood  re- 
sembles age. 

In  other  directions,  the  fields  and  sky 
were  so  much  of  one  color  by  the  snow, 
that  it  was  difficult  in  a  hasty  glance  to  tell 
whereabouts  the  horizon  occurred  ;  and  in 
general  there  was  here,  too,  that  before- 
mentioned  preternatural  inversion  of  light 
and  shade  which  attends  the  prospect  when 
the  garish  brightness  commonly  in  the  sky 
is  found  on  the  earth,  and  the  shades  of 
earth  are  in  the  sky.  Over  the  west  hung 
the  wasting  moon,  now  dull  and  greenish- 
yellow,  hke  tarnished  brass. 

Boldwood  was  listlessly  noting  how  the 
frost  had  hardened  and  glazed  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  till  it  shone  in  the  red  eastern 
light  with  the  polish  of  marble;  how,  in 
some  portions  of  the  slope,  withered  grass- 
bents,  encased  in  icicles,  bristled  through 
the  smooth  wan  coverlet  in  the  twisjed  and 
curved  shapes  of  old  Venetian  glass,  and 
how  the  footprints  of  a  few  birds,  which 
had  hopped  over  the  snow  whilst  it  lay  in 
the  state  of  a^soft  fleece,  were  now  frozen 
to  a  short  permanency.  A  half-mufiied 
noise  of  light  wheels  interrupted  him. 
Boldwood  turned  back  into  the  road.  It 
was  the  mail  cart — a  crazy,  two-wheeled 
vehicle,  hardly  heavy  enough  to  resist  a 
puff  of  wind.     The  driver  held  out  a  letter. 
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Boldwood  seized  it  and  opened  it,  expect- 
ing another  anonymous  one.  So  greatly 
are  people's  ideas  of  probability  a  mere 
sense  that  precedent  will  repeat  itself,  that 
they  often  do  not  stop  to  think  whether  the 
fact  of  an  event  having  once  occurred  is 
not  in  many  cases  the  very  circumstance 
which  makes  its  repetition  unlikely. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  for  you,  sir,"  said  the 
man,  when  he  saw  Boldwood's  action. 
"  Though  there  is  no  name,  I  think  it  is 
for  your  shepherd." 

Boldwood  looked  then  at  the  address : — 

To  the  New  Shepherd, 

Weatherbury  Farm, 
Near  Casierbridge, 

"  Oh-r-what  a  mistake ! — it  is  not  mine. 
Nor  is  it  for  my  shepherd.  It  is  for  Miss 
Everdene*s.  You  had  better  take  it  on  to 
him — Gabriel  Oak — and  say  I  opened  it 
in  mistake." 

At  thif  moment,  on  the  ridge,  up  against 


the  blazing  sky,  a  figure  was  visible,  like 
the  black  snuff  in  the  midst  of  a  candle- 
flame;  Then  it  moved  and  began  to  bus- 
tle about  vigorously  from  place  to  place, 
carrying  square  skeleton  masses,  which 
were  riddled  by  the  same  rays.  A  small 
figure  on  all  fours  followed  behind.  The 
tall  form  was  that  of  Gabriel  Oak;  the 
small  one  that  of  George ;  the  articles  in 
course  of  transit  were  hurdles. 

"  Wait,"  said  Boldwood.  "  That's  the 
man  on  the  hill.  I'll  take  the  letter  to  him 
myself." 

To  Boldwood  it  was  now  no  longer 
merely  a  letter  to  another  man.  It  was  an 
opportunity.  Exhibiting  a  face  pregnant 
with  intention,  he  entered  the  snowy  field. 

Gabriel,  at  that  minute,  descended  the 
hills  towards  the  right.  The  glow  stretch- 
ed down  in  this  direction  now,  and  touch- 
ed the  distant  roof  of  Warren's  Malthouse 
— whither  the  shepherd  was  apparently 
bent.     Boldwood  followed  at  a  distance. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    PRINCE   PRINTERS  OF    ITALY. 
BY   CATHERINE   MARY   PHILLIMORE. 


The  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  Ita- 
lian States,  their  struggles  for  liberty,  and 
their  individual  feuds,  have  been  a  com- 
mon theme  with  historians  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

But  however  deplorable  may  have  been 
the  effect  of  such  a  continual  state  of  civil 
war  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, it  has  not  been  altogether  barren  of 
good  results. 

The  rulers  of  the  various  Italian  States 
were  indeed  always  striving  to  outshine 
each  pther  in  the  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence of  their  Courts,  but  they  cherished 
at  the  same  time  a  far  nobler  emulation. 
They  soon  perceived  that  genius  of  any 
kind  was  the  brightest  ornament  which 
they  could  obtain  for  their  respective 
Courts,  and  that,  by  the  protection  which 
they  vied  with  one  another  in  affording  to 
literature  and  art,  they  secured  celebrity  at 
the  time,  and  a  lasting  renown  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  were,  therefore,  at  all  times 
careful  to  cherish  and  kindle  the  smoul- 
dering fire  of  that  native  genius  which  was 
the  special  heritage  of  Italy,  and  which  she 
preserved  through  all  the  rude  vicissitudes 
of  external  conquest  and  internal  warfare. 


In  Italy  first  appeared  that  dawn  of 
light,  destined  in  its  meridian  splendor  to 
dissipate  the  dense  ignorance  into  which 
Europe  generally  was  plunged.  The  ear- 
liest efforts  of  her  language,  half  a  century 
before  Dante  wrote  the  poem  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  form  it,  were  protect- 
ed and  fostered  at  the  Court  of  Frederick 
II.  King  of  Sicily.  To  touch  only  upon 
great  examples  : — In  131 6  we  find  Dante 
entertained  at  the  Court  of  the  Scaligeri  at 
Verona,  and  the  princely  hospitality  of  his 
host  is  immortalized  in  that  portion  of  the 
"Divina  Conimedia"  which,  as  a  further 
proof  of  Dante's  gratitude,  was  dedicated 
to  Can  Grande  della  Scala — "II  Gran 
Lombardo,"  as  the  poet  calls  him. 

Similar  hospitality  was  shown  to  Dante 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  by  Guido 
da  Polenta,  Lord  of  Ravenna;  and  Pe- 
trarch, following  closely  upon  the  footsteps 
of  Dante,  was  sought  after  and  honored  by 
•all  the  princes  of  Italy,  as  we  have  recent- 
ly shown  in  these  pages.  Nor  did  the 
princes  only  extend  their  favor  to  what 
may  be  called  the  creative  genius  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  they  were  also  fore* 
most  in  promoting  that  research  among  the 
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long-lost   classics   which   was  the   distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  next  century. 

This  research,  first  begun  by  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio,  and  pursued  with  infinite 
labor  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
received  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  very  general  encouragement. 
The  Pontiffs  in  Rome,  the  Medici  in  Flo- 
rence, the  Visconti,  afterwards  succeeded 
by  the  Sforza,  at  Milan,  the  Arragon 
kings  of  Naples,  the  Houses  of  Gonzaga  in 
Mantua,  and  of  Este  in  Ferrara,  the  Dukes 
of  Urbino — all  promoted  this  revival  of 
learning.  They  sent  emissaries  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
manuscripts,  and  no  journey  was  account- 
ed too  dangerous  or  too  protracted  to  ob- 
tain them.  Pre-eminently,  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
in  his  researches.  He  sent  to  explore 
both  Europe  and  Asia  for  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  which,  when  brought  to  him, 
he  purchased  at  any  price;  and  twice,  with 
a  magnificence  worthy  of  his  name,  did  he 
despatch  the  celebrated  Giovanni  Lascari  to 
the  Sultan  Bajazet,  in  order  that  under  the 
Imperial  protection  he  might  carry  his  re- 
searches through  Greece.  Two  hundred 
manuscripts,  of  which  eighty  were  new  dis- 
coveries, were  the  result  of  these  journeys.* 

On  the  discovery  of  the  twelve  come- 
dies of  Plautus  in  1429, — for  up  till  that 
time  only  eight  were  supposed  to  exist — 
copies  of  the  manuscript  had  immediately 
to  be  made  for  the  several  Houses  of  Vis- 
conti, of  Este,  and  of  the  Medici.  It  is 
further  related  as  a  proof  of  the  esteem  in 
which  these  treasures  of  classical  learning 
were  held  by  the  princes,  that  a  manu- 
script of  Livy's  Annals,  sent  by  Cosmo  de' 
Medici  to  Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  suf- 
ficed to  appease  a  quarrel  between  them ; 
though  the  king  was  counseled  by  his  phy- 
sicians to  examine  it  carefully,  lest  Cosmo 
should  have  introduced  poison  between 
the  leaves.t 

But  none  of  the  princes  of  this  time 
deserve  so  much  praise  as  an  encourager 
of  learning  as  Nicholas  V.  (Thomas  Sarza- 
na),  who  became  Pope  in  1447.  He 
founded  the  Vatican  Library,  and  left  it  at 
his  death  enriched  with  5,000  volumes,  a 
treasure  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other 


*  Tiraboschi,  Stcria  ddla  Letteratura  Italiana, 
vol.  vi.  p.  137. 

t  Tiraboschi,  Sioria  della  Letterattira  Italiana, 
vol.  vi,  p.  126. 


collection  in  Europe.  Every  scholar  who 
needed  maintenance  found  it  at  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  of  several  Greek  authors 
were  translated  into  Latin,  by  order  of 
Pope  Nicholas  V.* 

Almost  all  the  works  of  the  classical  au- 
thors were  either  found  in  Italy  or  else- 
where by  Italians,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  shown  in  collecting  manu- 
scripts next  took  the  form  of  bestowing 
them  in  those  magnificent  libraries  which 
are  among  the  great  wonders  of  Italy. 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  a  Florentine  of  eminent 
learning,  first  conceived  the  idea,  and 
founded  the  first  public  library  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  S.  Spirito  at  Florence,  of  which 
Boccaccio's  private  collection  of  books  was 
the  germ,  he  having  left  them  as  a  legacy 
to  that  convent.  From  this  eventually 
sprang  the  famous  Medicean  library,  only 
one  among  many  of  the  princely  libraries 
of  Italy. 

The  fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire  towards 
the  middle  of  this  century  compelled  the 
Greeks  in  considerable  numbers  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  Italy,  when  they  further  disclos- 
ed those  immortal  monuments  of  their  lan- 
guage which  the  Crusades  had  been  the 
first  means  of  revealing  to  the  European 
mind.  Thus  a  new  and  still  more  power- 
ful stimulus  was  given  to  the  general  de- 
sire for  information. 

This  thirst  was  very  partially  relieved 
while  the  fountain  of  learning  continued  to 
trickle  out,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  dif- 
ficult and  costly  channels  of  copies  and 
transcriptions.  But  the  wonderful  disco- 
very of  Gutenberg  suddenly  opened  Ijhe 
spring,  and  diffused  the  long-pent-up  wa- 
ters of  learning  over  the  civilized  world. 

Printing  could  not  have  been  invented 
at  a  more  propitious  moment  for  the  per- 
fecting of  this  wondrous  art.  The  especial 
circumstances  of  the  age  caused  it  to  be 
universally  appreciated,  and  it  seemed  to 
crown  the  joint  labors  of  the  princes  and 
learned  men  with  a  success  which,  in  their 
wildest  dreams,  they  could  not  have  expect- 
ed to  attain. 

Although  Germany  must  fairly  claim  the 
honor  of  this  great  invention,  it  has  never 
been  questioned  that  Italy  was  the  first  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  how  quickly  she  adopted  and  suc- 
ceeded in  appropriating  to  herself  the  in- 
vention  of   another  country.     This  was 

♦  Hallain,  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  p  143. 
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t>u\y  fwitiinil.  Abundantly  rich  in  her  own 
f;il^:fit':,  '-.he  liad  no  cause  to  envy  a  foreign 
/Iu/.ov':ry  ;  :incl  at  that  moment  of  supreme 
hJXijxV/  of  mind  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
in\ft\,i  the  new  invention,  although  it  did 
uf»i  nx\,i\\\aXi:  with  her.  On  the  contrary, 
r.rjrvid  arid  cherished  in  the  centre  of  art 
a.ri/1  learning,  printing  soon  reached  its 
liij;hef:t  perfection. 

'Mic  rude  wooden  movable  characters, 
Ciutenl>er}4*s  great  discovery  and  improve- 
ment on  the  still  ruder  engraved  blocks  of 
wood,  from  which  the  so-called  '*  block- 
books'*  were  printed,  and  which  was  the 
earliest  form  of  the  art* — were  now  dis- 
carded for  types  cut  by  the  artist-hand  of 
a  Francia ;  men  of  profound  erudition  and 
cultivated  talents  were  employed  to  select 
and  revise  the  manuscripts  about  to  be 
printed  ;  while  princes  were  willing  to  de- 
vote much  of  their  wealth,  and  even  to 
sacrifice  a  portion  of  their  territories,  to 
this  new  and  wonderful  method  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

Thus  when  Aldo  Manuzio,  who  may  be 
rightly  called  the  father  of  Italian  typo- 
graphy, first  set  uj)  his  printing-press  in  Ven- 
ice, it  was  Alberto  Pio,  Prince  of  Carpi, 
who  defrayed  the  cost, — whose  family 
name  of  "  Pio  "  Aldo  was  permitted  to  bear, 
on  account  of  the  great  affection  and  intima- 
cy which  existed  between  them,  and  by  it  the 
princes  of  Italy  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  first  great  printer  of  their  country. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  Aldo, 
whose  life  and  works  are  more  generally 
known,  some  few  words  should  be  said 
about  his  patron,  whose  remarkable  talents 
and  singular  excellence,  while  they  de- 
served a  better  fate  in  his  lifetime,  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  obscu- 
rity after  his  death.  Tiraboschi,f  the  great 
historian  of  Italian  literature,  first  brought 
them  to  the  light.  Till  that  time  no  one 
had  ever  written  any  account  of  the  life  of 
the  Alberto  Pio.  He  was  the  son  of  Leo- 
nello.  Prince  of  Carpi,  a  small  principality, 
now  only  a  town  in  the  present  Duchy  of 
Modena.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  the  accomplished 
friend  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  Alberto  Pio^  and  his  brother 
Leonello,  should   divide   the  principality 


*  Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  L  p.  150.  **  This 
mode  of  printing  from  blocks  of  wood  has  been 
practised  m  China  from  time  immemorial." 

t  Storia,  vol.  vii.  pp.  236,  283,  et  seq. 


with  Giberto  and  his  brothers,  the  descend- 
ants of  another  branch  of  the  same  jQamily. 
This  division  of  authority,  especially  when 
the  estate  to  be  governed  was  of  small  di- 
mensions, caused,  as  may  easily  be  imagin- 
ed, fierce  and  continual  dissensions,  and 
the  estates  of  the  Pio  family  were  the  scene 
of  perpetual  warfare.  As  usual,  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  was  appealed  to,  and,  as 
usual,  no  good  result  ensued.  The  neigh- 
boring Dukes  of  Ferrara  also  strove  more 
than  once  to  appease  the  quarrel  in  Carpi 
But  the  truces  were  always  of  short  dura- 
tion, until  in  the  year  1500,  Giberto,  in 
in  order  to  revenge  himself  on  his  cousin 
Alberto,  sold  his  rights  over  the  principality 
of  Carpi  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  receiving 
in  exchange  a  few  towns  belonging  to  the 
dukedom. 

I'hus  did  Ercole,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  first 
obtain  a  hold  over  the  principality  of  Car- 
pi \  and  his  successor,  Alfonso,  was  not  slow 
to  avail  himself  of  this  semblance  of  a  right. 
By  the  payment  of  100,000  florins  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  he  obtained  from  him 
in  1552  the  investiture  of  the  principality 
in  defiance  of  a  former  decree  of  the  Em 
peror  Maximilian,  which  upheld  the  rights 
of  Alberto  Pio  and  annulled  the  cession 
made  by  Giberto  to  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara. 
The  Prince  of  Carpi,  when  thus  robbed  of 
his  dominions,  retired  to  the  Court  of  Fran- 
cis the  First,  and  found  his  best  conso- 
lation in  those  literary  pursuits  which  in  his 
brighter  days  he  had  so  liberally  protected. 

Passing  by  the  further  political  vicissi- 
tudes of  Carpi  before  its  final  absorption 
into  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  which  have  but 
a  remote  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  we  will  now  look  upon  her  Prince 
from  a  literary  point  of  view.  Our  admi- 
ration for  the  eminence  which  he  obtained, 
both  in  the  cultivated  use  of  his  own  mind 
and  his  endeavors  to  promote  it  in  others, 
is  increased  by  the  consideration  of  the 
perpetual  state  troubles  by  which  he  was 
harassed.  From  his  earliest  years,  at  the 
age  of  four,  he  was  the  pupil  of  Aldo  Manu- 
zio,* and  for  nine  years  he  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  so  distinguished  a  tutor,  whereby 
he  acquired  a  permanent  taste  for  literature. 
The  gratitude  which  the  young  prince  felt 
on  this  account  to  Aldo,  lasted  through  life, 
and  showed  itself  on  every  occasion.  Al- 
do, on  the  other  hand,  had  the  highest  es- 
teem for  his  young  pupil,  and  paid  a  strik- 


*  Manni,  Vita  di  Aldo  Pio  Manwu^  p.  9. 
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ing  tribute  to  his  zeal  for  learning,  in  dedi- 
cating to  him  the  first  volume  of  his  mag- 
nificent edition  of  Aristotle  of  1495,  called 
"  Editio  Princeps."*  In  this  dedication, 
Manuzio  addresses  Alberto  Pio  as  the  pat- 
ron of  all  learned  men,  his  own  patron 
more  especially  ;  adverts  to  his  enthusiasm 
for  collecting  Greek  books,  thus  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  learned  uncle,  Pico 
della  Mirandola ;  and  dwells  upon  the 
fair  promise  of  his  early  years,  so  admira- 
bly spent  in  the  improvement  of  his  own 
mind  and  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
revival  of  learning,  since  he  had  for  many 
years  been  indefatigable  in  collecting  Latin, 
Cireek,  and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  while  he 
entertained  with  a  princely  magnificence 
the  most  learned  men  he  could  find,  to 
correct  and  explain  them.t 

Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  eulogium  of 
Federigo  Asolano,  who  also  dedicated  to 
the  Prince  of  Carpi  the  second  volume  of 
the  works  of  Galen.  But  Aldo  Manuzio 
was  more  especially  bound  to  express  his 
sense  of  obligation  to  Alberto  Pio,  for,  to- 
gether with  his  uncle,  Pico  della  Mirandola, 
this  prince  had  formed  a  design  which  may 
well  entitle  them  to  be  called  the  "  Prince 
Printers  of  Italy."  Their  scheme  was  to 
publish  an  entire  set  of  new  and  correct 
editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  in 
order  the  better  to  promote  the  study  of 
the  two  languages. 

The  greatest  printer  of  the  age,  Aldo 
Manuzio,  was  chosen  to  execute  their  pro- 
ject, which  Erasmus,  in  his  "  Proverbs," 
afterwards  printed  by  Aldo,  rightly  terms 
one  of  princely  magnificence :  for  it  in- 
cluded the  restoration  of  literature  fast  fall- 
ing to  decay ;  the  disinterment  of  that 
which  had  lain  concealed  for  ages;  the 
supply  of  what  was  deficient ;  the  correc- 
tion, by  careful  comparison,  of  manuscripts 
which  appeared  erroneous.} 

For  this  purpose  Alberto  Pio,  although 
according  to  Rdnouard  he  was  then  only 
twelve  years  old,  and  his  uncle,  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  wished  to  set  up  a  magnificent 
printing-press  in  Caq^i  for  Aldo  Manuzio, 
giving  him  absolute  possession  of  one  of 
his  castles  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work, 
and  even  as  a  further  mark  of  honor  in- 
vesting him  with   the  government  of  a 


•  This  edition  of  Aristotle  i^as  in  five  vols.,  the 
first  bearing  date  1495,  the  last  1498. — Hallam, 
Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225. 

t  Tiraboschi,  vii.  p.  291. 

X  Maffei,  Storia  della  Lett,  ItaL  vol.  i.  p.  242. 
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part  of  his  territory.  An  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  was  to  be  included 
in  the  scheme,  in  order  that  these  might 
flourish  in  his  <lominions,  and  Carpi  be 
the  centre  whence  the  Aldine  editions 
should  emanate.  l#nhappily,  so  splendid 
a  design  was  frustrated  by  the  political 
disturbances  already  alluded  to,  and  Aldo 
had  to  betake  himself  to  Venice,  where  he 
set  up,  in  1488,*  his  famous  printing-press, 
the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  two 
princes,  Alberto  Pio  and  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola, who  by  no  means  abandoned  that 
part  of  the  project  because  they  could  not 
have  the  glory  of  executing  it  in  their  own 
dominions.  On  the  contrary,  they  gave, 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose,  and 
throughout  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
hfe  of  Aldo,  these  two  princes,  despite 
their  own  political  troubles,  continued  to 
befriend  him.  The  printing-press  thus  es- 
tablished at  Venice  had  a  marvellous  suc- 
cess. Before  twenty  years  elapsed  there 
was  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  author 
whose  works  had  not  issued  from  it  in  one 
of  those  beautiful  editions  now  so  rare  and 
so  eagerly  coveted. 

The  full  merit  of  these  editions  can  only 
be  rightly  appreciated  when  we  consider 
that  the  manuscripts  from  which  they  were 
printed  were  often  imperfect,  mutilated, 
and  half  effaced ;  the  copies  of  the  same 
author  not  always  agreeing  together,  and 
demanding  as  much  patience,  wisdom, 
and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  the  critic  as 
manual  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  printer. 

Hitherto  books  had  been  usually 
printed  in  folio,  but  Manazio  was  first 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  publishing 
them  in  a  smaller  and  more  convenient 
form. 

In  order  to  compress  the  contents  of 
these  folios  into  the  Svo  size  which  he 
invented,  and  which  has  since  become 
so  common  a  form  of  volume,  he  caused 
to  be  engraved  that  peculiar  kind  of 
type,  which  for  a  long  time  bore  the 
name  of  the  "  Aldine  Type,"  and  which 
we  now  term  "  Italic." 

It  was  originally  copied  from  the 
handwriting    of    JPetrarch  in    the  manu- 

*  Manni,  Vita  di  Aldo  Pio  Manuzio^  p.  12. 
There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the  exact 
date  of  this  event,  but  Manni  founds  his  asser- 
tion on  Aldo's  Preface  to  Aristotle,  dated  I495»- 
in  which  Aldo  affirms  that  he  has  been  seven 
years  engaged  in  he  "  difficult  and  costly  under- 
taking of  printing." 
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script  of  the  **  Canzonlere,"  and  the 
characters  to  which  Aldo  owes  so  much 
of  his  fame,  and  which  may  justly  claim 
our  admiration  for  the  grace  and  taste 
of  their  forms,  are  supposed,  with  good 
reason,  to  have  becm  cut  by  no  less  a 
hand  than  that  of  the  great  artist 
Francesco  Raibolini,  or  **  II  Francia." 

From  the  beginning  of  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  types  were  for  the  most 
part  engraved  by  cither  goldsmiths, 
coiners,  or  engravers  of  some  kind  or 
another,  and  the  chief  masters  in  the 
art  were  always  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  well  known  that  "Francia" 
was  unrivalled  in  his  goldsmith  work ; 
that  the  medals  and  money  stamped 
with  coins  of  his  engraving  were  equal 
to  those  of  the  famous  "  Caradosso "  of 
Milan,  and  that  when  employed  to  paint 
the  Altar-piece  of  the  Bcntivoglio  Chapel, 
he  signed  his  work  "  Franciscus  Francia, 
Aurifex,"  as  if  to  denote  that  he  was  by 
profession  a  goldsmith,  and  not  an  artist.* 

The  first  time  that  this  type  was 
employed  was  in  the  edition  of  Virgil 
published  by  Aldo  in  1501,  and  he  is 
careful  to  acknowledge  his  ol.)ligation  to 
the  great  artist  in  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  In  Graniinatofrlyptx  Laudem 
Qui  gniiis  dcdit  Aldus,  in  latinis 
Dat  nunc  (Irammata  scaipta  dicdalcis 
Francisci  nianilnis  IJononicnsis."  f 

It  is  only  much  to  be  lamented  that 
Aldo  did  not  continue  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  this  acknowledgment.  Far  from 
doing  so,  he  obtained  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venice  a  monopoly  for  the  use  of 
these  types  during  a  period  of  ten  years ; 
and  three  successive  Topes — Alexander 
VI.,  Julius  II.,  and  i.eo  X. — labored 
to  secure  Aldo  this  monopoly,  while  it 
was  forbidden  to  Francia  to  cut  types 
■for  any  one  else,  and  to  all,  save  Aldo, 
was  their  use  forbidden.  In  all  the 
history  of  monopolies  and  privileges  one 


*  Lanzi,  Sioria  Pittorica  dcW  Italia^  vol. 
V.  p.  20. 

f  Rcnouard,  AnnaUs  des  Aide,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
There  has  been  some  doul>t  as  to  whether  this 
Francisci  was  the  same  ])erson  as  the  famous 
Francia,  but  Sir  Antonio  Panizzi.  in  a  beau- 
tiful little  treatise  (from  whence  this  informa- 
tion has  been  drawn)  entitled  "  Chi  era  Fran- 
cesco da  Bologna,  and  privately  printed  in 
1856,  proves  this  point  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  his  readers.  See  also  Blade,  Life  of  Cax- 
■ton,  vol.  ii.  p.  24« 


more  odious  than  this  could  hardly  be 
found.  Even  admitting,  as  it  is  com- 
monly urged,  that  Aldo  first  invented 
the  characters  to  which  he  gave  his 
name,  the  mere  fact  of  their  having 
been  executed  by  another  hand  ought 
to  have  restrained  him  from,  demanding, 
and  the  Government  from  according,  so 
unjust  and  so  exclusive  a  monopoly. 
In  the  rare  and  beautiful  edition  of 
Petrarch  which  Francia  published  at 
Bologna,  where  he  set  up  his  printing- 
press  after  his  separation  from  Aldo, 
is  to  be  found,  on  the  title-page,  his 
lament  that  he  had  lost  both  the  glory 
and  the  profit  which  he  would  have 
derived  from  the  characters  cut  by  his 
o\vn  hand,  had  not  both  fallen  to  the 
share  of  Aldo  Manuzio.  The  rival 
printers  of  Soncino,  near  Cremona,  who 
first  printed  the  Hebrew  characters,  and 
who,  although  they  afterwards  set  up 
their  printing-presses  throughout  Italy, 
always  preserved  the  name  of  their 
native  town  till  it  becarhe  a  family 
name,  declared  also,  without  hesitation, 
that  Aldo  had  usurped  from  Francesco 
da  Bologna  the  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion and  tlie  design  of  the  running 
characters.*  They  further  added  that 
no  one  was  to  be  compared  with  Fran- 
cia for  skill  in  engraving,  not  only 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  also  Hebrew 
characters. 

It  must,  however,  also  in  fairness  be 
stated  that  Renouard  does  his  best  to 
justify  Aldo  from  this  accusation,  by 
asserting  that  the  inscription  in  the 
Virgil  is  an  all-sufficient  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  artist's  share  in  the  inven- 
tion of  the  running  characters.!  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  would  still  seem  much 
to  be  regretted  that  even  the  semblance 
of  so  great  a  blot  should  rest  on  the 
character  of  a  man  who,  like  Aldo 
Manuzio,  spent  his  whole  life  in  efforts 
to  contribute  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  and  the  advancement  of 
civilization. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Aldo 
labored  to  place  once  more  before 
mankind  those  grand  productions  of 
ancient  classical  literature  which  had  so 
long  been  allowed  to  remain  in  obscurity. 


*  Familiarly  called  ''coratteri  oorsivL'* 
t  AnnaUs  des  Aldi^  voL  iiL  p.  32. 
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If  he  discovered  a  manuscript  which 
had  not  yet  been  printed,  he  never 
ceased  in  his  efforts  till  he  had  gained 
possession  of  it,  regardless  of  trouble 
and  expense.  While  he  thus  promoted 
the  interests  of  learned  men,  they  in 
return  gave  him  their  best  assistance. 
From  all  sides  contributions  of  manu- 
scripts flowed  in,  some  for  sale,  and 
some  sent  gratuitously  as  gifts. 

From  1 50 1  to  1505  the  Aldine  Press 
was  in  the  fullest  activity,  publishing  all 
the  principal  classical  and  Italian  authors 
in  that  smaller  form  of  which  the  Virgil  of 
1 501  had  been  the  .first  sample.  The 
transition  from  the  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive folios  to  these  cheap  and  portable 
editions  was  so  great  a  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  printing,  that  it  appeared  only 
second  in  importance  to  the  discovery  of 
the  art  itself. 

Nor  does  the  reputation  of  Aldo  rest 
only  on  his  printing,  or  even  on  his  edito- 
rial labors,  the  Greek  and  Latin  disserta- 
tions, prefaces,  and  criticisms  with  which 
he  illustrated  the  books  which  issued  from 
the  press ;  he  left  behind  him  also  some 
original  works,  chiefly  of  an  instruc- 
tive kind,  of  considerable  merit.  His  first 
work  was  a  Latin  Grammar,  written  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  scholastic  "  Doc- 
trinale "  of  "  Alexandri  da  Villa  Dei," 
written  in  barbarous  and  meaningless 
rhymes,  which  had  been  the  torment  of 
his  youth.  This  was  followed  by  a  Greek 
Grammar,  a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary, 
and  other  works,  whose  names  cannot  be 
inserted  in  this  paper  for  want  of  space. 

Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  Aldo 
Manuzio  first  invented  the  Greek  types. 
This,  however,  R6nouard  declares  to  be 
only  so  far  true  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Al- 
do, whenever  a  Greek  passage  occurred  in 
a  book,  it  was  left  blank  to  be  filled  up 
with  the  pen,  because  few  of  the  printing 
establishments  were  furnished  with  Greek 
types.  But  Greek  books,  many  of  them 
of  importance,  were  known  to  be  printed 
before  that  time,  such  as  the  Grammar  of 
Lascaris  at  Milan  in  1476,  a  Homer  at 
Florence  in  1488,  and  others  besides. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aldo 
was  the  first  to  introduce  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  existing  Greek  types,  which 
were  badly  shaped  and  rudely  cut,  where- 
as he  had  new  ones  formed  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  best  manuscripts.  Moreover, 
Greek  books,   which   had    been    printed 


slowly  and  at  rare  intervals,  now  issued 
from  the  great  Venetian  Press  with  aston- 
ishing speed.  When  Aldo  had  amply  fur- 
nished himself  with  Greek  and  Latin  types,* 
his  next  step  was  to  adopt  a  peculiar  de- 
vice whereby  his  books  might  be  distin- 
guished all  over  the  world.  He  chose 
with  singular  sagacity  the  mark  of  the  Dol- 
phin and  Anchor,  well  known  to  all,  and 
which,  adopted  by  English  printers  t  and 
publishers,  is  still  employed  to  adorn  many 
of  the  choicest  editions  of  our  books. 

The  Dolphin  was  chosen  because  of  the 
speed  with  which  the  fish  is  said  almost  to 
leap  through  the  waves,  while  the  Anchor, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  stability  and 
repose.  By  these  emblems  Aldo  meant  to 
imply  that,  in  order  to  labor  to  any  pur- 
pose, the  scheme  of  work  must  be  carefully 
and  maturely  weighed,  and  then  be  exe- 
cuted with  rapidity.J  It  is  said  that  two 
Emperors,  Titus  and  Domitian,  made  use 
of  the  same  emblem,  and  that  Aldo  was 
presented  by  a  member  of  his  Academy  (II 
Bembo),  with  a  silver  medal  of  the  time  of 
Titus,  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Dolphin 
and  Anchor.  Although  he  had  for  some 
time  entertained  the  idea  of  employing 
this  device,  it  was  only  used  for  the  first 
time  in  1502,  for  a  small  8vo  Dante,  and 
all  the  books  which  subsequently  issued 
from  his  press  bear  this  celebrated  emblem. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were 
many  counterfeit  dolphins  and  anchors  em- 
ployed by  printers,  who,  disregarding  the 
monopolies  granted  to  Aldo,  sought  by  th(j 
aid  of  his  stamp,  and  by  imitating  his 
types,  to  pass  off  their  books  as  produc- 
, — . — — — — . 

*  A  contemporary  writer  affirms  that  Aldo  had 
silver  types  cast  for  his  favorite  editions.  Anoth- 
er declares  that  the  Pope  promised  Paolo  Manu- 
zio a  set  of  types  in  the  same "  precious  metal, 
*'  argentei  ty.pi ;"  but  R6nouard  casts  doubt  upon 
this,  declaring  that  the  expense  of  casting  types  in 
silver  would  have  been  too  great.  Nor  would 
they  have  been  sufficiently  durable.  On  the 
same  account,  he  refuses  to  believe  that  silver 
types  were  employed  to  print  a  Bible  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  P'reld,  in  1656. — Ann.  des  Aide,  iii.  85. 

t  As,  for  example,  William  Pickering,  of  L  m  - 
don,  with  the  inscription."  Aldi  Discip.  Anglvs.'* 
His  edition  of  the  British  Poets  is  in  the  small  8v<5 
form  which  Aldo  had  invented.  The  mark  which 
he'adopted  for  his  books  was  the  later  and  more 
finished  impression  of  the  Dolphin  and  Anchor, 
struck  in  the  time  of  Paolo  Manuzio,  and  techni- 
cally termed  *•  L'Ancore  grassa.*'  The  original 
stamp  of  the  Aldine  Press,  as  employed  by  the 
great  Aldo,  appears  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Basil 
Montagu  Pickermg,  the  present  publisher. 

X  Annales  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  97. 
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tions  of  the  celebrated  Airline  Press. 
Among  these  were  the  Giunti  of  Florence, 
of  whom  Francesco  d*Asola,  a  partner  and 
relation  of  Aldo;  bitterly  complains  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Titus  Livius  of  151 8.  He 
discovered  their  fraud  by  the  fact  of  the 
dolphin's  mouth  being  turned  to  the  left, 
and  not  to  the  right,  as  in  the  Aldine 
stamp.  Theodoric  Martens,  a  Belgian 
printer,  who  died  at  Alost  in  1534,  stamp- 
ed his  editions  with  a  double  anchor;  to 
which  Erasmus,  many  of  whose  works  he 
printed,  makes  allusion  in  his  epitaph  up- 
on the  printer  : — 

**  Here  I  lie,  Theodoric  of  Alost. 

The  sacred  anchor   remains,  emblem  dearest   to 

my  youth. 
lie  Thou,  O    Christ,  I   i)ray,  my  sacred  anchor 

now.  • 

The  dolphin  and  anchor  were  indeed 
more  or  less  imitated  by  many  printers  of 
this  century  at  Paris,  Basle,  Cologne, 
Rome,  Parma,  &c.  &c.  John  Crespin,  of 
Geneva,  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  a  (Ireck 
Testament,  with  the  initials  J.  C.  and  the 
following  lines : — 

*'  Ia's  agites  en  mer,  Christ,  seule  anchrc  sacree 
Asseuro,  et  en  tout  temps   seule   sauve   et   re- 


crec. 


These  printers,  for  the  most  part,  adopted 
the  device  after  the  death  of  Aldo,  but 
during  his  lifetime  he  suffered  most  annoy- 
ance from  the  printers  at  Lyons,  who 
imitated  his  editions  without  scruple,  and 
even  copied  his  prefaces. 

These  frequent  piracies  at  last  compelled 
Manuzio  to  draw  up  a  formal  remonstrance, 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  typographical 
errors  and  general  incorrectness  of  the 
fraudulent  editions.  But  even  this  the  Ly- 
onese  printers  turned  to  account,  for  they 
quickly  extracted  the  erroneous  sheets, 
which  they  replaced  with  new  ones,  cor- 
rected according  to  Aldo*s  remonstrance, 
and  thus  their  fraud  was  doubly  secured. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  the  Academy, 
the  "  Aldi  Neacademia,"  formed  by  Aldo 
in  Venice  for  the  especial  purpose  of  pre- 
siding over  the  editions  of  the  classics,  and 
ensuring  their  excellence  and  correctness. 
All  the  learned  men  of  Italy  of  that  time 
esteemed   it  an  honor  to  belong  to  this 


Academy.*  The  name  of  Erasmas  is  also 
enrolled  among  the  list  of  members.  His 
"  Adagia,"  as  has  been  already  stated, 
were  printed  at  the  Aldine  Press,  and  Al- 
do announces  in  the  preface,  that  he  had 
purposely  delayed  the  printing  of  many 
classical  editions  in  order  to  publish  imme- 
diately this  most  excellent  work.  Erasmus, 
on  the  other  hand,  observes  in  the  same 
book,  that  "If  some  tutelary  deity  had 
promoted  the  views  of  Aldo,  the  learned 
would  shortly  have  been  in  possession  not 
only  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
but  even  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  in- 
somuch that  nothing  could  have  been 
wanting  in  this  respect  to  their  wishes."! 

It  is  sad,  however,  to  relate  that  this 
friendship  between  Aldo  and  Erasmus, 
which  had  been  founded  on  mutual  esteem, 
did  not  last.  It  was  even  exchanged  for 
a  dislike  almost  approaching  to  hatred,  and 
difficult  to  account  for.  Whereas  it  had 
been  the  pride  of  Erasmus  to  assist  in  the 
correction  of  the  great  Venetian  Press,  he 
afterwards  indignantly  disclaimed  having 
undertaken  the  correction  of  any  but  his 
own  works,  and  is  careful  to  explain  that  he 
never  received  from  Aldo  the  wages  of  a 
corrector  of  the  press.  Some  affirm  that 
the  Italian  manner  of  living  appeared  to 
Erasmus  frugal  and  parsimonious  when 
compared  with  the  good  cheer  of  Germany 
or  of  his  native  country,  and  that  he  left 
Venice  on  that  account.  But  a  more 
probable  solution  would  seem  to  be  that 
as  his  opinions  inclined  towards  those  of 
Luther  and  his  party,  they  became  dis- 
tasteful to  Aldo,  who  had  every  reason  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Popes, 
to  whom  he  owed  three  successive  mono- 
polies. It  is  certain  that,  af)er  the  quarrel, 
whenever  Aldo  or  his  successors  printed 
a  book  for  Erasmus,  they  inserted  the 
contemptuous  designation  of  "  Transal- 
pinus  quidam  homo  "  in  the  title,  instead 
of  the  name  of  the  author,  as  if  to  signify 
his  complete  disgrace  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Moreover,  the  Prince  of  Carpi, 
who  had  supplied  the  funds  for  establish- 
ing the  Aldine  Press,  was  strongly  oppos- 
ed to  the  views  of  Erasmus,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  refute  them  in  a  work  of  much 
erudition.  When  Luther  first  began  to  de- 
clare his  opinions,  the  eyes  of  the  world 


*  (( 


Hie  Tlieodoricus  jacco  prognatus  Alosto 

Anchora  sacra  manct,  notsc  grati<isima  piibi 
Christe,  prccor,  nunc  sis  anchora  sacra  mihi." 


*  For  a  list  of  members,  see  R^noiuurd,  Ammm 
des  Aldtt  vol.  iii.  pp.  36—38. 

t  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X,^  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
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were  fastened  on  Erasmus  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  to  see  which 
side  he  would  embrace.  While  the  Luther- 
ans, in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Eras- 
mus, declared  that  he  held  their  opinion,  he 
was  an  object  of  interest  to  two  parties  in  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  the  one  headed  by  Leo 
X.,  Clement  VIII.,  and  Cardinal  Sadoleto, 
who  tried  by  praise  and  flattery  to  keep  him 
within  the  pale  of  the  faith  and  to  induce 
him  to  lay  down  those  opinions  which  led 
him  to  be  suspected ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  thought  it  their  duty  to 
protest  openly  against  him,  to  point  out 
his  errors  and  mistakes,  in  order  that  oth- 
ers might  not  make  shipwreck  of  their 
faith  upon  the  same  rocks  which  had 
wrought  his  ruin.  Foremost  among  these 
was  Alberto  Pio,  Prince  of  Carpi.  Erasmus, 
to  whom  the  character  and  learning  of 
this  Prince  were  well  known,  and  who  had 
besides  seen  him  often  in  Venice,  remon- 
strated with  him  for  the  harshness  of  his 
anguage ;  to  which  Alberto  replied  in  a 
learned  treatise,  dated  May  12,  1526, 
pointing  out  to  Erasmus  the  dangerous 
nature  of  his  opinions,  so  little  removed 
from  those  of  Luther,  at  the  same  time 
praising  both  his  genius  and  learning. 

Erasmus  defended  himself  against  this 
attack,  and  the  controversy  continued. 
Theology  had  always  been  the  favorite 
study  ot  the  literary  Prince  of  Carpi,  and  he 
now  undertook  an  elaborate  work,  singu- 
larly free  from  the  scliolasticism  of  the  age, 
eloquent  in  style,  and  full  of  erudition,  in 
which  he  examines  and  compares  the 
works  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther.  This 
work  he  printed  at  Paris,  where  he  had 
taken  refuge  after  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the 
troops  of  Charles  V.  It  was  in  the  press 
when  he  died  (1531),  and  was  published  in 
Paris  that  same  year.* 

These  few  fragments  are  all  that  can  be 
ct)llected  of  the  history  of  a  prince  who  has, 
perhaps  literally,  the  most  right  to  be  called 
a  Prince  Printer  of  Italy,  his  name  appear- 
ing in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  first 
Venetian  Printer  on  the  title-page  of  each 
one  of  those  splendid  volumes  of  Venetian 
typography  as  they  issued  from  his  press. 
His  tutor  and  friend,  the  great  Manuzio, 

*  **  Albert!  Pii  Carporum  Comitis  Illustrissimi 
ct  Viri  longe  doctissimi  practer  prcefationem  et 
operis  conclusionem,  tres  et  Viginti  libri  in  locos 
lucubrationum  variarum  D.  Erasmi  Roterodami 
quos  censet  ab  eo  recognoscendos  et  retractan- 
dos.'* — TiR.  Storiat  vii.  295. 


whom  he  had  been  the  means  of  so  large- 
ly benefiting,  and  who  in  return  had 
spent  his  whole  life  in  executing  the  vast 
literary  designs  of  the  prince,  had  pre-de- 
ceased  him  by  some  years.  Aldo  died  in 
1 51 5,  at  the  age  of  66,  before  he  could  ac- 
complish his  cherished  project  of  printing 
a  Bible  in  three  languages, — Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  One  page  only  was  ex- 
ecuted of  this  great  undertaking,  but*  the 
beauty  of  the  characters  of  all  three  lan- 
guages, in  each  of  which  Aldo  was  an 
equally  good  scholar,  is  sufficient  to  show 
what  a  noble  work  the  first  Polyglot  Bible 
would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  execute 
his  design.* 

Aldo  was  by  his  own  especial  wish  bur- 
ied at  Carpi,  in  tfie  Church  of  San  Pa- 
terniano. 

But  the  reputation  of  the  Aldine  Press, 
which  he  had  founded,  was  not  destined 
to  expire  with  him,  nor  was  the  patronage 
of  the  princes  of  Italy  only  exercised  in 
Carpi 

Paolo  Manuzio,  the  third  son  of  Aldo  il 
vecchio,  and  the  only  one  who  followed 
the  profession  which  his  father  had  render- 
ed so  famous,  was  but  three  years  old  at 
the  death  of  Aldo.  The  work  of  the  Al- 
dine Press  was  not,  however,  suspended  on 
that  account,  but,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
its  illustrious  founder,  was  maintained  by 
Andrea  Torresano  d'Asola,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  with  whom  he  had 
entered  into  partnership  on  marrying  his 
daughter,  and  who  had  assisted  him  in  his 
pecuniary  difficulties.  Andrea  was  himself 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  printing,  and,  some 
years  previous  to  his  entering  into  this  part- 
nership, had  purchased  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  Nicholas  Jenson,  another  Ve- 
netian printer  of  some  reputation,  which 
thus  became  incorporated  into  the  Aldine 
Printing  House.  The  operations  of  this 
great  firm  were  thereby  still  further  extend- 
ed, and  were  carried  on  by  Andrea  d'Asola 
and  his  two  sons,  Francesco  and  Federigo, 
during  the  mmority  of  Paolo  Manuzio. 

The  books  printed  during  this  period 
are  marked 

'*  In  oedibus  Aldi  et  Andreie  soceri." 

The  stamp  of  the  Press  was  preserved  un- 
changed, with  the  addition  of  the  peculiar 
mark  of  the  Top-esani — a  tower  with  th^ 

*  For  fac-simileof  page,  see  R^noaard,  AnnaUs, 
iii.  44. 
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Idlers  A.  T. — till  the  death  of  Andrea  in 
1529,  when  the  establishment  ceased  to 
work  for  a  few  years. 

It  was  re-opened  in  1533,  by  the  young 
Paolo  Manuzio,  who,  although  only  twen- 
ty-one, ins|)ircd  confidence  both  i)y  his 
name  and  the  diligence  with  which  he  had 
applied  himself  to  his  studies.  In  1540 
the  partnership  with  his  uncles,  the  Tor- 
resani,  was  dissolved.  They  went  to  Paris, 
where  they  set  up,  a  few  years  later,  a 
])rinting  establishment,  while  Paolo,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  fiUher's 
learned  friends,  conducted  the  Aldine  firm 
at  Venice.  The  books  which  now  issued 
from  this  |)ress  bore  citlicr  the  inscrij^tion 
"  Apud  Aldi  Filios  "  or  "  In  acdibus  Pauli 
Manutii."  A  new  and  more  careful  stamp 
of  the  dolpliin  and  anchor  was  struck, 
which  is  termed  by  Italian  booksellers 
"  L'Ancora  grassa,"  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  Al(lo  il  vecchio.  In  1546  the 
stain  J)  un<lerwcnt  a  still  greater  change, 
the  anchor  having,  to  use  an  heraldic  term, 
two  cherubs  for  "supporters"  on  either 
side,  and  the  words  "  Aldi  Filii  "  substituted 
for  the  single  name,  which,  divided  in  two, 
"Al-I)vs,"  was  formerly  placed  on  either 
side  the  anchor.* 

In  the. year  1571,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  conferred  uj)on  Paolo  a  patent 
of  nobility,  with  the  right  to  add  the  Eagle 
of  the  Emj)ire  to  his  coat  of  arms,  which 
was  the  same  as  the  mark  of  his  press. 
But  Paolo  died  before  he  could  make  use 
of  this  new  device,  and  the  only  books 
which  bear  it  were  printed  after  his  death 
by  his  son. 

Paolo  Manuzio,  being  now  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  firm,  applied  himself  diligent- 
ly to  follow  his  father's  footsteps,  and  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  literary  and  typo- 
graphical labors.  The  editions  which  he 
issuerl  fnmi  his  |)ress  were  universally  fam- 
ed for  their  beauty  and  correctness,  and 
for  the  erudition  of  their  notes  and  pre- 
faces. His  edition  of  Cicero  of  1540  was 
considered  the  best  and  most  important  of 
any  classical  author  yet  published. f  The 
"  Aldi  N eacadcmia,"  which  his  father  had 
founded,  and  which  had  existed  but  a  few 
years,  was  replaced  in  Paolo^s  time  by  a 
great  "  Accademia  Veneziana,"  also  called 
"  Delia  Kama,"  from  its  emblem — a  leprc- 


• « 


For  these  various  forms,  see  R6nouard,  An- 
nn/i'St  iii.  98 — loi. 

t  Hallani,  Lii,  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  325. 


sentation  of  Fame  with  the  motto :  "  Jo 
volo  al  ciel  per  riposarmi  in  Die  "  It  was 
founded  in  1556  at  the  cost  of  Federigo 
Badoaro,  a  Venetian  senator,  and  about  a 
hundred  of  the  most  distinguished  literary 
and  scientific  men  of  Italy  belonged  to  it, 
with  Cemardo  Tasso,  father  of  the  poet,  as 
president.  It  was  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, with  the  special  objects  of  correct- 
ing the  numerous  mistakes  of  the  old 
books  on  philosophy  and  theology,  adding 
annotations  and  dissertations,  and  trans- 
lating them  into  various  languages.  The 
printing  was  entrusted  to  the  Aldine  firm, 
and  Paolo  Manuzio  was  chosen  as  cor- 
rector of  the  press.  He  was,  besides,  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  chair  of  eloquence  in 
the  Academy.  In  a  short  time  many 
books  were  issued,  which,  for  the  beauty  of 
their  type,  the  quality  of  their  paper,  and 
the  accuracy  of  their  corrections,  obtained 
a  great  reputation  for  this  Academy.  But, 
unhappily,  the  brilliant  expectations  to 
which  this  institution  had  given  rise,  were 
dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  bankruptcy 
of  its  founder,  and  the  "  Accademia  della 
Fama  "  was  as  short-lived  as  the  "  Aldi  Ne- 
academia"  had  been.  It  struggled  on  for 
a  few  months  after  this  catastrophe,  until 
its  complete  collapse,  after  an  existence  of 
but  four  years,  and  thirty  years  went  by 
before  another  Venetian  Aa^demy  could 
be  established. 

Still,  the  manner  in  which  Paolo  Manu- 
zio, during  his  brief  connection  with  this 
institution,  had  discharged  his  functions, 
won  for  him  a  great  reputation,  so  that  when 
after  its  collapse  he  travelled  through  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  fine  libraries 
which  it  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
princes  to  collect,  it  was  the  endeavor  of 
each  and  all  to  retain  him  in  their  princi- 
pality. The  Senate  of  Bologna  offered 
him  a  large  sum  to  carry  on  his  printing 
in  their  city,  and  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este  tried  in  the  same  way  to  retain 
him  in  Fcrrara,  but  the  honor  of  an  Aldine 
establishment  was  reserved  for  the  Imperial 
city.  In  the  year  1539,  the  Cardinal 
Marcello  Cervini  and  Alessandro  Farnese 
had  formed  the  design  of  setting  up  a 
printing-press  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican. 
Antonio  Blado  Asolano,  the  printer  select- 
ed to  execute  the  design,  previous  to  going 
to  Rome,  went  to  Venice  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  Aldine  Press  in  the  pre- 
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paration  of  types,  paper,  and  other  requi- 
sites for  the  undertaking.  The  Venetian 
firm  gladly  lent  their  powerful  assistance, 
and  beautiful  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  soon  issued  from  the  Blado  Press, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  a 
Homer  with  the  commentaries  of  Eusta- 
thius,  published  in  1542. 

But  it  was  the  age  of  Luther,  and  the 
presses  of  the  Holy  See  were  required  for 
other  pur[)oses  than  that  of  producing  an- 
cient classical  authors.  Pius  IV.  therefore 
summoned  no  less  a  person  than  the  great 
Venetian  printer  to  establish  a  branch  of 
the  Aldine  Press  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers, 
in  order  to  oppose  some  barrier  to  the 
flood  of  new  opinions  which  was  rapidly 
overspreading  the  world.  At  the  cost  of 
Pius  IV.,  who,  besides  an  annual  salary  of 
five  hundred  scudi,  paid  in  advance  the 
whole  expense  of  the  transfer  of  himself 
and  family,  II  Manuzio  opened  his  print- 
ing-house in  the  Campidoglio,  the  very 
palace  of  the  Roman  people,  and  the 
books  printed  there  bear  the  stamp  of 
"  Apud  Paulum  Manutium  in  aedibus 
Populi  Romani,  1561." 

It  would  seem  as  if  so  classical  a  resi- 
dence and  so  important  an  employment 
must  have  fixed  Paolo  Manuzio  for  ever 
in  Rome.  But  nevertheless,  from  various 
reasons  (and  no  satisfactory  one  has  yet 
been  discovered),  either  because  his  gains 
were  not  in  proportion  to  his  labors,  or  be- 
cause the  climate  wms  not  suited  to  his 
health,  after  the  lapse  of  nine  years  he  left 
Rome  and  returned  to  Venice. 

Yet  he  was  never  able,  after  his  sojourn 
in  Rome,  to  settle  again.  He  went  both  to 
Genoa  and  Milan,  and  in  1573  once  more 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a 
daughter  whom  he  had  left  in  a  convent 
there.  Gregory  XIII.  then  occupied  the 
papal  chair,  but  like  his  predecessor,  he 
knew  too  well  the  value  of  a  man  of  so 
great  a  literary  reputation  as  Paolo  to  let 
him  escape  out  of  his  hands.  Gregory  of- 
fered him  an  annual  stipend,  with  entire 
liberty  to  attend  to  his  own  pursuits,  if  he 
would  once  more  conduct  the  Aldine 
Press  at  Rome.  Paolo  agreed,  but  his  sec- 
ond sojourn  in  Rome  was  shorter  even  than 
the  first ;  not,  however,  this  time  from  any 
inconstancy  on  his  part,  but  because  death 
overtook  him  early  in  the  following  year 
(1574).     Although    Paolo    Manuzio   was 


inferior  to  his  father,  in  that  he  only  main- 
tained what  Aldo  had  created,  he  was 
equal  to  him  as  a  printer  and  editor. 
Some  writers  say  that  his  taste  as  a  critic 
was  not  so  faultless  as  that  of  Aldo  il  vec- 
chio,  but  his  works  place  him  among  the 
most  polished  writers,  both  in  Latin  and 
Italian,  of  his  age.  His  most  famous 
Latin  treatises  are  the  two  upon  the 
Roman  Laws  and  l^olitv.*  In  his  letters 
Manuzio  carefully  copied  the  style  of  Ci- 
cero, whose  letters  he  also  commented  on. 
The  literary  men  of  his  time  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
whether  Manuzio  owed  most  to  Cicero  or 
Cicero  to  Manuzio.  But  while  Hallam 
places  him  among  those  writers  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  were 
conspicuous  for  their  purity,  of  style,  he 
blames  him  for  too  close  an  imitation  of 
Cicero,  which  causes  the  reader  soon  to 
weary  of  his  writings,  however  correct  and 
polished  they  may  be.  Paolo  Manuzio 
also  wrote  and  published  various  small 
treatises  in  elegant  and  beautiful  Italian. 
He  made  a  carefiil  study  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, and  was  the  first  to  discover  on  an 
ancient  marble  the  Roman  Calendar, 
which  he  published  in  1555,  with  an  ex- 
planation, and  a  short  treatise  on  the  an- 
cient manner  of  counting  the  days.  Like 
all  eminent  men  he  had  his  detractors, 
such  as  Gabriello  Barri,  who  accused  him 
of  being  a  plagiarist,  but  the  accusation 
was  entirely  without  foundation.f 

At  the  same  time  Tiraboschi  blames 
Paolo  for  his  discontent,  and  for  his  re- 
peated complaints  of  the  indifference  shown 
by  the  princes  of  his  time  to  the  progress 
of  literature.  The  short  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Manuzio  just  given  is  sufficient  to  prove 
the,  injustice  of  these  complaints,  and  Tira- 
boschi shows  that  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made  (1595)  there  was  not  a  province 
in  Italy  without  a  prince  whose  pride  and 
glory  it  was  to  cherish  and  protect  litera- 
ture and  learning,  and  who  has  not  left  be- 
hind him  the  recollection  of  his  munificent 
protection  of  science  and  art.  But  Manu- 
zio was  often  hindered  in  his  great  labors 
by  ill-health  and  weakness  of  eyes ;  and 
this  may  perhaps  account  for  that  peevish 
and  querulous  disposition  which  led  him  to 
find  fault  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 


*  "  De  Legibus  Romanorum,"  and   "De  Gvi- 
tate."— Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe^  i.  523. 

f  See  Tiraboschi,  vii.  211.  , 
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lit!  left  four  children,  but  only  one  son 

v:\\\rA\  Aldo,  after  his  illustrious  grand- 
fa  I  lirr  was  destined  to  maintain  the  fami- 
ly i{-|iMl:ilion. 

Aldo  *' il  giovane,"  so  called  to  distin- 
Kuisli  him  from  the  founder  of  the  family, 
Mreined  destined  to  fulfil  the  brilliant  ex- 
pcr.iations  suggested  by  his  name,  by  pub- 
lishing, at  the  age  of  eleven,  a  small  collec- 
tion of  choice  Latin  and  Italian  authors, 
together  with  a  treatise  upon  the  two  lan- 
gu;rg<:s  ;*  and  this  was  followed,  in  three 
years'  time,  by  a  more  learned  and  more 
considerable  treatise  upon  Latin  orthogra- 
phy.! 

That  his  father  must  largely  have  assist- 
ed him  in  these  two  works  can  admit  of 
little  doubt ;  indeed,  Renouard  {  suggests 
that  it  was  probably  the  work  of  Paolo 
himself,  with  some  low  contributions  from 
his  son,  and  that  the  father  published  the 
book  in  the  name  of  Aldo  in  order  to  give 
him  a  brilliant  start  on  his  literary  career. 

His  after-reputation  did  not  at  any  rate 
keep  pace  with  so  remarkable  a  beginning, 
antl  the  success  whit:h  he  did  achieve  was 
due  more  to  his  name  than  to  his  indivi- 
dual efforts.  He  ])rofite(l  by  his  residence 
at  Rome  during  his  father's  lifetime  to  aug- 
ment his  collection  of  ancient  inscriptions, 
by  studying  the  monuments  themselves  in- 
stead of  the  accounts  of  them  in  books. 
He  was  thus  able  considerably  to  improve 
his  work  on  Latin  orthography,  of  which 
he  published  a  new  edition  in  1566.  This 
work,  the  fruit  of  great  research,  is  even 
now  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  write 
or  reprint  Latin  books.g 

Paolo  ^Lanuzio  entrusted  his  son  with 
the  management  of  the  Aldine  Press  at 
Venice,  himself  conducting  the  branch 
which  he  had  transferred  to  Rome. 

The  Venetian  IVess,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Aldo  il  giovane,  did  not  so 
much  produce  new  works  as  reprints  of 
those  editions  on  which  its  reputation  was 
already  founded.  From  1540  to  1575  it 
was  chiefly  occupied  upon  the  works  of 
Cicero ;  and  the  most  celebrated  work  of 
Aldo  il  giovane  was  his  commentary  upon 
the  works  of  this  author,  in  ten  volumes. 
Five  of  these  it  must,  however,  be  stated, 


*  Elcganzc  insicnu;  con  la  copia  della  lingua 
Toscana  c  Komana,  scclteda  Aldo  Manuzio,  1558. 
t  Orthographix  Ratio  ab  Aldo  Manuzio. 
t  Ann.  eft's  Aldt-^  vol.  iii.  p.  176. 
%Ibid,  p.  178. 


were  the  work  of  Paolo,  and  only  the  lat- 
ter ^\^  were  added  by  his  son. 

In  1572  the  young  Aldo  married  Fran- 
cesca  Lucrezia,  a  daughter  of  a  branch  of 
that  same  Giunti  fiimily  of  printers  who  had 
been  the  early  rivals  of  the  Aldine  Press. 
His  career  at  Venice  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  distinguished,  although,  perhaps 
more  as  a  tribute  to  his  name  than  his 
merits,  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Ve- 
netian Senate,  and  other  marks  of  distinc- 
tion were  conferred  upon  him.  Yet  he  was 
not  loyal  to  a  city  which  had  honored  him- 
self and  his  family,  or  to  an  institution 
which  had  immortalized  his  name.  In  the  ^ 
hope  of  greater  gains  and  a  more  extended 
reputation,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Profes- 
sor of  Latin  Eloquence  at  Bologna,  in  the 
room  of  the  learned  Sigonius ;  and  he  left 
Venice  (1585)  never  to  return,  having  pre- 
viously made  over  the  famous  press  which 
bore  his  name  to  Niccolo  Manassl 

Aldo  il  giovane  had  a  full  share  of  that 
princely  favor  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  enjoyed.  His  Life  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  procured  him  the  favor  of 
Francesco,  his  descendant,  the  then  reign- 
ing duke,  who  placed  him  in  the  chair  of 
belles  leiires  at  Pisa,  through  which  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Florentine  Acade- 
my. At  the  same  time  he  was  offered  a 
similar  position  at  Rome,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  famous  Latin  scholar  Muretus. 
This  he  at  first  refused,  but  it  was  kept  open 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  one  day  accept 
it,  which  at  last  he  determined  to  do. 
Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Pope  Sixtus 
v.,  he  transferred  himself  and  his  vast  li- 
brary— the  result  of  the  united  labors  of 
his  father  antl  grandfather — to  Rome  in 
the  year  1588.  He  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
the  Professor's  chair  during  the  lifetime  of 
this  Pope,  and  at  his  death  in  1590,  his 
successor,  (Element  VIII.,  gave  Aldo,  in 
addition  to  this  post  of  honor,  the  more  lu- 
crative position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Vatican  Printing  Press.  This  responsible 
office  he  only  held  during  five  years,  dying 
— it  is  commonly  su])posed,  of  a  surfeit — 
in  1597.  Such  was  the  unsatisfactory  end 
of  an  unsatisfactory  life,  which  by  no  means 
fulfilled  brilliant  promise  of  its  early  yeais. 
Dazzled  by  the  glory  of  a  premature  repu- 
tation, Aldo  neglected  the  profession  which 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  raised  to  so 
much  honor;  and  instead  of  being,  like 
them,  the  first  printer  of  his  age,  filled  an 
inferior  place    among    literary  men.     It 
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would  seem  also  that  he  possessed  more 
learning  than  taste  in  employing  his  know- 
ledge, and  that,  while  gifted  with  a  reten- 
tive memory,  he  was  by  no  means  in  other 
respects  a  genius.  His  works  are  those  of 
a  learned  man,  well  acquainted  with  his 
subjects,  but  written  in  a  dry,  repulsive 
style.  One  of  those,  supposed  to  be  the 
most  interesting,  is  the  "  Life  of  Castruccio 
Castracani,"  the  usurper  who  became  Lord 
of  Lucca.  The  life  of  this  singular  indivi- 
dual had  already  been  written  by  Macchia- 
velli  in  Italian,  and  by  Tegrimi  in  Latin ; 
but  Aldo,  dissatisfied  with  both  these  bio- 
graphies, made  a  journey  to  Lucca  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  the  public  archives 
and  family  documents.  With  their  assist- 
ance he  pubHshed  at  Rome  a  new  life  of 
this  extraordinary  soldier  of  fortune,  enti- 
tled, "  Le  Attioni  di  Castruccio  Castracani 
degh  Antelminelli,  Signore  di  Lucca."  It 
is  praised  by  De  Tiiou,  and  a  new  edition 
was  published  at  Pisa  as  lately  as  1820. 

Aldo  il  giovane  left  no  surviving  chil- 
dren, and  with  him  the  family  became  ex- 
tinct ;  while  the  Press,  which  will  forever 
bear  their  name,  passed  into  other  hands. 
He  died,  moreover,  without  a  will,  and  the 
splendid  library  of  80,000  volumes,  which 
it  had  taken  three  generations  to  collect, 
was  divided  among  his  creditors.  Angelo 
Rocca  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  the  three 
Manuzii,  in  which,  however,  he  shows  an 
undue  partiality  for  Aldo  il  giovane.* 

The  annals  of  the  Aldine  family  have 
been  given  the  place  of  prominence  in  this 
paper,  and  pursued  as  closely  as  its  brief 
limit  will  allow,  because  they  illustrate  not 
only  the  progress  and  perfecting  of  the  ty- 
pographical art  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  but  also  the  princely 
favor  and  patronage  to  which  that  art  was 
in  its  infancy  so  much  indebted.  The  cir- 
cumstances also  in  which  the  Manuzii  were 
placed,  and  the  nature  of  their  labors,  give 
their  history  an  interest  which  does  not 
perhaps  belong  to  that  of  any  other  prin- 
ter. Nor  are  similar  circumstances  likely 
to  occur  again.  Never  again,  as  in  the 
case  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  will  it  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  printer  to  exhume  and  rescue 


**' Aldus  Manutius  senior,  moritura  Latina 
Grjecaque  restituit  mortua  ferme  typis. 
Paulus  restituit  calamo  monunienta  Quiritum 
Utque  alter  Cicero  scripta  diserta  dedit. 
Aldus  dum  juvenis  miratur  avumque  patremque 
Filius  atque  nepos,  est  avus  atque  rater.'* 

Renouard,  Ann,  des  Aide,  vol.  iii.  p.  208. 


from  destruction  the  ancient  classics ;  nor 
will  it  again  be  the  privilege  of  any  prince 
to  lend  his  countenance  and  supply  the 
funds  requisite  for  so  arduous  and  so  glo- 
rious a  task. 

"  Reddo  Diem  "  is  the  apt  motto  placed 
by  Manni  on  the  title-page  of  his  life  of 
Aldo  Pio  Manuzio,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  Venetian  printer 
deserves  most  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for 
the  light  of  knowledge  which  his  discove- 
ries shed  upon  the  world,  or  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  knowledge  by  an  art 
which  he  brought  to  perfection  and  which 
seems  to  render  a  future  dark  era  impossi- 
ble. But  although  these  two  achievements 
may  fairly  give  him  the  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  chief  printer  of  Italy,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  point  of  time  others 
had  preceded  him.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  first  Italian  press  was  set 
up  by  two  Germans,  Sweinheim  and 
Pannartz,  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco, 
then  inhabited  by  German  monks  in  the 
Roman  Campagna.  They  first  printed 
the  works  of  Donatus,  followed  by  those 
of  Lactantius  and  the  "  De  Civitate  Dei " 
of  St.  Augustine. 

From  Subiaco  the  monastery  was  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  where  it  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Popes,  Paul  II.  and 
Sixtus  V ,  who  conferred  the  Episcopate 
of  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  on  the  corrector 
of  their  press,  Giannandrea  dei  Bussi,  a 
man  of  great  learning,  but  at  that  time  in 
the  very  depths  of  poverty.  Another 
bishop,  Giannantonio  Campano,  bishop 
of  Terramo,  corrected  the  proofs  of  a 
rival  printing-house,  that  of  Udalrico  Gallo 
at  Rome.* 

Before  the  lime  of  Aldo,  Venice  had 
her  printing  presses,  one  set  up  in  1469 
by  Giovanni  da  Spira  and  Vendelino  his 
brother,  another  that  of  Niccolo  Jenson, 
which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  was  pur- 
chased by  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Aldo. 

In  this  same  year  books  were  also 
printed  in  Milan,  which  may  boast  of 
having  printed  the  first  Greek  book,  the 
Grammar  of  Lascaris,  of  Constantinople, 
in  1476,  by  Dionigi  da  Paravisino. 

Florence  was  celebrated  for  the  family 
of  the  Giunti,  who  attained  a  great  repu- 
tation in  theif  own  city,  and  also  estab- 
lished branches  of  their  firm  at  Venice  and 

*  Tiraboschi  Siorioy  vi.  162,  i66, 168. 
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Lyons.  Luc  Antonio  Giiinta  and  Filippo 
his  brother  were  the  first  printers  in  this 
family,  and  like  the  Manuzii,  of  whom 
they  were  often  the  not  very  scrupulous 
rivals,  they  published  a  great  number  of 
editions  of  the  classics.  Of  these,  the 
most  celebrated  was  an  edition  of  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  in  Greek,  first  published  in 
that  language  by  Filippo  Giunta;  while 
Bernardo,  his  son,  published  the  celebrated 
edition  of  Boccaccio's  "  Decamerone."* 
The  Giunti  maintained  their  printing  rep- 
utation through  several  generations,  and 
their  rivalries  with  the  Aldine  firm  were 
finally  extinguished  by  the  marriage  of  the 
grand-daughter  of  Luc- Antonio  Giunta 
with  the  grandson  of  Aldo  il  vecchio,  in 
1572.  The  family  did  not  become  ex- 
tinct till  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

The  art  of  printing  spread  in  Italy  with 
surprising  rapidity,  not  only  in  the  large 
cities,  among  which  it  was  soon  the  ex- 
ception to  find  one  without  a  press,  but 
also  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  villages. 
Books  were  printed  in  St.  Orso,  near  Vin- 
cenza ;  Polliano,  near  Verona ;  Pieve  di 
Sacco,  Nonantola,  and  Scandiano,  in  the 
duchies  of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  so  that 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  if  Italy  did  not 
invent  the  art,  she  did  her  utmost  to  pro- 
pagate it  with  rapidity. 

Moreover,  the  influence  of  printing  was 
not  confined  to  the  field,  however  vast  and 
fruitful,  of  classical  learning.  It  also  pen- 
etrated into  the  wide  and  comparatively 
untried  area  of-  Oriental  literature,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
languages  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
study  of  the  Eastern  tongues,  which,  al- 
though necessary  to  the  better  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  writings,  had  been  for  a 
long  time  neglected.  The  first  Hebrew 
book  ever  printed  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  printed  at  Bologna 
in  1482,  prior  even  to  those  issued  by  the 
famous  Hebrew  press  at  Soncino,  already 
alluded  to,  which  was  established  in  1484. 
In  the  next  century  the  Hebrew  language 
was  studied  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
controversial  purposes,  on  the  one  side  by 
the  German  Protestants,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  champions  of  the  Roman  faith.  It 
was  the  favorite  language  of  the  great 
Bellarmine,  himself  a  considerable  Hebrew 
scholar.  , 

The  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  closely  related 


to  Hebrew,  were  studied  for  the  same 
theological  purposes,  also  the  Arabic,  by 
far  the  most  fertile  in  books.  The  first 
Arabic  press  was  set  up  at  Fano  by  the 
Venetian  Giorgio,  at  the  cost  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  It  was  the  first  press  with 
Oriental  types  established  in  Europe,  and 
although  no  book  was  issued  from  it  du- 
ring the  lite-time  of  that  Pope,  one  year 
after  his  death  (in  15 16)  there  appeared 
the  first  attempts  at  a  polyglot  Bible  in  a 
Psalter  printed  in  four  languages,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Chaldee,  of  which 
a  Dominican,  Agostino  Giustiniani,  was 
the  editor.* 

This  instance  of  good- will,  which,  in  the 
midst  of  his  devouring  ambition.  Pope  Ju- 
Hus  II.  manifested  to  literature  and  art, 
would  have  been  more  highly  esteemed, 
had  not  his  immediate  successor,  Leo  X., 
the  worthy  son  of  II  Magnifico,  opened 
another  Augustan  age  for  literature  and 
learning  in  Italy.  And  yet  an  eminent 
literary  historian  observes,  "  that  although 
these  times  are  generally  distinguished  as 
the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  I  cannot  per- 
ceive why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  re- 
strict to  the  Court  of  this  Pontiff  that  lit- 
erary glory  which  was  common  to  all 
Italy.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  detract  a 
single  particle  from  the  praises  due  to  Leo 
X.  for  the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  I  shall  only  remark 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian  princes 
of  this  period  might  with  equal  right  pre- 
tend to  the  same  honor;  so  that  there  is 
no  particular  reason  for  conferring  on  Leo 
the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."  f  StiD, 
the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See,  which  was 
accorded  to  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
printing  in  Italy,  was  exercised  with  a 
continual  munificence  worthy  of  especial 
consideration.  The  Popes  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  protecting  and  furthering  the 
progress  of  an  art  whose  manifold  impor- 
tance to  the  Holy  See  became  daily  more 
apparent. 

Leo  X.  has  been  blamed,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  for  cultivating  the  classics  to 
the  neglect  of  sacred  literature.  The  two 
opposite  historians  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
(Fra  Paolo  Sar[)i,  and  Pallavicino)  seem 
to  agree  upon  this  point,  f 


*  Kdnoaard,  AnnaleSf  iii.  341. 


*  Ginguene,  vol.  vii.  p.  239. 

t  Roscoe's  Leo  the  Tenth  (from  Andres,  ZW- 
r  origifu  cTogni  Lcttcratnra\  i.  380. 

X  See  their  judgments — Sarpi,  Sloria,  L  II,  la; 
Pallavicino,  Cone,  di  Trenio,  lib.  L  cap.  iL  p.  51. 
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A  further  witness  to  the  devotion  of 
this  Pope  to  classical  study  and  literature, 
appears  in  his  edition  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Tacitus,  purchased  for  five  hun- 
dred "  scudi  "  from  the  Abbey  of  Corvey, 
in  Westphalia,  and  printed  and  published 
at  Rome  in  a  new  and  costly  edition  at  his 
own  private  expense,  with  the  monopoly 
secured  for  ten'years  under  pain  of  ex- 
communication. The  edition  of  Plato 
dedicated  to  him  by  Aldo  Manuzio  was 
also  secured  to  the  Venetian  printer  in  a 
similar  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  may  be 
urged  of  the  encouragement  afforded  by 
him  to  many  learned  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings. On  being  informed  that  Pagnini,  a 
learned  ecclesiastic  then  in  Rome,  had  un- 
dertaken to  translate  the  Bible  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  Leo  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed the  inspection  of  this  work.  He 
also  ordered  that  the  whole  should  be 
transcribed  at  his  own  expense,  and  gave 
directions  that  it  should  be  immediately 
printed.  *  Tesco  Ambrogio,  of  Pavia, 
who  is  said  to  have  understood  no  less 
than  eighteen  different  languages,  was  em- 
ployed by  this  Pope  to  translate  the  liturgy 
of  the  Eastern  clergy  from  the  Chaldee 
into  Latin,  and  was  also  appointed  by  him 
to  a  chair  at  the  University  of  Bologna, 
where  he  delivered  instruction  in  the  Sy- 
riac  and  Chaldee  languages.  Moreover, 
the  great  Cardinal  Ximenes  dedicated  his 
Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible  to  Leo,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  encouragement 
which  he  had  afiibrded  to  Oriental  learning. 
Leo  the  Tenth  died  in  1582.  It  was  du- 
ring the  brief  Pontificate  of  his  immediate 
successors,  nine  of  whom  filled  the  Papal 
chair  in  an  interval  of  sixty-three  years, 
that  the  Manuzii  (Paolo  and  his  son  Aldo) 
were  summoned  to  establish  a  branch  of 
their  printing  press  in  Rome. 

It  was  the  glory  of  Sixtus  V.,  elected 
Pope  in  1585,  to  securely  establish  the 
Vatican  printing  press.  This  press  was 
principally  intended  for  early  Christian 
literature,  and  the  dedication  to  him  of  the 
works  of  Gregory  the  Great,  by  Pietro  da 
Tossignano,  sets  forth  that  infinite  praise  is 
due  to  Sixtus  V.,  both  for  the  idea  and 
the  execution  of  so  magnificent  a  scheme 
as  the  publication  of  the  Holy  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  whereby  a  great  and  solid  ad- 

*  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo  X,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 


vantage  is  obtained  for  the  Catholic  Faith. 
The  splendid  editions  of  the  Vulgate  and 
of  the  Septuagint,  and  many  other  works 
of  great  value,  were  the  fruit  of  this  last 
scheme  of  Sixtus  V. 

After  the  death  of  Aldo  il  giovane,  the 
regulation  of  this  press,  which  had  been 
placed  under  his  charge  by  Clement  VIII., 
and  upon  which  forty  thousand  scudi 
had  been  already  expended,  was  confided 
to  Domenico  Borso.  This  expense  does 
not  appear  so  extraordinary  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  press  was  furnished 
not  only  with  Greek  and  Latin,  but  also 
with  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  characters, 
with  paper  of  great  value,  and  every  other 
requisite  for  the  perfection  of  this  art. 
Above  all,  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
age  were  paid  high  salaries  to  supervise 
and  correct  the  editions  which  issued  from 
it. 

Many  of  the  Cardinals  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Popes.  Even  before  Sixtus 
V.  had  conceived  or  executed  his  vast 
scheme,  another,  almost  equally  magnifi- 
cent, had  been  carried  into  effect  by  Cardi- 
nal Ferdinando  de'  Medici.  In  1580  he 
opened  a  printing  press  in  Rome,  with 
Oriental  types,  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  publication  of  books  in  Eastern 
languages,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Roman  faith  among  the  people  of  the 
East,  and  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of 
the  Roman  Church.  Gregory  XIII. 
placed  under  his  care  the  two  Patriarchates 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and  declared 
him  also  Protector  of  Ethiopia,  thus  com- 
mitting the  salvfition  of  those  far-off  coun- 
tries to  his  charge. 

The  Cardinal  did  not  neglect  his  trust, 
but  despatched  learned  and  expert  travel- 
lers throughout  Syria,  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and 
other  Oriental  provinces,  in  search  of 
manuscripts,  which  they  brought  to  Rome 
to  be  printed.  First  there  issued  from  this 
Oriental  press  an  Arabic  and  Chaldaic 
Grammar,  the  works  of  Avicenna  and 
Euclid,  then  the  four  Gospels,  first  in 
Hebrew,  and  afterwards  in  a  Latin  version, 
of  which  3,000  copies  were  printed.  He 
had  also  intended  to  print  the  Bible  in  sue 
of  the  principal  Eastern  languages,  in  order 
that  these,  joined  to  the  four  already 
printed,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Chal- 
dee, might  make  altogether  a  Bible  in  ten 
languages,  the  grammar  and  dictionary|;of 
each  tongue  also  forming  part  of  the  work. 
But  the  simultaneous  death  of  Pope  Ore- 
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gory  XIII.,  and  of  his  own  brother  Fran- 
cesco de*  Medici,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  prevented  the 
accomphshment  of  this  design.  His 
Oriental  press,  however,  continued  to 
work  for  many  years.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  books  in  Oriental  types  published 
at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  contain  the  imprint — "  Ex 
Typographia  Medicea  linguarum  extema- 
rum."  These  types  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported to  Florence,  and  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  both  the 
Pontiffs  and  Cardinals  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  made  use  of 
their  power  no  less  than  of  their  treasure 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  science. 
Indeed,  the  dedications  of  the  infinite 
number  of  books  printed  in  this  cen- 
tury, the  letters  of  the  learned  men  of  the 
age,  and  all  the  various  monuments  of 
Papal  magnificence  which  still  exist  in 
Rome,  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

Tlie  two  other  princely  houses  which 
vied  the  nearest  with  Rome  in  munifi- 
cence were  those  of  Este  and  of  the 
Medici.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whicli  of  these  two  carried  off  the  palm 
in;the  opinions  of  contemporary  writers. 
To  Cosimo  de*  Medici  Florence  and  all 
Tuscany,  of  which  he  was  the  Grand 
Duke,  are  indebted  for  the  entliusiasm 
with  which  during  his  reign  the  arts 
were  cultivated,  and  the  perfection  to 
which  they  were  brought.  The  favor 
of  this  prince  was  also  extended  to 
printing,  and  at  his  own  cost  he  sent  for 
Arnaldo  Arlenio,  a  German  printer,  esta- 
blished him  in  Florence,  and  associated 
him  with  Torrentino,  whose  beautiful  edi- 
tions date  from  1548. 

'iorrentino's  editions  cease  with  the 
year  1563,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
wars  in  which  Tuscany  was  then  in- 
volved caused  him  and  his  associate 
to  seek  a  more  peaceful  retreat  in  Mon- 
dovi,  where  the  Duke  Emmanuel  Phili- 
nert  is  said  to  have  entered  into  part- 
bership  with  them.  He  at  any  rate 
assigned  them  a  provision  of  twenty 
scudi  a  month  for  three  years,  a  fact  of 
which  Arlenio  reminds  him  in  a  petition 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  partnership 
with  the  heirs  of  II  Torrentino,  and  the 
payment  of  the  promised  provision,  which, 
by  some  mistake,  they  had  as  yet  not 
received.    The  Duke  acceded  to  their  re- 


quest in  a  decree  issued  at  Turin,  March 

The  Duke  of  Ferrara  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Alfonso  II.  d'Este  also  opened  a  printing 
press  in  Ferrara  for  the  special  pi<rpose  of 
printing  works  hitherto  unedited,  and 
manuscripts  which  he  had  acquired  by 
diligent  search. 

So  many  famous  printing-houses,  es- 
tablished in  every  part  of  Italy, -contributed 
to  the  general  cultivation  of  literature. 
The  multiplication  of  good  copies  of  books 
rendered  them  accessible,  not  only  to  the 
princes  themselves,  but  also  to  private  in- 
dividuals ;  while  numberless  new  libraries 
were  formed,  and  the  famous  old  ones  in- 
creased. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  in  these 
few  pages  to  do  more  than  indicate  how 
powerful  was  the  assistance  accorded  by 
the  princes  to  the  art  of  printing  during 
the  first  two  centuries  after  its  introduction 
into  Italy.  But  enough  has  perhaps 
been  said  to  prove  that  her  potentates 
were  fully  aware  of  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  so  wonderful  an 
invention  ;  more  especially  as  it  seemed 
to  come  as  a  reward  ior  their  inces- 
sant labors  to  promote  the  interests  of 
literature,  science,  and  art.  Not  only 
did  tlie  stores  of  classical  learning  there- 
by revealed  to  them  repay  their  efforts, 
but  the  Pontifts  found  also  a  return 
for  their  liberality  in  the  spiritual  weap- 
ons with  which  printing  supplied  them, 
out  of  the  armory  of  the  early  Fathers. 

Such  were  some  of  the  first  effects 
produced  in  Italy  by  an  art  whose  in- 
fluence was  scarcely  less  great  over  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  although  pro- 
ductive of  different  results.  Printing 
reached  its  highest  perfection  shortly 
after  its  introduction  into  Italy.  In 
point  of  rapidity  of  execution,  no  doubt 
the  (juantity  of  printed  matter  issued  in 
the  present  time  is  immeasurably  greater. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  quality 
of  typography,  there  can  be  no  comparison 
between  the  ephemeral  productions  of 
these  days  and  those  marvellous  works,  of 
which  one  alone  would  suffice  to  es- 
tablish the  reputation  both  of  printer  and 
editor. 

The    early    Italian    editions     are     not 


*  Note  to  Tiraboschi,  vii.  218. 
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only  sought  for  and  prized  on  account 
of  their  rarity,  but  also  on  account  of 
their  unrivalled  beauty,  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  paper,  the  brilliancy  of 
their  type,  the  largeness  of  their  mar- 
gins, and  the  careful  attention  bestowed 
on  every  typographical  detail.  Nor 
then,  as  now,  were  some  extravagantly- 
luxurious  editions  issued  side  by  side 
with  others  of  starding  inferiority,  with  bad 
paper  and  worse  ink.  The  great  printers 
of  those  days — the  Aldi  of  Italy,  the  Elze- 
virs of  Leyden,  and  the  Estiennes  of  Paris — 
printed  for  the  general  benefit  of  all 
readers.  It  is  true  that  their  publications 
were  often  dearer  than  the  common  pro- 
ductions of  some  inferior  contemporary 
printer,  but  then  these -great  printing- 
houses  issued  no  bad  editions — all  were 
good,  carefully  executed,  correct,  and  in 
good  taste.  * 

So  much  for  the  manual  labor  which 
belongs  to  the  printer;  but  if  we  turn  to  the 
intellectual  share  of  the  work  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  editor,  there  is  still  more  to 
excite  our  admiration  in  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  displayed  in  selecting  the  works 
most  fitted  for  publication,  and  in  arrang- 
ing for  their  issue  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner. Looking  back  on  those  early  days 
of  printing,  on  the  reverence  with  which 
the  new  discovery  was  employed,  and  the 
grand  end  which  it  subserved,  we  experi- 
ence a  feeling  of  regret  that  familiarity, 
with  its  use  should  have  placed  in  unwor- 
thy hands,  and  diverted  often  to  unworthy 
purposes,  perhaps  the  greatest  discovery 
man  was  ever  permitted  to  make. 

"  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  that  the  high-minded 
inventors  of  this  j^reat  art  tried,  at  the  very 
outset,  so  bold  a  flight  as  the  printing  of  an 
entire  Bible,*  and  executed  it  with  aston- 
ishing success.  It  was  Minerva  leaping  on 
earth  in  her  divine  strength  and  radiant 
armor,  ready  at  the  moment  of  her  nativi- 
ty to  subdue  and  destroy  her  enemies. 
....  We  may  see  in  imagination  this 
venerable  and  splendid  volume  leading  up 

^  ,  Ml  M    M  I      ■  - * 

*  Commonly  called  the  '*  Mazarin  Bible,"  the 
edition  being  unknown  until  found  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  in  Cardinal  Mazarin's  li- 
brary at  Paris. — Hallam,  Lit,  of  Europe^  \,  153, 


the  crowded  myriads  of  its  followers,  and 
imploring,  as  it  were,  a  blessing  on  the 
new  art  by  dedicating  its  first  fruits  to  the 
service  of  Heaven." 

In  Italy,  also,  as  we  have  seen,  printing 
was  never  employed  except  in  the  service 
of  erudition,  or,  higher  still,  in  that  of  Di- 
vine revelation. 

Thus  contemplated,  the  art  of  printing 
seems  raised  above  the  ordinary  level  and 
bustle  of  common  life,  and  surrounded  by 
the  same  kind  of  dignified  repose  which 
especially  belongs  to  the  great  libraries  of 
Italy — those  store-houses  of  accumulated 
science,  the  result  of  years  of  labor  on  the 
part  of  her  learned  men,  and  costly  ex- 
penditure on  the  part  of  her  princes. 

There  may  have  been  many  political 
and  social  evils  connected  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Italy  into  a  variety  of  States,  each 
more  or  less  despotically  governed,  but  it 
must  be  owned  that  the  emulation  caused 
by  that  very  fact  stimulated  a  number  of 
individual  efforts  whereby  the  treasuries  of 
classical  learning  were  secured  to  the 
world,  literature  and  the  arts  were  cherish- 
ed and  protected,  and  the  graver  sciences 
promoted  in  the  same  manner.  The  rise 
and  rapid  progress  of  typography  in  Italy 
may  also  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Italy  has  long  sighed  for  unity  and  liberty, 
and,  wiihin  the  last  few  years,  both  these 
wishes  have  been  accomplished.  Great 
things  are  also  expected  from  a  form  of 
government  which  seems  to  realize  the 
wishes  of  her  greatest  sons.     No  longer 

**  Son  le  terre  d*Italia  tutte  piene  di  tiranni." 

No  longer  does  Rome 

*'  Vcdova,  sola,  e  dl  e  notte  chiama : 
Ccsare  mio,  perchd  non  m'accompagna  ?"* 

Caesar,  in  the  person  of  a  native  monarch, 
sits  firmly  in  the  no  longer  empty  saddle, 
and  upon  a  free  country  now  devolves  the 
duty  of  cherishing  the  genius  which  may 
spring  out  of  her  inexhaustible  soil;  yet 
must  she  never  forget  the  debt  which  she 
owes  to  those  princes  by  whose  fostering 
care  the  great  art  of  printing  was  upholden 
during  its  early  struggles  for  existence  in 
Italy. — Macmillan^s  Magazine. 

*  Purg.  c.  vi. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1870,  the  approach- 
ing visit  of  our  sailor  Prince  caused  in- 
tense excitement  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Coffee  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  the  engross- 
ing subject  of  conversation,  and  a  sincere 
desire  was  shown  among  all  classes — both 
Europeans  and  natives — to  give  his  Royal 
Highness  a  loyal  reception.  A  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  was  voted  by  the  local 
government  for  this  purpose,  and  very 
charming  were  the  decorations  prei)ared 
by  the  natives,  both  at  the  pier  where  he 
was  to  land,  and  along  the  route  from 
thence  to  the  Government  House.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  what  taste  the  Cingalese 
display  in  these  matters— with  such  mate- 
rials as  the  leaves  a^id  branches  of  the 
cocoanut  palm,  interspersed  with  flowers 
and  various  tropical  fruits,  the  mango,  co- 
coanut, and  pine-apple. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  sight  of  all 
was  the  immense  crowd  of  natives — Cin- 
galese, Tamils,  and  Moonnen — in  their 
bright  and  various-colored  dresses,  assem- 
bled to  see  him  land.  The  native  gentle- 
men, or  chiefs,  in  rich  and  wonderful-look- 
ing garments,  with  their  jewelled  swords, 
^Iso  made  a  goodly  show. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the 
levees,  balls,  and  receptions  by  which  our 
gallant  Prince  was  amused — or  bored — 
but  to  pass  on  to  the  elephant  kraals, 
which  are,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  Ceylon, 
and  now  but  seldom  witnessed  even  there. 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  his  book  on  the 
island,  has  given  an  excellent  description 
of  one.  Two  kraals  were  got  up  for  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  viz.,  at  Kornegalle 
and  Avishavella.  The  incidents  of  the  lat- 
ter I  propose  to  describe,  as  they  were  in 
several  respects  different  from  that  men- 
tioned by  Tennent,  and  such  as  to  astonish 
the  natives  themselves. 

Soon  after  the  news  of  the  Prince's  visit 
arrived,  the  natives  reported  that  there  was 
a  large  herd  of  elephants  near  Avishavella. 
The  locality  having  been  found  suitable, 
and  a  convenient  distance  from  Colombo, 
the  capital,  preparations  were  made  by  en- 
closing the  herd  with  a  cordon  of  several 
hundred  natives,  so  as  to  keep  the  animals 
trom  leaving  the  neighborhood,  and  a 
kraal  was  constructed.  This  word,  how- 
ever derived,  means  simply  an  enclosure 


and  consists  of  a  very  strong  stockade,  or 
palisade,  the  posts  forming  it  being  trees 
of  considerable  dimensions.  The  jungle 
within  and  without  is  left  undisturbed,  so 
that  nothing  may  be  seen  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  elephants. 

For  months  did  the  patient  natives 
watch  this  herd  day  and  night,  though  not 
without  some  murmurs,  as  his  Royal 
Highness*s  visit  was  delayed,  and  his 
actual  arrival  took  place  two  months  later 
than  was  at  first  expected.  Great  fears 
were  expressed  that  the  herd  would  break 
the  cordon,  or  that  the  natives  could  no 
longer  be  detained  from  their  crops,  as 
the  seed-time  was  rapidly  approaching; 
but  no  such  mfsfortune  occurred. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  landed,  at  last, 
on  a  Wednesday;  and  it  was  arranged 
that,  after  a  grand  reception  and  ball  on 
the  Friday,  his  Royal  Highness  was  to 
start  about  seven  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  drive  to  Avishavella  with  the  Govern- 
or in  a  light  four-in-hand  drag.  The  dis- 
tance being  about  thirty-four  miles,  relays 
of  horses  were  laid  for  him ;  the  last  four- 
teen miles  of  the  distance  had  been  cut 
through  the  jungle,  and  was  reported  as 
barely  passable  for  wheels.  Temporary 
bungalows  for  the  Duke,  the  Governor, 
and  some  of  the  principal  officials,  had 
been  erected  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  kraal  on  an  elevated  spot;  and 
another  place  was  selected  for  the  general 
public  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  at  a  more 
renaote  distance,  so  that  they  should  not 
disturb  the  elephants,  and  a  little  town  of 
leafy  huts  sprang  up  for  the  occasion.  I 
think  I  can  best  give  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
ceedings by  describing  my  own  adven- 
tures, and  what  I  actually  witnessed. 

I  had  at  first  decided  that,  being  an 
elderly  gentleman  of  somewhat  lazy  habits, 
I  should  best  consult  my  personal  conve- 
nience by  remaining  quietly  at  home,  and 
trusting  to  my  young  friends  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene ;  in  fact,  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome  were  somewhat  formida- 
ble. In  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  habitation  constructed  for  self 
and  horse  on  the  spot,  and  to  have  every- 
thing required  to  eat  and  drink  carried 
thither  by  coolies.  Then,  the  locality  was 
declared   to  be  feverish,  and  a  ride  of 
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thirty-four  miles,  the  greater  part  over  a 
bad  road  under  a  tropical  sun,  appeared 
somewhat  unsuited  to  my  aged  bones. 

An  opportunity,  however,  presented  it- 
self of  joining  a  very  agreeable  party, 
with  the  prospect  of  most  of  the  trouble 
being  taken  off  my  hands.  I  therefore 
gladly  changed  my  mind.  The  party,  in- 
cluding myself,  numbered  ten,  chiefly  staff- 
officers,  with  a  couple  of  Civil  Service 
officials ;  two  ot  the  officers  brought  their 
wives — a  very  agreeable  addition.  One 
of  the  ladies  was  a  very  charming  French- 
woman, possessed  of  much  savoir  vivre 
and  understanding  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  cuisine.  Her  husband  had  been  many 
years  stationed  in  the  island;  and  when 
they  consented  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  the  expedition  and  make  all  ar- 
rangements, everyone  felt  that  matters 
could  not  be  in  better  hands,  as  was  soon 
proved  when  we  heard  that  a  temporary 
bungalow,  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
party,  had  been  constructed  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  one  designed  for  the  Duke. 

We  also  heard,  with  satisfaction,  that 
an  army  of  coolies  had  been  despatched, 
carrying  on  their  heads  a  regiment  of  live 
fowls,  cooked  hams,  rounds  of  beef,  innu- 
merable tins  of  preserved  soups,  vegeta- 
bles, and  other  dainties ;  also  vast  stores  of 
champagne,  hock,  sherry,  claret,  and  a 
small  iceberg  from  far-off  Wenham  Lake ; 
and  last,  not  least,  thirty  dozen  of  soda- 
water — a  necessity  where  good  drinking 
water  might  be  difficult  to  obtain.  More- 
over, it  is  desirable  to  live  well  to  ward 
off  jungle-fever.  We  were  all  to  make 
our  own  arrangements  for  reaching  the 
scene  of  action,  and  for  bringing  our  per- 
sonal belongings.  The  younger  and  more 
active  were  to  leave  the  ball  at  Govern- 
ment House  soon  after  midnight,  change 
their  clothes,  and  ride  or  drive  the  thirty- 
four  miles  in  the  cool  night  air.  Having, 
however,  reason  to  think  that  nothing 
would  be  done  on  the  first  day,  Saturday, 
I  turned  in  and  took  my  night's  rest  as 
usual.  I  had  arranged  with  a  gallant 
Colonel  to  be  my  travelling  companion ; 
and  we  despatched  our  horses  at  three  in 
the  morning,  with  orders  to  the  horse- 
keepers  to  await  us  on  the  road,  all  being 
in  charge  of  our  head-boys  (in  Ceylon  a 
personal  servant  is  called  "  boy,"  whatever 
his  age),  also  coolies  carrying  our  jungle 
or  caiiip-beds,  and  portmanteaus.  We 
had  engaged  places,  days  previously,  in. a 


coach  to  Hangewelle,  about  twtnty  miles 
from  Colombo,  and  near  the  point  where 
we  were  to  strike  into  the  jungle. 

At  Hangewelle  there  is  a  rest-house,  as 
these  bungalows  are  called.  Tney  are 
kept  by  the  Government  for  the  accomrpo- 
dation  of  travellers,  and  there  is  usually  a 
native  who  is  supposed  to  provide  food. 
I  hope,  by  the  term  "  coach,"  my  readers 
will  not  imagine  one  of  those  fourrin-hand 
conveyances  that  used  to  be  the  pride  of 
our  English  roads.  Let  him  rather  picture 
to  himself  a  sort  of  four-wheeled  dog-cart 
drawn  by  one  horse,  with  a  leather  roof 
supported  on  iron  rods  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
and  open  at  the  sides — with  six  passengers 
besides  the  half-caste  driver  all  in  a  very 
small  space,  and  a  couple  of  natives  hang- 
ing on  to  the  steps  to  help  us  out  of  diffi- 
culties. 

We  started  at  six  in  the  evening ;  and 
in  an  hour  it  was  quite  dark.  I  shall  say 
but  little  of  the  horrors  of  that  journey 
with  jibbing  horses :  suffice  it  to  say  that 
we  were  only  once  actually  upset,  and  that 
we  reached  the  rest-house  at  Hangewelle 
at  half-past  ten,  having  taken  four  hours 
and  a  half  to  accomplish  twenty  miles. 
Here  we  found  our  servants  awaiting  us 
with  gloomy  faces.  It  appeared  that  4 
rich  native  had  given  the  Duke  a  grand 
breakfast  there  when  he  passed  through  in 
the  morning,  and  a  parcel  of  young  naval 
officers  from  the  squadron  had  since  ar- 
rived— having  come  up  the  river  in  a 
steam-launch — had  eaten  up  every  frag- 
ment of  the  feast,  and  now  occupied  every 
corner  of  the  building  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  repose.  Our  servants  were, 
however,  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  they  had 
put  up  our  jungle-beds  in  a  shed  in  the 
village — used  during  the  day  as  a  school- 
room for  the  infant  niggers.  It  consisted 
of  a  roof  supported  on  four  pillars,  with  a 
clay  floor,  suggestive  of  snakes.  We 
found  our  dressing  things  unpacked  and 
our  portmanteaus  to  sit  on,  but  alas ! 
nothing  to  eat.  Our  "  boys,"  however, 
foraged  out  a  few  eggs ;  and  these,  beaten 
up  in  some  brandy  from  our  flasks,  with  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  the  canny  colonel  had 
in  his  pocket,  formed  our  supper,  followed 
by  a  cheroot.  We  then  turned  into  bed, 
in  sight  of  such  of  the  natives  as  were  still 
awake,  carefully  tucking  in  the  mosquito 
curtains  to  keep  off  those  ever-present 
plagues. 

The  following  morning  we  succeeded  in 
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getting  a  drop  of  very  black  and  nasty 
coffee  from  a  native  hut,  and  started  at 
six,  on  the  track  recently  cut  through  the 
jungle ;  and,  though  the  distance  was 
only  fourteen  miles,  we  did  not  arrive  at 
our  destination  until  half-past  ten  a.m. 
Oh,  how  hot  it  was  for  the  last  three  liours ! 
in  spite  of  a  large  pith-hat,  shaped  like  a 
coalheavers,  and  a  double  umbrella ;  and 
so,  also,  thought  my  Arab,  for  he  was 
white  with  foam,  though  I  hardly  took 
him  out  of  a  walk.  The  first  indication  of 
the  end  of  our  journey  was  a  bungalow, 
where  some  jolly  coffee-planters  from  the 
hills  had  established  themselves  a  few 
days  before.  They  are  a  wild  and  jovial 
race,  when  they  meet  together  from  their 
solitary  life  at  the  plantations.  They  had 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  of  considerable 
dimensions  across  the  road,  and  had  em- 
ployed their  time  so  well,  that  the  upper 
part  was  entirely  composed  of  bottles — 
champagne  and  soda-water — all  emply, 
and  worked  into  various  loyal  devices  and 
inscriptions. 

On  arriving  at  our  own  bungalow,  we 
found  our  friends  starting  to  attend  Divine 
semce,  each  with  his  servant  behind  him 
carrying — not  his  prayer-book,  but  his 
chair.  It  was  performed  by  the  Govern- 
ment chaplain  in  the  Governor's  bungalow. 
Our  bungalow  looked  very  nice ;  the  cen- 
tral space  was  open  back  and  front,  con- 
tained a  table  of  rough  planks,  and  form- 
ed our  sallc-h-mani:;c)\  On  the  left  were 
two  little  rooms,  like  cabins  on  board  ship, 
each  holding  the  jungle-beds  of  three 
bachelors,  and  affording  room  for  one  to 
dress  at  a  time ;  the  cabins  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  occupied  by  the  two  mar- 
ried couples.  The  bungalow,  outside, 
looked  like  a  large  rustic  summer-house ;  it 
was  formed  of  a  framework  of  poles 
thatched  with  cajans — a  sort  of  mat  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  cocoanut  palm. 
The  sides  were  enclosed  with  gigantic  Tali- 
pot leaves ;  the  partitions  of  the  sleeping- 
berths  also  Talipot  leaves,  carried  up  high 
enough  to  secure  privacy.  Our  horses 
were  stabled  in  a  shed  at  some  distance. 
There  was  a  temporary  kitchen  at  the 
back. 

How  glad  we  were  to  dress  and  break- 
fast, and  then,  sitting  in  the  shady  entrance 
of  the  bungalow,  to  gaze  on  the  lovely 
forest  scene.  We  were  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  and  could  see  the  country  for  many 
miles  around — a  succession  of  rolling  hills 


like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  all  covered 
with  the  virgin  forest,  with  its  luxuriant 
vegetation  and  various  shades  of  color. 
After  Divine  service  there  was  a  general 
move  to  see  the  "  drive,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  final  operation  of  forcing  the  elephants 
into  the  kraal,  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
layed for  the  Duke  to  witness. 

His  Royal  Highness  took  up  his  posi- 
tion on  a  lofty  crag  which  stood  up  almost 
perpendicular  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley,  across 
which  was  the  kraal — an  enclosure  of  per- 
haps 400  yards  long  by  300  yards  wide, 
the  longer  faces  running  parallel  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  valley  and  about  halfway  up 
its  steep  sides ;  the  shorter  faces  crossed 
the  ravine,  and  in  the  one  nearest  our 
position  there  was  a  narrow  entrance  for 
the  elephants.  From  the  extremities  of 
this  face  were  projecting  arms  of  the 
palisade,  forming  a  sort  of  funnel,  down 
which  it  was  the  object  to  drive  the  ele- 
phants ;  but  the  whole  thing  was  so  con- 
cealed by  the  foliage,  as  to  be  difficult  to 
make  out. 

We  took  our  place  in  silence  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  elephants,  and  soon  the  shouts  of 
the  natives  from  the  distant  hills  were  heard, 
and  wc  could  make  out  the  smoke  of  the 
line  of  fires  with  which  the  herd  was  en- 
closed. Gradually  the  natives  drew  closer, 
the  shouts  sounded  louder,  and  the  firing 
of  muskets  redoubled  and  became  regular 
file-firing.  Now  the  distant  foliage  is  agi- 
tated, large  black  objects  are  seen  moving, 
and  the  great  herd  of  elephants  is  heard 
crashing  through  the  jungle  down  the  op- 
posite hill !  Now  their  dark  forms  can  be 
seen  more  clearly.  How  many?  Ten — 
twenty — thirty — more  !  The  smaller  trees 
give  way  before  them  ;  they  are  approach- 
ing the  funnel  leading  to  the  kraal.  Sud- 
denly the  leaders  stop,  the  whole  turn  round 
and  charge  wildly  back  on  the  gradually 
contracting  cordon  of  natives;  but  they 
hold  their  ground  with  great  pluck,  and  the 
elephants  turn  again  when  almost  touching 
the  spear-points.  The  yells,  the  firing  from 
the  natives,  become  deafening;  again  and 
again  the  elephants  turn  and  charge  with 
increasing  determination.  Mr.  S.,  the  Gov- 
ernment Agent  of  the  province,  and  direct- 
or of  the  proceedings,  quits  the  Duke's  side, 
runs  down  the  hill,  and  places  himself  in 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  natives,  with  a 
memorable  white  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
which  he  opens  and  shuts  in  the  faces  of  the 
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desperate  animals.  The  natives  are  in- 
spired with  fresh  courage,  the  line  gradual- 
ly contracts,  the  elephants  still  view  the 
opening  of  the  kraal  with  suspicion  ;  at  last 
a  big  fellow  enters  and  the  others  follow, 
the  natives  rush  up  and  secure  the  bars, 
and  their  work  is  done.  Thirty-one  large 
elephants  and  three  small  ones  have  enter- 
ed. We  now  proceed  down  to  the  kraal, 
and  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  Duke's  stand.  This  was  erect- 
ed nearly  in  the  centre,  supported  on 
stumps  of  trees  cut  down  to  a  height  of 
about  twenty-five  feet  and  left  standing. 
It  was  T-shaped,  the  top  or  cross  part 
forming  a  commodious  bungalow,  with 
open  sides,  and  handsomely  furnished  with 
sofas,  tables,  chairs,  &c. ;  the  long  part  of 
the  T  being  a  sort  of  wide  bridge,  that 
formed  the  approach  from  the  entrance 
through  the  palisade  which  ran  along  the 
steep  slope  of  the  ravine.  •  This  bridge  was 
also  roofed  over,  and  enabled  a  large  num- 
ber of  spectators  to  witness  the  operations 
from  it.  It  must  have  resembled  those  an- 
cient pile  buildings  lately  found  in  the 
Swiss  Ivakes.  The  tame  elephants,  with 
their  mahouts  on  their  necks,  and  wearing 
a  sort  of  harness,  now  defile  past  the  Royal 
stand.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  com- 
mence noosing  the  wild  elephants,  and  the 
tame  ones  are  employed  in  clearing  the 
jungle  round  the  stand,  so  as  to  leave  an 
open  space  to  enable  us  to  see  the  opera- 
tions of  the  next  day.  It  was  a  most  curi- 
ous and  interesting  thing  to  see  these  saga- 
cious brutes  using  their  great  strength  as 
directed  by  their  mahouts.  Their  mode  of 
operating  was  to  press  their  heads  against 
a  good-sized  tree,  and  as  it  bent  towards 
the  ground  to  place  their  foot  upon  it,  lev- 
elling it  flat;  then,  placing  the  proboscis 
under  it  as  it  lay  horizontal,  to  lift  it  out  of 
the  way,  sometimes  with  a  jerk  pitching  it 
from  them.  In  a  short  time  they  had 
made  a  clearance  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  stand,  'leaving  only  some 
of  the  larger  trees  standing. 

It  being  now  late  in  the  afternoon,  we 
were  all  glad  to  move  towards  our  bun- 
galows to  seek  dinner  and  repose.  The 
natives  kept  watch  and  ward  outside  the 
kraal  all  night,  repulsing  every  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  elephants  to  break  out,  by 
thrusting  at  them  with  spears  between  the 
posts,  and  by  yells  sufficient  to  alarm  even 
stronger  nerves  than  those  of  elephants. 

The  next   morning,  at  8.30,    after   an 
New  Series.— Vol,  XIX.,  Na  $ 


early  breakfast  we  went  down  to  the 
Royal  stand.  Operations  commenced  by 
the  native  hunters  entering  the  kraal,  and 
with  loud  shouts  driving  the  elephants 
towards  the  cleared  space  in  front  of  the 
stanc},  where  eight  tame  elephants  were 
drawn  up,  with  their  mahouts  carrying 
spears.  Behind  one  of  them  sat  Lord  C. 
—  a  wild  young  midshipman,  ready  for 
any  dangerous  fun.  The  wild  ones  now 
appear,  breaking  their  way  through  the 
jungle,  the  smaller  trees  going  down  be- 
fore them  like  grass.  With  considerable 
generalship  they  take  up  a  position  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  ravine  nearly  opposite 
to  us.  An  enormous  tusker  appears  to 
take  the  lead  of  the  herd — in  Ceylon  ele- 
phants with  tusks  are  the  exception — and 
this  one,  who  was  evidently  an  old  war- 
rior, had  only  one  tusk,  a  part  of  that  too 
being  broken  off. 

Six  of  the  tame  elephants  (nearly  all 
tuskers)  advance  uphill  to  meet  the  wild 
ones,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the 
ground  ;  behind  are  the  noosers,  each  car- 
rying a  long  rope,  and  the  whole  are  sup- 
ported by  the  beaters  with  their  spears. 
The  wild  ones  are  visible  to  everyone, 
drawn  up  in  line  with  their  tusker  com- 
manding officer  in  front ;  he  waits  until 
his  enemies  are  half-way  up  the  slope,  then 
his  trunk  goes  straight  up  in  the  air ;  he 
trumpets  shrilly,  charges  straight  down  at 
a  sharp  trot  on  the  leading  and  strongest 
of  the  tame  elephants,  their  tusks  clash 
together,  they  struggle  head  to  head,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  as  it  is  known  to  be 
very  unusual  for  the  wild  elephants  to  attack 
the  tame  ones  on  these  occasions.  The 
old  tusker  gradually  forces  his  antagonist 
downhill,  in  spite  of  the  yells  of  the  natives, 
who  point  at  him  with  their  spears;  he 
then  suddenly  leaves  him,  and  charges  the 
second  tame  one  as  he  toils  up  the  ascent, 
catches  him  on  the  broad-side,  and  with 
one  butt,  knocks  him  right  over,  leaving 
the  poor  beast  on  his  back,  with  his  feet 
up  in  the  air,  the  poor  mahout  having  gone 
flying  through  space ;  the  other  tame  ele- 
phants now  retire  in  a  panic,  the  wild  herd 
slowly  withdraw,  and  the  grand  old  tusker, 
after  taking  a  good  look  at  his  discomfited 
foes,  stalks  quietly  off*,  covering  the  retreat 
of  his  companions. 

The  excitement  among  the  spectators 
now  rises  to  the  highest  pitch ;  the  tame 
elephants  are  brought  up,  and  with  their 
united  strength  lift  their  fallen  comrade 
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on  his  legs.  The  natives,  once  more  com- 
mence to  drive  the  wihi  henl,  the  tame 
ones  again  advance  (Lord  C.  being  judi- 
ciously recalled  by  order  of  the  Duke), 
they  meet  again  in  a  place  where  the  trees 
prevent  us  from  seeing  the  rencontre,  and 
the  result  is,  another  tame  elephant  knock- 
ed right  over  by  the  undaunted  old  tusker. 
Tilings  now  have  come  nearly  to  a  stand- 
still ;  a  regular  state  of  funk  has  been  es- 
tablished amongst  the  tame  elephants  and 
their  mahouts,  who  cannot  be  induced 
again  to  approach  the  lu-rd.  1m jr  some 
time  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  be 
done.  The  wild  ones  make  re])eated 
charges,  and  the  natives  show  considera- 
ble courage  in  standing  their  ^ound,  and 
driving  them  back  with  spears  and  shouts. 
It  was  curious  to  see  how  the  elepliants 
always  avoided  to  pass  under  our  stand, 
invariably  going  round  it ;  had  tlieir  saga- 
city been  a  degree  or  two  greater,  how 
easily  they  might  have  turned  the  tables 
on  us,  as  tliey  could  without  much  difli- 
cuhy  liave  broken  down  the  trees  which 
supported  the  Royal  stand,  wlien  the  whole 
thing  would  have  collapsed,  and  the  occu- 
pants would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
arena  at  their  mercy.  An  ele[)hant  was 
secured  by  one  of  the  hunters  getting  into 
a  tree,  anrl,  dropping  a  noose  on  the 
ground,  by  jerking  it  up  captured  the  ele- 
phant, who  in  passing  had  literally  jiut  his 
foot  into  it. 

After  a  consultation  amon-^st  the  native 
head-men,  it  was  decided  that  nothing 
tmore  could  be  dt^ne  until  the  tusker  was 
shot.  It  apj)eare<l  now  that  he  was  a 
WLll-known  *' rogue "  elcjjhant  who  had 
killed  a  number  of  men  in  his  time;  that 
the  natives  knew  of  his  being  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  ha«l  endeavored  to  drive 
him  oil",  and  thought  that  thev  had  sue- 
ceeded  ;  but  that  he  entered  the  kraal  with 
the  others  at  the  last  moment,  in  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  prevent  him.  After  consider- 
able difliculty  a  gun  was  [)rocured — an  old 
fowling-piece,  I  believe — and  Lieut.  L., 
R.  A.,  who  had  some  experience  in  ele])hant- 
shooting  in  the  jungle,  volunteered  to  try 
his  hand. 

The  herd  had  by  this  time  drawn  them- 
selves up  in  line,  within  about  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  stand,  the  old  tusker  standing 
in  front  of  them  like  a  scpiadron  leader. 
I.,  advanced  quietly  to  within  about  twenty 
yards  of  him,  supported  by  the  native  beat- 


ers, who  fringed  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
about  the  same  distance  to  his  rear. 

L.  droi)s  on  one  knee;  we  hold  our 
breath  while  he  takes  his  aim ;  but,  oh, 
horror  !  snap  goes  the  cap,  the  tusker's 
trunk  goes  up,  and  he  trots  forward  ;  it 
seems  all  up  with  his  tiny  antagonist,  when 
the  natives  rush  forward  with  yells  from 
the  jungle  ;  he  hesitates  and  slowly  falls 
back.  L.  now  tires,  and  this  time  the 
huge  beast  drops  on  his  knees  ;  a  roar  of 
apj)lause  goes  up  from  the  crowd  outside 
the  kraal  ;  but  the  old  tusker  gathers  him- 
self up,  none  the  worse,  leads  on  a  gallant 
charge,  anil  SiiUTr  t/Ni  pent  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  Mr.  S.,  the  hero  of  the  white 
umbrella,  now  takes  the  gun,  and  appar- 
ently succeeds  in  })lacing  two  bullets  in  his 
head,  but  the  brave  beast  seems  none  the 
worse.  While  thus  being  made  a  target 
of,  he  has  advanced  nearer  to  the  stand, 
when  the  unexpected  report  of  a  shot  from 
the  high  gn.)und  outside  the  kraal  is  heard. 
The  tusker  is  seen  to  stagger ;  he  has 
been  struck  behind  the  ear.  The  galLint 
old  Rogue  has  got  his  death-wound  at  last; 
he  sinks  quietly  down,  and  falls  dead  ;  and 
luckv  it  was  that  this  bullet  fired  bv  some 
reckless  native  had  thus  found  its  billet — 
otherwise,  fnmi  the  direction  in  which  it 
came,  it  must  have  gone  into,  the  Royal 
stand  I 

The  old  tusker  being  dead,  the  tame 
elephants  at  once  recovered  their  courage, 
and  the  wc>rk  of  noosing  the  others  went  on 
easily.  The  process  is  simple  enough.  Two 
tame  ones  follow  the  herd,  until  they  can 
separate  one  from  it ;  a  couple  of  natives, 
skilful  as  noosers,  are  behind,  and  sup- 
l)()rted  again  by  the  native  beaters  in  the 
rear,  the  noosers  under  cover  of,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  tame  elephants  (who  will 
quickly  inter])ose  themselves  when  neces- 
sary for  their  protection),  get  close  up  in 
rear  of  a  wilil  one,  anfl  slip  the  noosed 
rope  under  his  hind  foot.  The  other  end 
is  then  made  fast  to  the  collars  of  the  tame 
beasts,  who  walk  away  with  him  to  the  rear, 
while  he  is  resisting  with  all  his  efforts,  and 
screaming  like  an  enonnous  pig.  A  cou- 
ple more  tame  elephants  are  now  brought 
up,  who  get  on  each  side  of  him,  and  butt 
and  hustle  him  along  as  lie  struggles  and 
tries  to  throw  himself  down.  The  rope  is 
at  last  got  round  a  tree,  and  he  is  hauled 
up  to  it,  the  tame  ones  continuing  to  butt 
and  bully  him,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
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turning  round,  wliile  the  natives,  with  ad- 
ditional ropes,  lash  both  hind  legs  to  the 
.  tree ;  and  then  he  is  left  to  bellow  and 
struggle,  and  be  starved  into  tameness.  In 
this  way  we  saw  six  wild  ones  tied,  and  as 
it  was  now  getting  late,  all  followed  the 
Duke*s  example  and  retired  to  dinner,  well 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  kraal  and 
the  strange  incidents  of  the  day. 

The  Duke  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  vis- 
itors started  at  daybreak  the  next  morn- 
ing. As,  however,  I  had  made  my  arrange- 
ments not  to  leave  till  the  afternoon,  I  went 
down  after  breakfast  to  see  the  remaining 
elephants  secured. 

The  stand  was  occupied  by  only  about 
a  dozen  Europeans  and  some  native  head- 
men. To  understand  what  occurred  it  will 
be  necessary  to  explain,  that  between  the 
entrance  through  the  side  of  the  kraal  and 
the  commencement  of  the  bridge  that  led 
to  the  stand,  there  was  a  space  of  five  or 
six  feet  of  ground,  from  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  go  down  into  the  kraal,  but  the 
ascent  was  so  steep  that  it  was  not  anti- 
cipated that  anything  could  come  up. 
While  we  were  lounging  about  the  stand, 
an  elephant  was  suddenly  heard  trumpet- 
ing on  the  slope,  and  fiercely  charging  the 
natives  who  were  endeavoring  to  drive 
him  towards  the  noosers.  Some  one  had 
just  remarked  how  very  awkward  it  would 
be  if  that  fellow  wore  to  get  up  the  side 
of  the  ravine,  and  come  in  amongst  us, 
when  there  arose  a  roar,  followed  by  a 
rush  and  a  general  skurry  among  the  na- 
tives standing  at  the  entrance,  and  when  I 
looked  round  there  was  an  elephant  stand- 
ing on  the  space  between  the  bridge  and 
the  palisade.  He  was  evidently  mad  with 
fear,  his  trunk  was  up  and  he  trumpeted 
loudly^  Just  on  this  spot,  an  unfortunate 
photographer  had  erected  his  camera. 
The  artist  fled  wildly  up  the  bridge ;  the 
elephant  looked  for  a  moment  at  the  ap- 
paratus, and  then  gave  it  a  kick  which 
sent  it  clattering  from  rock  to  rock  down 
the  side  of  the  ravine ;  he  then  faced  to  his 
left,  and  placed  his  fore  feet  on  the  bridge. 

*'  Then  shrieked  the  timid,  and  stood  still  the 
brave," 

or  rather  the  timid  rushed  back,  bent  on 
throwing  themselves  over,  and  the  brave 
yelled  while  standing  their  ground,  and 
waving  umbrellas.  I  know  for  myself  I 
fc«4  one  eye  on  a  tree  which  grew  a  few 


feet  off,  and  was  calculating  the  probability 
of  an  elderly  gentleman  succeeding  in  a 
monkey-like  jump  into  it ;  but  the  ele- 
phant, after  gazing  steadily  at  us  for  a  few 
moments,  and  probably  thinking  wisely  that 
his  weight  would  be  too  much  for  the 
bridge,  turned  again  and  ran  down  the 
side  of  the  ravine,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bridge  to  that  on  which  he  came  up. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  began  to 
get  low,  the  Colonel  and  myself  started 
on  our  return  journey.  Long  before  we 
got  to  the  end  of  the  track  through  the 
jungle,  we  were  in  absolute  darkness,  my 
Arab  stumbling  so  often  over  the  bad  road 
that  I  was  right  glad  when  we  made  out 
the  rest-house  at  Hangewelle.  This  time  it 
was  absolutely  empty,  save  an  old  coolie, 
who  said  the  rest-house  keeper  was  away, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  eat ;  but  my 
sharp  Malay  boy,  Ahmet,  got  sight  of  an 
ancient  fowl  stalking  through  the  com- 
pound. He  was  soon  knocked  over  and 
immediate  steps  taken  to  curry  him.  A 
few  eggs  were  procured  from  the  native 
huts,  when  sounds  of  approaching  travel- 
lers were  heard.  They  turned  out  to  be 
three  officers  of  the  gallant  "  Perthshires," 
coming  back  from  the  kraal  followed  by  a 
string  of  coolies,  carrying  back  supplies. 

These  hospitable  youths  easily  persuad- 
ed us  to  join  them.  In  a  short  time,  pre- 
served venison,  soup,  p&te  de  foie  gras^ 
our  curry  and  their  claret  and  slierry,  af- 
forded a  luxurious  repast,  to  which  we 
did  ample  justice. 

As  we  have  been  talking  of  curry  and 
the  hospitable  "  Perthshires,"  I  will  relate 
an  anecdote  which  refers  to  both. 

The  coffee-planters  in  the  Hill  Country 
are  the  most  hospitable  of  men.  In  travel- 
ling through  the  coffee  districts,  it  is  usual 
to  ride  up  to  a  bungalow  and  demand  hos- 
pitality for  man  and  horse,  which  is  always 
gladly  afforded.  On  one  occasion  it  hap- 
pened that  so  many  travellers  had  called 
in  succession  on  the  same  day  at  the  bun- 
galow of  a  certain  planter,  that  his  stores 
began  to  run  short — not  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence at  an  isolated  station,  where  all  sup- 
plies have  to  be  brought  for  miles  on  the 
heads  of  coolies.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
two  officers  were  seen  approaching;  our 
planter  was  in  despair.  He  called  out, 
"  Boy,  try  to  get  something  to  eat  for  offi- 
cer gentlemen."  After  some  delay  an  ex- 
cellent curry  came  on  the  table,  and  the 
bitter  beer  not  being  exhausted,  the  two 
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officers  enjoyed  their  tiffin  very  much  and 
went  on  th-jir  way  rejoicing. 

A  couple  of  days  afterwards  the  planter 
missed  his  cat,  and  tlie  following  colloquy 
ensued  : — **  Hca^',  where  is  the  cat  ?"  "  Oh, 
pardon,  Master  ;  other  day  nothing  to  eat 
for  offif;er  gentlemen,  me  curry  the  cat !" 

One  more  incident  of  the  Duke's  visit  I 
must  relate. 

H.R.H.  honored  a  gallant  regiment  at 
Colombo  by  dining  at  their  mess.  Our 
garrison  Chaplain  was  called  on  to   say 


grace  before  dinner.  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman anxious  to  acquit  himself  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  yet  dis- 
liking delay  when  his  food  was  ready,  de- 
livered himself  in  a  sonorous  voice  as  fol- 
lows : — "  God  save  the  Queen  and  bless 
the  dinner — white  soup,  Boy,"  all  in  the 
same  breath.  ^L1ny  and  anxious  were  the 
inquiries  among  the  astonished  subalterns 
as  we  sat  down, — if  that  was  the  usual 
form   at  ^\'indsor  Castle  ?  —  Macmillan^s 
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John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  Lon- 
don on  the  25th  of  May,  1806.  He  en- 
tered the  world  at  a  stirring  time.  Eng- 
land was  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  with 
Napoleon.  The  country  had  just  lost 
two  of  her  greatest  men.  Nelson  had 
fallen  at  Trafalgar.  The  voice  of  Pitt  was 
no  longer  heard  in  the  meeting  of  the 
senate,  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  king ; 
and  yet  the  fight  was  growing  more  dead- 
ly, and  the  time  more  critical.  The  excite- 
ment of  home  affairs  gathered  round  the 
efforts  of  the  abolitionists  to  destroy  for 
ever  the  traffic  in  slaves.  How  little  the 
world  thought  that  the  infant  child  of  a 
then  unknown  Scotch  adventurer  would 
have  so  much  to  say  to  which  England 
would  give  good  heed,  alike  on  behalf  of 
the  Republic  which  men  were  hating,  and 
the  liberty  against  which  they  fought. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Mill, 
the  well-known  Indian  historian,  and  au- 
thor of  the  *  Analysis  of  the  I  Fuman  Mind.' 
Born  north  of  the  Tweed,  James  Mill,  like 
so  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who 
give  signs  of  remarkable  power,  was  in- 
tended for  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  1  lis  son  informs  us  that  he  was 
licensed  as  a  i>roacher.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  th;tt  he  had  *  exercised  his  gifts.' 
I5ut  as  the  youthful  licentiate  early  made 
the  discovery  that  all  religion  was  an  in- 
tellectual blunder,  and  that  God  himself 
was  a  moral  absurdity,  not  to  say  a  se- 
rious mischief,  it  was  clear  that  he  could 
not  pursue  the  course  of  a  Christian  minis- 
ter in  the  Scotch  Kirk.  He  became  a 
private  tutor  for  some  years,  and  then  pass- 
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ing  southward,  as  under  all  circumstances, 
national  and  individual,  was  very  natural, 
found  his  resting-place  in  London,  and  his 
living  in  writing  for  the  press. 

Some  of  the  contradictions  found  in  the 
history  of  the  two  Mills  are  very  entertain- 
ing. For  philosophers,  they  certainly  pre- 
sent lives  of  strangely  unphilosophic  incon- 
sistency. It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
patent  want  of  harmony  between  doctrines 
and  life  which  in  several  instances  is  indi- 
cated by  the  autobiography,  did  not  lead 
the  acute  mind  of  the  writer  cither  to  ques- 
tion the  theory  or  to  reform  the  life.  Mr. 
James  Mill  *  married  and  had  a  large  fami- 
ly.* What  vials  of  wrath  have  not  been 
outpoured  upon  the  stupid  people  who 
commit  such  sins  against  the  laws  of  hu- 
man life  by  the  masters  and  disciples  in 
the  school  of  the  Mills !  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  the  sign-post  which  points, 
but  goes  not,  is  a  symbol  of  the  sage  as 
well  as  of  the  preacher.  It  is  not  eveiy 
wicked  transgressor  of  the  ordinances  of 
political  economy  who  finds  a  providence 
so  tender  and  so  beneficent  as  the  once 
flourishing  East  India  Company. 

James  Mill  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
natural  power,  and  altogether  wonderful 
energy.  The  son  is  betrayed  into  adjec- 
tives unusual  in  his  style  when  he  de- 
scribes his  father's  devotion  to  work.  To 
his  honor  let  it  be  recorded  that  though 
*he  broke  the  law  of  Malthus,'  he  sup- 
ported his  family  without  ever  incunring 
debt.  After  all,  perhaps  the  real  sin  is 
not  the  formation  of  those  pressing  tics 
and  multitudinous  claims,  but  the  self-in- 
dulgence and  sloth  which  neglect  the  pro- 
vision which  every  man  ought  to  Aiake  for 
his  own   household.    The   *  Superstitions 
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of  the  Nursery,'  spite  of  the  denunciations 
of  James  Mill,  may  still  be  the  true  law  of 
human  life.  The  vagaries  of  the  econo- 
mist are  only  the  precepts  of  a  truer  mora- 
lity taken  with  a  twist. 

The  usual  clearness  of  Mr.  Mill's  style 
is  lost  when  he  speaks  of  his  father's  hon- 
esty of  conviction,  and  its  strong  expres- 
sion as  increasing  the  difficulty  of  his  posi- 
tion.    His  words  are  : — 

*  It  would  have  been  iif)  small  thing  had  he 
done  no  more  than  support  himself  and  his  family 
durinfj  so  many  years  without  ever  being  in  debt 
or  any  pecuniary  difficulty,  holding  as  he  did  opi- 
nions, both  in  politics  and  in  religion,  which  were 
more  odious  to  all  ])ersons  of  influence,  and  to 
the  common  run  of  prosperous  Englishmen  .in 
that  generation,  than  either  before  or  since  ;  and 
being  not  only  a  man  whom  nothing  would  have 
induced  to  write  against  his  convictions,  but  one 
who  invariably  threw  into  everything  he  wrote  as 
much  of  his  convictions  as  he  thought  i/td  circum- 
stances would  in  any  way  permit.* 

The  line  we  have  italicised  certainly 
displays  caution  worthy  of  a  son  of  one 
who  was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a 
Scot ;  and  when  we  find  a  little  farther  on 
that  *  in  giving '  his  son  *  an  opinion  '  (upon 
the  subject  of  religion)  *  contrary  to  that 
of  the  world/  the  *  father  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  it  as  one  which  could  not  pru- 
dently be  avowed.' 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  with  all  his  convic- 
tion, the  elder  Mill  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  convictions;  and  even  if  he  had,  *  the 
persons  of  influence '  to  whom  his  views 
were  so  odious  were  found  quite  ready  to 
reward  his  undoubted  power  and  industry 
with  a  very  comfortable  post  in  the  India 
House,  securing  for  himself  and  for  his 
son  after  him  that  happy  combination  of 
good  pay  and  easy  work,  which  has  al- 
ways enabled  the  destructive  philosophy 
to  ride  a  tilt  against  every  arrangement  of 
society  with  the  pleasiint  conviction,  should 
the  attack  be  successful,  that  revolutions, 
in  this  country  at  all  events,  are  reforms, 
and  that  English  reforms  always  generous- 
ly regard  and  indemnify  all  vested  inte- 
rests. We  iiXQ  quite  ready  to  recognise 
and  admire  the  heroism  of  unbelief,  but 
we  could  find  many  pictures  of  conscien- 
tious fidelity  to  convictions  in  lowly  par- 
sonage and  impoverished  manse  which 
would  outvie  in  the  character  of  courage 
and  truthfulness  the  negative  opinions  of 
philosophers  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
found  even  atheistic  philosophy  no  bad 
trade. 


James  Mill  appears  to  have  early  disco- 
vered the  intellectual  capabilities  of  his 
eldest  son.  He  determined  at  once  upon 
a  course  of  rigorous  mental  discipline. 
Perhaps  he  looked  forward  to  the  educa- 
tion of  one  who  should  be  the  interpreter 
of  his  opinions  to  the  coming  generation, 
for  the  exHcentiate  of  the  Scotch  Church 
never  lost  the  sense  of  a  mission  such  as 
burns  in  the  bosom  of  the  preacher. 
James  Mill  was  an  apostle  as  well  as  a 
thinker,  and  he  resolved  that  his  son 
should  be  an  apostle  likewise,  but  with  a 
training  free  from  the  old  superstitions 
which  had  gathered  about  his  own  youth. 
The  age  was  rolling  into  the  domain  of 
mind.  Pure  intellect  was  to  govern,  to  re- 
generate. Logic  and  the  principles  of  a 
moral  arithmetic  should  dominate  the  new 
era.  If  it  were  possible,  his  son  should  be 
the  king  in  this  new  world,  another  Mes- 
siah for  the  age  of  Reason. 

Here  commences  one  of  the  saddest 
stories  which  literature  contains — the  edu- 
cation of  the  mind  of  John  Stuart  Mill  by 
his  father.  We  turn  eagerly  and  seek  for 
a  word  that  indicates  afiection,  tenderness, 
the  culture  of  the  finer  sensibilities,  the 
deeper  instincts  of  the  soul.  We  seek  for 
reference  to  a  mother's  almighty  grace  of 
love,  to  the  general  play  of  home  fancies, 
the  intercourse  of  brother,  sister,  friend. 
Not  a  word.  The  sacred  name  of  mother 
is  never  mentioned  in  the  book,  and  had 
the  autobiographer  not  told  us  that  he 
was  the  eldest  son  in  a  large  family,  we 
should  have  supposed  that  the  mother 
had  died  when  he  was  born,  and  so  deeply 
did  the  father  feel  his  unutterable  loss,  that 
the  name  was  enshrined  in  a  sacred  si- 
lence. Brothers  and  sisters,  indeed,  are 
mentioned,  but  only  as  unwilling  pupils  of 
the  litde  prodigy,  who  evidently  himself 
cared  little  about  the  teaching  which  he 
had  to  give  them  under  his  father's  eye. 
That  John  Stuart  Mill  was  a  man  of  ten- 
derest  feeling  and  most  exquisite  sympa- 
thies, no  one  who  knew  him,  even  in  the 
far-off  distance  of  his  works,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  But  that  he  preserved  a  heart 
at  all,  after  the  training  which  his  father 
gave  him,  is  only  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  natural  sweetness  and  moral  beauty 
of  the  man.  Indeed,  had  we  not  his  own 
word  for  it,  we  should  strongly  doubt  alike 
the  multitudinousness  of  the  studies  and 
the  inhumanity  of  the  teacher.  Not  that 
James  Mill  was  cruel  and  harsh.     He  was 
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simply  unlovely.  The  picture  drawn  by 
his  son,  apparently,  indeed,  quite  uncon 
scious  of  the  effect  that  would  be  pro- 
duced in  the  reader's  estimate  of  his  father, 
is  that  of  a  teaching  machine — grinding, 
driving,  planing,  trimming,  and  at  last 
turning  out  a  keen,  sharp,  polished  instru- 
ment, as  much  a  distortion  of  what  the 
real  John  Stuart  Mill  would  have  become 
under  a  generous,  human  education,  as  if 
he  had  been  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the 
green  lanes  of  Newington,  or  consort  with 
the  silliest  boys  in  the  grammar-schools  of 
the  city. 

At  the  age  of  three  Mr.  Mill  was  learn- 
ing (ireek.  By  the  time  he  was  seven  he 
had  read  as  much  as  many  a.  graduate  has 
gone  through  when  he  has  taken  his  de- 
gree. At  twelve  he  had  mastered  the 
best  known  writers  in  Latin  and  (ireek, 
and  could  boast  an  acquaintance  with 
those  authors  which  would  not  disgrace  a 
scholar  who  made  pretensions  to  extensive 
classical  attainments.  J>esides  these,  he 
gives  a  long  list  of  Enp^lish  works.  Most 
of  this  was  accom|)lished  at  his  father's 
study  table,  while  the  *  History  of  British 
India*  was  being  com])osed,  or  in  walks 
along  the  green  lanes  of  Stoke  Newington, 
which  were  agreeably  enlivened  by  the 
small  student's  discourses  on  what  he 
had  learned  the  day  before,  while  the 
more  laborious  hours  were  diversified 
by  excursions  into  Roman  history,  and 
practice  in  the  com[)osition  of  English 
verse. 

It  is  quite  impo.ssible  to  j)ursuc  the 
story  of  this  remarkable,  probably  unique 
education,  or  rather  instruction  an<l  rigor- 
ous discipline,  into  all  its  parts,  and  along 
its  entire  course.  After  the  age  of  twelve 
(we  are  thankful  the  little  urchin  was  al- 
lowed even  that  mercy)  he  commenced 
the  study  of  logic,  and  was  thoroughly 
drilled  in  the  forms  and  exercises  6f  the 
schools ;  his  Latin  and  Greek  were  kept 
up  by  the  constant  perusal  of  authors  in 
those  languages  ;  attention  was  ])aid  to 
elocution  and  comi)()sition  ;  and  special 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  admirable  results 
which  flowed  from  the  perusal  of  the 
*  History  of  India,'  which  was  published 
in  the  year  i8i«.  Its  historic  worth,  its 
powerful  argumentation,  its  fine  treatment 
of  political  and  social  questions,  ail  com- 
bined to  render  it  very  influential  in  the 
discipline  of  Mill's  youthful  powers  and 
the  formation  of  his  opinions.     Too  much 


stress  seems  to  be  placed  upon  the  very 
plain-spoken  character  of  the  work  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  interest  of  the  author.  It 
is  certain  that  in  the  year  following  its 
publication  the  elder  Mill  was  chosen  one 
of  the  assistants  of  the  examiners  of  In- 
dian correspondence.  If  the  work  is  of 
so  stringent  and  severe  a  complexion,  it  is 
clear  that  the  East  India  directors  were 
influenced  in  their  choice  only  by  the  wor- 
thiness of  the  cantlidate,  and  in  this  case 
the  implication  is  not  just  that  English 
officials  are  unwilling  to  hear  and  stem  to 
avenge  any  criticism  upon  their  conduct 
and  aims.  But  one  of  the  defects  of 
Mill's  character,  as  brought  out  in  the 
autobiography,  and  probably  produced  by 
the  education  which  his  father  gave  him, 
was  a  somewhat  petulant  impatience  with 
the  manners  of  his  nation,  and  a  certainly 
unjust  depreciation  of  the  worth  and 
wholesomeness  of  English  thought  and  so- 
ciety. His  lessons  had  been  learned  in  a 
school  which  indeed  disciplined  the  mind 
and  evolved  theories  most  industriously, 
but  did  little  or  nothing  to  teach  him 
what  his  fellow  men  were,  and  how  they 
felt,  and  what  they  required.  The  East 
India  Comi)any's  office,  and  the  work  of 
writing  despatches  were  in  after-life  not 
much  iDctter  preparation  for  one  who  wish- 
ed to  be  a  critic,  and  reformer  of  English 
customs  and  institutions. 

When  Mill  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  year's  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent.  A  visit  to  Ben- 
tham's  brother  at  Bompignan  introduced 
him  to  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  South  of 
France  and  the  Pyrenees.  This  aided  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  side  of  his 
nature,  while,  during  this  stay  of  a  twelve- 
month, he  was  enabled  to  master  the  lan- 
guage, and  read  much  of  French  literature. 
He  attended  lectur(js  on  science,  meta- 
physics, and  logic,  and  studied  the  higher 
mathematics.  But  according  to  his  own 
estimate,  the  greatest  advantage  which  he 
derived  from  this  episode  was  having 
breathed  the  free  and  genial  atmosphere 
of  Continental  life. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  Englishmen 
of  the  last  generation  was  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  A  ])recocious  child,  he  belied  the 
usual  law  of  such  childhoods  by  growing 
into  a  still  more  wonderful  man.  At  seven 
years  of  age  the  principle  of  utility  dawned 
upon  his  mind  when  reading  Telemachus. 
For  twenty-three  years  he  was  engaged  in 
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forming  opinions,  with  this  great  ruling 
principle  as  the  centre  around  which  all 
might  cluster.  The  remaining  fifty  he 
spent  in  promulgating  this  doctrine,  in  re- 
forming all  institutions,  in  manufacturing 
codes  and  constitutions  for  any  people 
who  were  in  want  of  such  useful  articles 
of  life,  and  in  gathering  about  him  a  party 
or  a  sect  who  disbelieved  in  everybody  but 
themselves  and  Bentham,  and  were  sworn 
to  apply  Benthamism  to  all  social  and 
national  problems.  Bentham's  father 
would  have  made  him  a  lawyer.  Bentham's 
disciples  have  almost  made  him  a  god. 
Spite  of  the  queer  EngHsh  which  he  wrote, 
the  almost  buffoonery  in  which  he  some- 
times indulged,  the  excessive  conceit  of 
the  teacher  and  the  abject  submission  of 
the  taught,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Jeremy  Bentham  has  exercised  a  most 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  thought  of  this 
generation,  especially  in  quickening  action 
in  relation  to  great  moral  and  legislative 
reforms. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Bentham's  Eng- 
lish disciples  was  Mr.  James  Mill.  They 
were  very  frien<lly,  and  in  this  intercourse 
the  younger  Mill  largely  shared.  The 
reading  of  the  '  Traite  de  Legislation  '  was 
an  epoch  in  his  life,  as  it  has  been  in  die 
intellectual  history  of  many  a  student  of 
that  noteworthy  book.  '  The  greatest 
happiness  '  principle  had  already  become 
the  standard  by  which  the  clever  youth 
was  taught  to  test  all  things.  The  free- 
dom from  sentiment,  *  law  of  nature,'  *  right 
reason,'  *  moral  sense,'  which  had  been 
partially  given  by  the  teaching  of  his  fa- 
ther was  more  completely  attained  in  the 
influences  of  Bentham  and  his  writings. 
In  the  estimation  of  Mill,  their  destructive 
force  was  a  deluge,  so  far  as  all  former 
moralities  were  concerned.  Their  con- 
structive power  was  the  ark  which  was  to 
save  him  and  all  other  philosophic  beings 
who  might  serve  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  coming  new  order.  Classification  was 
now  applied  to  the  most  complex  forms 
of  moral  worth  or  delinquency.  There 
was  opened  a  wide  prospect  not  only  of 
intellectual  achievement  but  also  of  prac- 
tical good.  The  young  Benthamist  was 
an  enthusiast  in  the  hope  that  general  util- 
ity would  be  the  magic  power  to  convert 
the  world,  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirits,  and 
to  bring  in  the  new  and  glorious  time. 
He  was  already  a  man,  or  rather  boy  with 
learned  acquirements,  many  theories,  much 


speculation.  The  structure  of  his  mental 
being  had  been  most  rapidly  and  com- 
pletely raised,  and  it  only  needed  Ben- 
tham's maxim  clearly  apprehended  and 
fully  accepted  to  be  the  *  keystone '  of  the 
arch  which  held  together  the  detached 
and  fragmentary  component  parts  *  of  his 
knowledge  and  beliefs.'  It  was  more  than 
an  opinion — it  became  a  creed.  It  might, 
have  received  the  high-sounding  name  of 
a  philosophy.  Mill  himself  calls  it  a  re- 
ligion, in  one  among  the  best  senses  of 
the  word,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  principle 
to  inculcate  and  diffuse  which  a  whole 
life  might  be  well  spent. 

Mill  was  especially  influenced  at  this 
time  by  a  work  published  at  that  time  un- 
der the  name  of  Philip  Beauchamp,  called 
*  Analysis  of  the  Influence  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion on  the  Temporal  Happiness  of 
Mankind.'  This  book  was  an  examina- 
tion of  the  religious  belief  in  the  light  of 
the  newly  found  principle  of  utility.  It 
did  not  treat  of  any  special  revelation,  but 
had  simply  to  deal  with  the  smallest  frag- 
ment of  faith  which  might  still  linger  in 
the  mind  of  a  natural  deist.  Mill  does 
not  explicitly  state  the  eftect  of  the  work 
upon  him,  but .  apparently  it  must  have 
tended  to  confirm  him  in  that  absolute  un- 
religious  state  of  mind  which  his  father 
had  taken  such  pains  to  cultivate.  It  is 
indeed  a  striking  picture.  The  lad  of  six- 
teen, who  has  almost  exhausted  the  stores 
of  learning,  who  is  perfectly  practised  in 
analysis  and  thought,  who  has  founded  a 
philosophy  which  brings  all  his  opinions 
and  beliefs  into  a  well-rounded  sphere,  and 
has  finally  decided  to  do  without  any  re- 
ligion, to  live  altogether  without  a  faith  I 
Among  the  friends  with  whom  he  was 
most  familiar  at  this  period  of  his  life  two 
deserve  special  and  prominent  regard,  the 
one  from  his  world-wide  fame  and  justly- 
earned  renown,  the  other  from  the  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  influence  which  he 
has  exerted.  The  first  of  these  was  Mr. 
George  Grote.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don banker,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to 
bind  him  to  the  monotonous  and  unphilo- 
sophic  tasks  of  the  bank-house  counter. 
Though  he  ably  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office,  Mr.  Grote  never  ceased  the 
studies  which  had  commenced  in  the 
Charterhouse,  and  which  at  length  placed 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  English  histo- 
rians. He  had  been  introduced  to  James 
Mill  by  Ricardo,  and  was  at  once  entranced 
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by  the  philosopher's  splendid  powers.  He 
enrolled  himself  almost  immediately  as  one 
of  James  Mill's  ardent  admirers  and  disci- 
ples. Quite  alive  to  the  faults  of  manner 
and  sj)irit  which  detracted  from  the  perfect- 
ness  of  Mill's  intellectual  companionship, 
he  yet  could  not  fail  highly  to  regard  the 
wisdom  and  acutcness  of  this  remarkable 
man.  He  imbibed  Mill's  antipathies  as 
well  as  his  opinions.  There  was  a  peculiar 
scorn  and  hatred  of  the  ruling  classes  in 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  official,  and,  to- 
getlier  with  this,  he  entertainc<l  a  lively 
prejudice  against  the  Established  Church. 
If  he  had  not  the  i)ositivc  faith,  he  had  at 
least  the  negative  detestation  of  the  most 
fanatical  dissenter.  These  two  hatreds  Mr. 
Grote  most  successfully  caught,  and 
although  his  opinions  were  greatly  modi- 
fied and  his  spirit  much  softened  as  he 
passed  through  middle  age,  and  approach- 
ed the  close  of  his  life,  to  the  last  he  re- 
tained traces  of  the  influence  which  fifty 
years  before  he  had  first  experienced  from 
intercourse  with  James  Mill.  He  was  at 
this  period  busily  engaged  at  the  bank,  but 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  new  teacher.  The  Toryism  of 
I'lis  father  and  the  Evangelical  sentiments 
of  his  mother  were  of  little  avail  against 
the  white  hot  logic  and  radical  fervor  of 
Mill.  Though  some  years  the  senior  of 
the  son,  he  enjoyed  his  company  and  con- 
versation, and  Mill  very  properly  and 
gracefully  makes  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  obligations  under  which  he  lay  to  the 
fine  intellectual  and  moral  influence  of  Mr. 
Grote. 

The  other  person  to  whom  reference  is 
made  above  was  John  Austin,  late  Profes- 
sor of  Jurisprudence  in  University  College, 
who,  after  serving  in  the  army  until  the 
establishment  of  peace,  sold  his  commission 
and  entered  as  a  student  for  the  bar,  in  the 
studies  of  which  he  laid  the  foundation  for 
that  work  which  he  afterwards  performed 
as  a  teacher  and  writer  on  jurisprudence. 
Like  Coleridge,  Austin  was  gifted  with  re- 
markable powers  of  speech.  He  had 
peculiar  mental  force,  and  this  was  com- 
bined with  an  intensity  of  feeling  and  an 
appearance  of  reserved  force  of  will  which 
rendered  personal  intercourse  with  him  of 
the  very  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
worth.  His  books  are  unhappy  examples 
of  unfinished  work.  But  his  occasional 
conversations  were  amongst  the  finest 
educational  influences  which  his  co«^ 


poraries  enjoyed.  The  effect  of  his  teach- 
ing and  personal  character  upon  John 
Stuart  Mill  are  quite  incalculable.  By  his 
own  showing  it  was  evidently  quite  unique, 
and  perhaps  second  only  to  that  of  his 
father  and  Mr.  Bentham. 

Amongst  others  in  the  intellectual  circle 
into  which  he  was  introduced  were  Charles 
Austin,  Macaulay,  Hyde,  Charles  Villiers, 
Lord  Bel  per,  Romilly,  Eyton  Tooke,  Ellis, 
George  Graham,  and  John  Arthur  Roe- 
buck. In  May,  1823,  he  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  oflice  of  Examiners  of 
Indian  Correspondence,  where  he  advanced 
by  the  usual  steps  of  seniority  until,  the 
year  betore  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
Company,  he  reached  the  highest  post  in 
his  oftice  and  was  made  examiner.  How 
far  the  writing  of  despatches  for  the  East 
India  Company  would  help  a  man  to 
become  a  reformer  in  England  may  be  a 
very  fair  question  for  debate. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Mill  at  least 
considered  his  oflicial  position  to  have  been 
of  considerable  value  to  him  as  a  theoreti- 
cal reformer  of  the  opinions  and  institutions 
of  his  time. 

Twenty  years  before  this  time  some 
young  spirits  in  the  northern  capital  had 
conceived,  matured,  and  executed  a  pro- 
ject which  had  resulted  in  no  small  gain  to 
their  masters — the  English  Whigs.  That 
party  of  politics,  as  well  as  general  litera- 
ture, had  not  a  little  profited  by  the  Edin- 
burgh  A'^7>7f'— followed  by  its  equally  able 
and  influential  contemporary,  the  Quarterly^ 
ih  the  interest  of  the  Tories.  These 
Reviews  had  done  much  to  give  intelli- 
gence and  vigor  to  the  conflict  of  parties, 
whilst  they  wrought  high  service  in  the 
cause  of  English  letters.  But  a  new  era 
was  dawning.  Bentham  had  thought,  had 
written,  antl  aided  by  the  able  interpreta- 
tions of  Dumont  and  the  elder  Mill,  had 
been  even  understood.  But  Bentham  was 
hardly  an  oracle  in  the  Edinburgh^  and 
certainly  was  no  high  pontifl*  to  the  Quar- 
terly, Whiggery  and  Toryism  were  not 
now  the  only  political  parties.  Theirs 
was  a  liberalism  that  astonished  Jeffrey, 
and  might  have  thrown  even  Sydney  Smith 
into  a  j.aroxysm  of  alarm.  The  party  who 
called  themselves,  or  were  called  *  Radi- 
cals,' felt  the  need  of  some  literary  organ 
which  should  cope  in  form  and  character 
even  with  the  already  established  periodi- 
cals. Thus  arose  the  idea  of  the  Westmin- 
sier  Review^  which  was  first  talked  of  by 
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Bentham  and  James  Mill,  though  it  did  not 
become  an  actual  project  until  the  voice  of 
the  younger  Mill  was  heard  in  the  councils 
of  the  rising  party.  Bentham  at  length  de- 
termined to  start  the  Review  upon  his  own 
risks,  and  was  very  anxious  that  James 
Mill  should  accept  the  post  of  editor. 
This  was  thought  incompatible  with  the 
appointment  at  the  India  House,  whether 
from  lack  of  time  or  from  the  pronounced 
opinion  which  the  Rc^netv  might  have  to 
express  upon  questions  related  to  the 
Company  does  not  appear  from  the  son's 
words. 

Here  wc  are  introduced  to  a  personage 
who  has  figured  very  largely  in  the  annals 
of  the  Bentham  school.  Mr.  John  Bow- 
ring,  better  known  to  this  age  as  Sir  John, 
was  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  London. 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and 
multifarious  learning,  who  obtained  a  mas- 
tery over  a  large  number  of  languages,  and 
became  finally  the  editor  of  Bentham's 
works,  and  the  compiler  of  Bentham's  life. 
His  labors  in  connection  with  British 
affairs  in  Cliina  are  well  known,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  will  live  longest  in  the 
recollection  of  posterity,  not  as  a  zealous 
reformer,  a  vigorous  scholar,  and  a  passion- 
ate admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  utility,  but 
from  one  or  two  hymns  which  he  wrote, 
that  have  found  their  way  into  the  religious 
services  of  the  almost  universal  Church. 
There  is  a  strange  irony  in  the  history  of 
human  renown.  Bowring's  party  would 
perhaps  think  it  small  praise  that  he  should 
gain  some  little  of  that  kind  of  fame  of 
which  Dr.  AVatts  is  the  immortal  type, 
while  all  his  fine-spun  theories  and  splen- 
did achievements  in  reformative  measures 
should  be  held  for  little  worth.  Posterity 
has  odd  standards  of  glory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is 
clear  that  there  was  little  sympathy  between 
the  Mills  and  Mr.  Bowring.  Whether 
each  wished  to  monopolize  the  idol  for 
himself,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  picture  of 
the  elder  Mill  drawn  by  Bowring  in  his 
memoirs  of  Bentham,  and  which  received 
countenance  in  the  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon  that  work, 
was  by  no  means  flattering  to  the  memory 
of  the  historian  of  British  India,  and  elicit- 
ed from  his  son,  in  a  memorable  letter  to 
the  editor,  which  had  the  extraordinary 
and  exceptional  honor  of  an  insertion  in 
the  next  number,  a  defence  of  his  father 
which  was  alike  just  to  the  reputation  of 


the  dead,  and  honorable  to  the  affection 
of  the  living.  The  references  to  Bowring 
in  the  autobiography  show  a  continued 
sentiment  of  evident  dislike. 

In  one  whose  language  was  not  general- 
ly severe,  these  words  are  remarkable.  He 
tells  us  that  his  father  *  had  seen  little  of 
Bowring.  but  knew  enough  of  him  to  form 
a  strong  opinion  *  (we  may  conjecture  in 
what  terms  James  Mill  would  express  him- 
self when  he  had  formed  a  strong  opinion) 
*  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different 
type  from  what  my  father  considered  suit- 
able for  conducting  a  political  and  philoso- 
phical Review ;  and  he  augured  so  ill  of 
the  enterprise,  that  he  regretted  it  altoge- 
ther, feeling  persuaded  not  only  that  Mr. 
Bentham  would  lose  his  money,  but  that 
discredit  would  probably  be  brought  upon 
Radical  principles.'  It  is  not  unrefreshing 
to  some  who  may  be  compelled  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  an  occasional  religious 
squabble,  to  find  that  even  in  the  airy 
heights  of  philosophical  radicalism,  where 
religion  is  quite  out  of  court,  and  even  the 
existence  of  God  is  ignored  on  principles 
of  utility,  human  nature  asserts  itself,  and 
displays  the  spirit  which  leads  to  misunder- 
derstanding  and  strife.  The  petty  jealous- 
ies which  the  sects,  alas,  display,  are  sure- 
ly alien  to  the  sublime  society  of  pure 
intelligence  and  right  reason.  The  philo- 
sophical Ephraim  never  envies  the  philo- 
sophical Judah.  Judah  tlic  Utilitarian 
never  vexes  Ephraim  the  Benthamite.  And 
yet  it  is  so  ;  and  the  strife  does  not  cease 
after  the  death  of  the  striving  ones.  We 
need  here,  as  surely  as  for  the  religionists, 
the  spirit  of  a  *  sweet  reasonableness.' 

At  all  events,  the  Review  was  started, 
and  Mr.  Bowring  became  its  editor.  To 
the  first  number  James  Mill  contributed 
what  has  always  been  a  rara  avis  in  review 
articles — namely,  a  criticism  upon  another 
review.  He  examined  the  course  of  the 
Edinburgh  from  its  commencement,  and 
created  no  little  stir  by  v/hat  was  probably 
regarded  as  at  once  a  breach  of  good  lite- 
rary etiquette,  and  a  very  able  performance. 
But  James  Mill's  article  on  the  Edinburgh 
was  like  the  sermon  of  a  hot  controversial- 
ist. It  included  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  mere  review  of  the  Review,  The 
stern  democrat  very  easily  passed  from  the 
Edinburgh  to  a  vigorous  denunciation  of 
the  entire  British  constitution.  It  was 
delenda  est  Carthago  in  the  mouth  of  the 
English  Radical.     Party  leaders  were  not 
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spared.  The  Whigs  found  that  they  had 
a  new  foe,  more  uncompromising  than  any 
who  had  before  attacked  them,  and  giving 
signs  of  an  ability  which  even  the  pages  of 
their  natural  opponents  had  not  displayed. 
The  blow  fell  with  prodigious  force.  It 
was  at  once  the  war  cry  and  the  sword 
sweep  of  fighting  Radicalism.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  formed  a  party  and 
launched  the  IVcst/fiifister. 

John  Stuart  Mill  followed  up  the  subject 
in  the  second  number.  JamesMill  con- 
tinued his  labors  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Bingham,  afterwards  the  magistrate,  look- 
ed after  the  literary  and  artistic  portions. 
Austin  and  Grote  wrote  an  article  a-piece. 
Charles  Austin,  Fonblanque,  Ellis,  Eyton 
Tooke,  Graham,  and  Roebuck  were  more 
regular  contributors.  Mill  himself  was  the 
most  prolific  wTiter,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
be  quite  pleased  with  the  Review  as  a 
whole.  *  It  is  worth  nothing  as  a  fact,' 
says  Mr.  Mill,  *  in  the  history  of  Bentham- 
ism that  the  periodical  organ  by  which  it 
was  best  known  was  from  the  first  extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory  to  those  whose  opinions 
on  all  subjects  it  was  supposed  specially  to 
represent.'  We  may  faindy  picture  the 
life  that  poor  Bowring  must  have  led  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  and  somewhat 
vigorous  criticism  of  these  young  Bentham- 
ites. Daniel  in  the  ^(t\\  of  lions  would  be 
a  poor  comparison.  In  the  office  of  the 
Westminster  the  unhappy  editor  had  no 
kind  Providence  which  interested  itself  in 
his  behalf,  and  closed  the  young  lions' 
mouths.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Re- 
vie7u  must  have  done  good  work  for  the 
school  which  it  represented,  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  Sir  John  Bowring  should  be  cre- 
dited with  some  of  that  success. 

Mill  was  now  brought  into  closer  con- 
nection with  the  leading  men  of  the  time, 
not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  the  more 
public  sphere  of  politics,  and  his  opinions 
having  become  established  and  system- 
atized, they  were  soon  converted  by  him 
into  a  })ropaganda.  In  a  word,  Bentham- 
ism, as  taught  and  promulgated  by  James 
Mill,  became  a  religion.  There  was  no 
God  but  Bentham,  and  John  Stuart  was  his 
prophet.  The  father  had  three  channels 
by  which  he  hoped  to  convert  the  world. 
The  first  was  his  son,  whom  he  had  trained 
with  the  special  object  of  his  becoming  the 
interpreter  and  apostle  of  his  own  principle. 
The  second  was  the  small  but  influential 
party  who  gathered  round  Charles  Aus- 


tin, and  numbered  among  its  members 
such  names  as  Strutt,  afterwards  Lord 
Belper,  and  Romilly,  the  son  of  the  well- 
known  Sir  Samuel.  The  third  was  a  still 
younger  race  of  Cambridge  men,  com- 
panions of  Tooke  and  Butler,  together  with 
a  more  promiscuous  crowd  of  persons, 
chiefly  connected  with  the  press,  such  as 
Black  and  Fonblanque.  These  formed 
the  *  Philoso])hic  Radicals,'  who  combined 
the  philosophy  of  HarUey — which  Mill 
earnestly  adopted — with  the  political  and 
legislative  principles  of  Bentham.  The 
school  consisted  chiefly  of  young  men. 
Bentham  was  a  somewhat  far  off-divinity. 
James  Mill  was  the  expounder  and  teacher 
round  whose  feet  they  delightedly  gather- 
ed. Their  enthusiasm  grew  as  their  prin- 
ciples were  developed.  They  hoped  to 
rival  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century. 
Young  Mill  was  perhaps  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of  them  all.  Without  much  sense 
of  true  benevolence,  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  was  yet  a  magical  power. 
He  lived  almost  entirely  in  the  region  of 
speculative  opinion.  Feeling  was  the  red 
rag  against  which  they  all  ran  wildly. 
From  the  side  which  they  attacked  there 
came  plenty  of  invective  and  good  hearty 
abuse.  The  philosophers  and  Radicals  do 
not  seem  to  have  failed  in  vigorous  reply. 
They  hoped  to  regenerate  mankind,  but  it 
was  to  be  by  the  education  of  the  intellect 
ami  the  enlightenment  of  the  selfish  feel- 
ings. It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  so 
hit^h  an  authoritv  as  Mr.  Mill  himself  that 
*  not  any  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  Ben- 
thamities  and  Utilitarians  of  that  day  now 
relies  mainly  upon  it  for  the  general 
amendment  of  human  conduct.'  The  ac- 
knowledgment does  honor  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  great  philosopher's  nature, 
and  will  be  accepted  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  position  of  those  who  believe 
that  man  can  be  regenerated  only  by  the 
excitement  and  culture  of  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  unselfish  sentiments  of  his  na- 
ture. 

Space  permits  only  of  a  brief  reference 
to  the  class  which  was  formed  at  Mr. 
Grote's  house  in  Threadneedle-street,  for 
the  perusal  and  discussion  of  works  bear- 
ing upon  the  more  abstract  questions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and 
the  relati{mship  of  society.  Ellis,  Graham, 
Prescott,  Roebuck,  Grote,  and  Mill  met 
for  an  hour  once  a  week,  and  thus  went 
through  James   Mill's  *  Political   Econo- 
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my/  Ricardo,  Bailey,  a  course  of  logic, 
and  especially  Mill's  *  Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind.'  Tlie  exercise  was  a  most 
useful  one,  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  was  done,  and  the  com- 
plete sifting  of  every  subject  proved  not 
only  a  discipline  to  their  minds,  but  was  a 
fertile  source  of  after  achievements.  Some 
of  Mr.  Mill's  chief  works  owe  their  origin 
to  these  meetings. 

They  also  took  part  in  a  series  of  public 
discussions  in  Chancery-lane  with  the 
Owenites,  and  out  of  this  grew  a  debating 
society,  attended  by  many  whose  names 
have  since  become  almost  household 
words. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Mill  went  through 
a  remarkable  transformation,  important  in 
its  immediate  effects,  and  perhaps  still  mote 
important  in  its  ultimate  issues.     The  strain 
of  constant  work  at  last  told  upon  him. 
He  was  evidently  broken  down  in  nervous 
power,  and  there  set  in  a  tide  of  profound 
melancholy   which   threatened   utterly   to 
overwhelm  him.      After   embracing  Ben- 
thamism and  joining  in  the  starting  of  the 
Wesitnhister^  he  seems  to  have  gained  an 
object  in  life — he  determined  to  become  a 
reformer.     There   were   abuses   in   abun- 
dance, and  plenty  of  dragons  to  guard  the 
way ;  to  be  the  destroyer  of  the  dragons, 
and  to  rectify  the  wrongs  of  the  social  state 
was  an  end  worthy  of  a  philosopher's  son 
and  the  almost  ado|)te(l  heir  of  Bentham's 
system.     All  went  well  for  a  time.     The 
young  reformers  made  noise  enough ;  and 
the  dragons  whom  they  smote  roared  loud- 
ly,  and  endeavored   with  sufficient  mad- 
ness to    crush  the  bold  aggressors.     Mill 
was  now  twenty  years  old — an  old  age  for 
one  who  read  Greek  at  three,  and  studied 
Aristotle  and  Plato  at  seven.     A  sudden 
thought  occurred  to  him,  and  that  when  he 
was  in  a  mood  which  he  describes  as  a 
dull  state  of  nerves,  when  what  is  pleasure 
at  other  times  becomes  insipid  and  indiffer- 
ent, the  state  in  which  he  supposes  con- 
verts to  Methodism  are  when  smitten  by 
the   first    '  conviction    of  sin.'     Probably 
Mr.  Mill  never  conversed  with  a  person  un- 
der such  '  conviction   of  sin.'     Pie  may 
have  found  that  something  very  different 
from  '  nerves  '  has  to  do  with  that  spiritual 
experience.     Indeed,  the  entire  phraseo- 
logy of  the  passage  in  the  autobiography 
shows  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  spheres 
of  life  to  which  he  refers,  that  the  qualify- 
ing expression  *  I  should  think '  scarcely 


co^cers  its  gratuitous,  and,  to  a  large  and 
worthy  section  of  his  fellow-men,  almost 
insulting,  impertinence.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  him- 
self, *  Suppose  tliat  all  of  your  objects 
in  life  were  realized,  that  all  the  changes  in 
institutions  and  opinions  which  you  are 
looking  forward  to  could  be  completely  ef- 
fected at  this  very  instant ;  would  this  be  a 
great  joy  and  happiness  to  you  ?'  To  this 
his  heart  answered,  No  !  and  life  became 
a  blank  ;  his  spirit  sank  within  him ;  all  the 
fair  edifice  of  thought  and  hope  and  high 
purpose,  which  had  been  erected  at  such 
cost  and  care,  vanished  like  a  dream. 
His  happiness  was  to  be  found  in  a  certain 
pursuit.  When  the  end  was  attained,  the 
pursuit  was  over,  and  there  was  no  more 
joy  in  living. 

Time  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  sad- 
ness. He  says  that  Coleridge's  lines  ex- 
pressed exactly  his  condition, — 

*  A  grief  without  a  pang,  void  dark  and  drear, 
A  dreary,  stifled,  unimpassioned  grief, 
Which  finds  no  natural  outlet  or  relief 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear.* 

All  exertion  now  was  difficult.  Books 
gave  him  no  enjoyment.  He  loved  no 
companion  suflSciently  to  confide  his  sor- 
row to  a  sympathetic  heart.  He  feared  to 
tell  his  grief  lest  it  should  seem  too  trifling 
a  distress.  His  father  was  the  very  last 
man  to  whom  he  would  have  appealed. 
It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  James  Mill 
had  no  knowledge  of  such  a  mental  state 
as  his  son  was  suffering  from.  The  educa- 
tion he  had  given  him  had  no  outlook  for 
such  a  crisis  as  this ;  and  so,  alone,  and 
without  a  ray  of  light,  the  young  man  bore 
his  bitter  misery.  It  is  strange  that  he  did 
not  now  question  the  wisdom  of  the  teach- 
ing which  resulting  in  this  condition  had 
yet  no  healing  for  his  own  ill ;  indeed,  the 
teacher  seemed  absolutely  unconscious 
that  such  a  thing  could  be.  True,  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  some  of  the  applications  of 
his  father's  principles,  but  it  was  only  to 
take  refuge  in  the  opinion  that  he  had 
been  too  strictly  trained  in  the  analytic 
habit.  His  doubt  did  not  compel  him  to 
seek  a  sphere  of  human  sympathy  and  ac- 
tion altogether  neglected  by  the  school  in 
which  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  life  without  an  ideal,  a  re- 
ligion without  a  God,  and,  awaking  to  a 
sense  of  certain  ignored  and  forgotten 
powers  within  him,  he  found  that  they  met 
with  no  response  to  their  cry ;  but  he  was 
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alone  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  answer 
but  the  echo  of  his  own  wretchedness. 
What  mi^ht  the  man  not  have  become  for 
himself  and  for  his  age,  if  some  Ananias 
could  liave  found  him  in  his  bHndness,  and 
fijave  him  <:::ht! 

A  v.\\:\[  of  the  character  and  culture  of 
Mr.  M::*  was  not  Hkelv  to  remain  for  ever 
in  :ae  ^loom.  A  faint  response  of  sensi- 
bility x.->  a  passaL;e  in  the  *  ^lemoirs  of 
Marmuiucl '  rs^vealed  to  himself  the  fact 
that  the  springs  of  his  affections  had  not 
been  altogether  dried  uj^  The  flinty  rock 
was  smitten,  and  a  stream,  though  only  a 
trickling  one,  ilowed  in  the  desert  and  re- 
freshed his  soul.  The  engagements  and 
enjoyments  of  life  regained  their  influence 
over  him.  lie  found  that  life  was  worth 
Hving  for ;  and  though  he  had  occasional 
returns  of  the  fits  of  melancholy,  they 
were  never  of  long  duration,  and  not  of 
such  utter  hopelessness  as  the  first. 

The  result  of  this  experience  was  two- 
fold. He  began  to  regard  as  of  import- 
ance the  culture  of  the  inner  life,  and  he 
formed  a  theory  altogether  difterent  from 
that  which  had  hitherto  guided  him. 
Hapjiiness  was  still  received  as  the  *  test 
of  rules  of  conduct,  the  proper  end  of 
life.'  But  it  was  not  to  be  gained  by  keep- 
ing it  ever  before  the  mind.  iMen  seemed 
to  him  to  be  hapi)y  not  in  so  far  as  they 
sought  happiness,  but  in  so  fiir  as  they 
sougiit  something  else.  *  The  enjoyments 
of  life  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
thing  \dien  they  are  taken  en  passant^ 
without  being  made  a  principal  object. 
Once  make  them  so  and  thev  are  imme- 
diately  felt  to  be  insufficient.  They  will 
not  bear  a  scrutinizing  examination.* 
These  words  are  remarkable  as  coming 
from  the  ]X'n  of  England's  modern  teacher 
of  logic  and  morals.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  not  to  discuss  the  iloctrines  of 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  but  this  observation  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  all  the  faults  of  bad  reason- 
ing and  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
real  nature  of  man.  The  idea. of  happi- 
ness here  expounded  is  wofully  incom- 
plete. Some  very  simi)le  people,  who 
have  no  notion  of  either  logical  or  ethical 
systems,  could  teach  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
school  very  much  of  which  they  seem  not 
even  to  dream.  If  that,  too,  which  is  the 
test  of  conduct  must  not  be  present  to  the 
mind  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  may  we  not 
suspect  it  as  the  sole  and  thorough-going 
solvent  for  all  the  perplexed  problems  of 


good  and  evil  ?  It  is  strange  that  the 
philosopher  should  not  have  suspected  his 
theory  of  happiness  as  the  end  of  life, 
when  it  proved  itself  such  only  by  indirect 
means.  The  narrowness  of  outlook  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  every 
student  of  the  philosophy  of  James  Mill, 
seems  then  to  have  clung  to  the  thinking 
of  the  son.  ^Lm's  mind  and  heart,  his 
nature  and  life  are  of  far  wider  extent  than 
either  of  these  sharp  and  peculiarly  subtle 
thinkers  ever  seem  to  have  conceived.  Per- 
haps if  Mr.  Mill  had  not  been  in  the  remark- 
able condition  of '  one  who  has  even  not 
had  a  religion  '  to  give  up,  his  view  of  men 
and  conduct  would  not  have  lost  in  ful- 
ness and  in  truth. 

When  Mill  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
he  met  the  ladv  who  afterwards  became 
his  wife,  between  whom  and  himself  there 
sprang  up  a  friendship  which,  when  it 
deei)encd  into  the  closer  relationship  of 
marriage,  ])resented  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful examples  of  perfect  union  which  biog- 
raphy has  ever  related.  She  was  the  wife 
of  a  Mr.  Taylor,  a  man  of  high  character 
and  liberal  opinions,  but  who  does  not 
seem  to  have  i)osscssed  those  mental  and 
aesthetic  tastes  which  would  make  his  un- 
ion with  his  wife  in  every  way  complete. 
He  was  very  fortunate  to  win  the  hand  of 
such  a  woman  ;  and  her  regard  for  her 
husband  remained  unbroken  until  his 
death,  when  she  deeply  and  truly  lament- 
ed his  loss.  But  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Mill  was  altogether  of  a  different  order. 
Their  tastes  blended,  their  views  of  life 
were  one,  their  ambition  turned  toward  a 
common  object.  Indeedj  if  much  that  he 
says  of  his  wite  is  not  to  be  put  down  to 
the  romance  of  aftection,  it  is  to  her  that 
he  owes  the  inspiration  of  his  best  works. 
She  became  to  him  the  supreme  object  of 
reganl.  Mill  had  no  great  faith  in  a  Go<l 
He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  a  god- 
dess, anil  it  is  clear  that  the  instincts  of 
worshi|)  and  religion  which  he  undoubted- 
ly ])ossessod  found  some  object  of  adora- 
tion in  the  noble  woman  who  was  honor- 
ed to  bear  his  name. 

She  was  of  beautiful  person  and  highly- 
cultivated  mind,  able  to  pour  forth  the 
treasures  oi  her  nature  in  admirable  words. 
Those  who  knew  her  in  the  common  in- 
tercourse of  society,  recognized  her  as  a 
wit  and  a  woman  of  peculiar  di.stinctioiL 
She  possessed  a  warm  and  kindly  soul,  that 
was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  feelings  of  liV 
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erty  and  humanity.  She  was  remarkably 
clear,  accurate,  and  swift  in  the  powers  of 
her  intuitions,  and  added  to  all  lier  mental 
characteristics  the  charm  which  arises  from 
a  poetic  and  glowing  temperament.  She 
seems  to  have  been  saved  from  the  coarse- 
ness and  strenuous  tone  of  the  typical 
strong-minded  woman,  nlthougli  probably 
some  of  her  opinions  might  shock  staid 
people,  who  are  innocent  alike  of  philoso- 
phy and  the  doctrines  of  the  new  era.  A 
true  womanliness  redeemed  her  from  the 
corrupting  influences  of  these  so-called  ad- 
vanced opinions.  Her  presence  in  her 
husband's  life  was  like  the  song  of  the  lark 
as  he  rises  in  the  morning  and  floods  the 
clear  air  from  which  the  slyidows  of  the 
night  have  only  just  withdrawn,  with  a 
melody  pure  as  the  dewdrop  that  is  falling 
from  his  wing.  There  is  something  ethe- 
real and  si)iritual  in  the  tone  which  ani- 
mates Mill's  words  as  he  speaks  of  his 
wife,  while  at  the  same  time  the  union  of 
the  thoughtful  and  the  practical  which  was 
found  in  her  nature,  served  to  direct  her 
husband's  speculations  towards  the  imme- 
diate and  the  actual.  The  history  of  let- 
ters scarcely  furnishes  another  example  of 
so  complete  a  blending  of  tastes,  objects, 
and  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
open  confession  on  the  man's  part  of  the 
vast  obligation  under  which  he  rested  to 
his  wife. 

With  the  introduction  and  friendship  of 
Mrs.  Taylor,  the  formative  influences 
which  combined  to  educate  John  Stuart 
Mill  may  ])e  said  to  have  ceased.  Up  to 
thirty  years  of  age  we  may  consider  him 
as  engaged  in  forming  Ivis  opinions  and 
gaining  material  for  the  work  of  life.  At 
flrst,  the  strict  mental  discipline  of  his 
father's  study  ;  then  the  influence  of  Ben- 
tham  and  the  school  which  gathered 
round  James  Mill ;  next,  the  personal  ex- 
periences through  which  he  passed  away 
from  Benthamism  and  philosophical  Radi- 
calism into  a  somewhat  wider  aspect  of  life, 
and  a  more  generous  estimate  of  man  and 
society  ;  and  finally  the  inspiration  derived 
from  his  friendship  with  Mrs.  Taylor — all 
these  phases  of  his  history  produced  their 
natural  effect,  and  made  him  to  be,  per- 
haps, the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  time 
in  the  region  of  speculative  philosophy. 

He  became  a  regular  writer  in  maga- 
zines and  reviews,  and  made  preparations 
for  his  works  of  greater  weight.  He  la- 
bored hard  to  give  Radicalism  more  force 


in  the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  but 
found  that  the  expectations  of  what  the 
Radical  members  would  achieve,  was  lit- 
tle better  than  a  dream.  In  1833  he  was 
associated  with  Fonblanque  on  the  Exam- 
iner, In  1834  he  published  comments  on 
passing  events,  under  the  title  of  *  Notes 
on  the  Newspapers,'  in  the  Monthly  Repos- 
itory, which  was  then  edited  by  Fox,  the 
Unitarian  minister,  afterwards  member  for 
Oldham.  In  this  journal  appeared  his 
theory  of  poetry,  afterwards  published  in 
the  *  Dissertations ;'  and  among  other 
writings  of  this  date,  .special  reference 
ought  to  be  made  to  a  critical  account  of 
Bentham's  philosophy,  which  he  contrib- 
uted to  Bulwer's  *  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish.' Part  of  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
text,  and  the  rest  in  appendix.  Mill 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  escaping 
from  the  shackles  of  his  father's  powerful 
mind.  Though  defending  the  doctrines 
of  Hartley  and  the  principles  of  Utilitari- 
anism from  a  severe  attack  made  upon 
them  by  Sedgwick  in  his  *  Discourses  on 
the  Studies  of  Cambridge,'  he  continued 
to  '  insert  a  number  of  the  opinions  which 
constituted  his  view  of  these  subjects  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  his  old  associ- 
ates.' The  opposition  of  the  elder  Mill 
was  probably  tempered  by  a  correspond- 
ing advance  in  his  own  position  and  the 
debility  produced  by  declining  health. 
He  was  suffering  from  consumption,  and 
died  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1835. 

Mill  was  now  left  alone  to  carry  out  the 
great  mission  for  which  he  had'  been  pre- 
pared by  Bentham  and  his  father.  His 
chief  employment  was  the  preparation  of 
the  '  Logic,'  and  writing  for  the  Wesimin- 
ster,  which  had  passed  entirely  into  his 
hands.  He  opened  its  pages  to  a  far  wi- 
der school  of  writers  than  had  hitherto 
contributed  to  it.  Amongst  these  were 
Sterling,  whose  name  will  be  preserved 
in  his  *Life,*  written  by  Carlyle,  and 
Carlyle  himself,  the  references  to  whomjn 
the  autobiography  are  very  touching  and 
generous.  The  *  Logic '  was  published  in 
the  spring  of  1 843,  and  was  at  once  Jre- 
ceived  with  very  general  acclamation. 
The  work  soon  became  a  text-book  in  the 
schools,  and  quite  a  standard  authority  on 
the  side  of  those  who  held  that  all  know- 
ledge is  derived  from  experience,  and  '  all 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  principally 
from  the  direction  given  to  the  associa- 
tions.'   The  effect  produced  by  this  work 
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during  the  present  generation  in  comple- 
ting the  revival  of  a  true  system  of  logical 
study,  which  was  commenced  by  Whately, 
can  never  be  over-rated.  Quite  apart 
from  any  question  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine^  set  forth  by  Mill,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  by  far  the  greatest  book  in 
the  English  language  upon  that  subject  is 
the  now  universally  known  and  studied 
*  System  of  Logic/  The  point  on  which 
Mill  seems  most  disposed  to  base  the 
worth  of  his  book  is  its  endeavor  to  com- 
bat the  philosophy  of  intuition,  as  to  the 
real  value  of  mathematical  and  physical 
truths,  and  the  true  character  of  necessary 
truths  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  by  the 
majority  of  readers  the  *  Logic'  is  chiefly 
prized  for  its  masterly  discussion  of  the 
scientific  forms  of  physical  research.  It 
has  given  to  Logic  a  wider  reach,  and 
saved  it  from  the  charge  '  of  mere  trifling 
with  names  and  figures  without  any  deal- 
ing with  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature. 

Mill  had  passed  out  of  the  school  of 
Bentham  and  his  father,  only  to  enter  that 
of  Mrs.  Taylor.  He  retired  from  society, 
of  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  unqualified 
contempt,  and  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
only  a  limited  circle.  He  became  more 
'heretical,'  and  believed  that  his  heresies 
were  the  most  essential  part  of  his  opinions 
in  relation  to  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
As  a  Benthamite  he  seems  to  have  been 
only  Democratic.  Now  he  became  a 
Socialist,  but  with  strong  qualifying  con- 
victions in  the  direction  of  individual 
liberty.  How  far  his  socialism  took  a 
practical  form  we  are  not  told.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  was  only  a 
speculative  principle,  not  carried  out  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  possible  application, 
although  Mill  was  always  generous  and 
self-sacrificing. 

The  *  Political  Economy,'  which  con- 
tained these  advanced  views,  was  now  in 
hand.  It  was  published  early  in  1848* 
and  commanded  a  success  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  *  Logic,'  and  has  in  its 
turn  become  a  standard  work.  He  con- 
tinued to  write  occasionally  in  papers  and 
magazines,  and  commenced  and  finished 
many  essays  which  appear  never  to  have 
seen  the  light.  In  185 1  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  had  lost  her  first  hus- 
band two  years  previously.  In  1856  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Examiner 
of  Indian  Correspondence,  the  highest 
post  in  the  office  where  he  had  labored 


for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment which  terminated  the  existence  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  the  remon- 
strance which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
company  was  said  by  a  leading  politician 
to  be  the  very  best  State  paper  he  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  offered  a  seat  in  the 
Council  by  Lord  Stanley,  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  This,  as  well  as  a 
subsequent  offer  from  the  Council  itself, 
he  persistently  declined. 

His  *  Liberty,'  perhaps  his  greatest 
work,  appeared  soon  after  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  which  melancholy  event  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1858.  The  words  with 
which  he  refers  to  its  publication  breathe 
the  tenderest  sentiment.  *  After  my  irre- 
parable loss,  one  of  my  earliest  cares  was 
to  print  and  publish  the  treatise,  so  much 
of  which  was  the  work  of  her  whom  I  had 
lost,  and  consecrate  it  to  her  memory. 
I  have  made  no  alteration  or  addition  to 
it,  nor  shall  I  ever.  Though  it  wants  the 
last  touch  of  her  hand,  a  substitute  for 
that  touch  shall  never  be  attempted  by 
mine.'  He  also  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of*  Dissertations  and  Discussions.' 
In  i860  and  1861  he  wrote  *  Considera- 
tions on  Representative  Government,'  and 

*  The  Subjection  of  Women,'  the  latter  of 
which  was  not  published  until  1869.  This 
was    followed    by    *  Utilitarianism,*     the 

*  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,'  the  volume  on  *  Augusie 
Comte  and  Positivism,'  shorter  articles 
upon  various  subjects,  and  an  edition  of 
James  Mill's  *  Analysis  of  the  Human 
Mind,'  with  notes.  In  the  ])reparation  of 
the  last.  Mill  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Grote, 
Dr.  Findlater,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bain. 

These  make  up  a  tolerably  large  collec- 
tion of  works  which  in  their  class  deserv- 
edly hold  a  first-rate  position.  The  labori- 
ousness  of  Mr.  Mill's  authorship  was  very 
noteworthy.  He  published  nothing  which 
had  not  been  the  result  of  long  and  patient 
thinking.  He  paid  much  attention  to  the 
style  of  his  works,  and,  though  rather  diffuse 
and  at  times  prolix,  on  the  whole  he  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  writers  on  subjects 
which  are  proverbially  dry  and  barren  of 
topics  likely  to  catch  the  attention  of  any 
but  those  who  make  them  an  especial 
study. 

Mr.  Mill's  parliamentary  career  does 
not  call  for  particular  notice.  It  was 
creditable  to  him  alike  in  his  candidature. 
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his  speeches,  and  in  the  defeat  which  at- 
tended his  effort  at  re-election.  The  spirit 
which  he  threw  into  his  words  raised  the 
tone  of  parHamentary  debate,  and  aUhough 
he  did  not  achieve  any  great  success  whilst 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  record  of  noble  and  far-reach- 
ing utterances,  of  which  his  admirers  may 
very  justly  be  proud.  After  this,  he  spent 
most  of  his  time  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  engaged  in  his  favorite  studies  and 
pursuits  until  the  end  of  hfe.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1873,  at  his  residence 
near  Avignon,  close  to  the  sacred  spot 
where  the  remains  of  his  beloved  wife  re- 
pose, and  where  he  himself  was  laid  beside 
her,  perhaps  rightly  denied  to  that  English 
ground  from  which  he  does  iwt  seem  to 
have  departed  with  many  signs  of  affection 
or  regret. 

It  is  probable  that  we  are  much  too  near 
to  the  time  of  this  great  writer  fairly  to  es- 
timate his  character  and  work.  The  hfe 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  still  remains  to  be 
written,  although  we  can  never  receive  a 
more  complete  and  truthful  account  of  the 
influences  which  com^)ined  to  make  him 
what  he  was,  than  that  furnished  by  him- 
self. And  yet  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  autobiography  never  been 
written.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  books 
ever  published.  It  reveals  a  childhood 
out  of  which  all  brightness  and  cheer  were 
driven  in  an  inexorable  manufactory  of 
mind.  It  seems  to  tell  tiie  story  of  a 
youth  without  passion,  without  rapture, 
without  victory.  Its  manhood  had  no 
love  in  it,  and  were  it  not  for  the  few 
years  of  apparently  unutterable  happiness 
in  married  life,  the  story  of  John  Stuart 
Mill's  career  would  be  told  from  beginning 
to  end  alike  without  smiles  or  tears.  That 
he  possessed  a  mind  of  peculiar  energy, 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  richly  stored, 
it  would  be  folly  to  question.  Mill's  sen- 
sibilities were  also  dehcate  and  quick. 
But  these  were  checked,  almost  crushed 
out  in  the  terrible  education  through  which 
he  passed.  That  he  possessed  them,  is 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact  that  those 
who  came  into  personal  contact  with  him 
felt  in  a  moment  the  almost  feminine  ten- 
derness of  his  nature,  and  were  conscious 
of  receiving  from  him  a  quick  and  sympa- 
thetic response.  He  was  courageous  in 
the  highest  degree.  His  .soul  burned 
with  indignation  at  wrong  done  to  the 
slave,  the  poor,  the  helpless.  There  was 
a  kind  of  chivalry  in  the  way  in  which  he 


espoused  the  cause  of  women  in  their  sub- 
jection to  men.  Some  have  thought  that 
in  this  and  other  points  his  feelings  swayed 
his  judgment,  and  the  author  of  the  *  Sys- 
tem of  Logic '  became  a  striking  example 
of  the  all-mastering  force  of  emotional  na- 
ture. Spite  of  all  this,  the  life  gives  us  no 
sign  of  happiness.  A  tinge  of  melancholy 
runs  through  all.  From  the  severity  of 
his  father  to  the  sweet  intellectual  inspir- 
ings  of  his  wife  a  sadness  seems  ever  to 
dwell  upon  his  career.  It  was  not  that  he 
was  unfortunate.  Few  men  have  achieved 
greater  success  in  life  than  John  Stuart 
Mill.  His  was  no  struggle  with  poverty, 
obloquy,  and  reproach.  Blessed  -with 
competence,  in  excellent  health,  surround- 
ed by  admirers.  Mill  learned  but  few  of 
the  bitter  lessons  by  which  some  men  are 
schooled.  It  was  not  that  he  was  intense- 
ly earnest.  He  certainly  was  earnest,  and 
meant  all  he  said  ancl  did.  But  many 
men  have  been  as  earnest,  and  the  gladness 
which  never  fell  around  him  has  brightened 
all  their  path.  His  way  went  ever  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  a  pensive  melancholy. 

Some  explanation  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  his  own.  words,  that  he  had  not 
thrown  off  religious  belief,  but  that  he 
never  had  it.  Was  this  the  miss  in  life  ? 
Was  this  the  true  explanation  of  the  un- 
rest, the  sense  of  emptiness  which  the  book 
suggests?  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  have  lost  a  religion. 
Then  a  consciousness  of  need  might  have 
driven  him  to  seek  for  one,  and  this  quest 
has  often  been  the  fulness  of  a  life.  To 
be  sure  he  found  at  length  a  supreme  ob- 
ject of  regard.  Strange  Nemesis  of  out- 
raged nature!  Men  must  worship.  Per- 
haps as  Mill  would  not,  or  could  not  wor- 
ship God,  it  may  be  matter  of  devout  sat- 
isfaction that  he  made  as  the  idol  of  his  soul 
no  worse  object  than  the  graceful  and  gifted 
woman  by  whose  side  he  sleeps  in  the  lit- 
tle French  cemetery.  But  that  he  failed 
to  find  in  theory  or  in  practice  the  ulti- 
mate and  true  laws  of  human  life,  it  only 
needs  the  autobiography  to  place  beyond 
a  doubt.  Long  ago  did  the  great  preach- 
er declare  cor  nostrum  inquietum  est  donee 
requiescat  in  te.  We  need  not  wonder 
that  Bentham's  heir  and  James  Mill's  son, 
one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  men,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  philosophers  of  the  present  century, 
completely^failed  to  find  that  perfect  rest, 
that  *  peace  which  passeth  understanding.' 
— British  Quarterly  Review. 
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Whkn  I  remember  how  recently  one  of 
our  most  distinc^uished  naturalists  has  deliv- 
ered his  opinions  on  the  subject  of  coal,*  I 
am  somewhat  appalled  at  my  own  temeri- 
ty in  risking  comparisons  by  speaking  upon 
the  same  subject,  liut,  happily  for  me, 
science  advances  with  rapid  steps  ;  and  in 
even  the  brief  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  delivery  of  T*rofessor  Huxley's 
magnificent  address,  the  history  of  coal, 
and  especially  of  coal-plants,  has  had  much 
new  light  thrown  upon  it ;  consequently 
there  is  much  to  be  said  now,  that  could 
not  have  been  said  when  that  lecture  was 
delivered.  With  that  address  within  reach, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length  upon  the  subject  of  coal.  The  time 
has  gone  by  in  wliich  we  are  required  to 
prove  that  it  has  had  a  vegetable  origin. 
That  which  was,  even  within  my  own  life- 
time, a  disputed  proposition  is  now  accept- 
ed as  an  established  fact.  Nearly  every 
fragment  of  a  fossil  fern  that  we  meet  with, 
whether  we  exhume  it  from  the  coal  shales 
of  Lancashire,  or  from  the  oolitic  ones  of 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  has  its  tissues  convert- 
ed into  true  coal,  and  that  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  individual  plants  could 
equally  take  f)lacc  in  masses  of  such  plants. 
We  have  similar  evidence  showing  the  con- 
version of  solid  wood  into  coal.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Whitby  the  stems  and  branches 
of  coniferous  trees  converted  into  jet,  and 
jet  is  but  a  modified  form  of  coal.  We 
thus  see  that  the  soft  and  hard  parts  of 
plants  arc  erpially  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  that  combustible  mineral. 

Long  after  these  points  were  established, 
the  mode  in  which  the  vegetable  mass,  sub- 
sequently converted  into  coal,  was  accu- 
mulated, continued  to  be  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous debate.  At  an  early  period.  Professor 
Brongniart  suggested  the  probability  that 
coal  had  originated  in  vast  peat-bogs ;  but 
this  conclusion  was  rejected  by  most  of  the 
Knglish  geologists,  who  adopted  what  was 
termed  the   drift  theory,  which  regarded 


*  Professor  Huxley  in  his  lecture  at?Bradford 
on  the  Formation  of  C'oal ;  Critiques  and  Addresses 
(Macmillan  &  Co.),  p.  92. 


coal  as  resulting  from  masses  of  drifted  trees, 
and  other  forms  of  vegetation,  brought 
down  the  large  rivers.  It  was  supposed 
that  these  materials  accumulated  in  estua- 
ries and  limited  oceanic  areas,  where,  after 
becoming  water-logged,  they  sank  to  the 
bottom  in  sufficiently  large  masses  to  pro- 
duce continuous  beds  of  coal.  Grave  sus- 
picion existed  in  the  minds  of  several  ob- 
servers that  this  explanation  did  not  cover 
all  the  known  fact^fc  The  elder  Brongniart 
had  longagp  called  attention  to  the  upright 
trees  standing  perpendicularly  to  the  strata 
in  the  quarries  of  St.  Etienne  in  France. 
Similar  examples  occurred  in  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  our  own  island,  and  a  bed 
of  Kquisetums,  or  horsetails,  at  Haiburn, 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  suggested  to  many 
observers  the  probability  that  some — if  not 
all — of  these  erect  plants  must  have  grown 
in  the  positions  in  which  they  were  found. 
Two  observations  '  virtually  settled  the 
(juestions.  One  was  the  discovery  of  Mr., 
now  Sir  William  Logan,  that  each  bed  o\ 
coal  invariably  rested  upon  a  bed  of  fire- 
clay, which  was  full  of  the  roots  and  root- 
lets of  large  trees,  such  roots  being  known 
as  Siigmarias.  Such  conditions  suggested 
the  probability  that  the  fire-clay  was  once 
a  fertile  soil  in  which  the  trees  to  which 
the  roots  belonged  had  grown.  The  second 
•was  the  discovery  of  some  gigantic  trees 
exposed  to  view  on  cutting  through  the 
coal-measures  at  Dixon  Fold,  when  con- 
structing die  railway  between  Manchester 
and  Bolton.  These  trees  belonged  to  the 
group  known  as  Sigillariae.  The  steins, 
some  of  which  were  twelve  feet  in  circum- 
ference, stood  vertically  upon  a  bed  of  coal, 
whilst  their  huge  roots  plunged  into  the 
coal  to  reach  the  fire-clay  underlying  it. 
The  obvious  truth  demonstrated  by  these 
examples  could  not  fail  to  be  rightly  inter- 
I)reted  by  two  such  expeiienced  observers 
as  Mr.  Binney  and  the  late  J.  E.  Bowman, 
who  at  once  adopted  the  theory  that  the 
plants  which  produced  the  coal  must  have 
grown  on  the  spots  where  the  coal  is  now 
found.  Similar  discoveries  being  made  in 
various  other  coal-fields,  especially  in  those 
of  New  Brunswick,  the  drifl  theory  was  ra- 
pidly supplanted  by  that  of  Mr.  Bowman. 
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The  late  Dr.  Buckland  announced  his  con- 
version to  it  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  held  at  Manchester  in  1842  ; 
and  at  the  present  time  this  tlieory  finds  an 
almost  universal  acceptance  amongst  geol- 
ogists. 

This  theory,  though  not  exactly  that  of 
Brongniart,  has  its  dominant  feature  in 
common  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  learned  French  Professor,  viz.,  that 
most  of — if  not  all — the  coal  plants  grew 
on  the  areas  on  which  we  now  find  them. 
Coal,  then,  according  to  the  modern  h}- 
pothesis,  is  merely  a  transmuted  vegetable 
soil,  which  accumulated,  not  under  water, 
but  under  the  trees  composing  primaeval 
forests.  These  forests  stood  on  areas 
which  were  subjected  to  repeatecf  changes 
of  level  in  relation  to  that  of  the  ocean. 
It  must  be  understood  that  though  the 
ground  beneath  us  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  type  of  everything  steady  and  im- 
moveable, this  earth  of  ours  is  far  from 
deserving  the  character  for  stability  with 
which  it  is  thus  fondly  credited  ;  absolute 
rest  is  all  but  unknown  to  it.  It  happens 
that  even  at  the  present  day  there  are  cer- 
tain regions,  such  as  those  subject  to  vol- 
canic disturbances,  whose  tendencies  are 
always  to  move  upwards,  like  the  rtiore 
aspiring  of  our  youths,  while  there  are 
others,  such  as  the  coral  regions,  which 
are  steadily  sinking,  like  those  less  fortu- 
nate youths  who  have  failed  in  the  voyage 
of  life.  So  it  was  in  the  olden  time.  The 
coal-beds  appear  to  have  accumulated  on 
the  latter  class  of  areas — areas  of  depres- 
sion— geographical  regions  in  which  the 
dearth  had  a  tendency  to  sink  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  Mud  and  silt  had 
collected  upon  such  areas  until  the  depos- 
its thus  formed  reached  the  surface-level 
of  the  water ;  and  then  came  what  appears 
to  have  been  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
the  coal-plants,  namely,  a  bed  of  peculiar 
grey  mud.  We  do  not  know  why  that 
mud  came  there,  or  whence  it  was  deriv- 
ed. That  it  was  very  diflferent  from  the 
ordinary  deposits,  the  sandstone  and 
shales,  which  accumulated  in  the  carbon- 
iferous ocean,  is  shown  by  the  physical 
properties  which  it  still  possesses,  and 
which  they  do  not  possess — properties 
which  fit  it  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
now  devoted,  of  being  manufactured  into 
fire-bricks,  whence  its  common  name  of 
fire-clay.  That  this  grey  mud  was  the  soil 
preferred  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIX.,  No.  5 


plants  constituting  the  carboniferous  for- 
ests is  as  obvious  as  that  the  oak  woods  of 
Herefordshire  and  the  sunny  south  will 
not  flourish  upon  the  cold  soils  of  the 
Lancashire  uplands.  Minute  spores,  rep- 
resenting the  seeds  of  the  plants  which  af- 
terwards became  coal,  were  floated  to  this 
mud  by  wind  and  water  ;  and  finding 
there  a  suitable  soil,  they  germinated, 
struck  root,  and  soon  converted  the 
swampy  area  into  a  magnificent  forest.  As 
the  trees  grew  they  shed  successive  show- 
ers of  their  microscopic  spores,  which  of- 
ten fell  in  such  vast  quantities  as  to  con- 
stitute an  important  contribution  to  the 
accumulating  vegetable  soil ;  but  along 
with  them  there  fell  other  and  more  bulky 
objects,  such  a§  might  be  expected  to  ac- 
cumulate under  a  semi-tropical  forest. 
The  dead  leaves,  broken  branches,  and 
prostrated  stems,  alike  contributed  a  share 
to  the  decaying  vegetable  mass.  In  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  present  day  such  ac- 
cumulations become  rapidly  decomposed, 
and  pass  away  in  gaseous  forms  ;  but  such 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in 
the  carboniferous  age — at  least,  not  in  the 
same  degree.  Even  in  Lancashire,  not- 
withstanding all  the  influences  tending  to 
diminish  the  bulk  of  the  vegetable  mass — 
such  as  atmospheric  decomposition — chem- 
ical changes  occurring  during  the  later 
processes  of  mineralization,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  superim})osed  rocks  prolonged 
throughout  all  subsequent  ages,  we  have 
coal-seams  six  and  seven  feet  in  thickness, 
whilst  tliey  occur  in  America,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  the  oolitic  coal-fields  on  the  James 
River,  with  the  surprising  thickness  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  feet.  Such  accu- 
mulations of  vegetable  soil  as  these  thick- 
nesses of  solid  coal  represent,  almost  exceed 
comprehension,  and  must  indicate  enor- 
mous periods  of  undisturbed  forest-life. 
But  at  length  a  change  came  over  the 
sylvan  scene;  the  land  sank — whether 
suddenly  or  slowly  we  have  no  means  of 
saying.  The  numbers  of  dead  fishes  found 
on  the  roofs  and  upper  portions  of  some 
coals  seem  to  indicate  a  sudden  rush  of 
pure  water  over  the  land,  followed  by  the 
quick  destruction  of  the  fishes,  poisoned 
by  the  bituminous  vegetable  mud  in  which 
they  found  themselves  entangled.  In 
other  cases  the  roof  of  clean  blue  shale,  de- 
void of  all  appearance  of  either  animal  or 
vegetable  remains,  resting  immediately 
upon  a  defined    surface  of  pure  coal,  is 
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suggestive  of  a  slower  submergence,  allow- 
ing lime  for  the  destruction  and  obliteration 
of  all  traces  of  growing  vegetation  upon 
its  surface.  The  extent  and  duration  of 
the  submerged  stage  has  varied,  as  also 
has,  in  all  probabiHty,  the  kind  of  water 
under  which  it  sank.  Whether  the  coal- 
measures  are  marine  or  fresh-water  deposits 
is  still  an  oj^cn  rpicstion,  the  answer  to 
which  dej)en(ls  partly  upon  the  nature  of 
certain  bivalve  shells  (Anthracosiaj)  found 
in  connection  with  many  of  the  coals.  It 
is  allowed  by  the  advocates  of  the  marine 
hypothesis,  that  the  ganoid  fishes  so  com- 
mon amonixst  the  carboniferous  beds  are 
as  likelv  to  be  fresh-water  animals  as  marine 
ones — the  only  living  ganoids  with  which 
we  are  ac(|uainted  being  fi")und  in  rivers 
and  not  in  the  sea  ;  but  the  weight  of  this 
argument  is  materially  reduced  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  ])alneozoicages  ^/// the  known 
fishes  were  either  ganoids  or  placoids  ; 
and  no  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that  the 
great  mass,  even  of  th.e  former,  must  have 
been  marine,  otiierwise  we  obtain  the 
reductio  ad  ahsurdiim  that  there  were  no 
fishes  in  many  of  the  ancient  seas.  But 
there  remains  a  yet  more  conclusive  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  marine  hyi)Othesis. 
Many  of  the  remains  of  fishes  for.nd  both  in 
the  lowermost  and  in  the  uppermost  coal- 
beds  are  those  of  j)lacoi(ls — ancient  sharks, 
often  of  large  sizj — and  of  many  species. 
These  fishes,  which  are  quite  as  abundant 
in  the  carboniferous  rocks  as  are  the 
ganoids,  were  certainly  marine  animals, 
and  indicate  in  an  irrefra'jrable  manner  the 
marine  submergence  of  some  at  least  of 
the  coal-seams.  But  the  ])robabilities  of 
the  case  suLf'^est  the  conclusion  that  the 
nature  of  the  water  would  varv  at  different 
localities.  We  frequendy  meet  with  long 
areas  of  sandstone  jjloughing  their  way 
through  ci)al-seams  which  continue  their 
uniform  course  right  and  left  of  these  in- 
terruptions. We  may  conclude,  with  great 
j)robability,  that  such  sudden  interruptions 
to  the  continuity  of  the  vegetable  soil  rep- 
resent ancient  creeks  or  estuaries  which 
ran  in  amongst  the  forests,  and  which, 
doubtless,  received  their  drainage  in  the 
shajie  of  brooks  and  rivers.  In  such  cases, 
submergence,  if  not  too  rapid,  would 
cause  the  vegetable  soil  to  be  overflowed 
by  fresh  water — at  least,  over  limited  areas 
— but,  in  other  instances,  the  numerous 
remains  of  sharks  imbedded  in  the  coal  tell 
of  the  unmistakable  proximity  of  the  sea. 


Tlie  ultimate  physical  effects  of  these 
two  agencies  would  be  the  same.  Suc- 
cessive layers  of  sand  and  mud  were  de- 
posited until  tjie  accumulations  once  more 
reached  the  surface,  and  the  indispensable 
fire-clay  again  made  its  appearance.  Then 
as  now,  nature  demanded  special  prepa- 
rations for  each  department  of  her  arbori- 
cultural  work. 

'*  Continuo  has  Icjjcs  ititernaquc  fiedera  ccrtis 
Imposuit  natura  locis." 

The  right  conditions  being  provided, 
wind  and  water  once  more  strewed  the 
new-born  soil  with  spores ;  a  fresh  spring- 
time dawned  ui)on  the  scene,  clothing  it 
with  verdure;  the  young  plants  became 
matured  trees;  spielers  and  terresirial 
shells  crawled  up  their  trunks;  dragon- 
fiies  played  amongst  their  branches,  and 
strange  reptiles — half-frogs,  half-newts — 
crawled  and  swam  in  the  neighboring 
swamps.  The  cjcle  of  events  was  once 
more  comi)leted,  but  only  to  share  the  fate 
of  that  which  had  preceded  it.  The 
changes  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  were 
repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  com- 
bined result  of  their  recurrence  through  a 
vast  epoch  was  the  accumulation  of  that 
l)ile  of  deposits  to  which  we  apply  the 
title  of  *'  Carboniferous,'*  a  pile  which 
varies  in  thickness  in  different  localities 
from  three  or  four  to  eight  or  ten  thousand 
feet. 

The  condition  in  which  the  plant-re- 
mains were  preserved  in  these  deposits 
varies  greatly.  In  most  instances  we 
find  the  leaves  and  young  branches  im- 
bedded in  the  coal  shales,  and  themselves' 
converted  into  the  blackest  coal.  In 
other  cases  we  find  huge  stems  that  have 
once  been  several  feet  in  diameter,  so 
flattened  Uiat  their  two  sides,  only  repre- 
sented by  thin  films  of  coal,  are  barely 
an  inch  apart.  In  other  cases  we  see 
these  stems  standing  erect  upon  the  coal, 
plunging  their  vast  roots  through  the  vege- 
table mass  into  the  underlying  fire-clay; 
but  a  nearer  examination  of  these  upright 
stems  reveals  only  a  very  thin  outer  cylin- 
der of  carbonaceous  matter,  filled,  not  with 
vegetable  structures,  but  with  a  mass  of 
inorganic  clay  or  sandstone.  A  common 
explanation  accounts  for  both  the  last- 
named  conditions.  Most  of  these  plants 
had  a  pith  surrounded  by  a  woody  axis, 
enclosed  in  its  turn  by  a  thick  bark.  All 
these  structures  were  composed  of  fragile 
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and  easily-decomposed  elements,  save  the 
outermost  part  of  the  bark.  This  latter 
consisted  of  a  thin,  but  very  tough,  barous 
layer,  which  resisted  decay  better  than  the 
other  tissue  of  the  stem.  In  the  prostrated 
fragments,  these  thin  cylinders  of  bark,  de- 
prived of  all  internal  support,  soon  became 
compressed  in 'the  way  described.  The 
vertical  stems  underwent  a  different  fate. 
Resisting  decay  longer  than  their  prostrat- 
ed neighbors,  their  bases  became  imbedded 
in  tlTe  accumulating  layers  of  sand  and 
mud  which  adhered  closely  to  their  rough 
exteriors.  They  thus  became  firmly  fixed 
in  a  cylindrical  mould,  and  retained  their 
rounded  form,  even  when  all  their  inner 
structures  rotted  away  and  were  floated 
out  by  the  invading  waters.  The  thin 
hollow  cylinder  of  fibrous  bark  now  be- 
came quickly  filled  with  such  inorganic,  or 
even  organic,  materials  as  those  waters 
carried  along  with  them.  Mud  and  sand, 
fragments  of  other  plants,  shells,  and 
even  the  bones  of  reptiles  have  been  found 
in  the  interior  of  these  upright  trees,  clear- 
ly testifying  to  the  correctness  of  the 
above  explanation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  found. 

Whilst  these  general  truths  have  now 
met  with  almost  universal  acceptance, 
there  are  some  secondary  points  noticed 
both  in  Professor  Huxley's  lecture,  and  in 
the  writings  of  other  observers,  which  re- 
quire further  notice.  In  that  lecture  my 
distinguished  friend  very  properly  laid 
stress  upon  the  occurrence  of  certain  mi- 
nute bodies,  of  which  traces  were  to  be 
found  in  most  coals,  and  which,  in  many 
examples  of  that  mineral,  existed  in  the 
greatest  abundance.  These  minute  bodies 
are  shaped  like  old  Roman  coins,  or  like 
very  small  lentil  seeds.  Closer  examina- 
tion showed  them  to  be  tiny  bags,  emptied 
of  their  contents  and  flattened  by  the  same 
pressure  which  had  compressed  the  larger 
tree-stems.  These  disks  were  first  figured 
both  in  their  vertical  and  horizontal  sec- 
tions by  Witham  of  Lartington,  in  1833,* 
but  he  was  altogether  at  sea  as  to  their 
real  nature.  They  were  subsequently  no- 
ticed by  Professor  Morris,  who  first  con- 
nected them  with  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants.     Dr.  Daw- 


•  The  internal  structure  of  the  fossil  vegeta- 
bles found  in  the  carboniferous  and  oolitic  depo- 
sits of  Great  Britain,  described  and  illustrated  by 
Henry  J.  M.  Witham  of  Lartington,  Tab.  11,  Figs. 
4  and  5. 


son  of  Montreal  and  Dr.  Balfour  of  Edin- 
burgh also  examined  these  objects,  and 
they  were  finally  brought  prominently  for- 
ward in  Professor  Huxley's  Bradford  Lec- 
ture. 

Two   questions  arise  here,  to   both  of 
which  I  am  compelled  to  give  a  different 
answer  to  those  given  by  Professor  Huxley. 
First,  what  are  these  bodies  ?  and  second, 
what  are  their  true  relations  to  the  mass  of 
the  coal  in   which    they  are   imbedded  ? 
Professor  Huxley,  following  his  predeces- 
sors, Morris,  Balfour,  and  I)awson,  desig- 
nates the  larger  of  these  objects  Sporangia, 
or  spore-cases,  and  the  very  much  smaller 
ones   associated    with   them,   spores,  and 
concludes  that  these  constituents  of  coal 
are  the  spore-cases  associated  with  myriads 
of  minute  spores  (the  latter  being  often 
found,  according  to  Huxley,  in  their  nor- 
mal position  in  the  interior  of  the  former) 
belonging  to  primaeval,  arborescent  club- 
mosses.     And  reference  is  farther  made  to 
a  genus  of  plants  (Flemingites)  established 
by    Mr.  Carruihers,  which  was  supposed 
by  that  observer  to  possess  similar  sporan- 
gia.    Much  as  I  hesitate  at  differing  from 
such  eminent  observers,  I  am  compelled 
to  do  so  in  the  present  instance.     How- 
ever careful  interpreters  of  nature  may  be, 
mistakes  are  for  a  time  inevitable.     They 
only  become  discreditable  when  adheretl 
to  in  the  face  of  demonstrative  evidence. 
We  are  like  men  navigating  the  channel  in 
foggy  weather ;  very  apt  both  to  go  the 
wrong  way,  and  to  come   into   collision 
with  our  fellow-navigators.     But  no  harm 
results  from  either  tendency,  provided,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  are  willing  to  put  up 
our  helm  in  time,  and  on  the  other,  hang 
over  our  ship's  sides  the  fenders  of  good 
nature  and  mutual  trustfulness. 

I  believe  that  these  objects  are  all 
spores,  and  that  no  spore-cases,  or  spo- 
rangia, as  they  are  technically  termed, 
occur  amongst  them.  If  I  take  a  ripe 
fruiting  stem  of  a  living  club- moss,  or  of  a 
horsetail,  and  shake  it  over  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, I  shake  out  of  it  a  quantity  of  fine 
dust,  which  is  a  mass  of  the  spores  of  the 
plant — but  the  spore-cases,  though  ruptur- 
ed to  liberate  their  contained  spores,  re- 
main behind,  attached  to  their  parent 
stems.  In  a  word,  the  spores  are  deciduous ^ 
but  the  Sporangia  are  not.  Hence  such 
wholesale  showers  of  sporangia  as  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  hypothesis  supposes  would 
be  an  unknown  phenomenon.     An  exam- 
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Macros porc<i  from  a  Triplosporites, 
flcaoribcd  by  M.  Brongnian  ...  ^ 

MacroN|)  )res     from     Lepidostrobus 

Ixvilcnsii  (Dinncy) j^ 

Micnx'xjres  of  Calamostachys  Bin- 
ncyana,  probably  a  Lycopodia- 
ce<>u.->    fruit 4^0 

Microspores  of  Calamites    .     .     .      .     cso  to  i^q 

Astcrtipliyllites    (Volkmannia    paw- 

soni;,  probably  I  .ycopodiaceous     .  ^^4 


illation  of  these  objects  further  sustains  my 
view  of  them.  Professor  Huxley  very 
correctly  concludes  that  they  fell  from  gi- 
j^antic;  club-mosses  ;  now  the  cones  of  these 
huge  Lycopods,  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar under  the  name  of  Lepidostrobi,  are  of 
large  size,  and  their  sjX)rangia  are  propor- 
tionately large.  We  fmd  these  Lepido- 
strobi  in  great  numbers,  and  two  ficts  al- 
most invariably  present  themselves  when  We  learn  from  the  above  figures  that 
we  do  so — First,  the  larjie  sj/orangia  are  the  objects  dwelt  upon  by  Professor  Hux- 
retained  in  their  ]jrr»])er  pf)sition  in  each  ley  and  previous  authors  find  their  paral- 
cone,  not  being  <leci<kious;  but  secondly,  lels,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  amongst 
they  are  almost  rJways  colLi]jse<l,  torn  and  the  macrospores  of  recent  and  fossil  Lyco- 
empty,  their  contained  spores  having  fallen  podiaceous  plants,  and  that  such  is  their 
to  the  ^'round,  and  it  is  these  fallen  spores  '  nature  1  have  no  doubt  whatever.  In  the 
which,  in  my  o[>inion,  constitute  the  objects  first  place,  the  vast  myraids  of  these  ob- 
to  wl.i(Ji  Professor  Huxley  has  again  di-  jects  which  occur  in  some  coals  show  that 
reeled  our  attention.  Their  size  and  they  must  have  been  deciduous  objects — 
sha[)e  alike  confirm  this  conclusion.  As  is  o!)jects  which,  when  ripe,  fell  from  their 
well  known,  many  of  the  recent  Lycopods  parent  tree  without  the  intervention  of  any 
have  two  clashes  of  these  spores — lari^e  other  force  than  that  derived  from  their 
ones  termed  "  macrospores,"  and  small  own  weight.  But  we  know  no  recent  Ly- 
ones  termed  *•  microspores."  Save  in  copods  in  which  the  Sporangia^  or  spore- 
some  ill-understood  exceptional  cases,  the  cases,  are  thus  deciduous.  These  sporan- 
former  objects,  directly  or  indirectly,  fulfil  gia  burst  and  liberate  their  contained 
the  functions  performed  by  the  pistil  of  a  spores,  whether  large  or  small,  but  the 
flowering  plant,  whilst  the  latter  do  the  si>oran gia  remain  adherent  to  the  fruit- axis, 
work  of  its  stamens.  The  following  table  They  shrivel  up  and  decay,  but  never  be- 
gives  the  approximate  diameters,  in  frac-  come  detached.  On  turning  to  the  ob- 
tional  parts  of  an  inch,  of  a  series  of  spores  jects  themselves,  we  find  structural  facts 
of  some  recent  cryptogamic  plants,  as  well  sustainmg  the  same  conclusion.  The  spo- 
as  such  of  the  fossil  ones  met  with  in  the  rangia  of  living  cryptogams  have  invaria- 
coal-measures  as  alone  appeared  likely  to  bly  a  very  strongly-marked  cellular  struc- 
have  contributed  similar  elements  to  the  ture,  and  we  find  this  structure  repeated  in 
formation  of  coal : —  the   sporangia   of  all    fossil    cryptogams, 

whether  Equisetaceous    or  Lycopodiace- 

Ri-cENT  Forms.  ous.     But  the  outer  walls  of  the  macro- 

Equisctum  arvensc «U  ^P^^^^  ^^^  homogeneous  and  structureless, 

Lycnpfxiium  SeKigo.  microspores  .    .    .    .    elfo  and  the  objects  found  in  the  coal  are  struc- 

ScKij^inciia  Sclaginoidcb,  microspores .    .    .    4,\o  turcless  also.     The  exterior  surfaces  of  the 

»'       iir  ,, 'I ..       "i-'^i^rospores  .    .    .     ^^  recent  macrospores  are  often  tuberculated 

,,          Wallicliii,  micnjsporcs  ....     |ito  ->j           •        1               i    *.        j         n»u                  ^ 

Isoetis  lacustris,  macrospores h  ^"^   variously    sculptured.      1  he  macro- 

microspores "   eio  spo^^s  from  the  Better-Bed  coal  of  Brad- 

I»ilularia  j^lobulifera,  macrospores      .    .    .     fS  ford,  specially  noticed  by  Professor  Hux- 

"             "         microspores.    .    .    .    4io  ley,  have  their  surfaces  tuberculated,  giving 

^  them   the   a])pearance  of  an   elastic  bag 

rossii.  Forms.  *•  u«.i  *.       *.    1  u         r 

tightly  contracted  upon  a  number  of  con- 

Macrospores  from  coal  when  flattened  tained  smaller  objects.     I  presume  it  is  this 

by  pressure.    Sporangia  of  aiiihors     ,^  to  ^  appearance  which  has  suggest^  the  idea 

Macrosoores  uncompressed  from  a  that  the  microspores    of  the  Better-Bed 

fire-clay  underlymg  a  coal  scam     .      ^   to  A  1  p^ntninpH   qnorp*;       But  these    tuher- 

Macrospores  from  a  Lepidodendroid  ^|^^'  COntamea  spores.      UUl  incse    tUDCT- 

cone  from  IJurntisland    ....     },,  to  A  ^'^^  .^^^  wholly  superficial  and  not  mtemal. 

Microspores  from  the  same —  Again  Dr.  Huxley  has  called  attention  to 

Single  spores     . ,^0  three  elevated  lines  which  radiate  from  a 

l^^^^  Z::  °l  'Z.  (Trinu,:       •*»  <=-tral  pomt  on  one  side  of  each  of  th«e 

sporites).  dcsciibcd   by  the   late  objects.     1  hese  ndges  he  regards  as  "  the 

Robert  Brown 4^0  expressions  of  three  clefts  which  penetrate 
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one  wall  of  the  bag."  Similar  marks  are 
present  in  most  cryptogamic  spores,  whe- 
ther large  or  small,  and  do  not  represent 
clefts,  but  the  boundary  lines  of  the  flat 
surfaces  of  an  obtuse  three-sided  pyramid. 
These  spores  almost  always  develop  in 
clusters  of  three,  or  more  generally  four,  in 
the  interior  of  a  mother-cell.  Consequent- 
ly each  spore,  when  detached  from  those 
which  combined  with  it  to  form  a  round- 
ed cluster,  resembles  an  obtuse  pyramid, 
with  three  flat  sides  and  a  convex  base. 
The  flat  sides  are  the  results  of  the  mutual 
compression  of  the  spores  constituting  each 
cognate  cluster;  and  the  radiating  lines, 
which  look  like  clefts — especially  when  the 
spores  are  flattened  by  pressure — are  but 
the  ridges  bounding  those  faces.  The 
angle  at  which  those  ridges  converge  was 
directed  toward  the  centre  of  each  perfect 
►  cluster,  and  was  the  only  point  at  which 
all  its  four  spores  came  into  mutual  con- 
tact. This  arrangement  will  be  really  un- 
derstood if  we  divide  a  round  apple  or  tur- 
nip into  four  equal  three-sided  pyramids, 
by  first  cutting  out  one  such  wedge  with  its 
apex  directed  to  the  centre  of  tiie  sphere, 
and  then  dividing  the  remainder  into  three 
equal  parts,  intersecting  it  along  the 
grooves  corresponding  with  the  angles  of 
the  detached  pyramid ;  all  the  four  portions 
will  fit  together  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  do  the  four  spores  in  the  interior  of  the 
mother-cell,  of  which  they  once  constitut- 
ed the  protoplasm. 

The  second  question  asked, — viz.,  What 
are  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
spores  and  the  coal  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded ? — is  as  scientifically  important  as 
the  preceding.  On  examining  a  thin  sec- 
tion made  vertically  through  a  favorable 
piece  of  coal,  we  see  in  it  numerous  ex- 
amples of  these  little  compressed  macro- 
spores,  of  a  reddish  color  and  translucent 
aspect,,  imbedded  in  layers  of  a  more 
opaque  and  black  substance.  In  the  latter 
we  further  see  innumerable  points  of  very 
minute  size,  which  also  exhibit  a  similar 
translucency,  and  which  are  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  remains  of  microspores.  But  as- 
sociated with  these  is  a  third  element.  On 
taking  an  ordinary  piece  of  coal  into  the 
hand,  it  will  generally  exhibit  at  least  two 
bright  shining  surfaces,  which  can  be 
touched  without  much  defilement.  These 
smooth  sides  will  further  be  observed  to  be 
marked  by  numerous  parallel  lines.  A  blow 
with  a  hammer  applied  to  one  of  these  sides 


will  readily  cause  the  coal  to  break  in  the 
plane  of  one  or  more  of  the  parallel  lines ; 
and  the  surfaces  thus  exposed  will  gene- 
rally be  seen  to  be  composed  of  "  mineral 
charcoal ;"  that  is,  of  small  fragments  of 
vegetable  tissues  more  or  less  disorganized, 
but  the  organized  nature  of  which  can 
readily  be  seen  with  the  help  of  an  average 
pocket  lens.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
this  is  the  part  of  the  coal  which  "  grimes" 
the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  it.  We 
thus  have  in  coal  three  distinct  elements : 
mineral  charcoal,  spores  of  various  .sizes, 
and  black  coaly  matter.  Professor  Hux- 
ley and  myself  are  agreed  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  charcoal ;  but  we  dif- 
fer as  to  the  origin  of  the  other,  or  third 
portion  of  the  coal.  He  believes  it  to  be 
the  result  of  a  carbonization  of  the  spores; 
thus  assigning  to  these  minute  objects  the 
principal  part  in  the  production  of  coal. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  coally  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  resulted  from  the  dis- 
organization of  the  mineral  charcoal.  We 
have  already  seen  that  not  only  did  dead 
leaves  and  branches  accumulate  on  and  in 
the  vegetable  soil,  but  that  all  the  portions 
of  giant  stems,  except  the  outermost  layer 
of  the  bark,  exhibited  a 'strong  tendency  to 
decay.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  rot- 
ting of  some  dead  tree,  knows  how  its 
woody  portion  tends  to  separate  into  small 
square  or  cubic  fragments ;  and  it  is  simi- 
lar fragments  of  ancient  carboniferous  vege- 
tation that  constitute  the  mineral  charcoal. 
Hence  we  shall  expect  d  prwri  that  a  gen- 
eral accumulation  of  half-decayed  vegeta- 
tion would  enter  into  the  composition  of  all 
coals.  Judging  from  what  takes  place 
around  us,  we  might  anticipate  that  the 
mixed  vegetable  mass  would  gradually  be 
converted  into  a  kind  of  humus,  and  that 
further  chemical  changes  would  finally  con- 
vert this  into  the  black  part  of  the  coal. 
The  spores  of  cryptogamic  plants  being  in- 
vested, like  the  seeds  of  flowering  plAnts, 
with  an  outer  covering  intended  to  resist 
decay,  would  tend  to  remain  undecom- 
posed,  though  the  germination  of  their  con- 
tained protoplasm  would  often  leave  them 
torn  and  fragmentary. 

Two  methods  of  enquiry  suggested 
themselves  as  necessary  to  test  the  two 
opinions.  One  was  to  see  if  those  qualities 
which  distinguished  a  good  coal  were  as- 
sociated with  an  abundance  of  spores;  the 
other  was  to  see  how  far  coaly  matter 
could  be  detected  in  its  transitional  state 
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from  the  condition  of  spores  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  mineral  charcoal  on  the  other. 

I  soon  found,  afier  making  an  extensive 
investigation  of  nearly  all  the  coals  occur- 
ring in  the  celebrated  Worsley  collieries 
helonijing  to  the  ICarl  ol  Ellesmere,  that 
abundance  of  spores  and  the  best  quality  of 
coal  were  not  convertible  terms.  Some  of 
the  rich  cannels  had  very  few  spores  in 
them,  though  such  ris  did  exist  were  suf- 
ficiently conspicuous,  wliilst  in  the  other 
coals  (ofwhich  ihnt  from  tlie  Dins  mine  was 
a  notable  instance)  the  coal  was  almost 
worthless,  though  the  specimens  examined 
contiiined  an  abundance  of  spores.  But  in 
addition  to  tliis,  1  |K)ssess  fragments  of  fire- 
clay crowded  with  macrospores,  but  exhi- 
biting none  of  the  properties  of  coal.  Frag- 
ments of  ironstone,  etjually  full  of  spores, 
iL'll  tlie  same  tale.  Thus  we  ai)pear  to 
have  g(.)0(l  coal  with  few  spores,  and 
masses  of  spores  which  are  not  coal. 

On  making  a  series  of  ])reparalions  of 
coal,  to  test,  if  possible,  the  nature  c;f  the 
bodies  tVom  which  the  black  coaly  matter 
is  derived,  I  soon  found  evidence  of  the 
conversion  into  it  of  the  mineral  charcoal. 
Jn  no  coal  did  I  find  this  evidence  more 
unmistnkable  than  in  fragments  of  the 
Better-Bed  coal  of  Bradford,  which  is  of 
all  others  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number,  size,  and  beautiful  {^reservation  of 
the  macrospores  with  which  it  abounds. 
Specimens  of  this  coal,  which  a  low  mag- 
nifying power  showed  to  be  masses  of 
mineral  charcoal,  were  seen,  when  ground 
very  thin  and  examined  under  a  higher 
j)ovver,  to  be  reduced  to  exactly  the  same 
mineral  condition  as  the  black  coal,  the 
origin  of  which  is  suh  jiidke.  Therefore, 
whilst  Professor  Uuxlev  considers  that — 
"  Coal  is  composed  of  two  constituents ; 
firstly,  mineral  ciiarcoal,  and,  secondly, 
coal  proper" — including  in  the  latter 
term  the  products  of  altered  spores — I 
should  say  that  coal  is  composed  of  two 
constituents:  mineral  charcoal  in  various 
degrees  of  disorganization,  and  spores. 
It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  bearing  on 
the  above  question,  that  the  oolitic  coal 
of  C'loughton,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  though  a  bituminous  coal, 
contains  no  trace  whatever  of  spores, 
and  no  wonder,  because  the  oolitic  strata 
in  its  vicinity  contain  none  of  the  plants 
from  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  such 
spores  must  have  been  derived. 

Witliin  the  last  few  years  our  knowledge 


of  the  plants  constituting  the  forests  and 
undergrowths  of  the  carboniferous  period, 
has  undergone  an  important  increase. 
The  study  of  their  external  forms  was^  for 
long  far  in  advance  of  that  of  their  internal 
organization.  The  latter  branch  of  en- 
quiry originated  with  Witham  of  Larting- 
ton,  but  for  some  years  after  his  death  it 
made  little  progress.  A  fragment  of  a 
Lepidodcndron,  obtained  by  the  Rev. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  and  a  yet  smaller  one 
of  a  Favularia,  described  by  M.  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  of  Paris,  with  the  addition  of 
some  pieces  of  stems  supposed  to  belong 
to  plants  allied  to  the  firs  and  pines,  long 
constituted  our  only  guides  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  we  are  now  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest in  tliis  field.  Carboniferous  beds  at 
Autun,  in  France,  and  similar  ones  dis- 
covered at  OUlham,  near  Manchester  (by 
Mr.  Binney),  at  Halifax,  at  the  Isle  oft 
Arran,  and  at  Burntisland,  in  Fifeshire, 
have  sup|)licd  us  with  rich  materials  for 
studying  the  vegetable  sources  of  our  coal- 
fields. 

Such  studies  resolve  themselves  into  the 
two  nrroups  already  indicated,  viz.,  those  of 
external  form  and  those  of  internal  organi- 
zation. Unfortunately,  these  two  enquiries 
do  not  always  run  parallel  to  each  other. 
We  have  all  seen  the  close  of  some  great 
gathering,  where  the  departing  guests  were 
hunting  for  their  coats.  There  were  hu- 
man bodies  and  outward  vestments  which 
undoubtedly  fitted  one  another;  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  bring  together  the  coat 
and  its  owner.  So  it  is  with  these  plants ; 
we  have  got  many  inner  bodies ;  and  we 
are  certain  that  they  belong  to  some  of 
the  outward  vestments  that  are  strewed  in 
such  rich  confusion  throughout  our  coal 
shales.  In  many  cases  we  have  succeeded 
in  uniting  those  that  belong  to  each  other. 
In  others,  coats  remain  without  bodies, 
and  bodies  without  coats. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  names  that  come  before  us  in 
connection  with  this  work,  but  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned,  those  of  Got- 
ta, Corda,  Kttinghaussen,  Geinitz,  Gerraar, 
Binney,  and  Carruthers,  stand  prominent 
as  leaders  in  the  career  of  Phy  tological  dis- 
covery. 

The  great  truth  demonstrated  by  these 
investigators  was  more  or  less  indicated 
through  inferential  arguments;  especially 
by  Brongniart,  who,  from  the  study  of 
outward  forms,  concluded  that  the  plants 
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of  the  coal-measures  were  referable  to 
three  or  four  great  groups  of  cryptogamic 
plants,  and  to'  one  of  conifera,  or  pines. 
Thus  of  the  former  we  have  representa- 
tives of  the  Equiseta,  or  horsetails  ;  of  the 
Lycopods,  or  club-mosses,  and  of  the  ferns, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  plants,  whose 
relationships  are  yet  as  doubtful  as  those 
of  a  notorious  individual  now  occupy- 
ing a  conspicuous  position  in  our  law 
courts. 

The  P^quiseta,  or  horsetails,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Calamites,  which,  more  than 
any  other  class  of  fossil  plants,  have  been 
literally  misrepresented  in  the  strangest 
manner.  We  found  certain  transversely- 
jointed  and  longitudinally-grooved  fossils, 
often  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  coal, 
and  from  their  reed-like  aspect  Schlotheim 
called  them  Calamitfs.  Then  some  speci- 
mens were  found  in  which  this  jointed  axis 
was  invested  by  a  woody  or  vascular  cy- 
linder. These  were  separated  from  the 
rest  by  Brongniart  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  Calamodendra,  and  believed  by 
them  to  constitute  a  distinct  group,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  pines  or  conifers. 
I  think  I  am  not  presuming  when  I  affirm 
that  these  points  are  now  conclusively 
settled.  The  Calainite  was  a  plant  which, 
like  the  recent  Equisetum,  had  originally 
a  cellular  pith  separated  from  a  cellular 
l)ark  by  a  ring  of  small  canals;  at  the 
outer  margin  of  each  canal  there  appeared 
a  small  cluster  of  vessels ;  the  circle  of 
canals  and  vessels  representing  a  woody 
zone,  separating  the  pith  from  the  bark. 
In  this  state  the  plant  is  a  true  Calamite, 
and  believed  by  Brongniart  to  be  Equise- 
taceous.  But  as  the  plant  grew,  changes 
were  wrought  in  its  interior  organization. 
Season  after  season  saw  additional  vessels 
added  to  the  exterior  of  the  small  clusters 
already  attached  to  each  canal,  constituting 
collectively  as  many  woods  as  there  were 
canals.  As  further  additions  were  made 
in  the  same  centrifugal  direction,  the 
wedges  increased  in  width  as  well  as  in 
depth ;  vertical  layers  of  cells,  or  medul- 
lary rays,  were  now  introduced  into  the 
wedges,  separating  the  vessels  of  each 
wedge  into  a  number  of  similar  thin  verti- 
cal series,  until  at  length,  in  some  instances, 
this  vascular  cylinder  attained  to  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  two  inches. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  changes  others 
wAe  going  on.  The  cellular  pith  became 
hollow,  and  was  reduced  at  a  very  early 


stage  to  a  very  thin  layer  lining  the  cen- 
tral cavity.  Hence,  when  mud  and  sand 
found  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
pith-cavities,  the  little  remaining  pith  did 
not  prevent  these  inorganic  elements  from 
moulding  themselves  upon  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  woody  wedges,  and  thus  becom- 
ing longitudinally  grooved  ;  whilst,  as  the 
pith  retained  more  or  less  of  its  primary 
thidcness  at  each  joint  or  node,  it  occa- 
sioned a  transverse  construction  of  the 
cast  at  this  point.  We  thus  see  that  the 
Calamites  with  which  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted, are  mere  casts  of  the  interior  of 
the  living  plant,  and  the  coaly  film  with 
which  such  casts  are  often  invested  is  but 
a  threadbare  remnant  of  the  wood  and 
bark  which  once  constituted  the  true  plant. 
But  the  bark  also  grew.  I  have  a  large 
specimen  before  me  in  which  there  is  a 
thin  cellular  inner  bark — what  botanists 
call  parenchyma — and  an  outer  one  nearly 
two  inches  thick,  composed  of  narrow,  ob- 
long cells,  almost  indistinguishable  from 
those  constituting  the  bark  of  the  Lepido- 
dedron  noticed  below.  In  this  specimen 
we  have  a  plant  with  a  pith  and  pith- 
cavity  an  inch  in  diameter.  Two  inches 
of  a  wood  cylinder,  and  two  more  of  a 
bark  cylinder  on  each  side,  give  us  a 
total  diameter  of  seven  inches  at  least. 
But  another  pith-cast  before  me  has  a  dia- 
meter of  three  inches.  A  Calamites  gigas 
figured  by  Brongniart,  had  a  pith-cast  six 
inches  in  diameter ;  but  most  marvellous 
of  all  is  a  specimen  which  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Boyd-Dawkins,  informs  me  he  saw 
recently  in  the  museum  at  Lyons,  in  which 
this  cast  was  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  diameter !  If  the  wood  and  bark  of 
these  plants  were  proportionately  thick, 
these  specimens  must  have  belonged  to 
noble  forest  trees  throwing  the  dwarf 
horsetails  of  our  ditches  and  marshes  into 
utter  insignificance.  Thiy  supported 
numerous  whorls  of  delicate  branches, 
which  in  turn  were  clothed  with  whorls 
of  small  leaves,  though  many  of  the  branch- 
es and  leaves  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Calamites  belong  to  another  and 
distinct  group — that  of  the  AsterophyUites, 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  supposed 
fruits  of  Calamites.  What  I  believe  to  be 
the  true  calamitean  fruit  is  an  altogether 
different  structure  to  that  commonly  refer- 
red to  these  plants.  It  was  a  small  spike 
so  densely  packed  with  spores  and  sporan- 
gia as  to  constitute  a  solid    mass — very 
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different  from  the  lax  structures  terminating 
the  stems  of  living  horsetails. 

If  we  had  been  privileged  to  gaze  from 
some  eminence  upon  a  c:nrl)()niferous  for- 
est, the  plant  which  would  chiefly  have  ar- 
rested our  sight  would  have  been  the  Ly- 
copods,  or  ancient  club- mosses.  Visit  the 
grassy  moorlands  of  our  more  elevated 
hills,  and  you  find  living  club-mosses  creep- 
ing upon  the  ground  ;  enter  a  New  4iea- 
land  forest,  and  you  discover  them  rising 
two  or  three  feet  into  the  air,  but  beyond 
this  they  never  aspire  at  tlie  present  day  ; 
cut  across  one  of  their  slender  stems,  which 
sadly  lack  some  buttress  to  sustain  them 
in  an  upright  position,  and  you  find  in  the 
centre  of  each  either  a  single  bundle  or  a 
cluster  of  bundles  of  vessels,  scarcely  so 
thick  as  an  ordinary  knitting-needle.  This 
is  their  vascular  axis — the  only  one  that 
they  possess  ;  whilst  the  thickest  of  their 
stems,  wood  and  bark  to,<;ethcr,  rarely  ex- 
ceeds the  diameter  of  a  tliick  knitting-nee- 
dle. How  different  their  ancient  represen- 
tatives !  We  see  in  imaiiination  a  stem 
rising  like 

*"  'I'hc  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,'' 

its  base  measuring  ten  or  twelve  feet  round, 
its  stem  tapering  upward  and  ending  in 
a  vast  cluster  of  ever-dividing  branches 
densely  clothed  with  slender  or  closely- 
fitting  leaflets  ;  whilst  from  the  ends  of  lon- 
ger or  shorter  twigs  there  hang  innumerable 
cones  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
Huge  roots  spread  tor  many  yards  away 
from  the  central  stem — the  Britisii  oak  it- 
self not  being  more  firmly  planted  in  its  na- 
tive soil  than  were  tliesc  ancient  Lycoi)ods 
in  theirs.  The  bark  coverini^  their  stems 
was  sometimes  impressed  with  the  dia- 
mond-shaped scars  of  the  l.ei)idodendron 
and  the  lozenges  of  the  Favularia,  at  others 
sculptured  with  the  vertical  ridges  and  fur- 
rows of  the  Sigillarii,  which,  in  this  part 
of  the  world  at  least,  was  but  a  modified 
Lycopod. 

It  is  easv  to  understand  that  the  deli- 
cate  organization  of  the  living  Lycopods 
was  wholly  unfitted  to  sustain  trees  which 
towered  a  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  A 
structure  suited  to  their  wants,  and  differ- 
ing widely  from  that  of  living  plants,  was 
given  them — though  it  is  not  ditficult  to 
trace  relations  between  the  i)rimaival  and 
modern  types  of  structure.  In  the  young- 
est twig  of  a  Lepidodendron  there  was  a 
small  central  bundle  composed  of  a  mix- 


ture of  vessels  and  cells.  As  the  twig  grew, 
the  vessels  formed  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct cylinder,  to  the  centre  of  which  all 
the  cells  retreated  to  form  a  pith  ;  whilst, 
external  to  the  vascular  ring,  we  can  gen- 
erally observe  a  bark  consisting  of  three 
layers,  all  the  elements  of  which  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  form  in  or  one  other  of  living 
Lycopods.     Further  growth  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  enlargement  of  the  vascular 
cylinder,  by  a  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of   its  component  vessels,   from 
which   proceed  outward  all  the  vascular 
bundles  going  off  to  the  leaves.     Of  the 
structure  of  the  roots  at  this  stage  we  have 
no  knowledge.     But  a  new  and  more  ex- 
ternal growth  now  begins  to  form,  whilst 
the  old  processes  continue   their   action. 
Tlie  innermost  layer  of  the  bark  becomes 
instrumental  in  developing  layer  after  layer 
of  vessels  arranged  in  lines  radiating  out- 
ward from  the  existing  vascular  cylinder 
toward  the  bark.     These  layers  obviously 
correspond   with  the  woody  zone  of  the 
(;)alamites,  and  have  no  existence  in  living 
Lycopods.     With  the  formation  of  this  ex- 
ogenous growth  commenced  the  develop- 
ment of  those  ])ermanent  roots  with  which 
we  have  so  long  been  familiar  under  the 
name  of  Stigmariac.     The  inner  cylinda*, 
which    communicated   directly   with   the 
leaves,  did  not  extend   into  these    roots, 
though  the  pith  within  it  did  do  so.   Hence 
the  exogenous  layers  were  the  only  vascu- 
lar channels  through  which  the  vessels  of 
the  rootlets  could  communicate  with   the 
subaerial  stem.     Thus  the   sap  absorbed 
by  the  rootlets  must  have  ascendeii  by  the 
exogenous  layers  and  then  passed  laterally 
into  the  vessels  of  the  inner  vascular  cyl- 
inder, so  as  to  reach  the  leaves.     'I'his  exo- 
genous axis  became,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  large  size,  though  less  so  proportionately 
to  the  diameter  of  the  entire  stem,  than  in 
some  other  plants,  in  consequence  of  the 
great   thickness  of  the   outer  bark.     We 
thus  have  combined  in  one   structure  all 
the  three  apparendy  distinct  types  of  or- 
ganization hitherto  known  under  the  tech- 
nical names  of  Lepidodendron,  Diploxy- 
lon,  and  Stigmaria.     Dr.  Dawson  has  de- 
scribed a  type  of  structure  in  some  Cana- 
dian stems  which  difters  from  what  I  have 
describerl,  but  since  1  have  found  nothing 
exactly  like  it  in  any  of  our  European  fos- 
sils, I  can  merely  allude  to  it  in  this  brief 
manner.  • 

Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  fruits  of 
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the  Lycopodiaceous  fossils,  because  it  is 
from  them  that  have  been  derived  the  nu- 
merous spores  which  enter  into  tlie  com- 
position of  coal.  As  in  the  living  Lyco- 
pods,  some  species  have  borne  cones  con- 
taining two  classes  of  spores,  large  and 
small,  having,  as  already  observed,  differ- 
ent reproductive  functions  :  others  appear 
to  have  but  one  class — that  of  small  ones, 
or  microspores.  On  this  point  we  yet  re- 
quire more  light  than  we  at  present  pos- 
sess, notwithstanding  what  has  been  done 
in  the  investigation  of  Lepidostrobi  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  Mr.  Binney,  and  Mr.  Carruthers. 
The  English  cones  in  which  large  spores  or 
microspores  have  been  discovered  are  very 
few  in  number.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
understand  whence  the  numbers  of  these 
objects  contained  in  some  of  the  more  bi- 
tuminous coals  have  been  derived.  At  the 
same  time,  an  observer  who  shakes  a  ripe 
fruit  of  a  single  horsetail  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  will  learn  how  marvelous  an  amount 
of  reproductive  spores  can  be  liberated 
from  one  small  organism.  Further  research 
will  most  probably  show  that  most  of  the 
common  fossil  cones  wluch  we  call  Lepi- 
dostrobi contained  both  classes  of  spores. 
Closely  allied  to  the  Lycopods  are  the 
interesting  leaved  plants  known  as  Aste- 
rophyllites  and  Sphenoj)hylla,  whose  little 
leaflets  are  strung  upon  a  slender  twig  in 
successive  whorls.  These  plants  have  had 
much  ditficultv  in  fmdini'a  final,  comforta- 
ble  restingi])lace.  Some  of  them  have 
been  believed  to  be  aquatic  plants.  Some 
writers  have  regarded  the  whole  as  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  Calaniites.  Both 
these  opinions  are  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
stems  of  these  plants  had  an  internal  or- 
ganization very  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  stems.  The  youngest  tvvii^  consists 
of  a  cellular  mass  with  a  curious  triangular 
bundle  of  vessels  running  alon-'  its  centre. 
Around  this,  successive  layers  of  large 
vessels  were  added  externally,  until  a  trian- 
gular bundle  was  converted  into  a  cylin- 
drical rod.  The  exogenous  growth  then 
began  anew  ;  a  ring  of  small  vessels  was 
now  added,  serving  as  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture for  numerous  successively  added 
layers,  until  the  twig  became  a  tree.  The 
fruit  of  these  plants  also  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  o{  all  other  carboniferous  plants. 
But  the  affinities  of  both  fruits  and  stems 
are  with  the  Lycopods  rather  than  with 
any  other  oi  ih^  carboniferous  types. 
Amongst  the  earliest  carboniferous  plants 


to  attract  attention  were  the  ferns — as  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  abundant  products 
of  the  carboniferous  shales.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  number  of  tree-ferns  found  in 
continental  deposits,  we  have  hitherto  been^ 
unable  to  ascertain  the  inner  organization 
of  one  of  the  many  genera  and  species 
with  the  outer  forms  of  which  we  are  fami- 
liar. We  are  now  in  a  better  position. 
Numerous  undoubted  fern-structures  have 
already  been  brought  to  light,  both  in  Bri- 
tish deposits  and  in  the  French  ones  of  Au- 
tun,  where  Professor  Renault  is  working  so 
satisfactorily.  But  what  is  yet  more  im- 
portant, in  one  or  two  instances  we  can 
go  yet  further.  Many  of  these  newly-dis- 
covered organisms  are  petioles,  or  leaf- 
stalks, which  usually  have  a  very  different 
structure  from  that  of  their  parent  stems. 
One  of  these  leaf-stalks  (Zygopteris)  my 
friend  Professor  Renault  has  fortunately 
identified  with  its  stem,  though  not  with 
its  leaves.  Another,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  Edraxylon,  I  have  now  connect- 
ed with  the  leaves  of  a  Pecopteris,  and  with 
one  of  those  curious  modifications  of  the 
genus  in  which  the  leafstalks  are  covered 
over  with  small  warty  projections,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  tree-ferns  of  the 
present  day.  Numerous  other  structures 
are  known  but  not  yet  identified  with  their 
outward  forms. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  of  the  carbo- 
niferous ferns  have  the  spore-cases  with 
which  every  fern -collector  is  familiar  at- 
tached to  their  fronds,  and  the  fact  is  the 
more  inexplicable  since  in  the  little  oolitic 
deposits  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  so  large  a 
number  of  the  specimens  found  have  these 
masses  of  spores  in  their  natural  positions. 
I  suspect  that  the  carboniferous  ferns  must 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
before  they  became  finally  imbedded  in 
mud  and  sand.  We  have  found  a  few 
isolated  spore-cases  of  these  plants  in  the 
Lancashire  beds ;  but  if  spore-cases  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  coal,  we  should 
have  expected  that  fern  sporangia — which 
are  so  easily  identified,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  form — would  have  been 
very  abundant,  and  this  is  not  the  case. 
1  have  obtained  one  fern  pedole  from 
Lancashire  which  teaches  an  important 
lesson,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  refer.  It 
is  as  yet  without  a  name.  I  have  also 
obtained  evidence  indicating  that  a  remar- 
kable plant  from  Burntisland,  which  I  have 
described  under  the  name  of  Heterangiuni 
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Macrospores  from  a  Triplosporites, 
described  by  M.  Brongniari .     .     , 

Macrospores  from  Lepidostrobus 
Ixvidensis  (IJinncy) 

Microspores  of  Calamostachys  Bin- 
ney.ma,  probably  a  Lycopodia- 
ceous   fruit 

Microspores  of  Calamitcs    .... 

Aslcrophyllites  (Volkmannia  Paw- 
soni),  probably  Lycopodiaceous     . 


I 
to 


4iiO 
I 

too 


I 
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ination  of  these  objects  further  sustains  my 
view  of  them.  Professor  Huxley  very 
correctly  concludes  that  they  fell  from  gi- 
gantic club-mosses ;  now  the  cones  of  these 
huge  Lycopods,  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar under  the  name  of  Lepidostrobi,  are  of 
large  size,  and  their  sporangia  are  propor- 
tionately large.  We  find  these  Lepido- 
strobi in  great  numbers,  and  two  facts  al- 
most invariably  present  themselves  when  We  learn  from  the  above  figures  that 
we  do  so^First,  the  large  sporangia  are  ilie  objects  dwelt  upon  by  Professor  Hux- 
retained  in  their  proper  position  in  each  ley  and  previous  authors  find  their  paral- 
cone,  not  being  deciduous ;  but  secondly,  lels,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  amongst 
they  are  almost  always  collapsed,  torn  and  the  macrospores  of  recent  and  fossil  Lyco- 
empty,  their  contained  spores  having  fallen  podiaceous  plants,  and  that  such  is  their 
to  the  ground,  and  it  is  these  fallen  spores  *  nature  1  have  no  doubt  whatever.  In  the 
which,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  the  objects  first  place,  the  vast  myraids  of  these  ob- 
to  which  Professor  Huxley  has  again  di-  jects  which  occur  in  some  coals  show  that 
reeled  our  attention.  Their  size  and  they  must  have  been  deciduous  objects — 
shape  alike  confirm  this  conclusion.  As  is  objects  which,  when  ripe,  fell  from  their 
well  known,  many  of  the  recent  Lycopoils  parent  tree  without  the  intervention  of  any 
have  two  classes  of  these  spores — large  other  force  than  that  derived  from  their 
ones  termed  "  macrospores,"  and  small  own  weight.  But  we  know  no  recent  Ly- 
ones  termed  *•  microspores."  Save  in  copods  in  which  the  Sporanfrta^  ox  spore- 
some  ill-understood  exceptional  cases,  the  cases,  are  thus  deciduous.  These  sporan- 
former  objects,  directly  or  indirectly,  fulfil  gia  burst  and  liberate  their  contained 
the  functions  performed  by  the  pistil  of  a  spores,  whether  large  or  small,  but  the 
flowering  plant,  whilst  the  latter  do  the  sporangia  remain  adherent  to  the  fruit  axis, 
work  of  its  stamens.  The  following  table  They  shrivel  up  and  decay,  but  never  be- 
gives  the  a[^proximate  diameters,  in  frac-  come  detached.  On  turning  to  the  ob- 
tional  parts  of  an  inch,  of  a  series  of  spores  jects  themselves,  we  find  structural  facts 
of  some  recent  cryptogamic  plants,  as  well  sustainmg  the  same  conclusion.  The  spo- 
as  such  of  the  fossil  ones  met  with  in  the  rangia  of  living  cryptogams  have  iuvaria- 
coal-measures  as  alone  appeared  likely  to  bly  a  very  strongly-marked  cellular  stnic- 
have  contributed  similar  elements  to  the  ture,  and  we  find  this  structure  repeated  in 
formation  of  coal : —  the   sporangia   of  all    fossil    cryptogams, 

whether  Equisetaceous    or  Lycopodiace- 

Kecf.nt  Forms.  ous.     But  the  outer  walls  of  tlie  macro- 

Equisetum  arvense «l^o  ^P^^^^  ^"^^  homogeneous  and  structureless. 

LyoptHlium  Selngo,  microspores  .    .    .    .    cjio  and  the  objects  found  in  the  coal  are  struc- 

SeKit;inclla  Selaginoidcs,  microspores .    .    .    4^  tureless  also.     The  exterior  surfaces  of  the 

»♦       ,„„.*i..       macrospores.    .    .     a^  recent  macrospores  are  oftcn  tuberculatcd 

,,         Wallichii,  micro.-^pores  .     .     .     .     »An  j                   1              1    ^        j         rr.i 

Tsoetes  lacusiris,  inacrosporJs ^.  and   variously    sculptured.      The   macro- 

„          ,,       microspores '   eio  Spores  from  the  Better-Bed  coal  of  Brad- 

!»ilularia  globulifcra,  macrospores      ...     A  ford,  specially  noticed  by  Professor  Hux- 

»»             '»         microspores  .    .    .    .    4io  ley,  have  their  surflices  tuberculated,  giving 

_          ^  them   the   appearance   of  an   elastic  bag 

Fossil  Forms,  ..■  u.i           1.      .    1                         1           r      -. 

tightly  contracted  upon  a  number  of  con- 

Macrosporcs  from  coal  when  flattened  taincd  smaller  objects.     I  presume  it  is  this 

by  pressure.    Sporangia  i)faiuhors     \  to  ^  appearance  which  has  suggestcfd  the  idea 

Macrosnoies  uncompressed  from  a  that  the  microspores    of  the   Better- Bed 

ML™trJ?^!r:-Le,?l?:^^^^^^^^     ''  '"  ^  coal  contained  spores.    Bat  these   tuber- 

cone  from  liurnti?>l.ind    ....     ,\,  to  4^  ^^^^  .^^^  wholly  superficial  and  not  mtemaL 

Microspores  from  the  same —  Again  Dr.  Huxley  has  called  attention  to 

Single  spores     . ,^^0  three  elevated  lines  which  radmte  from  a 

M^'r;;;f  tZ  a  'Z.  ijr^       •*"  «ntral  poim  on  one  side  of  each  of  th«e 

spoiiies),  desciibed   by  the  Talc  objects.     1  hese  rid ges  he  regards  as  **  the 

Robert  iJrown ^ia  expressions  of  three  clefts  which  penetrate 
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one  wall  of  the  bag."  Similar  marks  are 
present  in  most  cryptogamic  spores,  whe- 
ther large  or  small,  and  do  not  represent 
clefts,  but  the  boundary  lines  of  the  flat 
surfaces  of  an  obtuse  three-sided  pyramid. 
These  spores  almost  always  develop  in 
clusters  of  three,  or  more  generally  four,  in 
the  interior  of  a  mother-cell.  Consequent- 
ly each  spore,  when  detached  from  those 
which  combined  with  it  to  form  a  round- 
ed cluster,  resembles  an  obtuse  pyramid, 
with  three  flat  sides  and  a  convex  base. 
The  flat  sides  are  the  results  of  the  mutual 
compression  of  the  spores  constituting  each 
cognate  cluster;  and  the  radiating  lines, 
which  look  like  clefts— especially  when  the 
spores  are  flattened  by  pressure — are  but 
the  ridges  bounding  those  faces.  The 
angle  at  which  those  ridges  converge  was 
directed  toward  the  centre  of  each  i)erfect 
•  cluster,  and  was  the  only  point  at  which, 
all  its  four  spores  came  into  mutual  con- 
tact; This  arrangement  will  be  really  un- 
derstood if  we  divide  a  round  apple  or  tur- 
nip into  four  equal  three-sided  pyramids, 
by  first  cutting  out  one  such  wedge  with  its 
apex  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere, 
and  then  dividing  the  remainder  into  three 
equal  parts,  intersecting  it  along  the 
grooves  corresponding  with  the  angles  of 
the  detached  pyramid ;  all  the  four  portions 
will  fit  together  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  do  the  four  spores  in  the  interior  of  the 
mother-cell,  of  which  they  once  constitut- 
ed the  protoplasm. 

The  second  question  asked, — viz..  What 
are  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
six)res  and  the  coal  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded ? — is  as  scientifically  important  as 
the  preceding.  On  examining  a  thin  sec- 
tion made  vertically  through  a  favorable 
piece  of  coal,  we  see  in  it  numerous  ex- 
amples of  these  little  compressed  macro- 
spores,  of  a  reddish  color  and  translucent 
aspect,,  imbedded  in  layers  of  a  more 
opaque  and  black  substance.  In  the  latter 
we  further  see  innumerable  points  of  very 
minute  size,  which  also  exhibit  a  similar 
translucency,  and  which  are  in  all  probabi- 
lity the  remains  of  microspores.  But  as- 
sociated with  these  is  a  third  element.  On 
taking  an  ordinary  piece  of  coal  into  the 
hand,  it  will  generally  exhibit  at  least  two 
bright  shining  surfaces,  which  can  be 
touched  without  much  defilement.  These 
smooth  sides  will  further  be  observed  to  be 
marked  by  numerous  parallel  lines.  A  blow 
with  a  hammer  applied  to  one  of  these  sides 


will  readily  cause  the  coal  to  break  in  the 
plane  of  one  or  more  of  the  parallel  lines ; 
and  the  surfaces  thus  exposed  will  gene- 
rally be  seen  to  be  composed  of  "  mineral 
charcoal ;"  that  is,  of  small  fragments  of 
vegetable  tissues  more  or  less  disorganized, 
but  the  organized  nature  of  which  can 
readily  be  seen  with  the  help  of  an  average 
pocket  lens.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
this  is  the  part  of  the  coal  which  "  grimes*' 
the  fingers  of  those  who  handle  it.  We 
thus  have  in  coal  three  distinct  elements : 
mineral  charcoal,  spores  of  various  sizes, 
and  black  coaly  matter.  Professor  Hux- 
ley and  myself  are  agreed  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  mineral  charcoal ;  but  we  dif- 
fer as  to  the  origin  of  the  other,  or  third 
portion  of  the  coal.  He  beheves  it  to  be 
the  result  of  a  carbonization  of  the  spores; 
thus  assigning  to  these  minute  objects  the 
principal  part  in  the  production  of  coal. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  coally  matter  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  resulted  from  the  dis- 
organization of  the  mineral  charcoal.  We 
have  already  seen  that  not  only  did  dead 
leaves  and  branches  accumulate  on  and  in 
the  vegetable  soil,  but  tliat  all  the  portions 
of  giant  stems,  except  the  outermost  layer 
of  the  bark,  exhibited  a 'strong  tendency  to 
decay.  Any  one  who  has  watched  the  rot- 
ting of  some  dead  tree,  knows  how  its 
woody  portion  tends  to  separate  into  small 
square  or  cubic  fragments ;  and  it  is  simi- 
lar fragments  of  ancient  carboniferous  vege- 
tation that  constitute  the  mineral  charcoal. 
Hence  we  shall  expect  d  priori  that  a  gen- 
eral accumulation  of  half-decayed  vegeta- 
tion would  enter  into  the  composition  of  all 
coals.  Judging  from  what  takes  place 
around  us,  we  might  anticipate  that  the 
mixed  vegetable  mass  would  gradually  be 
converted  into  a  kind  of  humus,  and  that 
further  chemical  changes  would  finally  con- 
vert this  into  tlie  black  part  of  the  coal. 
The  spores  of  cryptogamic  plants  being  in- 
vested, like  the  seeds  of  flowering  plAnts, 
with  an  outer  covering  intended  to  resist 
decay,  would  tend  to  remain  undecom- 
posed,  though  the  germination  of  their  con- 
tained protoplasm  would  often  leave  them 
torn  and  fragmentary. 

Two  methods  of  enquiry  suggested 
themselves  as  necessary  to  test  the  two 
opinions.  One  was  to  see  if  those  qualities 
which  distinguished  a  good  coal  were  av 
sociated  with  an  abundance  of  spores;  the 
other  was  to  see  how  far  coaly  matter 
could  be  detected  in  \t%  \.x^yv&\\\o^^  ^\.^v^ 
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from  the  condition  of  spores  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  mineral  charcoal  on  the  other. 

I  soon  found,  afier  making  an  extensive 
investigation  of  nearly  all  the  coals  occur- 
ring in  the  celebrated  Worsley  collieries 
belon.i;ing  to  the  Karl  of  Ellesmcre,  that 
alnmdance  of  spores  and  the  best  quality  of 
coal  were  not  convertible  terms.  Some  of 
the  ricli  cannels  had  very  few  spores  in 
them,  though  such  as  did  exist  were  suf- 
ficiently conspicuous,  whilst  in  tlie  other 
coals  (of  which  thnt  from  the  Bins  mine  was 
a  notable  instance)  the  coal  was  ahnost 
wortliless,  lhou/i;li  tlie  specimens  examined 
contained  an  abundance  of  spores.  But  in 
addition  to  this,  I  possess  fragments  of  tire- 
clay  crowded  with  macrospores,  but  exhi- 
biting none  of  the  properties  of  coal.  Frag- 
ments of  ironstone,  e(]ually  full  of  spores, 
tell  tlie  same  tale.  'I'll us  we  appear  to 
have  good  coal  with  few  spores,  and 
masses  of  spores  which  arc  not  coal. 

On  making  a  scries  of  preparations  of 
coal,  to  test,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  from  wliich  the  black  coaly  matter 
is  derived,  I  soon  found  evidence  of  the 
conversion  into  it  of  the  mineral  charcoal. 
In  no  coal  did  I  find  this  evidence  more 
unmistnkable  than  in  fragments  of  the 
Better-Bed  coal  of  Bradford,  which  is  of 
all  others  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
number,  size,  and  beautiful  i)reservation  of 
the  macrospores  with  which  it  abounds. 
Specimens  of  this  coal,  which  a  low  mag- 
nifying power  showed  to  be  masses  of 
mineral  charcoal,  were  seen,  when  ground 
very  thin  and  examined  under  a  higher 
]K)wer,  to  be  reduced  to  exactly  the  same 
mineral  conrjition  as  the  black  coal,  the 
origin  of  which  is  suh  judice.  Therefore, 
whilst  Professor  Huxley  considers  that — 
"  Coal  is  composed  of  two  constituents ; 
firstly,  mineral  charcoal,  and,  secondly, 
coal  proper" — including  in  the  latter 
term  the  products  of  altered  s[)ores — I 
should  say  that  coal  is  composed  of  two 
constituents :  mineral  charcoal  in  various 
degrees  of  disorganization,  and  s|)ores. 
It  is  a  fact  of  some  interest,  bearing  on 
the  above  question,  that  the  oolitic  coal 
of  (Tloughton,  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Yorkshire,  though  a  bituminous  coal, 
contains  no  trace  whatever  of  spores, 
and  no  wonder,  because  the  oolitic  strata 
in  its  vicinity  contain  none  of  the  plants 
from  which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  such 
spores  must  have  been  derived. 

Within  the  Jast  few  years  ourkuow\cOL^"& 


of  the  plants  constituting  the  forests  and 
undergrowths  of  the  carboniferous  period, 
has  undergone  an  important  increase. 
The  study  of  their  external  forms  was^  for 
long  far  in  advance  of  that  of  their  internal 
organization.  The  latter  branch  of  en- 
quiry originated  with  Withani  of  Larting- 
ton,  but  for  some  years  after  his  death  it 
made  little  progress.  A  fragment  of  a 
Lepidodendron,  obtained  by  the  Rev. 
Vernon  Harcourt,  and  a  yet  smaller  one 
of  a  Favularia,  described  by  M.  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  of  Paris,  with  the  addition  of 
some  i)ieces  of  stems  supposed  to  belong 
to  plants  allied  to  the  firs  and  pines,  long 
constituted  our  only  guides  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  we  are  now  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest in  this  field.  Carboniferous  beds  at 
Autun,  in  France,  and  similar  ones  dis- 
covered at  Oldham,  near  Manchester  (by 
Mr.  Binncy),  at  Halifax,  at  the  Isle  oft 
Arran,  and  at  Burntisland,  in  Fifeshire, 
have  supf>lied  us  with  rich  materials  for 
studying  the  vegetable  sources  of  our  coal- 
fields. 

Such  studies  resolve  themselves  into  the 
two  jxroups  already  indicated,  viz.,  those  of 
external  form  and  those  of  internal  organi- 
zation. Unfortunately,  these  two  enquiries 
do  not  always  run  parallel  to  each  other. 
We  have  all  seen  the  clo.se  of  some  great 
gathering,  where  the  departing  guests  were 
hunting  for  their  coats.  'I'here  were  hu- 
man bodies  and  outward  vestments  which 
undoubtedly  fitted  one  another ;  but  the 
difficulty  was  to  bring  together  the  coat 
and  its  owner.  So  it  is  with  these  plants ; 
we  have  got  many  inner  bodies ;  and  we 
are  certain  that  they  belong  to  some  of 
the  outward  vestments  that  are  strewed  in 
such  rich  confusion  throughout  our  coal 
shales.  In  manv  cases  we  have  succeeded 
in  uniting  those  that  belong  to  each  other. 
In  others,  coats  remain  without  bodies, 
and  bodies  without  coats. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  all  the  names  that  come  before  us  in 
connection  with  this  work,  but  in  addition 
to  those  alreadv  mentioned,  those  of  Cot- 
ta,  Corda,  Kttinghaussen,  Geinitz,  Germar, 
Binney,  and  Carruthers,  stand  prominent 
as  leaders  in  the  career  of  Phy  tological  dis- 
covery: 

The  great  truth  demonstrated  by  these 
investigators  was  more  or  less  indicated 
through  inferential  arguments ;  especially 
by  Brongniart,   who,  from   the    study  oi* 
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of  the  coal-measures  were  referable  to 
three  or  four  great  groups  of  cryptogam ic 
plants,  and  to*  one  of  conifera,  or  pines. 
Thus  of  the  former  \ye  have  representa- 
tives of  the  Equiseta,  or  horsetails  ;  of  the 
Lycopods,  or  club-mosses,  and  of  the  ferns, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  ])lants,  whose 
relationsliips  are  yet  as  doubtful  as  those 
of  a  notorious  individual  now  occupy- 
ing a  conspicuous  posidon  in  our  law 
courts. 

The  Equiseta,  or  horsetails,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Calamites,  whicli,  more  than 
any  other  class  of  fossil  plants,  have  been 
literally  misrepresented  in  the  strangest 
manner.  We  found  certain  transversely- 
jointed  and  longitudinally-grooved  fossils, 
often  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  coal, 
and  from  their  reed-like  as|)ect  Schlotheim 
called  them  Calamites.  Then  some  speci- 
mens were  found  in  which  this  jointed  axis 
was  invested  by  a  woody  or  vascular  cy- 
linder. These  were  separated  from  the 
rest  by  Brongniart  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  Calamodendra,  and  believed  by 
them  to  constitute  a  distinct  group,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  pines  or  conifers. 
I  think  I  am  not  presuming  when  I  affirm 
tliat  these  points  are  now  conclusively 
settled.  The  Calamite  was  a  plant  which, 
like  the  recent  Equisetum,  had  originally 
a  cellular  pith  separated  from  a  cellular 
bark  by  a  ring  of  small  canals;  at  the 
outer  margin  of  each  canal  there  appeared 
a  small  cluster  of  vessels ;  the  circle  of 
canals  and  vessels  representing  a  woody 
zone,  separating  the  pith  from  the  bark. 
In  this  state  the  plant  is  a  true  Calamite, 
and  believed  by  Brongniart  to  be  Equise- 
taceous.  But  as  the  plant  grew,  changes 
were  wrought  in  its  interior  organization. 
Season  after  season  saw  additional  vessels 
added  to  the  exterior  of  the  small  clusters 
already  attached  to  each  canal,  constituting 
collectively  as  many  woods  as  there  were 
canals.  As  further  additions  were  made 
in  the  same  centrifugal  direction,  the 
wedges  increased  in  width  as  well  as  in 
depth ;  vertical  layers  of  cells,  or  medul- 
lary rays,  were  now  introduced  into  the 
wedges,  separating  the  vessels  of  each 
wedge  into  a  number  of  similar  thin  verti- 
cal series,  until  at  length,  in  some  instances, 
this  vascular  cylinder  attained  to  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  two  inches. 

Butside  by  side  with  these  changes  others 
wdte  going  on.  The  cellular  pith  became 
hollow,  and  was  reduced  at  a  very  early 


stage  to  a  very  thin  layer  lining  the  cen- 
tral cavity.  Hence,  when  mud  and  sand 
found  their  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
pith-cavities,  the  little  remaining  pith  did 
not  prevent  these  inorganic  elements  from 
moulding  themselves  upon  the  inner  mar- 
gin of  the  woody  wedges,  and  thus  becom- 
ing longitudinally  grooved  ;  whilst,  as  the 
pith  retained  more  or  less  of  its  primary 
thickness  at  each  joint  or  node,  it  occa- 
sioned a  transverse  construction  of  the 
cast  at  this  point.  We  thus  see  that  the 
Calamites  with  which  we  first  became  ac- 
quainted, are  mere  casts  of  the  interior  of 
the  living  plant,  and  the  coaly  film  with 
which  such  casts  are  often  invested  is  but 
a  threadbare  remnant  of  the  wood  and 
bark  which  once  constituted  the  true  plant. 
But  the  bark  also  grew.  I  have  a  large 
specimen  before  me  in  which  there  is  a 
thin  cellular  inner  bark — what  botanists 
call  parenchyma — and  an  outer  one  nearly 
two  inches  thick,  composed  of  narrow,  ob- 
long cells,  almost  indistinguishable  from 
those  constituting  the  bark  of  the  Lepido- 
dedron  noticed  below.  In  this  specimen 
we  have  a  plant  with  a  pith  and  pith- 
cavity  an  inch  in  diameter.  Two  inches 
of  a  wood  cylinder,  and  two  more  of  a 
bark  cylinder  on  each  side,  give  us  a 
total  diameter  of  seven  inches  at  least. 
But  another  pith-cast  before  me  has  a  dia- 
meter of  three  inches.  A  Ca/ami/es  ,i({!^as 
figured  by  Brongniart,  had  a  pith-cast  six 
inches  in  diameter;  but  most  marvellous 
of  all  is  a  specimen  which  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Boyd-Dawkins,  informs  me  he  saw 
recently  in  the  museum  at  Lyons,  in  which 
this  cast  was  between  two  and  three  feet 
in  diameter !  If  the  wood  and  bark  of 
these  plants  were  proportionately  thick, 
these  specimens  must  have  belonged  to 
noble  forest  trees  throwing  the  dwarf 
horsetails  of  our  ditches  and  marshes  into 
utter  insignificance.  Thiy  supported 
numerous  whorls  of  delicate  branches, 
which  in  turn  were  clothed  with  whorls 
of  small  leaves,  though  many  of  the  branch- 
es and  leaves  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Calamites  belong  to  another  and 
distinct  grou[)— that  of  the  Asterophyllites. 
The  same  remark  a])j)lies  to  the  supposed 
fruits  of  Calamites.  What  1  believe  to  be 
the  true  calamitean  fruit  is  an  altogether 
different  structure  to  that  commonlv  refer- 
red  to  these  plants.  It  was  3.*&w\i\V's^^^ 
so  densely  v^cV^^  nn\"Oc\  ^\>c>\i's»;!ocvvS.^\^Qvaxv.- 
gia  as  lo  cows\a\.m\.^  ^  "s^^n^  vaas&— n«^ 
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different  from  the  lax  structures  terminating 
the  stems  of  living  horsetails. 

If  \vc  had  been  privileged  to  gaze  from 
some  eminence  upon  a  carboniferous  for- 
est, the  plant  whicli  would  chiefly  have  ar- 
rested our  sight  would  have  been  the  Ly- 
copods,  or  ancient  club-mosses.  Visit  the 
grassy  moorlanrls  of  our  more  elevated 
hills,  and  you  find  living  club-mosses  creep- 
ing upon  the  ground  ;  enter  a  New  £ea- 
land  forest,  and  you  discover  them  rising 
two  or  three  feet  into  the  air,  but  beyond 
this  they  never  aspire  at  the  present  day ; 
cut  across  one  of  tlieir  slender  stems,  which 
sadlv  lack  some  buttress  to  sustain  them 
in  an  upright  position,  and  you  find  in  the 
centre  of  each  cidier  a  single  bundle  or  a 
cluster  of  bundles  of  vessels,  scarcely  so 
thick  as  an  ordinary  knitting-needle.  This 
is  their  vascular  axis — the  only  one  that 
they  possess  ;  whilst  tlie  thickest  of  their 
stems,  wood  and  bark  tOLjether,  rarely  ex- 
ceeds the  diameter  of  a  thick  knitting-nee- 
dle. How  (litterent  their  ancient  represen- 
tatives !  We  see  in  imagination  a  stem 
rising  like 

*■  The  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,"' 

its  base  measuring  ten  or  twelve  feet  round, 
its  stem  tapering  upward  and  ending  in 
a  vast  cluster  of  ever-dividing  branches 
densely  clotheii  with  slentler  or  closely- 
fitting  leaflets  ;  whilst  from  the  ends  of  lon- 
ger or  shorter  twigs  there  hang  innumerable 
cones  sometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
Huge  roots  spread  for  many  yarils  away 
from  the  central  stern — the  Rritisii  oak  it- 
self not  being  more  firmly  i)lantc(l  in  its  na- 
tive soil  than  were  these  ancient  Lycopods 
in  theirs.  The  bark  coverin'4  their  stems 
was  sometimes  impressed  with  the  dia- 
mond-slia|>ed  scars  of  the  Lepidodendron 
and  the  lozenges  of  the  Kavularia,  at  others 
sculptured  with  the  vertical  ridges  and  fur- 
rows of  ilie  Sigillari.i,  which,  in  this  part 
of  the  wurld  at  least,  was  but  a  modified 
Lycopod. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  deli- 
cate organization  of  the  living  Lycopods 
was  wholly  unfitted  to  sustain  trees  which 
towered  a  lunnlred  feet  into  the  air.  A 
structure  suited  to  their  wants,  anil  differ- 
ing widely  from  that  of  living  j)lants,  was 
given  them — though  it  is  not  dillicult  to 
trace  relations  between  the  i)rimacval  and 
modern  types  of  structure,  in  the  young- 
est twig  of  a  Lepidodendron  there  was  a 
small  central  bundle  composed  of  a  mix- 


ture of  vessels  and  cells.  As  the  twig  grew, 
the  vessels  formed  themselves  into  a  dis- 
tinct cylinder,  to  the  centre  of  which  all 
the  cells  retreated  to  form  a  pith  ;  whilst 
external  to  the  vascular  ring,  we  can  gen- 
erally observe  a  bark  consisting  of  three 
layers,  all  the  elements  of  which  exist  in  a 
rudimentary  form  in  or  one  other  of  living 
Lycopods.     Further  growth  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  enlargement  of  the  vascular 
cylinder,  by  a  continued  increase  in  the 
number  of    its  component  vessels,   from 
which   proceed  outward  all  the  vascular 
bundles  going  ofl"  to  the  leaves.     Of  the 
structure  of  the  roots  at  this  stage  we  have 
no  knowlerlge.     But  a  new  and  more  ex- 
ternal growth  now  begins  to  form,  whilst 
the   old  processes  continue   their   action. 
The  innermost  layer  of  the  bark  becomes 
instrumental  in  developing  layer  after  layer 
of  vessels  arranged  in  lines  radiating  out- 
ward from  the  existing  vascular  cylinder 
toward  the  bark.     These  layers  obviously 
correspontl   with  the  woody   zone  of  the 
Calamites,  an<l  have  no  existence  in  living 
Lycopods.     With  the  formation  of  this  ex- 
ogenous growth  commenced  the  develop- 
ment of  those  [)ermanent  roots  with  which 
we  have  so  long  been  familiar  under  the 
name  of  Stigmariie.     The  inner  cylinder, 
which    cr)mmunicated   directly   with   the 
leaves,  did  not  extend   into  these    roots, 
though  the  i^idi  within  it  did  do  so.   Hence 
the  exogenous  layers  were  the  only  vascu- 
lar channels  through  which  the  vessels  of 
the  rootlets  could  communicate  with   the 
subacrial  stem.     Thus  the   sap  absorbed 
by  the  rootlets  must  have  ascended  by  the 
exogenous  layers  and  then  passed  laterally 
into  the  vessels  of  the  inner  vascular  cyl- 
inder, so  as  to  reach  the  leaves.     This  exo- 
genous axis  became,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  large  size,  though  less  so  i)ro  port  ion  ately 
to  the  diameter  of  the  entire  stem,  than  in 
some  other  plants,  in  consequence  of  the 
great   thickness  of  the   outer  bark.     We 
thus  have  combined  in  one   .structure  all 
the  three  apparently  distinct  types  of  or- 
gtinization  hitherto  known  under  the  tech- 
nical names  of  Lepidodendron,  Diploxy- 
lon,  and  Sligmaria.     Dr.  Dawson  has  de- 
scribed a  type  of  structure  in  some  Cana- 
dian stems  which  diflfers  from  what  I  have 
describeii,  but  since  1  have  found  nothing 
exactly  like  it  in  any  of  our  European  fos- 
sils, I  can  merely  allude  to  it  in  this  brief 
manner.  • 

Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  fruits  of 
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the  Lycopodiaceous  fossils,  because  it  is 
from  them  that  have  been  derived  the  nu- 
merous spores  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  coal.  As  in  the  living  Lyco- 
pods,  some  species  have  borne  cones  con- 
taining two  classes  of  spores,  large  and 
small,  having,  as  already  observed,  differ- 
ent reproductive  functions  :  others  appear 
to  have  but  one  class — that  of  small  ones, 
or  microspores.  On  this  point  we  yet  re- 
quire more  light  than  we  at  present  pos- 
sess, notwithstanding  what  has  been  done 
in  the  invesiiuation  of  Lepidostrobi  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  Mr.  Binney,  and  Mr.  Carruthers. 
The  English  cones  in  which  large  spores  or 
microspores  have  been  discovered  are  very 
few  in  number.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
understand  whence  the  numbers  of  these 
objects  contained  in  some  of  the  more  bi- 
tuminous coals  have  been  derived.  At  the 
same  time,  an  observer  who  shakes  a  ripe 
fruit  of  a  single  horsetail  over  a  sheet  of 
paper,  will  learn  Iiow  marvelous  an  amount 
of  reproductive  spores  can  be  liberated 
from  one  small  organism.  Further  research 
will  most  probably  show  that  most  of  the 
common  fossil  cones  which  we  call  Lepi- 
dostrobi contained  both  classes  of  spores. 

Closely  allied  to  the  Lycopods  are  the 
interesting  leaved  plants  known  as  Aste- 
rophylliies  and  Sphenoi)hylIa,  whose  little 
leaflets  are  strung  upon  a  slender  twig  in 
successive  whorls.  These  plants  have  had 
much  difficulty  in  finrlinc^a  final,  comfort«a- 
ble  resting-]^] ace.  Some  of  them  have 
been  believed  to  be  a«juatici)lant.s.  Some 
writers  have  regarded  the  whole  as  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  (.'alainitcs.  Both 
these  opinions  are  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
stems  of  these  plants  had  an  internal  or- 
ganization very  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  stems.  The  youngest  twii;  ccmsists 
of  a  cellular  mass  with  a  curious  triangular 
bundle  of  vessels  runniiit^  ah^nir  its  centre. 
Around  this,  successive  layers  of  large 
vessels  were  added  externally,  until  a  trian- 
gular bundle  was  converted  into  a  cylin- 
drical rod.  The  exogenous  growth  then 
began  anew  ;  a  ring  of  small  vessels  was 
now  added,  serving  as  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture for  numerous  successively  ad<led 
layers,  until  the  twig  became  a  tree.  The 
fruit  of  these  plants  also  is  (piite  distinct 
from  that  of  all  other  carboniferous  plants. 
But  the  affinities  of  both  fruits  and  stems 
are  with  the  Lycopods  rather  than  with 
any  other  of  the  carboniferous  types. 

Amongst  the  earliest  carboniferous  plants 


to  attract  attention  were  the  ferns — as  they 
are  perhaps  the  most  abundant  products 
of  the  carboniferous  shales.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  number  of  tree-ferns  found  in 
continental  deposits,  we  have  hitherto  been^ 
unable  to  ascertain  the  inner  organization 
of  one  of  the  many  genera  and  species 
with  the  outer  forms  of  which  we  are  fami- 
liar. We  are  now  in  a  better  position. 
Numerous  undoubted  fern-structures  have 
already  been  brought  to  light,  both  in  Bri- 
tish deposits  and  in  the  French  ones  of  Au- 
tun,  where  Professor  Renault  is  working  so 
satisfactorily.  But  what  is  yet  more  im- 
portant, in  one  or  two  instances  we  can 
go  yet  further.  Many  of  these  newly-dis- 
covered organisms  are  petioles,  or  leaf- 
stalks, which  usually  have  a  very  different 
structure  from  that  of  their  parent  stems. 
One  of  these  leaf-stalks  (Zygopteris)  my 
friend  Professor  Renault  has  fortunately 
identified  with  its  stem,  though  not  with 
its  leaves.  Another,  to  which  I  gave  the 
name  of  Edraxylon,  I  have  now  connect- 
ed with  the  leaves  of  a  Peco])teris,  and  with 
one  of  those  curious  modifications  of  the 
genus  in  which  the  leafstalks  are  covered 
over  with  small  warty  projections,  as  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  tree-ferns  of  the 
present  day.  Numerous  other  structures 
are  known  but  not  yet  identified  with  their 
outward  forms. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  of  the  carbo- 
niferous ferns  have  the  spore-cases  with 
which  everv  fern  collector  is  familiar  at- 
tached  to  their  fronds,  and  the  fact  is  the 
more  inexplicable  since  in  the  little  oolitic 
deposits  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  so  large  a 
number  of  the  specimens  found  have  these 
masses  of  spores  in  their  natural  positions. 
I  suspect  that  the  carboniferous  ferns  must 
have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
before  they  l)ecame  finally  imbedded  in 
mud  and  sand.  We  have  found  a  few 
isolated  spore -cases  of  these  plants  in  the 
Lancashire  beds ;  but  if  spore-cases  con- 
tribute to  the  formation  of  coal,  we  should 
have  expected  that  fern  sporangia — which 
are  so  easily  identified,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  form — would  have  been 
very  abundant,  and  this  is  not  the  case. 
I  have  obtained  one  fern  petiole  from 
Lancashire  which  teaches  an  important 
lesson,  to  which  I  shall  shortly  refer.  It 
is  as  yet  without  a  name.  I  have  also 
obtained  evidence  indicating  that  a  remar- 
kable plant  from  Burntisland,  which  I  have 
described  under  the  name  o^  ^^XRX'axv'SB^^^ 
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Grievii,  is  a  fern  stem,  a  discovery  which 
involves  some  important  physiological  con- 
clusions. There  remains  for  notice  the 
important  group  of  the  conifers,  or  plants 
allied  to  the  pines.  We  fmd  in  the  coal- 
measures  numerous  fragments  of  hard 
wood,  whicii  appear  to  have  been  drifted, 
and  which  exhibit  the  internal  structure  of 
the  Araucarias,  or  jiines  of  the  Southern 
hemisphere ;  but  the  trees  to  which  these 
fragments  belong  do  not  nppear  to  have 
grown  along  with  the  Le[)idodendron  and 
Calamites.  We  have  found  no  traces  of 
any  foliage  that  we  can  identify  with  these 
stems  and  branches.  Tlie  rich  deposits 
near  Oldham,  from  which  we  have  drawn 
so  many  of  our  treasures,  very  rarely  fur- 
nish these  fragments,  but  they  are  more 
abundantly  intermingled  with  the  other 
plants  in  the  Halifax  storehouse.  It  is 
also  a  curious  (iict  that  in  a  thick  sandstone 
deposit  occurring  at  Peel,  in  Lancashire, 
we  find  a  thin  belt  of  nuts  called  Trigono- 
carpa,  which  Dr.  Hooker  believes  to  have 
been  coniferous,  and  which  in  all  probabi- 
lity were  the  fruits  of  our  coniferous  stems. 
These  nuts  have  evidently  been  transport- 
ed from  some  forest  which  overhunc;  waters 
whose  currents  first  floated  them  to  a  dis- 
tance, and  then  cast  them  upon  a  sandy 
shore — as  we  now  see  long  bands  of  vege- 
table debris  strewing  our  coasts,  for  miles, 
after  davs  of  storm  and  flood.  Facts  like 
these  lead  me  to  infer  that  the  conifers  of 
the  coal-measures  known  to  us  by  the 
name  of  Dadoxylon,  probably  grew  on 
drier  uplands  than  did  the  vast  mass  of 
the  carboniferous  plants,  and  consequently 
were  less  liable  to  submergence,  their 
broken  fragments  and  detached  fruits  only 
reaching  the  submerged  areas  in  the  shape 
of  driftwood — as  cocoa-nuts  are  sometimes 
known  to  be  cast  upon  shores  distant  from 
those  uj)on  which  the  parent  trees  flourish. 
Besiiles  the  ])lants  to  which  1  have  di- 
rected attention,  we  have  obtained  several 
others  of  which  we  know  the  organization, 
but  of  the  true  afiiiiities  of  which  we  are 
yet  in  doubt.  It  would  not  l^e  interesting 
to  dwell  upon  these  forms.  I  have  already 
said,  of  one  of  them,  the  Heterangium 
Cirievii,  which  I  have  so  named  in  honor 
of  my  friend,  G.  Grieve,  Esq.,  the  discover- 
er of  the  Burntisland  beds,  and  which  ex- 
hibits the  most  remarkable  organization  of 
any  of  our  coal-measure  plants — that  I 
have  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  fern.     There  are  other  plants 


of  which  we  know  the  outward  forms,  but 
of  which  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  the 
structure.  These,  likewise,  need  not  de- 
tain us. 

Some  important  conclusions  bearing 
upon  the  distribution  of  plants  in  time 
grow  out  of  the  fiicts  that  have  been  ascer- 
tained. There  is  no  question  that  the 
great  groups  of  Calamites,  Lepidodendroid 
plants,  ferns,  and  Asterophyjlites,  were 
cryptogamic  i)lants,  and  there  is  much 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Dadoxylons 
were  gymnospermous  exogens.  Thus  the 
latter  belonged  to  that  division  of  the 
flowering  plants  which  is  represented  by 
the  pines  and  firs.  Various  other  plants 
have  from  lime  to  time  been  included  in 
the  flowering  list.  Thus  the  curious  plant 
called  Antholithes  was  supposed  to  be  a 
flowering  plant,  allied  to  the  broom-rapes, 
but  that  idea  is  now  abandoned.  Another 
plant  which  the  German  botanist  Corda 
designated  Palmacitcs  carbonigerus  was 
supposed  to  be  a  palm-like  endogen.  I 
have  got  this  plant  in  various  states  of 
growth,  from  the  smallest  petiole  up  to 
thick  stems,  and  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  declarini'  it  to  be  a  fern.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  mysterious  specimen 
from  Scotland — the  Pothocites  Grantoni — 
about  the  affinities  of  which  I  entertain  the 
gravest  doubts,  I  conclude  that  the  higher 
flowering  dicotyledonous  and  monocotyle- 
don ous  plants  were  wholly  unrepresented 
during  the  carboniferous  age,  &t  least  that 
such  evidence  as  we  now  possess  justifies 
no  other  conclusion.  We  have  searched 
the  carboniferous  beds  from  Greenland  to 
Australia,  and  they  everywhere  tell  th^ 
same  tale. 

The  physiological  features  of  the  plants 
to  which  I  have  referred  lead  to  some  im- 
portant considerations.  We  have  seen 
that  the  woovly  zones  of  the  Calamites,  the 
lepidodendroid  and  sigillarian  plants,  and 
the  Asterophylliles,  grew  by  additions  made 
to  their  outer  surfaces  by  the  inner  layer  of 
the  bark,  which  additions  I  venture  to  call 
exogenous,  the  more  so  since  we  thus  ob- 
tain all  the  distinctions  of  parts  which  we 
recognize  by  the  names  of  pith,  wood, 
bark,  medullary  rays,  woody  wedges,  etc, 
when  speaking  of  exogenous  trees.  This 
is  a  condition  of  things  wholly  unknown 
among  the  living  representatives  of  these 
plants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  further  I 
carry  my  enquiries  the  more  I  am  struck 
with  the   almost    total  absence  of  such 
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growths  among  the  ferns.  The  Heteran- 
gium  already  referred  to  exhibits  a  very 
feeble  attempt  at  such  a  growth,  which  be- 
comes important  if,  as  I  suspect,  the  plant 
ultimately  proves  to  belong  to  a  fern.  But 
even  in  that  case,  the  very  feebleness  of 
the  effort  makes  the  plant  one  of  those 
striking  exceptions  which  only  prove  the 
rule.  The  large  tree-ferns  of  tlie  present 
day,  the  only  living  cryptogams  which  at- 
tain to  arborescent  dimensions,  exhibit  the 
same  indisposition  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  exogenous  growths.  This  difference  be- 
tween tlie  ferns  and  the  other  carboniferous 
plants  must  have  a  meaning.  The  former 
were  endogenous  and  the  latter  were  ex- 
ogenous, whatever  may  be  the  significance 
that  different  botanists  may  attach  to  these 
facts.  .  • 

There  are  peculiarities  in  those  inter- 
rupted* exogenous  growths  which  appear 
to  indicate  that  they  were  not  dependent 
upon  a  regular  recurrence  of  summer  and 
winter,  but  rather  of  irregularities  in  the 
supply  of  moisture.  Of  the  climate  under 
which  these  carboniferous  forests  flourished 
I  can  say  little,  though  much  has  been 
said  by  others.  On  the  otlier  hand,  I  can 
speak  of  the  very  distinct  physiognomy 
which  those  primaeval  forests  must  have 
possessed.  Besides  the  peculiarities  of 
their  forms,  the  carboniferous  forests  exhi- 
bited one  unbroken  hue  of  green.  No 
meadows  then  sparkled  with  buttercups 
and  daisies,  nor  were  the  hills  gorgeous 
with  the  crimson  and  gold  of  mingled 
heath  and  furze.  In  these  respects  the 
ancient  vegetation  must  have  exhibited  the 
aspects  which  Mr.  Wallace  informs  us  are 
now  so  characteristic  of  the  tropical  ver- 
dure  of  both   the  new  and  old   worlds. 


The  tints  may  have  varied,  but  the  motto 
of  these  true  "  forests  primaeval "  must  have 
been  semper  virens. 

When  we  stand  by  the  side  of  some 
shrivelled  mummy  we  yearn  to  hear  a 
voice  from  its  silent  lips,  telling  us  who  it 
once  was,  and  what  were  the  phases  of  its 
chequered  life.  Would  that  these  vegeta- 
table  relics  of  the  past  could  do  the  same. 
Compared  with  their  age  the  mummy  is 
not  even  a  thing  of  yesterday  :  it  is  rather 
as  the  breath  that  issued  from  my  lips  with 
the  last  sentence  to  which  I  gave  utterance; 
and  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  each  one 
of  these  ancient  plants  possessed  an  indi- 
viduality and  passed  through  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a*  life  as  definite  as  our  own. 
There  was  an  exact  moment  in  astronomi- 
cal time,  when  tlie  spore  which  gave  it 
birth  fell  from  its  parent  stem,  as  there 
was  a  point  in  geographical  space  upon 
which  that  spore  germina.ted,  took  root, 
and  sprang  up  into  a  tree.  It  drew  life 
and  power  from  that  sun  which  still  quick- 
ens each  plant  into  ceaseless  vigor.  Those 
stars  which  roll  nightly  over  our  heads 
shed  their  pale  and  gentle  radiance  upon 
the  forest  in  which  it  grew ;  and  when  its 
living  mission  ceased,  there  was  an  hour  in 
which  its  towering  trunk  was  overwhelmed 
by  some  primaeval  tempest  and  prostrated 
to  the  ground.  But  even  then  its  final 
work  was  not  accomplished.  It  is  true 
that  a  resistless  decay  mingled  its  tissues 
with  the  soil  from  which  they  sprang,  but 
only  to  swell  the  bulk  of  a  growing  mass, 
destined  in  a  remote  age  to  become  the 
chief  source  of  England's  wealth  and  pow- 
er. But  if,  appeaUng  to  Nature,  we  ask 
her  when  these  things  were,  echo  only  an- 
swers, When  ? — Macmillan's  Magazine, 


•♦• 
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The  Son  of  Heaven  has  declined,  with 
or  without  thanks,  the  proffered  railway. 
A  committee  of  wealthy  Englishmen  pro 
posed  to  construct  for  Imperial  use  a  short 
line  of  railway  in  any  locality  appointed 
to  them,  and  to  present  the  whole,  fixed 
plant  and  rolling  stock  complete,  the  free 
gift  of  English  capitalists  to  the  monarch 
of  China.  A  curious  public,  as  well  as 
the  subscribers,  will  expend  some  inge- 
nuity in  conjecturing  the  secret  motives 
which  prompted  refusal  of  so  magnificent 
an  offer.     Did  the  youthful  Emperor's  ad- 


visers regard  the  luxurious  saloon-carriage 
as  no  better  than  a  Trojan  horse,  conceal- 
ing uncjer  its  velvet  cushions  some  nefari- 
ous project  against  their  sovereign's  life  or 
prosperity?  No  canard  of  that  kind 
would  be  too  monstrous  for  the  credulity 
of  the  multitude,  but  the  intelligent  states- 
men, whose  wit  has  been  sharpened  in 
many  a  keen  encounter  with  English  di- 
plomatists, from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to 
Lord  Elgin,  and  has  of  recent  years  been 
kept  in  constant  exercise  by  Sir  Harry 
Parkes    in    his    prison,    by    Bruce,    and 
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Alcock,  and  Wade  at  the  embassy,  by  Lay 
and  Hart  outside  of  it — they  know  us  bet- 
ter than  to  suspect  treachery,  however 
deeply  they  disHke  our  obtrusiveness  and 
dread  our  power.  Were  they  afraid  of 
lowering  the  Imperial  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  its  subjects  by  the  reception  of  a  gift  at 
the  hands  of  outside  barbarians  ?  Surely, 
no ;  for  to  the  popular  mind  the  splendid 
gift  would  naturally  assume  the  aspect  of 
tribute,  and  be  welcomed  as  a  sign  that 
the  troublesome  f)reigners  were  inclining, 
at  last,  to  the  principles  of  right  reason, 
and  striving  to  apologize  for  thoir  rude  in- 
trusion into  the  sacred  presence  by  this 
solid  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
heaven-ordained  lord  of  tlie  habitable 
world.  What  was  the  objection  then  ? 
Was  it  Fcng-Shui  ?  We  grant  .that  the 
Imperial  councillors  were,  doubtless,  shrewd 
enough  to  foresee  that  acceptance  of  this 
railwav  for  roval  use  would  furnish  an 
awkward  advantage  to  foreign  ambassa- 
dors in  their  arguments  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  national  railway  system  into 
China.  But  this  only  carries  our  question 
back  a  staiie.  \Vhv  this  aversion  to  avail 
themselves  <;f  advantages  which  Western 
science  presi:es  upon  their  attention  ?  The 
enormous  area  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
renders  improved  means  of  intercommu- 
nication one  of  the  [)rime  <lesi(]erata  for  a 
stable  and  efficient  government.  The 
great  officials,  who  have  consumed  months 
in  tedious  journeying  between  the  capital 
and  the  jjrovinocs,  can  not  but  be  aware 
of  this,  if  more  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
neccssitv  were  not  constantlv  recurrinir.  In 
the  northwest  and  southwest  formidable 
rebellions,  the  embers  of  which  arc  not  vet 
extinguished,  have  <lcfied  the  central  gov- 
ernment for  years,  which  the  drilled  troops 
and  improved  materials  of  war,  furnished 
to  China  by  their  intercourse  with  the 
West,  could  put  down  in  double-quick 
time  but  for  the  ditticulty  of  transporting 
their  Ibrces  to  tiie  scene  of  action.  What 
is  the  obstacle  to  China's  imitating  her 
progressive  neighbor  Japan  by  the  ado[)- 
tion  of  railways?  It  is  Feng-Shui.  Not 
Feng-Shui,  alone,  perhaps.  The  bigoted 
toryism  of  China  is  doubdess  haunted  by 
a  thousand  fears  :  fear  of  interference  with 
the  present  carrying-trade;  fear  of  loss  of 
prestige;  reluctance  to  admit  foreign  sur- 
veyors and  engineers  into  the  interior  of 
the  country ;  dislike  of  increasing  their  in- 
timacy with  foreign  powers ;  and  so  forth. 


These  objections,  however,  are  mostly  ill- 
suited  for  presentation  at  the  foreign  lega^ 
tions.  When  the  mandarins  fall  back  upon  a 
line  of  defense  which  Western  logic  can  not 
hope  to  penetrate,  it  is  Feng-Shui.  De- 
monstrate to  themselves  that  it  is  an  ab- 
surd superstition,  they  may  smile  and  po- 
litely assent,  though  secretly  unconvinced, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  impregnably  forti- 
fied by  the  universal  belief  of  the  masses 
in  this  conservative  Feng-Shui.  What 
then  is  this  Feng-Shui,  which  decides  af- 
fairs of  state  for  one-third  of  the  earth's 
population  ?  An  attempt  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  to  the  English  mind  may  have 
some  interest  for  the  philanthropist  and 
politician,  as  well  as  the  general  reader. 

Amid  the  general  meanness  of  Chinese 
architecture,  the  only  exception  which 
adorns  the  landscape  is  the  frequency  of 
the  lofty  and  graceful  pagodas  •  which 
crown  the  heights,  rise  up  amid  groves  of 
trees,  give  i)oint  and  beauty  to  little  islets 
in  the  broad  rivers.  In  some  districts  the 
pagodas  are  dotted  over  the  prospect  like 
village  spires  in  an  English  county.  TThc 
incjuiring  traveller  asks  his  interpreter,  or 
his  missionary  friend,  what  these  pagodas 
are  erected  for  ?  Are  they  temples  ?  No, 
not  exactly,  though  generally  a  statue  or 
tablet  of  the  god  of  literature  is  found  en- 
shrined widiin.  Are  they  monuments? 
No,  they  are  built  to  improve  the  Feng- 
Shui  of  the  villages  or  towns  at  their  feet 
in  some  mountain  valley  the  traveller  re- 
marks a  handsome,  well-kept  tomb  of  a 
horse-shoe  shape,  resting  against  the  side 
of  a  rounded  hill,  backed  by  loftier  heights 
and  flanked  by  declivities  gently  falling  on 
either  hand  into  the  plain,  over  which  a 
broad  and  silvery  stream  meanders.  The 
beauty  and  peacefulness  of  the  retired 
scene  im[)resses  his  mind  and  he  muses 
half-alou(l :  "  There  must  be  poetry  in  the 
Chinese  soul  after  all.  Were  I  a  native  of 
the  land,  just  such  a  spot  would  I  select 
for  my  last  resting-place,  and  here,  when 
my  sorrowing  friends  should  come  to 
mourn  my  loss,  the  soothing  influence  of 
nature's  everlasting  strength  and  calm 
would  breathe  an  undefined  sense  of  con- 
solation to  their  breasts."  But  his  guide 
annihilates  his  kindling  sympathies  by  the 
information  that  neither  affection  nor  po- 
etry, but  Feng-Shui,  fixed  upon  this  hillside 
for  a  grave.  As  they  wander  on,  before 
long  our  traveller's  wonder  is  excited  by 
another  strange  sight.    On  a  tomb-covered 
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hill  he  notices  a  number '  of  large  glazed 
earthenware  pots,  set  down  here  and  there, 
among  the  graves.  He  ventures  to  re- 
move the  lid  of  one,  and  finds  that  it  con- 
tains a  human  skull  and  bones.  Accident 
has  overturned  and  broken  some  of  these 
fragile  sepulchres,  and  the  bones  are  scat- 
tered on  the  hillside,  dried  and  blanched 
by  sun  and  rain.  Once  more  he  receives 
an  explanation  derived  from  the  same 
source.  These  bones  have  been  disinter- 
red, because  experience  i)roved  that  the 
Feng-Shui  of  the  grave  v/as  bad,  and  they 
are  put  into  this  jar  temporarily,  until  such 
time  as  a  site  with  good  Feng-Shui  can  be 
procured.  Such  is  the  acquaintance  with 
the  working  of  Feng-Shui  which  the  mere 
passing  traveller  will  acquire;  and  now, 
when  he  demands,  what  then  is  Feng- 
Shui  ?  he  is  told  that  Feng  means  Wind, 
Shui  means  Water,  but  that  the  mere  trans- 
lation "Wind  and  Water"  gives  no  clue 
to  the  understanding  of  the  custom.  It  is 
an  ancient  and  absurd  superstition  of  the 
people,  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  not 
even  the  Chinese  themselves  can  explain, 
but  which  involves  the  belief  that  the  lot 
of  the  living  is  determined  by  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  their  good-will  or  malignan- 
cy depends  mainly  upon  the  situation  of 
the  tomb;  and,  moreover,  that  human 
prosperity  and  adversity,  even  virtue  and 
vice,  are  mysteriously  influenced  by  a  sort 
of  electricity  of  nature,  which  is  attracted 
or  repelled  by  the  configuration  of  the  hills 
and  the  erection  of  lofty  buildings.  This 
is  about  all  our  inquisitive  traveller  can 
gain  from  old  residents  in  China,  even 
though  they  be  consuls  or  missionaries 
who  have  grown  familiar  with  the  native 
language  and  literature.  If  the  explana- 
tion be  obscure  and  unsatisfactory,  defi- 
ciency here  will  be  balanced  by  abundant 
details  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  super- 
stition. 

Feng-Shui  has  its  professed  experts  who 
gain  their  living  by  the  occult  science,  and 
are  regularly  called  in  and  consulted  about 
the  site  and  plan  for  a  new  house,  the  posi- 
tion of  a  grave,  the  advantages  or  injurious- 
ness  of  a  pagoda.  Nor  is  the  exercise  of 
their  craft  a  simple  and  hasty  process.  Guid- 
ed by  a  little  compass  set  in  a  wide  circular 
rim  inscribed  with  a  perfect  maze  of 
mysterious  formuloe,  the  geomancer  sets 
out  on  his  solemn  quest,  studying  the  face 
of  the  country  like  a  gold-seeker  or  geolo- 
gist.    If  his  clients  are  a  wealthy  family, 


the  corpse  of  their  deceased  parent  may 
have  to  remain  above  ground  for  months, 
or  even  years,  before  the  suitable  spot  for 
sepulture  can  be  discovered.  Meantime 
the  coffin  is  deposited  in  a  temple,  or  in  a 
little  lodge  in  the  garden  or  the  field,  built 
for  its  reception.  The  mansion  which  has 
cost  thousands  will  have  to  be  remodel- 
led, or  even  pulled  down,  while  yet  in 
process  of  building.  After  the  highest  art 
has  been  liberally  rewarded  for  services 
rendered,  some  family  disaster  may  demon- 
strate the  failure  of  the  trusted  professor, 
and  then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  relics  of 
the  dead  must  be  reclaimed  from  the 
grave  and  a  new  voyage  of  <liscovery  be 
undertaken  on  their  behalf  Experience 
can  sometimes  be  gained  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  pulling  down  a  building.  One 
summer  evening  when  wandering  over  a 
level  wooded  district  of  the  Canton  pro- 
vince, we  came  upon  a  pagoda  three 
stories  high,  looking,  at  a  slight  distance, 
exactly  like  the  common  type  of  brick 
erections  which  stud  that  country.  But 
this,  on  near  approach,  proved  to  be  of 
wood,  and  close  inspection  betrayed  that 
it  was  put  together  of  thin  light  boards  at- 
tached to  a  framework  in  such  manner 
that  the  whole  thing  could  be.taken  down 
and  removed  without  much  difficulty.  It 
was  a  temporary  pagoda,  after  the  manner 
of  our  temporary  iron  churches,  put  up  in 
a  destitute  district  to  draw  a  congregation 
together.  It  was  tentatively  erected  by 
the  neighboring  villagers  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  their  Feng-Shui.  If  their  crops 
were  good  in  successive  years,  if  no  pesti- 
lence invaded  their  precincts,  and  above 
all,  should  some  talented  youth  distinguish 
himself  at  the  provincial  examinations,  and 
pour  a  flood  of  glory  over  his  native  place 
by  attaining  to  the  distinguished  degree  of 
Ken  jin^  then  the  experiment  would  be 
pronounced  successful.  Efficacious  in  at- 
tracting good  fortune  in  general,  there  is 
nothing  in  which  the  charm  of  a  well- 
planted  pagoda  is  more  conspicuous  than 
in  its  influence  upon  the  literary  talent  of 
the  community  at  its  foot.  On  this  ac- 
count it  is  that  the  upper  story  of  the  build- 
ing usually  contains  a  representation  of  the 
god  of  literature,  before  which  incense 
burns,  and  hence  the  popular  name  for 
pagodas,  "  towers  Of  literature."  It  would 
be  too  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  ex- 
periment in  a  similar  way  in  the  case  of 
dwellings;  therefore  the  best  use  of  the 
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diviner's  skill  must  be  made  at  the  time, 
and  after  that  the  consequences  be  taken 
as  they  come,  or  palliated  l)y  putting  up 
lucky  symbols  in  suitable  places.  We  re- 
member a  vill  ii;e  in  a  beouliful  country 
where  the  pnjspe^t  before  the  cottage 
door  would  have  delighted  the  eve,  but 
before  each  door  was  erected  a  brick  wall 
nearly  as  hi.^h  as  the  cottage  itself,  and  of 
a  width  which  must  have  entailed  a  heavv 
cost  upon  the  poor  cf)unLry  [)eople.  'I'hese 
brick  screens  were  raise«l  to  lend  off  ob- 
noxious inllueiu;es  from  the  r)pposing  hills. 
Sometimes  it  is  c  msidercd  that  precaution 
enough  has  been  taken  if  a  stone  has  been 
built  into  the  wjH  exj)Osed  to  the  unlucky 
Feng-Shui,  be:\rii5g  an  inscri[)tion  of  defi- 
ance to  the  power  of  the  evil  [)rinciple. 

P'eng-Shui  is  far  from  being  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  individual  and  familv  concern  which 
only  affects  its  believers.  Its  invisible  but 
benignant  or  direful  forces  are  liable  to  be 
set  in  motion  bv  those  who  have  never 
even  henrd  of  the  name.  Therefore,  if  a 
new  house  is  built,  it  is  not  onlv  the 
owner's  affiir,  but  that  of  all  his  neigh- 
bors also.  Who  knows,  says  the  Chinese, 
but  his  chimnev-i)ot  mav  draw  down  the 
wrath  of  heaven  and  earth  on  my  head,  or 
the  bare,  blaaik  as[)ert  of  his  end  wall  may 
reflect  the  malarious  breath  of  nature  into 
my  door,  bringing  disaster  to  my  enter- 
prises, disease  and  death  to  my  wife  and 
children  ?  'I'he  devout  believer  in  Feng- 
Shui  consults  his  trusted  geomanccr  on 
the  new  influences  about  to  afiect  his  life 
and  fortunes,  and  no  possible  effort  will  be 
omitted  to  |)revcnt  any  unfivorable  change 
in  his  surroundings.  Thus  it  arises  that 
foreigners  from  tlie  far  west,  who  come 
from  an  i-.land  too  l.»arbarous  to  know  of 
the  existence  of  Feng-wShui,  may,  by 
their  ill-advised  erections,  imperil  the  hap- 
piness of  a  Chinese  town.  The  churches 
of  the  missionaries,  on  account  of  their 
superior  heiglU,  are  especially  fatal  to  the 
well-being  of  the  streets  surrounding  their 
bases.  In  the  treaty  ports  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consular  flags  no  effectual 
opposition  can  be  raised  to  these  buildings, 
and  the  injured  native  watches  the  rising 
walls  with  smothered  indignation.  But  in 
the  interior  the  foreigner,  too,  must  respect 
Feng-Shui  if  he  would  live  in  peace. 

We  lodged  once  in  a  long  low  school- 
house,  built  by  German  missionaries, 
which  rested  against  a  steep  hillside.  Not 
long  before,  the  missionaries,  having  been 


vexed  by  frequent  nocturnal  visits  of 
thieves,  had  added  two  little  watch-towers, 
like  ears,  a  few  feet  high,  on  each  end  oif 
the  building,  to  be  occupies!  l>y  watchmen 
during  the  night.  But  they  had  uninten- 
tionally infringed  upon  Feng-Shui.  One 
of  these  little  towers  was  just  visible  over 
the  rising  ground  to  a  tomb  on  another 
hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oflf.  The  enraged 
descendants  of  die  occupant  of  lh;it  tomb 
gathered  the  village  together  against  the 
missionaries  and  threatened  to  burn  down 
their  establishment.  In  vain  did  the  mis- 
sionaries argue  that  so  small  a  portion  of 
their  building  could  be  seen  from  the 
tomb,  that  if,  as  was  most  reasonable,  one 
sup])osed  that  the  deceased  spirit  preferred 
to  sit  upon  his  semicircular  arm-chair-like 
grave,  instead  of  fatiguing  himself  by 
staniiing  upon  it,  he  then  would  not  have 
the  obnoxious  projection  within  the  field 
of  vision  at  all.  No  matter,  the  offensive 
towers  must  pulled  down.  As  usual  in 
C'b.ina,  it  was  found  that  even  Feng-Shui 
could  be  propitiated  by  a  gift ;  and  the  mis- 
sionaries bought  toleration  of  tlie  disturbed 
spirit  for  a  certain  number  of  dollars,  paid 
down  to  his  representatives  in  the  flesh. 
Govenor  Amaral,  of  Macao,  did  not  es- 
cape the  vengeance  of  Feng-Shui  so  easily. 
He  signaliseil  his  tenure  of  office  in  that 
tiny  peninsula  by  cutting  out  new  roads, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the 
numerous  ilescendants  of  those  buried 
in  the  tombs  among  which  his  roads  pass- 
ed. His  contempt  for  Feng-Shui  cost  him 
his  life.  He  was  w^aylaid  and  beheaded 
on  one  of  his  own  new  roads.  W^ithout 
citing  farther  instances,  the  necessary  an- 
tagonism between  Feng-Shui  and  rail- 
ways must  already  begin  to  be  clear 
to  the  reader.  Every  cutting  would  cut 
away  all  the  happiness  of  exfstence  , 
from  untold  multitudes;  each  embank- 
ment would  threaten  calamity  to  all 
the  plain  on  either  side.  To  tunnel 
through  a  mountain  would  be  wantonly 
and  wickedly  to  despise  the  protection 
heaven  itself  lias  built  up  again.st  the  disas- 
ters which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  the 
dwellers  on  its  sheltered  side.  A  hne  of 
telegraph  posts  would  be  so  many  con- 
ductors to  draw  down  the  fateful  breath  of 
nature's  lit'e,  certain  to  spread  abroad  the 
deleterious  influences  while  dissipating  the 
good.  Feng-Shui  and  railroads  are  mu- 
tually destructive.  We  have  read  that  the 
introduction  of  railways  into   India  has 
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produced  considerable  effect  in  weaken- 
ing the  exclusiveness  of  caste.  It  is  hard 
to  perceive  how  Feng-Shui  in  China  could 
at  all  survive  a  similar  invasion  of  engi- 
neering skill.  Wliether  or  no  Feng-Shui 
will  accommodate  itself  to  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  iron  horse,  when  it  speeds 
over  the  vast  plains  of  northern  China  and 
among  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  south, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  there  is  no  question' 
about  the  fierce  opposition  it  will  raise  to 
the  upturning  of  the  first  sod,  the  cutting 
of  the  first  hill. 

It  is  time  to  address  ourselves  to  the  in- 
quiry what  this  mysterious  Feng-Shui  is, 
or  is  suj)])osed  to  be.     An  elucidation  of 
this  far-iuway  superstition  will  be  quite  a 
novelty  to  the  great  majority  of  our  rea- 
ders, for  popular  works  on  Cliina  are  al- 
most unanimous  in  avoiding  the  subject. 
Works  like  Williams's  yJ//y<//<?  A7//^//<?;//  and 
Doolittle's  Social  Life    of    the    Chinese^ 
though  seeming  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
in  their  descriptions  of  Chinese  national 
idiosyncrasies,  omit  Feng-Shui  altogether. 
This  can  only  be   accounted  for  on  the 
hypothesis  that  these  learned  authors  did 
not  care  to  include  a  topic  about  which 
they  felt  themselves  unable  to  enlighten 
the  public.     Very  few  even  of  the  Chinese 
could  give  a  clear  and  connected  account 
of  this  obscure  topic.     Question  a  native, 
and  he  would  re])ly,  Fenj<-Shui  is  the  influ- 
ence of  nature  and  of  the  spirits  upon  the 
destinies  of  the  living;  it  is  called  Feng 
because  it  is  a  thing  like  wind,  which  you 
cannot  comprehend,    and    Shui,  because 
it*s  like  water,   which   you  cannot  grasp. 
Feng-Shui  has  a  literature  of  its  own  ;  but 
its  repulsive  technicology,  with  its  "  azure 
dragon"  and  "white  tiger,"  its  breath  of 
nature  and  male    and    female  principles, 
and  its  profuse  use  of  the  numerical  dia- 
grams of  the  Classic  of  Changes,  are  quite 
excuse  enough  for  the  neglect  it  has  re- 
ceived from  Sinologues.     While  the  vast 
fields  of  Chinese  philosophy,  poetry,  his- 
tory, and  religion  are  still  the  unexplored 
Africa  of  literature,  no  wonder  that  stu- 
dents should  turn  away  from  this  unattrac- 
tive desert  of  superstitious  nonsense,  and 
devote  their  labors  to  more  promising  re- 
gions.    Besides  this,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Feng-Shui  is  an  invisible  underground 
principle,  which  does   not   obtrude  itself 
upon  the  attention.     It  is  not  a  religion, 
nor  the  sect  of  a  religion.     It  has  no  tem- 
ple nor  priesthood,  nor  college,  nor  any 


authorised  professors  or  incorporated  be- 
lievers. Its  occult  influence  pervades  all 
Chinese  society,  but  does  not  come  con- 
spicuously to  the  surface  in  any  imposing 
rite  or  permanent  visible  manifestation. 
There  would  be  houses  and  tombs  did  not 
Feng-Shui  exist.  Even  pagodas  had  their 
origin  in  Buddhism,  and  still  retain  their 
quasi-religious  character.  Thus  it  was 
easy  to  describe  the  whole  superficies 
of  Chinese  society,  without  alluding  to 
this  underlying  element  of  superstition. 
At  last,  however,  an  erudite  German  scho- 
lar, well  known  among  Oriental  students 
by  his  valuable  investigations  into  Chinese 
Buddhism,  has  undertaken  the  long-delay- 
ed task,  and  now,  in  a  pamphlet*  of  eighty 
pages,  the  curious  in  such  matters  may 
read  a  complete  exposition  of  the  origin, 
character,  and  influence  of  Feng-Shui. 
We  cannot  but  admire  the  liveliness  of 
style  and  aptness  of  illustration  by  which 
Dr.  Eitel  has  relieved  the  tediousness  of 
studying  the  minute  details  of  the  ground- 
plan  and  architecture  of  this,  which  is  essen- 
tially a  castle  erected  in  the  dominions  of 
the  "  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  for- 
midable in  dimensions  and  apparent  soli- 
dity, but,  in  accordance  with  its  name, 
composed  of  no  more  substantial  materials 
than  the  castles  of  cloud-land  built  up  out 
of  water-vapor  by  the  action  of  wind. 
But  no  ingenuity  of  treatment  could  allure 
any  but  an  enthusiastic  student  of  foreign 
superstitions  to  inflict  upon  himself  the  pe- 
nance of  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the 
"  Numerical  Proportions  of  Nature."  We 
will  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  abridge  Dr. 
Eitel's  dissection  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
system;  but  endeavor  to  present  in  one 
view  the  picture  which  its  totality  i)rodu- 
ces  in  our  minds. 

Feng-Shui  is  a  product  of  a  mode  of 
thought  characteristic  of  the  primeval  era 
of  human  development ;  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest  man- 
ifestations of  fetichism.  Feng-Shui  views 
heaven  and  earth,  the  whole  universe,  as 
one  great  fetich,  animated  by  a  blind,  un- 
intelligent, but  omnipotent  vitality,  a  vital- 
ity in  which  man  shares,  and  of  which, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  intelligent  faculties, 
he  may  procure  a  larger  and  better  share  than 
would  otherwise  fall  to  his  lot.  As  a  prac- 
tical art,  Feflg-Shui  is  the  terrestrial  sister 

♦  Feng-Shui,  or  The  kudiments  of  Natural 
Science  in  China ^  by  P>nest  J.  Kitel,  M.A., 
Ph.D.    Trubner  &  Co.,  1873. 
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of  Astrology,  a  mode  of  deciphering  the 
destinies  of  an  individual  as  included  in  the 
vast  complications  of  the  universal  whole, 
but  in  this  respect  the  earthly  sister  excels 
her  star-gazing  prototype,  that  by  means 
of  Feng-Shui  a  man  learns  not  only  what 
his  fate  is,  but  how  it  may  be  modified  to 
his  own  advantage.  We  cannot  better  in- 
troduce this  curious  concc[)tion  of  man's 
power  over  destiny  than  by  a  quotation 
which  shows  tliat  wc  Knglish  are  a  wiser 
race  than  we  thought  ourselves  :  "  Strange 
to  say,  Chinese  constantly  iissert  that  for- 
eigners know  all  about  FengShui.  When 
mortality  was  frightful  among  the  Hong 
Kong  troops  ijuartered  in  Murray  barracks, 
and  the  Colonial  surgeon  proposed  the 
planting  of  bamboos  at  the  back  of  the 
buildings,  the  Chinese  justly  remarked  that 
this  measure  was  in  strict  accordance  with 
Feng-Shui.  When  foreign  residents  of 
Hong  Kong  began  to  buihl  villas  in  Pokfoo- 
lum  (which  Feng-Shui  declares  to  be  the 
best  site  of  the  island),  wiien  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  build  a  reservoir  there,  when 
tanks  were  built  on  the  north  side  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  hill-side  was  studded  with 
trees,  when  the  cutting  of  earth  was  forbid- 
den in  places  where  there  is  much  decom- 
posed rock,  the  Chinese  in  all  these  cases 
supposed  foreigners  to  kfiovv  much  more 
about  Feng-Shui  than  they  would  tell,  and 
the  Surveyor-General  was  put  down  as  a 
profound  adept  in  Feng-Shui.  Why,  they 
say,  there  is  (lovernment  House,  occupy- 
ing the  very  best  spot  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island,  screened  at  tlie  back  by 
high  trees  and  gently-shelving  terraces, 
skirted  right  and  left  by  roads  with  grace- 
ful curves,  and  the  whole  situation  combin- 
ing everything  that  Fei)g-Shui  would  pre- 
scribe, how  is  it  possible  that  foreigners 
pretend  to  know  nothing  of  Feng-Shui  ?'* 
This,  then,  is  the  practical  embodiment  of 
the  system.  The  configuration  and  cha- 
racter of  the  surface  of  the  earth  deter- 
mines the  weal  or  woe  of  its  inhabitants. 
Uising  grounds,  groups  of  trees,  pools  of 
water,  winding  roads,  when  j)roperly  situ- 
ated and  combined,  are  the  causes  of 
health,  wealth,  peace,  and  ha[)])iness,  to  the 
fortunate  dwellers  in  these  desirable  locali- 
ties. Another  extract,  refei  ring  to  the  same 
little  island,  will  present  the  obverse  view : 
**  Hong  Kong,  with  its  abundiftice  of  rocks 
and  boulders  scattered  about  on  the  hill- 
side, abounds  accordingly  in  malign  breath, 
and  the  Chinese   think  our  Government 


very  wise  in   endeavoring   to  plant  trees 
everywhere  on  the  hill  to  screen  these  har- 
bingers of  evil.     But  the  most  malicious 
influence  under  which  Hong  Kong  su£fen 
is  caused  by  that  curious  rock  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill  near  Wanchai.     It  is  distinctly 
seen  from  Queen's  Road   East,  and  for- 
eigners generally  see  in  it  Cain  and  Abel, 
Cain  slaving   his    brother.     The   Chinese 
take  the  rock  to  re|)resent  a  female  figure, 
which  they  call  the  bad  woman,  and  they 
firmly  and  seriously  believe  that  all  the  im- 
morality of  Hong  Kong,  all  the  reckless- 
ness and  vice  of  Taii)ingshan,  are  caused 
by  that  wicked  rock.     So  firmly  is  this  belief 
impressed  u[)on  the  lowest  classes  in  Hong 
Kong  that  those  who  i)rofit  fron>  immoral 
practices  actually  go  and  worship  that  rock, 
spreading  out    oft'erings    and  burning  in- 
cense at  its  foot.     None  dares  to  injure  it, 
and  1  have  been  told  by  many  otherwise 
sensible  peoj)le,  that  several  stone-cutters 
who  attempted  to  quarry  at  the  base  of 
that  rock  died  a  sudden  death  immediately 
after  the  attempt."     Now  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  the  twofold  energies  of  Feng-Shui, 
baneful  as  well  as  blessing,  we  see  that  it 
is   a   materialistic   fatalism,  according  to 
which  human  happiness  and  misery,  virtue 
and   vice,   are    determined,   or,   at  least, 
mightily  influenced,  by  invisible  currents 
of  nature's  breath  flowing  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  adapting  itself  to  its  inequali- 
ties, attracted  or  repelled  by  its  elevations 
and   depressions,    its    straight   lines  and 
curves. 

Feng-Shui  begins  where  Astrology  ends. 
So  familiar  are  we  with  the  latter  delusion, 
it  seems  hardly  strange  to  us  that  imagi- 
native minds,  speculating  on  the  tangled 
destinies  of  man,  unable  to  discover  in 
character  or  conduct  a  clue  to  the  endless 
diversities,  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  lot,  should  have  gazed  up  at  the 
bewildering  hosts  of  stars,  until  they 
dreamt  that  the  mystic  dance  of  those  pale 
watch-fires  of  niiiht  must  rain  down  a 
spiritual  influence  upon  man,  which  de- 
cides his  fortunes  for  good  or  evil.  But  the 
astrologer  at  the  utmost  only  aimed  to  inter- 
pret, he  never  as[)ired  to  rule,  the  courses 
of  the  planets.  Shall  we  say  that  the 
practical  mind  of  the  Chinese  could  not 
rest  in  this  conception  of  itself  ?is  the  help- 
less sport  of  irresistible,  because  unapproach- 
able, heavenly  j)owers  ?  Or,  shall  wc  sec 
rather  a  farther  flight  of  poetic  imagination 
in  the  daring  assumption  which  brought  : 
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down  heaven  to  earth,  and  placed  its 
mighty  forces  partially  under  human  con- 
trol ?  However  that  might  be,  the  pas- 
sage from  Astrology  to  Fcng-Shui  was  ef- 
fected by  the  conception,  strange  enough 
to  the  European  mind,  that  the  stars  ope- 
rate directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  the  two- 
legged  insects  which  crawl  upon  it. 
Mountain  peaks  corresi)ond  to  the  stars ; 
rivers  and  oceans  are  the  terrestrial  milky 
way ;  the  sky  above  is  divided  into  con- 
stellations, such  as  the  potent  "  azure  dra- 
gon" and  the  baneful  **  white  tiger ;"  the 
earth,  too,  has  its  azure  dragons  and  white 
tigers  innumerable,  mountain  ranges  or  un- 
dulating grounds,  in  which  the  geomancer, 
by  the  aid  of  his  compass  and  the  rules  of 
his  art,  detects  the  analogues  of  the  celes- 
tial monsters.  The  five  planets — and  to 
the  Chinese  mind  only  five  exist,  or  could 
exist — the  five  planets  take  their  names 
from  the  five  elements,  of  the  essences  of 
which  they  are  the  embodiments.  **  As  to 
their  counterparts  on  earth,  the  rules  by 
which  each  mountain  may  be  referred  to 
one  or  other  of  the  five  planets  are  very 
simple.  If  a  peak  rises  up  bold  and 
straight,  running  out  into  a  sharp  point,  it 
is  identified  with  Mars,  and  declared  to 
represent  the  element  fire.  If  the  point  of 
a  similarly  shaped  mountain  is  broken  off 
and  flat,  but  comparatively  narrow,  it  is 
said  to  be  the  embodiment  of  Jupiter,  and 
to  represent  the  element  wood.  If  the  top 
of  a  mountain  forms  an  extensive  plateau, 
it  is  the  representative  of  Saturn,  and  the 
element  earth  dwells  there.  If  a  mountain 
runs  up  high,  but  its  peak  is  sofdy  round- 
ed, it  is  called  Venus,  and  represents  the 
element  metal.  A  mountain  whose  top  is 
the  shape  of  a  cupola  is  looked  upon  as 
the  representative  of  Mercury,  and  the  ele- 
ment water  rules  there."  Behold,  now, 
the  immense  superiority  of  Feng-Shui.  Its 
planets  are  no  wandering  fires ;  its  task  is 
not  to  win  secrets  from  the  inaccessible  sky ; 
the  professor  of  this  mundane  astrology 
plants  his  feet  upon  the  solid  ground,  com- 
pass in  hand,  and  reads  off  the  face  of  the 
landscape  the  blessings  or  curses  stored  up 
therein  for  the  denizen  of  each  particular 
spot. 

This,  however,  is  the  least  superiority  of 
the  Chinese  system.  It  possesses,  also, 
the  immense  advantage  that  the  terrestrial 
phenomena  are  within  reach  of  the  mat- 
tock and  spade.  "  Heaven,"  it  is  said, 
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"  requires  the  aid  of  man  to  carry  out  its 
schemes  of  justice.  Earth  requires  the  aid 
of  man  to  bring  its  products  to  absolute 
perfection.  Neither  heaven  nor  earth  are 
complete  in  themselves,  but  leave  the  last 
finish  of  everything  to  man.  Consequent- 
ly, as  regards  the  natural  outline  of  the 
earth's  surface,  there  is  much  room  for  the 
active  interference  of  man.  The  influence 
of  the  planets  and  of  the  five  elements  is 
very  great,  but  it  is  not  all.  The  influence 
of  the  natural  configuration  of  the  ground 
is  very  powerful,  but  man  may  alter  the 
natural  configuration."  A  low  hill  may  be 
elevatetl,  a  straight  and  consequently  ill- 
omened  water-course  may  be  diverted. 
The  point  of  a  mountain  can  be  cut  off", 
and  thus  Mars  is  converted  into  Jupiter. 
An  easier  task  is  to  raise  a  pointed  mound 
on  the  top  of  a  high  but  flat  mountain, 
by  which  Saturn  is  changed  into  Mars. 
And  if  most  of  nature's  works  are  too  vast 
to  be  essentially  altered,  favorable  modifi- 
cations may  be  introduced,  such  as  a  pond 
here,  a  pagoda  there.  Feng-Shui,  too,  will 
guard  its  believers  against  wantonly  and 
wickedly  opening  passages  for  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  nature,  among  which 
straight  lines,  straight  ridges  are  the  most 
fatal.  It  can,  therefore,  preserve  China 
from  the  inevitable  destruction  of  national 
prosperity  that  would  follow  the  making 
of  railways,  which  would  not  only  destroy 
many  most  important  features  of  the  good 
Feng-Shui,  but  in  their  long  straight  ways, 
and  their  deadly  embankments,  positively 
invite  every  noxious  influence  to  devour 
the  land. 

To  the  English  reader  this  will  appear 
such  unmitigated  nonsense  that  he  will  be 
almost  ready  to  doubt  the  sanity  of  the 
people  professing  to  believe  it.  But  this 
disgust  at  the  folly  of  the  Chinese  would 
be  a  good  deal  qualified  by  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  mental  processes  through 
which  these  curious  results  have  been 
reached.  We  must  refer  the  philosophic 
inquirer  to  Dr.  Eitel's  book,  where  he  will 
find  Feng-Shui  traced  up  to  the  ancient 
opinion  that  the  whole  universe  is  a  living 
organism,  in  which  the  trinity — heaven, 
earth,  and  man — ^share  a  common  life,  each 
member  of  the  triad  acting  upon,  and  in- 
fluenced by,  the  other  two.  There  he  will 
see  also  how  the  vast  totality  of  phenome- 
na are  deduced,  by  a  system  of  permuta- 
tions and  combinations  of  numbers  from 
two  universal  primordial  principles,  called 
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the  male  and  female  principles,  which  two, 
when  happily  combined,  constitute  the  fa- 
vorable, and  when  disharmonious,  the  ma- 
lign breath  of  nature.  After  he  has  fairly 
bewildered  himself  in  the  effort  io  follow 
this  scheme  through  its  complicated  rami- 
fications, and  to  do  justice  to  it  as  a  con- 
ception, though  an  imaginary  one,  of  the 
true  nature  of  things  in  themselves,  he  will 
probably  cease  to  marvel  that  opinions, 
sup];orted  by  such  an  unbroken  array  of 
learned  names,  and  argued  out  with  such 
an  appearance  at  once  of  plausibiHty  and 
profundity,  have  taken  deep  root  in  the 
Chinese  mind.  Space  forbids  our  attempt- 
ing even  a  sketch  of  (Chinese  metaphysics, 
out  of  which  this  unicjue  sui)erstition,  Feng- 
Shui,  has  grown,  a  not  incongruous  fruit. 
It  remains,  however,  to  point  out  the  con- 
nection between  Feng-Shui  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dead  u[>on  the  living.  A  few 
sentences  u])on  this  topic  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  Chinese  philosopliical  thought. 
Accordim^  to  Choo-he  and  his  follow- 
ers,  the  soul  of  man  is  not  simple,  but  pos- 
sesses a  dual  nature.  The  two  natures, 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  iinimns 
and  an'una^  belong  respectively  to  the 
*' breath  of  heaven"  and  the  "breath 
of  eartii."  The  animus  is  the  spiritual 
and  male  clement  of  the  soul:  while 
the  material  element  or  female  principle  of 
nature  forms  the  anima.  In  living  man 
the  two  principles  exist  in  combination ; 
but  at  death,  with  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  the  unitm  is  broken  uj),  the  animus 
returns  to  heaven  and  the  anima  to  earth. 
Not  that  we  are  to  conceive  of  this  return- 
ing as  movement  in  space,  but  rather  that 
each  part  is  absorbed  again  into  the  gen- 
eral elements  of  nature  whence  each  de- 
rived its  origin.  The  souls  of  deceased 
ancestors,  therefore,  are  as  omnipresent  as 
the  elements  of  nature,  as  heaven  and 
earth  themselves.  Thus  the  Chinese  have 
been  tauii^ht  to  consider  themselves  as 
constantly  surrounded  by  a  S])irit-worl(l, 
invisible  indeed  and  inaccessible  by  touch 
or  handling,  but  none  the  less  real,  none 
the  less  influential.  From  the  ground- 
work of  these  not  altogether  despicable 
imaginations  about  the  invisible  world, 
the  transition  is  easy  to  the  popular  belief 
that  the  anima  of  the  deceased  binds  him 
to  the  tomb,  while  the  masculine  animus 
hovers  around  the  dwelling  of  his  descend- 
ants. This,  again,  produces  the  inference 
th^t  if  the  tomb  be  so  phiced  that  the  ani- 


mal spirit  supposed  to  dwell  there  is  free 
from  disturbing  elements,  the  ancestral 
si)irit  will  be  both  able  and  disposed  to 
visit  with  benign  influences  the  homes  of 
his  pious  descendants.  Hence  practical 
Feng-Shui  has  no  more  important  problem 
than  to  select  the  site  of  a  grave. 

It  does  not  retpiire  much  wisdom  to  ridi- 
cule and  despise  the  absurd  superstitions 
of  individuals  and  races  less  enlightened 
than  our  noble  selves.  But  in  recent  years 
we  have  seen  another  spirit  arise.  Men 
have  taken  to  studying  ancient  myths  and 
modern  superstitions,  instead  of  mocking  at 
them.  The  result  is  a  growing  conviction 
that  the  soil  of  the  human  mind  cannot 
protlucc  and  foster  pure  error,  unmixed 
falsehood.  The  human  intellect  has  been 
guiity  of  a  thousand  aberrations  and  extra- 
vagances, but  through  them  all  there  has 
run  a  vein  of  loyalty  to,  or  at  least  desire 
or,  truth.  The  error  we  denounce  is  either 
a  truth  pushed  to  an  extreme,  or  it  is, 
though  erroneous,  the  best  inteq^retation 
the  mind  is  for  the  time  being  capable  of, 
of  the  phenomena  which  press  upon  it  for 
a  solution,  or  perhaps  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  eauerness  of  the  mind  to  frame  for 
itSelf  some  explanation  of  a  problem  really 
quite  insoluble.  It  is  to  this  latter  class 
that  we  would  attach  Feng-Shui.  This 
Chincscsuperstition,  absurd  as  it  is,  has  not 
maintaine(l  itself  for  a  thousand  years 
among  a  vast  civilised  people,  a  nation 
whose  thinkers  and  scholars  are  innumera- 
ble, without  basing  itself  upon  something 
or  other  natural  to  man  and  not  evidently 
repugnant  to  his  reason.  Where  shall  we 
look  for  this  connecting  link  ?  I  think  we 
may  see  it  in  that  mystery  which  has  per- 
plexed philosophers  and  theologians  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  of  which  we  may 
reject  the  Chinese  solution,  but  are  our- 
selves unable  to  furnish  a  better.  How  is 
it  that  such  innumerable  diversities  subsist 
among  the  characters  and  experiences  of 
the  children  of  men  ?  Why  is  one  born  in 
the  purple,  cradled  in  luxury  and  splendor, 
while  another  drags  along  a  few  miserable 
years  in  a  condition  compared  with  which 
that  of  the  brutes  is  enviable  ?  Why,  again, 
do  we  see  some  men  naturally  endowed 
with  remarkable  capacity  and  inclination, 
not  for  wisdom  only,  but  for  virtue,  where 
others  display  inherent  tendencies  to  the 
worst  of  vices  ?  Still  more  puzzling  is  the 
indisputable  fact  that  the  power,  and  beauty, 
and  happiness  of  the  world  frequently  fall 
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to  the  share  of  the  ignoble,  while  wisdom 
and  goodness  are  linked  to  want  and  suffer- 
ing. The  Chinese  looked  around  for  an 
explanation  of  these  mysterious  arrange- 
ments of  human  life,  not  from  a  vague  curi- 
osity, but  witli  the  express  hope  of  improv- 
ing their  own  lot.  ]3ud(lhism  gave  them  a 
solution  in  its  theory  of  successive  exist- 
ences, determined  each  by  the  merit  and 
demerit  of  the  preceding  one ;  but  Budd- 
hism failed,  even  in  its  season  of  widest 
popularity,  to  lay  hold  of  the  Cliinese  na- 
tional mind.  The  teachings  of  Confu- 
cius and  his  first  disciples  ignored  difficulties 
which  they  could  not  remove.  According 
to  them,  virtue  is  not  only  its  own  reward, 
but  rightly  and  surely  secures  for  itself  the 
approval  of  heaven,  the  favor  of  man,  and 
the  lordship  of  this  fair  world. 

The  Chinese  did  homage  to  the  ethical 
teaching  of  their  great  master,  and  accept- 
ed it  as  their  higliest  trust  for  evermore. 
But  the  fact  stared  them  in  the  face  that 
the  sage  himself  passed  a  life  of  toil  and 
wanderings, "  like  a  homeless  dog,"  while  li- 
centious and  illiterate  princelets  divided  the 
world  among  them.  It  was  an  article  of 
the  Confucian  creed  that  if  the  sage  and 
the  virtuous  did  not  themselves  attain  to 
earthly  honor  and  felicity,  heaven,  in  re- 
cognition of  their  merit,  would  bestow  these 
boons  on  their  posterity.  Experience  has 
not  confirmed  this  sentiment  into  a  posi- 
tive belief.  The  varieties  and  inequalities 
of  earthly  condition  remained  inexplicable. 
That  right  moral  conduct  is  man's  true  life, 
the  Chinese  readily  assented  to ;  but  that 
there  is  also  some  other  principle  at  work, 
moulding  human  destinies  without  much 
regard  to  human  character,  seemed  too 
palpable  for  disbelief.     \Vhat  is  this  princi- 


ple ?  Philosophy  stepped  in,  with  her  all- 
comprehensive  speculations  about  the  origi- 
nal absolute,  the  unity,  the  generation  of 
all  phenomena  from  one  eternal  substance, 
according  to  one  all-pervading  law,  the  evo- 
lution of  the  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  con- 
ditions from  the  action  and  reaction  of  the 
great  original  upon  itself.  Clothed  though 
they  be  in  a  Chinese  garb,  the  European 
student  frequently  recognizes  thoughts 
already  familiar  to  him  in  Western  specu- 
lation. Had  Chinese  metaphysics  stopped 
at  this  stage,  the  result  would  be  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  issue  to  which  certain  of 
our  Western  speculations  seem  to  tend  : 
a  self-evolved  universe,  an  organic  whole, 
operating  in  all  things  by  immutable  law, 
but  without  a  Law-giver ;  moving  accord- 
ing to  infinite  order,  but  guided  by  no 
superintending  Intelligence  ;  explicable 
firom  itself,  but  containing  no  prophecy  of 
a  better  explication  to  come.  And  it  is, 
perhaps,  more  correct  to  say  that  Chinese 
philosophy  did  stop  here ;  and  to  attribute 
the  growth  of  FengShui  rather  to  the 
craving  of  the  poj)ular  mind  for  something 
more  definite  and  practical,  some  clue  to 
the  mystery,  which  could  be  followed  up  to 
its  own  advantage.  If  ])hil(>sophy  teaches 
that  fatalism  governs  the  immense  whole, 
while  utterly  careless  of  the  result  to  the 
individual,  can  we  marvel  that  in  a  super- 
stitious age  men  caught  at  the  idea  that 
they  might  possibly  divert  the  mighty  cur- 
rent of  nature's  irresistible  forces  mto  little 
artificial  channels  for  their  own  behoof? 
Feng-Shui  is  the  very  audacity  of  supersti- 
tion, and  it  will  hold  its  own  until  it  fades 
away  before  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
or  the  spread  of  science,  or  the  influence 
of  both  combined. — Cornhill  Magazine, 
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II  dtait  un  jeune  homme  d*un  bien  beau  pass^." 


BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


I. 


When  first  he  sought  our  haunts,  he  wore 

His  locks  in  Hamlet-style; 
His  brow  with  thought  was  "sicklied  o*er,"- 

We  rarely  saw  him  smile; 
And  e'en  when  none  were  looking  on, 
His  air  was  always  woe-begone. 
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II 

He  kept,  I  know,  his  bosom  bare 

To  imitate  Jean  Paul ; 
His  almost  only  topics  were 

Esthetics,  Fate,  and  Soul ; 
Although  at  times,  but  not  for  long, 
He  bowed  his  Intellect  to  song. 


III. 


He  served,  he  said,  a  Muse  of  Tears; 

I  know  his  verses  breathed 
A  fine  funereal  air  of  biers. 

And  objects  cypress- wreathed; — 
Indeed,  his  tried  acquaintance  fled 
An  ode  he  named  "  The  Sheeted  Dead." 


IV. 


In  these  light  moods,  I  call  to  mind, 

He  darkly  would  allude 
To  some  dread  sorrow  undefined, — 

Some  passion  unsubdued; 
Then  break  into  a  ghastly  laugh       j 
And  talk  of  Keats  his  epitaph. 


V. 


He  railed  at  Women's  faith  as  cant ; 

We  thought  him  grandest  when 
He  named  them  "  Syren-shapes  that  chant 

On  bleaching  bones  of  Men;" — 
Alas,  not  e'en  the  great  go  fi'ee 
From  that  insidious  minstrelsy! 


VI. 


His  lot,  he  oft  had  used  to  urge, 
Lay  on  a  lone  Rock  where 

Around  Time-beaten  bases  surge 
The  Waters  of  Despair. 

We  knew  it  true.     We  never  knew 

What  gentler  ears  he  told  it  to. 


VI. 


We,  bound  with  him  as  brethren  were. 

One-minded,  celibate, 
Resolved  to  Thought  and  Diet  spare 

Our  lives  to  dedicate; — 
We,  truly,  in  no  common  sense 
Deserved  his  closer  confidence! 
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VIII. 

But  soon,  and  yet,  though  soon,  too  late, 

We,  sorrowing,  sighed  to  find 
A  gradual  softness  enervate 

That  once  superior  mind. 
Until, — in  full  assembly  met, 
He  even  mentioned  Etiquette. 


IX. 

The  verse  that  we  severe  had  known, 

Assumed  a  wanton  air, — 
A  fond  effeminate  monotone 

Of  eyebrows,  eyes,  S.nd  hair; — 
Not  7j0os  stirred  him  now  or  vovg^ — 
He  read  "  The  Angel  in  the  House !" 


X. 


And  worse.     He,  once  sublime  to  chaff, 

Grew  whimsically  sore 
If  we  but  named  a  photograph 

We  found  him  simpering  o*er,* 
Or  told  how  in  his  chambers  lurked 
A  waistcoat  curiously  worked. 


XI. 


Then  worse  again.     He  tried  to  dress. 
He  trimmed  his  tragic  mane. 

Announced  at  last — to  our  distress — 
He  had  not  "lived  in  vain;" 

Thenceforth  his  one  prevailing  mood 

Became  a  base  beatitude. 


XII. 

And,  O  Jean  Paul,  and  Fate  and  Soul ! 

We  met  him  next  grown  stout. 
His  throat  with  wedlock's  triple  roll, 

"  All  wool,"  enwound  about ; 
His  very  hat  had  changed  its  brim! 
Our  course  was  clear.     We  banished  him. 

—St  PauVs, 
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FRENCH  NOVELISTS. 
ALEXANDRE    DUMAS,     FILS. 


Dumas  the  elder  is  one  of  the  most  at-  wickedness.     Passionate,  extravagant,  ill- 

ractive  figures  in  the  gallery  of  French  regulated,  absolutely  immoral,  he  yet  com- 

omance.     He  is  so  undoubted  an  original,  pels  pardon,  and  even  largely  attracts  one's 

o  genuine  alike  in  his  generosity  and  his  affection,  by  his  unconscious  innocence ; 
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he  is  a  great  wayward  boy,  full  of  genius, 
full  of  good- nature,  full  of  naughtiness. 
Dumas  the  younger  is  a  strange  contrast 
to  his  father;  he  is,  comparatively,  by  no 
means  a  boy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most 
sedate  and  staid;  he  is  by  no  means 
wickeil,  yet  by  no  means  innocent:  he  is 
not  the  rollicking,  jovial  child  of  devilry 
and  spree,  but  occuj)ies  a  singular  position 
apart :  he  is  not  wicked  himself,  as  we 
have  said,  but  lie  in,  /irr  c\x{'M-//tr,  the  in- 
terested si)ectator  of  wickedness. 

*  \o  one  knows  better  than  Dumas,' 
says  his  sententious  friend  Kdmond  About, 
*  the  force  and  frailty  of  contemporary. 
France,  lie  has  treated  successively,  and 
always  as  a  master,  all  the  living,  vibrating, 
and  palpitating  qucr^lions  of  liis  time.  The 
aristocratic  prostitution  which  overruns  us; 
the  elegant  adultery  which  is  an  admirable 
success;  the  drm't-inoiidt' — barbarous  and 
seductive  invasif>n  by  v»iiich  the  well-regu- 
lated world  is  menaccfl;  the  money  ques- 
tion, which  includes  all  the  rest;  the- pro- 
digal father  (how  many  have  we  not 
seen !),  and  the  natural  son,  (there  are 
reckoned  to  be  twcnty-L-ight  percent,  in  the 
Paris  birtlis)  1' 

Dumas  is  Paris-born,  and  first  saw  light 
in  July  i82.|. :  lie  lias,  therefore,  now  al- 
most attained  a  diLfniiied  half  centurv  of 
age.  He  makes  one  of  the  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  Paris  births,  being  the 
natural  son  of  a  father  very  prodigal  in- 
deed. The  fatlier,  at  ho  early  a  date  as  his 
son's  birth,  had  not  made  \\\)^  {j^nvid  coup  in 
the  world  of  letters,  but  held  a  modest 
secretaryship  in  the  household  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Vox  some  time  the  child  was 
not  recognised  ;  and,  as  the  story  runs,  a 
little  boy  used  to  be  allowed  to  go  from 
school  once  a  fortnight  to  pay  a  visit  to  a 
mysterious  *  Monsieur  Dumas;'  and  so, 
disinherited  of  affeclion,  was  growing  up 
constrained  and  taciturn.  Ihit  this  charac- 
ter was  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  to  one  of 
joyousness  and  bright  intelligence  when  he 
had  drawn  from  his  father,  as  he  did  when 
he  was  thirteen,  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  mutual  relation,  and  had  been  author- 
ized by  him  to  bear  the  paternal  cogno- 
men. At  sixteen,  whilst  he  was  a  student 
at  the  College  J^ourbon,  his  lively  fancies 
took  the  literary  turn  which  he  inherited, 
and  blossomed  into  a  volume  of  verse 
bearing  the  precocious  tide  of  *  Pech^s  de 
Jeunesse.'     Dumas,  Jiis,  has  always  been 


precocious,  and  has  always  retained  his 
predilection  for  the  romance  of  sin. 

At  this  time  the  paternal  glory  was 
growing  apace,  whereby  the  youth  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  excited,  and  conse- 
quendy  to  have  wished  to  tread  in  his 
father's  steps.  Now  all  that  is  changed, 
and  Dumas,  in  his  own  way,  is  quite  as  dis- 
tinctive a  writer  as  his  father.  He  is  rather 
critic  than  imitator  of  his  sire,  and  publish- 
ed, when  he  was  quite  old  enough  to  make 
accurate  soundings  and  measurements,  as 
true  and  finely  appreciative  an  estimate  of 
that  monster  of  romance  as  we  have  seen. 

In  1845,  "P^'^  ^^^^  appearance  of  a 
scurrilous  little  brochure  reflecting  ungene- 
rously upon  his  father,  young  Dumas  des- 
patched a  challenge  to  its  editor.  This 
individual,  imagining  that  the  challenge 
came  from  Dumas,  fhre,  (we  have  the 
narrative  from  the  said  editor's  own  pen 
only,  and  its  veracity  is  not  to  be  guaran- 
teed), accej.jtcd  it.  When  he  found  out 
his  mistake,  he  brought  forward  his  little 
.son  of  seven,  and  proffered  him  as  the  true 
antagonist  for  young  Dumas.  The  mous- 
tached  seconds  cried  out  against  such  ill- 
timed  pleasantry,  and  were  at  length  met 
by  a  promise  to  fight  the  son,  if  the  fathei^s 
consent  could  be  obtained  to  the  combat. 
AVith  such  (lifticulties  in  the  way,  however, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  duel 
never  came  off.   • 

Dumas'  second  work  shows  him  still 
attached  to  his  father's  skirts.  Father  and 
son  had  been  travelling  together,  and  on 
their  return  there  appeared  the  work,  *  Les 
Aventures  de  Qur.tre  Femmes  et  d'un  Per- 
roquet.'  Some  call  this  work  a  mere  imi- 
tation by  the  young  author  of  the  paternal 
gasconades;  others  go  a  step  further,  and 
allege  that  it  was  really  the  work  of  tlie 
elder  Dumas.  The  story  runs  that  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  about  the  proprietor- 
shij)  of  the  copyright  of  a  romance  named 
*  Fabien,'  and  as  to  who  should  be  its  pub- 
lisher: meanwhile  the  author  cut  the  knot 
by  declaring  that  he  had  burnt  the  manu- 
script. Some  time  afterwards  wise  people 
made  out  that  they  recognized  the  sup- 
posed destroyed  romance  of  the  father's  m 
the  work  published  under  the  name  of  the 
son  ;  alleging  that  the  hero  was  the  same, 
save  that  his  name  liad  been  altered,  and 
that  this  alteration  had  been  neglected  on 
one  page  of  the  new  work,  so  betraying 
the  whole  plot.     The  novel  in  question  is 
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a  very  absurd  one.  Two  persons,  contem- 
plating suicide,  suspend  the  execution  of 
their  purpose  to  tell  each  other  their  histo- 
ry. Their  mutual  confidence  completed, 
the  one  repairs  to  his  pistol,  the  other  to 
his  rope,  and  the  affair  is  over.  The  story 
about  the  authorship  of  the  book  is  doubt- 
less one  of  those  canards  which  French 
journalists  find  so  useful  in  dull  seasons; 
but,  any  way,  it  matters  little.  At  the 
time  it  was  written,  young  Dumas  hsbd  not 
reached  his  own  originality ;  he  was  still  in 
leading-strings.  The  fact  that  he  has  been 
able  to  break  away  entirely  from  the  chains 
of  his  father's  influence,  and  to  carve  out 
for  himself  an  absolutely  new  department 
in  fiction,  is  proof  enough  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  his  powers  when  arrived  at  matu- 
rity. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  do  anything  new 
in  Paris,  in  the  way  either  of  drama  or  of  fic- 
tion, the  following  incident  may  show. 
M.  Eniile  de  Girardin  discovered  what  he 
considered  an  idea  for  a  new  drama,  and, 
after  having  written  a  portion  of  it,  feel- 
ing himself  not  quite  at  home  in  such  species 
of  composition,  consulted  Dumas  as  to  what 
might  be  made  of  it.  Dumas  did  not  at 
all  like  his  old  friend's  way  of  composing 
the  drama,  and  deemed  its  structure  false 
and  unreal ;  so,  on  being  asked  to  become 
a  collaboratcur^  he  re-wrote  the  whole. 
There  was  afterwards  a  very  pretty  quarrel 
as  to  the  true  authorship,  in  which  M.  Gi- 
rardin did  not  beliavc  very  well  to  his 
young  assistant,  whose  genius  in  that  kind 
of  composition  immeasurably  transcend- 
ed his  own.  The  incident  we  are  pointing 
to  occurs  when  Girardin  has  brought  his 
plot  uj)  to  a  certain  point,  and  tells  Dumas 
that  he  reckons  upon  him  for  finding  a 
suitable  detioiimetit.  The  characters  are 
the  hackneyed  ones  of  the  French  stage — 
a  husband,  a  wife,  and  a  lover.  Dumas 
replies,  *  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
say  something  new.  .  .  We  have  all  posed 
our  conclusions  on  this  eternal  subject. 
Yours  is  not  a  conclusion  at  all.'  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Girardin's  sketch,  so  stig- 
matized, the  two  gentlemen  had  cast  lots 
tranquilly  as  to  which  of  them  should  go 
and  break  his  neck  by  accident  on  purpose 
in  some  mountain  ravine ;  the  wife  over- 
hears their  plan  through  the  keyhole,  rush- 
es in,  and  reconciles  them  in  the  name  of 
the  gospel;  they  thereupon  embrace. 
The  child,  of  doubtful  parentage,  is  left 
at  boarding-school ;  and  the  amiable  rivals 


give  each  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  chari- 
table institution.  Such  was  M.  dc  Girar- 
din's conception,  and  this  most  domestic 
denoHment  contained,  doubtless,  rather  too 
much  angelic  sweetness  on  the  part  of  the 
injured  husband  for  a  burning  young  au- 
thor like  Dumas  to  believe  in.  He  tells 
Girardin,  *  Suicide  by  casting  lots,  in  the 
stead  of  the  duel,  you  find  in  "  Mademoi- 
selle de  Belle-Isle;"  you  cannot,  therefore, 
make  use  of  that.  If  you  kill  the  wife, 
that  will  be  "Antony;"  if  you  kill  the 
lover,  that  will  be  "  Diane  de  Lys ;"  if  the 
husband  pardons,  that  will  be  "  Misanthro 
pie  et  Repentir;"  if  the  woman  goes  mad, 
that  will  be  "  Louise  de  Lignerolles ;"  if 
the  husband  commits  suicide,  that  will  be 
"  Jacques ;"  if  the  husband  shuts  up  his 
wife  from  the  world,  that  will  be  "  La 
Mere  et  la  Fille."  You  see  that  your  pre- 
decessors have  passed  that  way,  and  have 
shut  the  door  behind  them.'  What  prodi- 
gious erudition  and  memory  are  necessary 
before  one  can  become  a  dramatic  author 
in  France !  Dumas  published  the  history 
of  his  curious  collaboration  with  Girardin, 
printing  the  old  journalist's  play  as  it  stood. 
His  own  re-cast,  he  was  unable  to  place 
by  the  side  of  it,  for  Girardin  had  sold  the 
copyright  as  his  own. 

Neither  as  dramatist  nor  novelist  does 
Dumas  engender  works  at  so  prodigious  a 
rate  as  his  father,  but  he  studies  his  sub- 
jects much  more  deeply  and  faithfully. 
The  father  took  a  broad  view  of  a  matter, 
and  then  trusted  wholly  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  the  son  lives  his  works  by  studying 
minutely  the  world  around  him,  whilst  the 
beats  of  his  own  heart  do  not  escape  his 
scrutiny.  There  is  a  melancholy  in  his 
works  which  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
this  scientific  study  of  mankind,  whom  he 
has  dared  to  look  on  from  the  dark  side 
as  well  as  the  bright.  There  is  also  en- 
gendered a  force,  owing  to  this  truth  of  his 
to  nature  and  life,  which  exerts  a  seeming- 
ly mysterious  influence  over  his  readers. 
And  yet  nothing  is  more  simple  than  his 
plan ;  those  shadows  of  life,  those  insolu- 
ble haunting  problems,  which  writers  for 
the  most  part  slur  over  or  shrink  from, 
Dumas  faithfully  depicts.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  first  work  from  his  pen  that  gained  him 
real  fame.  It  is  the  now  well-known  story 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Camellias.  *  La  Da  iC 
aux  Cam^lias'  is  one  of  the  very  few  works 
which  treat  of  the  life  of  a  courtesan,  and 
yet  remain  unsullied  and  genuine  romance. 
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Tr.erc  is  r.o  slirinking  from  faithful  portray- 
:.•  -. :'  :".'  :!.-r «!- tails  of  such  a  life  in  the 
'"■'  :!•:  :r.  ■/.i-jstion.  hut  the  novelist  takes  us 
.'.V.  .  s:)!.cri:  in  wj-.ich  nothing  base  allures, 
'j.. ■:.'•.-  :<  in  tiic  narrative  no  attein])t  to  re- 
~.r.-:  ':.*:  f.  ■  :s.  there  i-i  nu  attempt  to  throw 
.  -vr/.ii.'r.-ii.  1  :.a]o  nnnid  the  central  figure 
.:"  :  .e  -'.ory  ;  tiie  evil  of  her  life  is  not  pal- 
!i '-*.•.' i.  t!.e  good  is  not  made  romantic. 
h  :t  'A'r  :-r.j  taken  away  fr(;m  the  gauds  of 
ViC  s.  I'.'OiiS.  and  fiom  the  mocking  gran- 
drur^of  M  irL:i:erite(Jautier's  surroun<lings, 
::.'■>  an  a'.ni'i.-jp'iere  of  siii:ii  terrihle  re:d  hu- 
::)  m  ]i:«s-.ion.  iiil'j  a  vortex  so  inhnitely 
pi:iaLIe.  so  unsp-.-wkahly  pathetic,  into  cir- 
'.a:n.si;-i;ccs  of  fite  and  webs  of  heart- 
':  :'-,::i:!nL'  i\'A  cidaniity  so  vivi<l  nnd  so  jjos- 
>':\th:.  Ui'M  v.::  s  r':  not  a  couriesan  before 
u-j,  but  a  -/.iiT-r!::):^  woman.  'J 'he  book  is 
rai-.'jd,  bv  i'.-.-i  siii^limitv  of  the  unselfish- 
ness  :t  revciisand  the  height  of  its  mourn- 
ful ]j.T.Sii^n.  into  soniething  far  above  any 
mer-j  pi':lure  of  u'ay  or  depraved  Paris  life. 
Margucrit-:  (iauiier  was  a  real  i)ersonage  ; 
her  true  name.  M.;uie  Duj^lessis.  Dumas 
:,':ar<l  iier  ^tory  and  wrote  il.  He  is  care- 
f.il  i'>  w'.rii  us  that  it  is  not  a  common 
one:—']  <lo  not  draw  from  the  story 
tli'j  'onrJision  that  all  girls,  like  Mar- 
gu-.-rir-j.  :.r:  ca[)able  of  tloing  wiuit  she 
did — fir  :'rom  il  ;  but  I  had  learned  that 
one  of  them  had  felt,  during  iier  life,  a  real 
love,  that  >lie  had  suffered  from  it,  and 
that  she  had  dierl  in  consequence  of  it.  I 
have  toM  tiie  reailer  what  1  had  thus 
learned — it  was  a  dutv.' 

*  La  Dameaux  Camclias  '  was  the  great 
eftbrt  of  Dumas'  youth.  He  had  j)revi- 
ously  ])ul)lished  two  works,  neither  of 
which  had  enjoyed  much  success,  though 
the  second  of  tn.em  is  now  included  in  the 
general  list  of  ins  writings.  Ikit  the  sto- 
rv  whicli  everv  one  knows  so  well  as  the 
basis  of  tlie  opera  of  *  J^a  Traviata/  was 
his  first  genuine  aj)Othcosis.  The  novel, 
it  is  stated,  was  written  in  a  fortnight,  in 
an  inn.  The  prose  drama  which  sprang 
from  it,  Dumas  tells  us  he  completed  in  a 
week,  and  rather  on  account  of  want  of 
money  than  by  holy  inspiration.  There  is 
a  wide  gap  between  the  romance  and  the 
drama,  the  latter  not  rising  to  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  earlier  work,  which  was  written 
while  some  of  the  satl  details  of  the  true 
story  were  still  fresh  in  the  author's  mind. 
The  novel,  too,  was  written  while  Dumas 
was  young,  and  new  to  such  tragic  expe- 
riences of  life.     Paris,  at  the  time  le  wrote, 


he  leads  us  to  believe,  was  comparative- 
ly young  in  vice.  He  tells  us,  in  1867, 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  courtesan, 
if  not  rarely  to  be  met  with,  was  at  least 
kept  in  a  kind  of  seclusion.  She  did  not 
belong  to  the  vast  family  of  many  names 
and  degrees,  who,  says  Dumas,  have  sprung 
up  with  the  rapidly  acquired  fortunes  of 
speculators.  The  courtesans  of  1840,  he 
alleges,  were  ladies  of  education,  generally 
daughters  of  poor  officers  killed  in  the  wars 
of  the  Empire.  If  their  lives  were  faulty, 
they  possessed  at  all  events  a  certain  de- 
cency. Dumas  then  refers  to  the  class  of 
grisettes  who  began  in  the  Quartier  La- 
tin to  give  themselves  up  to  disinterested 
amours  with  clerks  and  students,  of  which 
liohemian  love  atiairs  Paul  De  Kock  was 
the  last  historian  and  Murger  the  last  poet. 
'1  hese  increased  the  number  of  courtesans, 
and  after  disenchantments,  miseries,  aban- 
donments, and  suicides  among  their  num- 
bers, romance  vanished,  and  they  began 
to  take  presents  and  to  think  more  of  the 
monsieur  than  of  the  man.  So  with  in- 
creasing luxury,  newly-made  fortunes,  and 
visits  of  rich  provincials  to  Paris,  the  cor- 
ruption spread,  until  woman  came  to  be 
ranked  with  horses  and  carriages,  and  the 
various  ap[)anage  of  a  rich  man  of  fashion. 
So,  said  Dumas  in  1S67,  prostitution  legal- 
ised and  gross,  ])rostitution  as  an  immoral 
conse(]uence  of  the  immorality  called  war, 
and  prostitution  elegant  are  devouring  the 
nation.  It  is  marching  in  the' direction  of 
universal  i)rosiitution.  Heart  has  quite 
vanished  from  the  clandestine  commerce 
of  bought  amours.  So  that  the  '  Dameaux 
Camclias,'  written  fifteen  years  ago,  could 
not,  says  ]3umas,  be  written  to-day.  Not 
only  would  it  not  be  true,  but  it  would  not 
even  be  possible.  One  might  look  vainly  all 
around  to  find  a  girl  from  whom  could  be 
expected  such  a  development  of  love,  re- 
pentance an<l  sacrifice  as  therein  depicted. 
The  story  ui  Marguerite  Gautier  is  already 
legendary,  has  passed  into  the  domain  of 
archxology. 

^Ve  are  compelled  to  dwell  upon  this 
toj  ic  in  treating  of  Dumas  the  -  younger. 
He  has  made  it  i)re-eminently  his  own.  In 
a  little  work  of  his,  containing  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  a  Female  Refuge  in  Paris,  with 
statistics  of  the  admissions  and  general  re- 
sults, he  avows  that  this  subject  has  be- 
come his  special  province,  and  argues  that 
in  an  age  like  the  present,  it  is  something 
indeed  to  have   a  specialty  at  all.     He 
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does  not  disown  the  title  which  had  been 
accorded  him,  of  *  apostle  of  vice  and  pro- 
stitution/ but  apparently  strives  to  make 
his  labors  of  some  effect  and  use  in  the 
sphere  he  has  chosen — the  sphere  that  has 
grown  darker  and  darker  m  proportion  as 
men  have  feared  to  throw  light  upon 
it.  He  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  real- 
ising and  describing  honestly  any  social 
corruption  that  may  grow  more  corrupt 
from  neglect.  Whether  in  all  of  his 
works  he  has  been  true  to  his  highest  ideal 
it  would  perhaps  be  safer  not  to  certify  ; 
his  publishers  have  required  from  him, 
doubtless,  a  book  that  would  sell,  and  he 
may  not  always  have  been  in  a  position  to 
refuse  to  conform  to  their  wishes. 

Dumas  very  properly  puts  down  the  ra- 
pid growth  of  Parisian  corruption  to  the 
influence  of  the  crusade  of  gold.  He  says 
with  some  melancholy  truth,  *  From  the 
moment  that  you  preach  that  crusade,  all 
arms  are  good.  Gloire  aux  vainqueurs  / 
Malheur  aux  vaincus  I  The  important 
matter  is  to  get  rich  with  speed  '  Former- 
ly, he  tells  us,  it  was  the  men  who  when 
a  young  lady  was  mentioned  to  them,  ask- 
ed, How  much  has  she  ?  Now  it  is  the 
young  girls  and  their  parents  who  ask. 
How  much  has  he  ?  Men,  says  Dumas, 
are  not  such  fools  as  women  think  ;  when 
they  find  that  their  money  is  destined,  not 
for  the  repose  of  a  home  and  family,  and 
the  intimacy  of  a  real  love,  but  for  frivoli- 
ties of  all  kinds,  and  fashionable  expenses 
incurred  in  amusements  just  like  those  in- 
dulged in  by  the  belles  of  Mabille,  what 
course  do  they  take  ?  They  find  that  it 
is  more  economical,  as  well  as  less  likely 
to  lead  to  dishonor,  to  select  a  woman  to 
whom  they  need  not  bind  themselves. 

A  while  ago  there  were  denunciations 
from  France  of  English  luxury  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  their  own  corruption.  There 
is  a  half  truth  in  the  accusation.  We  Eng- 
lish have  set  the  example  of  huge  commer- 
cial transactions,  have  produced  many  mil- 
lionaires, and  have  taught  other  nations  to 
produce  them,  too.  But  our  wealthy  men 
spend  their  abundant  gold  in  the  uphol- 
stery of  their  mansions,  and  in  such  solid 
attractions  as  carriages  and  good  dinners  ; 
they  become  grossly  comfortable  rather 
than  grossly  vicious.  Under  the  similar 
temptation  of  riches,  the  French  nature 
turns  to  excess  of  gaiety  rather  than  to  ex- 
cess of  material  comfort.  The  gaiety  wea- 
ries, corrupts,  and  finally  maddens.  Whilst 


the  rich  Londoner  drinks  his  por  wine  at 
home  in  staid  propriety,  and  in  tn  com- 
pany of  the  sober  sharer  of  his  plenty, 
the  rich  Parisian  revels  madly  abroad. 

Dumas  does  not  treat  his  chosen  subject 
lightly  or  frivolously.  He  has  evidently 
toiled  in  its  difficult  ways  with  patience 
and  arduous  thought.  Let  us  summarise 
the  chief  points  of  his  arguments  there- 
upon. Men  without  resources  and  wo- 
men without  protection  are  the  sources  of 
evil,  he  says;  let  them  be  aided.  The 
logic  of  society  says  to  the  man,  *  From 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight,  not  only  shalt 
thou  bring  no  children  into  the  world,  but 
thou  shalt  withdraw  therefrom  the  greatest 
number  possible  of  men.'  Then  this  celi- 
bate warrior  is  turned  into  Paris,  which  is 
full  of  poor  girls  struggling  for  a  livelihood. 
As  every  man  at  twenty-one  is  forced  to 
establish  his  identity,  so  every  girl  of  fif- 
teen, says  Dumas,  should  similarly  undergo 
conscription,  and  prove  that  she  has  means 
of  subsistence.  Those  who  are  found 
without  such  means  of  subsistence  should 
have  the  right  to  enter  into  state  work- 
shops, either  to  learn  or  practise  a  trade. 
This  is  no  new  idea,  but  it  has  never  been 
tried,  and  the  army  of  political  economists 
are  against  it.  So  far  as  regards  Dumas* 
projects  for  the  women.  As  to  the  other 
sex,  every  man  at  twenty-one  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  responsible  being;  for  any  moral  in- 
jury which  he  commits  he  is  to  pay  a  heavy 
pecuniary  indemnity,  or  undergo  a  severe 
term  of  imprisonment.  Is  such  a  course 
possible  in  France  ?  asks  Dumas.  Are 
not  the  people  light,  amorous,  indepen- 
dent, insubordinate,  &c.  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  answers  himself,  and  indeed  with 
some  truth,  they  are  the  most  submissive 
people  in  existence.  But  is  love  a  pas- 
sion ?  he  asks.  Money  also  is  a  passion, 
he  answers  himself;  and  hunger  is  more 
than  a  passion,  it  is  a  need,  and  to  eat  is 
more  than  a  need — it  is  a  right.  So  he 
argues,  very  ingeniously,  that  as  starving 
people  are  prevented  by  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  stealing  money  from  the 
changers  or  cutlets  from  the  butchers,  so 
would  law  be  efficacious  in  the  matter  in 
question.  The  day  when  society  declares 
that  the  honor  of  a  woman  and  the  life  of 
a  child  are  property  equally  with  a  dozen 
silver  spoons  or  a  rouleau  of  gold,  men 
will  look  at  them  through  the  windows 
without  daring  to  take  them,  and  the  idea 
will  come  to  them  to  win  them  and  not  to 
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.::-•■.:.      r .  . ".  1':  r'orrn  ul  ales  h  is  th eory 

:".   .-: .  ;     •■:':..  O'l  in  ail  aphorism — 
.•  .  ;  ■■  ■:  .'::*:r.\;  (k'S  lois  nait  la 

:-      '■■,    ' 

.-.  .  '.  ,'  y.- *.  ^.'s'lOi/s  <'is  it  'remj)le 
■;. .  ::.'.■'!•;  a  kiii'lrcd  reference 
;.  ■-.  ...•.■■.  ;..:;  j/OA'jr  of  I:iw.  Wliatever 
.  ..-.-.  .•  •  .:■:  .:.'::;.'  :>■:  as  to  llie  coinjKira- 
.  -:  »■  .:.*  '.  •■:  /..'j'.r  ^l  ipje-loiii  aii([ law, 
•  ■•■.'.:  :.j  ']!i-:-:ti'iij  luo.it  earnest 
•'.r-  ■■ '.  .  :.  '^.'i  '.o;.s!'i'.'r;iii';n,  nt^ree  with 
.','."  i.'..'.  ..  ;,'/.  i',r  lii'j  seii-control- 

.  ;•.  .':•■:..  rv  i'tf  li.'-'iii ;  l>ut  in  the 

'.:-..■.  '.'  '.  -J  ..;  '..;•■.  tj:,  .ri'li- <l  P.iris  (Taris, 
yr'  ...  ■..  .•*■■;;.'  :;. :  ;'.  w.ii  I'liii  \-»)  it  is  a 
'.  ;; .  ..;:.'::.•  .■;iJL'.":r.  K^a^'i^al>lL•  an«l  jiist 
..  ■■.  .'y  .  /•  .1  .'.  ,  .*.  iir«I.';s  i.n  disiiiKiion  be- 
•■■'.■;■:.,  /..  • .:  ..  roji'I  li'fi  i;<:  loo  rloselv  ap- 
:,..*:'.  \'t   ..'.'J  ''iri'.Jy  as   bumas  rlcsrrihes. 

'  J:  Ms;,- .■■':r  i^.Jiii:ii  a  -lori  ()!'  hish(Ji)  ?' 
a  'r.\::^:.)i:r  \'f  \.:':  ^oMiiiiiss  of  iiis  works 
U..'l..\  I.M  i:.j*.r'.»:iai>»jv  Ir:  t(;iiil»t'..<l  to  in- 
''i  .IP:.  ■  Is  it  a  in-re  novelist  lliat  talks 
ho  -j'.-ri'Vi  !/  on  ijnvc  t'ijii':s  lliat  mankind 
dcji'itL--!  l'»  lii'.-  lii<.'.l  '.^(ian^.  and  cvcm  thco- 
loL;ij.ns  n.'i-ily  djiiMt-j  to  tiie  <!cvii  ?*  N'o  ; 
Dinnas  \^  W)  hi-:i'»p;  in  s'.iie  of  all  Iiis 
moral  piirp'. ».:>■.; .^,  wiiirii  it  nii.:Jit  he  t'noui;ht 
would  certainlv  overwei^lit  iiiin,  he  re- 
mains  novelist  and  dramatist,  and  is  by  no 
means  a  pr..)str  in  cidier  depanmeiU. 
That  he  is  interest in.i:  may  be  proved  by 
the  fart  that  a  certain  volume  of  iiis  which 
recently  appeared,  containing;  htile  more 
than  a  letter  on  a  ceri:iin  social  topic,  had 
a  circulation  of  S'.>jne  thirty  thousand 
copies  in  a  very  few  weeks.  Whose  ser- 
mon fmds  its  audience  like  this  ? 

It  is  by  his  charmin,:^  artistic  lacuity  that 
Dumas  makes  his  novels  novels,  and  not 
tracts ;  and  it  is  often  in  the  preface  of  his 
works  that  he  seriously  ar.:ues  the  dee]) 
question  that  underlies,  sensibly,  but  not 
obtru.^ively,  the  web  of  his  romance. 

A  curious  tact,  an<l  one  that  would  have 
made  agha'st  the  orthodox  preaciiers  of 
old,  and  would  equally  excite  the  indii(- 
nant  ire  of  some  strait-laced  Calvinists  of 
our  own  iKiy,  is  that  the  earnest  ar;;uments 
in  social  morals  from  wiiicii  we  have  quot^ 
ed,  and  which  are  followed  by  the  anxious 
words  of  warning  counsel,  *  JJepechez- 
votis,  parce  ([ue  la  maison  brule,'  are  to  be 
found  in  tlic  preface  of  a  volume  of  stage- 
plays.  And  these  plays  verily  so  profane 
in  the  sight  of  pious  society,  that  several 
came  under  official  ban,  and  were  forbid- 
den representation.     Which  is  in  the  right, 


the  church  in  Paris,  living  in  laissez-faire 
in  the  midst  of  vanquishable  evils,  and,  en- 
shrined in  ^ious  horror,  fulminating  on 
innovators ;  or  the  play- writer  and  novelist 
who  is  not  so  terribly  afraid  of  speaking 
above  a  whisper,  and  would  never  dream 
of  asking  a  priest's  permission  before  the 
utterance  even  of  anything  scandalous,  or 
ascertaining  whether  his  stroke  cut  the 
orthoilox  way?  Perhaps  Dumas  thinks 
he  knows  a  text  that  they  have  forgotten : 
— *  Which  say  to  the  seers,  See  not;  and 
to  the  prophets,  Prophesy  not  unto  us 
right  things,  speak  unto  us  smooth  things, 
proj)hesy  deceits.' 

It  is  even  more  droll  that  moral  earnest- 
ness should  be  found  between  the  covers 
of  a  book  of  plays,  than  that  it  should  pro- 
ceed from  a  Dumas.  Dumas,  f^n\  is  not 
immoral ;  he  is  positively  without  morali- 
ty; he  would  sin  with  all  the  naive 
naughtiness  of  a  child,  or  a  South  Sea 
islander.  Dumas,  /T/y,  is  slightly  different ; 
some  call  him  a  Puritan,  but  if  he  be  so.  a 
Parisian  Puritan  is  different  from  an  Eng- 
lish one.  When  a  man  seriously  describes 
in  ])rint,  when  he  is  five  and  forty,  such  an 
ej)isode  as  that  when  a  boy  he  once  went 
under  a  table  to  place  a  hassock  con- 
veniently for  the  feet  of  the  mother  of  one 
of  his  friends,  and  when  he  enters  upon 
such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  liescribe 
how  he  saw  her  leg,  *  pas  jusqu'au  genou 
connne  dans  la  ballade  de  Gastibelza,  mais 
])lus  haut  que  la  cheville,'  we  may  acquit 
him  of  Puritanism.  Perha[)s,  after  all,  he 
has  a  spice  of  his  father's  nature  in  him. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  some 
of  his  readers  do  not  believe  in  the  sinceri- 
ty of  Dumas.  With  all  his  religious  aspi- 
rations and  labors  in  morality,  he  keeps  un- 
spoiled his  happy  quaUty  of  humor  and 
playfulness.  He  says  well  of  himself,  and 
truly  of  a  class,  when  he  styles  himself 
*  des  artistes,  c'est-^-dire  des  hommes 
toujours  un  pen  enflmts.'  So  we  ought 
not  to  be  sur])rised  in  studying  him  to  find 
the  most  serious  adventures  accomp>anied 
by  something  in  the  way  of  a  gaminerie. 
This  hmnorous  faculty  is  without  dcubt  a 
great  relief  to  any  man  who  is  compelled 
to  think.  And  so  Dumas,  who  finds  him- 
self troubled  in  gazing  upon  the  infinite, 
who  is  disturbed  inwardly  because  man  is 
so  small  and  (jod  .so  great,  who  has  made 
Jiis  specialty  and  life's  work  out  of  the 
most  mournful  subject  under  the  sun, 
keeps  himself  from  overstress  of  thought 
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by  finding  refuge  in  something  that  must 
be  chuckled  at.  Dumas  is  not  always  in 
Paris,  studying  the  streets  and  their  inhabi- 
tants :  though  he  cares  nothing  for  nature 
and  hates  solitude,  he  goes  into  the  coun- 
try to  regain,  as  he  says,  the  forces  neces- 
say  to  hurl  himself  again  into  human  life. 
What  he  asks  of  the  country  is  the  right  to 
walk  with  big  steps,  to  stretch  himself  out 
imder  trees  or  in  the  shadow  of  corn-ricks, 
to  roll  over  hay-cocks,  to  pull  an  oar,  to 
swim  in  open  water,  to  wear  a  blouse,  to 
speak  only  to  people  who  care,  little  what 
he  may  have  in  his  brain — in  a  word,  to 
become  a  child  over  again.  He  says,  *  I 
have  often  looked  on  life  too  full  in  the 
face ;  it  has  forced  me  to  knit  the  brows 
and  lower  the  eyes ;  but  on  occasion,  I 
regain  yet  my  good  laugh  of  former  days, 
and  especially  in  the  spring.  Spring  is 
my  season.  It  has  always  the  same  in- 
fluence over  me.' 

No  man  without  a  vast  fund  of  health, 
of  some  kind  or  other,  could  support  so 
thorough  an  investigation  of  the  dark  sides 
of  life  in  Paris  as  Dumas  must  have  im- 
posed on  himself,  or  complete,  as  he  has 
done,  a  reasoning  out  of  the  whole  causes 
and  effects,  and  rights  and  wrongs,  and 
dangers  and  horrors  which  it  includes. 
Though  the  want  of  solemnity  and  gloomi- 
ness noticeable  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  most  lamentable  things  may  detract 
fi'om  his  influence  ns  a  reformer,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  man  for  the 
work  he  has  darcvl  to  do,  and  has  done. 
When  the  life  of  the  present  day  comes  to 
be  matter  of  history,  and  its  historians  are 
sought  for  amongst  eye-witnesses,  Dumas 
will  be  none  the  less  esteemed  for  the  un- 
diluted strengtli  of  his  descriptions,  or  even 
for  their  picturesqueness.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  epigrannnatic  and 
forcible  than  the  following  definition  of  the 
Demi-Monde,  that  social  stratum  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  to  describe  with  fidelity  ? — 
*  This  world  begins  where  the  wife  legal 
terminates,  and  ends  where  the  venal  be- 
gins. It  is  separated  from  virtuous  women 
by  public  scandal,  from  courtesans  by  mo- 
ney. On  one  side  it  is  bounded  by  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  Code,  on  the  other  by  a  rou- 
leau of  gold.  It  clings  to  this  last  argu- 
ment :  **  We  give ;  we  do  not  sell ;"  and 
one  is  banished  from  its  ranks  for  being 
sold,  as  from  the  ranks  of  the  other  for 
having  given.' 

Attentive  to  style  as  is   Dumas,  and 


careful  as  to  the  form  of  his  works,  he 
stands  at  the  very  antipodes  to  those  whose 
cry  is  *  Art  for  art's  sake.*  He  will  even 
make  a  *  Morality'  out  of,  or  into,  a  spark- 
ling comedy.  With  reference  to  *  Le  Fils 
Naturel,'  a  play  for  which  he  avows  his 
own  predilection,  he  tells  us  that  he  has 
endeavored  to  develop  a  social  thesis,  and 
to  represent,  through  the  theatre,  more  than 
the  mere  depiction  of  manners,  characters, 
ridicules,  and  passions.  He  seeks  to  make 
a  comedy  from  which  the  spectator  shall 
carry  away  something  to  make  him  reflect ; 
and  to  his  mind  nothing  seems  more  in- 
teresting or  dramatic  than  to  submit  to 
the  public  some  social  difficulty. 

Dumas,  then,  must  be  looked  on  as  a 
preacher  who  advertises  himself  for  a  play 
while  he  designs  slily  to  give  a  sermon. 
But  when  the  congregation  comes  to  listen 
to  him,  he  does  not  let  them  know  in  any 
wise  that  it  is  not  a  mere  play  which  he  is 
placing  before  them.  The  bitter  almond 
of  the  sermon  is  so  sugared  over  with  the 
delightfulness  of  the  play,  that  those  who 
on  leaving  the  theatre  find  a  moral  adher- 
ing to  their  minds,  perhaps  never  dream 
that  they  owe  it  to  the  deliberate  intent  of 
the  play-writer,  who  has  bribed  them  with 
sweets  while  secretly  making  them  swal- 
low his  substantial  and  wholesome  sugges- 
tions. If  this  process  can  be  effected  with- 
out the  suspicions  of  the  patients  being  ex- 
cited, we  do  not  know  what  the  apostles 
of  *  Art  for  art's  sake'  can  allege  against  it ; 
for  it  implies  the  possession  even  of  more 
transcendent  art  than  their  own.  If  the 
writer  is  a  bungler,  and  overweights  his 
play  with  his  preaching,  makes  his  sour 
morality  so  palpable  as  to  neutralise  his  ar- 
tistic attractiveness,  he  then  makes  for 
himself  his  own  damnation,  and  the  art- 
purists  can  afford  to  let  him  alone. 

The  aim  of  Dumas,  in  the  comedy  . 
above-named,  is  to  show  that  a  man  who 
brings  a  child  voluntarily  into  the  world 
(and  *c'est  toujours  volontairement,'  he 
says)  without  assuring  to  him  the  material, 
moral,  and  social  means  of  livelihood,  and 
^vithout  recognising  himself  as  responsible, 
in  fine,  for  all  consecutive  damages,  is  a 
malefactor  who  ought  to  be  classed  among 
thieves  and  assassins.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  for  the  present,  as  regards  France  and 
many  other  countries,  Dumas  can  only  be 
entitled  to  a  statue  at  the  feet  of  the  mo- 
nument erected  to  the  '  V6rites  inutiles.' 

*  Le  Fils  Naturel '  was  composed  in  a 
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deserted  and  unfurnished  house.  Dumas 
had  gone,  in  1853,  in  the  company  of 
some  young,  gay,  and  noisy  friends  of  his, 
to  Sainte-Adrcsse.  His  last  play  was 
under  the  ban  of  official  censure,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  write  something  else. 
He  found  he  had  no  chance  of  giving  him- 
self to  serious  work  whilst  his  friends  were 
around  him  in  the  hotel.  A  house  where 
his  friend  Alphonse  Karr  had  been  resid- 
ing, a  little  place  overgrown  with  flowers, 
was  under  offer  for  sale.  Dumas  borrowed 
the  key  from  the  custochan,  and  estab- 
lished himself  there  day  after  day,  with  his 
pens  and  paper,  and  a  chair  which  he  bor- 
rowed. The  first  three  ads  he  wrote  on 
his  knees,  indoors  when  it  rained,  in  the 
garden  when  it  was  fine.  Tliis  play,  begun 
with  so  much  Sj)artan  enthusiasm,  was 
not  completed  until  four  years  afterwards, 
having  Ijeen  thought  over,  polished,  and 
repoUshed,  during  tlie  interval. 

The  tlifficulty  he  fought  with  was  just 
that  one  which  we  might  exj)ect  would  be 
experienced  by  any  one  striving  to  make  a 
comedy  seriously  moral  without  losing  its 
effectiveness.  He  saw  the  end  he  was 
driving  at ;  his  dawftmeni  was  clearly  and 
logically  fixed  in  his  mind,  but  he  could 
not  quite  discover  the  road  leading  up  to 
it.  Tiiis  revision  and  extraordinary  care 
have  not  been  without  their  results ;  for 
this  comedy  is  of  the  extremely  rare  order 
of  those  that  can  be  enjoyed  when  quietly 
read  from  the  printed  ])age,  and  not  only 
when  rei)resented  in  blazonry  and  mock 
life  on  the  stage. 

Dumas, y/A',  does  not  quite  agree  with 
his  father  in  the  famous  saying  of  the  latter 
on  i^lagiary  :  *  I  do  not  steal — I  conquer.' 
What  lie  says  it  is  permissible  and  rij^it  to 
borrow  from  ohl  masters,  is  their  manner 
of  seeing,  not  their  manner  of  saying. 
Each  has  his  tnarque  dc  fabrujuc^  which  we 
become  piUiichnirs  iusiipportablcs  if  we 
imitate  :  each  has  poured  his  particular  al- 
cohol into  the  running  water  called  lan- 
guage. 

Dumas'  notion  of  the  diction  of  a  drama 
is  that  it  need  not  be  grammatically  correct, 
provided  it  truly  represent  actual  conver- 
sationalisms.  He  allows  that  the  Acad- 
emy would  treat  such  a  notion  as  a  bar- 
barism, but  for  his  argument  compares 
Moliere  with  Fenelon,  asking  whose  repu- 
tation of  the  two  one  would  choose.  The 
minor  incorrectnesses,  he  says,  whicn  are 
so  shocking  on  paper,  pass  unperceived  on 


the  stage  in  the  intonation  of  the  actor, 
and  often  serve  to  give  life  to  the  drama. 
Dumas,  it  will  be  seen,  is  an  out  and  out 
realist. 

\\\  spite  of  his  intense  realism,  which 
some  would  expect  to  detract  from  the 
ideal  beauty  of  his  romances,  and  in  spite 
of  his  religious  and  moral  earnestness, 
which  others  believe  to  be  the  death  of 
true  poetry,  and  of  plays  comnie  il  faut^ 
Dumas  manifests  as  artistic  a  touch  even 
in  his  prose  works  as  the  most  consum- 
mate lyrist  in  his  song.  *  L'Aflfaire  C16- 
menceau '  is  a  tragic  ei)ic,  a  picture  paint- 
ed with  grand  elementary  colors.  This 
terrible  romance  of  fatality  is  as  straight- 
forward and  simple  in  its  narrative  as 
George  Eliot's  *  Silas  Mamer,*  or  Victor 
Hugo's  *  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Met;'  in 
it  is  woven  together  no  terrific  web  of  plot 
and  counterplot;  but  the  mere  evolution 
of  its  few  characters  is  all  that  it  seems  to 
place  before  us.  And  when  its  human 
elements  come  to  so  fearful  a  clash,  we  feel 
to  owe  the  entire  catastrophe  to  natural 
effects  that  we  are  helplessly  unable  to 
avert.  Certain  atoms  were  violently  at- 
tracted by  simple  and  eternal  law;  certain 
latent  elements  are  invoked  in  them,  and 
perturbation  and  repulsion  are  as  na- 
tural as  was  their  attraction.  We  are  even 
shown  beforehand  the  chemical  elements 
lying  dormant  that  produce  the  awful  re- 
sult. We  are  even  showi)  that  one  of  the 
atoms  is  warned  of  the  explosive  elements 
that  lie,  by  heritage,  in  his  constitution; 
but  the  end  comes,  nevertheless,  as  relent- 
lessly and  inevitably  as  if  gunpowder  and 
flames  were  mingled.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  compose  a  romance  of  fatafity;  there  is 
great  danger  of  making  it  unreal  and 
overstraineil.  Wendell  Holmes,  in  his 
medical  way,  lias  sketched  out  for  us  Elsie 
Venner  and  Myrtle  Hazard ;  but  he  wan- 
ders into  the  abnormal,  and  we  contem- 
plate his  theories  with  more  curiosity  than 
terror.  Dumas  brings  his  fatalities  into 
the  passions  of  every-day  life,  and  thus 
touches  us  with  a  weird  wand  of  alarm  as 
we  feel  how  near  to  us  they  are.  His 
great  art  is  shown  in  making  them  so  na- 
tural and  demonstrable.  We  think  we 
can  see  a  purpose  in  the  last-named  ro- 
mance, namely,  to  show  how  inadequate 
is  the  educational  training  of  a  human 
soul  owing  to  our  ignorance  respecting  it. 
Fatal  elements  in  a  human  being  can  be 
calculated  approximately.    Dumas  would 
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argue,  by  studying  all  hereditary  and  indi- 
vidual antecedents.  To  counteract  them 
requires  all  the  force,  not  only  of  the  indi- 
vidual's moral  nature,  but  of  the  constant 
action  upon  him  of  remedial  measures  de- 
vised by  those  whose  scientific  knowledge 
of  him  enables  them  to  have  previsions  of 
his  state  under  given  circumstances.  This 
study  would  be  psychology,  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  neglected  branch  of  so- 
cial science — the  science  of  sciences.  Un- 
der our  present  regime  Pierre  Clemenceau 
at  the  bar  would  be  only  a  common  crim- 
inal; under  an  enlightened  system  of  ac- 
tion, he  would  never  have  been  allowed 
to  drift  towards  crime.  This,  we  think,  is  M. 
Dumas'  notion  in  writing  the  book.  Some 
may  smile  at  the  idea  of  reducing  human 
nature,  so  fantastic,  so  capricious,  so  self- 
willed  as  it  seems,  to  an  exact  science; 
but  we  ought  to  thank  those  who  tread 
the  arduous  first  steps  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing us  what  we  are  and  what  can  be  done 
with  us.  Whatever  our  constitution  may 
be,  we  can  never  know  too  much  about  it. 
We  want,  however,  to  be  possessed  of 
strong  minds  to  study  psychology  effective- 
ly; the  subject  is  a  vertiginous  one,  and 
would  carry  some  weak  natures,  possessed 
of  little  hold  of  life,  into  despondency  and 
madness.  The  feeble  spirit  is  providen- 
tially, however,  so  incased,  as  a  rule,  in 
self-conceit  and  egotism,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  take  in  any  intense  psychologic 
truth  more  than  skin  deep. 

One  thing  is  to  be  noted  about  French 
novels,  that  they  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  much 
more  fearlessness  than  our  own.  Perhaps 
in  that  fearlessness  to  probe  passion,  and 
to  sound  unknown  depths,  wherever  it 
does  not  degenerate  into  morbidness  and 
the  abnormal,  wherever,  in  a  word,  it  re- 
tains sanity,  lies  one  of  the  most  healthy 
signs  and  brightest  auguries  in  the  litera- 
ture of  France.  Whilst  novels,  the  great 
social  organs  of  the  future,  appear  indis- 
criminately, as  they  do  in  England,  in  the 
boudoir  and  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
deep  and  difficult  things— the  terrible 
problems  of  nature  and  psychologic  puz- 
zles— will,  by  common  consent,  be  kept 
out  of  them  as  much  as  possible.  They 
manage  these  things  different  in  France. 
French  novelists  warn  mothers  of  families, 
for  the  sake  of  their  little  girls  who  are  eat- 
ing bread  and  butter  or  just  leaving  school, 
that  their  books  are  books  for  men ;  so  the 
novel  in  France  is  not  the  domestic  nsti- 


ution  it  is  in  England.  It  is  read  mainly 
by  men;  to  married  ladies  who  are  not 
particularly  pious,  it  is  known  a  little ;  to 
maidens  not  at  all.  All  literature  is  food 
to  the  proper  person  to  receive  it,  but 
what  is  healthful  for  one  is  not  so  for  an- 
other, and  what  may  be  good  for  a  person 
at  five  and  forty  may  be  poison  to  him  at 
fifteen.  We  have  in  such  matters  as  this, 
the  social  problems  of  the  future.  It  is 
high  time  we  gave  our  attention  to  sociol- 
ogy ;  we  seem  to  understand,  or  to  care  to 
understand,  more  and  more  a  steam  en- 
gine, less  and  less  a  man.  As  regards  the 
book  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
*  L'Affaire  Clemenceau,'  we  consider  it  the 
very  reverse  of  immoral  to  a  person  in  the 
proper  sphere  to  receive  it,  but  we  would 
not  like  to  see  it,  or  *  La  Dame  aux  Came- 
lias,'  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  at  school,  save 
under  exceptional  circumstances.  To  the 
pure  all  things  are,  most  truly,  pure ;  and 
a  young  mind  in  health  seems  to  have  an 
instinct  of  what  is  good  food  for  it,  and  a 
faculty  which,  even  if  poison  be  imbibed, 
prevents  it  from  entering  into  the  system, 
or  being  actually  assimilated.  It  is  a  max- 
im with  the  opponents  of  obscurantism, 
that,  give  a  young  girl  the  run  of  a  library 
and  she  >vill  take  no  harm.  Be  she  really 
of  an  honest  and  cleanly  soul,  no  great 
harm  will  be  done,  though  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  strain  her  instincts  too  much  by 
putting  before  her  that  about  which  she 
would  have  to  discriminate  too  closely,  or 
in  the  attempted  comprehension  of  which 
curiosity  might  stimulate  her  overmuch. 
The  psychologists,  when  they  appear,  will 
probably  say  that  the  exact  food  can  be 
found  for  every  mind,  and  that  its  most 
healthful  diet  will  be  so  attractive  as  to 
bar  the  way  to  all  others.  We  may  arrive 
at  such  an  orderly  state,  it  is  true,  but  at 
present  it  seems  that  we  are  very  fond  of 
trying  pot-luck  with  all  sorts  of  fruits  of  the 
trees  of  good  and  evil.  Perhaps,  after  a 
few  centuries  of  psychological  training,  we 
may  be  more  easily  confined  to  what  it 
best  for  us.  We  have  seen  plans  of  a  uni- 
versal college,  in  which  every  atom,  hu- 
man and  otherwise,  is  to  find  its  true 
sphere  and  exact  place,  where  even  the 
very  breath  of  the  students  is  to  be  carried 
off  by  pipes  to  grow  flowers;  perhaps 
when  this  college  is  finished  it  will  contain 
a  universal  library,  in  which  Dumas'  nov- 
els will  occupy  their  proper  place  between 
heaven    and    hell.     At    present    society 
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and  the  critics  find  that  point  difficult  to 
determine.  Mamma  in  her  drawing-room 
in  St.  Germain's  might  say  one  thing  to 
her  confessor,  and  papa  something  quite 
(hfferent  to  his  friend  at  the  club.  Per- 
haps in  tlie  social  millennium  the  problems 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Dumas*  characters 
to  suggest  will  have  been  settled  too. 

Dumas  is  said  to  belong  to  the  sensuous 
school  of  French  literature;  it  might  so  be 
said  of  the  father,  but  it  is  scarcely  true  of 
the  son.  l]ut  that  I  )umas,  the  moralist  and 
melodramatist,  is  also  1  )umas  the  true  artist, 
may  easily  Ije  proved.  We  may  turn  to  *  I/Af- 
faire  Clemenceau*  for  a  striking  exaittijle  of 
artistic  symj)athy.  Pierre,  an  enthusiastic 
young  sculptor,  existing  only  in  his  art, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  copying 
marble  models,  is  set  at  length  to  portray 
in  his  mass  of  wet  clay  a  human  subject 
from  the  nude.  It  was  a  graceful  form  he 
had  before  him,  and  he  found  nature  abso- 
lute desi)air  to  him;  he  at  once  compre- 
hended why  so  large  a  number  of  artists 
would  rather  stick  to  conventional  tradi- 
tion, and  copy  and  recopy  other  men's 
work,  rather  tlian  attempt  to  represent  at 
first  hand  the  'work  of  God.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  his  living,  breathing  model,  there 
swarmed  thn)ugh  his  brain  waves  of  lines, 
masses  of  attitutles,  of  contours,  of  move- 
ments. He  founil'his  unwonted  head///// 
of  sfij/urs. 

Dumas  is  the  author  of  about  a  dozen 
romances,  and  of  more  than  that  number 
of  plays.  A  short  time  ago,  on  reading  a 
new  piece,  *  I.a  Fennne  de  Claude,'  at  the 
Gymnase,  he  announced  it  to  be  his  last 
dramatic  work  ;  but  nobody  believed  him. 
Why  should  not  an  author,  as  well  as  an 
actor  of  plays,  intlul;;e  himself  in  a  charm- 
ingly ])rolonged  scries  of  last  a])i.)carances  ? 

If  we  look  lhroui;h  the  list  of  his  plays  we 
find  that  they  are  all  designated  comedies, 
save  one,  and  that  one  is  *  I. a  Dame  aux 
Camelias.'  lUit  even  his  comedies  Dumas 
writes  with  a  purpose,  choosing  for  them 
subjects  ap|)arently  most  incompatible  with 
comedy,  but  yet  working  them  out  as  genu- 
ine comedies,  and,  ]">resumably,  effecting 
none  the  le>s  his  moral  purpose  in  their 
creation.  The  i)iece  entitled  *  Les  Idees  de 
Madame  Aubray,'  is,  apparently,  designed 
to  give  battle  to  the  social  i)rejudice,  that 
when  a  man  has  wronged  a  woman  he 
ought  not  t(^  do  her  the  justice  of  marriage. 
Some  of  the  Paris  journalists  of  course 
laughed  outright  at  the  new   doctrine  as 


mere  sentimentality,  and  mockingly  recom- 
mended all  nice  young  men  to  h>ok  out  at 
once  for  a  pa'-tner  among  the  discarded  vic- 
tims of  seduction,  in  order  to  have  the  hon- 
or of  being  the  instruments  of  their  restora- 
tion to   the  society  which   had   banished 
them.      Dumas,  doubtless,  is  but  little  affec- 
ted by  ridicule ;  he  could  not  have  main- 
tained the  peculiar  position  he  occupies  in 
letters,  had  he  not  been  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  indifference  to  criti- 
cism,    l^'or  when  a  man  who  is  a  natural 
son  of  a  prodigal  father  (his  parents,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  said,  were  eventually  mar- 
ried) writes  comedies  bearing  the    severe 
titles  of  *  Le  Ptire  Prodigue*  and  'Le  Fils 
Naturel,'  following  upon  *  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias*    and    *  Le     Demi-Monde/   he 
must  be  throwing  the  gauntlet  in  the  very 
face  of  the  incjuisitive  world.     With  regard 
to  *  Les  Idees  de  Madajne  Aubray/  the 
criticisms  that  went  out  were  pretty  free. 
Dumas,  fhr,  it  was  said,  had  glorified  bas- 
tardy (as  indeed,  in  his  superlunary  way,  he 
did),  and  was  represented  as  making  he- 
roic juvenile  illegitimates  exclaim  jubilant- 
ly, *  We  are  the  sons  of  angels,  whilst  the 
rest  are  but  the  offspring  of  properly-mar- 
ried grocers.*     Thereby,  it  was  alleged,  the 
young  bourgeois  had  been  taught  to  de- 
spise his  honest,  homely  birth,  and  to  re- 
proach his  parents  for  being  nothing  in  the 
world    than    respectable   tradesfolk.     Du- 
mas  the  younger  was  now  going  a  step 
farther,  and  outraging  the  family  by  coun- 
selling the  youth   to    bring  it    disrepute; 
but,    proceeded  the   reviewers,    consoling 
themselves  as  they  wrote,  just  as  Dumas, 
/tV<r,  had  failed  to  suppress  legitimacy,  so 
v.ould  Dumas, y//j,  fail  to  suppress  decent 
filial  respect  for  the  paternal  benediction, 
and  the  other  orthodox   concomitants  of  a 
respectable    marriage.     Society    thus,    as 
well  as  circumstances,  is  strongly  against 
M.  Dumas,  ///y/  we  might  even  say  that 
it  prefers  his  flither.     He  may  be  left,  how- 
ever, with    contidence  in  the  hands  of  his 
inquisitors  ;    he  believes  in  his  ideas,  he 
could  not  possibly  produce  anything  much 
more  depraved  than  what  is  current  round 
about  him  ;  he  is    perfectly  well   able  to 
fight  for  himself,  and  his  books  sell  extra- 
ordinarily. 

*  Alexandre  and  I,*  said  his  father^  *are 
in  a  [)erpetual  f[uarrel  on  the  subject  of  poli- 
tics.' iiiis  may  be  well  imagined,  for,  in 
spite  of  their  mutual  resemblances,  two 
more  opposite  constitutions  thaa  this  fiftther 
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and  son  were  never  brought  together. 
The  son,  for  example,  always  pays  his 
debts,  and  is  even  ready  with  money  for 
charities ;  he  does  his  own  work  without 
colIaboratt'urSy  and  leads  a  simple  and  or- 
derly Ufe  :  the  old  gentleman,  on  the  con- 
trary, lavishly  generous  and  prodigally 
careless,  was  never  out  of  debt.  The  fa- 
ther was  seen  everywhere,  and  loved  more 
than  anything  to  create  a  sensation  by 
something  bizarre,  or  ou/rc\  or  magnificent : 
the  son  leads  a  very  quiet  life,  seldom  stir- 
ring from  home,  but  receiving  friends  who 
come  for  a  smoke  and  an  hour  or  two's 
chat  in  the  evening.  Instead  of  walking 
out,  he  sometimes  gains  exercise  by  a  lit- 
tle garden  practice  of  the  following  nature. 
He  there  has  some  boards  affixed  to  the 
wall,  and  on  these  is  fastened  the  head,  in 
wax,  of  a  fair  woman ;  his  recreation  con- 
sists in  delicately^  planting  knives  around 
the  lovely  head,  and  in  this  practice  he  is 
reported  to  be  very  adroit.  •     • 

Dumas*  recent  work,  *  L*Hpmme- 
Femme,*  is  about  his  strangest :  it  went 
through  six  editions  in  a  fortnight.  It  is 
not  a  romance  or  a  play,  but  ostensibly  a 
letter  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  marriage.  It  is  as  singu- 
lar a  mixture  of  real  and  pseudo  philoso- 
phy as  can  be  imagined  ;  and  probably 
would  be  taken  by  one  half  of  its  readers 
for  a  revelation,  and  by  the  other  half  for 
rubbish,  according  to  constitution.  None 
who  have  read  it  will  forget  its  close  : — if 
you  have  married  a  wife,  and  have  been 
deceived  ;  if,  after  every  effort  on  your 
part,  she  remains  irredeemable,  and  is  a 
foul  hindrance  to  your  struggles  towards 
the  divine;  if  also  the  law  will  not  help 
you,  make  yourself  then  personally  her 
judge  and  her  executor :  *  Elle  est  pure- 
raent  animate;  c*est  la  guenon  du  pays 
de  Nod,  c*est  la  femelle  de  Cain ; — tue- 
la.*  Let  us  protest  against  this  very  ex- 
treme course  being  pursued,  until  at  least 
the  shameful  lady  has  been  fastened  to  the 
garden-wall,  and  the  Chinese  knife-trick, 
diligently  played,  has  been  allowed  its 
chance  of  effecting  a  reform. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  tendency  manifest- 
ed by  Dumas  towards  the  overstrained  and 


the  morbid,  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
wanderings  in  the  direction  of  the  full- 
blooded  and  the  jovial.  He  also  rather 
gives  the  impression  now  and  then  of  be- 
ing somewhat  astonished  at  himself  for  be- 
ing so  moral.  Brought  up  in  the  paternal 
traditions  and  atmosphere,  nourished  in 
Paris,  artist  by  birth  and  blood,  it  is  indeed 
a  marvellous  thing  that  he  should  have  be- 
come a  moralist ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  a  new  faculty  manifesting  itself 
somewhat  morbidly,  as  if  with  wonder  at 
being  born  on  such  alien  ground. 

There  is  force  and  fire,  as  well  as  the 
detailed  results  of  close  study  and  terribly 
clear  vision,  in  the  fearless  pages  of  Du- 
mas ;  and  his  imagination  and  fancy  are 
ample  enough  to  prevent  anything  of  his 
being  dull  or  heavy,  or  dry  reading :  he  is 
a  most  rare  compound,  and  remarkable 
man.  In  spite  of  what  many  would  call 
awful  vagaries  on  his  part,  all  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  not  lacking  in  sense 
or  sanity  :  he  can  be  both  philosophic  and 
sage.  Here  is  his  advice  to  France ;  *  As 
the  business  man  of  probity,  who  sees  him- 
self brought  into  bankruptcy  by  the  care- 
lessness or  bad  faith  of  his  partner,  so 
France  must  live  in  privations,  laugh  no 
more,  dance  no  more,  must  be  collected, 
modest  and  patient;  father  must  work, 
mother  must  work,  children  must  work, 
servants  must  work,  until  the  honor  of  the 
house  shall  have  been  reconquered.  .  .  . 
Your  Government  will  be  what  you  will 
be.  .  .  .  Have  this  courage  for  ten  years, 
and  eternity  is  yours.' 

Dumas  himself  has  wrought  in  this 
steadfast  manner  for  years ;  in  the  teeth  of 
opposing  circumstances  and  horrified  opin- 
ion, he  has  won  his  place;  whether  his 
work  wins  the  further  boon  of  eternity  is 
doubtful,  but  just  possible. 

How  far  he  has  proceeded  on  the  eter- 
nal path,  judgments  may  vary :  he  has  at 
all  events  very  lately  {29th  January)  won 
a  place  in  the  *  collection '  of  the  Paris 
Madame  Tussaud,  the  gallery  of  Immor- 
tals of  the  French  Academy.  With  his 
fauteuil  for  a  pedestal,  we  may  leave  his 
athletic  figure,  for  the  time,  to  the  statue's 
repose. — London  Society. 
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"  HiiTOKY  has  its  truth,  L(.'p;en(l  has  its 
ir^ih.  J,e::cn(hirv  truth  is  of  a  diftcrent 
nature  iruiii  historic  truth.  Legendary 
iruth  is  invention  with  reahty  for  result. 
For  ihc  rest  liistorv  and  le^'-nd  have  the 
same  aim — to  j)aint  under  the  man  of  a  day 
eternal  humanity."  These  words  from  liis 
new  and  latest  work  (ii.  81 )  are  a  repetition 
of  what  Victor  Hugo  ha<l  already  said  in 
the  introduction  to  his  memorable  I.r^itid 
of  the  A:::;cs.  But  the  occasion  of  their 
application  is  far  more  delicate.  ]*oetry 
lends  itself  naturallv  to  the  snacious,  dis- 
tant,  \  aiiue,  highly  generalised  way  of  ];re- 
sent  real  events.  A  j^rose  romance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  necessity  abundant  in  de- 
tails, in  special  circumstances,  in  particu- 
larities of  time  and  place.  T'his  leaves  all 
the  more  room  for  historic  error,  and  his- 
toric error  in  a  work  of  imagination  deal- 
ing with  actual  and  known  occurrences  is 
obviously  mortal,  not  only  to  legendary 
truth,  but  to  legendary  beauty  and  poetic 
impressiveness.  And  then  the  jiitfalls 
which  lie  about  the  feet  of  the  I'Yenchman 
who  has  to  s[)eak  of  1793, — the  terrible 
year  of  the  modern  epoch.  T'he  delirium 
of  the  Terror  haunts  most  of  the  revolu- 
tionary historians,  and  the  choicest  ex- 
amples in  all  literature  of  bombast,  folly, 
emptiness,  political  immorality,  inhu- 
manity, formal  repudiation  of  common 
sense  and  judgment,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  rhapsodies  which  men  of  letters,  some 
of  them  men  of  eminence,  call  histories  of 
the  Revolution,  or  lives  of  this  or  that 
actor  in  it.  It  was  hardly  a  breach,  there- 
fore, of  one's  allegiance  to  Hugo's  superb 
imaginative  genius,  if  one  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  an  attefnpt,  even  in  his 
strong  hands,  to  combine  legend  with  truth 
on  a  disastrous  field  in  which  grave  writers 
with  all  aca<lemic  solemnity  had  so  pro- 
digiously confounded  truth  with  the  falsest 
kind  of  legend.  The  theme  was  so  likely 
to  emphasise  the  defects  incident  to  his 
mighty  qualities ;  so  likely  to  provoke  an 
exaggeration  of  those  mannerisms  of 
thought  no  less  than  of  phrase,  which 
though  never  ignoble  nor  paltr)-,  yet  now 
and  then  take  something  from  the  incom- 
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parable  loftiness  and  sincerity  of  the  writer's 
work.  \Visdom,  however,  is  justified  of 
her  children,  and  M.  Hugo's  genius  has 
justified  his  choice  of  a  difficult  and  peri- 
lous subject.  Quaireviugi'treize  is  a  mo- 
nument of  its  author's  finest  gifts,  and 
while  those  who  are  happily  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  taking  delight  in  nobility 
and  beauty  of  imaginative  work  will  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  new  treasure, 
the  lover  of  historic  truth,  who  hates  to  see 
abstractions  passed  off  for  actualities,  and 
legend  erected  in  the  place  of  fact,  escapes 
with  his  praiseworthy  sensibilities  almost 
unwounded. 

The  historic  interlude  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume-is  undoubtedly  open 
to  criticism  from  the  political  student's 
•point  of  view.  As  a  sketch  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  scene  of  its  sittings,  the  mad, 
stormful  dramas  that  were  enacted  there 
one  after  another  for  month  after  month, 
the  singular  men  who  one  after  another 
rode  triumphantly  upon  the  whirlwind  for 
a  little  space,  and  were  then  mercilessly  in 
an  instant  swept  into  outer  darkness,  the 
commoner  men  who  cowered  before  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  were  like  "  smoke 
driven  hither  and  thither  bv  the  wind  "  and 
labored  hard  upon  a  thousand  schemes 
for  human  improvement,  some  admirable, 
others  mere  phrensy,  while  mobs  filed  in 
and  danced  mad  carmagnoles  before 
them — all  this  is  a  magnificent  masterpiece 
of  accurate,  full,  vivid  description.  To  the 
philosophy  of  it  we  venture  to  demur. 
T'he  mystic,  supernatural  view  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  is  so  popular 
among  French  writers  who  object  to  the 
supernatural  and  the  mystical  everywhere 
else,  is  to  us  a  thing  most  incredible,  most 
puerile,  most  mischievous.  People  talk  of 
'93,  as  a  Greek  tragedian  treats  the  Tale  of 
Troy  divine,  or  the  terrible  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Atreus,  as  the  result  of  dark  in- 
vincible fate,  OS  the  unalterable  decree  of 
the  immortal  gods.  Even  Victor  Hugo's 
strong  spirit  does  not  quite  overmaster  the 
demoralising  doctrine  of  a  certain  revolu- 
tionary school,  though  he  has  the  poet's  ex- 
cuse.    Thus,  of  the  Convention : — 

"  Minds  all  a  prey  to  the  wind.  But  this  wind 
was  a  wind  of  miracle  and  portent.  To  be  a 
member  of  the  Convention  was  to  be  a  wave  of  die 
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ocean.  And  this  was  true  of  its  greatest.  The 
force  of  impulsion  came  from  on  high.  There 
was  in  the  Convention  a  will,  which  was  the  will 
of  all,  and  yet  was  the  will  of  no  one.  It  was  an 
idea,  an  idea  resistless  and  without  measure, 
which  breathed  in  the  shadow  from  the  high 
heavens.  We  call  that  the  Revolution.  As  this 
idea  passed,  it  threw  down  one  and  raised  up  an- 
other; it  bore  away  this  man  in  the  foam,  and 
broke  that  man  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  The 
idea  knew  whither  it  went,  and  drove  the  gulf  of 
waters  before  it.  To  mipute  the  revohuion  to 
men  is  as  one  who  should  impute  the  tide  to  the 
waves.  The  revolution  is  ^n  action  of  the  Un- 
known. .  .  .  It  is  a  form  of  the  abiding  phe- 
ncHnenon  that  shuts  us  in  on  every  side,  and  that 
we  call  Necessity.  .  .  In  presence  of  these  cli- 
macteric catastrophes  which  waste  and  vivify  civi- 
lisation, one  is  slow  to  judge  detail.  To  blame  or 
praise  men  on  account  of  the  result,  is  as  if  one 
should  blame  or  praise  the  figures  on  account  of 
the  total.  That  which  must  pass  passes,  the 
storm  that  must  blow  blows.  The  eternal  se- 
renity does  not  sufier  from  these  boisterous  winds. 
Above  revolutions  truth  and  justice  abide,  as  the 
starry  heaven  abides  above  the  tempests." — (ii. 

57-9.) 

As  a  lyric  passage,  full  of  the  breath  of  in- 
spiration ;  as  history,  superficial  and  un- 
true ;  as  morality,  enervating  and  antino- 
mian.  The  author  is  assuredly  far  nearer 
the  mark  in  another  place  when  he  speaks 
of  "  that  iftimcnse  improinsaiion  whjch  is 
the  French  Revolution  "  (ii.  145) — an  im- 
provisation of  which  every  step  can  be  ra- 
tionally explained. 

This  is  no  more  than  an  interlude,  and 
needs  no  words  further.  Victor  »Hugo 
only  surveys  the  events  of  '93  as  a  field 
for  the  growth  of  types  of  character.  His 
instinct  as  an  artist  takes  him  away  from 
the  Paris  of  '93,  where  the  confusion,  up- 
roar, human  phrensy,  leave  him  no  back- 
ground of  nature,  with  htr  fixity,  sternness, 
indifference,  sublimity.  This  he  found  in 
La  Vendee,  whose  vast  forests  grow  under 
the  pencil  of  this  master  of  all  the  more 
terrible  and  majestic  effects  of  the  world 
outside  humanity  into  a  picture  hardly  less 
sombre  and  mighty  in  its  impressiveness 
than  the  ever-memorable  ocean  pieces  of 
the  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  If  the  waves  are 
appalling  in  their  agitation,  their  thunders, 
their  sterility,  the  forest  is  appalling  in  its 
silence,  ift  dimness,  its  rest,  and  the  invisi- 
bleness  of  the  thousand  kinds  of  life  to 
which  it  gives  a  shelter.  If  the  violence 
and  calm  and  mercilessness  of  the  sea  pen- 
etrated the  romance  of  eight  years  ago  with 
transcendent  fury,  so  does  the  stranger, 
more  mysterious,  and  in  a  sense  even  the 
more  inhuman  life  of  the  forest  penetrate 
the  romance  of  this  month.  From  the 
New  Skwes.— -YdL.  XIX.,  No.  5 


opening  chapter  down  to  the  very  close, 
even  while  the  interlude  takes  us  for  a  lit- 
tle while  to  the  Paris  cafe  where  Danton, 
Robespierre,  and  Marat  sit  in  angry  coun- 
sel, even  while  we  are  on  the  sea  with  the 
royalist  Marquis  and  Halmalo,  the  reader 
is  subtly  haunted  by  the  great  Vendean 
woods,  their  profundity,  their  mystery, 
their  tragic  and  sinister  beauties. 

**  The  forest  is  barbarous.  • 

"The  configuration  of  the  land  counsels  man  in 
many  an  act.  More  than  we  suppose,  it  is  his  ac- 
complice. In  the  presence  of  certain  savage  land- 
scapes,  you  are  tempted  to  exonerate  man  and 
blame  creation ;  you  feel  a  silent  challenge  and  in- 
citement from  nature  ;  the  desert  is  constantly  un- 
wholesome for  conscience,  especially  for  a  con- 
science without  light.  Conscience  may  be  a  giant ; 
that  makes  a  Socrates  or  a  Judas  :  it  may  be  a 
dwarf;  that  makes  Atreus  or  Judas.  The  puny 
conscience  soon  turns  reptile  ;  the  twilight  thick- 
ets, the  brambles,  the  thorns,  the  marsh  waters 
under  branches,  make  for  it  a  fatal  hauntinc  place  ; 
amid  all  this  it  undergoes  the  mysterious  infiltration 
of  ill  suggestions.  The  optical  illusions,  the  unex- 
plained images,  the  scaring  hour,  the  scaring  sj)ot, 
all  throw  man  into  that  kind  of  affright,  half-reli- 
gious, half- brutal,  which  in  ordinary  limes  engen- 
ders superstition,  and  in  epochs  of  violence,  sa- 
vagery. Hallucinations  hold  the  torch  that  lights 
the  path  to  murder.  There  is  something  like 
vertigo  in  the  brigand.  Nature  with  her  prodigies 
has  a  double  effect  ;  she  dazzles  great  minds,  and 
blinds  the  duller  soul.  When  man  is  ignorant, 
when  the  desert  offers  visions,  the  obscurity  of  the 
solitude  is  added  to  the  ol)scurity  of  the  intelli- 
gence ;  thence  in  man  conies  the  opening  of 
abysses.  Certain  rocks,  certain  ravines,  certain 
thickets,  certain  wild  openings  of  the  evening  sky 
through  the  trees,  drive  man  towards  mad  or 
monstrous  exploits.  We  might  almost  say  that 
some  places  are  criminal." — (ii.  1 14-6.) 

With  La  Vendee  for  background,  and 
some  savage  incidents  of  the  bloody  Ven- 
dean war  for  external  machinery,  Victor 
Hugo  has  realized  his  conception  of  '93  in 
three  types  of  character  ;  Lantenac,  the 
royalist  marquis ;  Cimourdain,  the  puritan 
turned  Jacobin  ;  and  Gauvain,  for  whom 
one  can  as  yet  find  no  short  name,  he  be- 
longing to  the  millenarian  times.  Lante- 
nac, though  naturally  a  less  original  crea- 
tion than  the  other  two,  is  still  an  extremely 
bold  and  striking  figure,  drawn  with  mark- 
ed firmness  of  hand,  and  presenting  a 
thoroughly  distinct  and  coherent  concep- 
tion. It  is  a  triumph  of  the  poetic  or  ar- 
tistic part  of  the  author's  nature  over  the 
merely  political  part,  that  he  should  have 
made  even  his  type  of  the  old  feudal  order 
which  he  execrates  so  bitterly,  a  heroic,  if 
ever  so  little  also  a  diabolic,  personage. 
There  is  everything  that  is  cruel,  merciless,. 
40 
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and  the  critics  find  that  point  difficult  to 
determine.  Mamma  in  her  drawing-room 
in  St.  Germain's  might  say  one  thing  to 
her  confessor,  and  papa  something  quite 
(Hfferent  to  his  friend  at  the  chib.  Per- 
haps in  the  social  millennium  tlie  j)roblems 
which  it  is  the  object  of  Dumas*  characters 
to  suggest  will  have  been  settled  too. 

Dumas  is  said  to  belong  to  the  sensuous 
school  of  French  literature;  it  might  so  be 
said  of  the  father,  but  it  is  scarcely  true  of 
the  son.  lUit  that  Dumas,  the  moralist  and 
melodramatist,  is  also  Dumas  the  true  artist, 
may  easily  be  proved.  We  may  turn  to  *  L' Af- 
faire Clemenccau*  for  a  striking  exarttple  of 
artistic  sympathy.  Pierre,  an  enthusiastic 
young  sculptor,  existing  only  in  his  art, 
having  been  long  accustomed  to  copying 
marble  models,  is  set  at  length  to  portray 
in  his  mass  of  wet  clay  a  human  subject 
from  the  nude.  It  was  a  graceful  form  he 
had  before  him,  and  he  f<3und  nature  abso- 
lute despair  to  him;  he  at  once  comi)re- 
hended  why  so  large  a  number  of  artists 
would  rather  stick  to  conventional  tradi- 
tion, and  copy  and  recopy  other  men's 
work,  rather  than  atleni[)t  to  represent  at 
first  hand  the  'work  of  God.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  his  living,  breathing  model,  tiicre 
swarmed  through  his  brain  waves  of  lines, 
masses  of  attitudes,  of  contours,  of  move- 
ments. He  found  his  unwonted  head///// 
of  statues. 

Dumas  is  the  author  of  about  a  dozen 
romances,  and  of  more  than  that  number 
of  plays.  A  short  time  ago,  on  reading  a 
new  piece,  *  La  Femme  de  Claude,*  at  the 
Gymnase,  he  announced  it  to  be  his  last 
dramatic  work  ;  but  noboily  believetl  him. 
Why  should  not  an  author,  as  well  as  an 
actor  of  j)lays,  indulge  himself  in  a  charm- 
ingly prolonged  scries  of  last  a]">])earances  ? 

If  we  look  tb.rough  the  list  of  his  plays  we 
find  that  they  are  all  designated  comedies, 
save  one,  and  that  one  is  *  La  Dame  aux 
Camelias.'  But  even  his  comedies  Dumas 
writes  with  a  purpose,  choosing  for  them 
subjects  apj)arently  most  incompatible  with 
comedy,  but  yet  working  them  out  as  genu- 
ine comedies,  and,  presumably,  effecting 
none  the  less  his  moral  purpose  in  their 
creation.  The  piece  entitled  *  Les  Idees  de 
Madame  Aubray,'  is,  apparently,  designed 
to  give  battle  to  the  social  prejudice,  that 
when  a  man  has  wronged  a  woman  he 
ought  not  to  do  her  the  justice  of  marriage. 
Some  of  the  Paris  journalists  of  course 
laughed  outright  at  the  new   doctrine  as 


mere  sentimentality,  and  mockingly  recom- 
mended all  nice  young  men  to  look  out  at 
once  for  a  pa»-tner  among  the  discarded  vic- 
tims of  seduction,  in  order  to  have  the  hon- 
or of  being  the  instruments  of  their  restora- 
tion to  the  society  which  had  banished 
them.  I  )umas,  doubtless,  is  but  little  afiec- 
ted  by  ridicule;  he  could  not  have  main- 
tained the  peculiar  position  he  occupies  in 
letters,  had  he  not  been  possessed  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  indifference  to  criti- 
cism. I'^or  when  a  man  wlio  is  a  natund 
son  of  a  prodigal  father  (his  parents,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  said,  were  eventually  mar- 
ried) writes  comedies  bearing  the  se\'€R 
titles  of  *  Le  P^re  Prodi  gue  '  and  *Le  FDs 
Naturel,'  following  upon  *  La  Dame  anx 
Cam<f!ias'  and  *  Le  Demi-Monde,'  he 
must  be  throwing  the  gauntlet  in  the  veiy 
face  of  the  inquisitive  world.  With  regaid 
to  *  Les  Idees  de  Madajiie  Aubray,'  the 
criticisms  that  went  out  were  pretty  fires. 
Dumas, /M',  it  was  said,  had  glorified  bas- 
tardy (as  indeed,  in  his  superlunary  way, he 
did),  and  was  represented  as  making  h^ 
roic  juvenile  illegitimates  exclaim  jubilant- 
ly, *  We  are  the  sons  of  angels,  whilst  die 
rest  are  but  the  offspring  of  properly-mar- 
ried grocers.'  Thereby,  it  was  alleged,  the 
young  bourgeois  had  been  taught  to  cfc- 
spise  his  honest,  homely  birth,  and  to  ^^ 
proach  his  parents  for  being  nothing  in  the 
world  than  respectable  tradesfolk.  Du- 
mas the  younger  was  now  going  a  step 
farther,  and  outraging  the  family  by  coun- 
selling the  youth  to  bring  it  disrepute; 
but,  i)ro(:eeded  the  reviewers,  consoling 
themselves  as  they  wrote,  just  as  DumaSi 
phe^  had  failed  to  suppress  legitimacy,  so 
v/ould  Dumas, y/7j,  fail  to  suppress  decent 
filial  respect  for  the  paternal  benediction, 
and  the  other  orthodox  concomitants  of  a 
resi)cctable  map-iage.  Society  thus,  as 
well  as  circumstances,  is  strongly  against 
M.  Dumas,  fits  ;  we  might  even  say  that 
it  prefers  his  fiUher.  He  may  be  lefk,  how- 
ever, with  confidence  in  the  hands  of  his 
inquisitors  ;  he  believes  in  his  ideas,  he 
could  not  possibly  produce  anything  modi 
more  depraved  than  what  is  current  roand 
about  him  ;  he  is  perfectly  well  able  to 
fight  for  himself,  and  his  books  sell  extn- 
ordinarily. 

*  Alexandre  and  I,'  said  his  father,  *aie 
in  a  perpetual  cpiarrel  on  the  subject  ofpdi- 
tics.'  Tliis  may  be  well  imagined,  for,  id 
spite  of  their  mutual  resemblances,  two 
more  opposite  constitutions  than  this  Athff 
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and  son  were  never  brought  together. 
The  son,  for  example,  always  pays  his 
debts,  and  is  even  ready  with  money  for 
charities ;  he  does  his  own  work  without 
coilaborateurSy  and  leads  a  simple  and  or- 
derly Hfe  :  the  old  gentleman,  on  the  con- 
trary, lavishly  generous  and  prodigally 
careless,  was  never  out  of  debt.  The  fa- 
ther was  seen  everywhere,  and  loved  more 
than  anything  to  create  a  sensation  by 
something  bizarre^  or  outre\  or  magnificent : 
the  son  leads  a  very  quiet  life,  seldom  stir- 
ring from  home,  but  receiving  friends  who 
come  for  a  smoke  and  an  hour  or  two's 
chat  in  the  evening.  Instead  of  walking 
out,  he  sometimes  gains  exercise  by  a  lit- 
tle garden  practice  of  the  following  nature. 
He  there  has  some  boards  affixed  to  the 
wall,  and  on  these  is  fastened  the  head,  in 
wax,  of  a  fair  woman ;  his  recreation  con- 
sists in  delicatel)r  planting  knives  around 
the  lovely  head,  and  in  this  practice  he  is 
reported  to  be  very  adroit.  •     • 

Dumas'  recent  work,  *  L'Hpmme- 
Femme,'  is  about  his  strangest :  it  went 
through  six  editions  in  a  fortnight.  It  is 
not  a  romance  or  a  play,  but  ostensibly  a 
letter  on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  marriage.  It  is  as  singu- 
lar a  mixture  of  real  and  pseudo  philoso- 
phy as  can  be  imagined ;  and  probably 
would  be  taken  by  one  half  of  its  readers 
for  a  revelation,  and  by  the  other  half  for 
rubbish,  according  to  constitution.  None 
who  have  read  it  will  forget  its  close  : — if 
you  have  married  a  wife,  and  have  been 
deceived  ;  if,  after  every  effort  on  your 
part,  she  remains  irredeemable,  and  is  a 
foul  hindrance  to  your  struggles  towards 
the  divine ;  if  also  the  law  will  not  help 
you,  make  yourself  then  personally  her 
judge  and  her  executor :  *  Elle  est  pure- 
ment  animale;  c'est  la  guenon  du  pays 
de  Nod,  c'est  la  femelle  de  Cain ; — tue- 
la.'  Let  us  protest  against  this  very  ex- 
treme course  being  pursued,  until  at  least 
the  shameful  lady  has  been  fastened  to  the 
garden-wall,  and  the  Chinese  knife-trick, 
diligently  played,  has  been  allowed  its 
chance  of  effecting  a  reform. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  tendency  manifest- 
ed by  Dumas  towards  the  overstrained  and 


the  morbid,  in  opposition  to  his  father's 
wanderings  in  the  direction  of  the  full- 
blooded  and  the  jovial.  He  also  rather 
gives  the  impression  now  and  then  of  be- 
ing somewhat  astonished  at  himself  for  be- 
ing so  moral.  Brought  up  in  the  paternal 
traditions  and  atmosphere,  nourished  in 
Paris,  artist  by  birth  and  blood,  it  is  indeed 
a  marvellous  thing  that  he  should  have  be- 
come a  moralist ;  and  we  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  a  new  faculty  manifesting  itself 
somewhat  morbidly,  as  if  with  wonder  at 
being  born  on  such  alien  ground. 

There  is  force  and  fire,  as  well  as  the 
detailed  results  of  close  study  and  terribly 
clear  vision,  in  the  fearless  pages  of  Du- 
mas ;  and  his  imagination  and  fancy  are 
ample  enough  to  prevent  anything  of  his 
being  dull  or  heavy,  or  dry  reading :  he  is 
a  most  rare  compound,  and  remarkable 
man.  In  spite  of  what  many  would  call 
awful  vagaries  on  his  part,  all  must  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  not  lacking  in  sense 
or  sanity  :  he  can  be  both  philosophic  and 
sage.  Here  is  his  advice  to  France :  *  As 
the  business  man  of  probity,  who  sees  him- 
self brought  into  bankruptcy  by  the  care- 
lessness or  bad  faith  of  his  partner,  so 
France  must  live  in  privations,  laugh  no 
more,  dance  no  more,  must  be  collected, 
modest  and  patient;  father  must  work, 
mother  must  work,  children  must  work, 
servants  must  work,  until  the  honor  of  the 
house  shall  have  been  reconquered.  .  .  . 
Your  Government  will  be  what  you  will 
be.  .  .  .  Have  this  courage  for  ten  years, 
and  eternity  is  yours.* 

Dumas  himself  has  wrought  in  this 
steadfast  manner  for  years  ;  in  the  teeth  of 
opposing  circumstances  and  horrified  opin- 
ion, he  has  won  his  place;  whether  his 
work  wins  the  further  boon  of  eternity  is 
doubtful,  but  just  possible. 

How  far  he  has  proceeded  on  the  eter- 
nal path,  judgments  may  vary :  he  has  at 
all  events  very  lately  {29th  January)  won 
a  place  in  the  *  collection '  of  the  Paris 
Madame  Tussaud,  the  gallery  of  Immor- 
tals of  the  French  Academy.  With  his 
fauteuil  for  a  pedestal,  we  may  leave  his 
athletic  figure,  for  the  time,  to  the  statue's 
repose. — London  Society. 
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"  History  has  its  truth.  Legend  has  its 
truth,  l.cgendary  truth  is  of  a  (hlk-rent 
nature  from  historic  truth.  LcL^endarv 
truth  is  invention  with  roahty  for  result. 
For  the  rest  history  and  legend  have  the 
same  aim — to  j)aint  under  the  man  of  a  day 
eternal  humanity."  These  words  from  his 
new  and  latest  work  (ii.  81)  are  a  repetition 
of  what  Victor  Hugo  had  already  said  in 
the  introrluction  to  his  memorable  Ltxcnii 
of  the  A\^cs,  rUit  the  occasion  of  their 
application  is  far  more  delicate.  Poetry 
lends  itself  naturally  to  the  spacious,  dis- 
tant, vague,  highly  generalised  way  of  pre- 
sent real  events.  A  i)rose  romance,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  of  necessity  abundant  in  de- 
tails, in  special  circumstances,  in  particu- 
larities of  time  and  place.  This  leaves  all 
the  more  room  for  historic  error,  and  his- 
toric error  in  a  work  of  imagination  deal- 
ing with  actual  and  known  occurrences  is 
obviously  nKjrtal,  not  only  to  legendary 
truth,  but  to  legendary  beauty  and  poetic 
impressiveness.  And  then  the  pitfalls 
which  lie  about  the  feet  of  the  Frenchman 
who  has  to  speak  of  1793, — the  terrible 
year  of  the  modern  epoch.  The  delirium 
of  the  Terror  haunts  most  of  the  revolu- 
tionary historians,  and  the  choicest  ex- 
amples in  all  literature  of  bombast,  folly, 
emptiness,  political  immorality,  inhu- 
manity, formal  repudiation  of  conmion 
sense  antl  judgment,  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  rhai>sodies  which  men  of  letters,  some 
of  them  men  of  eminence,  call  histories  of 
the  Revolution,  or  lives  of  this  or  that 
actor  in  it.  It  was  hardly  a  breach,  there- 
fore, of  one's  allegiance  to  Hugo's  superb 
imaginative  genius,  if  one  had  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  an  attempt,  even  in  his 
strong  hands,  to  combine  legend  with  truth 
on  a  disastrous  field  in  which  grave  writers 
with  all  academic  solemnity  had  so  pro- 
digiously confounded  truth  with  the  falsest 
kind  of  legend.  The  theme  was  so  likely 
to  emphasise  the  defects  incident  to  his 
mighty  (pialities ;  so  likely  to  provoke  an 
exaggeration  of  those  mannerisms  of 
thought  no  less  than  of  phrase,  which 
though  never  ignoble  nor  paltry,  yet  now 
and  then  take  something  from  the  incom- 


*  QtMtrevittgt'trcize.        Premier     R6cit.  - 
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l>arable  loftiness  and  sincerity  of  the  iJVTiter's 
work.  \Visdom,  however,  is  justified  of 
her  children,  and  M.  Hugo's  genius  has 
justified  his  choice  of  a  difficult  and  peri- 
lous subject.  Quairevingi-ireize  is  a  mo- 
nument of  its  author's  finest  gifts,  and 
while  those  who  are  happily  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  taking  delight  in  nobility 
and  beauty  of  imaginative  work  will  find 
themselves  in  possession  of  a  new  treasure, 
the  lover  of  historic  truth,  who  hates  to  see 
abstractions  passed  off  for  actualities,  and 
legend  erected  in  the  place  of  fact,  escapes 
with  his  praiseworthy  sensibilities  almost 
unwounded. 

The  historic  interlude  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  volume  is  undoubtedly  open 
to  criticism  from  the  political  student's 
•l)oint  of  view.  As  a  sketch  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  scene  of  its  sittings,  the  mad, 
stormful  dramas  that  were  enacted  there 
one  after  another  for  month  after  month, 
the  singular  men  who  one  after  another 
rode  triumphantly  upon  the  whirlwind  ixx 
a  little  space,  and  were  then  mercilessly  in 
an  instant  swept  into  outer  darkness,  the 
commoner  men  who  cowered  before  the 
fury  of  the  storm,  and  were  like  "  smoke 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,"  and 
labored  hard  upon  a  thousand  schemes 
for  human  improvement,  some  admirable, 
others  mere  phrensy,  while  mobs  filed  in 
ami  danced  mad  carmagnoles  before 
them — all  this  is  a  magnificent  masterpiece 
of  accurate,  full,  vivid  description.  To  the 
philosophy  of  it  we  venture  to  demur. 
The  mystic,  .supernatural  view  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  is  so  popular 
among  French  writers  who  object  to  the 
supernatural  and  the  mystical  everywhere 
else,  is  to  us  a  thing  most  incredible,  most 
puerile,  most  mischievous.  People  talk  of 
'93,  as  a  Greek  tragedian  treats  the  Tale  of 
Troy  divine,  or  the  terrible  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Atreus,  as  the  result  of  dark  in- 
vincible fate,  OS  the  unalterable  decree  of 
the  immortal  gods.  Even  Victor  Hugo's 
strong  spirit  does  not  quite  overmaster  the 
demoralising  doctrine  of  a  certain  revolu- 
tionary school,  though  he  has  the  poet's  ex- 
cuse.    Thus,  of  the  Convention : — 

"  Minds  all  a  prey  to  the  wind.     But  this  wind 
l^^ejwjcj    R6dt^  —  La     was  a  wind  of  miracle  and  portent.     To  be  a 

member  of  the  Convention  was  to  be  a  wave  of  the 
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ocean.  And  this  was  true  of  its  greatest.  The 
force  of  impulsion  came  from  on  high.  There 
was  in  the  Convention  a  will,  which  was  the  will 
of  all,  and  yet  was  the  will  of  no  one.  It  was  an 
idea,  an  idea  resistless  and  without  measure, 
which  breathed  in  the  shadow  from  the  high 
heavens.  We  call  that  the  Revolution.  As  this 
idea  passed,  it  threw  down  one  and  raised  up  an- 
other; it  bore  away  this  man  in  the  foam,  and 
broke  that  man  to  pieces  upon  the  rocks.  The 
idea  knew  whither  it  went,  and  drove  the  gulf  of 
waters  before  it.  To  impute  the  revolution  to 
men  is  as  one  who  should  impute  the  tide  to  the 
waves.  The  revolution  is  ^n  action  of  the  Un- 
known. .  .  .  It  is  a  form  of  the  abiding  phe- 
nomenon that  shuts  us  in  on  every  side,  and  that 
we  call  Necessity.  .  .  In  presence  of  these  cli- 
macteric catastrophes  which  waste  and  vivify  civi- 
lisation, one  is  slow  to  judge  detail.  To  blame  or 
praise  men  on  account  of  the  result,  is  as  if  one 
should  blame  or  praise  the  figures  on  account  of 
the  total.  That  which  must  pass  passes,  the 
storm  that  must  blow  blows.  The  eternal  se- 
renity does  not  sufler  from  these  boisterous  winds. 
Above  revolutions  truth  and  justice  abide,  as  the 
starry  heaven  abides  above  the  tempests." — (ii. 

57-9) 

As  a  lyric  passage,  full  of  the  breath  of  in- 
spiration ;  as  history,  superficial  and  un- 
true ;  as  morality,  enervating  and  antino- 
mian.  The  author  is  assuredly  far  nearer 
the  mark  in  another  place  when  he  speaks 
of  "  that  immense  imprmnsation  whjch  is 
the  French  Revolution  "  (ii.  145) — an  im- 
provisation of  which  every  step  can  be  ra- 
tionally explained. 

This  is  no  more  than  an  interlude,  and 
needs  no  words  further.  Victor  iHugo 
only  surveys  the  events  of  '93  as  a  field 
for  the  growth  of  types  of  character.  His 
instinct  as  an  artist  takes  him  away  from 
the  Paris  of  '93,  where  the  confusion,  up- 
roar, human  phrensy,  leave  him  no  back- 
ground of  nature,  with  htr  fixity,  sternness, 
indifference,  subhmity.  This  he  found  in 
La  Vendee,  whose  vast  forests  grow  under 
the  pencil  of  this  master  of  all  the  more 
terrible  and  majestic  effects  of  the  world 
outside  humanity  into  a  picture  hardly  less 
sombre  and  mighty  in  its  impressiveness 
than  the  ever-memorable  ocean  pieces  of 
the  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  If  tlie  waves  are 
appalling  in  their  agitation,  their  thunders, 
their  sterility,  the  forest  is  appalling  in  its 
silence,  ift  dimness,  its  rest,  and  the  invisi- 
bleness  of  the  thousand  kinds  of  life  to 
which  it  gives  a  shelter.  If  the  violence 
and  calm  and  mercilessness  of  the  sea  pen- 
etrated the  romance  of  eight  years  ago  with 
transcendent  fury,  so  does  the  stranger, 
more  mysterious,  and  in  a  sense  even  the 
more  inhuman  life  of  the  forest  penetrate 
the  romance  of  this  month.  From  the 
Nkw  Series.— vol.  XIX.,  No.  5 


opening  chapter  down  to  the  very  close, 
even  while  the  interlude  takes  us  for  a  lit- 
tle while  to  the  Paris  cafe  where  Dan  ton, 
Robespierre,  and  Marat  sit  in  angry  coun- 
sel, even  while  we  are  on  the  sea  with  the 
royalist  Marquis  and  Halmalo,  the  reader 
is  subtly  haunted  by  the  great  Vendean 
woods,  their  profundity,  their  mystery, 
their  tragic  and  sinister  beauties. 

*•  The  forest  is  barbarous.  ' 

"The  configuration  of  the  land  counsels  man  in 
many  an  act.  More  than  we  suppose,  it  is  his  ac- 
complice. In  the  presence  of  certain  savage  land- 
scapes, you  are  tempted  to  exonerate  man  and 
blame  creation ;  you  feel  a  silent  challenge  and  in- 
citement from  nature  ;  the  desert  is  constantly  un- 
wholesome  for  conscience,  especially  for  a  con- 
science without  light.  Conscience  may  be  a  giant ; 
that  makes  a  Socrates  or  a  Judas  :  it  may  be  a 
dwarf;  that  makes  Atreus  or  Judas.  The  puny 
conscience  soon  turns  reptile  ;  the  twilight  thick- 
ets, the  brambles,  the  thorns,  the  marsh  waters 
under  branches,  make  for  it  a  fatal  haunting  place  ; 
amid  all  this  it  undergoes  the  mysterious  infiltration 
of  ill  suggestions.  The  optical  illusions,  the  unex- 
plained images,  the  scaring  hour,  the  scaring  spot, 
all  throw  man  into  that  kind  of  affright,  half-reli- 
gious, half-brutal,  which  in  ordinary  times  engen- 
ders superstition,  and  in  epochs  of  violence,  sa- 
vagery. Hallucinations  hold  the  torch  that  lights 
the  path  to  murder.  There  is  something  like 
vertigo  in  the  brigand.  Nature  with  her  prodigies 
has  a  double  effect ;  she  dazzles  great  minds,  and 
blinds  the  duller  soul.  When  man  is  ignorant, 
when  the  desert  offers  visions,  the  obscurity  of  the 
solitude  is  added  to  the  obscurity  of  the  intelli- 
gence ;  thence  in  man  conies  the  opening  of 
abysses.  Certain  rocks,  certain  ravines,  certain 
thickets,  certain  wild  openings  of  the  evening  sky 
through  the  trees,  drive  man  towards  mad  or 
monstrous  exploits.  We  might  almost  say  that 
some  places  are  criminal." — (ii.  1 14-6.) 

With  La  Vendoe  for  background,  and 
some  savage  incidents  of  the  bloody  Ven- 
dean war  for  external  machinery,  Victor 
Hugo  has  realized  his  conception  of  '93  in 
three  types  of  character  ;  Lantenac,  the 
royalist  marquis ;  Cimourdain,  the  puritan 
turned  Jacobin  ;  and  Gauvain,  for  whom 
one  can  as  yet  find  no  short  name,  he  be- 
longing to  the  millenarian  times.  Lante- 
nac, though  naturally  a  less  original  crea- 
tion than  the  other  two,  is  still  an  extremely 
bold  and  striking  figure,  drawn  with  mark- 
ed firmness  of  hand,  and  presenting  a 
thoroughly  distinct  and  coherent  concep- 
tion. It  is  a  triumph  of  the  poetic  or  ar- 
tistic part  of  the  author's  nature  over  the 
merely  political  part,  that  he  should  have 
made  even  his  type  of  the  old  feudal  order 
which  he  execrates  so  bitterly,  a  heroic,  if 
ever  so  little  also  a  diabolic,  personage. 
There  is  everything  that  is  cruel,  merciless^ 
40 
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unflinching,  in  Lantenac;  there  is  nothing 
that  is  mean  or  insignificant.  A  gunner  at 
sea,  by  inattention  to  tlie  Insliing  of  his 
gun,  causes  an  accident  wliich  breaks  the 
ship  to  i)ieces,  and  tlien  he  saves  the  Hves 
of  the  crew  by  hazardinj^  his  own  Hfe  to 
secure  the  wandering;  monster.  Lantenac 
decorates  liim  with  tlie  cross  of  Saint  Lew- 
is for  his  gallantry,  and  instantly  afterwards 
has  him  shot  for  his  carelessness.  He 
burns  homesteads  and  villages,  fusillades 
men  and  women,  and  makes  the  war  a 
war  without  (juarler  or  grace.  Yet  he  is 
no  swashbuckler  of  the  melodramatic  stage. 
There  is  a  fine  reserve,  a  brief  gravity,  in 
the  delineati<m  of  him,  his  clear  will,  his 
quickness,  his  intrejjidity,  his  relentless- 
ness,  which  make  of  him  the  incarnation  of 
aristocratic  coldness,  hatred,  and  pride. 
One  would  guillotine  Lantenac  with  excjui- 
site  satisfaction,  and  yet  he  does  not  make 
us  ashamed  of  mankind.  Into  his  mouth, 
as  he  walks  about  his  dungeon,  imi)atient- 
ly  wailing  to  be  led  out  to  execution,  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  put  the  aristocratic  view  of 
the  Revolution.  Sonie  portions  of  it  would 
fit  amazingly  well  into  M.  Renaivs  notions 
about  the  moral  and  intellectual  reform  of 
l^'rance.  Here  is  an  extract ;  it  would  lose 
too  much  by  translation  hito  a  language 
in  which  the  delicate  niceties  of  spite  and 
vituperation  have  not  been  cultivated  with 
such  success  and  inlinite  i)olish  as  in 
France  : — 

**J*ai  eric  :\ussi  dans  num  temps';  j'ai  ctcaussi- 
bOtc  <[ue  VOU.3. 

**  Mais  pas  aussi  mcchant.  On  parlait  pour 
j)arlcr.  11  y  avail  aii>si  la  nuuineric  dcs  cMujuC'tes 
ct  de.^  rc^JuC■le•^,  cl  puis  ccs  nies>ieur.s  Ics  philoso- 
plios  son  I  vcnu>,  <mi  a  brille  Ic.-s  ocrits  au  lieu  de 
urulor  U!•^  autcurs,  Ics  cahiles 'di:  la  cour  s'ensont 
mclccs  :  il  y  a  cu  li>us  ct-s  hcnC-ls  Turcot,  Quesnay, 
Malcslicil)c.>,  k-s  phy.>i<H'ralcs,  ct  c.vtcra,  et  le 
grabugc  a  commence.  Tout  est  vcnu  <lcs  ccri- 
vailleuis  ct  dcs  rimaillcurs.  L'Kncyilopcdie  I  Di- 
derot I  1  )'Alcml)crl !  Ah  I  Ics  inccliants  bclt- 
tres  !  L'n  !i'»mmc  bien  ne  ommc  cc  mi  dc  Prusse, 
avoir  dbniic  la  dedans  !  Miji,  j'eu^se  supprime 
tous  Ics  j^rattcuis  dc  pai)icr.  Ah  I  nous  etions 
des  justicicr>.,  nous  autrcs.  On  pcut  A-oir  ici  sur 
Ic  mur  la  mnr(iue  <lcs  roues  d  ccarlelement.  Nous 
ne  ])laisanti'ln^  ])as.  Non,  non,  point  d  ecriATis- 
siers  !  Tant  .ju'il  y  aura  des  Arouet,  il  y  aura  des 
Marat.  Tant  «ju'il  y  aura  des  jjrimauds  qui  grif- 
fonnent,  il  y  aura  des  gredins  (jui  assa.ssincnt ; 
tant  qu'il  y  aura  de  I'encre,  il  y  aura  de  la  iioir- 
ccur ;    tant  que  la  jiatte   de  I'homme  tiendra  la 

})lume  de  I'oie,  les  sotli^es  frivoles  enj;endreront 
es  sottises  atroccs.  Les  livres  font  Ics  crimes, 
Lc  mot  chimerc  a  deux  sens,  il  sij»nifie  revo,  cl  il 
signifie  monslre.  C'onmic  on  se  jiaye  do  billevc- 
sees  !  Qu'est-se  que  vous  nous  chantez  avec  vos 
droits  ?    Droits  de  Thommc  !    Droits  du  peuple  I 


Ccia  est-il  nssez  creux,  asscz  stupide,  assez  imag- 
in  aire,  assez  vide  de  sens  !  Moi,  quand  je  dis ; 
Ilayoise,  s«eur  dc  Conan  II,  apporta  le  comte  de 
IJrctagne  a  Hoel,  comte  de  Nantes  ct  de  Comou- 
allies,  ({ui  laissa  lc  trdnc  k  Alain  Fergant,  onde 
de  Bcrihc,  qui  ^jjousa  Alain  le  Noir,  seigneur  dc 
la  Roche-sur-Von,  et  en  eut  Conan  le  Petit,  aieul 
dc  Guy  ou  (iauvain  de  Thouars,  notre  anc£tre,  jc 
dis  une  cho^c  claire,  et  voil4  un  droit.  Mais  vos 
drGlcs,  vos  marauds,  vos  croquants,  nu'appcUent- 
ils  leurs  droits  ?  Lc  <leicide  et  le  r6gicide.  Si  cc 
n'est  i)as  hidclix  !     Ah  !    les  marouflcs  ! 

**  Ah  !  je  ne  sais  pjis  comment  tout  cela  finira ; 
mais  messieurs  vos  amis  sont  dc  fiers  mis^rables. 
Ah  !  oui,  c'est  beau,  j'cn  tomlx;  d'aocord,   les  pro- 
p;r^s  sont  superbes,  on  a  supprini^  dans    Tarm^e 
la  ]>cinc  dc  la  chopinc  d'cau   inflig^e   trois  joort 
consccutifs  au  soldat  ivrogne  ;  on  a  le  maximum, 
la  Convention,  reveque   Gobel,  monsieur  Chan- 
mette  et  monsieur   Iicbert,  et  Ton   exterminecn 
masse  tout   le    passe,  depuis   la   Bastille  jusqa'i 
Talmanach.     On   remplacc  les   saints   par  les  le- 
gumes.    Soit,   messieurs  les    citoyens,  soyez  le» 
maitrcs,  regnez,  prenez  vos  aises,  aonncz-vous-en, 
ne  vous  genez   pas.     Tout  cela  n*empdchera  pas 
que  la  religion  ne  soit  la  religion,  que  la  ro}-ante 
n*cmj)lisse  quinze  cents  ans  de   noire  histoire,  ct 
que  la  vieillc  scigneurie  fran9nise,m6me  d^capitee, 
ne  soit  ]^lus  haute  (juc  vous.  Quant-^  vos  chicanes 
sur  le  (Iroit  historiquc  dcs  races  royales,  nous  en 
haussons  les  cpaules.     Chili^^ric,  au  fond,  n'6tait 
(pfun  moinc  ap])ele  Daniel  :  ce  fut  Rainfroyqiii 
invcnta  Chilperic  pour  ennuyer  Charles  Martel; 
nous  s.fvons   ccs   choscs-1^  aussi  bien  que  vons. 
(!c  n'est  pas  la  question.     La  question  est  ced  : 
Otre  un  grand  royaume  ;  €tre  la  vieille  France^ 
ctre  ce  ])ays  d'arrangcment  magnifique,  ok  Ton 
considcrc    prcmicrement  la   personne   sacreedes 
monanpics,  seigneurs  absolus  de   I'fitat,  puis  les 
princesrpuis  les  oFicicrs  de  la  couronne,  pour  les 
amies  sur  tcrre  et  sur  mer,  pour  Tartillerie,  direc- 
tion et  surintcndance  des  finances.*' 

**  Voila  qui  etait  beau  et  noblemcnt  ^ordonne ; 
vous  I'avez  detruit.  Vous  avez  d^truit  les  pro- 
vinces, comme  de  lamcntables  ignorants  que  vons 
cics,  sans  mC'me  vous  douter  de  ce  que  c'^tait  que 
les  jirovinccs.  Le  genie  de  la  France  est  compost 
du  gcnic  mcme  du  continent,  et  chacune  des  pro- 
vinces dc  Trance  rcj^rescntait  une  vertu  de  I'Eu- 
ropc  ;  la  franchise  dc  TAllemagne  etait  en  Picar- 
die,  la  gcnerositc  de  la  Su^de  en  Champagne,  Tin- 
dustricdc  la  Ilollandc  en  liourgogne,  1  activite  de 
la  Pologne  en  Langucdoc,  la  gravii^  de  TEspagne 
en  (lascogne,  la  sagesse  de  I'ltalic  en  Provence, 
la  s^djiiliti"'  dc  la  Grccc  en  Normandic,  Ja  fid^lite 
dc  la  Suisse  en  Dauphine.  Vous  ne  saviez  rien 
de  tout  cela  ;  vous  avez  cass^,  bris^,  fricass^,  d^ 
moll,  ct  vous  avez  etc  Iranquillement  des  bCtei 
brutes.  Ah  !  vous  ne  voulcz  plus  avoir  de  nobles ! 
Kh  bien,  vous  n'en  aurez  plus."— (iii.  2Ai(>~5*) 


If  the  Breton  aristocrat  of  '93  was  fear- 
less, intrepid,  and  without  mercy  in  de- 
fence ofCiodand  the  King — ^and  his  qual- 
ities were  all  shared,  the  democrat  may 
love  to  remember,  by  the  Breton  peasant, 
whether  peasant  follower  or  peasant  leader 
— the  Jacobin  was  just  as  vigorous,  as  intre- 
pid, as  merciless  in  defence  of  his  Republic. 
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"  Pays,  Patrie,"  says  Victor  Hugo,  in  words 
which  perhaps  will  serve  to  describe  many 
a  future   passage  in  French  history,  "  ces 
deux  mots  rdsument  toute  la  guerre  de  Ven- 
due; querelle  de  I'idee  locale  contre  V'id6e 
universelle  ;  paysans  contre  patriotes  "  (ii. 
I7).*     Certainly   the  Jacobins   were   the 
patriots  of  that  era,  the  deliverers  of  France 
from  something  like  that  [)rocess  of  parti- 
tion which  farther  east  was  consummated 
in   this  very  '93.     We  do   not  mean  the 
handful  of  odious  miscreants  who  played 
fool  and  demon  in  turns  in  the  insurrec- 
tionary   Commune   and  elsewhere  :  such 
men  as  Collot  d'Herbois,  or  Carrier,  or  Pa- 
nis.     The  normal  Jacobin  was  a  remarka- 
ble type.     He    has    been  excellently  de- 
scribed by  M.  Louis  Blanc  as  something 
powerful,  original,  sombre  ;  half  agitator 
and   half  statesman  ;  half  puritan  and  half 
monk  ;   half  inquisitor  and   half  tribune. 
These  words  of  the  historian  are   the  ex- 
act prose  version  of  the  figure  of  Cimour- 
dain,  the  typical    Jacobin    of  the    poet. 
"  Cimourdain  was  a  pure  conscience,  but 
sombre.     He  had  in  him  the  absolute.  He 
had  been  a  priest,  and  that  is   a   serious 
thing.     Man,   like   the  sky,  may  have  a 
dark  serenity;  it  is  enough  that  something 
should  have  brought  night   into  his  soul. 
Priesthood  had  brought  night  into  Cimour- 
dain.    He  who  has  been  a  priest  is  one 
still.      What   brings   night  upon  us  may 
leave  the  stars  with  us.     Cimourdain  was 
full  of  virtues,  full  of  truths,  but  they  shone 
in   the  midst  of  darkness  "  (i.   232).     If 
the  aristocrat  had  rigidity,  so  had  the  Ja- 
cobin.    "  Cimourdain   had  the  blind  cer- 
titude of  the  arrow,  which   only  sees  the 
mark,  and   makes  for  it.     In  revolution, 
nothing  so  formidable    as    the    straight 
line.     Cimourdain    strode     forward   with 
fatality  in  his  step.     He  believed  that  in 
social  genesis  the  very  extreme  point  must 
always  be  solid  ground,  an  error  peculiar 
to  minds  that  for  reason  substitute  logic  '* 
(i.  236).     And  so  forth,  until  the  character 
of  the  Jacobin  lives  for  us  with  a  precision, 
a  fulness,  a  naturalness,  such   as  neither 
Carlyle  nor  Michelet  nor  Quinet  has  been 
able  to  clothe  it  with,  though  these  too 
have  the    sacred  illumination  of  genius. 
Victor  Hugo*s  Jacobin  is  a  poetic  creation, 
yet  the   creation  only  lies    in  the  vivid 


♦  In  corroboration  of  this  view  of  the  Vendean 
dsing  as  democratic,  see  Mortimer  Ternaux, 
Ifue,  dela  Terreur^  vol.  vi.  bk.  30. 


completeness  with  which  the  imagination 
of  a  great  master  has  realised  to  itself  the 
traits  and  hfe  of  an  actual  personality.  It 
is  not  that  he  has  any  special  love  for  his 
Jacobin,  but  that  he  has  the  poet's  eye  for 
types,  politics  apart.  He  sees  how  much 
the  aristocrat,  slaying  hip  and  thigh  for  the 
King,  and  the  Jacobin,  slaying  hip  and 
thigh  for  the  Republic,  resembled  one  ano- 
ther. "  Let  us  confess,"  he  says,  "  these 
two  men,  the  Marquis  and  the  priest  [Lan- 
tenac  and  Cimourdain],  were  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  the  self-same  man.  The  bronze 
mask  of  civil  war  has  two  profiles,  one 
turned  towards  the  past,  the  other  towards 
the  future,  but  as  tragic  the  one  as  the  oth- 
er. Lantenac  was  the  first  of  these  pro- 
files, Cimourdain  was  the  second  ;  only 
the  bitter  rictus  of  Lantenac  was  covered 
with  shadow  and  night,  and  on  the  fatal 
brow  of  Cimourdain  was  a  gleaming  of  the 
dawn"  (ii.  258). 

And  let  us  mark  Victor  Hugo's  signal 
distinction  in  his  analysis  of  character.  It 
is  not  mere  vigor  of  drawing,  nor  acute- 
ness  of  perception,  nor  fire  of  imagination, 
though  he  has  all  these  gifts  in  a  singular 
degree,  and  truest  of  their  kind.  But  then 
Scott  had  them  too,  and  yet  we  feel  in 
Victor  Hugo's  work  a  seriousness,  a  signi- 
ficance, a  depth  of  tone,  which  never 
touches  us  in  the  works  of  his  famous  pre- 
decessor in  romance,  delightful  as  the  best 
of  that  work  is.  Balfour  of  Burley,  for 
instance,  is  one  of  Scott's  most  command- 
ing figures,  and  the  stern  Covenanter  is  to- 
lerably nearly  in  the  same  plane  of  char- 
acter as  the  stern  heroic  Jacobin.  Yet 
Cimourdain  impresses  us  more  profoundly. 
He  is  as  natural,  as  human,  as  readily  con- 
ceivable, and  yet  he  produces  something 
of  the  subde  depth  of  effect  which  belongs 
to  the  actor  in  a  play  of  -^schylus.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  Hugo  makes  us  con- 
scious of  that  tragedy  of  temperament,  that 
sterner  Necessity  of  character,  that  supreme 
compulsion  of  circumstance,  which  is  the 
modern  and  positive  expression  for  the  old 
destiny  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  in  some 
expression  or  other  is  now  an  essential 
element  in  the  highest  presentation  of  hu- 
man life.  Here  is  not  the  Unknown.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of 
science ;  tragedy  to  the  modern  is  not 
rvxr\i  but  a  thing  of  cause  and  effect,  in- 
varialDle  antecedent  and  invariable  conse- 
quent. It  is  the  presence  of  this  tragic 
force  underlying  action,  that  gives  to  all 
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Hugo's  work  its  lofty  quality,  its  breadth, 
and  generality,  and  fills  both  it,  and  us 
who  read,  with  i)ity  and  gravity  and  an  un- 
derstanding awe. 

The  action  is  this.  Ciniourdain  had  the 
young  Gauvain  to  train  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  and  the  pupil  grew  up  with  the 
same  rigid  sense  of'(hity  as  tiie  master, 
though  temperament  modified  its  form. 
When  the  Revolution  came,  (iauvain, 
though  a  noble,  took  sides  with  the  peoi)le, 
but  he  was  not  of  the  same  spirit  as  his 
teacher.  "  The  Revolution,"  savs  Victor 
Hugo,  **  by  the  side  of  youthful  figures  of 
giants,  such  as  Danton,  Saint-Just,  and 
Robespierre,  has  young  ideal  figures,  like 
Hoche  and  Marceau.  Gauvain  was  one 
of  these  figures  "  (ii.  144).  Cimourdain 
has  himself  named  delegate  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  to  the  expeditionary 
column  of  which  (iauvain  is  in  command. 
The  warmth  of  aftection  between  them 
was  undiminished,  but  diflerence  in  tem- 
perament bred  diflerence  in  their  princij)les. 
They  represented,  as  the  auth(jr  says,  with 
the  admirable  candor  of  the  poet,  the  two 
p<;les  of  the  truth  ;  the  two  sides  of  the  in- 
articulate, subterranean,  fatal  contention  of 
the  year  of  the  Terror.  Their  arguments 
witli  one  another  make  the  situation  more 
intelligible  to  the  historic  student,  as  they 
make  the  characters  of  the  speakers  more 
transparent  for  the  purposes  of  the  ro- 
mance. 

This  is  Cimourdain  : — 

"  Beware,  there  arc  Icrrihle  duties  in  life.  Do 
not  accuse  what  i->  not  responsible.  Since  wlien 
has  the  disorder  been  the  fault  of  the  physician  ? 
Ves,  what  marks  this  tremendous  year  is  being 
without  pity.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  the  great  re- 
volutionary vear.  This  year  incarnates  the  revo- 
lulion.  The  revolution  has  an  enemy,  the  old 
world,  and  to  that  it  is  pitiless,  just  as  the  surgeon 
has  an  enemy,  gangrene,  and  is  pitiless  to  that. 
The  revolution  extir|)ates  kingshi])  in  the  king,  ar- 
istocracy in  the  noble,  des])otisni  in  the  soldier, 
superstititMi  in  the  ])riest,  barbarity  in  the  judge  ; 
in  a*  word,  whatever  is  tyranny  in  whatever  is  ty- 
rant. 'J  he  operation  is  frightful,  the  revolution 
}ierforms  it  with  a  sure  hand.  As  to  the  quantity  of 
sound  flesh  that  it  requires,  ask  Docrhave  what  he 
thinks  of  it.  What  tumor  that  has  to  l)e  cut  out 
does  not  involve  loss  of  blood  ?  .  .  .  The  re- 
volution devotes  itself  to  its  fated  task.  It  muti- 
lates but  it  saves.  .  .  It  has  the  past  in  its 
grasp,  it  will  not  sp.irc.  It  makes  in  civilisation 
a  deep  incision  whence  shall  come  the  safety  of 
the  human  race.  .You  suffer  ?  No  doubt.  How 
long  will  it  last  ?  The  time  needed  for  the  opera- 
tion.    Then  you  will  live,*'  etc. — (ii.  208.) 

"  One  day,"  he  adds,  "  the  Revolution 


will  justif;^  the  Terror."     To  which  Gau- 
vain retorts  thus  : — 

"  Kear  lest  the  Terror  be  the  calumny  of  the 
Revolution.  Lil>erty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  are 
dogmas  of  peace  and'  harmony.  Why  give  ihem 
an  aspect  of  alarm  ?  What  do  we  seek  ?  To 
win  nations  to  the  universal  republic.  Then  why 
inspire  fright  ?  Of  what  avail  is  intimidation  ? 
It  is  wrong  to  do  ill  in  order  to  do  good.  Vou 
do  not  pull  down  the  throne  to  leave  the  scaflbld 
standing.  Let  us  hurl  away  crowns,  let  us  spare 
heads.  The  revolution  is  concord,  not  afiVighL 
Mild  ideas  are  ill-served  by  men  who  do  not  know 
])ity.  Amnesty  is  for  me  the  noblest  word  in  hn> 
man  speech.  1  will  shed  no  blood,  save  at  hazard 
of  my  own.  .  .  In  the  fight  let  us  be  the  ene- 
mies of  our  foes,  and  after  the  victory  Iheir  broth* 
ers. — (ii.  210.) 

These  two  together,  Cimourdain  and 
Gauvain,  make  an  ideal  pair  of  the  revolu- 
tionists of  '93  ;  strip  each  of  them  of  the 
beauty  of  character  with  which  the  poet's 
imagination  has  endowed  them,  add  instead 
passion,  violence,  envy,  egotism, malice; 
then  you  understand  how  in  the  very  face 
of  the  foreign  enemy  Gironde    sharpened 
the  knife  for  Mountain, H^bertists  screamed 
for  the  Hves  of  Robespierrists,  Robespierre 
struck   off  the   head  of  Danton   and  the 
Dantonians,  Thermidorians  crushed  Robes- 
pierre and  Robespierrists. 

Victor  Hugo  has  given  to  this  typic 
historical  struggle  of  '93  the  qualities  of 
nobleness  and  beauty  which  art  requires 
in  dealing  with  real  themes.  Lantenac 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Blues,  headed 
by  Cimordain  and  Gauvain,  but  he  does 
so  in  consequence  of  yielding  to  a  heroic 
and  self-devoting  impulse  of  humanity. 
Cimordain,  true  to  his  temperament,  in- 
sists on  his  instant  execution.  Gauvain, 
true  also  to  his  temperament,  is  seized 
with  a  thousand  misgivings,  and  there  is 
no  more  ample,  original,  andtnasterly  pre- 
sentation of  a  case  of  conscience,  that  in 
civil  war  is  always  common  enough,  than 
the  struggle  through  which  Gauvain  passes 
before  he  can  resolve  to  deliver  Lantenac 
This  pathetic  debate — "  the  stone  of  Sisjr- 
phus,  which  is  only  the  quarrel  of  man 
with  himself  " — turns  on  the  loftiest,  broad- 
est, most  generous  motives,  touching  die 
very  bases  of  character,  and  reaching;  ftf 
beyond  the  issue  of  '93.  The  political 
question  is  seen  to  be  no  more  than  a 
superficial  aspect  of  the  deeper  moral  ques- 
tion. Lantenac,  the  representative  of  the 
old  order,  had  performed  an  exploit  of 
signal  devotion.  Was  it  not  well  that  one 
who  had  faith  in  the  new  order  should 
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show  himself  equally  willing  to  cast  away 
his  life  to  save  one  whom  self-sacrifice  had 
transformed  from  the  infernal  Satan  into 
the  heavenly  Lucifer  ? 

**  Gauvain  saw  in  the  shade  the  sinister  smile 
of  the  sphinx.  The  situation  was  a  sort  of  dread 
crossway  where  the  conflicting  truths  issued  and 
confronted  one  another,  and  where  the  three 
supreme  ideas  of  man  stood  face  to  face — human- 
ity, the  family,  the  fatherland.  Each  of  the  voices 
spoke  in  turn,  and  each  in  turn  declared  the  truth. 
How  choose  ?  Each  in  turn  seemed  to  hit  the 
mark  of  reason  and  justice,  and  said,  do  that. 
"Was  that  the  thing  to  be  done  ?  Yes.  No. 
Reasoning  counselled  one  thing;  sentiment  an- 
other ;  the  two  counsels  were  contradictory. 
Reasoning  is  only  reason  ;  sentiment  is  often  con- 
science; the  one  comes  from  man,  the  other  from 
a  loftier  source.  That  is  why  sentiment  has  less 
distinctness,  and  more  might.  Yet  what  strength 
in  the  severity  of  reason  ?  Gauvain  hesitated. 
His  perplexity  was  so  fierce.  Two  abysses 
opened  before  him.  To  destroy  the  marquis,  or 
to  save  him  ?  Which  of  these  two  gulfs  was 
duty  ?' 

The  whole  scene  (iii.  201 — 225)  is  a 
masterpiece  of  dramatic  strength,  susten- 
tion, and  flexibility — only  equalled  by  the 
dramatic  vivacity  of  the  scene  in  which 
Cimourdain  sitting  as  judge,  orders  the 
prisoner  to  be  brought  forward,  to  his  hor- 
ror sees  Gauvain  instead  of  Lantenac,  and 
then  proceeds  to  condemn  the  man  whom 
he  loves  best  on  earth  to  be  taken  to  the 
guillotine. 

The  tragedy  of  the  story,  its  sombre 
tone,  the  overhanging  presence  of  death 
in  it,  are  i)revented  from  being  offensive  to 
us  by  the  variety  of  minor  situation  and 
subordinate  character  with  which  the  wri- 
ter has  surrounded  the  central  figures. 
No  writer  living^is  so  consummate  a  mas- 
ter of  landscape,  and  besides  the  forest  we 
here  have  an  elaborate  sea-piece,  full  of 
the  weird,  ineffable,  menacing,  suggestion 
of  the  sea  in  some  of  her  unnumbered 
moods ;  and  there  is  a  scene  of  late  twi- 
light on  a  high  solitary  down  over  the  bay 
of  Mont  Saint  Michel  to  which  a  reader 
blessed  with  sensibility  to  the  subtler  im- 
pressions of  landscape  will  turn  again  and 
again,  as  one  visits  again  and  again  some 
actual  prospect  where  the  eye  procures  for 
the  inner  sense  a  dream  of  beauty  and  the 
incommensurable.  Perhaps  the  palm  for 
exquisite  workmanship  will  be  popularly 
given,  and  justly  given,  to  the  episode 
humorously  headed  The  Massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  at  the  opening  of  the  third 
volume.     It  is  the  story  of  three  litde  chil- 


dren, barely  out  of  infancy,  awaking,  play- 
ing, eating,  wondering,  slumbering,  in 
solitude  through  a  summer  day  in  an  old 
tower.  As  a  rule  the  attempt  to  make 
infancy  interesting  in  literature  ends  in 
maudlin  failure.  But  at  length  the  painters 
have  found  an  equal,  or  more  than  an 
equal,  in  an  artist  whose  medium  lends 
itself  less  easily  than  color  and  form  to  the 
reproduction  of  the  beauty  and  life  of 
childhood.  In  his  poetry  Victor  Hugo 
had  already  shown  his  passing  sensibility 
to  the  pathos  of  the  beginnings  of  our 
life ;  witness  such  pieces  as  Chose  vue  un 
your  de  Pr'mtemps,  Les  Pauvres  Gens, 
the  well-known  pieces  in  LAnnee  Terrible, 
and  a  hundred  other  lively  touches  and 
fragments  of  supreme  loveliness  and  pene- 
trating sympathy.  In  prose  it  is  a  more 
difficult  feat  to  collect  the  trivial  details 
which  make  up  the  life  of  the  tiny  human 
animal  into  a  whole  that  shall  be  impres- 
sive, finished,  and  beautiful.  And  prose 
can  only  describe  by  details  enumerated 
one  by  one.  This  most  arduous  feat  is 
now  accomplished  in  the  children's  sum- 
mer-clay in  tlie  tower,  and  with  enchanting 
success.  Intensely  realistic,  yet  the  pic- 
ture overflows  with  emotion  —  not  the 
emotion  of  the  mother,  but  of  the  poet. 
There  is  infinite  tenderness,  pathos,  love, 
but  all  heightened  at  once  and  strength- 
ened by  the  self-control  of  masculine  force. 
A  man  writing  about  httle  ones  seems 
able  to  place  himself  outside,  and  thus  to 
gain  more  calmness  and  freedom  of  vision 
than  the  more  passionate  interest  or  yearn- 
ing of  women  permits  to  them  in  this 
field  of  art.  Not  a  detail  is  spared,  yet 
the  whole  is  full  of  delight  and  pity  and 
humor.  Only  one  lyric  passage  is  allowed 
to  poetise  and  accentuate  the  realism  of 
the  description.  Georgette,  some  twenty 
months  old,  scrambles  from  her  cradle  and 
prattles  to  the  sunbeam. 

"What  a  bird  says  in  its  song,  a  child  says  in 
its  prattle.  'Tis  the  same  hymn  ;  a  hymn  indis- 
tinct, lisping,  profound.  The  child  has  what  the 
bird  has  not,  the  sombre  human  destiny  in 
front  of  it.  Hence  the  sadness  of  men  as  they 
listen,  mingling  with  the  joy  of  the  Hide  one  as  it 
sings.  The  sublimcst  canticle  to  be  heard  on 
earth  is  the  stamrfiering  of  the  human  soul  on 
the  lips  of  infancy.  That  confused  chirruping  of 
a  thought,  that  is  as  yet  no  more  than  an  instinct, 
has  in  it  one  knows  not  what  sort  of  artless  ap- 
peal to  the  eternal  justice ;  or  is  it  a  protest  ut- 
tered on  the  threshold  before  entering  in,  a 
protest  meek  and  poignant  ?  This  ignorance 
smiling  at  the  Infinite  compromises  all  creation  in 
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the  lot  tliat  sliiiU  fall  to  tlic  weak  defenceless 
heinjx.  lUf  if  it  >hall  come,  will  be  an  abuse  of 
confidence. 

•'The  child's  murnuirinj;  i-^  more  and  is  less 
than  word:> ;  there  are  no  notes,  and  yet  it  is  a 
-.oni: ;  there  are  ni>  svllable««.  and  vet  it  is  a  Ian- 
j;ua^e.  .  .  .  This  poor  >tanimerin};  is  a  c«Mn- 
jj-nujil  of  what  the  child  said  when  it  was  an 
anj^ol,  and  of  what  ii  will  say  when  it  becomes  a 
man.  The  cradle  has  a  Yesterday,  as  the  j^rave 
ha^>  a  Morrow  ;  the  Morrf>w  and  the  \'e.sterday 
min«;le  in  that  stranj^e  cooin«i[  their  twofold  mys- 
tery. ..." 
^  *•  Her  lij)>  smiled,  her  eyes  smiled,  the  <liin- 
ples  in  her  cheeks  >n)iled.  There  came  forth  in 
this  smile  a  mv>leri<ir.s  welcome  of  the  morninjj. 
The  soul  has  faith  in  the  ray.  Tlie  heaven^  were 
blue,  warm  was  the  air.  Tlic  fraj^ih;  creature, 
without  kntnvini;  anythinj.^  or  recoj^ni.sinijj  any- 
Ihini;,  or  understanding  anythinj^,  sofily  ihiaiinj; 
in  mu^inj^s  which  are  not  th<>UL;hl,  felt  itself  in 
>afelv  in  thcniid^t  ofnatuie.  amnnii  tho>e  iTJiod 
lree>  and  ih.U  ;;iii!'  le-.-.  ;^re<-i:ery,  in  tlu-j-ure  and 
peaceful  laii-i-i  aj';-,  :iinid  the  rustle  of  ne>ts,  of 
l]owin_:^  s])rin;_;s,  nf  insect'^,  of  leave<,  while  over 
all  there  {^it-we-l  the  great  inn(Kency  ot  the  .sun." 
— (iii.  7-9.) 

As  an  cinim^nt  man  has  roccntlv  written 
about  Wonlswonh's  niu.«>t  famous  Ode, 
there  may  be  some  bad  j)hilo.soi)hy  here, 
but  there  is  assuredly  some  noble  and 
mosi  touching  poetry. 

If  the  carelessness  of  infLincy  is  caught 
witii  ibis  jjcrfection  of  finish,  there  is  a  tra- 
gic compiinion  piece  in  tiie  horror  and 
gnawing  anguish  of  tlie  wretched  woman 
from  whom  her  young  have  been  talen — 
her  rescue  from  death,  her  fierce  yearnings 
for  them  like  the  yearnings  of  a  beast,  her 
brute-like  heedlessness  of  her  life  and  her 
bodv  in  the  search. 

And  so  the  poet  conducts  us  along  the 
strange  excursive  windings  of  the  life  and 
passi(m  of  humanity.  The  same  hand 
which  draws  such  noble  figures  as  Gauvain 
— and  the  real  Lanjuinais  of  history  was 
fully  as  heroic  and  as  noble  as  the  imagi- 
nary (iauvain  of  fiction — is  equally  skilful 
in  drawing  the  wild  Breton  begjiar  who 
dwells  underground  among  the  branching 
tree-roots;  and  the  monstrous  Imanus, the 
barbarous  retainer  of  the  Lord  of  the  Seven 
Forests ;  and  Radoub,  the  serjeant  from 
Paris,  a  num  of  hearty  oaths,  hideous,  he- 
roic, humorsome,  of  a  bloody  ingenuity  in 
combat.  And  the  same  hand  which  de- 
scribed the  silent  sundown  on  the  sandy 
shore  of  tiie  bay  and  the  mysterious  dark- 
ness of  tlic  forests  and  the  blameless  play 
of  the  little  ones,  gives  us  the  prodigious 
animation  of  the  night  surprise  at  J)61,  the 
furious  conflict  at  La  Tourgue,  and  per- 
haps, most  powerful  of  all,  the  breaking 


loose  of  the  gun  on  the  deck  of  the  C/ay- 
/m>/r.  You  may  say  that  this  is  only  melo- 
drama ;  but  if  \vc  turn  to  the  actual  events 
of  '93,  the  melodrama  of  the  romancer  will 
seem  tame  compared  with  the  melodrama 
of  the  faithful  chropicler.  And  so  long  as 
the  narrative  of  melodramatic  action  is 
filled  with  poetry  and  beauty,  there  is  no 
reproach  in  uncommon  situation,  in  intense 
passion,  in  magnanimous  or  subtle  motives 
that  are  not  of  every  day.  Of  Hugo's  art 
we  may  say  what  Dr.  Newman  has  said  of 
something  else :  Suc/i  work  is  always  open 
to  criticism  ami  is  always  above  it 

There  is  poetry  and  beauty,  no  doubt, 
in  the  common  lives  about  us,  if  we  look 
at  them  with  imaginative  and  sympathetic 
eye,  and  we  owe  much  to  the  art  that  re- 
veals to  us  the  tragedy  of  the  parlor  and 
the  frockcoat,  and  analyses  the  bitterness 
ami  sorrow  and  high   passion  that  may 
underlie  a  life  of  outer  smoothness  and  de- 
corum.    Stili,  criticism  cannot  accept  this 
as  the  final  and  exclusive  limitation  of  an 
imaginative  work.     Art  is  nothing  if  not 
catholic  and  many-sided,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  exhausted  by  mere  domestic  possibili- 
ties.    For  instance,  Goethe's  fine  and  lu- 
minous feeling  for  practical  life,  which  has 
given  such  de[)th  of  richness  and  wisdom 
to  his  best  prose  writing,  fills  us  with  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  satistaction  and  adequate- 
ness  ;  and  vet  wliv  should  it  not  leave  us 
with  a  mind  eagerly  oi^en  for  the  larger 
and  more  inventive  romance,  in  which  na- 
ture is  clotlied  with  some  of  that  awe  and 
might  and  silent  contem|)lation  of  the  puny 
destinies  of  man,  that  used  to  surround  the 
conception  of  the  supernatural?     Victor 
Hugo  seeks  strong  and  evctraordinary  ef- 
fects ;    he  is  a  master  of  terrible  iitiage, 
profound  emotion,  audacious  fancy;  but 
then  these  are  as  real,  as  natural,  as  true  to 
fact,  as  the  fiiirest  reproduction  of  the  mo- 
ral poverties  anil  meannesses  of  the  world. 
And  let  it  be  added  that,  while  he  is  with- 
out   a    rival    in    the   sombre   mysterious 
heights  of  imaginative  eflfect,  he  is  equally 
a  master  in  strokes  of  tenderness  and  the 
most  delicate  human  sympathy.     His  last 
book  seems  to  the  present  critic  to  contain 
pieces  that  surpass  every  other  book  of 
Hugo's  in  the  latter  range  of  qualiries,  and 
not  to  fall  at  all  short  in  the  former.     And 
so,  in  the  words  of  the  man  of  genius  who 
last  wrote  on  Victor  Hugo  in  these  pages, 
*•  As   we   pity   ourselves   for    the  loss  of 
poems  and  pictures  which  have  perished, 
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and  left  of  Sappho  but  a  fragment  and  of  new  glory  that  *  swims  into  our  ken/  we 

Zeuxis  but  a  name,  so  are  we  inclined  to  surely  feel  that  it  is  something  to  have 

pity  the  dead  who  died  too  soon  to  enjoy  lived  to   see   that  too  rise." — Fortnightly 

the  great  works  we  have  enjoyed.     At  each  Reinew, 


•♦• 


CHIEF.JUSTICE  WAITE. 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


The  accession  of  a  new  Chief-Justice  is 
always  one  of  the  most  interesting  events 
in  the  current  history  of  tlie  United  States ; 
and  the  public  feels  a  natural  desire  to 
know  something  of  his  personality  and 
antecedents.  We  have  taken  great  pains 
therefore  to  produce  a  really  fine  and  life- 
like portrait ;  and  the  following  sketch  of 
his  life  was  obtained  from  a  source  which 
insures  its  correctness  on  all  points. 

Morrison  Remick  Waite  is  the  son 
of  Henry  Matson  Waite,  late  Chief- 
Justice  of  Connecticut,  and  was  born  at 
Lyme,  in  that  State,  November  29,  18 16. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  at  the  age 
of  22,  with  the  class  of  1837.  His  study  of 
the  law  was  commenced  with  his  father 
and  concluded  with  Samuel  M.  Young, 
Esq.,  then  of  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  to 
which  place  Mr.  Waite  removed  in  1838. 
Upon  admission  to  the  bar,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  his  preceptor,  which  con- 
tinued with  special  success  until  1850, 
when  Mr.  Waite  removed  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  which  city  has  been  his  residence 
ever  •'since,  and  during  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  which  time  his  brother  Richard 
Waite  has  been  associated  with  him  in 
active  practice  of  the  law. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Waite  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  where  he 
served  for  one  term  with  ability  and  suc- 
cess. In  December,  187 1,  he  was  se- 
lected by  President  Grant  as  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  at  the  Tri- 


bunal of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  which 
body  convened  and  performed  its  labors 
during  the  following  year.  In  1873,  by 
the  unanimous  choice  of  both  political 
parties,  he  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio, 
of  which  body  he  was  made  the  presiding 
officer. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Waite  for  the 
head  of  the  National  Judiciary  and  as  the 
successor  of  Chief-Justice  Chase,  deceased, 
was  made  in  January,  1874,  and  was 
promptly  confirmed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
he  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench  March  4, 
1874.  The  degree  of  LL.l).  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  Alma  Mater,  in 
1872.  His  devotion  to  his  chosen  pro- 
fession has  been  such,  that  although  fre- 
quently urged  to  accept  public  office,  he 
has,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  declined 
the  honors  which  his  fellow-citizens  would 
have  conferred  upon  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  known  for  many  years  as  the  leader 
of  the  Ohio  bar,  his  selection  as  one  of 
the  Geneva  Counsel  was  his  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage  of  national  affairs. 
The  nomination  to  the  Chief-Justiceship 
was  entirely  unsought  on  his  part,  and 
his  elevation  to  that  exalted  position  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  kind  of  reward 
which  "  patient  merit"  sometimes  receives 
even  in  an  age  and  country  of  which  self- 
seeking  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent characteristic. 
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Literary  Remains  of  the 
Deutscii.  With  a  Brief 
York  :  Henry  Holt  &*  Co, 


Late   Emanuel 
Memoir.      New- 


Our  readers  can  hardly  hj\ve  forgotten  the  two 
essays  on  **  The  Talmud  "  and  "  Islam  "  which 
were  copied  in  different  numbers  of  the  Pxlectic 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  from  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view,   These  essays  were  among  the  most  remark- 


able  that  ever  appeared  in  the  magazine,  or  in  fact 
in  any  magazine,  and  they  attracted  the  attention 
of  scliolars  throughout  the  world.  For  a  time  it 
could  not  be  even  conjectured  who  was  their  au. 
thor ;  and  when  at  last  the  announcement  came,  it 
was  with  sdmething  like  incredulity  that  it  was 
learned  that  they  were  the  productions  of  a  compa- 
ratively young  and  obscure  man,  filling  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  the  British  Museum.    The  very 
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fac:  :':;;iT  ii*.-  vr  •.'.r,;'.  Ij'-wrvir,  anil  liail  his  fu- 
lur*.  ;»•.■•►■  ■  ■•  .  ■•■ ;  'f-ii  mi  ii;;ni/cMl  as  ail  tlic 
ii,>:'.  :  •  =".       ■  .'  :'  ■:  .i*'  i-t'iii-;   .iiiil  whoii  it  cniiic 

V.  ■■•   I  ■ .".'   ;i    lii'ii  vv.i.  <iij;m}'.i*i1  ii])nn  an 

*:\:.i   •.-•    '•   .iV  <    'i  1  !li'- '1  .ilmiiil,  :ni'l  tlial  lu' Iia«l 

♦  I';.' '      .     ■,     in  WW,  jl    iinv  l>«' s.»i«l  with- 

»i'. '  '      .    ■  .  .  '  !i.  !  :  tii-  l.p  I « .iir.f«l  jii«)lnuiiil  sa- 

•..':.'■•  •■■•  ;;:;•- il  rill-  I.- II  i|. -I  Willi. 1.  Hut  alas  ! 
••:»•   •    ,.     ■«       .'.I'    -i'-   i|rii  'I  III  \ri   l<i  1m-  u  I'jltcil.  The 

•,.  '•■  i  '  J  « «/;.  !i' iiii'iii  lii'il.i' liiiM  n  \\  Iic'ii  thi*  aii- 
*r.'^r  .  -.     ■;•,    !/<    'Ill  !"     h  ijif  IIh'  v  .i-.t    slnu-s   nf 

j/j:  *•■;  :-.'  v.:. "11  li*  Ii.mI  1  <  illi'i  Inl;  jiid  llu'si'  l\Vi>  I's- 
W,  ,  .■..•..•  L  .'.«  i«  liil>-iiii''l  .I-  .1  -.nil  it(  iiiiimluc 
^i'y.  '•#  :..  :'  .1  v.  •  n  1  ,  (•iiiii  ihf  tij<i»l  illlpiil  l.mt  of 
1j:-,  **  I  ■' ;;.i  >  I'lii  in  .'  !'■•  I'li  liif-.i",  Imwi-viT, 
?}j'-  ■■•/I'Mi"  :ii«  lii'l'  till-  .1.1 1  I'll  .III-  ;ii  I  ii  Ic,  "  (  )ii  the 
']:i;'  Ml  ,'  .i:i'l  ,!i.  I'l'i  •Miiilhi-  S.iiii;nit:uj  I'ni* 
t;il'  .' Ii.  '.••'■^1  <•!  '.'.Iii.'i  111'  I 'iiili  ilititnl  til  Mr. 
Wi.i.     -inilli".     / fh  /,.///.  y   ,1/   (he    /i:h,',-  ;     ;i    p.ipi'r 

••  On  '■.'■mil.'    I  .:i:i'M  |.'i    ."'(inm    Killn'-,    (ViA»/.'- 

///'/  I'/  ///  f-"!..i/  I  ,t,i'!f:,-  ;  \\\r  Irll.i  .  •'(  )m  |  hf 
CJv  iiMii  11,'  .!  (  'fMM  il,*' \\  l.ii  h  a]i|iiMi(il  uii'Mn.illv 
in  lit'-  I,'i;i'l'iii  /////.'  ;  Hull",  ut  t\\«»  Ircliiri's  tui 
ill'-  'r.iliiiii'l,  I  III '  I-  "  <  »i,  SiMiilii  (  "iilliijc,"  .iinl  luu* 
till  "I-««iMili-  r.ii.i '■  i.ijiliy ;"  .iih!  .ilmut  a  lidZi'M 
'.h'jiti  I  |..i|i'  I  'III  iihil.ii  ii^.iii  I-.,  riiiiliil)iitt-i]  at 
v.iii'iM- lint'-  I'l  till' .V./////,//i-  /I'l  .■•/.  .,»,  ,////.;/,<■/////, 
.'iM'l  /'///  .]/■■//  (,,i  .//.:  All  llic  .1-  i-s'-avs  ii-vral 
ill'- -  .iriic  iji..  '<i\  -.(  :;.  !■  .III'!  ni.u  \i-l<iii^  wcilth 
t.i  <  I  ii'iili'Ji,  lli.ii  \\>ii-  .'I  I  nil  |)ii  Hulls  in  the  (wo 
fii.t  ii:iiiic '!  ;  ;ui<l.  !.■!.<  II  .ill  l<M'itli(-| ,  tliiyfoiiii  a 
volmii'-  '.\  lii' '1  Ti'i  'iil'ul  'il  l»iif|it;i|  l:iii:'ii.i"i's 
:in'l  lil»-i;itiiM-,  .iii'l  r  |">i..l  \  «i|  jrwi^lj  ;m<i  Mn- 
iianniii 'l.iii  tin -'liii'x  hi  In  i<ii\,i,in  uHoid  to  leave 
uni'\:iiiiii.i"l. 

]'!v«'ii  ilii- .'■,  li'i-.\  «\«'r,  .III-  milv  a  small  part  of 
whnl  Im-  :ii''#Mip!i  li'-l  In  |.>ii'  liii  Iifr  was  lin)u«;ht 
to  it  .  prriiiaiiiii- 1 1'l  .(■.  *'  Hi-  ha-l  j(iini;il  tliu  lii'i- 
litli  Miii-iiiii  III  l•"^Sv  l"i  liltiiii  viMFs,  with 
nii;',lily  iii'l-ii  aipl  iii.i;;iiili<  <  iit  iii>lit-«ti  v,  lu:  .stiidicd 
aiiij  «ii)l«',  ui'iti*  an!  •.liulicl  ;  I'ujoviiij;  life 
:iiii<iii!'_  hi  •  tiiiii<l.,  yi-l  111010  iininii^  his  hooks  ; 
'.li«  il'liii;;  Mill  .liliic  \\ luTi'ViT  he  went,  attracting 
:iiii|  alla<  Inn  ;  n*!  a  few.  It  i-  inip'issihle  now  to 
(Villi''-!  all  III  ■•  vvMk>,  fir  Inr  wrote  l.ivi'ihly  and  j^ave 
away  prolii^ally,  while  In  ikin;^  onwanl,  with  his 
eyfi  lise'l  on  the  tu  '.ymm  ,\^f/.f  that  was  tfi  he  the 
w«)rU  of  his  lite."  ( )iie  hiindicl  and  ninety  arti- 
cles were  euiiliilinti'd  by  him  to  ('funnbcrs^s  Fsttcy- 
clopcJiti  ah»nc. 

The  o-'av'.  .lic  pr<i''i|i  '1  hy  a  hrief,  tfu)  brief, 
sketchof  M.  1  >i"ul'>iir-.  lil-'.  <  )in' "lingers  over  it 
in  re.idin;;  il — wi-.liiiij',  lor  inoie  details,  loth  to 
reach  the  en«l.  an  1  yd  fr<lin^'all  the  time  that  to 
expand  it  w<iul«l  only  he  to  prohmj;  a  most  sad 
and  i>ainful  story.  For  any  ihinj^  more  pathetic 
than  this  r,keteli  ha^  seldom  heen  ])ublished.  It  is 
written  in  no  compKunin}.!  ur  ipierulous  sj-jirit:  but 
when  one  compares  this  man's  abilities  with  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  was  compelled  to  pass  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  when  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
petty  rules  and  humiliations  which  a  schoolboy 
would  fret  under,  and  which  he  was  yet  called  up- 


on to  endure  for  twenty  rears  withost  any  of  tlie 
compensations  which  promotion  bring?,  aadv-hea 
we  realize  that  an  appointment  which  v^^d  luvc 
been  scorned  bv  a  third-rate  coantrr  cisrarevoiild 
not  oidy  have  prolonged  his  life,  but  besT-jwed  cp- 
on  the  w«)rl«l  the  incalculaV>!e  riches  of  hii  inm<!, 
one  begins  to  understand  what  life's  real  tragedies 
are.  When  we  couple  il  with  the  fact  ''SLXi  onlra 
few  months  since  a  pension 'of  jQjPO  p^er  ^"""w 
w.is  bestowed  up(m  Martin  F.  Tapper,  it  is  hard 
tt>  iccall  a  c.ise  which  illustrates  so  fijrcibly  the 
irony  of  fate  and  the  blindness  and  fatuooiness 
of  human  judgment. 

K.viii  i:s    IN  SnN(;.     \\y    Robert     Lord    Ljtton. 
iJostim:  y.  K.Ossooti  dr»  Co. 

The  Ixtnl  Lytton  whose  name  appears  on  the 
title  page  of  this  v«>luinc  is  the  Owen    Meredith 
who^e  **  lAieille  "  and  earlier  poems  are  familiar 
enough  duubtless  to  readers  of  con  temporary  poe- 
tiy.     I  lis  «|ualiiios   as  a  writer  have  changed  Ut- 
ile  with   the  transformation  of  name;  and  e\en 
ha«l  the  "  Tables''  appeared   anonymously,  there 
would  have  been  little  difTicuIty,  we  imagine,  inas- 
siiMiinvr  them  to  their  source.     There  is  the  same 
tlexlerity  of  imagination  which  just  stops  shortof 
true  insight,  the  same  playful  fancy,  the  sameease 
and  grace  and  oeeasirmal  hapjiincss  of  expressioD, 
and  the  .Name  skill  in  the  art  of  verse-making;  but 
we  mu^i  add  that  there  is  still  wanting  that  divine 
s]>ark  which  can  alone  convert  verses  into  poetry. 
'Ihe  prcMMit  volume,  indeed,  has  a  more  serioos 
ni'itive  than  either  of  the  author's  previous  ones, 
its  object  being  no  less   than  to  recall  the  Mme 
fr«»in  lier  loo  lung  br»)oding  ui>on  the  "mysteries 
iif  man  and  i>f  lii'e/'  and  to  lead  her  once  more  to 
the  ipie^lioning  of 

"  r.i'CN  di.it  Imvcrand  hlnssnms  ihat  hum  ; 
llir  li'.-.isi  .if  the  ficUl,  t»r  the  stall  ; 

'I'll-.*  iHVN,  k-aves  rushes,  and  srasses; 
'I  lu-  lix  iilct,  running  away  ; 

riif  biril  nf  the  air,  as  it  passes  ; 
( )r  ihi>  lUiMiMt.iins,  that  inoiit>nles!(  stay  ; 

And  vi-i  whfwc  irremovable  maiutcs 
Kr-i)  ( ii.in;^!!!);,  as  d^e:lIn^  do,  all  day." 

These  are  the  subjects  with  which  the  "Fables" 
deal,  and  the  vari<nis  lessons  which  they  teach  to 
thccontemplaiivt'  mintl  are  drawn  out  always  fwr- 
cibly,  anil  ^«iiiietinu  s  with  genuine  imaginative  in- 
sight. A  few  nf  the  poems  indeed,  such  as  "The 
Thistle,'  "The  Misanthrope,*'  and  a  few  others, 
barely  mis>  being  of  tli«;  first  order;  but  as  a 
whole,  they  exhibit  too  much  confidence  in  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  commonplace,  and  are  too 
painfully  elaborate  in  pointing  out  obvious  morals. 
(..Ireat  care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  provide 
our  entertaimnent ;  yet  somehow  the  bot^k  isduUi 
and  one  feel.s,  in  laying  il  (h)wn,  that  Lord  Lytton 
must  do  better  w-ork  before  he  can  add  anyUung 
to  the  reputation  of  "Owen  Meredith." 

As  of  old,  the  author's  strong  point  is  his  de- 
l^criptions ;  and  that  nothing  we  have  said  any 
lead  any  one  to  sujiiwse  that  the  "  Fables  "  ire 
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not  well  worth  reading,  we  quote  this  description 
of  a  sculptor's  studio  : 

"  Larce  was  the  chamber,  bathed  with  light  serene 

And  silence  tuned,  not  troubled,  by  the  sound 
Of  one  cool  fountain  tinkling  in  the  green 

Of  laurel  groves  that  girt  the  porches  round. 
And  in  that  chamber  the  sole  dwellers  were 

Ideas,  clad  in  clear  and  stately  shape  ; 
Save  one,  a  prisoner,  huge,  uncouth,  and  bare, 

Hung  fast  in  fetters,  hopeless  of  escape. 
And  broken  at  the  heart — a  Marble  Block.     • 

Even  as  a  hero,  in  base  ambuscade 
Fallen  ;  so,  fallen,  and  from  his  native  rock 

Borne  here  in  chains,  the  indignant  Marble  made 
No  moan  ;  but  i^und,  in  dumb  remonstrance  gazed  ; 

And,  gazing,  saw,  surprised,  all  round  him  stand 
The  images  of  gfxis.     With  right  arm  raised, 

Jove  launched  the  thunders  from  his  loaded  hand : 
A  light  of  undulating  loVelincsses, 

Rose  foam-born  Venus  from  the  foam  ;  and,  dread 
With  dismal  beauty,  by  its  serpent  tresses 

Did  swordcd  Perseus  lift  Medusa's  head  : 
There  paused  a-tiptoe  wing-capped  Mercury  : 

Apollo,  pensive  smiling,  lingered  here  : 
There  stately  Pallas  stood,  with  brooding  eye, 

Full  armed,  and  grasped  the  a;gis  and  the  spear." 

Essays  in  Military  BiodRArnY.  hy  Charles 
Cornwallis  Chcsncy.  New-York  :  Ilctuy  Holt 
6r»Co.  , 

Colonel  Chcsney  is  the  first  European  mili- 
tary critic  of  eminence  who  has  appreciated  the 
importance  of  the  military  operations  in  the  late 
conflict  between  the  North  and  South,  or  who 
has  attempted  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the 
lessons  which  they  offer  to  the  scientific  student  of 
war.  He  does  not  fall  in  with  the  current  prac- 
tice of  sneering  at  or  ignoring  campaigns  in  which 
armies  larger  than  Napoleon  ever  led  grappled 
with  each  other  for  four  long  years  with  unflinching 
tenacity.  He  afl'irms,  on  ihe  contrary,  that  "the 
conditions  of  war,  on  a  grand  scale,  were  illustrat- 
ed to  the  full  as  much  in  ihe  contest  in  America 
as  in  those  more  recently  waged  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;"  while,  "if  a  man's  claims  to  he  regarded 
as  a  veteran  are  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
actual  fighting  he  has  gone  through,  the  most  sea- 
soned soldiers  of  Kurope  are  but  as  conscripts  com- 
pared with  the  survivors  of  that  conflict."  "The 
frequently  indecisive  result  of  the  great  battles 
fought  in  America,"  he  points  out,  is  no  "proof 
that  they  formed  excepticms  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  military  science.  These  acti<ms  were  so  incon- 
clusive, first,  I'rom  deficiency  in  cavalry,  and, 
next,  because  the  beaten  side  would  not  break  up. 
The  American  soldiery,  in  thus  refusing  to  yield 
to  panic  when  losing  the  day,  retiring  in  good  or- 
der, and  keeping  a  good  front  to  the  victorious 
enemy,  displayed,  let  us  venture  to  believe,  an  in- 
herited quality.  In  order  to  jmrsne,  there  must 
be  some  one  to  run  away,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Americans,  the  ordinary  conditions  of  Euroi)ean 
warfare  in  this  respect  were  usually  absent  from 
the  great  battles  fought  across  the  Atlantic.'* 

About  half  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to 
American  subjects.  The  first  and  most  elaborate 
essay  in  it  is  a  sketch  of  *'  The  Military  Life  of 


General  Grant,"  which  analyses  all  his  campaigns 
in  the  West  and  in  Virginia,  and  gives  the  ablest 
and  fairest  estimate  of  his  qualities  as  a  general 
that  has  yet  been  made.  The  second  essay,  "  A 
Memoir  of  General  Lee,"  is  more  a  character  stu- 
dy than'a  military  sketch ;  though  it  touches  here 
and  there  upon  the  more  notable  features  of  his 
great  campaigns,  and  upon  the  army  "  which  was 
destined  under  him  to  achieve  a  history  hardly  less 
glorious  or  less  chequered  than  that  of  the  Afri- 
can veterans  of  Hannibal."  Merely  as  a  command- 
er. Colonel  Chesney  regards  General  I^e  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  times ;  but  it  is  his  per- 
sonal character  which  he  reverences  most.  **  The 
day  will  come  when  the  evil  passions  of  the  great 
civil  strife  will  sleep  in  oblivion,  and  North  and 
South  do  justice  to  each  other's  motives  and  for- 
get each  other's  wrongs.  Then  history  will  speak 
with  a  clear  voice  of  the  deeds  done  on  either  side, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  whole  Union  do  justice  to 
the  memories  of  the  dead,  and  place  above  all 
others  the  name  of  the  great  chief  of  whom  we 
have  written.  In  strategy  mighty,  in  battle 
terrible,  in  adversity  as  in  prosperity  a  hero  in- 
deed, with  the  simple  devotion  to  duty  and  the 
rare  purity  of  the  ideal  Christian'knight,  he  joined 
all  the  kingly  qualities  of  a  leader  of  men.  It  is 
a  wondrous  future  indeed  that  lies"  before  Ameri- 
ca; but  in  her  annals  of  years  to  come,  as  in  those 
of  the  past,-,  there  will  be  found  few  names  that 
can  rival  in  unsullied  lustre  that  of  the  heroic  de- 
fender of  his  native  Virginia.  Robert  Edward 
Lee." 

The  other  essays,  only  less  interesting  because 
of  their  subjects  than  those  we  have  dwelt  upon, 
are  "Admirals  Farragut  and  Porter  and  the  Navy 
of  the  Union;"  "  A  Northern  Raider  in  the  Civil 
War;"  "  De  Fezensac's  Recollections  of  the 
Grand  Army  ;"  "  Henry  von  Brandt,  a  German 
Soldier  of  the  First  Empire;"  *' Cornwallis  and 
the  Indian  Services;"  "A  Carolina  Loyalist  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  ;"  "  Sir  William  Gordon, 
of  Gordon's  Battery  ;"  and  a  very  strikmg  sketch 
of  "  Chinese  Gordon  and  the  Taiping  Rebellion.*' 

Colonel  Chesney  proved  himself  long  ago  in  his 
Waterloo  Lectures  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  style  ; 
and  we  may  s.iy  of  these  Essaysthat  they  are  not 
only  a  model  for  other  writers  on  similar  subjects, 
but  they  really  succeed  in  making  an  unprofes- 
sional reader  understand  the  complex  movements 
of  a  campaign. 

LaocoOn.  An  Essay  upon  the  Limits  of  Poetry 
and  Painting.  By  Gotlhold  Ephraim  Lessing. 
Translated  by  Ellen  Frothingham.  Boston: 
Roberts  Bros. 

This  essoy,  which  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
German  criticism,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
kind  in  literature,  is  in  reality  a  treatise  upon  the 
limits  of  poetry  and  painting,  using  the  famous 
group  of  the  Laocoon  simply  as  a  text  or  starting- 
point,  and  for  illustrating  the  various  positions  as 
they  are  developed.    Its  object  is  to  show  the  li- 
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initations  of  poetry  and  painting  (including  in  the 
latter  all  the  plastic  arts)  as  aj^ainst  each  other,  and 
as  related  to  the  other  arts.  The  supreme  law  of 
all  art  is  bciiuty^  he  contends  ;  therefore,  while  in 
poetry  the  exi)ression  of  extreme  pain  may  be  al- 
lowed, because  it  passes  away,  in  sculpture,  where 
it  would  be  fixcvl  forever,  it  is  out  of  place. 
Hence  repose  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  Poetry,  since  it  uses  materials 
which  follow  each  other  consecutively  as  words, 
must  represent  objects  which  follow  each  other 
consecutively  in  point  of  time — in  other  words, 
events  or  actions;  cm  the  other  hantl,  painting, 
using  materials  which  must  stand  side  by  side  in 
space,  can  rei>rescnt  only  objects  which  coexist 
side  by  side  in  space — in  other  words,  bodies. 
Painting  may  indicate  acti<;n  when  the  artist, 
though  reitre^enting  one  moment  in  a  series  of 
events,  suggests  its  antecedent  and  its  result.  So 
far  painting  may  resemble  poetry.  Again,  as  the 
poet  speaks  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  actions,  he 
may  touch  on  the  province  of  painting,  when  he  a])- 
plies  to  objects  their  descriptive  epithets  ;  but  he 
must  not  dwell  t)n  descriptions.  To  sum  up,  the 
poet  must  not  attem]>t  1«j  do  in  W(;rds  and  limes 
what  the  painter  can  do  far  more  successfully  in 
outlines,  shades,  and  colors.  The  two  arts  are 
sisters,  but  they  must  ever  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. 

Such  briefly  is  the  theory  which  Lessing  ad- 
vances ;  but  our  bare  outline  gives  no  idea  of  the 
cogency  of  reasoning,  wealth  of  learning,  aptness 
of  illustration,  and  bcautv  of  stvle  with  which  he 
urges  it.  The  book  is  one  which  will  i)rove  help- 
ful to  the  student  of  art  in  any  of  its  aspects,  and 
especially  to  those  who  wcmld  appreciate  at  their 
real  worth  the  great  masterpieces  which  Greek 
and  Roman  have  left  us ;  even  the  mere  reader  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  will  find  it  to  repay  a  careful 
perusal  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  their 
resources  and  their  methods. 

Miss  Frolhingham's  translation  is  scholarly  and 
careful,  and  can  not  but  add  to  the  high  reputation 
which  she  has  already  achieved  as  a  translator. 

The  F.DrcATioN  (.)f  Amekicw  Girls.  Edited 
by  Anna  C,  IJrackett.  New-Vork  :  G.  P.  Put- 
natn's  Sons. 

Srx  aiii^  Ki>iCVTH)\.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Julia  Ward  Howe.  P>oston  :  Robeiis 
Bros. 

The  controversy  raised  by  Dr.  Clarke's  essay 
has  entered  upon  the  book  ami  pamphlet  stage, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  two  volumes  whose  titles 
are  placed  at  the  head  (^f  this  notice.  The  first 
of  them,  indeed,  is  no  mere  rejoinder,  but  dis- 
cusses fnmi  the  reformers'  point  of  view  the 
whole  question  of  female  educalicm  ;  its  plan  was 
drawn  up  and  the  executitui  of  it  entered  upon 
before  "Sex  in  Education"  appeared.  But,  all 
the  same,  it  is  substantially  a  criticism  on  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  l>ook,  in  fact,  marked  an  epoch  in 


the  discussion  of  the  question,  and  whose  position 
must  be  carried  by  the  "  reformers"  before  any 
further  progress  can  be  made.  It  is  a  goodly- 
sized  volume,  containing  thirteen  papers  by  nearly 
as  many  writers  ;  the  most  notable  of  which  arc 
Miss  Iirackett's  on  "The  Education  of  American 
Girls" — treating  o/"the  subject  in  its  physical,  In- 
tel lectu.^1,  and  moral  aspects ;  Dr.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacubi's  on"  Mental  .Vction  and  Physical  Health," 
and  Miss  Mary  E.  iieedy's  on  "  Girls  and  Women 
in  England  and  America."  A  sisecial  feature  of 
the  book  is  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  testimony 
of  various  colleges  to  which  women  are  admitted, 
but  which  in  reality  is  but  the  testimony  of  indi- 
vidual and  interested  observers  in  those  colleges. 

"  Sex  and  Education" as  simply  a  collection  of 
the  more  notable  criticisms  on  Dr.  Clarke's  book 
which  appeared  in  various  periodicals  soon  after 
its  publication ;  and  besides  the  editor,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  embraces  among  its  contri- 
butors Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Mrs.  Caroline  H. 
l.>all,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelii*;,  ami  some  half  dozen  others. 

Uoth  the  volumes  contain  much  that  is  interest- 
ing, and  some  facts  and  suggestions  which  maybe 
utilized  in  further  discussion  of  the  subject;  they 
also,  especially  the  first-named,  offer  many  valu- 
able practical  hints  to  which  mothers  and  teachers 
should  give  heed.  Hut  as  rejoinders  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  they  are  well-nigh  worthless.  As  we  said 
of  certain  other  criticisms  in  our  review  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  book,  "  when  they  are  not  simply  mean- 
ingless attacks,  they  are  based  on  misapprehen- 
sions or  misrepresentations,  or  failure  to  appreciate 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  i)rinciple  laid  down.** 
l.'ntil  s(^me  one  is  prejiared  not  only  to  affirm  but 
to  j)rove  (and  we  think  no  thoughtful  person 
would  venture  even  to  affirm  it)  that  the  best 
method  of  educating  boys  is  also  in  all  respects  the 
best  ;//i"M^</ of  educating  girls,  Dr.  Clarke's  essen- 
tial position  remains  absolutely  untouched. 

Wk  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  con- 
cerning Curiius'  History  of  Greece  (New- York: 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.),  that  for  the  general 
reader  it  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  written. 
Eess  lengthy  and  m(»rc  impartial  than  Grote\ 
more  scholarly  and  combining  later  results  of  criti- 
cism than  either  ThirhvalTs  or  MitfonPs,  it  must 
always  take  high  rank  as  an  authority  ;  and  it  is 
written  in  a  singularly  clear,  vigorous,  and  attrac- 
tive style.  The  fourth  volume,  containing  books 
V,  and  VI.,  has  just  been  published.  It  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  the  struggle  of  Thebes  for 
the  hegemony  of  Greece,  and  fully  carries  out  the 
good  impressicjn  made  by  the  previous  volumes. 
One  more  volume  will  complete  the  work. 

Messrs.  HARrKR  c^  Bros,  publish  a  transla- 
tion, by  Frank  Lee  Benedict,  of  Victor  Hugo's 
"Ninety-Three,"  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
number. 
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An  English  penny  newspaper  has  bccn^  started 
at  Venice,  called  The  Venice  Mail  I  Such  a  por- 
tentous innovation  would  have  made  Othello  turn 
white,  lago  virtuous,  and  Shylock  humane. 

Mr.  Halt.iwelt.  has  found  a  drawing  of  the 
original  Globe^heatrein  Southwark,  where  Shake- 
speare-acted,  and  which  was  built  in  1599'  The 
only  engraving  heretofore  known  is  that  of  the 
rebuilt  theatre  of  1613. 

A  f  RENCH  writer  who  has  great  claims  upon 
the  gratitude  of  several  parties,  has  lately  had  the 
highest  reward  that  awaits  the  broad-principled 
and  malleable  journalist.  M.  Ernest  Daudet,  the 
novelist,  is  appointed  editor  of  tlie  Journal  Offi- 
del. 

A  CHAIR  of  Education  is  to  be  founded  in  the 
Edinburgh  University.  This,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Scotch  Education  Act,  will  enable 
teachers  to  study  at  the  University  instead  of  at 
training  colleges.  A  similar  chair  has  been  es- 
tabHshed  at  St.  Andrews. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Edwin  James,  having 
published  his  reminiscences  of  the  American  Har 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  United  States,  is  engag- 
ed in  writing  reminiscences  ofhis  contemporaries 
at  the  Bar  of  England,  for  publication  in  New- 
York.  'ITie  Life  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England  will  commence  the  series. 

M.  J ui.Ks  Simon's  new  work,  Rifonnc  de  Pen- 
seifpumcnt  sccondairc^  treats  Jnot  .only  of  the  re- 
forms which  the  author  had  commenced  to  intro- 
duce during  his  tenure  of  ofiice,  but  also  of  all 
questions  affecting  the  future  of  education  in 
France,  such  as  hygiene,  gymnastics,  living  lan- 
guages, position  of  masters,  etc. 

Don  JrsTo  ZARAOozA.whohas  been  for  along 
lime  at  work  up(m  his  '  History  of  Latin  America,* 
has  been  accorded  permission  to  examine  the  Ar- 
chives referring  to  the  subject  in  the  private  li- 
^brary  of  the  Ex-Queen  Isabella,  and  where  he 
hopes  to  unearth  some  valuable  records. 

Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  will 
shortly  publish  an  English  edition  of  the  CIospcls, 
illustrate<l  with  the  IJida  etchings,  that  have  ob- 
tained  great  success  in  France.  The  illustrations 
are  the  result  of  twelve  years'  labor,  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  Mr.  Bida  spent  in  the  Holy 
Land. 

A  remarkable  paper  on  the  book  of  Jonah 
by  M.  Astruc,  Grand  Rabbi  of  Belgium,  will, 
says  the  Indepcndancc  Beige,  appear  in  a  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Ii<fvue  de  Belgique.  The 
author  places  the  date  of  the  book  two  centuries 
later  than  the  time  of  the  prophet  himself,  and 
regards  it  as  utterly  unhistorical. 

Under  the  title  of  *  Shakespeare's  Plutarch,' 
Mr.  Skeat  will  edit, -with  introductory  notes  and 
glossorial    index,   those  entire   biographies  and 


scattered  "passages  from  Sir  Thomas  North's 
translation  of  Plutarch,  which  Shakespeare  drew 
upon  in  so  many  of  his  plays.  The  volume  will 
be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

The  press  threatens  to  become  a  power  in 
Constantinople.  The  first  part  of  a  comic  jour- 
nal, Le  Polickinelle^  appeared  on  the  2ist  ultimo. 
It  is  to  be  published  twice  a  week  in  French, 
Greek,  Turkish,  .\rmenian,  and  Bulgarian.  We 
hope  that  it  may  display  sufficient  wit  to  stand  the 
rather  severe  test  of  translation  into  so  many 
widely-differing  languages. 

Among  the  books  burnt  at  the  Pantechnicon 
fire  were  Mr.  HalliweU's  roomful  of  Shakespeare 
and  other  volumes  ;  all  his  presentation  copies 
to  his  wife  of  the  whole  series  ofhis  publications, 
including  his  folio  Shakespeare;  all  the  stock  ofhis 
Ashbce  facsimile  reproductions  of  the  scries  of 
quartos  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  etc.  The  books 
were  insured  only  for  two-thirds  of  their  value. 

Professor  Nerucci  and  Professor  Com- 
paretti  are  going  to  publish  a  complete  collection 
of  Italian  popular  stories,  after  the  pattern  of 
Grimm's  Mdhrchen.  The  work  will  consist  of 
three  volumes  ;  two  volumes  of  text  containing 
numerous  specimens  of  Italian  dialects,  and  one 
volume  of  notes,  chiefly  by  Comparetti.  The 
first  volume  is  in  the  press.  The  work  will  be 
published  by  Loescher,  Venice. 

Prof.  Blackie  is  engaged  upon  a  volume  of 
essays  to  be  called  *  Horn  Hellenica^  which  will 
be  opjwsed  to  many  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Grote 
and  Prof.  Max  Miiller.  There  will  be  discus- 
sions of  *  The  Theology  of  Homer,'  *  The  Prome- 
theus Bound,'  *  Mythological  Interpretation,* 
*  The  Onomatopoetic  Principle  in  the  Formation 
of  language,'  and  other  historic,  literary,  and 
philological  subjects.  The  volume  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  will  be  published 
shortly  by  Messrs.  Macmillan. 

A  Genoese  paper,  says  the  Dibats,  publishes 
the  following  autograph  of  Tasso  (aged  26  in 
1570)  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  Villa- 
nova  : 

"TTie  undersigned  acknowledges  the  receipt 
from  M.  Abraham  Levy  of  25  livres,  for  which  he 
keeps  in  pledge  a  sword  of  the  same  price,  6 
shirts,  4  sheets,  and  2  napkins. 

"  March  2,  1570.  (Signed)  Torquato  Tasso.'* 

The  Nucva  Antologia  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed 
Arte,  for  January,  contains  an  interesting  memoir 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Cecco  Angiolieri,  of 
Siena,  a  humorous  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
some  of  whose  sonnets  have  been  lately  discover- 
ed in  the  Barberini  Library  at  Rome.  He  was 
the  contemporary  and  also  the  correspondent  of 
Dante,  with  whom,  except  as  a  poet,  he  can  have 
had  no  feeling  in  common,  for  his  life  was  one  of 
intemperance  and  poverty,  of  which  his  writings 
bear  the  strong  impression. 
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An  important  work  on  the  Maritime  Provinces 
of  China  is  in  preparation.  Hy  direction  of  Mr. 
Hart,  the  inspector- general  of  Chinese  customs, 
each  commissioner  of  customs  at  the  treaty  pt>rts 
is  now  engaged  in  compiling,  from  native  and 
other  sources,  a  complete  statistical  and  topogra- 
phical history  of  the  province  in  which  his  port  is 
situated.  The  entire  work  will  be  edited  by  Mr. 
Hart,  and  will  be  published  at  Shanghai  some 
time  during  the  year. 

The  first  volume  of  a  complete  corpus  of  Irish 
inscribed  monuincnls  uf  a  Christian  character,  ex- 
tending in  date  from  the  earliest  known  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  issued  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Roval  I^i^storical  and  Archxolo^iical 
Association  of  Jrcland.  It  is  illustrated  by  the 
plates,  c«)mpri.->ing  175  examples  in  fac-simile. 
TheVork  is  in  4I0,  (»n  inned  paj>er,  and  is  edited 
for  the  A.ssociatioii  bv  Miss  Stokes,  chieflv  from 
the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  I'ctrie.  The  in- 
scriptions Jiore  given  aflord  the  most  ancient  Irish 
texts  extant. 

TllK  Rev.  F.  (I.  Flcay  has  comi^iled  for  the 
New  Shaksjiorc  S<>cii:ty  a  table  of  the  editions 
published  in  Huarto  of  Shak«;pere's  plays.  This 
table  show.->  the  date,  jjrinter,  and  publi.-her  of 
each  eilition  ;  tlic  «)ri^'inal,  if  any,  from  which  it 
was  taken  ;  the  plays  uf  which  e<lilioii«i  were  iiul.'- 
lished  in  nny  given  year,  and  the  sucocssinn  of 
the  publi-^hers  to  their  pre;leeos>ors'  ctijiyrights. 
It  also  distinguishes  genuine  from  s])urious  e<li- 
tions ;  traces  the  (^>uartos,  as  far  a^  ]K)<«;ible,  into 
the  hands  of  the  propriet«>rs  of  the  First  Folio; 
marks  the  editions  wliich  had  not  Shak-j/ere's 
name  on  the  liilc-page,  and  tho>e  from  which  the 
Folio  eililors  ]">iinted  the  j-lays  for  wliich  tliey  did 
not  use  independent  sources.  To  the  tal)Ie  are 
subjoined  explanatory  n«.te-;.  and  a  list  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  printers  and  pu'.ilishers.  From  these 
data  Mr.  Fleay  deduces  a  li-i  (»f  editions  which  it 
is  desirable  for  the  Society  to  reprint. 
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\V,\TF.R  AS  AN  Kxi'io-iVK. — A  question 
brouglit  before  the  I.iu-rary  and  Philosophical 
Societv  of  Manche-ter  l>v  i^-ife^-^or  Osborne  Rev- 
nolds  will  perlinps  re-icuean  inij)ortani  f:\ct  from  the 
region  of  fi.r^elfidness.  It  is  theexjV.osiveness  of 
water.  If  water  louUl  only  bo  got  to  explode,  it 
would  l>e  far  mi»re  powerful  than  gun]>owder  ; 
but  that  is  the  difikulty.  f«»r  the  water,  instead 
of  exploding,  ilies  away  in  steam.  Professor  Pi- 
azzi  Smyth,  writing  on  the  sul»ject,  stales  that  he 
has  tried  to  explmle  water  by  pusliing  a  drop  in- 
to melted  lea- 1  ;  but  the  dri>p  Could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  g«)  below  the  surface.  IJut  *  when 
he  took  a  sm.iU  iron  bdle,  put  a  drop  <tf  water  on 
the  bottom  of  it,  .and  gave  therewith  a  little  pat  to 
the  surface  of  the  melted  lead,  instantlv  the  whole 
on  tents  of  the  great  ladle  were   scattered  to  the 


winds,  and  only  a  few  grains  were  recovered 
Explosion  of  water  had  apparently  taken  place 
with  excellent  effect.'  Here  is  a  problem  for  some 
enterprising  mechanic.  A  machine  to  explode 
water  drop  by  drop  would  economize  all  the  heat 
of  the  coal,  and  have  great  power.  It  is  on  record 
that  certain  large  copper-works  were  blown  up  by 
one  of  the  workmen  spitting  into  a  ladle  of  molt- 
en copper.  In  that  case  the  fluid  exploded,  in- 
stead of  passing  off  in  steam. 

"  MissiNf;  Links.** — ^The  researches  of  Profes- 
sor Marsh  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Rocky  Mountains  promise  to  yield 
some  of  the  most  important  results  to  palxonUd- 
ogy  that  have  yet  l)een  laid  before  the  public 
Most  of  the  generic  forms  are  intermediate  con- 
necting groups  that  are  now  widely  separated,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  regarded  as  veritable  "  miss- 
ing links."  Among  them  is  a  six -homed  rhino- 
ceros, that  undoubtedlv  connected  the  ruminants 
and  the  pachyilerms.  Another  interesting  form  is 
a  small  horse,  no  bigger  than  a  fox.  Prof  Marsh 
is  engaged  in  preparing  his  already  great  store  of 
material  for  publication,  although  the  beds  ha^'e 
not  yet  been  half  investigated.  '  The  investiga- 
tions had  to  be  carried  on  at  great  risk,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Indians. 

KiFKcTs  OF  Alcohol  on  the  Hu.m.\x  Bo- 
dy.— Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  New-York,  has 
written  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Tribune  on  this 
subject,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  for  space  in 
yoiTr  columns  for  the  accompanying  remarks  on 
the  general  nature  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
animal  system,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  called  for 
by  the  many  erroneous  ideas  on  that  subject  cur- 
rent in  the  newspapers.  And  as  much  of  what  I 
have  to  say  is  opposed  to  common  o])inion,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  remarking,  as  a  sort  of 
voucher  for  such  statements,  that  being  the  teach- 
er of  "  materia  medica  and  therapeutics"  in  one  of 
the  medical  colleges  of  this  city,  I  have  necessari- 
ly given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  ]ihysioIogical  action  of  all  articles  used  in  me- 
dicine, and  am  obliged  to  keep  myself  carefully  in- 
formed of  every  a'lvance  in  knowledge  on  sndi 
subjects. 

In  the  columns  of  your  daily  of  March  21,  the 
letters  to  the  editor  discussing  .\rchbi^»hop  Pur- 
cell's  late  letter  on  wine  and  beer-drinking  contain 
the  following  passages  : 

•*  A  glass  or  two  of  beer  **  restores  the  wasted 
strength  of  no  ni.an.  A  stimulus  *•  restores"  noth- 
ing. Alcohol  excites  the  nervous  system,  and  all 
artificial  excitement  is  followed  by  reaction  and 
exhaustii)n.  .Mcohol  in  no  form  adds  to  the  vital 
forces ;  it  subtracts  from  them.  In  sickness,  it 
may  stimuKite  for  the  time  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion, or  rally  temporarily  the  vital  forces  to  throw 
off  disease,  but  the  best  modern  physiologists  re- 
cognize no  nutritious  element  in  that  much -abus- 
ed agent.     If  there  is  a  nutritive  element  in  beer. 
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it  is  so  insignificant  as  to  deserve  no  consideration 
whatever;  ♦  *  *  The  Bishon  would  not 
preach  that  it  was  sinful  for  "a  day-laborer  to  re- 
store his  exhausted  strength  by  a  glass  or  two  of 
beer."  Just  as  if  that  beverage  ever  did  restore 
exhausted  strength.  The  product  of  the  brew- 
ery, no  less  than  that  of  the  still,  in  its  very  na- 
ture, can  never  impart  strength,  but  only  physi- 
cal weakness,  as  is  apparent  on  every  hand 
among  those  addicted  to  its  use.  *  *  *  The 
public  mind  is  largely  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  some  element  of  strength  or  virtue  in 
the  various  stimulants  which  are  swallowed 
with  such  disastrous  effect  by  our  people.  Until 
this  error  has  passed  away  we  shall  make  no  per- 
manent advance.  *  •  *  I  may  here  inform 
the  Archbishop  that  the  alcohol  that  the  hodmen 
are  too  fond  of  will  not  give  them  strength,  for 
God  in  his  wisdom  has  so  arranged  the  system 
that  as  soon  as  man  in  his  ignorance  drinks  wine, 
beer,  or  any  kind  of  liquor  containing  the  poison 
alcohol,  it  is  ejected  just  as  it  went  into  the  system 
without  any  change.  This  being  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  strength  to  be  had  from  al- 
cohol. 

As  no  good  to  the  temperance  or  any  other  cause 
can  come  out  of  misconception  as  to  matters  of 
fact,  I  am  impelled  to  say  that  late  researches  in 
physiological  chemistry  have  put  the  action  of  al- 
cohol on  the  animal  system  in  a  new  light,  and 
that  such  sweeping  statements  as  the  foregoing 
can  no  longer  be  received.  Without  going  into 
technical  details,  the  following  are  the  main  facts 
of  the  matter  : 

Contrary  to  what  was  lately  believed  and  to  the 
last  statement  quoted  above,  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  alcohol  when 
drunk  is  not  **  ejected  from  the  fystem  unchang- 
ed,*' except  in  trifling]amount  when  taken  m  gross- 
lyjntoxicating  quantity.  On  the  contrary,  in  or- 
dinary amounts  it  is  wholly  consumed,  transform- 
ed, jn_the  system,  and  by  the  nature  of  its  chemi- 
cal composition  is  capable,  like  certain  elements  of 
ordinary  food,  of  thus  yielding  force  which  can  be 
used  by  the  economy  to  do  life-work,  as  the  heat 
of  the  burning  coal  drives  the  engine. 

In  this  fact  we  have  a  key  to  the  effects  of  alco- 
holic drinks  on  man.  Thus  within  certain  limits 
of  dose,  alcohol  is  transformed  like  ordinary  food 
in  the  system  without  producing  any  injurious  ef- 
fects, and  yielding  useful  force  for  the  purposes  of 
the  economy,  must  be  considered  as  ^food  in  any 
philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  And  an  impor- 
tant point  to  know,  and  one  little  understood,  is 
that  this  food-action  is  attended  with  no  exciting 
or  intoxicating  influence,  but  the  whole  effect,  like 
that  of  ordinary  food,  is  seen  in  the  maintenance 
or  restoration,  according  to  circumstances,  of  that 
balance  of  function  called  health. 

But  if  taken  in  greater  quantity  than  can  be  uti- 
lized as  a  force-yielding  food,  the  excess  of  alco- 
hol acts  as  a  poison,  producing  a  well-known  train 
of  perturbations  of  function.  And — again  a  point 
generally  misunderstood — all  signs  of  departure 
from  the  niCtural  condition  in  the  drinker,  from  the 


first  flushing  of  the  cheek,  brightening  of  the  eye, 
and  unnatural  mental  excitement,  to  the  general 
paralysis  of  complete  drunkenness,  belong  equal- 
ly to  the  poisonous  effect  of  alcohol.  That  is,  for 
I  wish  strongly  to  insist  upon  this  point,  even  the 
early  phases  of  alcohol -disturbance,  which  are  of- 
ten improperly  called  **  stimulating,"  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  injuriously  disturbing  influence  of 
overdosage,  and  must  be  put  in  the  same  category 
with  the  more  obviously  poisonous  effects  of  pro- 
nounced intoxication. 

Alcohol  has  thus  a  two-fold  action.  First,  it  is 
capable,  in  proper  dose,  of  being  consumed  and 
utilized  as  a  force-producer  ;  in  which  case  there 
is  no  visible  disturbance  of  normal  function.  Such 
action  cannot  be  distinguished  either  by  the  drink- 
er or  the  physiologist  from  that  of  a  quickly  diges- 
tible fluid  food,  and  is  no  more  an  **  excitement" 
or  "  stimulation  *'  followed  by  a  **  recoil  "  or  "  de- 
pression," than  is  the  action  of  a  bowl  of  hot  • 
soup  or  of  a  glass  of  milk.  The  second  action  is 
the  poisonous  influence  of  an  excess  of  alcohol 
circulating  in  the  blood,  which  makes  itself  sensi- 
ble to  the  drinker  by  peculiar  sensations  and  dis- 
turbances, and  is  not  only  followed  by  **  depres- 
sion," but  is  itself  a  form  of  depression — that  is, 
a  disturbance  of  balance ;  an  unnatural  perturba- 
tion of  the  normal  working  of  the  functions. 

Every  reader  of  these  lines  will  at  once  ask. 
What  then  is  the  limit  as  to  quantity  within  which 
alcohol  exerts  only  a  food-action,  and  beyond 
which  it  begins  to  poison  by  its  excess  ?  This 
question  cannot  be  answered  categorically,  for  it 
so  happens  that  the  "poison  line,*'  as  it  has 
been  aptly  called,  is  a  shifting  one.  Even  in  health 
it  varies  according  to  age,  sex,  individual  peculiar- 
ity and  habit,  and  even  in  the  same  person  accord- 
ing to  his  physical  condition  for  the  time  being. 
When  fatigued  by  bodily  or  mental  work,  when 
suffering  from  emotional  agitation,  as  anxiety  or 
fear  ;  when  worn  by  loss  of  sleep,  of  blood,  or  by 
pain,  amounts  which  ordinarily  would  flush  the 
face  and  somewhat  confuse  the  mind  will  be  borne 
by  the  same  person  without  producing  the  slight- 
est symptom  of  intoxication  ;  the  whole  effect  of 
the  drink  being  expended  in  relieving  the  pre-exist- 
ing malaise,  and  restoring  the  system  to  its  nor- 
mal condition.  And  in  more  formal  morbid  states, 
as  in  many  diseases,  the  ix>ison  line  often  shifts  to 
an  astounding  degree,  so  that  what  would  in  health 
produce  even  dangerous  drunkenness  will  be  borne 
without  causing  the  least  intoxication ;  the  whole 
of  the  alcohol  being  apparently  utilized  by  the  sys- 
tem for  obtaining  the  life-saving  energy  which  this 
fluid,  from  its  swift  absorption  and  ready  chemi- 
cal change  in  the  blood,  can  so  quickly  yield. 

Exhaustion  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  Radcliffe, 
in  his  recent  Croonian  lectures,  is  reported  to 
have  discussed,  at  much  length  and  very  acutely, 
the  subject  of  brain  exhaustion,  so  common  at  the 
present  day.  After  describing  the  leading  symp- 
toms, such  as  loss  of  memory,  depression    of 
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spirits,  increased  or  lessened  sleepiness,  unusual 
irritability,  epileptiform  condition  of  the  nerves, 
and  sometimes  transitory  coma,  he  arjjues  against 
urging  the  patient  to  cat  heartily,  believing  that 
such  a  j)ractice  lentls  to  clovelnp  the  <lisease ;  he 
ctjually  ojtposes  the  training  diet  >ystem,  as  gene- 
rally starving  the  nerve  tissues  Ity  excluding  hy- 
dro carbons  from  foo<l;  nor  shouM  tlie  patient  be 
urged  to  work  m(jre  tluin  is  natural  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, nor  to  rot  from  head-work— in  many 
cases  cerebral  exhau>lii»ii  being  inten>ified  by  the 
brain  lying  fallow  ;  if  there  is  un<lue  .sleeples.sne.ss, 
the  head  .diouM  lie  low  on  the  ]>illow.  and,  if  un- 
due sleepiness,  it  >hould  be  kept  high. 

Dr.  Schmiht's  ^^AI•  (»f  Tin:  Moon. — We  un- 
derstand that  the  noble  map  of  the  moon  which, 
after  thirty-four  years  of  uninlormillent  labor.  Dr. 
,  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  has  completed,  will  shortly  be 
,  published,  in  a  reduced  form,  with  accompanying 
letterpress;  and  judging  from  a  specimen  of  a 
j)ortion  of  this  chart,  which  ha«»  been  exhibited  in 
this  country,  the  work  will  form  an  era  in  seleno- 
graphy. The  original  map,  which  is  founded,  we 
believe,  on  st)me  thousand>  of  drawings,  is  more 
than  six  feet  in  di;imeter  and  c«)nn>o.seil  of  twenty- 
nvc  section.-* ;  these  will  be  reduced  in  si/c  by  the 
aid  of  pholograjihy,  so  that  nnne  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  (triginal  will  be  lo.^t  ;  whilst  the  dilViculty 
on  the  score  of  exjiense,  which  it  was  feared  at 
one  time  might  prevent  the  ]nd)licatiim  of  this 
magnificent  work,  will  thus  be  overcome. — 
Acddt'my. 

CoMKi's'  Tails. — A  paper  was  read  before  the 
Hackney  Scientific  Association  recently  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Reeves,  advancing  an  entirely  new  theory 
with  regard  to  comets,  and  by  the  use  of  dia- 
grams, he  showed  that  the  part  «jf  the  comet 
termed  the  tail  being  always  in  a  direction  from 
the  sun,  and  therefore  as  often  in  advance  as  be- 
hind the  nucleu-i,  is  not  really  a  tail.  That  as 
comets  are  transparent,  and  all  matter  is  known 
to  be  either  solid,  lirjuid,  or  gaseous,  comets  must 
be  the  latter,  for  solids  and  liijuids  are  opatpie. 
That  the  only  known  ])ower  by  wliich  this  gaseous 
matter  can  be  held  ti>gether,  is  gravity,  which 
must  necessarily  have  a  centre,  and  every  part  of 
the  body  being  free  to  move,  resolves  itself  into  a 
sphere,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  many  cases  ex- 
ceedingly  den-e,  gradually  attenuated  towards  the 
circumference.  That  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  re- 
fracteil  m  their  passage  through  this  sj)heri- 
cal  comet,  thus  illuminating  the  portion  be- 
yond the  centre  or  nucleus,  which  illumination 
forms  the  tail.  Mr.  Reeves  then  explained  how 
all  the  various  an<l  peculiar  ])henomena  of  comets, 
such  as  their  shapes,  coh»rs,  horns,  nuclei,  as 
well  as  their  being  with  ami  without  tails,  etc., 
arise;  and  that  they  are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  laws  of  nature. 

Nkw  CiAssiFicAfioN  OK  THIRDS. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  London  Zoological  S<xncty,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Gar  rod  read  a  pa])cr  in  which  he  proposed  a 


new  classification  of  birds,  founded  mainly  on  the 
disposition  of  their  muscles  and  other  soft  parts. 
The  five  muscles  which  he  had  observed  to  vary 
most  were  the  ambiens,  the  femoro-caudal,  the 
accessory  femoro-caudal,  the  semi-tendinosus  and 
the  access<  )ry  semi-tendinosus.  After  stating  which 
of  these  are  present  or  absent  in  the  different  fa- 
milies of  birds,  he  showed  that  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence cjfihe  ambiens  muscle  is  so  intimately  corrc- 
lated  with  other  characters,  that  a  division  of  the 
whole  class  into  Ilonmlogcnati  and  Anomalogona- 
ti\  <lej)eniling  on  that  peculiarity,  would  stand  the 
test  of  much  criticism.  The  Homalogonatous 
bird.",  were  divided  into  the  Galliformes,  the  Ansc- 
riformes,  the  (.'ic»miiformes  and  the  Charadriifor- 
mes  ;  the  Anomalogonatous  into  the  Passerifor* 
mes,  the  I'iciformes,  and  the  Cypseli formes. 
Among  the  most  important  changes  proposed  or 
substantiated  were  the  placing  Serpentarius  and 
Otritimn  with  the  Otididx,  the  Cypselidx  with 
the  Trochilidx,  and  the  Musophagidae  among  the 
Galliformes. 
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IIot'.SF.KF.r.i'iNc;. — Human  nature  ha.s  not  radi- 
cally changed  in  a  century  and  a  half;  and  there 
is  a  gt)od  deal  of  it  in  most  classes  of  society. 
An  increased  command  of  wealth  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity bring  with  it  an  increased  skill  in  its  em- 
l)loynient.  A  man  \vho  has  been  so  debased  by 
extreme  poverty  that  he  has  only  cultivated  his 
animal  appetites,  inevitably  regards  higher  wages 
merely  as  a  means  of  gratifying  them  more  fully. 
A  gentleman  whose  income  is  rai.sed  from  one  to 
three  thousand  a  year,  can  not  make  precisely  the 
same  error ;  he  can  not,  that  is,  spend  the  whole 
entire  two  thousand  exclusively  upon  his  stomach, 
but  he  may  easily  discover  means  of  getting  rid 
of  it  not  much  more  elevating.  If  we  were  con- 
tent to  live  upon  the  same  scale  as  our  fore- 
fathers, and  to  use  all  our  surplus  means  for  pub- 
lic-spirited purposes,  or  for  refined  pleasures,  the 
difference  between  our  civilization  and  theirs 
would  be  much  more  marked  than  it  is.  Un- 
luckily it  is  much  plainer  that  a  modern  gentle- 
man has  more  luxuries  than  his  father  than  that 
he  leads  on  the  whole  a  nobler  and  more  intellec- 
tual life.  Doubtless  there  is  an  improvement  in 
very  many  respects.  We  are  not  so  coarse  in 
our  tastes  or  so  brutal  in  our  manners  as  the  lead- 
ers of  the  old-fashioned  school ;  but  perhaps  we 
devote  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  of  our  ener- 
gies to  mere  frivolities  which  do  litttle  good  to 
ourselves  or  to  anybody  else.  And  therefore  it 
is  less  necessary  to  teach  people  how  to  grow 
rich — a  lesson  wliich  they  are  perfectly  well  dis- 
posed to  learn  for  themselves — than  to  teach  them 
how  to  use  their  wealth  when  they  have  got  it. 
In  the  scientific  language  which  imposes  upon  us 
so  much,  integratiim  is  as  essential  a  part  of  evo- 
lution OS  differentiation.  In  simpler  words,  the 
improvement  of  tlie  social  machinery  must  be  fol* 
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lowed  by  an  adaptation  of  our  old  instincts  to  our 
new  position,  or  the  total  result  will  l^  decay  in- 
stead of  development.  This  question  of  domestic 
service  is,  as  we  are  truly  told,  part  of  a  wider 
change.  We  are  accustomed  to  lament  over  the 
widening  gap  between  different  classes.  If  in  old 
days  a  bit  of  work  was  required  in  your  house, 
you  went  to  the  village  carpenter,  whom  you  had 
known  from  infancy,  who  had  a  character  to  lose, 
and  who  probably  stood  in  more  or  less  of  a 
friendly  relation  towards  you.  Between  you  and 
him  there  was  a  mutual  confidence  which  was 
some  guarantee  for  his  doing  his  work  honestly. 
Now  you  go  to  a  great  employer  of  labor  to 
whom  you  represent  an  infinitesimal  unit  in 
the  g^eral  public.  He  sends  for  a  man  who 
is  too  independent  to  care  much  for  his  em- 
ployer, and  who  cares  still  less  for  you.  He 
does  the  work  or  scamps  it  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  chances  are  that  neither 
of  you  will  ever  see  the  other's  face  again.  •  You 
gravely  complain  that  the  man  doesn't  take  a 
pride  in  his  work,  and  take  occasion  to  lament  the 
progress  of  socialism,  communism,  and  other  dia- 
bolical inventions  of  modern  revolutionists.  The 
political  economist  laughs  at  you,  and  tells  you 
that  it  is  all  owing  to  the  inevitable  progress  of 
differentiation.  You  might  as  well  complain  of 
the  rising  of  the  tide,  or  find  fault  with  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes.  Classes  have  drifted, 
and  will  drift,  further  apart  as  certainly  as  society 
makes  progress,  and  all  lamentations  over  the 
process  are  simply  so  much  empty  sentimental- 
ism.  The  tendency  is  for  all  classes  to  become 
independent  of  each  other,  and  for  society  to  re- 
solve itself  into^a  chaos  of  disconnected  units.  If 
this  were,  in  fact,  the  last  word  to  be  said  upon 
the  subject,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  prospect 
would  not  be  encouraging.  The  old  means  of 
preserving  sympathy  between  classes  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  nothing  is  to  lake  their  place ;  the 
world  is  not  approaching  a  millennium,  but  drift- 
ing into  utter  anarchy.  The  political  economist 
may  convince  us  that  time  can  not  be  made  to  run 
backwards,  but  it  will  be  at  the  price  of  demon- 
strating that  going  forwards  means  moral  deterio- 
ration. Some  very  excellent  people  pretty  nearly 
accept  that  conclusion.  As  they  watch  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  old  tics,  and  fail  to  see  any 
adequate  s'lbstitute  provided  for  them,  they  turn 
pessimist,  and  indulge  in  sweeping  denunciations 
of  all  those  changes  which  are  the  texts  of  popu- 
lar orators  about  progress.  Now,  pessimism  is 
a  very  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind,  if  a  too  com- 
placent optimism  is  apt  to  be  an  irritating  one. 
To  avoid  it,  however,  we  must  believe  that  in 
some  way  or  other  the  benevolence,  the  loyalty, 
and  the  sympathy  which  displayed  themselves 
under  the  old  system  will  not  be  destroyed,  but 
find  new,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  more  effective 
channels  for  uniting  themselves  under  the  new. — 
Comhill  Magazine, 


Billingsgate. — To  see  this  market  in  its  busi- 
est costermonger  time,  says  Mr.  May  hew,  the 
visitor  should  be  there  about  seven  o'clock  on  a 
Friday  morning.  The  market  opens  at  four,  but 
for  the  first  two  or  three  hours  it  is  attended 
solely  by  the  regular  fishmongers  and  "  bumma- 
rees,"  who  have  the  pick  of  the  best  there.  As 
soon  as  these  are  gon  •  the  costers'  sale  begins. 
Many  of  the  costers  that  usually  deal  in  vegeta- 
bles buy  a  little  fish  on  the  Friday.  It  is  the  fast- 
day  of  the  Irish,  and  the  mechanics'  wives  run 
short  of  money  at  the  end  of  th>;  \v*"!c,  and  so 
make  up  their  dinners  with  fish  :  for  this  eason 
the  attendance  of  costers'  barrows  at  Billingsgate 
on  a  Friday  morning  is  always  very  great.  As  soon 
as  you  reach  the  monument  you  see  a  line  of  them, 
with  one  or  two  tall  fishmongers'  carts  breaking 
the  uniformity,  and  the  din  of  the  cries  and  com- 
motion of  the  distant  market  begin  to  break  on  the 
ear  like  the  buzzing  of  a  hornet's  nest.  The  whole 
neighborhood  is  covered  with  hand-barrows,  some 
laden  with  baskets,  others  with  sacks.  The  air  is 
filled  with  a  kind  of  seaweedy  odor,  reminding 
one  of  the  sea-shore  :  and  on  entering  the  market, 
the  smell  of  whelks,  red  herrings,  sprats,  and  a 
hundred  other  sorts  of  fish,  is  almost  overpower- 
ing. The  wooden  barn-looking  square  where  the 
fish  are  sold  is,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  crowded 
with  shiny  cord  jackets  and  greasy  caps.  Every- 
body comes  Ui  Billingsgate  in  his  worst  clothes  ; 
and  no  one  knows  the  length  of  time  a  coat  can  be 
worn  until  they  have  been  to  a  fish -sale.  Through 
the  bright  opening  at  the  end  are  seen  the 
tangled  rigging  of  the  oyster-boats,  and  the 
red-worsted  caps  of  the  sailors.  Over  the  hum 
of  voices  are  heard  the  shouts  of  the  salesmen,  who, 
with  their  white  aprons,  peering  above  the  heads 
of  the  mob,  stand  on  their  tables  roaring  out  their 
prices.  All  are  bawling  together — salesmen 
and  hucksters  of  provisions,  capes,  hardware, 
and  newspapers — till  the  place  is  a  perfect  Babel 
of  competition.  **  Ila-a-andsome  cod  I  the  best 
in  the  market!  All  alive!  alive!  alive!  oh!" — 
"Ye-0-0!  ye-0-0 !  Here's  your  fine  Yarmouth 
bloaters  !  Who's  the  buyer  ?" — **  Here  you  are, 
governor ;  splendid  whiting !  some  of  the  right 
sort!"— "Turbot  !  turbot!  All  alive,  turbot  !"— 
**  Glass  of  nice  peppermint,  this  cold  morning? 
Halfpenny  a  glass  !" — '*  Here  you  are,  at  your 
own  price !  Fine  soles,  oh  ?"— *•  Oy  !  oy  !  oy  j 
Now's  your  time !  Fine  grizzling  si)rats !  all 
large,  and*no  small!" — "Hullo!  hullo,  here! 
Beautiful  lobsters  !  good  and  cheaj).  I''inc  cock 
crabs,  all  alive,  oh  !'* — **  Five  brill  and  oneturl»ot 
— have  that  lot  for  a  pound  !  Come  and  look  at  'cm, 
governor;  you  won't  see  abetter  lot  in  the  marl.et." 
**  Here  !  this  way,  this  way,  for  splendid  skate  ! 
Skate,  oh!  skate,  oh  I"—**  Had  had  had-hnd- 
haddock  !  All  fresh  and  good  !" — "  Currant  and 
meat  puddings  !  a  ha'penny  e.ich  I" — "  Now,  you 
mussel-buyers,  come  along  !  come  along !  come 
along  !    Now's  your  time  for  fine  fat  mussels  !" 
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— **  Here's  food  for  the  belly,  and  clothes  for  the 
back ;  but  I  sell  food  for  the  mind !"  shouts  the 
news-vendor. — *'  Here's  smelt,  oh  !" — *•  Here  ye 
are,  fine  Finney  haddick  !" — "Hot  soup!  nice 
pea  soup!  a-all  hot!  hot!" — "Ahoy!  ahoy, 
here!  Live  plaice!  all  alive,  oh!" — "Now  or 
never  !  Whelk !  whelk  !  whelk  !"— "  Who'll  buy 
brill,  oh!  brill,  oh  ?"  —  •' Capes  !  waterproof 
capes  !  sure  to  keep  the  wet  out  !  A  shilling 
apiece  !" — '*  Eels,  oh  !  eels,  oh  !  Alive,  oh  !  alive, 
oh!'*—"  Fine  flounders,  a  shilling  a  lot !  Who'll 
have  this  prime  lot  of  flounders  ?" — "  Shrimps  I 
shrimps  !  fine  shrimps  I" — "  Wink !  wink !  wink  !'* 
— Cassclfs  Old  and  N't'^v  London. 

Bridal  Wreaths. — Garlands  have  continued 
to  constitute  an  essential  part  of  bridal  array  in 
all  countries,  though  the  ftow  ers  selected  for  this 
purpose  vary.     In   Normandy  roses    find   favor. 
When  a  man  has  little  or  no  dowry  to  give  his 
daughter,  it  is  a  saying  there  that  he  will  give 
her  achaplet  of  roses.     In  Italy  the  jasmine  is  the 
flower  selected.     In  (Germany,  the  myrtle  wreath 
prevails,   as  in   the   classic  days  of  Greece   and 
Rome.     It  is  a  frequent  practice  for  a  young  girl 
to  plant  a  myrtle,  and  to  watcli  and  tend  it  until 
the   time  arrives  when  she   requires  its  delicate 
blossoms  for  a  bridal   wreath.     Should  she  die 
unmarried,   the  same  myrtle  tree  furnishes  her 
"  Todtenkranzy     It  is  considered  extremely  un- 
lucky  to  present  another   with  a  myrtle  from  a 
plant  dedicated  to  one  alone,  either  for  life  or 
death.     The  myrtle  crown  of  the  bride  is  fre- 
quently  alluded   to   by  Cjerman    poets.     In    the 
northern  provinces  of  (Germany,  and  in  Scandi- 
navia, the  bridal  crowns  are  composed  of  artifi- 
cial myrtle,  ornamented  in  a  manner  more  showy 
than  tasteful  with  additional  flowers  in  gold  and 
silver.     These  crowns  arc  often  a  foot  or  more  in 
height.     In  the  evening  the  garlands  are  *^  abge- 
ianxty'  danced  off.     A  lively  tune  strikes  up,  and 
the  bridesmaids  and  other  girls  dance  round  the 
bride,  who  is  blindfolded.     Sutldenly  the  music 
stops,  when  the  bride  places  her  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  girl  who  hap))ens  to  stand  before  her 
at    the   moment.       Of    cour>e    the   maiden  thus 
crowned  will  be  the  next  to  be  married.     These 
bridal  wreaths  arc  kept  as  cherished  mementoes  ; 
often  under  glass.     Should  a  silver  wedding-day 
arrive,  after  twenty-five  years  of  married  life,  a 
silver   wreath    is   worn.      Should    the   venerable 
couple  survive  to  celebrate   the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary, the  matron  is  crowned  with  a  golden  gar- 
land.    German  ladies   t)f   high   rank  have  now, 
however,    like    the    English,    almost    universally 
adopted  the  wreath   of   orange   blossoms.     The 
first  idea  of  wearing  this  flower  in  bridal  garlands 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Saracens, 
amongst  whom  the  orange  branch,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  bearing  fruit  and  flowers  at  the 
same  time,  was  considered  an  emblem  of  pros- 
perity.    By  the  Saracens  not  only  the  orange  it- 
self, but  its  symbolic  meaning,  was  introduced 


intoJSpain,  and  thence  to  France.  Thus  the  fash- 
ion of  wearing  the  blossom  traveled  north- 
wards to  England. —  Tfu  Argosy. 

Fate  of  Modest  Men. — ^The  world  generally 
takes  men  at  their  own  apparent  estimate  of 
themselves.  Hence,  modest  men  never  attain 
the  same  consideration  which  bustling,  forward 
men  do.  It  has  not  time  or  patience  to  inquire 
rigidly,  and  it  is  partly  imposed  upon,  and  carried 
away  by  the  man  who  vigorously  claims  its  regards. 
The  world,  also,  never  has  two  leading  ideas 
about  any  man.  There  is  always  a  remarkable 
unity  in  its  conceptions  of  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals. If  an  historical  person  has  been  cruel 
in  a  single  degree,  he  is  set  down  as  cruel  and 
nothing  else,  although  he  may  have  had  many 
good  qualities,  all  not  equally  conspicuous.  If  a 
literary  man  is  industrious  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  world  speaks  of  him  as  only  industrious, 
though  he  may  be  also  very  ingenious. — Cham- 
bers's yournal. 

Where  Diamonds  are  found. — ^Tliere  are 
now  twelve  places  in  Australia  where  diamonds 
are  found — two  being  in  South  Australia,  and 
five  each  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria.  In 
the  Vaal  River  Territory  in  South  Africa,  the 
diamond  district  comprises  nearly  four  hundred 
square  miles.  In  the  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
is  a  region  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known,  which 
produces  diamonds  by  thousands,  the  annual 
value  being  estimated  at  three  million  dollars. 
This  region  is  a  Tertiary  sandstone,  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  and  some  mineralogists  are  of 
opinion  that  there  will  be  discovered  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  diamond.  The  use  of  the 
diamond  as  a  boring  tool  is  thought  to  be  a 
modern  invention ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  in 
South  Africa  that  the  Bushmen  of  past  generations 
were  in  the  habit  of  seeking  for  diamonds  along 
.the  Vaal,  and  using  them  to  bore  holes  in  hard 
stones,  which  were  their  tools,  implements,  and 
ornaments. 

AFTER  HEINE. 

I've  written  couplets  to  my  lady's  eyes, 
Her  foot  I've  sung  in  half  .i  score  romances. 

And  on  her  little  hand,  bewitching  prize  ! 
I've  laviijlied  dozens  of  luetic  fancies. 

I've  sung  her  little  cheek,  in  verse  apart, 
Her  little  mouth,  what  rliymes  I've  made  upon  it ! 

And  if  my  lady  had  a  little  heart, 

Why,  I  would  celebrate  it  in  a  sonnet. 

TO  AMELIA.    (Aftbr  Mr.  Fielding.) 

I  HEARD  the  ladies,  with  their  candor  strange. 

Proclaim  thy  beauty  quite  beyond  compare, 
If  kind  Dame  Nature  knew  but  how  to  change 

Thine  eyes,  thy  mouth,  thy  figure,  or  thine  hair. 
I  too,  presumptuous  !  when  thy  countless  channs 

Are  thus  decried,  and  blazoned  thus  to  Fame, 
Would  add  .inother  to  these  vague  alarms. 

And  bid  thee  change,  O  heartless  fair,  thy  name ! 

C.  F. 
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THE    ANTIQUITY   OF    MAN.»j( 


Our  age  is  to  be  defined  from  those 
that  went  before  quite  as  sharpiy  by  the 
careful  search  after  all  traces  of  man's  so- 
journ upon  the  earth,  as  by  the  more  strik- 
ing discoveries  in  physics  and  chemistry  by 
which  our  material  prosperity  has  been  so 
enormously  advanced.  Among  the  lead- 
ers of  thought  in  this  direction  Sir  Charies 
Lyell  is  deservedly  prominent  as  a  man 
who  has  cauglit  up  floating  ideas  and  iso- 
lated facts,  put  them  together,  and  placed 
them  in  an  intelligible  form  before  the  gen- 

•{!.)  7"/;^  Geological  E~.-ulciic.-s  of  Iht  Anli. 
quily  of  Man,  ■with  an  Oullim-  of  Glacial  and 
Pcst-tertiaiy  Geology,  and  Hemarii  on  Ikt  Origin 
of  Sfedes;  wil/i  Special  Kef erenct  to  Man' s  First 
Appearance  on  the  Earth.  By  S]K  Charles 
Lyell,  Bart.,  M.A..  F.R.S.  Fourlh  Edition, 
Revised.     1373.     Murray. 

(3.)  Uliommc  pemliWt  ks  Age!  de  la  Pierre 
dans  les  Environs  de  Dinanl-sur-Meuse.  Par 
M.*E.  DupoNT.  ScconJ  Edition.  1872.  Mu- 
quardi,  Bruxeltcs. 

(3.)  Congrh  Inlernational  a' Anlhropologit  ct 
^ArcMologie  Pi/histeriiiitcs.  Cinquifeme  Ses- 
sion i  Bologne,  1S71  ;  Si\i£me  Session  it  Bru- 
relies,  1872. 
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eral  public;  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  geological  tlieory  as  Dr.  Tyndall  stands 
to  pliysics,  as  a  systematizer  rather  than  as 
an  original  discoverer.  His  '  Principles  of 
Geology '  have  reached  their  eleventh  edi- 
tion, his  '  Elements '  a  sixth,  and '  The  An- 
tiquity of  Man,'  published  ten  years  ago, 
has  now  grown  to  a  fourth  edition,  re-writ- 
ten and  revised.  Since  the  appearance  of 
the  last  work  in  1863  a  vast  arc! ideological 
literature  has  sprung  up,  and  the  caves  and 
river  deposits  of  Europe  have  furnished  ma- 
terials by  which  the  history  of  the  sojourn 
of  man  in  Europe  is  daily  growing  into 
shape.  We  propose,  in  this  essay,  to  see 
'how  far  the  last  edition  represents  the  know- 
ledge of  to-day,  and  to  test  the  arguments 
bearing  upon  '  man's  first  appearance  on 
the  earth  ;'  as  well  as  to  give  our  readers 
an  outline  of  tlie  progress  in  archeology 
which  has  been  made  since  it  was  treated 
in  these  pages*  in  October,  1872.  We 
shall  also  attempt  to  answer  the  question    ' 
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as  to  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  to  mea- 
sure the  anticiuity  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
by  the  historic  unit  of  years. 

We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  not 
altered  the  plan  of  his  work.  In  the 
fourth,  as  in  the  first  edition,  there  is  the 
same  disproportionate  relation  of  parts; 
and  the  physical  problems  involved  in  the 
consideration  of  the  glacial  period,  and  of 
the  origin  of  species,  occupy  more  than 
one-half  of  his  pages,  at  the  expense  of  the 
recognition  of  the  new  facts  which  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  directly  relating  to  the  antiquity  of 
man.  The  last  is  an  independent  criticism 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin,  which  have 
little,  if  any,  connection  with  the  subject. 

Before  we  approach  the  immediate  sub- 
ject before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  classification  of  the  tertiary  strata,  in 
the  more  modern  of  which  the  remains  of 
man  lie  buried. 

We  owe  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  the  classi- 
fication of  the  rocks  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated in  Europe  during  the  long  period 
known  as  the  tertiary  or  kainozoic.  So 
long  ago  as  1830  they  were  divided  into 
three  great  groups,  according  to  the  per- 
centage of  living  mollusca,  which  was  pre- 
sented in  a  comparison  of  3,000  fossil  with 
5,000  living  forms.  The  eocene,  or  the 
earliest  group,  contained  about  three  and 
a-half  per  cent,  of  living  species ;  and  thus, 
to  speak  metaphorically,  was  characterized 
by  the  dawn  of  the  testaceous  fauna  now 
living.  In  the  meiocene  the  living  forms 
were  far  more  abundant,  being  considera- 
bly less  than  one-half,  while  in  the  upper 
group,  termed  pleiocene,  they  varied  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty,  or  even  ninety  per  cent. 
The  vast  number  of  fossil  species  which 
have  since  been  added  to  those  which 
formed  the  basis  of  this  classification  has 
not  materially  altered  its  value,  but  merely 
rendered  it  impossible  to  define  with  strict- 
ness the  percentages  in  each  group. 

This  classification,  based  on  the  exami- 
nation of  marine  creatures,  cannot  be  strict- 
ly applied  to  the  deposits  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  or  the  bone-caves,  because  the  high- 
ly organized  land  animals  have  changed 
with  greater  rapidity  than  those  more  low- 
ly organized  in  the  sea.  In  the  eocene 
strata,  for  example,  no  living  species  of 
mammal  has  been  discovered  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
che  meiocene.     Nor  does  it  apply  to  the 


tertiary  vegetation.  The  laurel,  sequoia 
(Wellingtonia),  and  poplar,  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  by  the 
American  geological  surveyors,  are  so  like 
those  which  flourished  in  Europe  during 
the  meiocene  age  that  Professor  Heer,  the 
highest  authority  on  tertiary  botany,  had 
no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the  mei- 
ocene age.  Many  other  cases  might  be 
quoted  to  prove,  that  in  the  long  periods 
of  time  represented  by  the  rocks  the  change 
in  the  land-animals  has  been  swifter,  while 
that  of  the  vegetables  has  been  slower,  than 
those  changes  which  are  traceable  in  the 
marine  mollusca;  and  that,  therefore,  a 
classification  based  upon  one  of  them  is 
not  applicable  to  the  rest.  Nevertheless, 
the  names  are  so  useful  that  they  have  been 
universally  adopted,  without  any  idea  of 
percentages.  They  embalm  the  important 
truth  that  life  has  undergone  great  changes 
in  past  time,  and  they  remain  in  the  litera- 
ture of  geology  as  an  enduring  monument 
of  the  sagacity  of  their  inventor. 

So  far  the  nomenclature  is  very  simple, 
and  accepted  by  all  naturalists ;  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  names  of  the  di- 
visions by  which  the  pleiocene  is  linked  on 
to  history,  are  very  complex  and  badly  de- 
fined. Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  this,  as  in  his 
previous  works  and  editions,  makes  the 
tertiary  age  to  end  with  the  pleiocene,  and 
draws  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  it  and 
what  he  terms  the  *  post- tertiary  period,' 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  b,e  drawn; 
because  there  is  no  break,  in  either  the 
marine  or  terrestrial  life,  of  sufficient  mag-  , 
nitude  to  indicate  the  close  of  a  great  life- 
era.  Most  of  the  shell  fish  living  in  the 
sea,  if  not  all,  are  to  be  found  in  the  pleio- 
cene strata,  and  several  of  the  land-animals 
now  living — such  as  the  horse,  leopard, 
and  axis- deer — are  found  associated  with 
pleiocene  mastodons  and  elephants.  On 
the  other  hand,  large  numbers  of  pleiocene 
species  survived  those  physical  changes 
which  destroyed  their  contemporaries,  and 
lived  on  into  the  pleistocene,  or  the  first 
stage  of  Sir  Charles  LyelPs  post-tertiary 
period. 

The  pleiocene,  therefore,  cannot  fairly 
be  taken  to  be  the  closing  stage  of  the  ter- 
tiary period,  but  the  latter  term  must  be 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  lapse  of 
time  from  the  eocene  down  to  the  present 
day.  To  speak  in  general  terms,  the  opin- 
ion of  Professor  Huxley  and  other  eminent 
palaeontologists  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
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there  is  no  break  of  continuity  in  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of  life  from  the  meiocene 
down  to  the  present  day.  If  the  animals 
of  two  successive  periods  be  compared  to- 
gether it  will  be  found  that  some  are  com- 
mon to  both,  and  in  comparing  all  of  them 
together  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  they  are 
so  interlaced,  that  any  line  of  demarcation 
between  them  and  those  creatures  now  liv- 
ing on  land  and  in  sea  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
arbitrary. 

If  there  be  any  marked  break  of  conti- 
nuity in  tertiary  life  it  is  to  be  sought  at 
the  close  of  the  eocene  period,  when  the 
palaeotheres,  anoplotheres,  and  other  tapir- 
like creatures  yielded  place  to  those  genera 
which  are  still  living.  Sir  Charles  Lyell's 
division  between  tertiary  and  post-tertiary 
is  therefore  not  merely  artificial,  but  con- 
trary to  his  own  principle  of  classification, 
according  to  the  percentages  of  living 
forms. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  in  the  present 
edition  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  reverted  to 
the  use  of  his  term  *  pleistocene  '  as  the  ex- 
act equivalent  of  *  post-pleiocene,'  which  is 
used  in  all  his  recent  works. 

The  classification  of  the  tertiary  groups 
of  life  down  to  the  pleistocene  is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  gradual  evolution  of 
animals,  which  bear  an  increasing  resem- 
blance to  those  which  are  now  alive.  At 
this  point,  however,  this  principle  of  classi- 
fication is  valueless,  since  from  the  pleisto- 
cene to  the  present  day  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  addition  of  wild  species  to  the  exist- 
ing fauna,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
mon rat,  and  possibly  the  true  elk.  The 
present  wild  animals  of  Europe  are  merely 
the  survivors  of  a  large  and  varied  group 
that  Hved  on  the  pleistocene  continent,  the 
characteristic  members  of  which  have  either 
migrated  to  other  regions,  or  become  ex- 
tinct. And  yet  there  is  a  striking  diffe 
rence,  which  cannot  be  overlooked,  be- 
tween the  pleistocene  and  the  succeeding 
life-periods.  In  the  introduction  to  the 
*  British  Pleistocene  Mammalia,'*  and  sub- 
sequently at  greater  length  in  the  *  Pro- 
ceedings *  of  the  Prehistoric  Congress,  the 
post-pleistocene  phenomeha  are  classified 
strictly  from  the  stand-point  offered  by  his- 
tory. All  those  of  which  there  is  any  re- 
cord are  termed  historic,  while  those  which 
lie  outside  history  are  termed  prehistoric. 

The  prehistoric  extends  from  the  borders 

*  Palaeontological  Society,  1866. 


of  history  back  to  the  pleistocene  period, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  advent  of  the 
hog,  dog,  sheep,  goat,  and  the  domestic 
horse  and  oxen  into  Europe,  under  the  care 
of  man.  The  invasion  of  Europe  by  this 
group  of  animals  is,  from  a  zoological  point 
of  view,  of  the  very  highest  importance ; 
since  from  that  time  the  domestic  species 
and  varieties  have  been  in  continual  rival- 
ry with  the  wild,  and  have  gradually  en- 
croached on  the  ancient  haunts  of  the  lat- 
ter. It  requires  no  extraordinary  foresight 
to  see  that  this  process  will  go  on,  until  the 
few  wild  animals  left  to  represent  the  pleis- 
tocene fauna  will  be  preserved  in  Europe 
merely  for  the  sport  and  luxury  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  beginning  of  this 
revolution  in  animal  life  is  the  great  event 
which  distinguishes  the  prehistoric  from  the 
pleistocene  period,  and,  coupled  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  characteristic  animals 
of  the  latter,  such  as  the  mammoth  and 
woolly  rhinoceros,  constitutes  a  difference 
of  veryjhigh  classificatory  value.  There  is, 
to  say  the  least,  as  much  difference  between 
the  prehistoric  and  pleistocene  mammalia 
as  between  the  latter  and  the  pleiocene. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  masses  together  the 
prehistoric  and  historic  divisions,  under  the 
head  *  Recent,*  using  the  term  in  relation 
to  the  enormous  antiquity  of  the  preceding 
geological  period,  and  giving,  as  a  charac- 
teristic difference,  the  absence  of  all  the 
extinct  mammalia.  The  presence,  how- 
ever, of  the  extinct  Irish  elk  in  the  peat 
bogs  of  Ireland,  Scodand,  and  England, 
which  form  one  of  the  recent  divisions,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  to  accept  the  definition. 
It  seems  to  be  far  more  convenient  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  prehistoric  and 
the  historic  animals  than  to  mass  them  to- 
gether in  one  group.  Nevertheless,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  presented  by  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  larger  wild  animals 
from  certain  areas,  the  extinction  of  one, 
the  Irish  elk,  and  the  importation  and  na- 
turalization of  a  few  species,  such  as  the 
buffalo  in  Italy  and  the  fallow  deer  in,  Bri- 
tain, by  the  hand  of  man. 

The  prehistoric  period  includes  the  age 
of  polished  stone,  or  the  neolithic,  the 
bronze  and  the  iron  ages,  since  the  pre- 
historic animals  are  found  in  and  around 
the  dwellings  and  the  burial  places  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  those  times. 

The  historic  period  embraces  the  lapse  ot 
time  from  the  first  authentic  record  of  any 
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given  country  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  its  beginning  necessarily  varies  in  dif- 
ferent regions.  In  Britain  it  would  begin 
with  the  first  invasion  of  the  Romans;  in 
Gaul  with  its  conquest  by  the  Roman  le- 
gions ;  and  in  Germany  with  the  pages  of 
Caesar  or  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  In  the 
countries,  however,  bordering  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  great  centres 
of  civilization,  Rome  and  Greece,  it  would 
extend  much  further  back  from  the  present 
day,  and  would  embrace  a  time  during 
which  there  were  no  records  of  the  regions 
lying  to  the  north,  that  is  to  say  of  Central 
and  Northern  Europe.  IL  is  a  most  im- 
portant thing  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 


no  absolute  historic  period  applicable  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  While  the  master 
minds  of  Greece  were  earning  imperishable 
fame  by  their  writings,  the  rude  nations  of 
Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  and  the  North 
were  probably  constructing  the  dwellings, 
tumuli,  and  stone  circles  which  excite  bur 
admiration.  It  would  be  as  unfair  to  call 
the  Parthenon  prehistoric  as  to  term  the 
Pfahlbauten  of  the  Swiss  lakes  historic,  al- 
though it  may  be  that  both  were  in  exis- 
tence at  the  same  point  of  time. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  of  the 
tertiary  or  kainozoic  period  which  we  shall 
adopt  in  this  essay  : — 


1.  Historic  =  recent  in  part  of  Sir  Charles 

Lycll. 
II.  Prehistoric  =  neolitliic,  bronze,  iron 
ages  =  recent  in  part  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

III.  Pleistocene  =  quaternary  of  French 

geologists  =  posi-pleiocene  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  =  palseolithic  age. 

IV.  Pleiocene. 


V.  Meiocene. 
VI.  Eocene. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any- 
thing further  of  the  three  older  stages  of 
the  tertiary  period,  since  man  has  not  been 
proved  to  have  been  then  an  inhabitant  of 
Europe,  or  even  to  have  been  alive  on  the 
earth.  Nor  shall  we  treat  of  the  historic  or 
latest  stage,  because  that  has  little  or  no  re- 
lation to  the  inquiry  into  the  antiquity  of 
man. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  prehistoric  portion 
of  the  recent  period  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
we  are  disappointed  to  find  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries,  made  since  the  first 
edition,  passed  over  without  notice,  al- 
though they  are  directly  related  to  the 
subject  of  the  work.  The  group  of  se- 
pulchral caves,*  for  example,  at  Perthi 
Chwareu,  near  Llandegla,  discovered  and 
explored  in  1869,  1870,  and  1871,  prove 
that  a  race  of  men,  in  the  rude  neolithic 
stage  of  civilization,  lived  in  the  caverns  of 
North  Wales,  and  subsequently  used  their 
habitations  for  family  tombs.  They  were 
crowded  with  skeletons  of  all  ages,  and 
were  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a 
refuse  heap,  which  had  been  accumulated 

*  •  Ethnological    Journal,'    January    1871  : 
Platycncmic  Men  in  Denbighshire.* 


Deposits  containing  Mammalia. 
I.  Caves,    peat    bogs,    alluvia.    Refuse 
heaps,  graves,  houses. 
II.  Caves,  peat  bogs,  alluvia,  dwellings, 
and  burial  places  of  man.     Refuse 
heaps. 

III.  Caves,  brick-earths,  and  ancient  river 

gravels.      Refuse   heaps.      Glacial 
deposits. 

IV.  Deposits  of  river  and  ancient  lakes, 

estuarine    deposits.      River    depo- 
•  sits.     Marine  deposits. 
V.  Ditto. 
VI.  Ditto. 

in  the  open  air  by  their  inhabitants.  The 
human  skeletons  were  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Busk,  and  shown  to  belong  to  a 
small,  long-headed  race,  which  Professor 
Huxley  and  Dr.  Thumam  believe  to  be 
represented  at  the  present  time  by  the  mod- 
ern Basques.*  Thus,  in  the  very  country 
of  the  Silures,  who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  related  to  the  Iberians,  we  have  evi- 
dence, from  the  stature  and  form  of  the 
skull,  not  merely  that  that  race  actually  ex- 
isted in  those  regions,  but  that  it  existed 
during  the  remote  age  known  as  the  neo- 
lithic. These  cave-dwellers  were  also 
identified  with  the  builders  of  the  chamber- 
ed tombs  in  this  country,  which  are  now 
being  so  energetically  explored  in  York- 
shire, Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Wilts,  and  Corn- 
wall. Again,  a  similar  discovery  made  by 
Dr.  Broca,  in  the  '  Grotte  de  rhomme 
mort,'  t  in  Southern  France,  in  which  the 
same  class  of  human  remains  was  found 
along  with  neolithic  implements,  is  also 
omitted. 


*  *  Anthropological  Memoirs,'  vol.  i.  pp.  120. 
459- 

t  *  Prehistoric  Congress,*  Brussels  Volnme, 
p.  1S2. 
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We  seek  also  in  vain  for  any  reference  ta 
the  neolithic  cave-dwellers  of  Gibraltar,  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Brome,  Dr.  Falconer, 
and  Professor  Busk,  or  to  the  extraordinary 
group  of  remains  found  in  the  caves  of 
Andalusia,*  by  Don  Gongora  y  Martinez, 
consisting  of  human  skeletons  associated 
with  polished  stone  axes,  rude  pottery,  flint 
flakes,  a  golden  tiara,  and  most  beautifully 
woven  baskets,  with  sandals  and  ornaments 
of  esparto  grass.  From  a  comparison  of 
the  skulls  found  in  all  these  widely  sepa- 
rated spots,  with  those  obtained  by  Dr. 
Broca  from  the  Basque  cemeteries  of  Gui- 
puscoa  and  St.  Jean  de  Lux,f  and  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Anthropological  So- 
ciety of  Paris,  it  has  been  proved  that  the 
Basque,  or  Iberian  race  lived  in  ancient 
times,  not  merely  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula, 
but  far  to  the  north,  away  from  the  bound- 
ary of  Caesar's  province  of  Aquitania,  where 
the  small,  swarthy  race  is  still  ethnological- 
ly  distinct  from  the  taller,  light  haired  Celt, 
at  least  as  far  as  Great  Britain.  In  Wales 
it  is  recognised  in  the  small  swarthy  de- 
scendants of  the  Silures,  and  in  Ireland  in 
the  *dark  Celts'  living  in  the  district  to 
the  west  of  the  Shannon.  Thus  the  Basque 
element  in  the  existing  populations  is  shown 
to  date  back  as  far  as  the  neolithic  age, 
during  which  it  was  dominant  over  the  area 
in  question,  before  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
invasions  of  the  Celts.  The  non-recocjni- 
tion  of  the  important  ^ethnological  bearing 
of  these  discoveries  seems  to  us  a  grave 
fault  in  a  work  which  treats  of  the  *  Anti- 
quity of  Man  '  in  Europe. 

The  climate  of  the  prehistoric  age  must 
have  been  cooler  than  within  the  time  of 
which  we  have  historic  records  in  this 
country,  since  the  remains  of  the  reindeer 
have  been  obtained  from  the  layer  of  peat 
underneath  the  alluvium  of  the  Thames  at 
Cross-ness,  as  well  as  in  a  second  locality 
at  Walthamstow,  in  association  with  the 
remains  of  the  horse,  short-horned  ox,  and 
the  true  elk.  The  animal  has  also  been 
found  in  the  peat  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  sev- 
eral places  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  J 
When  it  ranged  as  far  south  as  London, 
the  temperature  must  have  been  similar  to 
that  of  the  regions  in  which  it  now  lives. 
This   severity    of   the    i)rehistoric   climate 

*"'  Antiglicdades  Prchistoricas  de  Andalusia,' 
Madrid,  1868. 

t'  Memoircs  d'Anthropologie,'  t.  i.  1871. 
*  Popular  Science  Review,'  January,  1868, 

P-  34. 


may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  the  then 
enormous  stretch  of  forests  and  morasses 
untouched,  or  scarcely  touched  by  the 
hand  of  man ;  but  it  was  probably  also 
due  to  that  much  debated  cause,  which 
produced  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial 
period,  from  which  time,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  climate  has  gradually  become 
warmer. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  points  out  that  the 
geographical  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  prehistoric  division  of  the  *  recent '  pe- 
riod have  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
In  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  a  low  tract  of 
land  about  twenty  feet  above  high  water 
mark,  several  skeletons  of  whales  have 
been  discovered,  some  at  a  distance  of 
seven  miles  from  the  sea,  in  association 
with  cut  and  pointed  implements  of  stag's 
horn. 

*  The  position  of  these  whales,  and  their  as- 
sociation with  human  implements,  imply  that 
at  the  time  when  they  were  cast  ashore  by  a 
tide  rising  twenty  or  thirty  feet  beyond  the 
present  high-water  mark,  man  was  already 
an  inhabitant  of  Scotland  ;  and  their  great  size 
indicating  that  they  belonged  to  the  Green- 
land whale — which  only  frequents  seas  of  float- 
ing ice — would  point  to  an  arctic  climate  in 
these  regions  before  the  last  change  of  level 
occurred.  "This  inference,"  says  Mr.  Milne 
Home,  "agrees  with  a  conclusion  come  to  by 
the  late  James  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  who,  on 
the  lowest  ancient  beach  on  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, found  a  large  ancient  boulder,  which 
could  not,  in  his  opinion,  have  come  there  ex- 
cept on  floating  ice."  '  (Lyell's  '  Antiquity  of 
Man,'  p.  60.) 

While  we  accept  the  evidence  of  this  ele- 
vation, offered  by  the  above  discoveries, 
we  cannot  admit  that  they  throw  any 
light  on  the  climate,  since  the  common,  or 
Greenland  whale  [Bahvna  inysiicetus)^  is 
a  member  of  the  present  British  fauna, 
and  haunts  the  coast  of  Zetland,  and  is 
from  time  to  time  stranded  on  our  shores. 
(Bell,  *  British  Quadrupeds,'  p.  518.)  It 
would  probably  abound  in  all  our  seas, 
were  it  not  gradually  retreating,  before  the 
harpoons  of  the  whalers,  further  and  fur- 
ther to  the  north.  Whether  this  elevation 
of  twenty-five  feet  took  place  in  the  age  of 
stone,  bronze,  or  iron  seems  to  us  doubt- 
ful. Sir  Charles  Lyell  can  hardly  intend 
to  say  what  may  be  inferred  from  pp. 
60-1,  that  an  arctic  climate  prevailed 
in  Scodand  during  the  time  that  me- 
tallic implements  were  in  use,  that  is 
to  say  the  iron  implements  found  in  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  iron  anchor  in  the 
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Carse  of  Stirling  mentioned  in  the  first  edi- 
tion. It  is  incredible  that  a  change  from 
arctic  to  temperate  conditions  could  have 
been  produced  in  the  comparatively  short 
time  represented  by  the  iron  stage  of  civi- 
lization in  Europe  before  history  began. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  elevation  since 
the  Celtic  invasion,  based  upon  the  Celtic 
name  Inch  being  given  to  hillocks  in  the 
alluvium  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  seems 
to  us  doubtful,  since  tlieir  name  may  be 
due  to  the  marshes  by  which  they  were  in- 
sulated, and  which  have  now  been  drained. 
In  the  South  of  England  many  cases 
might  be  given,  such  as  Chedzoy  (Chads' 
eye,  island),  Othery,  and  other  spots  of 
rising  ground  surrounded  by  morasses, 
now  drained,  which  have  ceased  to  be 
islands,  not  by  change  of  level,  but  by  drain- 
age and  cultivation. 

If  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  emerged 
in  part  from  the  waves  in  the  prehistoric 
age,  there  is  proof  of  a  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  year  1868  .flint  flakes  as- 
sociated with  the  bones  of  the  small  do- 
mestic ox  [bos  longifrons)^  stag,  sheep, 
and  goat  were  discovered,*  lying  round 
piles  in  a  submerged  forest,  between  high 
and  low  water  mark,  at  Barnstaple.  Tiie 
forest  lay  buried  under  an  accumulation 
of  marine  mud,  and  the  spot  had  evi- 
dently been  inhabited  by  man,  in  a  rude 
state  of  culture,  before  it  was  covered  by 
the  sea,  as  well  as  before  the  deposit  of 
the  overlying  mud.  The  occurrence  of  the 
remains  of  the  small  domestic  ox,  which 
was  unknown  in  Europe  in  the  pleistocene 
age,  coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  re- 
mains which  would  bring  the  refuse  heap 
into  association  with  any  liistoric  record, 
stamp  tlie  time  when  that  spot  was  inha- 
bited as  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  age. 
But  this  discovery  of  the  works  of  man  in 
a  submarine  forest  does  not  stand  alone. 
In  1869,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Win  wood  and 
Mr.  Boyd  I3awkinst  discovered  flint  flakes 
on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  between 
Porlock  and  Minehead.  They  dug  through 
the  overlying  marine  mud,  containing  j^/^?- 
biailaria  pipcraia,  in  three  spots  removed 
from  each  other,  and  thus  obtained  proof 
that  the  flakes  had  not  been  introduced 

*  *  Prehistoric  Congress,'  Norwich  volume, 
p.  89. 

t  '  On  the  Discovery  of  Flint  and  Chert  un- 
der a  Submerged  Forest  in  West  Somerset/ 
—*  Ethnological  Journal/  p.  141,  1870. 


after  the  submergence ;  and  that  therefore 
man  inhabited  the  forest  at  a  time  when 
it  was  elevated  above  high  water  mark,  or 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  its 
present  position.  In  both  these  cases 
rude  splinters  of  flint  do  not  afford  the 
means  of  deciding  whether  the  ancient 
d>vellers  in  the  submerged  forest  were  in 
the  neolithic  or  bronze  stage  of  culture. 
They,  however,  probably  belong  to  the 
tormer. 

This  submerged  forest  is  to  be  observed 
at  the  same  horizon  on  tlie  opposite  coast 
of  South  Wales,  whence  it  sweeps  north- 
wards by  St.  Bride's  Bay,  where  it  excited 
the  wonder  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the 
twelfth   century,  at  least  as  far  as  More- 
cambe  Bay,  where  it  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent.    Southward    it   is   represented   by 
patches  wherever  there  is  a  shelving  coast, 
at  least  as  far  to  the  east  as  Hastings,  and 
it  is  to  be  met  with  also  in  patches  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  underneath  the  alluvium 
of  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  our  rivers,  such 
as  the  Thames  and  the  Ouse. 

There  is,  therefore,  reason  for  the  belief 
that  in  'the  prehistoric  age  Scotland  was 
rising,  while  the  greater  part  of  England 
was  being  depressed ;  just  as  the  Scandi- 
navian  peninsula   is  slowly  rising  in  the 
North   and  sinking  in  the   South  al  the 
present  day.     Could  we  then  have  trans- 
ported   ourselves     to    the   present  Eng- 
lish coastline,  our  eyes  would  have  wan- 
dered over  a  low  shelving  plain  covered 
with  a  dense   growth   of  oak,  yew,  and 
Scotch  fir,  with  the  more   marshy   spots 
marked  by  willows  and  alders,  in  which 
lurked  the  bear,  the  stag,  and  the  runaways 
of  the  small  domestic  ox,  and  which  offer- 
ed man   shelter  and  food.     The  precise 
limit  of  the  prehistoric  coastline  for  Eng- 
land cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  and 
there  may  have  been  oscillations  of  level ; 
but  the  submarine  forest  in  question  de- 
mands a  minimum  of  twenty-five  feet  of 
elevation  by  its  position  about  low  water 
mark  and  below,  and  its  seaward  extent 
has  not  been  ascertained.     It  may  exist 
fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  beneath  the  pres- 
ent level  of  the  sea.     The  former  of  these 
estimates   would  profoundly    modify  the 
shape  of  our  island.     The  area  of  Eng- 
land would  then  be  far  the  larger,  that  of 
Scotland  smaller  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day. 

In  attempting  to  measure  the  amount 
of  time  consumed  in  the  pr6duction  of 
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physical  changes  in  the  prehistoric  portion 
of  the  recent  period,  by  the  historic  unit 
of  years,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  bases  his  argu- 
ment on  the  assumption  that  the  physical 
agents  have  operated  uniformly,  and  that 
therefore  their  results  are  to  be  measured 
by  our  experience.     For  example :  — 

•The  most  elabonite  calculation  is  that  made 
by  the  late  M.  Morlot,  respecting  the  delta  of 
the  Tiniere,  a  torrent  which  flows  into  the  Lake 
of  Geneva,  near  Villcnciive.  This  small  delta, 
to  which  the  stream  is  annually  making  addi- 
tions, is  composed  of  gravel  and  sand.  Its 
shape  is  that  of  a  flattened  cone,  and  its  internal 
structure  has  been  laid  open  to  view  in  a  rail- 
way cutting  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
two  feet  deep.  The  regularity  of  its  structure 
throughout  implies,  according  to  M.  Morlot, 
that  it  has  been  formed  very  gradually,  and  by 
the  uniform  action  of  the  same  causes.  Three 
layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which  must  at 
one  time  have  formed  the  surface  of  the  cone, 
have  been  cut  through  at  different  depths.  The 
first  of  these  was  traced  over  a  surface  of  15,- 
000  square  feet,  having  an  average  thickness 
of  five  inches,  and  being  about  four  feet  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  cone.  This  upper 
layer  contained  tiles  and  a  coin,  supposed  by 
M.  Morlot  to  belong  to  the  Roman  period. 
The  second  layer,  followed  over  a  surface  of  25,- 
000  square  feet.  In  it  were  found  fragments 
of  unvarnished  pottery,  and  a  pair  of  tweezers 
in  bron/.e,  indicating  the  bronze  epoch.  The 
third  layer,  followed  for  35,000  square  feet,  was 
six  or'  seven  inches  thick,  and  nineteen  feet 
from  the  surface.  In  it  were  fragments  of  rude 
pottery,  pieces  of  charcoal,  broken  bones,  and  a 
human  skeleton,  having  a  small,  round,  and 
ver}' thick  skull.  M.  Morlot  assuming  the  Ro- 
man period  to  represent  an  antiquity  of  from 
thirteen  to  eighteen  centuries,  assigns  to  the 
bronze  age  a  date  of  between  3,000  and  4,000 
years,  and  to  the  oldest  layer,  that  of  the  stone 
period,  an  age  of  from  5,000  to  7,000  years.' 
(Lyell's  '  Antiquity  of  Man,'  pp.  29,  30.) 

For  this  calculation  to  be  of  value  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  rainfall  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tiniere  has  remained  constant 
for  the  vast  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
thousand  years.  That  this  is  an  impossi- 
ble assumption  is  demonstrated  by  an  ap- 
peal to  regions  in  which  the  rainfall  has 
varied.  In  the  great  desert  of  Sinai  the 
wadies  and  precipitous  ravines,  excavat- 
ed by  the  streams  which  have  long 
disappeared,  attest  the  former  presence  of 
a  rainfell,  whicli  at  the  verv  least  has  not 
been  felt  in  that  district  since  the  days 
when  the  Egyptians  worked  the  turquoise 
mines  with  flint  implements,*  and  accumu- 
lated the  masses  of  debris  in  which  wooden 

•  '  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Manchester,'  December  14, 
1869,  P-  43- 


tools  are  preserved  in  as  great  perfection  as 
the  day  in  which  they  were  thrown  away. 
The  neighboring  region  of  Palestine  no 
longer  enjoys  the  rainfall  which  rendered 
it  so  fertile  in  the  days  of  the  Jewish  kings, 
and  Persia  also  is  said  at  the  present 
time  to  be  losing  its  rain,  and  to  be 
passing  into  the  condition  of  a  desert. 
The  destruction  of  the  forests  in  Spain 
has  robbed  a  large  tract  of  land  of. 
its  rain,  and  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum 
the  erosive  action  of  the  streams,  and  their 
power  of  carrying  sediment.  Or  again, 
supposing  that  we  take  the  varying 
amount  of  rain  in  Great  Britain,  *  where 
the  average  fall  at  London  is  twenty- four 
and  a-half  inches  as  ascertained  at  the 
Greenwich  Observatory,  there  is  such 
irregularity  in  some  districts,  that  while  at 
Whitehaven  in  Cumberland  there  fell,  in 
1849,  thirty-two  inches,  the  quantity  of 
rain  in  Borrowdale,  near  Keswick  (only 
fifteen  miles  to  the  westward),  was  no  less 
than  142  inches.'  (Lyell's  *  Principles,'  i. 
p.  329.)  From  this  it  follows  that  the  rate 
of  accumulation  of  sediment  by  the  streams 
of  Borrowdale  is  more  than  four  times  as 
fast  as  those  of  Whitehaven.  From  our 
experience,  therefore,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  the  present  rate  of  rain- 
fall observable  in  any  given  country  is  not 
invariable,  and  that  the  annual  amount  of 
sediment  brought  down  by  the  present 
streams  does  not  afford  a  means  of  arriving 
at  the  age  of  their  ancient  accumulations, 
by  the  easy  method  of  a  sum  in  division. 

On  these  grounds  we  repudiate  the  ac- 
curacy not  merely  of  the  calculations  of 
the  Swiss  archaeologists  as  to  the  dates  of 
the  ages  of  stone  and  of  bronze,  but  also 
those  by  which  the  accumulation  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  50,000,  and  that  of  the  Nile  more 
than  30,000  years.  The  sediment  brought 
down  by  the  first  of  these  rivers,  during  the 
time  that  its  upper  valleys  were  occupied 
by  the  glaciers,  which  have  left  such  une- 
quivocal marks  behind,  nmst  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  been  far  in  excess  of  its 
present  burden,  and  an  increased  rainfall  in 
the  African  uplands  would  destroy  the  lat- 
ter computation. 

In  hke  manner  the  estimate  that  the  beds 
of  marine  shells,  elevated  six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  Norway,  have 
arrived  at  their  present  position  at  a  uniform 
mean  rate  (p.  64)  of  two  and  a-half  feet  per 
century,  and  that  they  may  therefore  be  24,- 
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000  years  old,  is  rendered  uncertain  by  our 
ignorance  as  to  whether  the  rate  was  uniform 
or  not.  For  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, some  portions  of  the  rise  may  have 
been  produced  as  suddenly  as  that  of  a 
tract  of  land  1,000,000  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent in  Chili  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  1822, 
or  that  of  the  Ullahbund  in  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch  in  1 8 19.  (Lyell's  *  Principles,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  96,  et  seq.)  In  all  these  cases  a  mere 
local  experience  for  a  comparatively  short 
time  can 'obviously  afford  no  measure  of  a 
change  in  which  the  factors  are  variable, 
and  fluctuating  in  their  operation.  The 
general  impression  left  on  our  minds  is  that 
these  changes  were  not  probably  produced 
in  a  short  time,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  their  age  by  an  appeal  to  physi- 
cal causes.  Indeed,  outside  the  frontier  of 
history,  to  attempt  to  form  a  chronology  in 
terms  of  years  is  a  hopeless  task,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  confess  that  both  the 
archaeologists  and  geologists  to  the  question 
*  how  long  ?'  can  give  no  more  accurate 
answer  than  *  long,  long  ago,*  before,  and 
after  certain  events  which  can  be  proved  to 
have  occurred  in  orderly  sequence.  If  they 
attempt  to  answer  in  terms  of  years,  their 
chronology  stands  on  exactly  the  same  un- 
satisfactory footing  as  that  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  the  assumption,  that  all  the  neces- 
sary factors  are  present  in  the  calculation, 
being  common  to  both. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  examination 
of  the  traces  of  man  associated  with  the 
extinct  mammalia,  in  the  caves  and  river- 
deposits  of  the  pleistocene  age. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  the  exploring  of  caves 
was  carried  on  systematically,  or  their  con- 
tents examined  with  any  scientific  precision. 
The  caves  of  Franconia,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Muggendorf,  were  described  by 
Esper  in  1774,  by  Rosenmiiller  in  1804, 
and  six  years  later  by  Dr.  Goldfuss.  The 
most  important  was  that  of  Gailenreuth, 
both  from  the  vast  quantity  of  remains  which 
it  was  proved  to  contain,  and  the  investi- 
gations to  which  it  led.  The  bones  of  the 
hyaina,  lion,  wolf,  fox,  glutton,  and  red  deer 
were  identified  by  Baron  Cuvier;  while 
some  of  the  skulls,  which  Dr.  Goldfuss  ob- 
tained, have  been  recently  proved  by  Pro- 
fessor Busk  to  belong  to  the  grizzly  bear. 
They  were  associated  with  the  bones  of  the 
reindeer,  horse,  and  bison.  Rosenmiiller 
was  of  opinion  that  the  cave  had  been  inha- 
bited by  bears  for  a  long  series  of  genera- 


tions ;  and  he  thus  realized  that  these  re- 
mains proved  that  the  animals  found  in  the 
cave  had  once  lived  in  that  district,  and  had 
not  been  swept  from  the  tropics  by  the  de- 
luge. The  interest  in  these  discoveries  was 
at  its  height  in  the  year  18 16,  w^hen  Dr. 
Buckland  visited  the  cave,  and  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  cave-exploring,  which  he  was 
subsequently  to  use  with  such  good  effect 
in  this  country.  From  that  time,  down  to 
the  present  day,  no  new  fact  of  importance 
has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  caves 
by  explorations  in  Germany. 

The  first  bone-cave  systematically  ex- 
plored in  this  country  was  that  discovered 
by  Mr.  Whidbey  in  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone at  Oreston,  near  Plymouth,  in  1816; 
and  the  remains  obtained  from  it  were 
identified  by  Sir  Everard  Home  as  imply- 
ing the  existence  qf  the  rhinoceros  in  that 
region.  This  discovery  followed  close 
upon  the  researches  in  Gailenreuth,  and 
was  due  in  some  degree  to  the  request, 
which  Sir  Joseph  Banks  made,  that  Mr. 
Whidbey,  in  quarrying  the  stone  for  the 
Plymouth  breakwater,  should  examine  the 
contents  of  any  caverns  that  he  might 
happen  to  meet  with.  It  preceded  Dr. 
Buckland's  exploration  of  Kirkdale  by 
about  four  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1821  a  cave  was  dis- 
covered in  a  limestone  quarry  at  Kirkdale, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  was  found  to  contain 
bones  and  teeth  of  animals.  On  hearing 
of  the  discovery  Dr.  Buckland  posted  at 
once  from  South  Wales  to  the  spot,  and 
published  the  result  of  the  explorations  in 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions '  for  the 
next  year.  He  brought  forward  evidence 
that  the  cave  had  been  inhabited  by  hyae- 
nas, and  that  the  broken  and  gnawed 
bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  mammoth,  stag, 
bison,  and  horse,  belonged  to  animals 
which  had  been  dragged  in  for  food.  He 
also  established  the  fact  that  all  these  ani- 
mals had  lived  in  Yorkshire  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
carcases  of  the  hyasna,  rhinoceros,  and 
mammoth  to  have  been  floated,  from  those 
regions  where  they  are  now  living,  into 
the  position  where  he  found  their  bones. 
He  subsequently  followed  up  the  subject 
by  investigating  bone-caves  in  Derbyshire, 
South  Wales,  and  Somerset,  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  and  published  his  great  work 
*  Reliquia*  Diluviana^  *  in  1822,  which  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  new  science  of  cave- 
hunting  in  this  country.    The  exploration 
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of  Kirkdale  followed  closely  upon  that  of 
Gailenreuth,  and  was  merely  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles  of  research  which 
had  been  discovered  in  Germany  to  caves 
in  a  new  district. 

From  this  time  forward  bone-caves  were 
discovered  in  Great  Britain  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  explored  by  many  indepen- 
dent observers.  The  famous  cavern  of 
Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  furnished  the 
Rev.  J.  McEnery,  between  1825  and  the 
year  1841,  in  which  he  died,  with  the  tirst 
flint  implements  ever  discovered  in  a  cave 
along  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals. 
He  recognised  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
proof  of  the  existence  of  man  during  the 
time  that  those  animals  were  alive;  but 
the  scientific  world  was  not  then  sufficient- 
ly educated  to  accept  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  on  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward, and  Dr.  Buckland  himself  was  so 
influenced  by  the  opinions  of  his  times, 
that  he  refused  even  to  entertain  the  idea. 
Although  the  discovery  was  verified  by 
the  independent  researches  of  Mr.  Godwin 
Austin  in  1840,  and  by  the  Torquay  Na- 
tural History  Society  in  1846,  the  force  of 
prejudice  was  so  strong  that  the  matter 
was  not  thought  even  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  McEnery's  manuscripts  were 
lost  until  the  year  1859,  when  an  abstract 
of  them  was  published  by  Mr.  Vivian. 
Subsequently  they  were  printed  in  full  by 
Mr.  Pengelly,  the  able  superintendent  of 
the  exploration,  which  has  been  carried  on 
by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association 
since  1865,  who  has  obtained  several 
thousand  flint"  implements,  under  the  con- 
ditions pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  J.  McEn- 
ery and  Mr.  Godwin  Austin,  along  with 
the  extinct  mammalia. 

While  the  important  question  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  was  being  passed  by  as  of 
no  account,  other  caves  were  being  exa- 
mined in  this  country.  Those  of  Banwell, 
Burrington,  Sandford  Hill,  Bleadon,  and 
Hutton,  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  were  being  worked  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams  and  Mr.  Beard,  and  fur- 
nished the  magnificent  collection  of  mam- 
malian bones  now  in  the  museum  at 
Taunton.  In  North  Wales,  also,  Mr. 
Lloyd  discovered  a  similar  suite  of  bones 
in  the  limestone  caves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Asaph,  at  Cefn,  and  in  South 
Wales  numerous  remains  were  obtained 
by  many  explorers  in  those  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  Gower. 


The  result  of  these  discoveries  was  the 
proof  that  certain  extinct  animals — such 
as  the  woolly  rhinoceros  and  the  mam- 
moth— had  lived  in  this  country  in  ancient 
times,  along  with  two  other  groups  of 
species  which  are  at  present  known  only 
to  live  in  hot  and  cold  climates,  the  spot- 
ted hyaena  and  hippopotamus  of  Africa, 
with  the  reindeer  and  the  marmot  of  the 
colder  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  discovery  in  1858,  and  the  explo- 
ration of  the  now  famous  cave  of  Brixham 
by  the  Royal  and  Geological  Societies, 
marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  cave 
exploration.  Under  the  careful  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  Pengelly,  flint  implements 
were  discovered  underneath  stalagmites, 
and  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the 
hyaena  and  woolly  rhinoceros  and  mam- 
moth, in  undisturbed  i:ed  loam,  under  con- 
ditions that  prove  man  to  have  been  living 
in  Devonshire  at  the  same  time  as  those 
animals.  This  singularly  opportune  dis- 
covery destroyed  for  ever  the  doubts  that 
had  overhung  the  question  of  the  antiquity 
of  man,  and  of  his  co-existence  in  Europe 
in  company  with  the  animals  whos^e  re- 
mains occur  both  in  the  caverns  and  river- 
deposits. 

The  exploration  of  the  hyaena  den  at 
Wookey  Hole  in  December,  1859,  fol- 
lowed closely  on  that  of  Brixham,  and 
afforded  evidence  of  the  same  kind.  In 
Gower  also  many  ossiferous  caves  were 
investigated  by  Colonel  Wood  and  Dr. 
Falconer,  and  in  one  of  them  flint  imple- 
ments were  obtained  along  with  the  re- 
mains of  extinct  animals.  In  1865  Kent's 
Hole  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  British 
Association,  and  yields  annually  a  vast 
quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  hyaena, 
rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  horse,  and  other 
animals,  along  with  flint  and  bone  imple- 
ments. The  most  important  discovery 
which  has  been  recently  made  in  it,  is"  the 
presence  of  the  ruder  and  larger  flint  in- 
struments, which  are  characteristic  of  the 
river-deposits,  in  the  lowest  stratum  of 
breccia,  which  is  of  considerable  thickness, 
and  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
cave  when  it  was  inhabited  by  bears. 

In  France,  during  the  first  sixty  years 
of  the  present  century,  many  ossiferous 
caverns  were  explored,  which  furnished 
the  same  results  as  those  of  Germany  and 
Britain ;  and  during  the  last  thirteen  years 
have  proved,  not  only  that  man  co-existed 
with  the  extinct  mammalia,  but  that  he 
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was  closely  related  in  blood  to  the  Eski- 
mos. The  very  many  cases  which  might 
be  cited  of  the  occurrence  of  implements, 
fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man,  in  undis- 
turbed strata  in  caves  over  such  a  wide 
area  in  Europe,  renders  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Europe 
during  the  pleistocene  age.  The  evi- 
dence, on  the  other  hand,  offered  by  the 
discovery  of  human  bones  in  caves,  in 
support  of  such  a  view,  seems  to  us,  in 
most  cases,  to  require  authentication. 
The  human  skull,  for  'example,  found  by 
the  side  of  a  tooth  of  a  mammoth  in  the 
cave  of  Engis  by  Dr.  Sclmierling,  and  a 
second,  which  lay  *  buried  five  feet  in  a 
breccia,  in  which  the  tooth  of  a  rhinoceros, 
several  bones  of  a  horse,  and  some  of  the 
reindeer,  together  with  some  ruminants 
occurred,'  are  considered  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  be  of  the  same  antiquity  as  the 
extinct  mammalia.  They  may,  however, 
be  the  traces  of  interments  which  were 
made  at  a  much  later  date,  and  the  subse- 
quent discovery  by  M.  Dupont  *  of  pot- 
tery in  the  same  breccia,  implies  that  they 
are  probably  not  older  than  the  neolithic 
age,  since  the  potter's  art,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  John  P^vans  and  otlier  authorities, 
was  unknown  in  Europe  before  that  age. 
No  potsherd  has  been  discovered  in  any 
pleistocene  strata,  except  under  circum- 
stances which  render  it  very  probable  that 
it  was  subsequendy  introduced.  The 
more  perfect  of  the  skulls  is  of  the  long 
type,  known  to  have  spread  over  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Britain  in  the  neoli- 
thic age.  The  breccia  may  have  been  con- 
solidated by  the  infiltration  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  comparatively  modern  times;  and 
since  it  is  to  be  observed  in  all  limestone 
caverns,  where  the  drip  falls  upon  a  similar 
mass  of  materials,  it  is  no  test  of  antiquity. 
In  the  Ingleborough  cave  it  is  being  ac- 
cumulated at  the  rate  of  nearly  one-third 
of  an  inch  per  annum. 

The  famous  human  cranium,  discovered 
in  the  Neanderthal  cave  near  Dusseldorf, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discus- 
sion, is  almost  universally  assumed  to  be 
of  pleistocene  age,  without  any  satisfactory 
reason  being  assigned  for  the  conclusion. 
It  was  merely  discovered  in  a  muddy  de- 
posit at  the  bottom  of  a  fissure,  unassoci- 
ated  with  any  of  the  extinct  animals,  and 


it  may  be  of  comparatively  modern  origin. 
And  although  we  agree  with  Professor 
Huxley  that  it  is  the  most '  pithecoid  of 
human  crania  yet  discovered,*  it  offers  no 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  progressive  deve- 
lopment of  man  out  of  an  ape-like  condi- 
tion; since,  as  Professor  Busk  remarks,  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  *  conformation 
be  merely  an  individual  peculiarity  or  a 
typical  character.'  The  view  taken  in 
<  The  Antiquity  of  Man,'  that  if  it  be  of 
pleistocene  age  it  is  a  link  between  man 
and  the  ape,  or  if  it  be  comparatively 
modern,  that  it  is  a  case  of  reversion  to  an 
ancestral  type,  seems  to  us  to  be  based  on 
the  assumptions  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
representative  cranium,  or  that  all  cases  of 
cranial  deformation  are  the  results  of  ata- 
vism. Each  of  these  assumptions  has  yet 
to  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  any  such 
dilemma  can  be  fairly  put  to  the  reader. 

Nor  can  the  human  skeletons  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Dupont,  in  the  Trou  du 
Frontal,*  one  of  the  many  caves  in  the 
valley  of  the  I^esse,  be  proved  to  belong 
to  the  pleistocene  age.     They  belong  to 
sixteen  individuals  who  had  been  buried 
in  a  small  cave,  with  the  entrance  blocked 
up  by  a  slab  of  stone,  and  along  with 
them   were   flint   flakes,  perforated  orna- 
ments of  shell  and  stone,  and  a  round 
vase  with  holes  at  the  side  for  suspension, 
like  some  of  those  met  with  in  the  pile 
dwellings  of  the  Swiss  lakes.     The  traces 
of  a  fire,  and  the  remains  of  animals  which 
had  been  eaten — such  as  the  reindeer  and 
chamois — were  met  with  at  a  little  distance 
outside  and  below  the  slab.     Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has   overstated  the  case  when  he 
quotes  these  animals  as   associated  with 
the  interments  in  the  sense  of  their  being 
contemporaneous.    They  form  a  small  por- 
tion merely  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  the 
relics  left  behind  by  the  palaeolithic  men, 
in  the  caves  and  rock-shelters  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  they  do  not  stand  in  any  ne- 
cessary  relation   with   the  interments  in 
point  of  time.     Were  the  same  test  of  age 
applied  to  some  of  our  London  cemeteries, 
we  might  prove  that  the  mammoth  and 
reindeer  lived  in  London  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  since  human  interments  of  that 
date  have  been  made  in  the  same  beds  of 
gravel   as  that  in  which  the  remains  of 
those  animals  are  discovered.     M.  Dupont 


*  *  L'Homme  pendant  les  Ages  de  la  Pierre         *  See  *  Les  Temps  Antehistoriques  en  Bel- 
dans  les  Environs  de  Dinant-sur-Meuse/  p.  9.     gique,'  1871,  p.  106,  et  seq» 
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argues  tlie  pleistocene  age  of  the  inter-' 
ments  from  the  associated  pierced  shells 
and  flint  flakes,  but  his  argument  is  worth- 
less, because  those  articles  are  frequently- 
met  with  around  neolithic  dwelling  and 
burial  places.  The  vase  also  is  of  the 
neolithic  type,  and  the  skulls,  which  are 
not  Mongoloid,  as  M.  Dupont  beHeves, 
belong  to  a  well-known  form  discovered 
by  M.  Broca  in  the  neolithic  caves  and 
tumuli  of  France,  and  which  was  observed 
by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Prehistoric 
Congress  at  Brussels  in  1872  on  the 
shoulders  of  some  of  the  living  Belgian 
peasants. 

The  skeleton  of  the  so-called  fossil  man, 
obtained  by  M.  Riviere  from  the  cave  of  Ca- 
villon,  near  Mentone,*  and  now  preserved 
in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  is  also  of 
equivocal  age,  since  it  occurred  in  an  accu- 
mulation not  regularly  stratified.  It  was 
buried  in  the  crouching  posture  so  charac- 
teristic of  neolithic  interments  ;  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence,  need  not  be  relat- 
ed in  point  of  time  to  the  bones  of  the  extinct 
animals,  flint  implements,  and  the  like, 
found  in  the  deposit,  more  closely  than  the 
bodies  in  a  graveyard  are  to  the  fossils  which 
happen  to  occur  in  the  stratum  in  which  they 
rest.  The  cave  of  Cavillon  had  been  inha- 
bited by  palaeolithic  men  ;  but  there  is  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  in- 
terval between  the  period  of  habitation 
and  of  burial.  Burial  in  caves  was  universal- 
ly practised  by  the  neolithic  European  po- 
pulations, and  Diodorus  Siculus,  writing  of 
the  Ligurians  in  this  very  region,  remarks 
that  they  lie  in  the  fields,  and  *  most  com- 
monly in  hollow  rocks  and  natural  caves, 
wheresoever  they  judge  there  may  be  a  con- 
venient siielter  for  them  ;  and  much  after 
this  manner  they  do  in  all  other  things,  liv- 
ing after  the  old  and  sordid  and  barbarous 
manner,  't  The  skull  is  of  the  long  Ibe- 
rian or  Ligurian  type,  and  lends  a  high 
probability  to  the  supposition  that  the  body 
was  that  of  an  ancient  Ligurian,  possibly  of 
the  neolithic  age.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark,  that,  had  the  interment  taken 
place  while  the  cave  hyaenas  were  living  in 
the^]  neighborhood,   that  is  to  say  in  the 

*  '  Congres  International  d'Antliropologie  ct 
d'Archeologie  Prehistoriques,'  Brussels  vol- 
ume, 1872,  p.  164,  pi.  vi. 

t  Pengelly  :  Cave-Man  of  Mentone.  *  Traqs- 
actions  of  the  Devonshire  Association,*  July, 
1873. 


pleistocene  age,  the  body  would  speedily 
have  been  dug  up  and  devoured. 

In  all  these  cases  Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems 
to  us  to  have  assumed  that  the  interments 
are  of  the  age  of  the  extinct  mammalia  on 
insufliicient  data.  We  are  glad,  however, 
to  observe  in  the  present  edition  that  he 
has  seen  the  force  of  the  arguments  against 
the  pleistocene  age  of  the  interments  in 
Aurignac,  and  that  he  has  modified  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
the  belief  in  a  future  state  of  palaeolithic 
man.  On  thes^  deeply  interesting  points 
we  hold  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  evi- 
dence, and  we  cannot  see  that  this  want  is 
fairly  met  by  the  supposition  that  the  carv- 
ings in  the  reindeer-caves  of  the  Dordogne 
are  *such  proofs  of  the  intelligence  of  pa- 
leolithic man,  as  render  it  far  from  impro- 
bable that  he  should  have  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  manufacture  rude  pottery  such  as 
that  found  associated  with  unpolished  flint 
implements  in  the  Trou  du  Frontal,  or  to 
burn  or  bury  his  dead,  or  even  to  have  a 
belief  in  a  future  state.'  (*  Antiquity  of 
Man,'  p.  133.)  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
palcTeolithic  man  may  have  been  sufficient- 
ly intelligent,  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  any 
proof  that  his  intelligence  was  exercised  in 
these  directions,  except  that  alleged  to  be 
offered  by  the  equivocal  grobp  of  caves 
under  consideration.  We  have  to  balance 
the  negative  evidence  of  some  hundreds  of 
palaeolithic  caves  scattered  over  the  face  of 
Europe,  with  the  doubtful  testimony  of 
about  half  a  dozen,  some  of  which,  as  Au- 
rignac, were  imperfe(;tly  explored,  and 
others,  as  the  Trou  de  Frontal  and  Cavil- 
lon, have  been  assumed  to  be  palaeolithic 
without  satisfactory  proof. 

We  by  no  means  deny  that  the  bones  of 
palaeolithic  men  have  been  discovered  in 
caverns,  but  in  all  the  cases,  such  as  that 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  Trou  de  Naulette, 
or  the  few  teeth  in  the  reindeer-breccias  of 
the  rock-shelters  of  the  Dordogne  and 
Vez^re,  they  are  too  fragmentary  to  give 
sound  basis  for  arriving  at  any  sweeping 
conclusion  as  to  the  physique  of  man  at 
that  time.  In  the  former  case  the  canines 
were  remarkable  for  their  size.  If  we  re- 
flect that  in  those  days  the  hyaena  was  very 
abundant,  one  of  the  most  obvious  reasons 
of  the  non-discovery  of  human  skeletons  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  bone-devouring  habits 
of  that  animal.  And  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  the  devourer  of  all  the  marrow-con- 
taining bones  of  rhinoceros,  lion,  bear,  elk, 
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pre-glacial  age.  The  assodadon  of  the 
musk-sheep  with  p!e:ocene  forms  at  Cray- 
ford  renders  it  probable  that  the  faimsu  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  belonged  to  an 
earlv  sta::e  oi  the  ileistocene.  As  time 
went  on,  the  vas:  hrris  of  red-deer,  which 
lived  in  the  valiev  of  the  Tnames,  rielded 
place  to  those  of  reindeer,  and  that  animal, 
alonz  with  the  mask-shee:-  ani  glutton, 
raniie^i  over  the  whi'le  of  Earore  north  of 
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is  satisfactorily  met  by  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  p. 
208,  that  it  migrates  from  one  region  to 
another  in  Africa  at  the  present  time. 

Pleistocene  Europe  has  been  divided 
into  three  great  regions  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  fossil  remains ;  the  northern,  into 
which  no  southern  animal  penetrated ; 
the  southern,  in  which  no  arctic  animal 
has  been  discovered ;  and  the  middle,  in 
which  the  remains  of  both  are  found  lying 
side  by  side. 

The  physical  changes  which  went  on 
while  these  animals  were  in  possession  of 
Europe,  are  [most  conspicuous  in  Great 
Britain.  As  the  climate  gradually  grew 
more  severe,  the  areas  to  the  north  of  a  line 
passing  between  Chester  and  York,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  Wales,  were  covered  with 
a  vast  sheet  of  ice,  like  that  in  Greenland  at 
the  present  time,  which  passed  over  the 
crests  of  some  of  our  higher  hills,  leaving 
deep  grooves  and  vast  masses  of  rock 
behind  to  show  its  direction,  and  carving 
out  that  flowing  contour  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  a  large  portion  of  our  scenery. 
In  all  probability  the  land  at  this  time 
stood  at  the  very  least  six  hundred  feet,  if 
not  more,  above  its  present  level. 

Ireland  was  unfortunate,  even  at  this  re- 
mote time  ;  for  the  ice-sheet,  in  its  passage 
down  to  the  sea,  ground  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  coal-field,  leaving  merely  a  few 
scraps  here  and  there,  as  mournful  relics  of 
its  former  mineral  wealth. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  depression, 
during  which  the  whole  of  the  area  north 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  was  sub- 
merged, to  the  depth  of  at  least  1,200  feet 
in  Wales  and  Derbyshire,  and  about  2,000 
feet  in  Scotland,  the  level  being  indicated 
by  the  strata  of  marine  shells  and  shingle 
which  have  been  left  behind.  Great  Bri- 
tain at  this  time,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has 
well  shown  in  his  map  (p.  325),  was  repre- 
sented by  a  cluster  of  small  islands. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  land  rose  again 
above  the  waves,  and  glaciers  flowed  down 
from  the  higher  hills  of  Wales,  Cumbria, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland,  leav- 
ing behind  grooves  parallel  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  valleys,  and  as  they  retreated, 
moraines  both  terminal  and  lateral. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  two,  at 
least,  of  these  changes  of  climate  have  been 
observed.  The  Swiss  geologists  have 
shown  that  the  Alpine  glaciers  extended 
further  than  they  do  at  the  present  time, 


and  that  they  present  two  stages  of  exten- 
sion, the  first  of  which  is  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  the  second.  And  the  Alpine 
blocks  and  moraines  have  been  traced  far 
down  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  into  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  France  as  far 
south  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as 
Valence.  The  admirable  essay  and  map 
brought  by  MM.  Falsan  and  Chantre,  be- 
fore the  last  meeting  of  the  French  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Lyons,  show  that  there  were  two 
periods  of  glaciation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  one  being  due  to  the  mcre- 
ment  of  an  ice-sheet  irrespective  of  the 
lower  hills,  the  other  being  merely  the 
work  of  the  glaciers  localized  in  the  val- 
leys. These,  in  all  probability,  correspond 
in  point  of  time  with  the  like  stages  of  the 
complicated  phenomena  known  as  *  gla- 
cial '  in  Britain.  At  this  time  the  glaciers 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  so  small,  extended  at 
least  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  their 
present  position  down  into  the  plains,  leav- 
ing behind  most  astounding  evidences  of 
their  presence  in  the  valley  of  the  Ga- 
ronne and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  precipi- 
tous sides  of  the  valley,  near  tlie  Pont  du 
Roy,  for  example,  is  so  smoothed  and  po- 
lished that  it  is  bare  of  vegetation  except 
in  the  deep  grooves,  which  offer  a  preca- 
rious support  to  the  roots  of  ferns  and  of 
stunted  beeches. 

The  traces  of  a  greater  severity  of 
clinrtate  than  that  which  is  now  to  be  met 
with  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa 
have  been  recorded  by  several  observers. 
Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  journey  to  Syria  in 
i860,  discovered  that  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non grew  on  the  moraines  of  ancient  gla- 
ciers, which  descended  to  a  level  of  about 
6,200  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  no  perpetual  snow 
even  on  the  loftiest  peaks.  More  recently, 
Mr.  Gifibrd  Pal  grave  has  shown  that  an- 
cient moraines  and  travelled  blocks  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  mountains  of  Anatolia, 
near  Trebizonde,  where  no  glaciers  now 
exist,  at  a  height  of  5,000  feet  above  the 
sea,*  while  in  Northern  Africa  Mr.  George 
Maw  has  met  with  similar  evidence  of  the 
glaciers  in  the  Moroccan  Atlas,  at  about 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  t     In 

*  'Vestiges  of  Glacial  Action  in  Anatolia,' 
by  Gifford  Palgrave,  Nature,  October  31,  1872. 

f  'A  Journey  to  Morocco  and  the  Ascent 
of  the  Great  Atlas.'  A  Lecture  delivered  be- 
fore thejBirmingham  and  Midland  Institute. 
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all  these  cases  the  temperature  was  proba- 
bly lowered  during  the  time  of  the  maxi- 
mum extension  of  ice  in  Northern  Europe 
— that  is  to  say,  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  glacial  period,  as  represented  by  the 
ice-sheet  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is,  in  our  belief,  idle  to  speculate  on 
the  cause  of  this  great  physical  change, 
which  was  so  widely  spread,  not  merely 
over  the  old  world,  but  over  the  new  ;  but 
we  would  remark  that  an  elevation  of  the 
land  would  produce  the  same  climatal  ef- 
fect as  that  which  is  sometimes  accounted 
for  by  the  shifting  of  the  earth's  axis,  or  by 
the  interruption  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  the 
varying  relations  of  land  to  sea.  A  gene- 
ral elevation  of  2,000  feet'would  probably 
restore  a  large  portion  of  Europe  to  gla- 
cial conditions,  and  yet,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  the  passage  of  European  ani- 
mals into  Africa,  and  of  African  animals 
into  Europe,  shows  that  there  was  even  a 
greater  elevation  at  that  time.* 

The  general  id^a  which  we  may  gather 
from  the  examination  of  all  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  pleistocene  animals  and  the 
glacial  period,  is  somewhat  of  this  kind — 
that  as  the  temperature  gradually  became 
lowered,  the  arctic  animals  advanced 
southwards  and  eastwards,  until  they  were 
capable  of  living  even  in  Southern  France; 
and  that  during  the  time  of  their  sojourn 
in  those  regions,  the  cold  was  sufficiently 
intense  to  cover  all  the  higher  mountains 
and  some  of  the  valleys  with  ice.  Their 
furthest  southern  range  probably  coincided 
in  point  of  time  with  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum cold,  which  has  left  its  mark  in  the 
great  ice-sheet  of  Northern  Britain.  When 
the  climate  began  to  change,  and  the  ice- 
sheet  shrank  until  it  was  represented  by 
comparatively  few  and  small  local  glaciers 
flowing  down  from  the  higher  ground,  the 
reindeer  and  its  allies  probably  returned 
northwards  again,  occupying  the  regions 
through  whicli  they  had  passed  in  their 
southern  advance,  and  leaving  their  re- 
mains behind  in  the  river  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel,  which  rest  upon  the  boulder- 
clay  as  at  Hoxne,  and  are,  therefore,  post- 
glacial. There  is  reason,  however,  for  the 
belief  that  comparatively  large  areas  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  occupied 
by  glaciers  after  the  close  of  the  pleisto- 
cene age,  since  the  river  gravels  in  them 

*  See  '  Physical  Geography  of  Mediterra- 
nean during  the  Pleistocene  Age ; '  *  Popular 
Science  Review,'  March,  1873,  p.  159,  et  seq. 


contain  no  remains  of  the  pleistocene  ani- 
mals, which  abound  in  similar  deposits 
almost  everywhere  else. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  ancient  man 
who  lived  in  the  pleistocene  age  to  the  gla- 
cial period  ?     Did  he  flourish  in   Europe 
before  or  after  ?     In  discussing  this  ques- 
tion Sir  Charles  Lyell  seems  to  us  to  have 
laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  post-glacial 
evidence.      It  is  perfectly  true,  that   the 
flint  implements   found    in   many   of  the 
river  gravels  of  Great^  Britain,  imply  that 
man  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  island  after 
the  first  and  second  stages  of    the  gla- 
cial period,  marked  by  the  ice-sheet  and 
the  marine  depression.     And  his  non-ap- 
pearance in  the  areas  of  local  glaciation,  in 
common   with  the  other  pleistocene  ani- 
mals, may  be  accounted  for  by  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  access  of  both  was  forbid- 
den by  the  glaciers.     But  these  facts  by  no 
means  establish    the   conclusion   that  in 
other  regions  man  is  also  of  post-glacial 
age.      For  example,  there  is  no  physical 
evidence,  as  Mr.  Pengelly   mentioned  at 
the  last  British  Association,  to  forbid  the 
view  that  man  inhabited  Kent's  Hole  be- 
fore the  period  of  intense  cold  had  set  in, 
or  that  he  may  have  lived  there  during  the 
enormous  interval  represented  by  the  three 
stages  of  the  glacial  period,  which  have  left 
no  traces  in  that  district.     And  it  seems  to 
us  extremely  probable,  that  the  palaeolithic 
Eskimos  had  possession  of  the  caves  in 
Southern  France  during  the  period  of  the 
ice-sheet,  that  they  arrived  in  that  area  be- 
fore the  ice-sheet  had  been  formed,  along 
with  the    arctic  animals  on    which    they 
preyed,  and  that  they  lived  there  after  its 
disappearance.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  glacial  period  cannot  be  assumed,  as  it 
very  generally  is  assumed,  to  be  a  hafd 
and  fast  line  dividing  one  fauna  from  an- 
other, and  the  occupation  of  Europe  by 
man  from  the  occupation  of  Europe  by  the 
pleiocene    mammalia.     If  man  be   treat- 
ed, as  in  such  a  question   as  this  in  our 
opinion  he  should  be,  merely  as  one  of  a 
fauna,  he  probably  invaded  Europe  with 
the  arctic   group   of  animals — the   musk 
sheep,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  and  the  like, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  glacial  period,  and 
retreated  northwards  and  westwards  with 
the  animals  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
in    Europe,  when  those  physical  changes 
were  wrought  by   which  the   pleistocene 
animals  were  either  banished  or  extermi- 
nated. 
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Nor  are  we  without  some  few  traces  of 
the  sojourn  of  man  in  Europe  in  pre-gla- 
cial  times.  Professor  Busk  has  identified 
a  fragment  of  bone  from  the  Victoria  cave, 
near  Settle,  as  an  abnormal  human  fibula. 
It  was  associated  with  the  gnawed  re- 
mains of  the  animals  found  in  the  lowest 
stratum,  which  are  probably  pre-glacial. 
A  second  case  is  afforded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  flint  flake  in  the  fluviatile  deposit  at 
Crayford  in  Kent,  by  the  Rev.  Osmond 
Fisher,  which  is  considered  by  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  to  contain  a  pre-glacial 
fauna. 

But,  whether*  this  evidence  be  accepted 
or  not,  the  researches  carried  on  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  have  established  the  fact, 
that  man  Hved  in  Europe  at  a  time  the  re- 
moteness of  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  sequence  of  those  changes  in  mam- 
malian life  and    physical    conditions,   of 
which  we  have  given  an  outline.      The 
date  of  his  arrival  is,  in  our  opinion,  hope- 
lessly and  irretrievably  lost,  and  not  to  be . 
ascertained  by  any  of  those  uniformitarian 
methods  by  which  it  has  been  approached 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.     We  merely  know, 
from  the  rude  implements  and  works  of 
art  left  behind  in  the  caves  and  river-de- 


posits, that  he  was  in  the  same  kind  of  so- 
cial condition  as  savage  tribes  now  upon 
the  earth ;  and  "we  are  totally  without 
proof  that  he  was  more  closely  akin  to  the 
higher  apes  than  the  existing  races,  as  Pro- 
fessor Vogt  and  others  assert.  We  have 
no  facts  before  us,  from  the  study  of  his  re- 
mains, bearing  upon  the  argument  for  or 
against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  *  Na- 
tural Selection,'  or  that  wider  and  more 
generalized  view  which  may  be  summa- 
rized as  natural  selection  plus  the  unknown 
quantity  .r,  termed  evolution. 
\i  (iWe  would  also  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  Europe,  as  proved  by  geological  inqui- 
ries, is  quite  distinot  from  that  of  man's 
'  first  appearance  on  the  earth.'  80  far  as 
relates  to  the  latter  we  have  absolutely  no 
facts  before  us.  When  we  have  traced 
man  back  to  the  remote  pleistocene  age, 
we  are  as  far  removed  from  the  solution  of 
his  absolute  antiquity  as  ever.  His  birth- 
place has  yet  to  be  found.  He  may  have 
lived,  as  Dr.  Falconer  suggested,  in  the 
meiocene  ages,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
no  older  signs  of  his  presence  than  the- 
above  have  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  world. — British  Qiiatierly  Rci-iciv,  y 
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*  Their  ivorks  do  folloiv  them,*  On  that 
world  of  true  life  whither  these  words  of 
hallowed  comfort  point,  it  is  not  our  oflUce 
to  offer  any  speculations  here.  But  the 
sense  of  eternity,  which  is  never  felt  so 
strongly  as  in  the  silent  presence  of  the 
noble  dead,  has  its  earthly  as  well  as  its 
heavenly  aspect.  ^  For  men  die;  but  man 
lives.  And  if  private  grief  looks  heaven- 
ward, craving  for  a  personal  reunion,  pub- 
lic sorrow  finds  a  consolation — ^not  less 
strong,  nor  less  divine — in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  undying  humanity,  which 
shines  the  fairer  and  lives  more  fully  the 
older  it  becomee;  and  which,  whoever 
may  be  the  loser,  is  always  enriched,  ex- 
alted, and  ennobled  by  every  great  soul 
gathered  to  its  bosom.  Each  busy  gene- 
ration, when  it  lies  down  to  rest,  leaves 
behind  it  not  only  accumulations  of  mate- 
rial or  intellectual  wealth,  but  new  lines  of 
character,  faint  or  strong,  which  affect  the 
whole  being  of  mankind.  And  this  gene- 
ric moral  growth^  though  it  be  far  the 


slowest  of  all  those  movements  which  go 
to  make  up  progress,  is  that  which  marks  ' 
most  deeply  and  clearly  every  real  step  in 
advance.  It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of 
periods  separated  by  centuries  or  even 
millenniums,  that  these  far-reaching 
changes  can  be  unmistakably  discerned. 
But  nevertheless  they  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place.  Neither  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, nor  the  increase  of  knowledge,  nor 
both  together,  could,  apart  from  a  great 
development  of  character,  have  produced 
the  England  of  to-day  out  of  the  England 
of  the  Conquest.  In  this  slow,  moral 
progress  it  is  not  usually  given  to  indivi- 
dual men  to  accomplish  any  great  step  in 
advance.  Even  great  religious  leaders  do 
but  raise  a  wave  of  feeling  which  too 
commonly  seems  to  fall  back  to  the  for- 
mer level.  Yet  in  looking  back  upon  the 
long  roll  of  historic  names,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  have  been  many  men  whose 
characters  have  been  a  ttvo^^-^^^^xwisAsL'Jes.^ 
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The  contagious  influence  of  Robert  Brace's 
indomitable  spirit  did  more  for  Scotland 
than  the  victory  of  Bannockburn.     The 
valor  of  the  Black  Prince  obtained  us  no 
permanent  conquests;   but  the  fondness 
with  which  soldiers  dwelt  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  his  self- forgetful  daring  cannot  have 
been  without  its  effect  on  the  tone  of  mili- 
tary feeling.     Sir  Thomas  More*s  name  is 
associated  with  a  fading  superstition,  and 
Cranmer's  with  the  rise  of  a  regenerated 
faith.     Yet  the  noble  though  narrow  in- 
tegrity of  the  one  is  felt  to  this  day  as  an 
example  and  a  stay  to  the  national  cha- 
racter; while  not  even  the  martyrdom  of 
the  other  can  efface  the  shame  of  his  shifty 
politics.     Or  to  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  his  sacrifice  of  party  tra- 
ditions to  a  higher  view  of  duty,  did  more 
for  the   future  of  English  statesmanship 
than  even  by  his  free  trade  legislation? 
And  there  arc  men  now  living,  whose  mo- 
ral earnestness  in  the  public  life  they  lead 
has  a  deeper  influence  on  their  country 
than  any  special  results  they  accomplish. 
They  raise   the  standard  of  human  life. 
They  kindle  afresh  the  too  evanescent  fire 
of  self-forgetful  devotion.     They  prove  the 
reality  of  motives  richer  in  moral  power 
than  any  personal  ambition.     And  when 
at  the  graves  of  such  men  we  breathe  the 
words,  *  Their  works  do  follow  them,'  we 
do  not  think  so  much  of  the  actual  results 
they  have  accomplished  by  their  industry, 
but  rather  of  the  place  and  the  power  that 
their  character  has  in  the  humanity  that 
never  dies. 

Such  a  man  was  David  Livingstone. 
It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  even 
during  his  lifetime  his  character  divided 
with  his  achievements  the  public  interest 
aroused  by  his  travels.  Those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him  during  his  brief  visits 
to  England  were  never  tired  of  repeating 
that  he  was  *  every  inch  a  man.'  Sir  Ro- 
derick Murchison  loved  him  with  a  warmth 
of  affection  which  no  merely  scientific 
sympathy  could  have  inspired.  Henry 
M.  Stanley,  whose  unworthy  and  ungene- 
rous treatment  by  a  section  of  the  English 
public  it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  too 
Strongly,  loses  all  bitterness  and  kindles 
into  enthusiasm  as  he  recalls  his  personal 
intercourse  with  the  departed  traveller  by 
Tanganyika  Lake.  As  to  the  African 
tribes  that  were  familiar  with  his  name 
they  almost  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 


In  his  intercourse  with  those  demoralized 
by  the  slave  trade,  the  triumphs  of  his 
self-control,  his  sympathetic  patience,  and 
his  unflinching  firmness  put  to  shame  the 
blustering  arrogance  and  random  blood- 
shed too  often  characteristic  of  English 
dealings  with  savage  tribes.     And  in  all 
the  history  of  travel  perhaps  there  is  no- 
thing more  touching  than  the  story  of  the 
faithful  Makololo,  who  marched  with  their 
*  father '  across  a  continent,  for  the  most 
part  as  much  unknown  to  them  as  to  him ; 
who  inteq)osed  their  own  bodies  between 
him   and    hostile   spears;    who    plunged 
headlong  into  a  swollen  river  to  rescue 
him   from   drowning;   who  dared   to  go 
with   him  down   to  that  mysterious  sea 
from  which  their  stolen  brethren  had  never 
returned;  and  who  sat  down  by  the  east- 
em  coast  to  wait  in  simple  faith  till  he 
came  back  from  a  voyage  that  must  have 
seemed  to  them  like  a  journey  beyond  the 
grave.     The  character  which  produced  ef- 
fects like  these  on  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Portuguese  colonists,  and  African  barba- 
rians alike,  was  certainly  no  common  one, 
and  must  be  well  worth  our  study.     It  does 
not  often  happen  in  the  case  of  any  one    • 
distinguished  for  physical  discovery  that 
the  interest  attaching  to  character  predo- 
minates over  that  excited  by  achievement 
Such  a  predominance  of  moral  interest  is 
natural  and  indeed  inevitable  when  we  la- 
ment the  loss  of  a  great  preacher  like  the 
late  Thomas  Binney.     But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  pioneers  of  physical  knowledge. 
We  may  indeed  gather  up  with  lingering 
remembrance  all  personal  traits  of  depart- 
ed genius.     Its  association  with  a  noble 
moral  nature,  its  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,    its    methods    of    work,    are    all 
eagerly   remarked.     But   such    traits   are 
cherished  only  because  of  the  reflected 
interest   that   they  derive  from    splendid 
achievements  to  which  they  bear  no  ne- 
cessary  relation.      Thus    when    Faraday 
died,  the  obscure  religious  denomination 
to  which  he  faithfully  adhered,  derived  an 
unwonted   interest  in  the  eyes  of  many 
from  the  fact  of  his  connection  with  it. 
Yet  every  one  felt  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  great  electrician's  religious  life 
and  his  scientific  career  were  wholly  dis- 
sociated.    And  the  former  had  little  inte- 
rest for  the  world,  except  what  was  reflect- 
ed upon  it  by  his  discoveries.     The  cha- 
racter of  the  man  did   no  doubt  make 
l\vt  woxV  nnVv^x.  Sx  nq^s,    TVva.t  always  must 
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Nor  are  we  without  some  few  traces  of 
the  sojourn  of  man  in  Europe  in  pre-gla- 
cial  times.  Professor  Busk  has  identified 
a  fragment  of  bone  from  the  Victoria  cave, 
near  Settle,  as  an  abnormal  human  fibula. 
It  was  associated  with  the  gnawed  re- 
mains of  the  animals  found  in  the  lowest 
stratum,  which  are  probably  pre-glacial. 
A  second  case  is  afforded  by  the  discovery 
of  a  flint  flake  in  the  fluviatile  deposit  at 
Crayford  in  Kent,  by  the  Rev.  Osmond 
Fisher,  which  is  considered  by  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  to  contain  a  pre-glacial 
fauna. 

But,  whether*  this  evidence  be  accepted 
or  not,  the  researches  carried  on  during  the 
Jast  fifteen  years  have  established  the  fact, 
that  man  Hved  in  Europe  at  a  time  the  re- 
moteness of  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  sequence  of  those  changes  in  mam- 
malian life  and    physical    conditions,   of 
which  we  have  given  an  outline.      The 
date  of  his  arrival  is,  in  our  opinion,  hope- 
lessly and  irretrievably  lost,  and  not  to  be . 
ascertained  by  any  of  those  uniformitarian 
methods  by  which  it  has  been  approached 
by  Sir  Charles  Lyell.     We  merely  know, 
from  the  rude  implements  and  works  of 
art  left  behind  in  the  caves  and  river-de- 


posits, that  he  was  in  the  same  kind  of  so- 
cial condition  as  savage  tribes  now  upon 
the  earth ;  and  "we  are  totally  without 
proof  that  he  was  more  closely  akin  to  the 
higher  apes  than  the  existing  races,  as  Pro- 
fessor Vogt  and  others  assert.  We  have 
no  facts  before  us,  from  the  study  of  his  re- 
mains, bearing  upon  the  argument  for  or 
against  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  *  Na- 
tural Selection,'  or  that  wider  and  more 
generalized  view  which  may  be  summa- 
rized as  natural  selection  plus  the  unknown 
quantity  x^  termed  evolution, 
(-i  ;iWe  would  also  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  Europe,  as  proved  by  geological  inqui- 
ries, is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  man's 
*  first  appearance  on  the  earth.'  80  far  as 
relates  to  the  latter  we  have  absolutely  no 
facts  before  us.  When  we  have  traced 
man  back  to  the  remote  pleistocene  age, 
we  are  as  far  removed  from  the  solution  of 
his  absolute  antiquity  as  ever.  His  birth- 
place has  yet  to  be  found.  He  may  have 
lived,  as  Dr.  Falconer  suggested,  in  the 
meiocene  ages,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
no  older  signs  of  his  presence  than  the- 
above  have  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  world. — British  Quarterly  Reidew,  yC 
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*  Their  works  do  follow  ihem,^  On  that 
world  of  true  life  whither  these  words  of 
hallowed  comfort  point,  it  is  not  our  office 
to  oflfer  any  speculations  here.  But  the 
sense  of  eternity,  which  is  never  felt  so 
strongly  as  in  the  silent  presence  of  the 
noble  dead,  has  its  earthly  as  well  as  its 
heavenly  aspect.^  For  men  die;  but  man 
lives.  And  if  private  grief  looks  heaven- 
ward, craving  for  a  personal  reunion,  pub- 
lic sorrow  finds  a  consolation — ^not  less 
strong,  nor  less  divine — in  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  undying  humanity,  which 
shines  the  fairer  and  lives  more  fully  the 
older  it  becomes;  and  which,  whoever 
may  be  the  loser,  is  always  enriched,  ex- 
alted, and  ennobled  by  every  great  soul 
gathered  to  its  bosom.  Each  busy  gene- 
ration, when  it  lies  down  to  rest,  leaves 
behind  it  not  only  accumulations  of  mate- 
rial or  intellectual  wealth,  but  new  lines  of 
character,  faint  or  strong,  which  afifect  the 
whole  being  of  mankind.  And  this  gene- 
ric moral  growth,  though  it  be  far  the 


slowest  of  all  those  movements  which  go 
to  make  up  progress,  is  that  which  marks  ' 
most  deeply  and  clearly  every  real  step  in 
advance.  It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of 
periods  separated  by  centuries  or  even 
millenniums,  that  these  far-reaching 
changes  can  be  unmistakably  discerned. 
But  nevertheless  they  are  constantly  tak- 
ing place.  Neither  the  growth  of  com- 
merce, nor  the  increase  of  knowledge,  nor 
both  together,  could,  apart  from  a  great 
development  of  character,  have  produced 
the  England  of  to-day  out  of  the  England 
of  the  Conquest.  In  this  slow,  moral 
progress  it  is  not  usually  given  to  indivi- 
dual men  to  accomplish  any  great  step  in 
advance.  Even  great  religious  leaders  do 
but  raise  a  wave  of  feeling  which  too 
commonly  seems  to  fall  back  to  the  for- 
mer level.  Yet  in  looking  back  upon  the 
long  roll  of  historic  names,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  there  have  been  many  men  whose 
characters  have  been  a  more  precious  legacy 
than  any  of  their  practical  achievements. 
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The  contagious  influence  of  Robert  Bruce *s 
indomitable  spirit  did  more  for  Scotland 
than  the  victory  of  Bannockburn.     The 
valor  of  the  Black  Prince  obtained  us  no 
permanent   conquests;   but   the   fondness 
with  which  soldiers  dwelt  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  his  self-forgetful  daring  cannot  have 
been  without  its  effect  on  the  tone  of  mili- 
tary feeling.     Sir  Thomas  More's  name  is 
associated  with  a  fading  superstition,  and 
Cranmer's  with  the  rise  of  a  regenerated 
faith.     Yet  the  noble  though  narrow  in- 
tegrity of  the  one  is  felt  to  this  day  as  an 
example  and  a  stay  to  the  national  cha- 
racter ;  while  not  even  the  martyrdom  of 
the  other  can  efface  the  shame  of  his  shifty 
politics.     Or  to  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  his  sacrifice  of  party  tra- 
ditions to  a  higher  view  of  duty,  did  more 
for  the   future  of  English   statesmanship 
than  even  by  his  free  trade  legislation? 
And  there  are  men  now  living,  whose  mo- 
ral earnestness  in  the  public  life  they  lead 
has  a  deeper  influence  on  their  country 
than  any  special  results  they  accomplish. 
They  raise   the  standard  of  human  life. 
They  kindle  afresh  the  too  evanescent  fire 
of  self-forgetful  devotion.     They  prove  the 
reality  of  motives  richer  in  moral  power 
than  any  personal  ambition.     And  when 
at  the  graves  of  such  men  we  breathe  the 
words,  ^  Their  works  do  follow  them,'  we 
do  not  think  so  much  of  the  actual  results 
they  have  accomplished  by  their  industry, 
but  rather  of  the  place  and  the  power  that 
their  character  has  in  the  humanity  that 
never  dies. 

Such  a  man  was  David  Livingstone. 
It  is  remarkable  to  what  an  extent  even 
during  his  lifetime  his  character  divided 
with  his  achievements  the  public  interest 
aroused  by  his  travels.  Those  who  came 
in  contact  with  liim  during  his  brief  visits 
to  England  were  never  tired  of  repeating 
that  he  was  *  every  inch  a  man.*  Sir  Ro- 
derick Murchison  loved  him  with  a  warmth 
of  affection  which  no  merely  scientific 
sympathy  could  have  inspired.  Henry 
M.  Stanley,  whose  unworthy  and  ungene- 
rous treatment  by  a  section  of  the  English 
public  it  is  impossible  to  reprobate  too 
strongly,  loses  all  bitterness  and  kindles 
into  enthusiasm  as  he  recalls  his  personal 
intercourse  with  the  departed  traveller  by 
Tanganyika  Lake.  As  to  the  African 
tribes  that  were  familiar  with  his  name 
they  almost  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 


In  his  intercourse  with  those  demoralized 
by  the  slave  trade,  the  triumphs  of  his 
self-control,  his  sympathetic  patience,  and 
his  unflinching  firmness  put  to  shame  the 
blustering  arrogance  and  random  blood- 
shed too  often  characteristic  of  English 
dealings  with  savage  tribes.     And  in  all 
the  history  of  travel  perhaps  there  is  no- 
thing more  touching  than  the  story  of  the 
faithful  Makololo,  who  marched  with  their 
*  father '  across  a  continent,  for  the  most 
part  as  much  unknown  to  them  as  to  him ; 
who  interposed  their  own  bodies  between 
him   and    hostile   spears;    who    plunged 
headlong  into  a  swollen  river  to  rescue 
him   from   drowning;   who  dared   to  go 
with   him  down   to  that   mysterious   sea 
from  which  their  stolen  brethren  had  never 
returned ;  and  who  sat  down  by  the  east- 
ern coast  to  wait  in  simple  faith  till  he 
came  back  from  a  voyage  that  must  have 
seemed  to  them  like  a  journey  beyond  the 
grave.     The  character  which  produced  ef- 
fects like  these  on  Englishmen,  Americans, 
Portuguese  colonists,  and  African  barba- 
rians alike,  was  certainly  no  common  one, 
and  must  be  well  worth  our  study.     It  does 
not  often  happen  in  the  case  of  any  one 
distinguished  for  physical  discovery  that 
the  interest  attaching  to  character  predo- 
minates over  that  excited  by  achievement 
Such  a  predominance  of  moral  interest  is 
natural  and  indeed  inevitable  when  we  la- 
ment the  loss  of  a  great  preacher  like  the 
late  Thomas  Binney.     But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  pioneers  of  physical  knowledge. 
We  may  indeed  gather  up  with  lingering 
remembrance  all  personal  traits  of  depart- 
ed genius.     Its  association  with  a  noble 
moral  nature,  its  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling,    its    methods    of   work,    are    all 
eagerly  remarked.     But   such   traits  are 
cherished  only  because  of  the  reflected 
interest   that   they  derive  from    splendid 
achievements  to  which  they  bear  no  ne- 
cessary  relation.      Thus   when    Faraday 
died,  the  obscure  religious  denomination 
to  which  he  faithfully  adhered,  derived  an 
unwonted   interest  in  the  eyes  of  many 
from  the  fact  of  his  connection  with  it. 
Yet  every  one  felt  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  great  electrician's  religious  life 
and  his  scientific  career  were  wholly  dis- 
sociated.    And  the  former  had  little  inte- 
rest for  the  world,  except  what  was  reflect- 
ed upon  it  by  his  discoveries.    The  cha- 
racter of  the  man  did   no  doubt  make 
the  work  what  it  was.    That  always  must 
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be  so.  But  the  process  was  not  evident ; 
and  the  work  was  the  more  conspicuous. 
In  the  case  of  Livingstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  ahnost  seem  as  though  the 
work  derived  its  popular  interest  from  the 
man,  rather  than  the  man  from  the  work. 
Or  if  such  language  is  too  strong,  at  any 
rate  the  connection  between  the  character 
of  the  man  and  the  work  was  so  close,  so 
clear,  and  striking,  that  the  two  cannot 
be  separated  in  thought.  And,  putting  on 
one  side  scientific  societies,  it  is  certainly 
not  too  much  to  §ay  that  the  interest  taken 
by  the  general  public  in  the  work  accom- 
plished, was  very  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
fascination  exercised  by  the  character  of 
the  man.  Yet  the  David  Livingstone  best 
known  to  the  world  at  large  was  not  a 
preacher  nor  a  missionary  ;  he  was  the  ex- 
plorer of  unknown  lands. 

Of  course  one  reason  for  the  entirely 
secondary  interest  attached  to  personal 
character  in  the  case  of  great  discoverers 
is  the  dependence  of  such  achievements 
upon  those  intellectual  gifts  which  ensure 
insight  and  imagination,  rather  than  sym- 
pathy and  moral  power.  -And  we  think  it 
-•  may  be  observed,  that  wherever  great 
deeds  are  the  result  of  moral  earnestness, 
rather  than  of  intellectual  force,  there  the 
personal  character  always  attracts  a  special 
and  affectionate  interest.  George  Wash- 
ington could  perhaps,  hardly  with  justice, 
be  called  a  great  soldier.  But  he  was  some- 
thing better  :  he  was  a  great  man.  And 
his  character  has  always  had  more  interest 
than  his  actions.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  only  other  American  President, 
yet  arisen,  who  is  likely  to  rival  Washing- 
ton in  the  affections  of  American  patriot- 
ism. Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  man  of 
great  intellect.  But  he  was  a  man  with  a 
very  clear  moral  insight  into  the  secret  of 
his  country's  woes,  and  with  a  courage  that 
rose  precisely  in  proportion  as  his  convic- 
tions of  duty  were  deepened.  So  in  our 
warmest  recollections  of  David  Livingstone, 
we  cannot  attribute  to  him  any  transcen- 
dent intellectual  powers.  If,  indeed,  the 
word  genius  may  be  taken  in  such  a  com- 
prehensive significance  as  to  mean  any  pre- 
eminent fitness  for  a  special  work;  or  even 
if  we  may  take  in  serious  earnest  the  Car- 
lylese  doctrine,  that  it  denotes  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains — then  certainly 
Livingstone  was  a  man  of  genius.  But 
he  would  himself  have  been  so  much 
startled  and  pained  by  being  called  any- 
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thing  of  the  sort,  that  we  hasten  to  express 
our  dissent  from  any  such  definition  as 
could  possibly  have  included  him.  His 
moral  and  spiritual  qualities  made  his 
life  and  work  what  they  were.  And 
it  is  precisely  because  his  achievements 
sprang  from  susceptibilities  and  energies 
lying  at  the  living  core  and  heart  of  per- 
sonal character,  that  the  whole  man 
seems  to  be  seen  in  every  line  of  his  work. 
We  propose,  therefore,  here  briefly  to 
trace  the  growth  of  the  work  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  man,  and  to  note  how  at 
every  step  his  soul  shone  through  his 
deeds. 

It  is  not  without  heartfelt  sorrow  that 
we  speak  him  as  gone.  Encouraged  by 
the  falsity  of  former  rumors,  almost  be- 
trayed by  his  many  escapes  into  the  illu- 
sion that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  measur- 
ing perhaps  the  ways  of  Providence  too 
much  by  our  own,  and  fondly  thinking 
that  now,  so  near  the  end  of  his  labors,  he 
could  not  die  till  we  had  seen  him  once 
more,  we  had  hoped  against  hope,  until 
the  decisive  news  came  that  his  body  was 
on  the  way  'down  to  Zanzibar.  But  now 
that  the  will  of  the  Most  High  is  known, 
we  begin  perhaps  to  see  in  it  a  wisdom 
and  a  tenderness  which  in  our  suspense 
seemed  inconceivable.  The  man  who 
shrank  from  the  publicity  of  missionary 
platforms,  whom  hardly  any  persuasion 
could  induce  to  run  the  risk  of  being  Hon- 
ized,  and  whose  temperament  made  him 
occasionally  perhaps  unduly  susceptible, 
could  hardly  have  found  an  unmingled 
solace  for  his  weariness  in  the  country 
which  was  so  eagerly  awaiting  him.  That 
he  longed  to  see  his  native  land  again  we 
can  well  believe.  But  the  death  that 
awaited  him  amongst  the  people  of  his 
pity  and  his  love,  was,  after  all,  congruous 
with  his  life.  His  quiet  departure  when 
his  labor  was  done,  was  just  in  accordance 
with  his  method  of  work.  And  if  West- 
minster Abbey  is  to  receive  his  bones,  our 
satisfaction  does  not  so  much  arise  from 
any  honor  done  to  David  Livingstone,  but 
rather  from  the  enrichment  of  that  shrine 
of  national  memories  with  the  record  of  a 
name  that  *  England  would  not  willingly 
let  die.' 

The  introductory  chapter  in  Living- 
stone's '  Journeys  and  Researches  in  South 
Africa ' — a  chapter  consisting  of  only  seven 
pages — ^presents  as  charming  and  charac- 
teristic a  piece  of  autobiography  as  we 
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have  ever  read.  There  is  a  kind  of  manly 
shyness  about  it,  arising,  not  from  any 
want  of  confidence  in  his  claim  to  be 
heard,  but  just  from  that  sort  of  sensitive- 
ness which  generally  accompanies  an 
honest  self-contained  pride,  and  which 
shrinks  with  dread  from  any  appearance  of 
ostentation.  *  My  own  inclination,'  he 
tells  us,  *  would  lead  me  to  say  as  little  as 
possible  about  myself;  but  several  friends, 
in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence, 
have  suggested  that,  as  the  reader  likes  to 
know  something  about  the  author,  a  short 
account  of  his  origin  and  early  life  would 
lend  additional  interest  to  this  book. 
Such  is  my  excuse  for  the  following  ego- 
tism, and,  if  an  apology  be  necessary  for 
giving  a  genealogy,  I  find  it  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  very  long,  and  contains  only 
one  incident  of  which  I  have  reason  to  be 
proud.'  The  *  egotism  '  is  of  so  very  inno- 
cent a  character,  and  is  got  over  so  very 
quickly,  that  doubtless  many  a  reader  has 
thought  it  would  have  been  still  more  un- 
obtnisive  if  the  writer  had  made  no  apolo- 
gy at  all,  where  certainly  none  was  need- 
ed. Rut  the  narrative  would  not  have 
been  nearly  so  characteristic  without  it. 
For  witli  all  Livingstone's  transparent  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  we  should  entirely  mis- 
conceive him  if  we  regarded  him  as  an 
overgrown  artless  child.  His  was  the 
simplicity  of  an  exceedingly  strong-willed 
man,  with  no  small  amount  of  self-con- 
sciousness, that  was  kept  suppressed  only 
by  the  ardor  of  an  all-absorbing  devotion. 
He  could  not  talk  about  himself  without 
feeling  that  ho  was  doing  so.  And  he 
shrank  from  this,  not  through  any  mere 
affectation  of  humility,  but  partly  because 
by  temperament  he  scorned  to  thrust  him- 
self on  the  attention  of  others;  and  partly 
because  in  the  self  discipline  of  a  spiritual 
life  he  had  learned  to  subordinate  all  per- 
sonal aims  to  the  greatness  of  a  mission 
he  believed  to  be  divinely  imposed.  The 
'  genealogy '  carries  us  back  to  the  storm- 
beaten  island  of  Ulva,  where  the  ancestral 
Livingstones  held  a  small  farm;  and 
wrtere,  if  there  be  anything  in  Mr.  Buckle's 
theories,  we  may  imagine  that  a  struggle 
with  hostile  elements  for  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence might  well  develop  a  traditional 
self-reliance,  indomitable  persistency,  and 
general  sturdiness  of  character.  Certain 
it  is,  however  the  fact  may  be  explained, 
that  agricultural  life  in  Scotland  is  much 
more  favorable  than  in  England  to  intelli- 


gent individuality,  and  to  a  high  though 
somewhat  narrow  ideal  of  morality.  The 
one  incident  of  which  Livingstone  thought 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud  is  thoroughly 
characteristic,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

•  Grandfather  could  give  particulars  of  the 
lives  of  his  ancestors  for  six  generations  of  the 
family  before  him  ;  and  the  only  point  of  the 
tradition  I  feel  proud  of  is  this: — One  of  these 
poor  hardy  islanders  was  renowned  in  the  dis- 
trict for  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  it  is 
related  that  when  he  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
called  all  his  children  arbund  him,  and  said, 
"  Now,  in  my  lifetime,  I  have  searched  most 
carefully  through  all  the  traditions  I  could 
find  of  our  family,  and  1  never  could  discover 
that  there  was  a  dishonest  man  among  our 
forefathers.  If,  therefore,  any  of  you,  or  any  of 
your  children,  should  take  to  dishonest  ways, 
it  will  not  be  because  it  runs  in  our  blood ;  it 
does  not  belong  to  you.  1  leave  this  precept 
with  you  :  Be  honest."  * 

This  moral  heirloom  of  his  family  en- 
tered very  deeply  into  the  nature  of  the 
great  traveller.  In  his  face,  as  we  re- 
member it,  there  was  with  all  its  kindliness 
of  expression,  a  sort  of  troubled  earnest- 
ness of  outlook,  as  though  the  upright 
soul  within  were  always  on  the  watch  for 
the  straightest  way  to  the  end  in  view.  It 
was  not  suspicion;  for  his  keen  discern- 
ment of  character  was  always  exercised  in 
detecting  grounds  of  trust,  rather  than  in 
analyzing  the  corrupt  .motives  of  hypocri- 
tical pretence.  But  he  did  not  regard  an 
honest  life  as  an  easy  one.  It  was  to  him 
always  the  *  fight  of  faith,*  not  in  any  spe- 
culative, but  in  a  strictly  practical  sense. 
And  to  a  gentleness  of  nature,  which  ex- 
ercised a  wonderful  charm  over  savage 
men,  he  added  an  unostentatious  but  in- 
domitable firmness,  that  always  seemed 
standing  front  to  front  with  some  invisible 
foe.  Said  Stanley's  servants  to  those  of 
Livingstone,  *  Your  master  is  a  good  man 
— a  very  good  man ;  he  does  not  beat  you, 
for  he  has  a  kind  heart;  but  ours,  oh!  he 
is  sharp,  hot  as  fire.'  Yet  this  man  of  a 
kind  heart,  more  than  once,  when  surround- 
ed by  hostile  savages  who  brandished  their 
weapons  against  him,  completely  overawed 
them  by  his  resolute  attitude  and  the  serene 
confidence  he  displayed.  And  when, 
wearied  out  by  home-sickness  and  dan- 
ger, his  own  followers  for  a  moment  broke 
into  open  mutiny,  he  roused  himself  fix)m 
the  stupor  of  fever,  seized  a  double-bar- 
relled pistol,  and  declaring  he  must  main- 
tain discipline  at  all  hazards,  quelled  them 
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in  an  instant,  without  firing  a  shot.  Phy- 
siognomy illustrates  character,  even  though 
we  may  not  have  insight  enough  to  read 
the  face  apart  from  the  life.  If  Living- 
stone's eyes  suggested  a  kindly  and  even 
gentle  heart,  his  strong  Scotch  under-jaw 
marked  a  man  with  v/hom  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  trifle. 

These  fundamental  elements  of  charac- 
ter, practical  truthfulness,  a  yearning  ear- 
nestness of  purpose,  and  deep  susceptibili- 
ty to  human  sympathy,  appear  to  have 
been  manifest  in  very  early  days.  At  the 
age  of  ten,  with  part  of  his  first  week's 
earnings  as  a  *  piecer '  in  a  factory  near 
Glasgow,  whither  his  family  had  removed, 
he  bought  Ruddiman's  *  Rudiments  of  La- 
tin.' By  studies  pursued  in  the  intervals 
of  hard  labor,  he  read  during  the  next  five 
or  six  years  several  classical  authors.  Af- 
ter that  he  seems  to  have  given  his  atten- 
tion more  to  general  literature,  especially 
however  to  '  scientific  works  and  books  of 
travel.'  We  suppose  this  kind  of  thing 
is  not  so  uncommon  among  laboring 
youths  in  Scodand  as  it  is  in  England.  The 
proximate  cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  different  habits  of  the  two 
populations,  and  especially  in  the  better 
tone  of  family  life  among  the  Scotch.  But 
after  all,  popular  habits  of  mind  and 
forms  of  family  life  are  largely  affected  by 
institutions.  And  the  reason  why  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  educational  systems  of 
Scotland  have  produced  results  so  much 
more  general  and  truly  national  than  any 
thing  that  we  see  in  England,  would  be  a 
fruitful  subject  of  reflection  ;  with  sugges- 
tions perhaps  not  altogether  compHmenta- 
ry  to  the  wealthier  institutions  of  the  South. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Scotch  boy  while 
working  for  his  living,  contrived  to  obtain 
a  very  fair  general  education. 

It  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  the  amount 
of  human  nature  there  was  in  him,  that  net 
even  the  parental  authority,  for  which  he 
had  a  very  profound  reverence,  could  in- 
duce him  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to 
*  dry  doctrinal  reading.'  His  father  seems 
to  have  borne  carefully  in  mind  a  tradition 
that  their  ancestors  were  converted  *by 
the  laird  coming  round  with  a  man  having 
a  yellow  staff,'  from  Romanism  to  the 
Protestant  faith,  which  went  by  the  name 
of  *  the  rehgion  of  the  yellow  stick.'  And 
like  many  other  descendants  of  persecuted 
religionists,  he  appears  to  have  inherited  a 
very  persistent  confidence  in  the  *  argu- 


ment ad  baculumJ  Not  even  this  how- 
ever, could  turn  young  Livingstone's  atten- 
tion from  his  beloved  books  of  travels  to 
the  *  Cloud  of  Witnesses  '  or  *  Boston's 
Fourfold  State.'  On  the  other  hand,  Dick's 
*  Philosophy  of  Religion  '  won  his  interest 
at  once  through  its  confirmation  of  his  own 
previously  formed  conviction  that  religion 
and  science  could  not  be  hostile  one  to 
another.  Thus  while  he  freely  and  wil- 
lingly yielded  himself  to  the  good  influ- 
ences by  which  he  was  happily  surrounded, 
it  was  plain  enough  already  that  he  was 
likely  to  prove  a  man  with  opinions  and 
purposes  of  his  own. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  in 
the  brief  autobiographical  sketch  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  Livingstone  says 
very  little  indeed  of  his  early  religious 
feelings.  And  yet  it  is  indisputable  that 
religious  devotion,  far  more  than  any  thing 
else,  made  him  what  he  was.  Under  any 
circumstances,  he  would  have  risen  in  the 
social  scale.  A  youth  who  could  learn  to 
read  with  pleasure  the  Latin  classics  amidst 
the  whir  and  clatter  of  machinery,  and 
who,  during  his  summer  labor,  without  re- 
ceiving a  farthing  of  aid  from  any  one,  laid 
by  enough  to  support  himself  while  atten- 
ding medical  and  Greek  classes  during  the 
winter,  would  certainly  not  have  continued 
to  be  a  factory  operative.  But  that  which 
gave  decisive  direction  to  his  purpose  in  life 
was  first  and  midst  and  last  of  all  religious 
conviction.  It  would  be  a  mistake  as  blind  as 
it  would  be  cruel,  to  suppose  that  because 
his  later  activity  was  diverted  from  the  or- 
dinary course  of  missionary  labor  to  the  ca- 
reer of  a  geographical  discoverer,  he  ever 
lost  the  sacred  inspiration  that  first  drove 
him  forth  from  home,  or  even  suffered  it 
to  be  dimmed  by  any  greed  of  fame.  The 
special  motive  which  actuated  him  at  a 
great  crisis  of  his  life  may  be  considered 
presently.  But  certainly  the  whole  story 
of  his  enterprises  reveals  transparently,  as 
its  one  predominant  motive,  a  pitying  love 
of  human  nature,  heightened  and  confirm- 
ed by  a  devout  faith  in  God's  purpose  of 
world-wide  regeneration.  It  is  not  from 
isolated  passages  of  his  writings,  nor  from 
the  occasional  testimony  of  friends,  that  we 
gather  this  ;  but  from  the  whole  scope, 
aims,  and  method  of  his  labor.  That  la-  • 
bor  reveals  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  man 
as  clearly  as  any  work  of  art  exhibits  the  ge- 
nius of  its  creator.  It  is  not  only  that 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  his  being  left 
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alone  and  destitute  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
•  he  '  went  to  his  Httle  hut  with  his  mind  di- 
rected to  Him,  who  hears  the  sighing  of 
the  soul  ;'  not  only  that  when  he  thought 
it  likely  he  might  be  *  knocked  on  the  head 
by  savages  '  before  the  morrow,  his  main 
regret  was,  *  it  seemed  such  a  pity — for 
a  confirmation  would  thereby  have  been 
given  to  the  idea  tliat  Africa  is  not  open  to 
the  Gospel.'  It  is  not  only  that  through 
all  the  thousands  of  miles  he  traveled,  un- 
til the  time  when  Stanley  met  him,  and 
doubtless  to  the  last,  he  gathered  his  little 
band  around  him  every  Sunday,  that  he 
might  read  to  them,  pray  with  them,  and 
tell  them  of  the  love  of  (iod.  But  his  whole 
interest  in  geographical  discovery  arose 
from  its  bearing  on  tlie  welfare  of  African 
men  and  women,  and  on  the  spread  of 
Christian  civilization.  How  keenly  he 
was  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  his 
rapturous  remembrance  of  the  Victoria 
Falls  alone  would  show.  And  thoue;h  he 
was  not  in  any  technical  sense  a  scientist, 
his  observations  have  been  very  highly 
prized  by  scientific  men  at  home.  But 
these  were  never  his  ultimate  aims  ;  and 
there  was  never  a  day  in  which  his 
thoughts  did  not  range  beyond  them.  To 
him  the  various  watersheds  and  river 
courses,  the  central  plateau,  and  lateral 
ridges  of  mid-Africa  were  so  many  strategic 
points  to  be  noted  and  made  the  most  of 
in  the  sacred  warfare  against  sin  and  mis- 
ery, and  above  all  against  *  the  sum  of  all 
villainies  ' — slavery.  Never  perhaps  in  all 
the  history  of  human  enterprise  was  a  ca- 
reer of  physical  discovery  so  thoroughly 
inspired,  so  constantly  guided,  or  so  con- 
sistently crowned  by  religious  devotion. 

But  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  from 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  the  manly 
shyness  of  his  character,  he  himself  has 
told  us  scarcely  any  thing  about  the  begin- 
ning of  that  spiritual  life  which  pre-emi- 
nently made  him  what  he  was.  And  frank- 
ly, we  like  him  the  better  for  it.  His  re- 
ligion was  not  the  morbid  introspection, 
the  records  of  which  constitute  a  sort  of 
spiritual  narcotic,  unnaturally  stimulating 
and  deceitfully  lulling.  His  was  the  heal- 
thy practical  devotion  which  forms  the  best 
comment  on  St.  James'  words,  *  Ye  see 
•  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  saved, 
and  not  by  faith  only.'  Yet  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  the  fondness  with  which  in  the 
height  of  his  fame  he  recalled  the  memory 
of  two  plain  old  Christian  brethren  who 


had  been  as  ministers  of  Christ  to  him  in 
his  native  village.     '  Now,  lad  ! '  said  om 
of  them  on  his  deathbed   to   the  future 
apostle  of  Africa,  *  make  religion  the  ev- 
ery-day  business  of  your   life,  and  not  a 
thing  of  fits  and  starts  ;  for  if  you  do  not, 
temptation  and  other   things  will  get  the 
better  of  you.'     And  there  is  one  sentence 
of  his  own   which,  coming   from   one  so 
reticent,  carries  a  world  of  meaning :  *  In 
the  glow  of  love  which  Christianity  inspires, 
I  soon  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
alleviation  of  human   misery.'     Thus  the 
man  was  ready  ;   and  only  waited  some 
indication  of  his  appointed  work.     Strong- 
willed,  honest,   and  sturdily  independent 
as  he  was,  influences  had  reached  him  that 
unsealed  the  larger  life  of  love  already  la- 
tent within.     A  career  of  money-getting  or 
the  ambition  of  fame,  or  even  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  however 
honorable  each  may  be   in  its   place,  was 
henceforth  impossible  for   him.     And  he 
was  throughout  all  his  life  a  conspicuous 
illustration  of  the  invariable  law  by  which 
any  genuine   '  enthusiasm  of  humanity' 
seems  dependent  on  the  love  of  God. 

The  purpose  Livingstone  had  in  view 
when  he  entered  on  a  course  of  medical 
study  was  to  fit  himself  *  to  be  a  pioneer 
of  Christianity  in  China.'  Unaided  as  we 
have  seen,  by  any  patronage,  he  finished 
that  course,  and  was  admitted  a  licentiate. 
His  success,  however,  was  nearly  marred 
by  the  persistency  with  which  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  examiners  he  adhered  to  an 
opinion  of  his  own  about  the  powers  of 
the  stethoscope.  And  in  the  same  un- 
compromising spirit  of  independence  he 
had  intended  to  make  his  way  to  China 
unhampered  by  connection  with  any  or- 
ganized society.  But  some  friends  having 
commended  to  his  consideration  the  un- 
sectarian  character  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  which,  as  they  assured  him, 
*  sent  neither  episcopacy,  nor  presbyterian- 
ism,  nor  independency,  but  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  to  the  heathen,'  he  was  induced 
to  ofter  himself  for  the  acceptance  of  that 
Society.  Yet  he  says,  *  it  was  not  without 
a  pang  that  I  offered  myself;  for  it  was  not 
quite  agreeable  to  one  accustomed  to  woA 
his  own  way  to  become  in  a  measure  de- 
pendent on  others,  and  I  would  not  have 
been  much  put  about  though  my  ofifer  had 
been  rejected.'  Difficulties  created  by  the 
opium  war  prevented  his  going  to  China. 
The  interest  excited  by  the  apostolic  labois 
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of  Mr.  Moffat  in  South  Africa,  diverted 
the  young  aspirant's  enthusiasm  to  anoth- 
er field  ;  and  in  1840,  David  Livingstone 
first  landed  in  Cape  Town. 

Let  us  now  for  a  moment  glance  at  the 
new  world  which  dawned  upon  the  youth- 
ful philanthropist.  As  far  north  as  the 
Orange  River  the  country  was  already  very 
well  known,  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion passing  through  many  shades,  from 
the  European  civilization  of  the  colony  to 
the  untamed  savagery  of  the  border.  Be- 
yond that  border,  some  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  north  of  the  great  river,  Mr.  Moffat, 
whose  daughter  Livingstone  married,  and 
who  now  in  venerable  and  honored  age 
survives  both  daughter  and  son-in-law,  had 
established  an  advanced  post  of  missionary 
effort  at  Kuruman.  Northward  and  west- 
ward from  this  point  extends  the  trackless 
Kalahari  Desert,  peopled  only  by  a  few 
wandering  bushmen.  North-east  lay  a  more 
promising  country,  inhabited  by  the  great 
family  of  Bechuana  tribes,  on  whose  south- 
em  border  the  Trans  Vaal  Boers,  with  some 
slight  pretension  to  the  arts,  practiced  far 
more  perfectly  the  vices,  of  civilized  life. 
Otherwise  the  whole  interior  of  the  south- 
ern continent,  from  Kuruman  to  the  equator 
— an  extent  of  about  1600  miles — and  from 
the  borders  of  Angola  to  the  east  coast, 
was  practically  an  unknown  world,  a  sheer 
blank  on  the  map,  varied  only  by  some 
information  about  the  sea-borders,  by  the 
dotted  course  of  conjectured  rivers,  and 
by  still  more  shadowy  hints  of  rumored 
lakes.  North  of  the  equator,  the  travels  of 
Earth,  Burton,  Speke,  Petherick,  Baker, 
and  later  of  Schweinfurth,  have  traced  up- 
ward the  branching  streams  of  the  still  mys- 
terious Nile,  until  they  are  lost  in  a  bewild- 
ering maze  of  water-courses  and  marshes, 
the  southern  watershed  of  which  does  not 
seem  as  yet,  unless  Livingstone's  posthu- 
mous papers  should  solve  the  question,  to 
be  by  any  means  clearly  settled.  It  is 
among  the  chief  glories  of  the  deceased 
discoverer,  that  while  our  knowledge  of 
north-eastern  Africa  has  been  accumulated 
little  by  little  through  the  journeys  of  suc- 
cessive explorers,  aided  for  the  most  part  by 
great  wealth  and  armies  of  followers,  David 
Livingstone,  with  an  income  of  only  some 
hundred  pounds  a  year  down  to  1856,  and 
until  then  unhelped  by  wealthy  patrons, 
alone,  and  armed  only  by  the  power  of 
character,  solved  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
southern  continent,  and  laid  down  clearly 


the  main  configuration,  the  watersheds, 
and  the  approximate  levels  of  a  country 
covering  some  three  million  square  miles. 
The  great  Zambesi  River,  with  its  Chobe, 
Liambai,  Loangwa,  and  Shire  tributaries, 
the  central  lakes  from  Ngami  to  Tangan- 
yika, the  great  plateau  with  its  eastern 
and  western  mountain  ridges,  giving  the 
key  to  the  more  recent  geological  history, 
and  the  present  physical  constitution  of  ' 
equatorial  Africa, — all  were  brought  from 
the  obscurity  of  rumor  to  the  light  of  cer- 
tainty by  one  man.  In  addition  he  threw 
such  Hght  upon  the  philological  and  poli- 
tical relations  of  the  African  tribes  that  no 
traveler  hereafter  need  grope  his  way  in 
the  dark.  And  he  contributed  to  science 
a  variety  of  curious  and  important  observ- 
ations, which  very  considerably  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  nature.  When  further  we 
consider  that  far  the  larger  and  the  more 
difficult  part  of  this  enterprise  was  accom- 
plished, while  the  traveller  was  still  a  hum- 
ble missionary,  in  somewhat  abnormal  re- 
lations with  the  Society  which  sent  him 
forth,  for  long  periods  without  a  base  of 
operations,  and  wholly  cut  off  from  even 
the  most  distant  communications  with  civ- 
ilized life,  we  think  we  may  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  a  feat  unparalleled  in  the 
whole  history  of  discovery.  , 

The  motives  which  led  to  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise  will  be  best  understood 
by  a  brief  reference  to  Livingstone's  early 
endeavors  to  establish  a  new  missionary 
station  in  advance  of  Kuruman.  His 
first  and  apparently  promising  attempt  at 
Kolobeng  (lat.  24  S.,  long.  26  E.),  among 
the  friendly  tribe  of  the  Bakwains,  a  branch 
of  the  Bechuanas,  was  frustrated  by  an 
outbreak  of  war.  Thence  he  removed  to 
the  generally  fruitful  valley  of  Mabotsa, 
not  far  distant ;  where  he  continued  for 
several  years  diligendy  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple, not  the  gospel  only,  but  the  arts  of 
civilization.  A  long  drought,  however, 
greatly  distressed  the  tribe,  and  distracted 
their  attention  from  his  ministrations.  It 
was  here  that  his  work  was  very  nearly 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  attack 
of  a  lion,  which  sprang  upon  him  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  loading  his  gun,  and  so 
severely  injured  his  arm  between  the 
shoulder  and  elbow  that  the  bone  was 
never  firmly  re-united  again.  The  curious 
description  he  has  left  on  record  of  the 
effect  of  the  shock,  which,  without  depriv- 
ing him   of  consciousness,  destroyed  all 
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it^nsti  't  ti'r.  ar/!  fear  while  he  was  in 
•nft  irii^T-i  ^>:'  :r,'r  brute,  afford  Is  an  interest- 
vi\i  w.i'.y  'yfti'je  horder-land  between  pys- 
-.hoio;;^v  ir.'I  ]>hysioIogy.  Jiut  more  signi- 
r.cMr.t:  of  tfiC  ^-jh'i raster  of  the  man  is  the 
•-jiid  contempt  with  whic:h  he  always  spoke 
of  lions,  as  on  the  whole  sneaking  and 
cowapliy  beasts,  'somewhat  larger  than 
the  bigge.st  do'^j'  *  partaking  very  strongly 
of  the  canine  features,'  and  altogether  a 
very  much  over-rated  sort  of  animal.  He 
considered  that  our  painters'  *  idexs  of 
majesty  are  usually  shown  by  making  their 
lions*  faces  like  old  women  in  nightcaps.' 
*  To  talk  of  the  majestic  roar  of  the  lion  is 
mere  majestic  twaddle.'  *  'i'he  silly  ostrich 
makes  a  noise  as  loud.'  We  confess  we 
have  been  unable  to  correct  our  prejudices 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  to  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  refers  us.  And,  as  we  cannot 
impute  to  him  any  imitation  of  the  natives, 
who,  when  threatened  by  a  lion,  relieve 
their  feelings  by  reviling  the  beast's  cha- 
lacter,  his  father  and  mother,  and  all  his 
kith  and  kin,  we  arc  comi)elled  to  think 
that  we  have  in  such  j)assages  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  great  traveller's  almost  morbid 
dread  of  sensationalism  as  a  temptation  of 
explorers.* 

Ill  addition  to  native  wars  and  drought, 
the  missionary  work  was  hindered  by  a 
htill  more  deadly  influence  through  the 
vicinity  of  the  Trans- Vaal  Hoers.  These 
pe(jple,  like  many  of  their  superiors,  were 
convinced  that  they  understood  far  better 
than  any  })hilanlhropists,  '  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  blacks.*  'i'his  *  proper 
treatment,'  of  course,  included  slavery 
under  some  thin  disguise,  with  a  *  spirited 
[jolicy  '  of  blood  and  iron  when  that  was 
resisted.  On  one  occasion,  during  the 
absence  of  Livingstone  on  one  of  his 
numerous  sliorter  journeys,  four  hundred 
of  these  ruftians  attacked  the  settlement, 
and  besides  carrying  off  two  hundred  mis- 
sion school  children  into  slavery,  destroy- 
ed large  (piantities  of  stores,  tore  up  the 
missionary's  library,  anrl  robbed  him  of 
liis  whole  stock  of  furniture  and  clothing. 
It  became  abundantly  clear  that  nothing 


*  In  connection  with  the  above  incident,  wc 
well  remember  how,  when  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, lie  was  eajy^erly  questioned  by  a  group  of 
sympathetic  friends  as  to  what  he  was  think- 
ing of  when  in  the  lion's  grasp,  and  how  he 
quietly  answered,  that  he  was  thinking,  with  a 
feeling  of  disinterested  curiosity,  which  part 
of  him  the  brute  would  eat  first. 


could  be  done  until  the  country  to  the 
north,  from  which  the  Boers  were  resolved 
to  exclude  English  influence,  should  be 
opened  up  in  spite  of  them. 

*  I  do  not  mention  these  things,*  say  Liv- 
ingstone,  *  by  way  of  making  a  pitiful  wail  over 
my  losses,  nor  in  order  to  excite  commisera- 
tion ;  for,  though  I  do  feel  sorry  for  the  loss  of 
lexicons,  dictionaries,  and  so  on,  which  had 
been  the  companions  of  my  boj'hood,  yet,  after 
all,  the  plundering  only  set  me  entirely  free 
for  my  expedition  to  the  north  ;  and  I  hare 
never  since  had  a  moment's  concern  for  any 
thing  I  left  behind.  T/ir  Boers  rfsok'eJ  to  shut 
up  the  inti'rior^  and  I detcrmitud  to  open  the  courn- 
try  :  iitul  'vc  shall  sec  who  have  been  most  succesS' 
fill  in  resolution — they  or  /.' 

The  words  we  have  italicized  illustrate 
not  only  the  motives  with  which  the  great 
journey  was  undertaken,  but  also  the  tem- 
per in  which  it  was  accomplished.  In 
Livinujstone's  *  natural  man  '  there  was  in- 
disputably  what  would  be  vulgarly  called, 
*  a  spice  of  the  devil.'  Or  at  any  rate,  to 
put  it  more  politely,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  what  a  German  philosopher  has  called 
the  *  demoniacal  element  *  in  human  nature. 
He  could  not  bear  to  be  beaten.  His 
blood  rose  at  opposition ;  and  when  that 
oposition  took  the  form  of  outrage  on 
principles  he  held  dear,  still  more  of  con- 
tempt for  the  divine  hopes  he  cherished 
concerning  the  degraded  humanity  around 
him,  his  purpose  became,  not  indeed  a 
flaming  passion,  but  a  sort  of  calm  white 
heat  of  resolve,  which  burned  and  bored 
its  way  unciuenched  through  ever)-  obsta- 
cle. That  purpose  was  strengthened  year 
after  year  by  a  growing  conviction  that 
neither  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  nor  even 
the  religion  that  inspired  his  own  soul, 
can  ever  do  much  for  Africa  until  legiti- 
mate commerce  has  supplanted  the  horri- 
ble traffic  in  human  flesh  and  blood  which 
is  the  immemorial  curse  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent. And  though  his  mission  was  one 
of  peace,  it  derived  all  the  ardor  of  mar- 
tial zeal  from  the  quenchless  hatred  he 
cherished  to  this  intolerable  wrong. 

Livingstone's  first  idea  when  the  imprac- 
ticability of  missionary  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Boers  became  apparent,  was  to  put 
the  Kalahari  Desert  between  himself  and 
his  unpleasant  neighbors,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  healthful  setdement  beyond  it 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  desert, 
which  no  white  man  had  ever  crossed, 
and  which  the  Bechuanas  themselves  de- 
clared to  be  impassable,  had  done  mu^ 
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to  encourage  the  old  notion  that  the  un- 
known interior  of  Africa  was  a  worthless 
sandy  waste,  in  which  bewildered  rivers 
lost  themselves  in  vain.  Livingstone, 
however,  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  had 
in  his  first  tentative  journeys  the  advantage 
of  English  companions  in  Messrs.  Oswell 
and  Murray.  He  succeeded,  though  at 
considerable  risk,  in  carrying  his  wife  and 
children  with  him ;  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  discovery  of  Lake  Ngami,  the 
first  instalment  of  the  water  treasures  which 
he  was  to  be  the  means  of  unveiUng  to 
the  world.  But  he  had  no  idea  at  that 
time  how  vast  was  the  river  system  with 
which  this  sheet  of  water  was  connected. 
These  tentative  efforts  were  a  good  disci- 
pline for  the  work  that  was  to  come.  The 
Bechuana  chiefs,  on  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, refused  him  guides,  and  the  bush- 
men  whom  he  obtained  ran  away  at  a 
most  critical  time.  On  one  occasion  the 
oxen  were  four  days  without  water.  On 
another,  his  own  family  was  in  serious 
danger  of  perishing  through  thirst.  Their 
bushman  guide,  Shobo,  gave  them  no 
hope  of  water  in  less  than  a  month.  The 
rest  of  that  adventure  shall  be  told  in  the 
traveller's  own  language  : — 

*  Providentially,  however,  we  came  sooner 
than  we  expected  to  some  supplies  of  rain 
water  in  a  chain  of  pools.  It  is  impossible  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  dreary  scene  on  which 
we  entered  after  leaving  this  spot.  The  only 
vegetation  was  a  low  scrub  in  deep  sand  ;  not 
a  bird  or  insect  enlivened  the  landscape.  It 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  uninviting 
prospect  I  ever  beheld  ;  and  to  make  matters 
worse,  our  guide,  Shobo,  wandered  on  the 
second  day.  We  coaxed  him  on  at  night,  but 
he  went  to  all  points  of  the  compass  on  the 
trails  of  elephants  which  had  been  here  in  the 
rainy  season  ;  and  then  would  sit  down  in  the 
path,  and  in  his  broken  Sichudna  say,  "  No 
water,  aJl  countrj'-  only — Shobo  sleeps  ;  he 
breaks  down — country  only,"  and  then  coolly 
curl  himself  up  and  go  to  sleep.  The  oxen 
were  terribly  fatigued  and  thirsty,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day.  Shobo,  after  pro- 
fessing ignorance  of  everything,  vanished  alto- 
gether. Wc  went  on  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  last  saw  him,  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
began  to  see  birds ;  then  the  trail  of  a  rhinoce- 
ros. At  this  we  unyoked  the  oxen,  and  they, 
apparently  knowing  the  sign,  rushed  along  to 
find  water  in  the  river  Mahdbe,  which  comes 
from  the  Yamunakle,  and  lay  to  the  west  of 
us.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  wagons  had 
been  wasted  by  one  of  our  servants,  and  by  the 
afternoon  only  a  small  portion  remained  for 
the  children.  This  was  a  bitterly  anxious 
night ;  and  next  morning,  the  less  there  was 
of  water,  the  more  thirsty  the  little  rogues  be- 
came.    The  idea  of  their  perishing  before  our 


eyes  was  terrible.  It  would  almost  have  been 
a  relief  to  me  to  have  been  reproached  with 
being  the  entire  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  but 
not  one  syllable  of  upbraiding  was  uttered  by 
their  mother,  though  the  tearful  eye  told  the 
agony  within.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth 
day,  to  our  inexpressible  relief,  some  of  the 
men  returned  with  a  supply  of  that  fluid  of 
which  we  had  never  before  felt  the  true  value.' 

It  became  clear  that  failing  the  discovery 
of  a  healthy  station,  the  missionary  must 
surrender  the  companionship  of  wife  and 
children,  to  continue  the  work  of  explora- 
tion alone.  Nor  was  it  the  character  of 
the  country  only  which  made  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  settlement.  One  important  con- 
dition  of  success  was  that  the  new  station 
should  be  free  from  the  Tsetse  fly,  as  capri- 
cious in  its  habitat^  as  it  is  destructive  in 
its  ravages.  The  whole  insect  tribe,  which 
the  Hebrews  feelingly  consigned  to  the 
lordship  of  Beelzebub,  contains  apparently 
no  creature  so  worthy  of  that  dark  patron- 
age as  this  abominable  Tsetse  fly.  Un- 
able to  harm  mankind,  it  strikes  at  civilized 
men  through  the  creatures  most  serviceable 
to  them,  and  most  generally  honored  by 
their  friendship.  '  Not  much  larger  than 
the  common  house  fly,'  its  tiny  jaws  bring 
more  certain  death  to  ox,  horse,  or  dog, 
than  even  the  bite  of  a  lion.  Insidious  as 
the  great  Spirit  of  mischief,  it  does  not 
starde  the  ox  as  the  gad-fly  does.  The 
poor  dull  brute  grazes  on  in  dumb  stolidity, 
altogether  unconscious  that  grim  death  is 
within  the  whisk  of  his  tail.  But  in  a 
little  time,  a  few  days  at  most,  the  animal 
seems  smitten  by  a  combination  of  catarrh, 
paralysis,  and  consumption.  There  is  a 
running  at  the  eyes  and  nose ;  the  coat 
stares  as  though  with  cold  ;  the  beast  is 
afflicted  with  staggering  and  blindness; 
emaciation  commences ;  the  muscles  be- 
come flabby  and  soft  as  dough  ;  the  whole 
of  the  body  throughout  every  tissue  be- 
comes a  mass  of  disease ;  and  a  miserable 
death  ensues.  No  care  can  guard  against 
this  plague ;  no  medicine  can  meet  it. 
Wherever  it  prevails,  catde  become  an  im- 
possible form  of  wealth.  Happily  its  rav- 
age is  not  unlimited ;  though  the  bounds 
which  restrain  it  are  as  uncertain,  as  mys- 
terious, and  unaccountable  as  its  powers 
of  mischief.  A  district  generally  free  from 
the  insect  may  apparently  have  spots  here 
and  there  to  which  it  obstinately  adheres. 
A  stream  only  a  few  yards  in  width,  and 
easily  passable  by  any  winged  creature, 
forms  a  barrier  as  eflfective  as  Faust's  pen- 
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tagram.  Nay,  though  numbers  of  the  fly 
have  been  observed  busily  feeding  on  meat 
which  was  carried  across  such  a  stream, 
yet  they  never  remained  on  that  forbidden 
side,  or  if  they  did,  they  lost  all  their  power 
of  evil.  Another  puzzle  in  the  nature  of 
this  entomological  paradox,  is  its  harm- 
lessness  towards  all  wild  beasts,  however 
closely  allied  to  the  domestic  ox;  and 
also  the  immunity  of  the  goat,  the  ass, 
and  the  mule.  'I'hat  the  last  should  be 
altogether  unaffected  by  a  bite,  which  to 
the  parent  horse  would  be  inevitable  death, 
is  surely  one  of  the  most  curious  pheno- 
mena of  the  organic  world.  But  it  was 
not  as  a  curiosity ;  it  was  as  a  practical 
difficulty  that  Livingstone  had  to  decl 
with  the  Tsetse  fly.  And  it  may  perhaps 
share  with  the  Boers  the  credit  of  the  op- 
position whicii  roused  him  to  the  great  ex- 
ploit of  his  life. 

Finding  that  the  duration  of  these  ten- 
tative explorations  must  be  uncertain,  he 
sent  his  wife  and  children  to  England  in 
the  spring  of  1852,  and  in  June  of  that 
year  left  the  Cape  for  his  great  northward 
journey.  He  had  already  discovered  that 
the  great  Zambesi  River,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Portuguese  conjectural  maps, 
was  i)laced  much  farther  to  the  east,  ac- 
*  tually  rolled  a  lordly  flood  not  far  to  the 
north-west  of  Ngami  Lake.  II is  first 
object  was  to  reach  that  river  once  more, 
and  make  further  observations  of  its  course. 
Having  cattle  with  him,  he  took  a  new 
route  with  a  view  of  avoiding  certain 
Tsetse  districts  which  had  been  fatal  be- 
fore. And  this  plunged  him  into  new 
difticulties,  which,  witliout  involving  any 
sensational  elements  of  danger,  were  such 
as  to  ilkistrate,  better  even  than  his  defi- 
ance of  the  Boers,  the  indomitable  persist- 
ency of  the  man.  The  waters  of  Ngami 
find  their  way  through  sluggish  channels, 
which  often  overflow  vast  plains,  to  the 
Zambesi  River.  Thus  the  country  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  consisted  of  wide 
flats,  ankle  deep  in  water,  and  covered 
with  thick  grass  reaching  above  the  knees. 
Every  now  and  then  this  unpleasant  sort 
of  ground  was  varied  by  deep  trenches, 
lined  or  filled  with  reeds  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  often  bound  together  into  a  wall 
of  natural  watde  by  the  climbing  convol- 
vulus, interspersed  with  serrated  grass, 
which  *  cut  the  hands  like  a  razor.*  What 
a  country  was  this  in  which  to  be  deserted 
by  guides,  and  left  with  companions  weak- 


ened by  fever,  in  utter  ignorance  of  every- 
thing but  that  the  Chobe  lay  somewhere 
to  the   north-west,   and   must  be  got  at 
and  crossed    somehow !     A  precipice,  a 
rapid  river,  a  burning  desert  would  present 
definite  obstacles  capable  of  calculation. 
But  probably  nothing  could  be  more  try- 
ing to  a  man's  resolve  than  the  clogging 
and  bewildering  resistance  of  such  a  soft 
and  sloppy  wilderness.     Leaving  the  wa- 
gon, he  went  on  with  a  single  companion, 
splashed  through  the  long  swampy  grass 
for  a  whole  day,  was  brought  to  a  halt  by 
impassable  reeds,  slept  in  a  tree,  struggled 
next   day   through  reeds,   brambles,  and 
papyrus,  like  Gulliver  amongst  the  Brob- 
dignagian  wheat-stalks ;  found  all  was  no 
use,  and  tried  an  opposite  direction,  slept 
on  an  ant-hill,  splashed  for  a  third  day 
through  the  swamp,  finally  found  an  open- 
ing to  the  Chobe,  and  coming  back  for  a 
pontoon   he   had,  launched   it   upon  the 
l)Osom  of  the  river.     After   paddling  for 
half  a  day,  he  and  his  companion  came 
uj)on  a  Makololo  village,  the  inhabitants 
of  which   cried    out,   *  he    has    dropped 
among  us  from  the  clouds,  yet  came  riding 
on  the  back  of  a  hippopotamus ! '     The 
wagon    was    afterwards   taken    to  pieces 
antl  conveved  across  the  riVer,  where  the 
party  soon  found  their  way  to  the  Mako- 
lolo head-quarters  of  Linyanti. 

As  this  was  Livingstone's  base  of  opera- 
tions in  his  great  march  across  the  conti- 
nent, it  deserves  a  word  or  two  of  remark. 
Its  history  illustrates  the  fluctuations  of  war 
and  conquest  which  keep  African  life  in 
perpetual  uncertainty,  and  the  character  of 
its  people  affords  some  encouragement  to 
philanthropy  amidst  the  generally  hideous 
monotony  of  barbarism.  Sebituane,  the 
reigning  chief  at  the  time  when  Ngami  was 
discovered,  but  who  died  during  a  subse- 
quent visit  of  Livingstone,  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  remarkable  man.  Bom  some  eight 
or  nine  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  he  was  exposed  in  early  life  to  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  savage  warfare ;  and  at 
the  same  time  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  the  advantages  that  were  prom- 
ised by  friendly  intercourse  with  white  races. 
Gathering  a  band  of  warriors  around  him,  he 
fought  his  way  northward  to  a  settlement 
among  the  Bak wains.  Here,  however,  the 
Boers  and  the  Matabele,  an  exceedingly 
warlike  branch  of  the  Zulu  family,  alter- 
nately fell  upon  him ;  and  at  length  he  was 
forced  to  take  the   desperate   resolve  o 
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crossing  the  Kalahari  Desert  with  his  fol- 
lowers. On  a  second  attempt,  after  twice 
suffering  the  loss  of  all  his  cattle,  which 
broke  away  in  the  madness  of  thirst,  he 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  Zambesi  coun- 
try. Here  the  Batoka,  under  pretence  of 
helping  him  across  the  river,  endeavored 
to  separate  his  party,  and  leave  them  to 
perish  on  uninhabited  islands.  Sebituane, 
however,  politely  insisted  on  the  honor  of 
the^island  chief's  company  until  the  whole 
party  was  safely  across  ;  and  then  provok- 
ed, not  unwillingly,  by  hostile  manifesta- 
tions, fell  upon  the  Batoka,  and  subdued 
them.  Here  the  Matabele,  under  the  re- 
nowned warrior  Mosilikatse,  attacked  him 
once  more,  and  captured  all  his  women 
and  his  cattle.  Nothing  daunted,  he  rein- 
forced himself,  pursued  the  victorious  ene- 
my, and  returned  triumphant  with  the  re- 
covery of  his  people  and  his  property.  An- 
ticipating Livingstone,  he  now  formed  the 
design  of  following  the  great  river  into  the 
country  of  the  white  men.  Sharing  the 
first  Napoleon's  confidence  in  the  power  of 
artillery,  he  believed  that  if  he  could  only 
obtain  a  cannon,  he  would  be  secure  of 
peace.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  barbarism 
of  civilization  thus  reproduced  in  the  grop- 
ing of  barbarism  towards  civilization.  Nei- 
ther the  *  whiff  of  grape-shot, '  which  blew 
away  the  French  revolution,  nor  the  para- 
doxical maxim,  ^Si  vis pacem  para  bellujn^ 
had  fever  been  reported  to  this  African 
magnate.  But  both  the  precedent  and  the 
maxim'  were  embodied  in  his  policy  as 
studiously  as  if  he  had  been  educated  in  the 
War  Office,  or  in  the  circles  of  civilized 
diplomacy.  Nor  was  there  wanting  the 
semblance  of  those  supernatural  blessings, 
for  the^'sake  of  which  a  State  church  is  sup- 
posed ^to  be  established.  For  Sebituane 
was  warned  from  the  eastward  migration 
he  had  proposed,  by  a  prophet,  who,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  afflatus,  exclaimed,  pointing 
down  the  river,  *  There,  I  behold  a  fire: 
shun  it ;  it  is  a  fire  that  may  scorch  thee. 
The  gods  say,  go  not  thither. '  Then 
pointing  westward,  the  same  prophet 
said  : — 

*  I  see  a  city  and  nation  of  black  men — men 
of  the  water  ;  their  cattle  are  red  ;  thine  own 
tribe,  Sebituane,  is  perishing,  and  will  be  all 
consumed  ;  thou  wilt  govern  black  men  ;  and 
when  thy  warriors  have  captured  red  cattle,  let 
not  the  owners  be  killed  :  they  are  thy  future 
tribe  ;  they  are  thy  city  ;  let  them  be  spared  to 
cause  thee  to  build.  And  thou,  Ramosinii,  thy 
village  will  perish  utterly.     If  Mokari  removes 


from  that  village  he  will  perish  first,  and  thou, 
Ramosinii,  wilt  be  the  last  to  die. ' 

These  personal  predictions  were  curious- 
ly fulfilled  in  the  course  of  a  fresh  attack 
by  the  Matabele ;  and  after  repelling  this 
fresh  invasion  so  effectually  that  Mosilikatse 
did  not  dare  to  renew  ^t,  Sebituane  natur- 
ally enough  followed  the  advice  which 
seemed  to  be  grounded  on  supernatural  in- 
formation. He  established  himself  at  Lin- 
yanti,  and  consolidated  a  strong  dominion, 
extending  over  some  five  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude  in  the  very  heart  of  South- 
ern Africa.  When  he  died,  his  son  Sekel- 
etu  being  only  a  youth,  the  chieftainship 
devolved  upon  a  daughter.  But  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  educated  up  to  the 
modern  doctrines  of  woman's  rights.  Her 
position  debarred  her  from  an  ordinary 
marriage,  and  gave  her  little  satisfaction. 
In  a  three  days'  debate  she  stoutly  main- 
tained the  claims  of  her  brother ;  and  end- 
ing in  a  passion  of  unqueenly  tears,  .she 
cried, '  I  have  been  a  chief  only  because  my 
father  wished  it.  I  always  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  married  and  have  a  family  like 
other  women.  You,  Sekeletu,  must  be 
chief,  and  build  up  your  father's  house.* 
This  Sekeletu  was  Livingstone's  loyal  friend 
and  supporter  during  the  eventful  years 
that  followed. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fortunate, 
or  to  speak  with  more  reverent  faith, Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  providential  than 
the  establishment  of  this  Makololo  domin- 
ion. It  had  destroyed  a  system  of  river 
piracy  which  would  have  made  the  great 
journey  impossible.  It  had  ensured,  a 
friendly  reception  throughout  several  hun- 
dred miles  up  and  down  the  stream.  iThe 
Makololo  aristocracy,  like  the  Normans  in 
England,  infused  something  of  their  Jo  wn 
vigor  and  enterprise  into  the  tribes  whom 
they  incorporated  with  themselves.  And 
Sebituane's  sagacious  desire  for  intercourse 
and  commerce  with  white  races — a  desire 
which  neither  the  brutality  of  Boers, *n or 
prophetic  warnings  of  a  fire  in  the  East 
could  eradicate — had  descended  to  Seke- 
letu, and  was  shared  by  the  whole  of  the 
tribe.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  wan- 
dering and  warlike  life  had  made  these  men 
more  susceptible  to  discipline,  and  less  fear- 
ful of  the  unknown  than  most  of  their  sa- 
ble brethren.  Above  all,  they  were  as  yet 
at  least  comparatively  uncontaminated  by 
slave  dealers.  And  their  frank  confidence 
in  the  goodness  of  their  white  fi-iend's  pur- 
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]K)SCS,  even  when  they  could  not  altogeth- 
er understand  them,  did  as  much  honor 
to  their  own  intuition  of  character,  as  it  did 
to  the  inspiring  power  of  his  deep  human 
sym|)athies. 

An  excursion  uj)  the  course  of  the  Zam- 
besi, called  here  th»  Liambai,  discovered 
only  a  country  continually  exposed  to  in- 
un(lati()ns,  against  which  the  native  Barotse 
j>rotected  themselves  by  raising  their  villa- 
ges on  mounds.  'Hie  innumerable  and 
generally  sluggish  streams,  without  any 
banks  to  speak  of,  looked  like  the  last 
stage  in  the  retirement  of  a  great  deluge. 
And  this  indeed  suggests  the  theory  which 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  already 
formed,  and  which  Livingstone  verified, 
concofning  the  more  recent  physical  liis- 
torv  of  Central  Africa.  But  however  in- 
teresting  in  a  get)logical  point  of  view, 
this  state  o{  things  was  not  favorable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  mission  station. 

*  1  \\m\  thus  a  lair  cxousf.  if  1  had  chosen  to 
avail  i:u  soil  ol  it.  o\  conuutx  hvuno  aiul  sayinq: 
lliai  "  lUc  vl.HM'  was  shut."  because  the  Lord's 
lime  wa^  not  \ci  cvMue.  Hut  believintr  that  it 
was  iu\  du:\  to  ^levoie  some  portion  of  my  life 
to  liuso  viv^  nu'  at  least)  very  CiMitidiui;  and 
atVvv";i*>natr  MakviK^lo.  1  resolved  to  l\>llow 
out  the  svCv^tul  ;\\U  o{  my  plan  now  that  I  had 
ta'lvNl  i:\  .^vCvuuplishin^^  tlie  tirst.  The  Leeba 
seer.iv'vl  tv>  con\e  horn  the  N.  and  by  W.,  or 
N.NAV.;  sv\  ha\ini:an  v»!d  PortUijuese  map. 
wliici)  -v^.iried  v^ui  the  (.\\in.a  as  lisiUiT  from 
iV.e  i-aivi.l'.v^  ef  thv'  v\^nii:Kni  in  nine  deirrves 
Sv^v.th  './.:itUvle.  1  t':Ov;^ht  it  probable  that 
w'-.v".^.  \\v  ImvI  a<v\  :\  \\;  ti-.e  l.eeba  vfrvKU  14*"  11  ,^ 
twv>  V  r  ;".'.:ee  viei^tv  v<.  we<;'.ouiii  theii  be  witliin 
v»ju-  *;.: '..!i<\;  a'.\,:  :\\\  v.:\  ir.iies  v>f  ir.e  Coan/a. 
a;VL  v.:i..  '.\v^  ^.I'.t.iv'i:  l\  :n  ivV.vnvmi;  :»  down  to 
the  .\M>;  :um:  1  «M::v:a.  Tb.is  was  the  logical 
..ievie.v'f.v^::  ;  bi::.    .is    is   t'le  case  with    manv   a 
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quite  as  anxious  as  he  was  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  design,  and  for  very  much 
the  same  reason.  The  Mambari  cheated 
them  in  the  miserable  prices  paid  for 
ivory ;  and  they  wanted  to  ascertain  for 
themselves  how  prices  ruled  at  the  coast 
Accordingly,  a  town's  meeting  was  called 
to  consider  the  subject.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  incidents  which  show  how  simply 
and  confidently  Livingstone  was  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  people. 

•  In  these  assemblies  great  freedom  of  speech 
is  allowed  ;  and  on  this  occasion  one  of  the 
old  diviners  said,  "  Where  is  he  taking 3^00  to? 
This  white  man  is  throwing  you  away.  Your 
garments  already  smell  of  blood."  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  how  much  identity  of  charac- 
ter appears  all  over  the  world.  This  man  was 
a  noted  croaker.  lie  always  dreamed  some- 
thing dreadful  in  every  expedition,  and  was 
certain  that  an  eclipse  or  comet  betokened  the 
propriety  of  flight.  But  Sebituane  formerly  set 
his  visions  down  to  cowardice,  and  Sekeletu 
only  laughed  at  him  now.  The  general  voice 
was  in  my  favor;  so  a  band  of  twenty-seven 
were  appointed  to  accompany  me  to  the  West. 
These  men  were  not  hired,  but  sent  to  enable 
me  to  accomplish  an  object  as  much  desired 
by  the  chief  and  most  of  his  people  as  by  me.* 

Two  plagues  were  to  be  avoided  on  the 
route — the  Tsetse  fly  and  the  slave  dealer. 
This  twofold  condition  prevented  the 
adoption  of  the  shortest  route  to  the  sea. 
Accordingly,  the  course  of  the  Liambai 
and  then  of  the  Leeba  was  followed  as  far 
as  the  watershed  between  Central  and 
Western  Africa.  Then  the  Coango,  flow- 
ing in  a  wide  valley  between  high  lands, 
was  crossed,  Angola  was  reached,  and 
the  rest  of  the  journey  was  comparatively 
easy.  The  dinerent  sections  of  that  jour- 
ney, and  the  main  features  of  the  country 
are  now  so  familiar  to  us,  that  we  are  lia- 
ble 10  forcet  how  entirelv  unknown  at  that 
time  was  the  greater  jxirt  of  the  land 
t>.roUj:h  wh;c>.  the  little  band  of  explorers 
ha*.;  10  pass.  After  they  had  once  passed 
the  bvKi.:ers  of  t*:e  Makololo  domain,  they 
had  to  foe;  I'.ieir  way  from  village  to  village, 
throwing  themselves  ier.erally  onlhegood 
faith,  of  th.e  ir.h.ahitantis  and  trusting  for 
gc::eral  dircvtior.  to  the  course  of  rivers  and 
to  astronoratcal  ohservations.  But  it  is  not 
our  vurv^se  to  recount  the  incidents  of 
this  exploit,  ^.^ur  aim  has  been  10  show 
how  the  work  that  made  this  man  so  justly 
famous  crew  out  of  the  noble  nature  of  his 
sv.'^uu  Arivi  if  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in 
thU  we  coxtt  noi»  while,  as  it  weiCt  g»aiwiin|r 
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by  his  open  tomb,  to  catalogue  the  scien- 
tific results  of  his  discoveries.  We  are 
anxious  mainly  to  note  how  the  same 
manly  faith,  sturdy  independence,  and 
large  human  heart,  which  had  been  his 
only  armour  hitherto,  sustained  the  vigor 
of  his  purpose  to  the  end. 

The  length  of  the  journey  from  Linyanti 
to  Loanda  by  the  route  adopted  was  about 
1200  miles.  The  start  was  made  on  No- 
vember nth,  1853,  and  the  coast  was 
reached  in  June,  1854.  Seven  months 
seem  a  long  time  for  such  a  distance.  But 
a  traveller  who  at  every  step  has  to  allay 
the  suspicions  or  overcome  the  hostility,  or 
circumvent  the  caprices  of  natives  to 
whom  he  appears  like  a  vision  from  an- 
other world,  is  necessarily  liable  to  vexa- 
tious delays.  In  these  days  of  elaborate 
and  expensive  explorations,  supported  by 
armies  of  attendants,  it  sounds  almost  in- 
credible, but  it  is  true,  that  the  whole 
amount  of  currency  which  Livingstone 
took  with  him  on  this  journey,  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  way,  was  twenty 
pounds  of  bead§,  worth  forty  shillings. 
For  the  supply  of  food  to  his  party,  he 
generally  relied  on  his  rifle ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  he  was  put  to  great  straits  before 
he  arrived  at  his  destination.  *  I  had  al- 
ways found,'  he  says,  *  that  the  art  of  suc- 
cessful travel  consisted  in  taking  as  few 
**  impedimenta"  as  possible,  and  not  for- 
getting to  carry  my  wits  about  me.'  *  I 
had  a  secret  conviction,'  he  adds,  '  that  if 
I  did  not  succeed  it  would  not  be  for  lack 
of  the  "  nick-nacks"  advertised  as  indis- 
pensable for  travellers,  but  from  want  of 
"  pluck,"  or  because  a  large  array  of  bag- 
gage excited  the  cupidity  of  the  tribes 
through  whose  country  we  wished  to  pass  ; 
In  this  light  marching  order,  the  expedition 
descended  the  Chobe  in  canoes  to  the 
confluence  with  the  Liambai  (Zambesi). 
Then  turning  up  stream  they  followed  the 
river  to  about  lat.  13  S.  Here  they  en- 
tered a  tributary  called  the  Leeba,  which 
comes  from  a  north-westerly  direction, 
while  the  main  river  is  found  flowing  round 
an  abrubt  bend  from  the  east.  This  tribu- 
tary was  followed  np  to  Lake  Dilolo  (lat. 
II,  30  S.),  from  which  it  issues;  and 
which  was  found  to  be  situated  on  the 
watershed  between  Western  and  Central 
Africa.  This  is  a  point  of  great  interest, 
for,  taken  in  connection  with  other  obser- 
vations, it  led  the  traveller  to  the  surmise 
that  the  whole  southern  continent  might 


be  divided  longitudinally  into  three  districts 
— a  central  plateau,  guarded  by  ridges  of 
moderate  height,  having  on  either  hand 
two  strips  of  coast  land  with  river  systems 
of  their  own  clearly  distinguishable,  though 
now  enriched  by  the  waters  of  the  centre. 
This  central  plateau  looks  like  the  bed  of 
an  immense  inland  sea,  of  which  the  re- 
maining lakes  are  remnants,  and  the  river- 
courses  the  drains.  At  any  rate,  the  bot- 
tom of  any  shallow  pond,  when  emptied 
by  a  sluice,  presents  in  its  oozy  banks  of 
mud,  separated  by  sluggish  rills  and  inter- 
spersed with  little  pools,  a  miniature  sem- 
blance of  the  impression  made  on  our 
minds  by  the  descriptions  Livingstone 
and  others  have  given  of  the  watery  re- 
gions of  Central  Africa. 

It  was  after  passing  this  watershed  that 
the  expedition  was  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  by  an  ill-mannered  and  inhospita- 
ble tribe — the  Chiboque — who  had  been 
exposed  to  slave-dealing  influences,  and 
who,  with  a  formula  to  which  Livingstone 
soon  became  accustomed,  demanded  '  a 
man,  an  ox,  a  gun,  powder,  cloth,  or  a 
shell.'  By  a  skilful  arrangement,  quietly 
carried  out,  he  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  chiefs,  who  were  forthwith  surrounded 
by  the  Makololo.  '  I  then  said,'  he  con- 
tinues, *  that  as  one  thing  after  another  had 
failed  to  satisfy  them,  it  was  evident  that 
they  wanted  to  fight,  while  we  only  wanted 
to  pass  peaceably  through  the  country ; 
but  they  must  begin  first,  and  bear  the 
guilt  before  God :  we  would  not  fight  till 
they  had  struck  the  first  blow.  I  then  sat 
silent  for  some  time.  It  was  rather  trying 
for  me,  because  I  knew  that  the  Chiboque 
would  aim  at  the  white  man  first ;  but  I 
was  careful  not  to  appear  flurried,  and  hav- 
ing four  barrels  ready  for  instant  action, 
looked  quietly  at  the  savage  scene  around.' 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Chi- 
boque saw  fit  to  accept  a  compromise,  and 
the  expedition  went  on  its  way  rejoicing. 
And  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  number  of 
cases  which  might  be  selected,  did  space 
permit,  to  illustrate  the  combination  of 
reasonableness,  sympathy,  and  persistent 
firmness,  by  which  David  Livingstone 
pushed  his  way  unharmed  through  the 
stolidity  of  ignorant  opposition.  His  pol- 
icy was  a  practical  comment  on  St.  Peter's 
words,  *  So  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with 
well  doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  the  igno- 
rance of  foolish  men.' 

After  a  somewhat  lengthened  stay  in 
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Loanda,  where  tlie  Makololo  supported 
themselves  by  a  trade  in  firewood,  and 
showed  considerable  aptitude  for  business, 
the  expedition  set  out  on  the  return  jour- 
ney, taking  generally  the  same  route.  At 
one  point,  however,  in  crossing  the  ridge 
between  the  western  and  the  central  land, 
a  detour  was  made,  which,  if  it  had  been 
carried  far  enough,  would  have  brought  Liv- 
ingstone to  the  verge,  if  not  into  the  very 
midst  of  all  his  latest  discoveries.  From 
Cabango  the  most  northerly  point  of  this 
detour  in  the  return  journey,  a  month's 
march  K.X.K.  wtvaldhave  broucrht  him  to 
the  capital  oi  Matiamvo's  dominion,  or  as 
Schwcinfunh  calls  it  '  ib.e  half  mvthical 
empnv  of  Mwata-Vanvo.'  This  appears 
to  be  the  largest  kingdt)m  in  Central  Afri- 
ca, not  exccjiiing  that  (^f  the  Monbuttoo. 
Matiamvo  is  describcvl  by  Livingstone 
himself  as  paramount  chief  of  all  Loanda  ;* 
and  this,  accordiuix  to  Stanlev's  informa- 
tion,  extends  to  Lake'lV.n^anyika.  Thus, 
havl  the  former  been  able  to  reach  Matiam- 
vo*s  capital  from  the  west,  he  might  have 
obtained  at  that  early  date  all  the  informa- 
tion in  i>ursuit  of  which  he  has  now  lost 
his  life,  liut  this  wasUv^t  to  be.  He  con- 
sidercvi  lumself,  tor  tl»e  lime,  in  the  service 
of  tiie  NL-kol- lo  tribe.  The  ditticuhies  of 
procuring  food  by  th.e  way  had  proved 
greater  than  he  antici:\atevl.  And  thoui^h 
he  had  ilr.uvn  ^'70  in  Loanda,  so  much 
had  .drvM  :y  been  expen^Iod  in  repairing 
losses  and  makin^:  rr.>vision  for  an  imme- 
diate  return  tv^  Linyanti.  that  he  was  un- 
willing :o  expose  iiis  taithi'ul  companions 
to  t!ie  perils  of  an  enlarged  exploration. 
He  therotore  ma-vle  liis  wav  back  ai^jain  to 
the  Leclu  River,  a!iol  s.^  dv^wn  the  stream 
to  :!u'  NLikoIolo  country  once  more. 

A  great  meeting  was  immediately  call- 
ed.. An!  I'ne  party  wlio  had.  been  nearly 
two  vear^  awav  from  b.ome  had  iireat 
wonders  to  relate.  Tl:ey  had  been  to  the 
euvi  of  the  worKl :  ar...:  had  come  back 
satVlv.  '  We  marchevi  alv^nc:  with  our  fa- 
ther.' t'.x-y  said.,  -believing  that  what  the 
ancients  had  always  tol  1  us  was  true,  that 
the  werlvl  i;as  no  cad  ;  but  all  at  once  the 
world  said,  to  us  '*  1  ara  finisiied :  there  is 
no  more  of  me."  '  Tlvs  is  their  descrip- 
tion of  their  nn>t  sight  of  the  sea.  'lliey 
had  seen  the  white  men  chamunj::  their 
demons.'     This   was   t>.eir  impression  of 
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a  ritualistic  service   in   the   Cathedral  of 
Loanda.     So  charmed  were  they  with  the. 
issue  of  their  adventure  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  volunteers  for  a  journey  down  the 
Zambesi  to  the  eastern  sea. 

In  November,  1855,  the  remaining  half 
of  the  march  across  the  continent  was 
commenced,  a  distance  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles.  This  time  200  men  were  fur- 
nished for  the  expedition,  all  of  them 
volunteers,  or  provided  at  the  expense  of 
Sekeletu.  On  Livingstone's  mention  of 
his  inability  to  pay  attendants,  the  chiefs 
step-father  said,  *  A  man  wishes,  of  course, 
to  appear  among  his  friends  after  a  long 
absence  with  something  of  his  own  to 
show ;  the  whole  of  the  ivory  in  the  coun- 
try is  yours ;  so  you  must  take  as  much 
as  you  can,  and  Sekeletu  will  furnish  men 
to  carry  it.'  This  voluntary  aid  of  the 
natives,  given  from  a  grateful  appreciation 
of  his  motives,  and  from  a  really  pathetic 
confidence  in  his  wish  and  his  power  to 
serve  them,  gives  a  higher  interest  in  a 
philanthropic  jioint  of  view  to  this  first  ex- 
j)loration  than  to  either  of  the  two  jour- 
neys which  the  great  traveler  afterwards 
undertook.  Civilization  can  do  little  for 
barbarism  unless  it  succeeds  in  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  natives  themselves  in 
the  possibility  of  a  higher  life.  And  Li- 
vingstone's brightest  laurel  consists  in  the 
success  with  which  he  inspired  these  men 
with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  their  improve- 
ment. The  journey  down  to  the  east 
coast  neevl  not  dietain  us.  Its  most  sensa- 
tional incident  was  the  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  Falls,  properly  Mosyoatunya 
^sounding  smoke).  But  these  falls  are 
now  so  familiar,  from  sketches  and  des* 
cription*;,  tiiat  nothing  need  be  said  of 
their  wonders  here.  Another  and  perhaps 
more  important  feature  of  this  eastern  tra- 
vel was  the  contirmation  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisons  theory  of  Central  Africa, by 
tiie  discovery  of  the  remaining  boundary 
01  the  central  plateau,  in  a  moderately 
elevated  ridge  through  which  the  Zambesi 
tin  .is  its  way  at  Zumbo.  A  section  across 
tiie  whole  continent  giving  the  heights 
ol>>erved  by  Livingstone  at  various  points 
makes  tlie  general  constmction  dear. 
Thus  tlie  level  of  the  omtral  plateau 
seems  to  be  t>r  the  mc«i  part  about  2500 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  ground  rolls  up 
east  and  west  to  about  5000  feet,  and 
thence  rapidly  descends  to  the  flat  and 
malarious  coasts. 
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.  Certain  tribes,  at  war  with  the  Portu- 
guese settlement,  threatened  to  bring  the 
expedition  to  a  violent  end ;  but  Living- 
stone's usual  frankness  and  firmness,  as 
before,  overcame  their  opposition,  and 
turned  them  into  friends.  Thus  he  arri- 
ved safely  at  Quilimane,  having  traversed 
the  whole  continent  of  Southern  Africa, 
without  having  to  fire  a  single  shot  in 
self-defense.  So  devoted  was  the  confi- 
dence of  his  native  attendants,  that  seve- 
ral of  them  wished  to  adventure  them- 
selves with  him  across  the  terrible  sea. 
One  only,  the  head  man,  Sekwebu  was 
selected,  and  he  unfortunately  came  to  a 
tragic  end.  The  almost  supernatural 
wonders  of  an  English  man-of-war  were 
too  much  for  him,  and  turned  his  brain. 
As  they  went  in  the  boat  across  the  bar, 
where  the  waves  were  unfortunately  roll- 
ing to  a  terrific  height,  and  threatening 
every  moment  to  swamp  them,  poor  Sek- 
webu kept  asking  Livingstone,  '  Is  this 
the  way  you  go,  my  father,  is  this  the  way 
you  go  ?  '  Shortly  afterwards,  he  showed 
symptoms  of  insanity ;  and  as  Livingstone 
was  averse  to  having  him  confined  in 
irons,  he  soon  afterwards  threw  himself 
into  the  sea.  What  a  power  must  this 
traveler  have  attained  over  the  native 
heart  and  mind,  when  the  novelties  of  the 
new  world  to  which  he  was  leading  them 
might  destroy  their  sanity,  but  could  not 
shake  their  confidence  in  iiim ! 

The  remainder  of  Livingstone's  work  in 
Africa  was  a  continuance  of  the  same 
great  design  to  dry  up  tlie  sources  of  the 
slave  traffic,  and  to  open  up  the  interior 
of  Africa  to  the  educational  influences  of 
Christian  civifization.  The  Zambesi  and 
Shire  mission,  melancholy  as  many  of  its 
attendant  circumstances  were,  did  at  any 
rate  open  up  the  course  of  the  latter  river, 
together  with  its  head-waters  Nyassa  and 
Shirwa.  Besides,  it  enabled  Livingstone 
to  keep  faith  with  his  Makololo  friends, 
who  had  steadfastly  awaited  his  return  in 
the  town  of  Tete.  Numbers  of  them  had 
died  of  small-pox  and  six  had  been  mur- 
dered by  a  neighboring  chief.  But  his 
return  to  Linyanti  with  t^e  remainder 
served  to  deepen  the  path  that  had  been 
made;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  and 
dread  sacrifices  by  which  the  first  steps  of 
humane  enterprise  are  commonly  sancti- 
fied, we  can  not  believe  that  the  sufiferings 
and  losses  which  we  have  to  mourn  in  the 
Zambesi  district  will  be  allowed  to  close 


against  civilization  the  lands  so  bravely 
opened  up.  Livingstone  himself  was 
struck  by  a  terrible  blow  in  the  loss  of  his 
wife,  who  came  out  to  join  him,  and  died 
very  shortly  after  her  arrival.  He  was 
also  blamed,  though  surely  without  suffi- 
cient consideration,  because  for  the  first, 
and  as  we  believe  the  only  time,  he  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  embroiled  with  the  na- 
tives, and  involved  Bishop  Mackenzie  in 
hostilities.  Yet  when  the  occasion  is  re- 
membered, the  passage  of  a  slave  cofifle, 
consisting  of  manacled  men,  women  with 
babes  in  their  arms,  and  miserable  child- 
ren tottering  with  wretchedness  and  fa- 
tigue, who  can  wonder  at  the  sudden  indig- 
nation which  sent  the  coward  drivers  fly- 
ing into  the  bush  ?  Of  the  judicious  cri- 
tics who  condemn,  the  worst  we  wish  to 
say  is  that,  had  they  been  present,  they 
also  would  have  found  the  common 
maxim  reversed,  and  valor  become  the 
better  part  of  prudence. 

Returning  from  this  survey  of  the  Zam- 
besi valley  in  1864,  Livingstone  was  en- 
couraged by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Geographical  Society  to  make  Zanzi- 
bar the  base  of  new  operations,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  explore  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  still  shadowy  Tanganyika 
Lake.  While  all  are  awaiting  the  unseal- 
ing of  those  papers  which  will  be  like  a 
voice  from  the  dead,  it  would  be  almost 
an  impertinence  were  we  to  attempt  any 
estimate  of  the  value  of  those  later  labors 
which  have  ended  in  the  explorer's  death. 
In  April,  1866,  he  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  Rovuma  River,  the  sources  of 
which  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Nyassa.  He  was  attended  by  thirty  men, 
twelve  of  whom  were  sepoys,  and  the  re- 
mainder principally  Johanna  men  from  the 
Comoro  Islands.  Out  of  the  whole  thirty 
there  seem  to  have  been  only  two,  Susi 
and  Chumah,  who  proved  faithful,  and 
these  appear  to  have  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Zambesi.  To  the  last  of  these  it  is 
that  we  owe  the  melancholy  tidings  sent  us 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  coun- 
try along  the  Rovuma  is  dense  forest,  and 
almost  every  step  had  to  be  cleared  by 
the  axe.  The  sepoys  proved  lazy,  discon- 
tented and  useless.  They  were,  therefore, 
speedily  sent  back.  Near  the  Lake  Nyas- 
sa, the  Johanna  men,  alarmed  at  warlike 
rumors  from  the  interior,  deserted  in  a 
body,  and  carried  back  that  lying  report 
of  their  leader's  death,  the  falsehood  of 
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which,  ihougli  confidently  affirmed  by 
Murchison,  was  not  satisfactorily  proved 
for  a  considerable  time.  During  the  two 
years  and  a  half  in  which  he  was  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  Liv- 
ingstone was  laboriously  perambulating 
a  hitherto  unknown  region,  amazingly 
rich  in  lakes  and  streams,  and  more  va- 
ried than  the  Zambesi  country  by  moun- 
tain heii'hts.  He  found  that  the  Cham- 
bezi  River,  which  at  first  he  took  for  the 
head  waters  of  Zambezi,  emptied  itself 
into  Lake  Bangweolo  (lat.  12  S.  long.  28 
E.),  a  sheet  of  water  guarded  by  lofty 
mountains  from  all  access  to  the  south  or 
west.  He  discovered  that  the  drainage 
of  this  lake  was  northwards,  by  a  stream, 
the  Luapala,  which  fell  into  another  lake 
(Moero)  about  lat.  S  S.  He  then  found 
the  southern  end  of  Tanganyika,  and  pass- 
im:: through  the  countrv  of  ■  the  L'nvam- 
wezi,  he  arrived  in  I'jiji  in  March,  1S69. 
In  June  of  that  year,  after  dispatching  the 
letters  that  finally  relieved  our  apprehen- 
sions for  his  safely,  he  crossed  Tangan- 
yika, and  entered  a  <  ountry  scarcely 
known  except  by  vague  report  even  to 
the  Arabs.  Here  he  ascertained  that 
r»ani;weolo  and  Moero  were  but  the  first 
ot  a  Ion.::  chain  of  lakes  connected  by 
streams,  th.e  course  of  which  was  alwavs 
towards  the  north.  Two  of  these  he  ap- 
pears to  have  vi>ited,  and  he  was  within 
a  few  miles  oi  a  thinl  (about  lat.  3  S.), 
when  tp.e  refusal  of  h.is  attendants  to  go 
any  further  compelled  him  to  retrace  his 
steps  10  rjiji.  Arrivinj:  there  in  October, 
1871,  with  the  confiilent  expectation  of 
obtaining:  the  supplies  of  which  he  was 
i:Tievoi:>]v  in  need,  he  was  tlismaved  to 
find  thr.:  tb.e  wretc>.ed  Arab  who  had  his 
goovis  in  c]iarj;e  iiad  given  him  up  for  lost, 
and  Si^ld  every  ihiui:.  Wiien  we  remem- 
ber tl:e  terrible  toils  of  ihis  weary  journey, 
liurir.L:  a  p.^.ri  v^f  wr.iv  li  lie  sutVered  agonies 
from  alcers  in  his  tee:,  wIkmi  we  bear  in 
mind  tl;e  ^lisa: '.HMutmeni  v^t"  his  tbroed  re- 
lurn.r.nii  tb.e  exivctaiior.s  that  sustained 
his  sj  irit  lUnii^.g  liie  uK^.rch  of  700  miles 
back  to  rjiji,  ^^e  can  not  wonder  that  for 
once  Livingstone  u.ne  wav  to  some  bit- 
temess  vM  feeling  at  wh.ii  h.e  befieveii  to 
bo  the  perverse  misinaiwgement  which 
had  committed  his  su:»pi  es  to  untrustwor- 
thy h.ar.iis.  l>iit  ii  is  only  just  to  his  old 
frionvi  ar.d  compar.ion,  l>r.  Kirk,  to  re- 
member th,u  IxMore  his  death,  l>r.  Living- 
stone, with  the  generosity  that  never  fail- 


ed him,  expressed  himself  as  better  satis- 
fied with  the  explanations  given. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  ofiFer 
any  judgment  on  the  miscarriage  of  the 
Livingstone  relief  expedition  from  Eng- 
land. But  we  will  not  withhold  our  tri- 
bute of  grateful  remembrance  from  the 
man  who  anticipated  the  traveller's  own 
countrymen,  and  who,  despising  all  timid 
counsels,  plunged  headlong  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  evading  or  forcing  his  way 
through  tribes  inflamed  by  war,  reached 
Ujiji  at  the  very  moment  when  Livingstone 
was  desolate  and  despairing.  Look  at  it 
in  what  light  we  may,  no  carping  criticism 
ought  to  prevent  our  acknowledgment 
that  the  conception  and  the  execution  of 
the  A^nc  York  Herald  expedition  origi- 
nated in  a  generous  thought,  and  culmina- 
ted in  a  splendid  achievement.  Relief 
came  just  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
most  needed,  and  if  fortune  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  this,  we  are  bound  to  remem- 
ber that  fortune  favors  the  brave. 

For  any  satisfactory  or  indeed  intelligi- 
ble information  concerning  the  brief  period 
of  activity  which  was  yet  in  reserve,  we 
must   wait   until   the   publication   of  the 
papers,   which    we   trust   are    safe.     The 
voyage  taken  in  Stanley's  company  round 
the  northern  shore  of  Tanganyika  settled 
in  the  negative  the  question  of  a  possible 
outlet   there ;    and   as   fresh  water  lakes 
must   have   an   outlet    somewhere,   Tan- 
ganyika remains  still  a  puzzle  to  geogra- 
phers, unless  indeed  the  solution  is  con- 
tained in  the  paj^ers  so  anxiously  expected. 
All  we  can  gather  is  that  the  persistently 
northward  flow  of  the  great  water  system 
he  havl  observetl  led  Livingstone  to  con- 
jecture that  he  was  near  the  real  sources  of 
the  Nile,  and  encouraged  in  him  the  hope 
that   bv   the   i!iscover\-  of  the  fountains 
mentioned   by  Herodotus   he  might  add 
one  more  illustration   to   the   many  that 
have  been  i:iven  of  the  careful  accuracy 
with  wir!ch  the  '  lather  of  historv  '  selected 
his  sources  ox   information.     Whether  he 
succeeded   or  not   we  can  not  telL     In 
April  or  May  of  last  year  he  seems  to  have 
been  returninc  from  a  circuit  round  Lake 
1  bangweolo :  and  through  the  efifects  of  a 
long  m.arch  over  swampy  ground,  he  was 
seized  w::h  the  dysenter}-,  which  put  an 
end  to  h.is  eartl^ly  iabois. 

As  we  review  this  long  career  of  hcrok 
devouon  and  splendid  discovciy,  we  re- 
peat that  the  nobility  of  the  chancier  ar- 
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rests  our  attention  even  more  than  the 
greatness  of  the  work.  We  believe  that 
the  story  of  that  Hfe,  if  simply  recorded 
by  a  loving  hand,  will  be  rich  in  moral  in- 
spirations more  precious  to  humanity  than 
any  enlargement  of  physical  knowledge. 
Self-forgetful  devotion  to  a  great  mission 
is  not  so  common  in  any  age  that  we  can 
afford  to  make  light  of  its  illustrious  ex- 
amples. There  is  a  great  deal  of  senti- 
mental benevolence  in  our  time ;  nor  is 
this  to  be  altogether  despised.  Not  un- 
frequently,  too,  we  have  bright  conspicu- 
ous instances  of  self-denying  enthusiasm  in 
the  pursuit  of  some  special  branch  of 
knowledge.  But  the  loyalty  to  God  which 
is  simply  content  to  be  an  insignificant 
link  in  the  chain  of  His  eternal  purpose, 
the  largeness  of  heart  which  feels  in  the 
growing  destinies  of  humanity  the  highest 
indications  of  that  purpose,  the  generosity 
of  sympathy  which  finds  in  the  outcast  or 
the  barbarian  the  nearest  brotherhood,  the 
calm  judgment  which  apportions  means  to 
ends,  and  the  quenchless  ardor  which  no 
slow  delays  can  damp — these  are  not 
qualities  commonly  found  in  union ;  and 
when  they  do  meet  in  one  man,  as  they 
did  in  David  Livingstone,  they  make  the 
true  hero.  His  career,  if  read  aright, 
should  teach  the  world  that  religion  is  not 


a  speciality  of  dogmas  and  ceremonies, 
but  a  great  sanctifying  influence,  catholic 
enough  to  embrace  all  forms  of  fruitful  la- 
bor, and  intense  enough  to  touch  them  all 
with  the  peculiar  energy  of  inspiration. 
The  charm  wielded  by  his  manly  frank- 
ness, his  reasonableness,  his  firmness  in 
intercourse  with  barbarous  races,  ought  to 
be  a  lesson  to  the  nation,  which  so  often 
has  to  feel  ashamed  of  petty  victories  over 
savage  tribes.  His  faith  in  humanity,  not- 
withstanding the  falsehoods  and  treasons 
to  which  he  was  often  exposed,  is  a  re- 
buke to  the  lisping  misanthropy  by  which 
our  golden  youth  signify  their  sense  of 
their  own  importance.  And  while  his  dis- 
cernment of  Africa's  real  needs  condemns 
the  futile  dream  of  a  civilization  that 
should  consist  mainly  in  chapels  and 
hymn-books,  the  triumph  of  his  hardy  and 
loving  soul  over  both  savage  man  and  un- 
tamed nature  revives  afresh  our  ancient 
confidence  in  the  supremacy  of  spiritual 
power.  Familiar  already  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words,  the  name  of  David 
Livingstone,  with  all  its  heroic  associa- 
tions, will,  we  believe,  be  amongst  the  no- 
blest and  most  inspiring  traditions  which 
this  generation  contributes  to  the  future  of 
the  world. — Byitisk  Quxrterly  Reinetu. 
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This  notice  embraces  the  scientific  re- 
sults of  an  inquiry  on  fog-signals,  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  tlie  Elder  Brethren 
of  the  Trinity  House,  and  communicated, 
with  their  friendly  concurrence,  to  the  Roy- 
al Society. 

The  investigation  was  begun  on  May 
19,  1873,  and  continued  till  July  4.  It 
was  resumed  on  October  8,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  November.  It  also  includes 
observations  made  during  the  dense  fog 
which  enveloped  London  on  December  9 
and  the  succeeding  days. 

Gongs  and  bells  were  excluded  from 
this  investigation,  in  consequence  of  their 
proved  inferiority  to  other  instruments  of 
signaling.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  trumpets  blown  by  powerfully  com- 
pressed air,  with  steam-whistles,  guns,  and 
a  steam-syren,  associated  with  a  trumpet 
16  feet  long. 


Daboll's  horn,  or  trumpet,  had  been 
highly  spoken  of  by  writers  on  fog-signals. 
A  third-order  apparatus  of  the  kind  had. 
been  reported  as  sending  its  sound  to  a 
distance  of  from  7  to  9  miles  against  the 
wind,  and  to  a  distance  of  12  to  14  miles 
with  the  wind.  Holmes  had  improved 
upon  Daboll ;  and  with  two  instruments  of 
Holmes — not  of  the  third,  but  of  the  first 
order — our  experiments  were  made.  On 
May  19,  at  3  miles  distance,  they  became 
useless  as  a  fog-signal ;  at  a  distance  of  4 
miles,  with  paddles  stopped  and  all  on 
board  quiet,  they  were  wholly  unheard* 
At  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the  Foreland 
the  whistles  tested  on  May  19  became  use- 
less. The  twelve  o'clock  gun  fired  with  a 
I  lb.  charge  at  Drop  Fort  in  Dover,  was 
well  heard  on  May  19,  when  the  horns  and 
whistles  were  inaudible.  On  May  20  the 
permeability  of  the  atmosphere  had  some- 
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what  increased,  but  the  steam-whistle  failed 
to  pierce  it  to  a  depth  of  3  miles.  At  4 
miles  the  horns,  thcnigh  aided  by  quietness 
on  board,  were  barely  heard.  V>y  careful 
nursing,  if  1  may  use  the  expression,  the 
horn-sounds  were  carried  to  a  distance  of 
6  miles.  The  superiority  of  the  i8-poundcr 
gun,  already  employed  by  the  Trinity 
House  as  a  fog-signal,  over  horns  and 
whistbes,  was  on  this  day  so  decided  as  al- 
most to  warrant  its  recommendation  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  other  signals. 

Nothing  occurred  on  June  2  to  exalt  our 
hopes  of  the  trumpets  and  whistles.  The 
horns  were  scarcely  heard  at  a  distance  of 
3  miles ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they  failed  to 
be  heard  at  2  miles.  By  keeping  every 
thing  (juiet  on  board,  they  were  afterward 
heard  to  a  distance  of  6  miles — a  result, 
however,  mainly  due  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Considering 
the  demands  as  to  sound-range  made  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  the  demonstrated 
incompetence  of  horns  and  whistles  of 
great  reputed  power  to  meet  these  demands 
was  not  encouraging.  On  June  3  the  at- 
mosphere had  changed  surprisingly.  ]t 
was  loaded  over  head  with  dark  and  threa- 
tening clouds;  the  sounds,  nevertheless, 
were  well  heard  beyond  9  miles.  On 
June  10  the  acoustic  transparency  of  the 
air  was  also  very  tair,  the  distance  pene- 
trated being  upwards  ofS'|'  miles.  The 
subsidence  of  the  sound  near  the  boundary 
of  the  acoustic  shadow  on  the  Dover  sitle  of 
the  Foreland,  and  before  entering  the  shad- 
ow, was  to-dav  sudden  and  extraordinarv, 
affecting  etpially  both  horns  and  guns.  We 
were  warned  on  June  3  that  the  supremacy  of 
the  gun  on  one  occasion  by  no  means  implied 
its  suj^remacy  on  all  occasions,  the  self-same 
guns  which  on  May  20  had  so  far  transcend- 
ed the  horns  being  on  this  day  their  ecpials 
and  nothing  mc^re.  June  1 1  was  employed 
in  mastering  still  further  the  facts  relating 
to  the  subsidence  of  the  sound  east  and 
west  of  the  Foreland;  the  cause  of  this 
subsidence  being  in  part  due  to  the  weak- 
ening of  the  sonorous  waves  by  their  diver- 
gence into  the  sound  shadow,  and  in  part 
to  interference. 

The  atmosphere  on  June  25  was  again 
very  defective  acoustically.  The  sounds 
reached  a  maximum  distance  of  6^1^  miles; 
but  at  4  miles,  on  returning  from  the  maxi- 
mum distance,  they  were  very  faint.  The 
day  had,  as  it  were,  darkened  acoustically. 
On  this  day  the  guns  lost  still  further  their 


pre-eminence,  and  at  5^  miles  were  inferior 
to  the  horn.  No  sounds  whatever  reached 
Dover  Pier  on  the  nth;  and  it  was  only 
toward  the  close  of  the  day  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it  on  the  25th.  Thus 
by  slow  degrees  the  caprices  of  the  atmo- 
sphere made  themselves  known  to  us,  show- 
ing us  subsequently  that  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  day,  even  within  a  single  min- 
ute, the  air,  as  a  vehicle  of  sound,  under- 
went most  serious  variations.  June  26 
was  a  far  better  day  than  its  predecessor, 
the  acoustic  range  being  over  9^^  miles. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  less  favor- 
able to  the  sound  on  this  day  than  on  the 
preceding  one,  plainly  proving  that  some- 
thing else  than  the  wind  must  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  shortening  the  sound-range. 

On  July  I  we  experimented  upon  a  ro- 
tating horn,  and  heard  its  direct  or  axial 
blast,  which  proved  to  be  the  strongest,  at 
a  distance  of  loj  miles.  The  sounds 
were  also  heard  at  the  Vame  light-ship, 
which  is  12  J  miles  from  the  Foreland.  The 
atmosphere  had  become  decidedly  clearer 
acoustically,  but  not  so  optically;  for  on  this 
day  thick  haze  obscured  the  white'clifis  of 
the  Foreland.  In  fact,  on  days  of  far  greater 
optical  purity,  the  sound  had  failed  to  reach 
one  third  of  the  distance  attainetl  to-day. 
In  the  light  of  such  a  fact,  any  attempt  to 
make  optical  transparency  a  measure  of 
acoustic  transparency,  must  be  seen  to  be 
delusive.  On  July  i  a  12-inch  American 
whistle,  of  which  we  had  heard  a  highly  fa- 
vorable account,  was  tried  in  place  of  the 
2 1 -inch  English  whistle ;  but,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, the  performance  of  the  new  instru- 
ment fell  behind  that  of  the  horns.  An  in- 
terval of  twelve  hours  sufficed  to  convert 
the  acoustically  clear  atmosphere  of  July  i 
into  an  opaque  one;  for  on  July  2  even 
the  horn-sounds,  with  paddles  stopped  and 
all  noiseless  on  board,  could  not  penetrate 
further  than  4  miles. 

Thus  each  succeeding  day  provided  us 
with  a  virtually  new  atmosphere,  cleariy 
showing  that  conclusions  founded  upon 
one  day's  observations  might  utterly  break 
down  in  the  presence  of  the  phenomena 
of  another  day.  This  was  most  impress- 
ively demonstrated  on  the  day  now  to  be 
referred  to.  The  acoustic  imperviousness 
of  July  3  was  found  to  be  still  greater  than 
that  of  the  2d,  while  the  optical  purity  of 
the  day  was  sensibly  perfect  The  diffi  of 
the  Foreland  could  be  seen  to-day  at  ten 
times  the  distance  at  which  they  ceased  to 
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be  visible  on  the  ist,  while  the  sounds  were 
cut  off  at  one  sixth  of  the  distance.  At 
two  P.M.  neither  guns  nor  trumpets  were 
able  to  pierce  the  transparent  air  to  a 
depth  of  3,  hardly  to  a  depth  of  2  miles. 
This  extraordinary  opacity  we  consider  to 
arise  from  the  irregular  admixture  with  the 
air  of  the  aqueous  vapor  raised  by  a  pow- 
erful sun.  This  vapor,  though  perfectly 
invisible,  produced  an  acoustic  cloud  imper- 
vious to  the  sound,  and  from  which  the 
sound-waves  were  thrown  back  as  the 
waves  of  light  are  from  an  ordinary  cloud. 
The  waves  thus  refused  transmission  pro- 
duced by  their  reflection  echoes  of  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  duration.  This  we 
may  remark  is  the  first  time  that  audible 
echoes  have  been  proved  to  be  reflected  from 
an  optically  transparent  atmosphere.  By  the 
lowering  of  the  sun  the  production  of  the 
vapor  was  checked  and  the  transmissive 
power  of  the  atmosphere  restored  to  such 
an  extent  that,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles 
from  the  Forelands,  at  seven  p.m.,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  was  at  least  thirty-six 
times  its  intensity  at  two  p.m. 

On  October  8  the  observations  were 
resumed,  4  steam-syren  and  a  Canadian 
whistle  of  great  power  being  added  to  the 
list  of  instruments.  A  boiler  had  its  steam 
raised  to  a  pressure  of  70  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch ;  on  opening  a  valve  this  steam 
would  issue  forcibly  in  a  continuous 
stream,  and  the  sole  function  of  the  syren 
was  to  convert  this  steam  into  a  series  of 
separate  strong  pufis.  This  was  done  by 
causing  a  disk  with  12  radial  slits  to  rotate 
behind  a  fixed  disk  with  the  same  number 
of  slits.  When  the  slits  coincided,  a  puff 
escaped ;  when  they  did  not  coincide,  the 
outflow  of  steam  was  interrupted.  Each 
puff  of  steam  at  this  high  pressure  genera- 
ted a  sonorous  wave  of  great  intensity ; 
the  successive  waves  linking  themselves 
together  to  a  musical  sound  so  intense  as 
to  be  best  described  as  a  continuous  ex- 
plosion. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  October  8  the 
optical  transparency  of  the  air  was  very 
great;  its  acoustic  transparency,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  very  defective.  Clouds 
blackened  and  broke  into  a  rain  and  hail- 
shower  of  tropical  violence.  The  sounds, 
instead  of  being  deadened,  were  improved 
by  this  furious  squall;  and,  after  it  had 
lightened,  thus  lessening  the  local  noises, 
the  sounds  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  7^ 
miles  distinctly  louder  than  they  had  been 
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heard  through  the'preceding  rainless  atmo- 
sphere at  a  distance  of  5  miles.  At  5 
miles  distance,  therefore,  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  had  been  at  least  doubled  by 
the  rain — a  result  entirely  opposed  to  all 
previous  assertions,  but  an  obvious  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  by  condensation 
and  precipitation  of  that  vapor  the  mix- 
ture of  which  with  the  air  had  been  proved 
so  prejudicial  to  the  sound.  On  this  day 
a  dependence  was  established  between  the 
pitch  of  a  note  and  its  penetrative  power 
— the  syren  generating  480  waves,  being 
slightly  inferior  to  the  horns,  while  genera- 
ting 400  waves  a  second  it  was  distinctly 
superior.  The  maximum  range  on  Octo- 
ber 8  was  9  miles.  On  October  9  the  trans- 
missive  power  had  diminished,  the  maxi- 
mum range  being  7^  miles.  On  both 
these  days  the  syren  proved  to  be  superior 
to  the  horns,  and  on  some  occasions  supe- 
rior to  the  gun. 

On  the  loth  and  nth,  a  gale  having 
caused  our  steamer  to  seek  safety  in  the 
Downs,  we  made  land-observations.  The 
duration  of  the  aerial  echoes  was  for  the 
syren  and  the  gun  9  seconds,  for  the  horns 
6  seconds.  The  duration  varies  from  day 
to  day.  We  sought  to  estimate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  violent  wind,  and  found  that 
the  sound  of  the  gun  failed  to  reach  us  in 
two  cases  at  a  distance  of  550  yards  to 
windward,  the  sound  of  the  syren  at  the 
same  time  rising  to  a  piercing  intensity. 
To  leeward  the  gun  was  heard  at  five 
times,  and  certainly  might  have  been 
heard  at  fifteen  times  the  distance  attained 
to  windward.  The  momentary  character 
of  the  gun-sound  renders  it  liable  to  be 
quenched  by  a  single  puff  of  wind;  but 
sounds  of  low  pitch  generally,  whether 
momentary  or  not,  suffer  more  from  an 
opposing  wind  than  high  ones.  We  had 
on  the  1 2  th  another  example  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  heavy  rain  to  deaden  sound. 

On  the  14th  the  maximum  range  was  10 
miles,  but  the  atmosphere  did  not  maintain 
this  power  of  transmission.  It  was  a  day 
of  extreme  optical  clearness;  but  its 
acoustic  clearness  diminished  as  the  day 
advanced.  In  fact  the  sun  was  in  action. 
We  proved  to-day  that  by  lowering  the 
pitch  of  the  Canadian  whistle,  its  sound, 
which  had  previously  been  inaudible,  be- 
came suddenly  audible.  The  day  at  first 
was  favorable  to  the  transmission  of  the 
longer  sound-waves.  After  a  lapse  of 
three  hours   the   case   was  reversed,  the 
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high-pitched  syren  being  then  heard  when 
both  gun  and  horns  were  inaudible.  But 
even  this  state  of  things  did  not  continue, 
so  rapid  and  surprising  are  the  caprices  of 
the  atmosphere.  At  a  distance  of  5  miles, 
at  3.30  P.M.,  the  change  in  transmissive 
power  reduced  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
to  at  least  one  half  of  what  it  possessed  at 
11.30  A.M.,  the  wind  throughout  maintain- 
ing the  same  strength  and  direction. 
Through  all  this  complexity  the  knowledge 
obtained  on  July  3  sheds  the  light  of  a 
princii)le  which  reduces  to  order  the  appa- 
rent confusion. 

October  15  was  spent  at  Dungeness  in 
examining  the  performance  of  Daboirs 
horn.  It  is  a  fine  instrument,  and  its  ap- 
plication was  ably  worked  out  by  its  in- 
ventor ;  still  it  would  retpiire  very  favora- 
ble atmospheric  conditions  to  enable  it  to 
warn  a  steamer  before  she  had  come  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  shore.  The  direction 
in  which  the  aerial  echoes  return  was  fine- 
ly illustrated  to-day,  that  direction  being 
always  the  one  in  which  the  axis  of  the 
horn  is  pointed. 

The  1 6th  was  a  day  of  exceeding  optical 
transparency,  but  of  great  acoustic  opacity. 
The  maximum  range  was  only  5  miles. 
On  this  day  the  howitzer  and  all  the  whis- 
tles were  clearly  overmastered  by  the  sy- 
ren. It  was,  moreover,  heard  at  3^  miles 
with  the  paddles  going,  while  the  gun  was 
heard  at  2^  miles.  With  no  visible  object 
that  could  possibly  yield  an  echo  in  sight, 
the  pure  aerial  echoes,  coming  from  the 
more  distant  southern  air,  were  distinct 
and  long-continued  at  a  distance  of  2 
miles  from  the  shore.  Near  the  base  of 
the  Foreland  cliff  we  determined  their  du- 
ration and  found  it  to  be  1 1  seconds,  while 
that  of  the  best  whistle  echoes  was  6 
seconds.  On  this  day  three  whistles, 
sounded  simultaneously,  were  pitted 
against  the  syren,  and  found  clearly  infe- 
rior to  it 

On  the  17th  four  horns  were  compared 
with  the  syren  and  found  inferior  to  it. 
This  was  our  day  of  greatest  acoustic 
transparency,  the  sound  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum of  fifteen  miles  for  the  syren,  and  of 
more  than  sixteen  for  the  gun.  The  echoes 
on  this  day  were  continued  longer  than  on 
any  other  occasion.  They  continued  for 
fifteen  seconds,  their  duration  indicating 
the  atmospheric  depth  firom  which  they 
came. 

On  October  18,  though  the  experiments 


were  not  directed  to  determine  the  trans- 
missive  power  of  the  air,  we  were  not  with- 
out proof  that  it  continued  to  be  high. 
From  10  to  10.30  a.m.,  while  waiting  for 
the  blasts  of  the  syren  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  Foreland,  the  conti- 
nued reports  of  what  we  supposed  to  be 
the  musketry  of  skirmishing  parties  on  land 
were  distinctly  heard  by  us  all.  We  after- 
wards heard  that  the  sounds  arose  firom  the 
rifle  practice  on  Kingsdown  beach,  5^  miles 
away.  On  July  3,  which,  optically  consi- 
dered, was  a  far  more  perfect  day,  the  iS- 
pounder,  howitzer,  and  mortar  failed  to 
make  themselves  heard  at  half  this  dis- 
tance. The  1 8th  was  mainly  occupied  in 
determining  the  influence  of  pitch  and 
pressure  on  the  syren-sound.  Taking  the 
fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere  into  ac- 
count, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  syfcn,  per- 
forming from  2000  to  2400  revolutions  a 
second,  or,  in  other  words,  generating  from 
400  to  480  waves  per  second,  best  meets 
the  atmospheric  conditions.  We  varied 
the  pressure  from  40  to  80  lbs,  on  the 
square  inch ;  and  though  the  intensity  did 
not  appear  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure,  the  higher  pressure  yielded  the 
hardest  and  most  penetrating  sound. 

The  20th  was  a  rainy  day  with  strong 
wind.  Up  to  a  distance  of  54-  miles  thesy- 
ren  continued  to  be  heard  through  the  sea 
and  paddle-noises.  In  rough  weather,  in- 
deed, when  local  noises  interfere,  the  syren- 
sound  far  transcends  all  other  sounds.  On 
various  occasions  to-day  it  proved  its  mas- 
tery over  both  gun  and  horns.  On  the 
2 1  St  the  wind  was  strong  and  the  sea  high. 
The  horn-sounds,  wnth  paddles  going, 
were  lost  at  four  miles,  whilst  the  sjnpcn 
continued  serviceable  up  to  6^  miles.  The 
gun  to-day  was  completely  overmastered 
Its  pufts  were  seen  at  the  Foreland;  but 
its  sound  was  unheard  when  the  syren  was 
distinctly  heard.  Heavy  rain  failed  to 
damp  the  power  of  the  syren.  The  whis- 
tles were  also  tried  to-day,  but  were  found 
far  inferior  to  the  syren.  On  the  22d  it 
blew  a  gale,  and  the  GakUea  quitted  us. 
We  made  observations  on  land  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  wind  and  oT  local  n<Hses. 
The  shelter  of  the  Coastguard  Station  at 
Cornhill  enabled  us  to  hear  gun-sonnds 
which  were  quite  inaudible  to  an  obserrer 
out  of  shelter ;  in  the  shelter  also  both  hon 
and  syren  rose  distinctly  in  power;  but 
they  were  also  heard  outside  when  Ac 
gun  was  quite  unheard.    As  usuali  Ae 
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sound  to  leeward  was  far  more  power- 
ful than  those  at  equal  distances  to  wind- 
ward. The  echoes  from  the  cloudless  air 
were  to-day  very  fine.  On  the  23d,  in  the 
absence  of  the  steamer,  the  observations 
on  the  influence  of  the  wind  were  con- 
tinued. The  quenching  of  the  gun-sounds, 
in  particular  to  windward,  was  well  illus- 
trated. All  the  sounds,  however,  gun  in- 
cluded, were  carried  much  further  to  lee- 
ward than  to  windward.  The  effect  of  a 
violent  thunderstorm  and  downpour  of  rain 
in  exalting  the  sound  was  noticed  by  ob- 
servers both  to  windward  and  to  leeward 
of  the  Foreland.  In  the  rear  of  the  syren 
its  range  to-day  was  about  a  mile.  At 
right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  to  windward, 
it  was  about  the  same.  To  leeward  it 
reached  a  distance  of  71  miles. 

On  the  24th,  when  observations  were 
made  afloat  in  the  steam-tug  Falmerston^ 
the  syren  exhibited  a  clear  mastery  over 
gun  and  horns.  The  maximum  range  was 
7J  miles.  The  wind  had  changed  from 
W.S.W.  to  S.E.,  then  to  E.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  syren  was  heard  loudly 
in  the  streets  of  Dover.  On  the  27th  the 
wind  was  E.N.E. ;  and  the  syren-sound 
penetrated  everywhere  through  Dover,  ris- 
ing over  the  moaning  of  the  wind  and  all 
other  noises.  It  was  heard  at  a  distance 
of  six  miles  from  the  Foreland  on  the  road 
to  Folkestone,  and  would  probably  have 
been  heard  all  the  way  to  Folkestone,  had 
not  the  experim.ents  ceased.  Afloat  and  in  the 
axis,  with  a  liigh  wind  and  sea,  the  syren, 
and  it  only,  reached  to  a  distance  of  six 
miles ;  at  five  miles  it  was  heard  through 
the  paddle-noises.  On  the  28th  further 
experiments  were  made  on  the  influence 
of  pitch,  the  syren  when  generating  480 
waves  a  second  being  found  more  eflective 
than  when  generating  300  waves  a  second. 
The  maximum  range  in  the  axis  on  this 
day  was  7^  miles. 

The  29th  of  October  was  a  day  of  ex- 
traordinary optical  transparency,  but  by  no 
means  transparent  acoustically.  The  gun 
was  the  greatest  sufferer.  At  first  it  was 
barely  heard  at  five  miles ;  but  afterwards  it 
was  tried  at  5^,  4^,  and  2\  miles,  and  was 
heard  at  none  of  these  distances.  The  sy- 
ren at  the  same  time  was  distinctly  heard. 
The  sun  was  shining  strongly ;  and  to  its 
augmenting  power  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
gun-sound  was  doubtless  due.  At  2t\ 
miles,  subsequently,  dead  to  windward,  the 
syren  was  faintly  heard ;  the  gun  was  un- 


heard at  2f  miles.  On  land  the  syren  and 
horn-sounds  were  heard  to  windward  at  2 
to  2\  miles,  to  leeward  at  7  miles ;  while 
in  the  rear  of  the  instruments  they  were 
heard  at  a  distance  of  5  miles,  or  five  times 
as  far  as  they  had  .been  heard  on  Oc- 
tober 23. 

The  30th  of  October  furnished  another 
illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  notion 
which  considers  optical  and  acoustic  trans- 
parency to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  day 
was  very  hazy,  the  white  cliffs  of  the  Fore- 
land at  the  greater  distances  being  quite 
hidden ;  still  the  gun  and  syren-sounds 
reached  on  the  bearing  of  the  Varne  liglit- 
vessel  to  a  distance  of  11^  miles.  The  sy- 
ren was  heard  through  the  paddle-noises  at 
9J  miles,  while  at  %h  miles  it  became  effi- 
cient as  a  signal  with  the  paddles  going. 
The  horns  were  heard  •  at  6^  miles.  This 
was  during  calm.  Subsequently,  with  a 
wind  from  the  N.N.W.,  no  sounds  were 
heard  at  6^  miles.  On  land,  the  wind 
being  across  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
the  syren  was  heard  only  to  a  distance  of 
3  miles  N.E.  of  the  Foreland ;  in  the 
other  direction  it  was  heard  plainly  on 
Folkestone  Pier,  8  miles  distant.  Both 
gun  and  horns  failed  to  reach  Folkestone. 

Wind,  rain,  a  rough  sea,  and  great 
acoustic  opacity,  characterized  October  31. 
Both  gun  and  horns  were  unheard  3  miles 
away,  the  syren  at  the  same  time  being 
clearly  heard.  It  afterwards  forced  its 
sound  with  great  power  through  a  violent 
rain-squall.  Wishing  the  same  individual 
judgment  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
sounds  on  both  sides  of  the  Foreland,  in 
the  absence  of  our  steamer,  which  had 
quitted  us  for  safety,  I  committed  the  ob- 
servations to  Mr.  Douglass.  He  heard 
them  at  2  miles  on  the  Dover  side,  and  on 
the  Sandwich  side,  with  the  same  intensity, 
at  6  miles. 

A  gap  (employed  by  the  engineers  in 
making  arrangements  for  pointing  the  sy- 
ren in  any  required  direction)  here  occurred 
in  our  observations.  They  were  resumed, 
however,  on  November  21,  when  compa- 
rative experiments  were  made  upon  the  gun 
and  syren.  Both  sources  of  sound,  when 
employed  as  fog-signals,  will  not  unfre- 
quently  have  to  cover  an  arc  of  180°; 
and  it  was  desirable  to  know  with  greater 
precision  how  the  sound  is  affected  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  gun  or  syren  is 
pointed. 

The  gun,  therefore,  was  in  the  first  in- 
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stance  pointed  on  us  and  fired,  then 
turned  and  fired  along  a  line  perpendicu- 
lar to  that  joining  us  and  it.  There  was  a 
sensible,  though  small,  difference  between 
the  sounds  which  reached  us  in  the  two 
cases.  A  similar  experiment  was  made 
with  the  syren ;  and  here  the  falling  off 
when  the  instrument  was  pointed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  us  and  it  was 
very  considerable.  This  is  what  is  to  be 
expectetl ;  for  the  trumj)et  associated  with 
the  syren  is  expressly  intended  to  gather 
uj)  the  sound  and  i)roject  it  in  a  certain 
direction,  while  no  such  object  is  in  view 
in  the  construction  of  the  gun.  The  expe- 
riments here  referred  to  were  ami)ly  corro- 
borated by  others  made  on  November  22 
and  23. 

On  both  of  these  days  the  Galatea's 
guns  were  fired  to  windward  and  to  lee- 
ward. The  aerial  echoes  in  the  latter  case 
were  (h'stinctly  louder  and  longer  than  in 
the  former.  The  experiment  has  been  re- 
peated many  times,  and  always  with  the 
same  result. 

In  front  of  the  Cornhill  Coastguard  Sta- 
tion, and  only  i]-  mile  from  the  Foreland, 
the  syren,  on  tlie  21st,  though  pointed  to- 
wards us,  fell  suddenly  and  considerably  in 
power.  Bef  )re  reaching  Dover  Pier  it  had 
ceased  to  be  heard.  The  wind  was  here 
against  the  sound  ;  but  this,  though  it  con- 
tributed to  the  efiect,  could  not  account  for 
it,  nor  could  the  j)roximity  of  the  shadow 
account  for  it.  'I'o  these  two  causes  muse 
have  been  adtlod  an  acoustically  tloccu- 
lent  though  optically  transparent  atmo- 
sphere. The  experiment  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  there  are  atmospheric  and 
local  conditions  which,  when  combined, 
])rcvent  our  most  powerful  instruments 
from  making  more  than  a  distant  approach 
to  the  ]-)crformance  which  writers  on  fog- 
signals  have  demanded  of  them. 

On  November  24  the  sound  of  the  syren 
pointed  to  windward  was  compared  at 
eipial  distances  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
instrument.  It  was  louder  to  leeward  in 
the  rear,  than  at  equal  distances  to  wind- 
wani  in  front.  Hence,  in  a  wind,  the  de- 
sirability of  pointing  the  instrument  to 
windwanl.  Tiie  whistles  were  tested  this 
day  in  comparison  with  the  syren  depriv- 
ed of  its  trumpet.  The  Canadian  and  the 
8-inch  whistles  proved  the  most  eflective ; 
but  the  nakeil  syren  was  as  well  heard  as 
either  of  them.  As  regards  opacity,  the 
25th  of  November  almost  rivalled  the  3d 


of  July.  The  gun  failed  to  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  2*8  miles,  and  it  yielded  only  a 
faint  crack  at  2)^  miles, 

Meanwhile  this  investigation  has  given 
us  a  knowledge  of  the  atmosphere  in  its 
relation  to  sound,  of  which  no  notion  had 
been  previously  entertained.  While  the 
velocity  of  sound  has  been  the  subject  of  re- 
fined and  repeated  experiments,  I  am  not 
aware  that  since  the  publication  of  a  cel^ 
brated  paper  by  Dr.  Derham,  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions"  for  1708,  any  sys- 
tematic inquiry  has  been  made  into  Uic 
causes  which  affect  the  intensity  of  sound 
in  the  atmosphere.  Derham's  results, 
though  obtained  at  a  time  when  the  means 
of  investigation  were  very  defective,  have 
apparently  been  accepted  with  unquestion- 
ing trust  by  all  subsequent  writers— a  &ct 
which  is,  I  think,  in  some  part  to  be  ascrib- 
ed to  the  ^/AW/7  probability  of  hisconda- 
sions. 

.  Thus  Dr.  Robinson,  relying  apparently 
upon  Derham,  says,  "  Fog  is  a  powerfiil 
damper  of  sound,"  and  he  gives  us  physi- 
cal reasons  why  it  must  be  so.  "  Ii  is  a 
mixture  of  air  and  globules  of  water,  and 
at  each  of  the  innumerable  surfaces  where 
these  two  touch,  a  portion  of  the  vibration 
is  reflected  and  lost."  And  he  adds  fiir- 
ther  on,  "  The  remarkable  power  of  fogs  to 
(leaden  the  report  of  guns  has  been  often 
noticed." 

Assuming  it,  moreover,  as  probable  that 
the  measure  of  "  a  fog's  power  in  stopping 
sound  "  bears  some  simple  relation  to  its 
opacity  for  light,  Dr.  Robinson,  adopting 
a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, states  that  "  the  distance  at  which  a 
given  object,  say  a  flag  or  pole,  disappeais, 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  fog's 
power''  to  Obstruct  the  sound.  Thb  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  prevalent  notions; 
and  granting  that  the  sound  is  dissipated, as 
assumed,  by  reflection  from  the  partidcs, 
the  greater  will  be  the  waste  of  sound. 
But  the  number  of  p>articleSy  or,  in  other 
words,  the  density  of  the  fog,  is  dedaitd 
by  its  action  upon  light ;  hence  the  opticil 
opacity  will  be  a  measure  of  the  acfwi**^ 
opacity. 

This,  I  say.  expresses  the  opinioo  gc&^ 
rally  entertained, "  clear  still  air"  being  re- 
garded as  the  best  vehicle  for  sound.  We 
have  not,  as  stated  above, 
in  really  dense  fogs ;  but  the 
actually  made  entirely  destroy  tbe 
that  clear  weather  is  neoesmuy  better  fa 
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the  transmission  of  sound  than  thick  wea- 
ther. Some  of  our  days  of  densest  acous- 
tic opacity  have  been  marvelously  clear 
optically,  while  some  of  our  days  of  thick 
haze  have  shown  themselves  highly  favor- 
able to  the  transmission  of  sound.  Were 
the  physical  cause  of  the  sound-waste 
that  above  assigned,  did  that  waste  arise  in 
any  material  degree  from  reflection  at  the 
limiting  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  haze, 
this  result  would  be  inexplicable. 

Again,  Derham,  as  quoted  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  says  that  "falling  rain  tends 
powerfully  to  obstruct  sound."  We  have 
had  repeated  reversals  of  this  conclusion. 
Some  of  our  observations  have  been  made 
on  days  when  rain  and  hail  descended  with 
a  perfectly  tropical  fury ;  and  in  no  single 
case  did  the  rain  deaden  the  sound ;  in 
every  case,  indeed,  it  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect. 

But  falling  snow,  according  to  Derham, 
offers  a  more  serious  obstacle  than  any 
other  meteorological  agent  to  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  We  have  not  extended 
our  observations  at  the  South  Foreland 
into  snowy  weather;  but  an  observation 
of  my  own  made  on  December  29,  in  the 
Alps,  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  distinctly 
negatives  the  statements  of  Derham. 

Reverting  to  the  case  of  fog,  I  am 
unable  in  modern  observations  to  discover 
anything  conclusive  as  to  its  alleged  power 
of  deadening  sound.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  a  very  interesting  lecture  on 
fog-signals,  delivered  by  Mr.  Beazeley  be- 
fore the  United-Service  Institution  ;  and 
I  have  carefully  perused  the  printed  report 
of  that  lecture,  and  of  a  paper  previously 
communicated  by  Mr.  Beazeley  to  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers.  But  in 
neither  of  these  painstaking  compilations 
can  I  find  any  adequate  evidence  of  the 
alleged  power  of  fogs  to  deaden  sound. 

Indeed,  during  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Beazeley's 
paper,  an  important  observation  in  an  op- 
posite sense  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, to  whose  ability  and  accuracy  as  an 
observer  I  am  able  to  bear  the  strongest 
testimony.  Mr.  Dougass  stated  that  he 
had  found  in  his  experience  but  little  dif- 
ference in  the  traveling  of  sound  in  fog- 
gy or  in  clear  weather.  He  had  distinctly 
heard  in  a  fog,  at  the  Smalls  rock  in  the 
Bristol  Channel,  guns  fired  at  Milford 
Haven,     twenty-five     miles    away.     Mr. 

eazeley,  moreover,  has  heard  the  Lundy- 


Island  gun  "  at  Hartland  Point,"  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  during  dense  fog.  Mr.  Beaze- 
ley's  conclusion,  indeed,  accurately  ex- 
presses the  state  of  our  knowledge  when 
he  wrote.  In  winding  up  his  paper,  he  ad- 
mitted "that  the  subject  appeared  to  be 
very  little  known,  and  that  the  more  it  was 
looked  into  the  more  apparent  became  the 
fact  that  the  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
fog  upon  sound  is  extremely  conflicting." 
When,  therefore,  it  is  alleged,  as  it  is  so 
often  alleged,  that  the  power  of  fogs  to 
deaden  sound  is  well  known,  the  disjunc- 
tive not  is  to  be  inserted  before  the  pre- 
dicate. 

The  real  enemy  to  the  transmission  of 
sound  through  the  atmosphere  has,  I 
think,  been  clearly  revealed  by  the  fore- 
going inquiry.  That  enemy  has  been 
proved  to  be  not  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  haze, 
nor  fog,  nor  snow — not  water,  in  fact,  in 
either  a  liquid  or  a  solid  form — but  water 
in  a  vaporous  form  mingled  with  air  so  as 
to  render  it  acoustically  turbid  and  floccu- 
lent.  This  acoustic  turbidity  often  occurs 
on  days  of  surprising  optical  transparency. 
Any  system  of  measures,  therefore,  found- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  the  optical  and 
acoustic  transparency  of  the  atmosphere 
go  hand  in  hand  must  prove  delusive. 

There  is  but  one  solution  to  this  diffi- 
culty ;  it  is  to  make  the  source  of  sound 
so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  endure  loss 
by  partial  reflection,  and  still  retain  a  suffi- 
cient residue  for  transmission.  Of  all  the 
instruments  hitherto  examined  by  us,  the 
syren  comes  nearest  to  the  fulfilment  ot 
this  condition  ;  and  its  establishment  upon 
our  coasts  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove  an 
incalculable  boon  to  the  mariner. 


An  account  of  the  observations  made 
during  the  recent  fog  will  be  included  in 
the  paper  shortly  to  be  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society.  These  observations  add 
the  force  of  demonstration  to  others  re- 
corded in  the  paper,  that  fogs  possess  no 
such  power  of  stifling  sound  as  that  hither- 
to ascribed  to  them.  Indeed,  the  melting 
away  of  fog  on  December  13  was  accom- 
panied by  an  acoustic  darkening  of  the  at- 
mosphere so  great  that,  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Serpen- 
tine, where  a  whistle  was  sounded,  and 
the  bridge,  the  sound  possessed  less  than 
one  fourth  of  the  intensity  which  it  pos- 
sessed on  the  day  of  densest  fog. 
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'I'lius,  I  think,  has  been  removed  the  associated  with  the  transmission  of  sound 
last  ()l  a  congeries  of  errors  which  for  by  the  atmosphere. — London  Popular 
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( )i  course  you  will  slay  on  Shameen?" 
saitl  a  friend  of  mine  one  day  in  Hong 
•  Kouj;,  as  we  discussed  my  journey  to 
('anion,  diNiant  about  a  tlay's  voyage  by 
the  IVarl  River.  Siie  further  exj)lained  to 
mv  inleiroi:ation  that  Shameen  was  a  few 
ai  res  v)f  i>la!id  rock  cevled  to  the  Jkitish  by 
China  after  the  taking  of  Canton  ;  and  al- 
tliough  the  rest  of  the  city  is  open  to  for- 
ei liners,  it  is  vet  consideretl  the  correct 
ihim;  to  live  on  Shamee!i,  which  is  as  far 
lemoNcil  from  any  converse  with  Canton 
as  Si.  James's  trom  St.  Ciles's.  The  **of 
courNc"  in  the  sentence  quite  decided  mo 
\\\A  \o  su^p  on  Shameen.  1  wanted  to 
siUily  the  ('anlvuuse,  anil  niU  the  Sha- 
meenese.  Tiuis  it  tell  out  one  evening 
at  sundown,  undor  a  rudvly  at'ier-glow, 
which  iian-'ioiinLNl  the  Si^ene  to  the  re- 
^en^Mance  of  :'.k'  last  tableau  in  some 
dc!iisi\e  pan:v>;m;ne.  1  was  ushered  into 
m\  Chines^*  a:\vle  ai  C\\nion,  over  .m 
aNc.i  bi:.:.,v\  N\'nich  I  aitair.c.i  from 
s.Kr.v*  o;:;".^-.;:Mi!'!j;^  or  structures — 1  scarcL*- 
1\  k!.vM\  N\!;a:  name  to  i;ive  them,  riie 
!»r..!cv*  s'Mr.:u\i — \^r  ratiuT  i"ai!e«i  at  ilic 
;.'.>:  v\::c::c.:\  iv^sv.n— a  creek  or  one  of 
I'.'.v-  :;.;>  :v/."c>..'s  o;  the  Tearl  River  ;v 
\>ly.v'i  *.\;v,:on  is  situaieii.  Arrive^i  at 
n\\  n;,-.o  x^:"  ;>.o  bTMi:e,  1  '.Kiii  to  make  a 
!;v\\-   >'.  "r.!u  t.''  lauvi  0:1  a  b.ilconv  of  mv 
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domesticities  with  the   same  mystery  and 
secret  j)recautions  with  which  we  envelop 
these  proceedings  in  Europe.     Humanna* 
ture,  they  argue,  has  to  sleep,  and  here  b 
the    mat   upon   which   it  stretches  itselt 
Wiiy  conceal  it  ?     It  also  wants  to  eat. 
and  it  satisfies  its  appetite,  no  matter  how 
many   eyes  are  gazing.      Tell  a  Chinese 
cook  you  are  hungry,  and  he  will  immedi- 
ately   fetch    his    fire,    his   cooking  uten- 
sils,    his    provisions,    and    cook     under 
vour    verv    nose.     He    has   no   idea  of 
concealing    his    operations    in  some  far- 
away  back   regions,  yclept  kitchen.    He 
squats  tlown  anywhere,  makes  a  fire  on  or 
in  anything  :  a  basin,  dish,  pan  or  pot- 
there  is  no  limit  to  his  invention.     He  will 
cook  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  or  in  the 
centre  of  his  guests  in  a  restaurant.    Upon 
one   occasion,   when  on  board  a  junk,  1 
observed  a  man  cooking  his  own  and  his 
r.ei-:libor's   food    for   days   together  in  a 
tu!\  ami  an  earthenware  saucer  containing 
tile  c>.arcoal.      Wonderful  creatures  they 
are,  these  ilespised  Chinese,  with  a  deft- 
ness of  fmger  and   ingenuity  and  patience 
unsur[^assed  by  any  nation  under  Uie  sunl 
I'o   return  to  the    bridge  of   the  willow 
pattern  architecture,  by  which,  as  I  have 
s.;ivi,    1  entered   my   dwelling.     The  first 
tiup.^  w'nich  took  me  by  surprise  and  com- 
pletelv  overwiielmed  mv  senses  was  the 
varieiy  of  O'.iors,  smells,  stenches,  scents 
w  ilic  a  assailed   me  in  the  various  cham- 
I  ers— rr.o,  i>.a:  is  a  misnomer  ;  I  do  not 
be'.:  J  Vs.*  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cham- 
'l^  cr  : ::  C  :ii :: a.     B  a u: i nerent  localities^  such 
as  :.or:>..  sju:h.  e.ist.  and  west  of  mv  do- 
m  i c . '.  e.  w  ere  a'.  1   ch aracrerised  br  di£ferent 
s'.^ul.s.     For  ir.star.ce.  crossing  the  bridge 
.::iv:  ::;e  vera::v.;a  coniiguous,    I  was  fiun 
:  .>  < ;; u .: .'  er  « r. .; or  in  etRuviuin  which  pcn- 
:v  w>.:-'.e  beinc  with  the  onmis- 


^«4«««^'*ft  aa^ 


•   **i;    T^N*-*    r"<s^* '*."'-"*   i"**    '?^*'•T^■^ 

KssMvi^j:  :r.^r:i  :r.is  with  the  utmost  oe- 
'.ir!:y,  .inc.  rx^.^'.^inj;  to  give  it  a  wide  lati- 
;uc.e  for  :he  f,::un^,  I  hunied  southward. 
Hero  w.i$  a  oom-Mnment  which  beades 
SL\  wir.dott-  j^venuncs.  dbree  door dino^  had 
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two  large  square  holes  in  the  ceiling,  which 
I  ascertained  were  for  admitting  a  ladder 
to  ascend  into  the  attic.  I  was  once  more 
permeated  with  a  delicious  sense  of  breath- 
ing existence  in  an  atmosphere  redolent 
with  perfume  of  spices  wafted,  it  might,  be 
from  Araby  the  Blest.  So  it  seemed  to 
me,  after  the  nausea  of  the  bridge  apart- 
ment. Here  I  ])itched  my  tent,  or  to 
speak  more  literally,  my  blankets,  mats, 
pillow,  fwraps,  and  general  belongings ; 
and  here  presently  arrived  my  cook,  and 
commenced  operations  upon  a  young  pig 
which  he  was  about  to  roast  in  my  bed- 
room. It  would  have  taken  a  long  time  to 
make  him  comprehend  my  objections,  but 
fortunately  I  had  a  factotum,  undertaking 
the  multifarious  duties  of  valet,  chamber- 
maid, courier,  interpreter,  footman,  chair- 
bearer,  seamstress,  laundress.  Aa-Sing  was 
his  name,  and  he  was  the  most  valuable 
servant  I  ever  had  ;  and  only  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  tail,  which  would  have  caused 
continual  merriment  in  Europe,  but  which 
Chinese  have  an  insuperable  objection 
to  cut  off,  I  should  have  imported  him. 
Poor  Aa-Sing  !  his  only  fault  was,  as  a 
clear-starcher,  he  used  to  starch  my  stock- 
ings, and  if  I  had  had  a  new  bonnet  he 
would  have  contrived  his  best  to  make  it 
look  exactly  like  the  old  one,  such  a  posi- 
tive disUke  have  Cliinese  for  any  change 
whatever.  If  you  like  a  feather  in  the  front 
of  your  hat,  they  say,  wear  it  there,  of 
course  ;  but  what  reason  can  you  have  for 
placing  it  at  the  back  next  month,  or  at  the 
side  the  following  year  ?  But  upon  other 
matters  apart  from  millinery  Aa-Sing  and 
myself  were  of  one  mind,  and  we  soon 
hoisted  the  cook  elsewhere  ;  for  here  was 
a  space  which  smelt  deliciously,  and  to 
have  this  perfume  commingled  even  with 
the  odor  of  roast  pig  seemed  a  pro- 
fanation. The  cook  went  off  grumbling, 
and  whether  he  took  himself  on  to  the 
bridge  or  the  steps  I  was  not  interested  to 
know,  but  I  believe  he  burnt  the  pig  out 
of  spite.  The  front  of  my  house  over- 
hung the  Pearl  River,  and  was  overshad- 
owed by  an  immense  gnarled  tree,  whose 
roots  might  have  been  in  my  bedroom,  or 
parlor,  or  veranda,  for  aught  I  could  dis- 
cover. Although  I  studied  the  intricacy  for 
many  a  day,  I  never  found  out  from  where 
it  drew  its  sustenance.  It  burst  out  from 
the  walls  and  stones  in  all  directions, 
flourishing  green,  bright,  and  cheerful,  and 
useful  too,    for     I    often  caught   by    its 


branches  to  steer  myself  on  to  the  landing 
when  entering  my  house  from  the  river 
side,  which  I  usually  did.  It  was,  I  under- 
stood, a  sacred  bb  tree  of  Buddha,  and  as 
there  was  a  temple  hard  by,  it  was  just 
possible  that  the  mother  root  had  her  dom- 
icile of  origin  in  the  holy  precincts — such  a 
distance  do  these  trees  extend,  and  so  pe- 
culiar are  they  for  growing  ostensibly  with- 
out soil.  Through  its  leafy  shade  what  a 
wondrous  scene  was  presented  to  me  !  To 
a  person  with  eager  susceptibilities  and 
keen,  observant  faculties,  the  first  entrance 
into  China  proper  is  enough  to  cause  tem- 
porary aberration  of  mind.  All  the  senses 
are  suddenly  attacked  by  such  outrageous 
incongruities — novel  sensations  which  in 
his  philosophy  he  has  never  dreamed  of. 
He  is  induced  to  doubt  the  intelligence 
he  receives  through  them — to  believe  rath- 
er that  he  is  dreaming,  champagnised,  mes- 
merised, illusionised  in  some  way. 

Having  already  seen  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface,  I  was  yet  taken 
quite  aback  by  the  startling  contrasts  and 
marked  differences.  Still  more  wonderful 
must  appear  these  singular  features  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  narrow  margin  of  men  and 
things.  The  very  mountains  and  hills  on 
the  Pearl  River  stood  out  in  such  unwont- 
ed outline  that  I  had  constantly  to  place  my 
fingers  on  my  eyes  to  give  them  the  chance 
of  correcting  any  optical  delusion  they 
might  have  made.  Moreover,  the  olfacto- 
ry nerves  are  constantly  on  the  inquirendo. 
Pish  !  faugh  !  What  on  earth  is  that  ? 
Surely  nothing  on  this  planet  ever  ['smelt 
so  badly  !  Cologne,  with  its  thirty-six 
different  stenches,  is  a  bovver  of  roses  as 
compared  with  Canton.  Yet  more  dire 
perplexities  await  the  auricular  organs. 
They  are  so  barbarously  tested,  that  they 
come  to  the  point  of  doubting  their  own 
sanity,  so  terrible  are  the  discordant  sounds 
which  clash  and  jangle  on  the  tympanum. 
The  Chinese  talking  is  a  series  of  hard 
sounds,  jerks,  digs,  and  snaps.  The  sneez- 
ed aspirates  S,  T,  Z  make  one's  flesh  creep 
Quarrelling  is  indescribably  overpowering, 
and  makes  one's  blood — though  no  coward 
—curdle  to  water,  so  ferociously  bitter  are 
the  shrill  sounds  emitted.  Yet  still  there 
is  a  more  terrible  ordeal  to  come — Chinese 
music.  It  is  simply  odious  and  revolting 
to  every  feeling  of  harmony,  melody,  sym- 
pathetic cadence,  or  dulcet  sound  of  any 
description  suggested  by  musical  nature. 
It  is  nasal,  screeching,  yowling,  mee-maw- 
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ing,  wailing — every  sound  excruciating  to 
ears  refined.  Two  torn  cats  encountering 
on  a  midnight  prowl,  are  faint  though 
truthful  illustrations  of  that  fearful  rending 
of  the  air.  Add  to  that  an  enraged  tur- 
key-cock viewing  red,  an  indignant  gander, 
two  pea-fowls,  and  a  bewildered  donkey, 
doubtful  about  most  things  in  life  and  his 
next  sui)per  especially,  and  you  will  have 
the  chromatic  scale  of  Chinese  music. 
Whether  Chinese  are  endowed  by  Provi- 
dence with  sonorous  bass  voices,  sympa- 
thetic baritones,  or  thrilling  sensational 
tenors,  I  do  not  know.  I  never  heard  any 
thing  but  falsetto,  and  that  of  the  most 
agonizing  (piality — more  or  less  husky, 
more  or  less  shrill. 

Having  once  obtained  a  pied-dr-terrc  in 
Canton,  I  was  enabled  through  the  kind- 
ness of  liritish  merchants  and  residents  to 
be  introduced  to  some  of  the  high  manda- 
rins and  chief  families  of  the  citv.     And 

0 

once  received  inside  the  mansion,  I  had  to 
trust  to  n\y  own  audacity  and  savoir-J'aifc 
for  my  introduction  to  the  ladies  of 
the  establishment,  as  it  was  not  etiquette 
to  admit  gentlemen  within  their  pre- 
cincts, llavimr  become  familiar  with 
Kastern  manners  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  I  did 
not  experience  the  insuperable  embarrass- 
ment which  I  mii;ht  have  done  if  fresh 
from  Kiirope.  Sometimes  in  these  adven- 
tures it  was  no  easv  matter,  I  mav  sav,  to 
unearth  the  Lulies — so  many  dark  passages, 
closets,  chapels,  I'ish-ponds,  britlges.  corri- 
ilors  of  tKnvcr-pv)ts.  1  was  often  fain  to 
attach  myself  lv>  some  I'eminine  servant  or 
chiKl,  to  bo  conveyevl  to  where  the  head  wife 
held  her  cvvart — usuailv  a  lar;ze  hall  or  ve- 
randa,  unless  sl\e  chancoil  to  be  asleep  in  a 
cupboaui.  l>nee  in  the  presence  of  the  man- 
darin's wife.  I  was  recei\  Cvl  with  the  polite- 
ness of  a  wel'.-bievi  L^entlewoman,  placed 
on  the  sea?  v>f  hortor,  wiiich  resembles 
an  Kni;lish  sivleluvird  with  the  lei^s  cut 
short,  and  peeuli.irly  uneomtortaMe  to  sit 
upon,  and  imraevliately  eniertainevl  with  tea 
and  sweetmeais.  There  was  no  awkward 
surprise  or  embarrassment  evinced  at  my 
une\pec:evi  visit.  If  I  iud  droppovl  from 
the  moo:^  it  would  liave  been  all  th.e  same  ; 
they  wov.'ui  have  received  me  with  the  same 
placidity.  1  was  a  stranger  anii  a  guest, 
and  iheretore  must  receive  hospitality,  and 
although  never  Cvvl'.y  reserved  or  distant, 
wc  always  endevi  by  Invoming  quite  inti- 
mate friends.  1  noiicovl  thai  however 
quietly  1  chanced  to   get   into  the  ladies' 


apartments,  the  event  €ew  like  lightning, 
or   probably  telegraphic  fingers,  through 
the  whole  feminine  household,  and  every 
aperture  through  which  I  was  visible  was 
speedily  crowded    with    dark    unwinking 
eyes.     But  though  they  were  dying  of  cl^ 
riosity,  the  ladies  receiving  me  expressed 
nothing  of  it.     There    was   no   hurry  or 
flurry  to  get  up  a  "  company  style ;"  no 
attempt   to  stow  ugly  articles   out  of  the 
way,  and  to  look  as  though  such  dainty 
eyes  had  never  dwelt  upon  aught  tha"  was 
coarse  or  vulgar.     Chinese  have  not  ar- 
rived at  the  point  of  civilisation  which  en- 
genders "  company  manners."     A  strange 
mysterious   creature     I    must    have    ap- 
peared to  them,  coming  suddenly  amongst 
them  with   my  sagou  conplexion,  outland- 
ish, absurdly  complicated  European  dress, 
all  ends  and  bows  and  fringes,  and  buttons 
and  hooks  and  strings.     When  we  became 
more   familiar  and   I  exhibited  my  finery 
for  their  special   delectation,  their  amaze- 
ment knew  no  bounds.  None  of  them  had 
ever   seen  a  European   lady  de  pris  be- 
fore.    They   could  not   understand  what 
was  the  use  of  ends  which  were  not  to  be 
tied  and  buttons  which  were  not  to  button. 
The  sham  amused  them  inimenselv.     But 
what  shocked  them  was  the  waist  and  de- 
finition of  the  figure  consequent  upon  en- 
circling it.     They  consider  this  custom  of 
ours  as  outraging  both  moilesty  and  health, 
and  were  as  much  scandalised  at  my  waist- 
band as  an  asseniblv  of  British   matrons 
w  ould  be  at  the  little  shoe  which  holds  in 
unnatural  bonds  tiie  distorted  Chinese  foot 

■ 

r>y  a  little  ruse  I  got  the  better  of  them, 
for  Chinese  are  verv  nmch  smaller  women 
than  Europeans,  rive  feet  being  more 
than  the  average  height  ;  consequendy  I 
lastened  my  ceinture  easily  round  any  of 
them,  except  one  pudgy  old  lady,  who 
pufied  and  gasped,  and  declared  she  was 
being  sutt'ocated  whilst  we  tugged  at  the 
clasj\*  The  variety  and  shape  of  my 
garments  w  ere  a  source  of  mar>-el  to  them, 
and  the  number  a  matter  of  contempt  (yet 
1  had  only  thirty-rive,  the  smallest  num- 
ber a  lady  can  appear  dressed  in).  My 
jewelry  they  invariably  pronounced  bad 
gold !  tor  the  Cirinese  use  the  pure  ore, 
without   allov,  and  their  ornaments  have 


*  I'pvMi  ir.y  :c:i::n  :.i  civil isatioQ  I  found  the 
fashions  l:.ivi  rc:i::::c.l  to  the  prtmi^r  empire^ 
atiJ.  tho  tigiire  iiot  ci«;h:cncJ,  but  rather  the  re- 
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that  tender  beautiful  color  known  as  "  vir- 
gin gold." 

Nevertheless  they  had  all  the  "  woman's 
fancy"  for  "  trying  on,"  and  it  was  a  curi- 
ous spectacle  to  behold  a  score  of  Chinese 
women  each  sporting  some  article  of  Eu- 
ropean attire,  laughing  and  enjoying  the 
fiin  equally  with  the  children,  of  whom 
there  was  always  a  large  gathering.  The 
great  dearth  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  young 
ladies,  such  as  would  be  most  prominent 
in  a  European  household.  Here  they 
were  either  little  girls  or  decidedly  mar- 
ried-looking women,  appearing  much  older 
than  they  were.  In  fact,  one  rarely  SQes gir/s 
in  China,  unless  it  be  the  sai/or  girls.  They 
marry  so  young,  that  they  appear  to  spring 
from  childhood  to  maturity  without  any 
intermediate  stage  of  girlhood.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  no  "  blushing  fifteen"  or  "  sweet 
seventeen,"  no  dreamy,  romantic  years  of 
love  and  poetry,  no  flirtations,  no  balls,  no 
picnics,  no  billets-doux — no  nothing,  in  fine. 
The  child  has  not  ceased  to  play  with  her 
doll  before  she  has  a  baby  to  dandle,  and 
surely  then  her  trouble  begins  !  I  never 
could  find  out  precisely  what  was  the  great 
joy  of  a  Chinese  woman's  life  ;  but  I  think 
it  must  be  "  dressing  her  hair."  This  is 
done  with  an  elaborate  artistic  science  cu- 
rious to  see.  This  hair-dressing  is  the  wo- 
man's accomplishment ;  a  man  would  be 
considered  quite  out  of  place — and  I  think 
they  are  riglit.  Their  hair  is  invariably 
black,  and  very  long.  It  is  drawn  back 
tightly  from  the  face,  and  stiffened  with  a 
gum  made  from  a  certain  kind  of  wood. 
It  is  piled  up  in  a  wonderful  pyramid  of 
bows,  loops,  wings,  twists,  leaves,  flowers, 
rolls,  all  so  stiff  that  they  stand  alone  with- 
out the  aid  of  pads,  roulets,  puffs,  or  hair- 
pins. Not  a  single  hair  is  astray,  the  whole 
highly  polished,  or,  I  should  say,  veneered, 
which  keeps  it  smooth  for  nearly  a  week, 
when  the  fabric  is  taken  down  and  remo- 
delled. "  How  do  they  sleep  ?"  asks  a 
curious  reader,  I  reply,  Quaker  fashion, 
"  How  did  our  great-grandmothers  sleep 
when  they  wore  those  immense  busbies  on 
their  heads  ?"  I  presume  they  had  a  pil- 
low made  on  purpose.  The  Chinese  ladies 
have  a  small  leather  pillow,  which  fits  un- 
derneath the  back  of  the  neck,  and  keeps 
the  head  in  a  settled  position.  Others 
have  a  case  or  box,  in  which  they  put  the 
whole  head  comfortably,  and  which  pro- 
tects the  coiffure  from  being  disordered.  It 
is,  par  eoccellencey  the  most  intricate  struc- 


ture that  could  be  made  with  hair,  and 
when  adorned  with  real  flowers  and  gems 
is  both  an  elegant  and  imposing  head-dress 
— when  badly  arranged,  is  stiff  and  un- 
gainly. I  underwent  the  process  of  stiff- 
ening, combing,  plastering,  and  building 
up  more  than  once,  for  the  gratification 
of  my  lady  friends.  When  completed, 
my  head  looked  like  a  bundle  of  shavings 
which  evinced  a  remarkably  pertinacious 
dislike  to  stick  up  ;  and  such  an  unadmir- 
able  color  did  it  assume  under  the  varnish 
that  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  dye  it 
black.  On  the  other  hand,  my  drawing 
and  writing  were  highly  appreciated,  as 
these  are  men's  accomplishments.  Few 
women  are  taught  to  read  or  write,  where- 
as nearly  every  boy  is  instructed  by  the 
monks  in  reading  and  handling  the  paint- 
brush, with  which  they  form  their  caligra- 
phy.  I  was  surprised  to  find  in  this  so- 
called  benighted  country  that  even  the 
coolie  chair-bearers  could  read,  while  at 
at  home  few  cabmen  were  so  advanced. 
This  education  is  insisted  upon  by  govern- 
ment, merely  for  the  purposes  of  their 
trade,  and  not  for  any  abstract  idea  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge.  If  a  boy  displays 
quickness  at  his  books,  he  does  not  necessa- 
rily aspire  to  become  a  clerk  instead  of  a 
coolie,  as  in  Europe,  which  in  the  sequel 
would  leave  the  world  without  manual 
workers  at  all.  For  it  is  simpler  for  a  boy 
to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
than  a  good  trade,  and  by  the  time  the 
whole  of  the  working  population  is  educa- 
ted we  shall  find  ourselves,  like  the  Amer- 
icans, obliged  to  imi)ort  laborers  annually 
— but  from  where  ?  Ireland  cannot  pro- 
duce laborers  for  ever,  nor  Germany  either, 
and  it  would  be  curious  to  see  in  fifty  years 
hence,  Chinese  coolies  in  England. 

There  were  no  spinsters  in  China  except 
the  nuns,  who  dedicated  their  virginity  to 
Buddha.  These  ladies  shave  their  heads 
like  the  Buddhist  priests,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  the  only  sign  of  gender — the 
hair  dressed  i  la  teapot.  I  paid  them  a 
visit  in  an  old  tumble-down  convent  more 
intricate  of  navigation  than  even  the  man- 
darins' labyrinth-like  palaces.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  into  this  nunnery  a  gentleman 
friend  had  the  entree.  I  also  noticed  that 
the  nuns  had  male  servants,  as  in  every 
establishment  in  China,  even  European. 
For  although  one  may  obtain  a  woman  to 
nurse  a  baby,  or  even  under  pretence  of 
tending  a  lady,  get  a  woman  to  squat  on 
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the  floor  of  a  sick  room,  it  is  very  rarely 
you  can  induce  tliem  to  do  any  work 
whatever.  A  nurse  employed  by  a  friend 
of  mine  refused  to  carry  the  baby  out  of 
doors  or  roll  it  in  the  perambulator,  and  a 
coolie  had  to  be  engaged  for  the  purpose. 
The  great  business  of  the  nuns  is  to  do  the 
praying  for  the  female  portion  of  sinners. 
They  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  ceremonies 
over  them  which  are  considered  alike  ben- 
eficial for  this  world  and  the  next — a  sort 
of  Buddhist  "  extreme  unction."  These 
women  are  reared  and  brought  up  for  the 
priesthood,  like  the  vestal  virgins  of  the 
Romans. 

This  being  the  case,  I  could  not  ac- 
count f(;r  their  singular  ugliness.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  shaven  head  which  made  them 
so  unprepossessing,  and  which  conveyed 
the  impression,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  were  lunatics. 
However,  they  received  me  with  the  same 
gracious  civility  as  their  handsome  lay  sis- 
ters, and  indulged  in  a  thorough  feast  of 
curiosity  over  me.  Nothing  escaped  them 
until  they  got  hold  of  my  purse,  when  they 
forthwith  began  to  beg  as  hard  for  money 
as  many  religious  Christian  dames  I  wot 
of.  *•  We  are  so  poor,"  argued  the  abbess, 
a  little  old  woman,  crooked,  gnarled,  and 
round-headed  like  a  knobstick  ;  "  and  we 
can  not  go  out  to  beg  like  the  monks,  who 
get  so  much.  Look  at  our  best  image  of 
Buddha,"  she  cried,  dragging  aside  a  bat- 
tered curtain,  "  with  his  head  knocked 
off!" 

There  he  was,  surely  enough,  holding 
his  head  on  his  lap.  **  Put  it  on  again,'* 
I  suggested;  my  organ  of  order  being  of- 
fended. 

"It  will  not  stick  on,"  said  the  old 
abbess  piteously,  yet  making  the  attempt, 
when  the  head  niddle-noddled  in  a  grotes- 
que fasliion.  "  Why  will  )'ou  not  give 
enough  to  buy  a  new  one  ?  It  was  your 
own  infidel  cannon-balls,  when  the  Fan 
Kwie  shelled  our  city,  that  carried  off  the 
head  of  our  richest  and  most  beautiful 
Buddha  I  Ah  !  that  was  a  dreadful  time  ! 
You  ought  to  give  us  money  to  compen- 
sate us."  And  the  poor  old  lady  clasped 
her  hands  and  her  long  nails  rattled  like 
quills. 

In  truth  the  convent,  besides  its  own 
natural  dilapidation,  bore  marks  of  having 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  shelling.  I  asked 
how  they  had  managed  during  the  firing  ? 
She  told  me  they  had  crept   into    the 


foundations    of   the    house    and    under- 
ground passages.     There  were  a  number 
of  girls  of  various  ages,  all  with  the  shaven 
head,  all  being  trained  for  this  religious 
life.     One,  quite  a  litde  toddler,  a  very 
baby,  a  miniature  abbess,  very  droll  to  look 
upon,  but  of  whom  they  all  seemed  very 
fond.     I   too  was  obliged  to  indulge  the 
little  one  by  giving  her  some  small  coin, 
though  1  had  scrupulous  doubts  that  they 
would  be  employed  to   mend   or  fasten 
Buddha's  head  again.    Wandering  through 
those  ruined  courtyards,  temples,  corridors, 
gardens,  to  note  the  strange,  stagnant  life 
of  these  nuns,  I  fell  into  a  reverie  which 
carried  me  back  to  a  similar  convent  in 
Italy,  where   the   nuns  were  as  gnarled, 
mendicant,  and  bald  (though  not  uncover- 
ed, for  they  belonged  to  the  middle  ages) ; 
farther  still  my  vision  seemed  to  travel,  and 
behold   two   strange   black  figures,   with 
coal-scuttle   bonnets,  trudging   along  the 
populous  streets  of  London,  pointed  at  and 
jeered  by  rude  boys  as  they  passed  from 
door  to  door  soliciting  alms.     The  whole 
scheme  of   religious   institutions   became 
connected   as   one.     The  same  principle 
had  developed  the  Buddhist  abbess  four 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  Italian 
monastery  as  long  after,  and  the  English 
"  sister  of  mercy"  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— nature   repeating   herself  over  and 
over  again,  only  under  different  names. 
Yet  if  tiie  modern  ritualist  sister  could  see 
herself  on  the  same  level  with  the  sister  of 
China,   she  would  be  utterly  shocked  at 
the  bald  pate,  whilst  the  ancient  Asiatic 
votary  would  be  appalled  by  the  coal-scut- 
tle bonnet.     Thus  we  make  fierce  wars  for 
the   length   or   depth  of  a  garment^  and 
shed  human  blood  for  the  color  of  a  vest- 
ment or  the  placing  of  a  candlestick! 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  add  that  these 
Chinese  vestals,  in  common  with  their 
European  sisters,  are  not  firee  from  the 
shafts  of  malice  and  .  scandal.  Very 
naughty  stories  are  told  of  them.  Poor 
things  !  I  could  not  help  feeling  compas- 
sion for  them,  and  half  regretted  that  I 
did  not  assist  them  to  a  new  Buddha. 
For  what  other  joy  could  they  have  in 
life,  since  they  had  no  hair  to  dress?  It 
may  be  deemed  a  direct  flying  in  the  hct 
of  Providence  to  cut  off  a  woman's  hair, 
thus  depriving  her  of  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  she  has  in  life.  Look  at  the  in* 
tense  satisfaction  of  the  Indian  woman  as 
she  squats  luxuriously,  combing  and  twist- 
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ing  her  raven  locks.  Look  at  the  northern 
peasant  girl  as  she  shakes  her  golden  wavy 
curls  to  the  breeze,  and  sets  a  thousand 
sparks  of  sunlight  scintillating  round  her 
head.  Look  at  any  girl  sitting  before  her 
mirror  twining  her  glossy  ringlets,  as  they 
whisper  all  sorts  of  tender  things  to  her 
finger  ends.  Chignons  are  a  diabolical 
invention  to  deprive  a  woman  of  the  natu- 
ral pleasure  Providence  has  bestowed  upon 
her  in  arranging  her  own  hair.  For  it 
stands  to  reason  that  we  are  none  of  us 
charitable  enough  to  take  the  same  plea- 
sure in  dressing  our  neighbor's  hair,  trans- 
planted upon  our  own  heads.  Acting 
upon  the  widest  hypothesis,  all  nuns  from- 
time  immemorial,  whose  duty  is  to  lead  a 
life  of  mortificatio.n,  begin  by  shaving  their 
heads.  No  doubt,  therefore,  the  image  of 
the  great  Buddha  was  the  sweet  idol  of 
the  poor  Buddhist  nuns.  I  remember 
long  ago  an  old  Christian  nun,  who  was  a 
sort  of  petite-mere  to  me,  and  of  whom  I 
was  very  fond  in  my  infancy,  the  great  ob- 
ject of  whose  harmless,  innocent  life  was 
the  dressing  and  decorating  of  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  in  a  Uttle  chapel  she  was  de- 
puted to  attend  to.  She  was  as  avaricious 
for  flowers,  or  lace,  or  jewels,  as  any  belle 
of  the  season.  She  took  as  much  care  of 
the  Virgin's  satins  and  velvets,  mantles 
and  skirts,  as  though  she  had  been  mis- 
tress of  the  robes  to  the  Empress  Eugenie, 
the  best  dressed  lady  of  our  day.  She 
would  beg  for  a  new  diadem  or  ceinture 
with  the  same  avidity  that  the  Buddhist 
abbess  prayed  for  a  new  head  to  her  Bud- 
dha, and  was  quite  envious  of  the  magni- 
ficent silver  candlesticks  upon  other  altars. 
She  was  a  little  crooked-backed  old  wo- 
man, but  she  had  a  tender  heart  and  great 
taste  in  decorating,  and  rather  piqued  her- 
self upon  it.  "  Though  others  might  be 
richer,"  she  would  say,  hers  was  the  most 
tasteful  Virgin.  Thus  a  woman  deprived 
of  the  natural  objects  of  affection  finds  an 
object  of  interest  in  the  representation  of 
an  ideal,  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  poor 
old,  bald,  gnarled  abbess  at  Canton  had 
her  heart  broken  when  that  gold  and  ver- 
milion streaked  Buddha's  head  was  shot 
off. 

Some  Chinese  compensate  themselves 
for  shaving  the  head  by  allowing  their 
nails  to  grow  to  a  terrible  length.  I  no- 
ticed that  Aa-Sing  was  carefully  preserving 
one,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  on  his 
little  finger,  which  did  not  need  to  be 


brought  into  play  in  his  daily  occupation. 
He  seemed  quite  flattered  that  I  had  ob- 
served what  he  considered  a  personal 
charm.  He  was  emboldened  to  place  a 
Httle  confidence  in  me,  and  asked  with 
considerable  modesty  if  I  would  advance 
him  a  few  dollars  over  and  above  what  he 
was  entitled  to  draw  of  his  wages — that  it 
would  be  a  great  favor,  and  he  should  do 
his  best  to  satisfy  me,  as  he  hoped  he  had 
done  hitherto.  The  fact  was,  he  wished 
to  take  a  wife,  and  the  money  was  to 
make  up  her  dower  which  he  had  to  pay 
to  her  parent.  * 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  you  were 
married,  Aa-Sing!"  I  replied  in  astonish- 
ment, "  and  that  your  wife  lived  at  Chan- 
Lon  ?'^ 

"That  is  so,"  he  answered  simply; 
"  but  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  getting 
one  exceedingly  cheap,  and  such  a  good 
chance  might  never  occur  again.  Only 
forty  dollars,  madam,  and  she  is  everything 
that  could  be  desired." 

"  But,  Aa-Sing,"  I  argued,  "  you  do  not 
want  a  wife  just  now  ;  you  will  soon  return 
to  your  home  again." 

He  reiterated  the  temptation  of  extreme 
cheapness,  like  a  woman  who  sees  a  great 
bargain  she  does  not  require  :  "  She  is  so 
cheap  !  so  cheap !" 

"  What  will  your  first  wife  say  ?"  I  per- 
sisted. 

"  Hah-yah  !"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  upon 
this  faint  objection  with  avidity,  and  de- 
molishing it  at  once,  "  she  will  say  it  is 
very  cheap !" 

I  gave  up  the  question  and  let  him  have 
the  money. 

He  contrived  to  get  married*  during 
some  leisure  moment  of  my  service,  with- 
out inconveniencing  me  at  all.  I  saw  his 
bright  little  wife  soon  after,  in  spick  and 
span  new  unmentionables  and  shirt,  as 
blue  as  blue  could  be  or  as  indigo  could 
make  them,  and  I  confess  that  I  had  to 
come  round  to  Aa-Sing's  opinion  that  she 
was  decidedly  cheap  and  that  he  had  got 
a  bargain.  Aa-Sing,  in  spite  of  the  double 
encumbrance,  remained  as  invaluable  as 
ever,  and  confirmed  my  opinion  that 
Chinese,  when  well  trained,  make  the  best 
servants  I  know.  They  have  necessarily 
to  be  taught,  and  shown  every  act  of 
European  service,  and  that  with  great  care 
and  precision.  Any  mistake  made  will  as- 
suredly be  repeated  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter.    For  instance,  if  white  wine  were  ac- 
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cidentally  put  into  a  claret-jug,  you  would 
certainly  get  your  sherry  in  a  claret-jug  for 
the  future.  My  host  one  day,  from  lazi- 
ness, put  brandy  into  a  sherry  decanter. 
It  was  fatal  from  that  time  forward.  We 
regularly  had  brandy  served  after  soup,  in 
spite  of  grimaces,  exclamations,  and  invec- 
tives of  all  kinds.  Under  my  front  veran- 
da, as  I  have  mentioned,  ran  the  Pearl 
River,  now  floating  my  boat  high  enough 
for  me  to  avoid  the  treacherous  glutinous 
steps,  anon  ebbing,  and  leaving  me  a 
dainty  draught  of  mollusca.  This  river  is 
a  study  of  human  life  unparalleled  in 
Europe.  Its  numerous  brandies  and 
creeks  encircle  and  intersect  Canton ; 
meeting,  dividing,  spreading,  like  a  lady's 
crochet  pattern,  each  slip  of  water  floating 
its  quantum  of  boats  of  every  description, 
from  the  warlike  junk  bristling  with  cannon, 
to  a  diminutive  cockle-shell,  where  a  mere 
baby  paddled  its  own  canoe.  Chinese 
children  are  both  waterproof  and  drown- 
ing-j^roof;  1  therefore  disbelieve  the  libel 
that  so  much  inHmticide  is  committed  by 
casting  babies  into  the  rivers,  persuaded  as 
I  am  that  at  no  age  woulcl  a  Chinese 
infant  consent  to  drown.  Thousands  of 
sampans  are  plying  their  oars  or  lying  to, 
the  homes  of  large  families  who  pass  their 
whole  lives  on  that  slender  plank.  The 
water  baby  opens  its  eyes  upon  the  sam- 
pan^ l^asses  its  watery  youth  there,  is 
damply  married  there,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  goes  from  thence  to  a  watery  grave. 
Halt"  a  million  of  j)eople  are  estimated  to 
live  upon  the  water  in  Canton  alone;  and 
there  is  in  China  and  Cochin  China  what 
may  be  termed  a  water  population,  who 
live  exclusively  upon  the  rivers,  even 
though  their  boats  never  stir  from  the  same 
spot.  I  believe  it  would  be  i)ossible  to 
find  a  Chinese  land-sick^  as  in  contrast  to 
our  sea-sickness.  These  people  rarely  go 
ashore.  Their  occupation  is  on  the  water, 
their  shops  arc  floating.  They  earn  their 
living  as  conveyances  for  men  and  ma- 
terial, like  the  Venetian  gondolas,  which 
thev  most  resemble  in  construction  though 
not  in  color,  and  are  often  sculled  in  the 
same  manner.  They  are  inhabited,  like  a 
dwelling,  frequently,  by  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. The  family  sleep  under  the  awn- 
ing and  in  the  hold,  thus  forming  a  two- 
story  house.  If  any  member  goes  on 
shore  it  is  the  )min  ;  he  may  be  a  coolie,  a 
water  carrier,  a  fish  vendor;  or  keep  a 
small    shop ;    whilst    his    wife,    mother, 


grandmother,  children,  man  the  boat    I 
have  seen  mere  babies  steer  like  any  cox- 
swain.    There  are  to  be  seen  the  pretty 
sailor  girls  special  to  China.      They  are 
bright,  saucy,  robust-looking  lasses ;  their 
black  glossy  hair  cut  short  across  the  fore- 
head, and  tied  up  in  a  knot  or  plait  be- 
hind.    They  wear  neither  shoes  nor  stock- 
ings, and  their  pretty  little  feet  and  ankles 
are  among  the  most  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive objects  in  Canton.     They  not  only 
rowed,  and  sculle4,  and   steered  on  that 
comi)licated  mesh  of  craft,  but  managed 
their  boats  upon  the  wider  portions  of  the 
river   with   the   same   agility  as  a  man. 
This  is  one  of  the  specialties  and  remark- 
able features  of  Canton,  and  of  what,  for 
lack  of  a  better  word,  J  must  term  the 
"  upside-downness"  of  Chinese  life.     You 
find  the  men  employed  as  chambermaids, 
laundresses,  seamstresses,  embroideresses ; 
whilst  the  women  are  sailors  and  boatmen. 
And  thus  it  is  throughout;  there  is  scarce- 
,  ly  any  thing  which  they  do  not  do  the  re- 
verse of  us.     In  salutation  the  Chinese 
shakes  his  own  hand  instead  of  his  visi- 
tor's.    In  paying  respect  he  puts  his  hat 
on,  instead   of  taking  it   off.     The  very 
houses  seem  inside  out.     Wherever  we  be- 
gin at  the  toj^,  they  commence  at  the  bot- 
tom.    Their  signboards  are  perpendicular 
instead   of   horizontal.     Their  ideas    are 
also  very  much   ui)on   the   same   reverse 
scale.     What  is  felony  in  Europe — plurali- 
ty of  wives — is  highly  proper  in  China,  in 
fact  a  mark  of  distinction ;  and  concubin- 
age no  more  a  sin  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of   Solomon.       In    fact,    in    households 
where  I  visited,  I  could  not  find  out  that 
it  implied  any  disgrace.     These  women 
probably   belonged   to   a   lower  class,  at 
least,  than  the  first  wife,  who  is  always  of 
suitable  rank.     The  only  difference  was, 
that  she  had  not  been  carried  home  in 
state  by  her  husband's  relatives,  which  is 
the  only  marriage  ceremony;  and  possi- 
bly he  had  got  her  without  dower,  she 'not 
having  near  relatives  to  exact  it     But  she 
cats  the  same,  and  her  children  share  the 
benefits   with   the   rest.     She   would   not 
have   as   much    authority  as  the    upper 
wives,  but  her  position  had  no  opprolDriuin 
or   degradation   attached  to  it-     Suicide 
also  is  reckoned  perfectly  honoraUe  and 
justifiable   if   circumstances  seem   to  de- 
mand it.     Cross  roads  or  refusal  to  bury 
would    be  deemed  absurdities  in   China, 
Thus,  it  is  night  in  one  land,  it  is  day  in 
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another,  and  what  is  crime  in  one  hemi- 
sphere is  virtue  in  another.  Our  world  is 
a  queer  place  turned  topsyturvy. 

To  return  to  the  wonderful  river  and 
the  boats.  They  seem  of  endless  variety  ; 
some,  all  covered,  making  a  sort  of  travel- 
ing hotel,  like  the  Dutch  trekschuiten^  or 
Egyptian  Nile  boats.  They  are  the  rail- 
road cars  of  the  country,  like  the  Ameri- 
can Pacific  line.  You  are  boarded,  lodged, 
traveled,  for  so  much  per  diem.  They 
are  generally  manned  by  twenty  or  forty 
rowers,  or  polers,  for  many  of  the  rivers 
are  so  shallow  that  poling  and  even  push- 
ing become  necessary.  The  passengers 
are  jammed  in  together  like  sardines  (oil 
not  excepted),  unless  there  chances  to  be 
a  mandarin  on  board,  when  he  would  in- 
variably monopolize  the  boat  with  his 
wives  and  his  retinue.  Some  of  these 
boats  are  stationary,  and  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.  There 
are  also  boats  painted  and  decorated  in 
the  most  gorgeous  style,  and  tastefully 
adorned  with  flowers;  whence  they  are 
called  "  flower  boats,"  literally  a  floating 
garden.  They  have,  in  fact,  the  same  re- 
putation as  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris, 
or  Vauxhall  in  London.  There  is  also  an 
amount  of  feasting  done,  and  at  night  they 
are  brilliantly  illuminated  with  a  myriad  of 
tiny  Chinese  lanterns,  which  give  them  a 
fairy-like  effect.  Issuing  from  them  may 
be  heard  the  sounds  of  revelry,  of  laughter, 
and  the  shrill  falsetto  whine  called  music, 
far  into  the  early  hours  of  morning.  The 
Chinese  enjoy  themselves  by  night.  All 
their  feasts  and  festivals  are  kept  through 
the  night,  generally  by  moonlight;  and 
although,  when  poor,  he  exists  on  a  far- 
thing's-worth  of  rice  a  day,  yet  when 
riches  accumulate  he  becomes  the  most 
luxurious  of  sybarites,  indulges  freely  in 
the  most  recherche  delicacies  of  the  table, 
like  any  Roman  voluptuary  becomes  cor- 
pulent and  phlegmatic. 

Invited  to  a  grand  Chinese  dinner,  the 
hour  named  was  11  a.m.  and  the  locale  a 
boat.  Having  heard  much  of  the  obnox- 
ious stuff"  I  should  have  to  eat,  and  been 
duly  cautioned  that  I  should  be  ill  for  at 
least  a  week  afterwards,  I  intimated  to  a 
medical  friend  that  I  was  about  to  *•  dine 
^  la  Chinoise^^  and  should  probably  re- 
quire his  services  that  evening.  He  gave 
me  the  prescription,  "  Take  a  very  little  of 
each  dish,  and  take  a  very  long  time 
about  it."     Of  the  latter  I  had  no  choice, 


for  we  began  at  eleven  and  did  not  con- 
clude until  half-past  five.  I  felt  a  little 
squeamish,  but  was  not  actually  sick,  and 
the  doctor  said  I  had  the  digestion  of  a 
horse. 

To  enumerate  the  dishes  we  ate  and 
the  prices  paid  for  them  would  seem  fa- 
bulous. We  commenced  with  tea  and 
finished  with  soup.  Some  of  the  interme- 
diate dishes  were  shark's  fin ;  birds'  nests 
brought  from  Borneo  (costing  nearly  a 
guinea  a  mouthful) ;  fricassee  of  poodle,  a 
little  dog  rather  like  a  pig,  except  for  its 
head ;  the  fish  of  the  koiik  shell,  an  elastic 
substance  like  paxwax  or  india-rubber, 
which  you  might  masticate,  but  could  not 
possibly  mash;  peacock's  liver,  very  fine 
and  recherche ;  putrid  eggs,  nevertheless 
very  good ;  rice,  of  course ;  salted  shrimps ; 
baked  almonds;  cabbage  in  a  variety  of 
forms;  green  ginger;  stewed  fungi;  fresh 
fish  of  a  dozen  kinds;  onions  ad  libitum; 
salt  duck,  cured  like  ham,  and  pig  in  every 
form,  roast,  boiled,  fried ;  Fouchow  ham, 
which  seemed  to  me  equal  to  Wiltshire. 
In  fact,  the  Chinese  excel  in  pork,  but 
Europeans  will  rarely  touch  it,  under  the 
superstition  that  the  pigs  are  fed  on  babies. 
Of  course  a  pig  will  eat  a  baby,  if  it  finds 
one,  as  it  will  devour  a  rattlesnake,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  us  eating  American 
bacon,  where  the  pigs  run  wild  in  the 
wood,  and  feed,  from  choice,  upon  any  ver- 
min they  can  find.  When. in  the  Southern 
States  I  got  two  magnificent  rattlesnakes, 
and  my  pigs  ate  them  both.  That  did 
not  prevent  the  pigs  being  eaten  in  their 
turn;  and  I  think  I  would  as  soon  eat 
transmutation  of  baby  flesh  as  of  rattle- 
snake, especially  the  rattle.  But  I  believe 
the  whole  to  be  a  libel.  The  Chinese  are 
most  particular  about  their  swine,  and 
keep  them  penned  up  in  the  utmost  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  rivalling  the  Dutch  in 
their  scrubbing  and  washing.  They  grow 
whole  fields  of  iaro  and  herbs  for  their 
pigs,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  one  porker 
in  a  million  ever  tastes  a  baby.  About 
two  o'clock  we  rose  from  table,  walked 
about,  looked  out  of  window.  Large 
brass  bowls  were  brought  filled  with  hot 
water,  and  towels.  Each  one  proceeded 
to  perform  ablutions,  the  Chinese  washing 
their  heads.  After  which  refreshing  ope- 
ration we  resumed  our  seats,  and  recom- 
menced with  another  description  of  tea. 
Seven  different  sorts  of  samslwo  we  partook 
of,  made  from  rice,  from  peas,  from  man- 
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;//;«•-,   tt,t t,:\\\'\\\    ;ill    f'.nn^-nted   liquors; 
;iii'l    til':    iiiy'.l'-ry   YfUVMwA — tli.it    I    was 
not  iii'-hri.-ii'-'l.      l'«Tli;ips  it  was  following 
ill*'   r|/>Mor*i    aflvic,   tin:    I(?n;;th   of  time 
wlii'  li   f-|:i|;  ,'■(!,  and    the  stn.iil   rjuantitics. 
Tlif    \iiin\lnio   w.is   (Irniik   warm,   in    tiny 
ni|i",,   Muiifii',    the   course   of  the   dinner. 
Till-  whole  was  <  noked  without  salt,  and 
l;islrd    vriy    insi])id    to    me.      The   birds' 
ni".ts  fircmcd   like  ^lue  or  isin;;lass;   but 
ihr    coj  I;:,'  (Miinbs    were    palatable.       The 
\\\\\\  meal   was  like  very  deli("ate  gizzard 
wfll  '.lewed     a  short  close  fibre  and  very 
lender.     Tlu*   <lish    which    I    fancied    the 
mo',1  turnt'il  out  to  be  /«//.•  for  upon  lak- 
in|\   a   second  help  after  the  first  taste,  I 
jM)i   the  head,  and    1   certainly  felt  rather 
si(  k  up«>n  this  discovery.      lUit  1  consoled 
nu'sclf  bv  the  remembrance  that  in  Cali- 
fomia  we  used  uflen  to  eat  ground-scpiir- 
vels,   which   are  first   ct)usins  to   the  llat- 
taili'd    lals  ;    and    travelers     who    would 
kni^w   tlu»  wi^rld    must   i;i>   in    boldly   for 
manners  and   customs.     We  hatl  tortoise 
athl  tro!;s ;  a  cuny  y'^i  the  latter  was  supe- 
rior   to  V  hicken.     We  havl  lowls'   hearts, 
and  brains  yA  some  bird — snipe,  1  think. 
We  had  chow  chow  of  mangoes,  rjmlus- 
/.;v  pivsorvod,  sahcil  cucumber,  sweet  po- 


tatoes, yams,  U:rn,  all  sorts  of  sweets  made 
from  rice,  sugar  and  cocoanut.  Every 
dish  was  separate.  And  the  soup  which 
terminated  the  repast  was  surely  boiled 
tripe,  or  some  interior  arrangement,  and  I 
wished  I  had  halted  a  little  time  ago. 
The  whole  was  eaten  with  chop-sticks,  or 
a  spoon  like  a  small  spade  or  shovel. 
The  sticks  are  made  into  a  kind  of  a  fork 
by  being  held  crosswise  between  the  fingers. 

I  was  the  only  lady — for  it  is  not 
the  usage  for  the  sexes  to  meet  toge- 
ther in  society — I  dined  with  the  ladies, 
and  was  crammed  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  a  larger  admixture  of  fruits,  sweets 
and  tea.  Rice  is  the  substitute  for  bread, 
and  poultry  and  pork  for  mutton  and 
beef;  though  occasionally  there  is  mutton 
and  goat ;  beef  very  rarely,  except  for 
Europeans.  The  greater  part  of  my  time 
was  spent  upon  the  rivers ;  and  a  wonder- 
ful life  it  was.  I  went  into  all  the  back 
streets  or  creeks,  and,  with  my  five  senses 
on  the  alert,  examined  every  thing  I  could 

The  novelty,  as  I  have  remarked,  was 
incessant  and  never-ending,  and  fully  re- 
pays the  traveler,  in  interest,  for  the  in- 
convenience he  may  experience.  —  Temple 
Bar, 
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To 


An  oval  moon  tloats  low  and  pale 
l>oncath  a  sky  of  matchless  stars ; 

Heaven's  warriors  c\>se  iheir  ranks  kA  ma:-. 
A:v:  ,:lmo<i  clash  iheir  shining  car?! 

r>.o  v>.or;:s  of  :>.ose  oono::er.n::  hv>s:s — 
Wore  >.oarv;  as  far  as  Far.h's  clira  coasts. 


V^'- 


«  iX*.,  «»  mis'" 


•»*  \"  \".«»  »  O  • 


x^     *  ■  **       _   ^  •.        _ 
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Ah !  how  they  multiply  their  beams, 

Till  night  becomes  as  bright  as  day ; 
Their  glorious  heaven,  how  close  it  seems ! 

How  real  is  each  reflected  ray ! 

Yet  Love's  own  planet  is  not  there ; 

Her  Venus,  large,  and  close,  and  clear, 
Will  only  bless  the  earth  and  air. 

Will  only  rise — when  thou  art  near. 

When  thy  dear  eyes,  like  gentle  stars, 

Shine  through  my  happy,  happy  tears ; 
When  thy  sweet-sounding  voice  unbars 

Its  prisoned  music  in  mine  ears; 

When  at  thy  softly-murmuring  lips. 

And  on  thy  breathing,  beating,  breast, 
I  drink  the  enchanted  cup  that  dips 

The  draught  which  lays  the  heart  to  rest. 

— Conihill  Magazine, 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

A    MoRKiNG    Meeting:    The    Letter 

AGAIN. 

The  scarlet  and  orange  light  outside 
the  malthouse  did  not  penetrate  to  its  in- 
terior, which  was,  as  usual,  lighted  by  a 
rival  glow  of  similar  hue,  radiating  from 
the  hearth. 

The  maltster,  after,  having  lain  down  in 
his  clothes  for  a  few  hours,  was  now  sitting 
beside  a  three-legged  table,  breakfasting 
off  bread  and  bacon.  This  was  eaten  on 
the  plateless  system,  which  is  performed 
by  placing  a  slice  of  bread  upon  the  table, 
the  meat  flat  upon  the  bread,  a  mustard 
plaster  upon  the  meat,  and  a  pinch  of 
salt  upon  the  whole,  then  cutting  them 
vertically  downwards  with  a  large  pocket- 
knife  till  wood  is  reached,  when  the  severed 
lump  is  impaled  on  the  knife,  elevated, 
and  sent  the  proper  way  of  food.  The 
maltster's  lack  of  teeth  appeared  not  to 
sensibly  diminish  his  powers  as  a  mill. 
He  had  been  without  them  for  so  many 
years  that  toothlessness  was  felt  less  to  be 
a  defect  than  hard  gums  an  acquisition. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  approach  the  grave 
as  a  hyperbolic  curve  approaches  a  line 
— sheering  oflf  as  he  got  nearer,  till  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  would  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

In  the  ashpit  was  a  heap  of  potatoes 
roasting,  and  a  boiling  pipkin  of  charred 
bread,  called  "  coffee,"  for  the  benefit  of 


whomsoever  should  call,  for  Warren's  was 
a  sort  of  village  clubhouse,  there  being  no 
inn  in  the  place. 

"  I  say,  says  I,  we  get  a  fine  day,'  and 
then  down  comes  a  snapper  at  night," 
was  a  remark  now  suddenly  heard  spread- 
ing into  the  malthouse  from  the  door, 
which  had  been  opened  the  previous  mo- 
ment, and  the  form  of  Henery  Fray  ad- 
vanced to  the  fire,  stamping  the  snow 
firom  his  boots  when  about  half-way  there. 
The  speech  and  entry  had  not  seemed  to 
be  at  all  an  abrupt  beginning  to  the  malt- 
ster, introductory  matter  being  often  omitted 
in  this  neighborhood,  both  from  word  and 
deed,  and  the  maltster  having  the  same 
latitude  allowed  him,  did  not  hurry|to 
reply.  He  picked  up  a  fragment  of  cheese, 
by  pecking  upon  it  with  his  knife,  as  a 
butcher  picks  up  skewers. 

Henery  appeared  in  a  drab  kerseymere 
great-coat,  buttoned  over  his  smock-frock, 
the  white  skirts  of  the  latter  being  visible 
to  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  below  the 
coat-tails,  which,  when  you  got  used  to 
the  style  of  dress,  looked  natural  eno.ugh, 
and  even  ornamental — it  certainly  was 
comfortable. 

Matthew  Moon,  Joseph  Poorgrass,  and 
other  carters  and  wagoners  followed  at 
his  heels,  with  great  lanterns  dangling 
firom  their  hands,  which  showed  that  they 
had  just  come  from  the  cart-horse  stables, 
where  they  had  been  busily  engaged  since 
four  o'clock  that  morning. 
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**  Ami  how  is  she  f;i'liing  on  without  a 
l)aily  ?"  the  inallstcr  iMKiuircd. 

IlrtuTy  sh(>«>k  his  head,  and  smiled  one 
oltlu'  hitler  sniiU's,  (Ingj^ing  nil  the  flesh 
of  his  torelu'ad  into  a  rornigated  heap  in 
tho  cvntr.'. 

*•  She'll  rue  it  -  surelv,  surely  !"  he  said. 
**  lU'njv  IVnnvwavs  wore  not  a  true  man 
o\  an  h\)nest  hailv  as  hi^  a  hctraver  as 
liH'v  iMMriot  himself.  Ihit  to  think  she 
r.in  *manai»e  alone!"  He  allowed  his 
head  tt^  swini;  later.iliv  three  or  four  times 
in  silemw  *•  Ne\er  in  all  my  creeping  up 
— ne\  iM" !" 

This  was  rivoi;niMNl  hv  all  as  the  con- 
ehiNion  ot  SiMue  uUnMuy  speech  wliich  had 
luvn  expressed  in  tiivuiiiht  alone  during 
the  shake  ol'ihe  h.ead  ;  llenery  meanwhile 
leta^ned  several  niatks  ol"  despair  upon 
hi>  lace,  tv^  in)]^lv  tha:  they  would  be  re- 
quited t,M  use  auain  i:::eet!v  he  shoulil  co 
on  s)\\".k;:\^. 

•*  All  \\:V.  l>e  vr.ineJ..  .':v!  ourselves  too. 

l*t        i-tvlk.       >«*\"      l4«V«l«      1.4        l^\k«.tV.ll«V«l>      Ab^      «.«>L  >    . 

\»1  ■■»**• 

h  1  «  •       *  * « 

%  \  •  ■  *  • 

■       *•  V  »•*       »         »         *»*■•■  *•%..•        •••,x«        ^HH<««^  %  •         ^        ■  ^    '^   '  \» 

«k«*  •v  *  ^*»*« 

«  *       ft  •       .  ft « 

ft  «    «  •  «  «  «  «  »« 

&ft«.^«         «*\'N  1,4...  «         tt*^  ^   «*..    %.«        *     ^  « 


-rtiro-irjiwr 


'* . « 


•««  *  *^ 


€ntp\ictt'  Hetiery  turned  and  blew  out  the 
lanterns,  which  the  increase  of  daylight 
rendered  no  longer  necessary  even  in  the 
malthouse,  with  its  one  pane  of  glass. 

**  I  wonder  what  a  farmer-woman  can 
want  with  a  harpsichord,  dulcimer,  pian- 
ner,  or  whatever  *tis  they  d'cal.  it,"  said  the 
maltster.     **  Liddv  saith  she've  a  new  one." 

**  Ciot  a  pianner  ?" 

"  Ay.  Seems  her  old  uncle's  things 
were  not  good  enough  for  her.  She've 
bought  all  but  everj-thing  new.  There's 
heavv  chairs  for  the  stout,  weak  and  yan 
ones  for  the  slender ;  great  watches  get- 
ting on  to  the  size  of  clocks,  to  stand  upon 
the  chimbly-piece/' 

"  Pictures,  for  the  most  part  wonderful 
frames." 

*•  Long  horse-hair  settles  for  the  drunk, 
with  horse-hair  pillows  at  each  end" 

'•  Looking-iilasses  tor  the  pretty." 

"  Lvir.s:  books  for  the  wicked." 
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^  and  then  run  back  to  the  ewes.  I'll  fol- 
low you  soon." 

Cainy  Ball — a  cherry-faced  young  lad, 
with  a  small  circular  orifice  by  way  of 
mouth,  advanced  and  deposited  two  others, 
and  retired  as  he  was  bidden.  Oak  low- 
ered the  lambs  from  their  unnatural  eleva- 
tion, wrapped  them  in  hay,  and  placed 
them  round  the  fire. 

'*  WeVe  no  lambing-hut  here,  as  I  used 
to  have  at  Norcombe,"  said  Gabriel,  "and 
'tis  such  a  plague  to  bring  the  weakly  ones 
to  a  house.  If  *twasn't  for  your  place 
here,  maltster,  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do,  this  keen  weather.  And  how  is  it  with 
you  to-day,  maltster  ?" 

"  O,  neither  sick  nor  sorry,  shepherd ; 
but  no  younger." 

"  Ay — I  understand." 

"  Sit  down.  Shepherd  Oak,"  continued 
the  ancient  man  of  malt.  "  And  how  was 
the  old  place  at  Norcombe  when  ye  went 
for  your  dog  ?  I  should  like  to  see  the  old 
familiar  spot ;  but  faith,  I  shouldn't  know 
a  soul  there  now." 

**  I  suppose  you  wouldn't.  'Tis  altered 
very  much." 

"  Is  it  true  that  Dicky  Hill's  wooden 
cider-house  is  pulled  down  ?" 

"  O  yes — years  ago,  and  Dicky's  cottage 
just  above  it." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  !" 

"Yes;  and  Tompkins's  old  apple-tree  is 
rooted  that  used  to  bear  two  hogsheads  of 
cider  with  its  own  apples,  and  no  help  from 
other  trees." 

"  Rooted  ? — you  don't  say  it !  Ah ! 
stirring  times  we  live  in — stirring  times." 

"  And  you  can  mind  the  old  well  that 
used  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  place  ? 
That's  turned  into  a  solid  iron  pump  with 
a  large  stone  trough,  and  all  complete." 

"  Dear,  dear — how  the  face  of  nations 
alter,  and  what  great  revolutions  we  live 
to  see  now-a-days !  Yes — and  'tis  the 
same  here.  They've  been  talking  but  now 
of  the  mis'ess's  strange  doings." 

"  What  have  you  been  saying  about 
her  ?"  inquired  Oak,  sharply  turning  to  the 
rest,  and  getting  very  warm. 

"  These  middle-aged  men  have  been 
pulling  her  over  the  coals  for  pride  and 
vanity,"  said  Mark  Clark;  "  but  I  say,  let 
her  have  rope  enough.     Bless  her  pretty 

face — shouldn't  I  like  to  do  so upon  her 

cherry  lips!"  The  gallant  Mark  Clark 
here  made  a  peculiar  and  well-known 
sound  with  his  own. 
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"  Mark,"  said  Gabriel,  sternly,  "  now 
you  mind  this  :  none  of  that  dalliance- talk 
— that  philandering  way — that  dandle- 
smack-and-coddle  style  of  yours — about 
Miss  Everdene.  I  don't  allow  it.  Do 
you  hear?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  as  the  old  woman 
said,"  replied  Mr.  Clark,  heartily. 

"  I  suppose  you've  been  speaking  against 
her?"  said  Oak,  turning  to  Joseph  Poor- 
grass  with  a  very  gnm  look. 

"  No,  no — not  a  word  I — 'tis  a  real  joy- 
ful thing  that  she's  no  worse,  that's  what  I 
say,"  said  Joseph,  trembling  and  blushing 
with  terror.     "  Matthew  just  said " 

"  Matthew  Moon,  what  have  you  been 
saying  ?"  asked  Oak. 

"  I  ?  Why  ye  know  I  wouldn't  harm  a 
worm — no,  not  one  underground  worm  !" 
said  Matthew  Moon,  looking  very  uneasy. 

"Well,  somebody  has — and  look  here, 
neighbors."  Gabriel,  though  one  of  the 
quietest  and  most  gentle  men  on  earth, 
rose  to  the  occasion,  with  martial  prompt- 
ness and  vigor.  "  That's  my  fist."  Here 
he  placed  his  fist,  rather  smaller  in  size 
than  a  common  loaf,  in  the  mathematical 
centre  of  the  maltster's  little  table,  and  with 
it  gave  a  bump  or  two  thereon,  as  if  to 
ensure  that  their  eyes  all  thoroughly  took 
in  the  idea  of  fistiness  before  he  went  fur- 
ther. "  Now — the  first  man  in  the  parish 
that  I  hear  prophesying  bad  of  our  mis- 
tress, why" — (here  the  fist  was  raised  and 
let  fall,  as  Thor  might  have  done  with  his 
hammer  in  assaying  it) — "  he'll  smell  and 
taste  that — or  I'm  a  Dutchman." 

All  earnestly  expressed  by  their  features 
that  their  minds  did  not  wander  to  Hol- 
land for  a  moment  on  account  of  this 
statement,  well  knowing  it  was  but  a  pow- 
erful form  of  speech ;  but  were  deploring 
the  difference  which  gave  rise  to  the 
figure ;  and  Mark  Clark  cried  "  Hear, 
hear,  as  the  undertaker  said."  The  dog 
George  looked  up  at  the  same  time  after 
the  shepherd's  menace,  and  though  he 
understood  English  but  imperfectly,  began 
to  growl. 

"  Now,  don't  ye  take  on  so,  shepherd, 
and  sit  down !"  said  Henery,  with  a  de- 
precating peacefulness  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Christianity. 

"We  hear  that  ye  be  a  extraordinary 
good  and  clever  man,  shepherd,"  said 
Joseph  Poorgrass  with  considerable  anxie- 
ty from  behind  the  maltster's  bedstead^ 
whither  he  had  retired  for  safety.     "  'Tis  a 
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great  thing  to  be  clever,  I'm  sure,"  he 
added,  making  small  movements  asso- 
ciated with  states  of  mind  rather  than 
body ;  "  we  wish  we  were,  don't  we,  neigh- 
bors ?" 

"  Av,  that  we  do,  sure,"  said  Matthew 
Moon,  with  a  small  anxious  laugh  towards 
Oak,  to  show  how  ver}*  friendly  disposed 
he  was  likewise. 

"  Who's  been  tell  ins:  vou  I'm  clever  ?" 
said  Oak. 

'•  'Tis  bio  wed  about  from  pillar  to  post 
quite  common,"  said  Matthew.  "  We 
hear  that  ye  can  tell  the  time  as  well  by 
the  stars  as  wc  can  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
shepherd." 

"  Ves,  I  can  do  a  little  that  way,"  said 
Gabriel,  as  a  man  of  medium  sentiments 
on  the  subject. 

"  And  that  ve  can  make  sun-dials,  and 
prent  folks'  names  upon  their  wagons 
almost  like  copper-plate,  witii  beautiful 
flourishes,  and  great  long  tails.  A  excel- 
lent fine  thincr  for  ve  to  be  such  a  clever 
man,  shepherd.  Joseph  Poorgrass  used 
to  prent  to  Farmer  James  Everdene's 
waffons  before  vou  came,  and  'a  could 
never  mind  whicii  way  to  turn  the  J's  and 
E's — could  ye,  Joseph  ?"  Joseph  shook 
his  head  to  express  how  absolute  was  the 
fact  that  he  couldn't.  *•  And  so  you  used 
to  do  'em  the  wrong  way,  like  this,  didn't 
ye,  Joseph  ?"  Matthew  marked  on  the 
dusty  floor  with  his  whip-handle 

IAMBS. 

*•  And  how  Farmer  James  would  cuss, 
and  call  thee  a  fool,  wouldn't  he,  Joseph, 
when  'a  seed  his  name  looking  so  inside- 
out-like  ?"  continued  Matthew  Moon,  with 
feeling. 

"  Ay — 'a  would."  said  Joseph,  meekly. 
"  But,  you  see,  I  wasn't  so  much  to  blame, 
for  them  J's  and  E's  are  such  trj-ing  sons 
of  dogs  for  the  memorj-  to  mind  whether 
thev  face  backward  or  forward ;  and  I 
always  had  such  a  forgetful  memor}-, 

"  'Tis  a  ver\'  bad  affliction  for  ye,  Joseph 
Poorgrass — being  such  a  man  of  calamity 
in  other  ways." 

*'  Well,  'tis ;  but  a  happy  pro\'idence 
ordered  that  it  should  be  no  worse,  and  I 
feel  my  thanks.  As  to  shepherd,  there, 
I'm  sure  mis'ess  ought  to  have  made  ye 
her  baily — such  a  fitting  man  for't  as  you 
be." 


"  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  expected 
it,"  said  Oak,  frankly.  "  Indeed  I  hoped 
for  the  place.  At  the  same  time  Mas 
Everdene  has  the  right  to  be  her  own 
baily  if  she  chooses — and  to  keep  me 
down  to  be  a  common  shepherd  only." 
Oak  drew  a  slow  breath,  looked  sadly  into 
the  bright  ashpit,  and  seemed  lost  in 
thoughts  not  of  the  most  hopeful  hue. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  fire  now  be- 
gan to  stimulate  the  nearly  lifeless  lambs 
to  bleat  and  move  their  limbs  briskly  upon 
the  hay,  and  to  recognise  for  the  first  time 
the  fact  that  they  were  bom.  Their  noise 
increased  to  a  chorus  of  baas,  upon  which 
Oak  pulled  the  milk-can  fix)m  before  the 
fire,  and  taking  a  small  teapot  firom  the 
pocket  of  his  smock-frock,  filled  it  with 
milk,  and  taught  those  of  the  helpless 
creatures  which  were  not  to  be  restored  to 
their  dams  how  to  drink  from  the  spout — 
a  trick  they  acquired  with  astonishing 
aptitude. 

"And  she  don't  even  let  ye  have  the 
skins  of  the  dead  lambs,  I  hear  ?"  resumed 
Joseph  Poorgrass,  his  eyes  lingering  on 
the  operations  of  Oak  with  the  necessary 
melancholy. 

*•  I  don't  have  them,''  said  Gabriel. 

"  Ye  be  very  badly  used,  shepherd," 
hazarded  Joseph  again,  in  the  hope  of 
getting  Oak  as  an  ally  in  lamentation  after 
all.  "  I  think  she's  took  against  ve — that 
I  do." 

"  O,  no — not  at  all,"  replied  Gabid, 
hastily,  and  a  sigh  escaped  him,  which  the 
deprivation  of  lamb  skins  could  hardly 
have  caused. 

Before  any  further  remark  had  been 
added  a  shade  darkened  the  door,  and 
Boldwood  entered  the  malthouse,  bestow- 
ing around  upon  each  a  nod,  of  a  quality 
between  fiiendliness  and  condescension. 

"  Ah  1  Oak,  I  thought  you  were  here," 
he  said.  '*  I  met  the  mail-cart  ten  min- 
utes ago,  and  a  letter  was  put  into  my  hand, 
which  I  opened,  without  reading  the  ad- 
dress. I  believe  it  is  vours.  You  must 
excuse  the  accident,  please." 

"  O,  yes — not  a  bit  of  difference,  Mr. 
Boldwood — not  a  bit,"  said  Gabriel,  read- 
ily. He  had  not  a  correspondent  cm 
earth,  nor  was  there  a  possible  letter  com- 
ing to  him,  whose  contents  the  whole 
parish  would  have  not  been  welcome  to 
peruse. 

Oak  stepped  aside,  and  read  the  fi^ow* 
ing  in  an  unknown  hand :— > 
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"  Dear  Friend, — I  do  not  know  your 
name,  but  I  think  these  few  lines  will  reach 
you,  which  I  write  to  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  to  me  the  night  I  left  Weather- 
bury  in  a  reckless  way.  I  also  return  the 
money  I  owe  you,  which  you  will  excuse 
my  not  keeping  as  a  gift.  All  has  ended 
well,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  going 
to  be  married  to  the  young  man  who  has 
courted  me  for  some  time — Sergeant  Troy, 
of  the  nth  Dragoon  Guards,, now  quar- 
tered in  Melchester.  He  would,  I  know, 
object  to  my  having  received  any  thing  ex- 
cept as  a  loan,  being  a  man  of  great  respect- 
ability and  high  honor — indeed,  a  noble- 
man by  blood. 

"  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  would  keep  the  contents  of  this  letter 
a  secret  for  the  present,  dear  friend.  We 
mean  to  surprise  Weatherbury  by  coming 
there  soon  as  husband  and  wife,  though  I 
blush  to  state  it  to  one  nearly  a  stran- 
ger. The  Sergeant  grew  up  in  Weather- 
bury.  Thanking  you  again  for  your  kind- 
ness, 

"  I  am,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  Fanny  Robin." 

"  Have  you  read  it,  Mr.  Boldwood  ?" 
said  Gabriel ;  "  if  not,  you  had  better  do 
so.  I  know  you  are  interested  in  Fanny 
Robin." 

Boldwood  read  the  letter  and  looked 
grieved. 

"  Fanny — poor  Fanny !  the  end  she  is 
so  confident  of  has  not  yet  come,  she 
should  remember — and  may  never  come." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  this  Sergeant 
Troy  ?"  said  Gabriel. 

*'  H'm — I  am  afraid  not  one  to  build 
much  hope  upon  in  such  a  case  as  this," 
the  farmer  murmured,  "  though  he's  a 
clever  fellow,  and  up  to  every  thing.  A 
slight  romance  attaches  to  him,  too.  His 
mother,  a  French  governess,  was  married 
to  a  poor  medical  man,  and  while  money 
was  forthcoming  all  went  on  well.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  boy,  his  best  friends  died  ; 
and  he  got  then  a  situation  as  second  clerk 
at  a  lawyer's  in  Casterbridge.  He  stayed 
there  for  some  time,  and  might  have  work- 
ed himself  into  a  dignified  position  of  some 
sort,  had  he  not  indulged  in  the  wild  freak 
of  enlisting.  I  have  much  doubt  if  ever 
litde  Fanny  will  surprise  us  in  the  way  she 
mentions — very  much  doubt.  A  silly  girl 
—silly  girl !" 

The    door   was    hurriedly  burst   open 


again,  and  in  came  running  Cainy  Ball  out 
of  breath,  mouth  red  and  open,  like  the 
bell  of  a  penny  trumpet,  and  coughing 
with  noisy  vigor  and  great  distension  of 
face. 

"  Now,  Cain  Ball,"  said  Oak,  sternly, 
"  why  will  you  run  so  fast  and  lose  your 
breath  so  ?     I'm  always  telling  you  of  it.*' 

"  O — I — A  puff  of  mee  breath — went — 
the  wrong  way,  please.  Mister  Oak,  and 
made  me  cough — hok — hok — hok!" 

"  Well — what  have  you  come  for  ?" 

"  I've  run  to  tell  ye,"  said  the  junior 
shepherd,  supporting  his  exhausted  youth- 
ful frame  against  the  doorpost,  "  that  you 
must  come  directly.  Two  more  ewes  have 
twinned — that's  what's  the  matter.  Shep- 
herd Oak." 

'•  O,  that's  it,"  said  Oak,  jumping  up, 
and  dismissing  for  the  present  his  thoughts 
on  poor  Fanny.  "  You  are  a  good  boy 
to  run  and  tell  me,  Cain,  and  you  shall 
smell  a  large  plum-pudding  some  day  as 
a  treat.  But,  before  we  go,  Cainy,  bring 
the  tarpot,  and  we'll  mark  this  lot  and 
have  done  with  'em." 

Oak  took  from  his  illimitable  pockets  a 
marking  iron,  dipped  it  into  the  pot,  and 
imprinted  on  the  buttocks  of  the  infant 
sheep  the  initials  of  her  he  delighted  to 
muse  on — "  B.  E.,"  which  signified  to  all 
the  region  round  that  thenceforth  the 
lambs  belonged  to  Farmer  Bathsheba  Ev- 
erdene,  and  to  no  one  else. 

"  Now,  Cainy,  shoulder  your  two,  and 
off.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Boldwood." 
The  shepherd  lifted  the  sixteen  large  legs 
and  four  small  bodies  he  had  himself 
brought,  and  vanished  with  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  lambing  field  hard  by — their 
frames  being  now  in  a  sleek  and  hopeful 
state,  pleasantly  contrasting  with  their 
death's-door  plight  of  half-an-hour  before. 

Boldwood  followed  him  a  little  way  up 
the  field,  hesitated,  and  turned  back.  He 
followed  him  again  with  a  last  resolve,  an- 
nihilating return.  On  approaching  the 
nook  in  which  the  fold  was  constructed, 
the  farmer  drew  out  his  pocket-book,  un- 
fastened it,  and  allowed  it  to  lie  open  on 
his  hand.  A  letter  was  revealed — Bath- 
sheba's. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Oak,"  he 
said,  with  unreal  carelessness,  "  if  you 
know  whose  writing  this  is  ?" 

Oak  glanced  into  the  book,  and  replied 
instantly,  with  a  flushed  face,  "  Miss  Ever- 
dene's." 
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Oak  had  colored  simply  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  sounding  her  name.  He 
now  felt  a  strangely  distressing  qualm  from 
a  new  thought.  The  letter  could  of  course 
be  no  other  than  anonymous,  or  the  in- 
quiry would  not  have  been  necessary. 

Boldwood  mistook  his  confusion  :  sen- 
sitive persons  are  always  ready  with  their 
"  Is  it  I  ?"  in  preference  to  objective 
reasoning. 

"The  question  was  perfectly  fair,"  he 
returned — and  there  was  something  incon- 
gruous in  the  serious  earnestness  with 
which  he  applied  himself  to  an  argument 
on  a  valentine.  "  You  know  it  is  always 
expected  that  privy  inquiries  will  be  made  : 
that's  where  the — fun  lies."  If  the  word 
"  fun"  had  been  "  torture,"  it  could  not 
have  been  uttered  with  a  more  constrained 
and  restless  countenance  than  was  Bold- 
wood's  then. 

Soon  parting  from  Gabriel,  the  lonely 
and  reserved  man  returned  to  his  house 
to  breakfast — feeling  twinges  of  shame 
and  regret  at  having  so  far  exposed  his 
mood  by  those  fevered  questions  to  a 
stranger.  He  again  placed  the  letter  on 
the  mantelpiece,  and  sat  down  to  think  of 
the  circumstances  attending  it  by  the  light 
of  Gabriel's  information. 

chapter  xvi. 
All  Saints'  and   All  Souls'. 

On  a  week-day  morning  a  small  con- 
gregation, consisting  mainly  of  women 
and  girls,  rose  from  its  knees  in  the  moul- 
dy nave  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Melchester, 
at  the  end  of  a  service  without  a  sermon. 
They  were  about  to  disperse,  when  a 
smart  footstep,  entering  the  porch  and 
coming  up  the  central  passage,  arrested 
their  attention.  'J'he  step  echoed  with  a 
ring  unusual  in  a  church ;  it  was  the  cHnk 
of  spurs.  Everybody  looked.  A  young 
cavalry  soldier  in  a  red  uniform,  with  the 
three  chevrons  of  a  sergeant  upon  his 
sleeve,  strode  up  the  aisle,  with  an  embar- 
rassment which  was  only  the  more  accent- 
ed by  the  intense  vigor  of  his  step,  and 
by  the  determination  upon  his  face  to 
show  none.  A  slight  flush  had  mounted 
his  cheek  by  the  time  he  had  run  the 
gauntlet  between  these  females ;  but,  pass- 
ing on  through  the  chancel  arch,  he  never 
paused  till  he  came  close  to  the  altar  rail- 
ing.    Here  for  a  moment  he  stood  alone. 

The  officiating  curate,  who  had  not  yet 


doffed  his  surplice,  perceived  the  new- 
comer and  followed  him  to  the  commu- 
nion-space. He  whispered  to  the  soldier, 
and  then  beckoned  to  the  clerk,  who  in 
his  turn  whispered  to  an  elderly  woman, 
apparently  his  wife,  and  they  also  went 
up  the  chancel  steps. 

"  'Tis  a  wedding !"  murmured  some 
of  the  women,  brightening.   "  Let's  wait !" 

The  majority  again  sat  down. 

Tiiere  was  a  creaking  of  machinery  be- 
hind, and  some  of  the  young  ones  turned 
their  heads.  From  the  interior  face  of  the 
west  wall  of  the  tower  projected  a  little 
canopy  with  a  quarter-jack  and  small 
bell  beneath  it,  the  automaton  being  dri- 
ven by  the  same  clock  machinery  that 
struck  the  large  bell  in  the  tower.  Be- 
tween the  tower  and  the  church  was  a 
close  screen,  the  door  of  which  was  kept 
shut  during  services,  hiding  this  grotesque 
clockwork  from  sight.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  open,  and  the  egress  of 
the  jack,  the  blows  on  the  bell,  and  the 
mannikin's  retreat  into  the  nook  again, 
were  visible  to  many,  and  audible  through- 
out the  church. 

The  jack  had  struck  half-past  eleven. 

"  Where's  the  woman  ?"  whispered 
some  of  the  spectators. 

The  young  sergeant  stood  still  with  the 
abnormal  rigidity  of  the  old  pillars  around. 
He  faced  the  south-east,  and  was  as  silent 
as  he  was  still. 

The  silence  grew  to  be  a  noticeable 
thing  as  the  minutes  went  on,  and  nobody 
else  appeared,  and  not  a  soul  moved. 
The  rattle  of  the  quarter-jack  again  from 
its  niche,  its  blows  for  three-quarters,  its 
fussy  retreat,  were  almost  painfully  abrupt, 
and  caused  many  of  the  congregation  to 
start  palpably. 

"  I    wonder  where  the   woman  is !"  a  * 
voice  whispered  again. 

There  began  now  that  slight  shifting  of 
feet,  that  artificial  coughing  among  seve- 
ral, which  betrays  a  nervous  suspense. 
At  length  there  was  a  titter.  But  the  sol- 
dier never  moved.  There  he  stood,  his 
face  to  the  south-east,  upright  as  a 
column,  his  cap  in  his  hand. 

The  clock  ticked  on.  The  women 
threw  off  their  nervousness,  and  titters 
and  gigglings  became  more  frequent. 
Then  came  a  dead  silence.  Every  one 
was  wailing  for  the  end.  Some  persons 
may  have  noticed  how  extraordinarily  the 
striking  of  quarters  seems  to  quicken  the 
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flight  of  time.  It  was  hardly  credible 
that  the  jack  had  not  got  wrong  with 
the  minutes  when  the  rattle  began 
again,  the  puppet  emerged,  and  the  four 
quarters  were  struck  fitfully  as  before. 
One  could  almost  be  positive  that  there 
was  a  malicious  leer  upon  the  hideous 
creature's  face,  and  a  mischievous  delight 
in  its  twitchings.  Then  followed  the  dull 
and  remote  resonance  of  the  twelve  heavy 
strokes  in  the  tower  above.  The  women 
were  impressed,  and  there  was  no  giggle 
this  time. 

The  clergyman  glided  into  the  vestry, 
and  the  clerk  vanished.  The  sergeant 
had  not  yet  turned;  every  woman  in  the 
church  was  waiting  to  see  his  face,  and  he 
appeared  to  know  it.  At  last  he  did  turn, 
and  stalked  resolutely  down  the  nave, 
braving  them  all,  wim  a  compressed  lip. 
Two  bowed  and  toothless  old  almsmen 
then  looked  at  each  other  and  chuckled, 
innocently  enough ;  but  the  sound  had  a 
strange  weird  effect  in  that  place. 

Opposite  to  the  church  was  a  paved 
square,  around  which  several  overhanging 
wood  buildings  of  old  time  cast  a  pictur- 
esque shade.  The  young  man  on  leaving 
the  door  went  to  cross  the  square,  when, 
in  the  middle,  he  met  a  litde  woman. 
The  expression  of  her  face,  which  had 
been  one  of  intense  anxiety,  sank  at  the 
sight  of  his  nearly  to  terror. 

"Well?"  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  pas- 
sion, without  looking  at  her. 

"  O,  Frank — I  made  a  mistake !  I 
thought  that  church  with  the  spire  was 
All  Saints',  and  I  was  at  the  door  at  half- 
past  eleven  to  a  minute,  as  you  said.  I 
waited  till  a  quarter  to  twelve,  and  found 
then  that  I  was  in  All  Souls'.  But  I 
wasn't  much  frightened,  for  I  thought  it 
could  be  to-morrow  as  well." 

"  You  fool,  for  so  fooling  me !  But  say 
no  more." 

*'  Shall  it  be  to-morrow,  Frank  ?"  she 
asked  blankly. 

"  To-morrow  !"  and  he  gave  vent  to  a 
hoarse  laugh.  "  I  don't  go  through  that 
experience  again  for  some  time,  I  warrant 
you !" 

"  But  after  all,"  she  expostulated  in  a 
trembling  voice.  "  the  mistake  was  not 
such  a  terrible  thing !  Now,  dear  Frank, 
when  shall  it  be  ?" 

"  Ah,  when  ?  God  knows  !"  he  said, 
with  a  light  irony,  and  turning  from  her 
walked  rapidly  away. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


In  the  Market-place. 


On  Saturday  Bold  wood  was  in  the 
Market-House  as  usual,  when  the  disturb- 
er of  his  dreams  entered,  and  became  visi- 
ble to  him.  Adam  had  awakened  from 
his  deep  sleep;  and,  behold,  there  was 
Eve.  The  farmer  took  courage,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  really  looked  at  her. 

Emotional  causes  and  effe'cts  are  not 
proportionable  equations  to  all.  The  re- 
sult from  capital  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  any  movement  of  a  mental  nature 
is  sometimes  as  tremendous  as  the  cause 
itself  is  absurdly  minute.  When  women 
are  in  a  freakish  mood,  their  usual  intui- 
tion, either  from  carelessness  or  inherent 
defect,  seemingly  fails  to  teach  them  this, 
and  hence  it  was  that  Bathsheba  was  fated 
to  be  astonished  to-day. 

Boldwood  looked  at  her — not  slily,  cri- 
tically, or  understandingly,  but  blankly  at 
gaze,  in  the  way  a  reaper  looks  up  at  a 
passing  train— as  something  foreign  to  his 
element,  and  but  dimly  understood.  To 
Boldwood  women  had  been  remote  phe- 
nomena rather  than  necessary  comple- 
ments— comets  of  such  uncertain  aspect, 
movement,  and  permanence,  that  whether 
their  orbits  were  as  geometrical,  unchange- 
able, and  as  subject  to  laws  as  his  own,  or 
as  absolutely  erratic  as  they  superficially 
appeared,  he  had  not  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  consider. 

He  saw  her  black  hair,  her  correct  facial 
curves  and  profile,  and  the  roundness  of 
her  chin  and  throat.  He  saw  then  the 
side  of  her  eyelids,  eyes,  and  lashes,  and 
the  shape  of  her  ear.  Next  he  noticed 
her  figure,  her  skirt,  and  the  very  soles  of 
her  shoes. 

Boldwood  thought  her  beautiful,  but 
wondered  whether  he  was  right  in  his 
thought,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  this 
romance  in  the  flesh,  if  so  sweet  as  he 
imagined,  could  have  been  going  on  long 
without  creating  a  commotion  of  delight 
among  men,  and  provoking  more  enquiry 
than  Bathsheba  had  done,  even  though 
that  was  not  a  little.  To  the  best  of  his 
judgment  neither  nature  nor  art  could  im- 
prove this  perfect  one  of  an  imperfect 
many.  His  heart  began  to  move  within 
him.  Boldwood,  it  must  be  remembered, 
though  forty  years  of  age,  had  never  be- 
fore inspected  a  woman  with  the  very  cen- 
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tre  and  force  of  his  glance ;  they  had  struck 
upon  all  his  senses  at  wide  angles. 

Was  she  really  beautiful  ?  He  could 
not  assure  himself  that  his  opinion  was 
true  even  now.  He  furtively  said  to  a 
neighbor,  "  Is  Miss  Everdene  considered 
handsome  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes;  she  was  a  good  deal  noticed 
the  first  time  she  came,  if  you  remember. 
A  very  handsome  girl  indeed." 

A  man  is  never  more  credulous  than  in 
receiving  favorable  opinions  on  the  beau- 
ty of  a  woman  he  is  half,  or  quite,  in  love 
with:  a  mere  child's  word  on  the  point 
has  the  weight  of  an  R.A.'s.  Boldwood 
was  satisfied  now. 

And  this  charming  woman  had  in  effect 
said  to  him  "  Marry  me."  Why  should 
she  have  done  that  strange  thing  ?  Bold- 
wood's  blindness  to  the  difiorence  between 
a[)proving  what  circumstances  suggest, 
and  originating  what  they  do  not  suggest, 
was  well  matched  by  Bathsheba's  insensi- 
bility to  the  possibly  great  issues  of  little 
beginnings. 

She  was  at  this  moment  coolly  dealing 
with  a  dashing  young  farmer,  adding  up 
accounts  with  him  as  inditierently  as  if 
his  face  had  been  the  pages  of  a  ledger. 
It  was  evident  that  such  a  nature  as  his 
had  no  attraction  for  a  woman  of  Bathshe- 
ba's taste.  But  Boldwood  grew  hot  down 
to  his  hands  with  an  incipient  jealousy; 
he  trod  for  the  first  time  the  threshold  of 
"  the  injured  lover's  hell."  His  first  im- 
pulse was  to  go  and  thrust  himself  between 
them.  This  could  be  done,  but  only  in 
one  way — by  asking  to  see  a  sample  of 
her  corn.  Boldwood  renounced  the  idea. 
He  could  not  make  the  request ;  it  was 
debasing  loveliness  to  ask  it  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  jarred  with  his  conceptions  of  her. 

All  this  time  Bathsheba  was  conscious 
of  having  broken  into  that  dignified 
stronghold  at  last.  His  eyes,  she  knew, 
were  following  her  everywhere.  This  was 
a  triumph ;  and  had  it  come  naturally, 
such  a  triumph  would  have  been  the 
sweeter  to  her  for  this  piquing  delay. 
But  it  had  been  brought  about  by  misdi- 
rected ingenuity,  and  she  valued  it  only 
as  she  valued  an  artificial  flower  or  a  wax 
fruit. 

Being  a  woman  with  some  good  sense 
in  reasoning  on  subjects  wherein  her  heart 
was  not  involved,  Bathsheba  genuinely 
repented  that  a  fi-eak  which  had  owed  its 
existence  as  much  to  Liddy  as  to  herself, 


should  ever  have  been  undertaken,  to  dis- 
turb the  placidity  of  a  man  she  respected 
too  highly  to  deliberately  tease. 

She  that  day  nearly  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  begging  his  pardon  on  the  very 
next  occasion  of  their  meeting.  The 
worst  features  of  this  arrangement  were 
that,  if  he  thought  she  ridiculed  him,  an 
apology  would  increase  the  offence  by 
being  disbelieved ;  and  if  he  thought  she 
wanted  him,  it  would  read  like  additional 
evidence  of  her  forwardness. 

chapter  xviii. 

Boldwood  in  Meditation  :  a  Visit. 

Boldwood  was  tenant  of  what  was  call 
ed  the  Lower  Farm,  and  his  person  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  aristocracy  that 
this  remoter  quarter  of  Weatherbury  could 
boast  of.  Genteel  strangers,  whose  god 
was  their  town,  who  might  happen  to  be 
compelled  to  linger  about  this  nook  for  a 
day,  heard  the  sound  of  light  wheels,  and 
prayed  to  see  good  society,  to  the  degree 
of  a  solitary  lord,  or  squire  at  the  very 
least,  but  it  was  only  Mr.  Boldwood  go- 
ing cut  for  the  day.  They  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  yet  once  more,  and  were 
re-animatod  to  expectancy :  it  was  only 
Mr.  Boldwood  coming  home  again. 

His  house  stood  recessed  from  the  road, 
and  the  stables,  which  are  to  a  farm  what 
a  fireplace  is  to  a  house,  were  behind, 
their  lower  portions  being  lost  amid  bushes 
of  laurel.  Inside  the  blue  door,  open 
half-way  down,  were  to  be  seen  at  this 
time  the  backs  and  tails  of  half-a-dozen 
warm  and  contented  horses  standing  in 
their  stalls;  and  thus  viewed,  presenting 
alternations  of  roan  and  bay,  in  shapes 
like  a  Moorish  arch,  the  tail  being  a  streak 
down  the  midst  of  each.  Over  these,  and 
lost  to  the  eye  gazing  in  from  the  outer 
light,  the  mouths  of  the  same  animals 
could  be  heard  busily  sustaining  the 
above-named  warmth  and  plumpness  by 
quantities  of  oats  and  hay.  The  restless 
and  shadowy  figure  of  a  colt  wandered 
up  and  down  a  loose-box  at  the  end, 
whilst  the  steady  grind  of  all  the  eaters 
was  occasionly  diversified  by  the  rattle  of 
a  rope  or  the  stamp  of  a  foot. 

Pacing  up  and  liown  at  the  heels  of  the 
animals  was  Farmer  Boldwood  himsdC 
This  place  was  his  almonry  and  cloister  in 
one :  here,  after  looking  to  his  four-rfooted 
dependents,  the  celibate  would  walk  and 
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meditate  of  an  evening  till  the  moon's  rays 
streamed  in  through  the  cobwebbed  win- 
dows, or  total  darkness  enveloped  the 
scene. 

His  square-framed  perpendicularity 
showed  more  fully  now  than  in  the  crowd 
and  bustle  of  the  market-house.  In  this 
meditative  walk  his  foot  met  the  floor  with 
heel  and  toe  simultaneously,  and  his  fine, 
reddish-fleshed  face  was  bent  downward  just 
enough  to  render  obscure  the  still  mouth 
and  the  well-rounded  though  rather  pro- 
minent and  broad  chin.  A  few  clear  and 
thread-like  horizontal  lines  were  the  only 
interruption  to  the  otherwise  smooth  sur- 
face of  his  large  forehead. 

The  phases  of  Boldwood's  life  were  or- 
dinary enough.  Spiritually  and  mentally, 
no  less  than  socially,  a  commonplace  gene- 
ral condition  is  no  conclusive  proof  that  a 
man  has  not  potentialities  above  that  level. 

In  all  cases  this  state  may  be  either  the 
mediocrity  of  inadequacy,  as  was  Oak's,  or 
what  we  will  venture  to  call  the  mediocri- 
ty of  counterpoise,  as  was  Boldwood's. 
The  quiet  mean  to  which  we  originally 
found  him  adhering,  and  in  which,  with  few 
exceptions,  he  had  continually  moved,  was 
that  of  neutralization  :  it  was  not  structural 
at  all.  That  stillness,  which  struck  casual 
observers  more  than  any  thing  else  in  his 
character  and  habit,  and  seemed  so  precise- 
ly like  the  rest  of  inanition,  may  have  been 
the  perfect  balance  of  enormous  antago- 
nistic forces — positives  and  negatives  in 
fine  adjustment.  His  equilibrium  disturb- 
ed, he  was  in  extremity  at  once. 

Boldwood  was  thus  either  hot  or  cold. 
If  an  emotion  possessed  him  at  all,  it  ruled 
him  :  a  feeling  not  mastering  him  was  en- 
tirely latent.  Stagnant  or  rapid,  it  was 
never  slow.  He  was  always  hit  mortally, 
or  he  was  missed.  The  shallows  in  the 
characters  of  ordinary  men  were  sterile 
strands  in  his,  but  his  depths  were  so  pro- 
found as  to  be  practically  bottomless. 

He  had  no  light  and  careless  touches  in 
his  constitution,  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Stern  in  the  oudines  of  action,  mild  in  the 
details,  he  was  serious  throughout  all.  He 
saw  no  absurd  side  to  the  foflies  of  life,  and 
thus,  though  not  quite  companionable  in 
the  eyes  of  merry  men  and  scoffers,  and 
those  to  whom  all  things  show  Hfe  as  a 
jest,  he  was  not  intolerable  to  the  earnest 
and  those  acquainted  with  grief.  Being  a 
man  who  read  all  the  dramas  of  life  serious- 
ly, if  he  failed  to  please  when  they  were 


comedies,  there  was  no  frivolous  treatment 
to  reproach  him  for  when  they  chanced  to 
end  tragically. 

Bathsheba  was  far  from  dreaming  that 
the  dark  and  silent  shape  upon  which  she 
had  so  carelessly  thrown  a  seed  was  a  hot- 
bed of  tropic  intensity.  Had  she  known 
Boldwood's  moods,  her  blame  would  have 
been  fearful,  and  the  stain  upon  her  heart 
ineradicable.  Moreover,  had  she  known 
her  present  power  for  good  or  evil  over 
this  man  she  would  have  trembled  at  her 
responsibility.  Luckily  for  her  present, 
unluckily  for  her  future  tranquillity,  her  un- 
derstanding had  not  yet  told  her  what 
Boldwood  was.  Nobody  knew  entirely  ; 
for  though  it  was  possible  to  form  guesses 
concerning  his  spirited  capabilities  from  old 
flood-marks  faintly  visible,  he  had  never 
been  seen  at  the  high  tides  which  caused 
them. 

Farmer  Boldwood  came  to  the  stable- 
door,  and  looked  forth  across  the  level 
fields.  Beyond  the  first  enclosure  was  a 
hedge,  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  a  mea- 
dow, belonging  to  Bathsheba's  farm. 

It  was  now  early  spring — the  time  of 
going  to  grass  with  the  sheep,  when  they 
have  the  first  feed  of  the  meadows,  before 
these  are  \aid  up  for  mowing.  The  wind, 
which  had  been  blowing  east  for  several 
weeks,  had  veered  to  the  southward,  and 
the  middle  of  spring  had  come  abruptly — 
almost  without  a  beginning.  It  was  that 
period  in  the  vernal  quarter  when  we  may 
suppose  the  Dryads  to  be  waking  for  the 
season.  The  vegetable  world  begins  to 
move  and  swell  and  the  saps  to  rise,  till  in 
the  completest  silence  of  lone  gardens  and 
trackless  plantations,  where  every  thing 
seems  helpless  and  still  after  the  bond  and 
slavery  of  frost,  there  are  bustlings,  strain- 
ings, united  thrusts,  and  pulls-altogether,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  powerful  tugs 
of  cranes  and  pulleys  in  a  noisy  city  are  but 
pigmy  efforts. 

Boldwood,  looking  into  the  distant  mea- 
dows, saw  there  three  figures.  They  were 
those  of  Miss  Everdene,  Shepherd  Oak, 
and  Cainy  Ball. 

When  Bathsheba's  figure  shone  upon  the 
farmer's  eyes,  it  lighted  him  up  as  a  little 
moon  lights  up  a  great  tower.  A  man's 
body  is  as  the  shell,  or  the  tablet,  of  his 
soul,  as  he  is  reserved  or  ingenuous,  over- 
flowing or  self-contained.  There  was  a 
change  in  Boldwood's  exterior  from  its 
former  impassibleness ;  and  his  face  showed 
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that  he  was  now  living  outside  his  defences 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  a  ^earful  sense 
of  exposure.  It  is  the  usual  experience  of 
strong  natures  when  they  love. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion.  It 
was  to  go  across  and  enquire  boldly  of  her. 

The  insulation  of  his  heart  by  his  re- 
serve during  these  many  years,  without  a 
duct  of  any  kind  for  disposable  emotion, 
had  worked  its  effect.  It  has  been  observ- 
ed more  than  once  that  the  causes  of 
love  are  chiefly  subjective,  and  Bold  wood 
was  a  living  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  No  mother  existed  to  absorb 
his  devotion,  no  sister  for  his  tenderness,  no 
idle  ties  for  sense.  He  became  surcharged 
with  the  compound,  which  was  genuine 
lover's  love. 

He  approached  the  gate  of  the  meadow. 
Beyond  it  the  ground  was  melodious  with 
ripples,  and  the  sky  with  larks;  the  low 
bleating  of  the  flock  mingling  with  both. 
Mistress  and  man  were  engaged  in  the  op- 
eration of  making  a  lamb  "  take,"  which  is 
performed  wlicnever  an  ewe  has  lost  her 
own  offspring,  one  of  the  twins  of  another 
ewe  being  given  her  as  a  substitute.  Ga- 
briel had  skinned  the  dead  lamb,  and  was 
tying  the  skin  over  the  body  of  the  live 
lamb,  in  the  customary  manner,  whilst 
Batlisheba  was  holding  open  a  little  pen  of 
four  hurdles,  into  which  the  mother  and 
foisted  lamb  were  driven,  where  they 
would  remain  till  the  old  sheep  conceived 
an  affection  for  the  young  one. 

Batlisheba  looked  up  at  the  completion 
of  the  manceuvre,  and  saw  the  farmer  by 
the  gate,  where  he  was  overhung  by  a 
willow  tree  in  full  bloom.  Gabriel,  to 
whom  her  face  was  as  the  uncertain  glory 
of  an  April  day,  ever  regardful  of  its  faint- 
est changes,  instantly  discerned  thereon 
the  mark  of  some  influence  from  without, 
in  the  form  of  a  keenlv  self-conscious  red- 
dening.  He  also  turned  and  beheld  Bold- 
wood. 

At  once  connecting  these  signs  with  the 
letter  Boldwood  had  shown  him,  Gabriel 
suspected  her  of  some  coquettish  procedure 
begun  by  that  means,  and  carried  on  since 
he  knew  not  how. 

Farmer  Boldwood  had  read  the  panto- 
mime denoting  that  they  were  conscious  of 
his  presence,  and  the  perception  was  as  too 
much  light  turned  upon  his  new  sensibility. 
He  was  still  in  the  road,  and  by  moving  on 
he  hoped  that  neither  would  recognize  that 
he  had  originally  intended  to  enter  the 


field.  He  passed  by  with  an  utter  and 
overwhelming  sensation  of  ignorance,  shy- 
ness, and  doubt.  Perhaps  in  her  manner 
there  were  signs  that  she  wished  to  see 
him — perhaps  not — ^he  could  not  read  a 
woman.  The  cabala  of  this  erotic  philos- 
ophy seemed  to  consist  of  the  subtlest 
meanings,  expressed  in  misleading  ways. 
Every  turn,  look,  word,  and  accent  con- 
tained a  mystery  quite  distinct  firom  its  ob- 
vious import,  and  not  one  had  ever  been 
pondered  by  him  until  now. 

As  for  Bathsheba,  she  was  not  deceived 
into  the  belief  that  Farmer  Boldwood  had 
walked  by  on  busniess  or  in  idleness.  She 
collected  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and 
concluded  that  she  was  herself  responsible 
for  Bold  wood's  appearance  there.  It 
troubled  her  much  to  see  what  a  great 
flame  a  little  wildfire  was  likely  to  kindle. 
Bathsheba  was  no  schemer  for  marriage, 
nor  was  she  deliberately  a  trifler  with  the 
affections  of  men,  and  a  censor's  experience 
on  seeing  an  actual  flirt  after  observing  her 
would  have  been  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
Bathsheba  could  be  so  different  from  such  a 
one,  and  yet  so  like  what  a  flirt  is  supposed 
to  be. 

She  resolved  never  again,  by  look  or  by 
sign,  to  interrupt  the  steady  flow  of  this 
man's  life.  But  a  resolution  to  avoid  an 
evil  is  seldom  framed  till  the  evil  is  so  far 
advanced  to  make  avoidance  impossible. 

chapter  xix. 

The  Sheep-washing  :  The  Offer. 

Boldwood  did  eventually  call  upon  her. 
She  was  not  at  home.  "  Of  course  not," 
he  murmured.  In  contemplating  Bathshe- 
ba as  a  woman,  he  had  forgotten  the 
accidents  of  her  position  as  an  agricultu- 
rist— that  being  as  much  of  a  farmer,  and 
as  extensive  a  farmer,  as  himself,  her 
probable  whereabouts  was  out-of-doors 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  This,  and  the 
other  oversights  Boldwood  was  guilty  of, 
were  natural  to  the  mood,  and  still  more 
natural  to^the  circumstances.  The  great 
aids  to  idealisation  in  love  were  present 
here :  occasional  observation  of  her  from 
a  distance,  and  the  absence  of  social  in- 
tercourse with  her — visual  familiarity, 
oral  strangeness.  The  smaller  human  ele- 
ments were  kept  out  of  sight ;  the  petti- 
nesses that  enter  so  largely  into  all  earthly 
living  and  doing  were  disguised  by  the  ac- 
cident of  lover  and  loved-one  not  being  on 
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visiting  terms,  and  there  was  hardly  awa- 
kened a  thought  in  Boldwood  that  sorry 
household  realities  appertained  to  her,  or 
that  she,  like  all  others,  had  moments  of 
commonplace,  when  to  be  least  plainly 
seen  was  to  be  most  prettily  remembered. 
Thus  a  mild  sort  of  apotheosis  took  place 
in  his  fancy,  whilst  she  still  hved  and 
breathed  within  his  own  horizon,  a  troubled 
creature  like  himself. 

It  was  the  end  of  May  when  the  farmer 
determined  to  be  no  longer  repulsed  by 
trivialities  or  distracted  by  suspense.  He 
had  by  this  time  grown  used  to  being  in 
love ;  the  passion  now  startled  him  less 
even  when  it  tortured  him  more,  and  he 
felt  himself  adequate  to  the  situation.  On 
enquiring  for  her  at  her  house  they  had 
told  him  she  was  at  the  sheep-washing,  and 
he  went  off  to  seek  her  there. 

The  sheep-washing  pool  was  a  perfectly 
circular  basin  of  stone  work  in  the  meadows, 
full  of  the  clearest  water.  To  birds  on  the 
wing  its  glassy  surface,  reflecting  the  light 
sky,  must  have  been  visible  for  miles 
round  as  a  glistening  Cyclop's  eye  in  a 
green  face.  The  grass  about  the  margin 
at  this  season  was  a  sight  to  remember 
long — in  a  minor  sort  of  way.  Its  activity 
in  sucking  the  moisture  from  the  rich 
damp  sod  was  almost  a  process  observable 
by  the  eye.  The  outskirts  of  this  level 
water-meadow  were  diversified  by  rounded 
and  hollow  pastures,  where  just  now  every 
thing  that  was  not  a  buttercup  was  a  daisy, 
losing  this  character  somewhat  as  they 
sank  to  the  verge  of  the  intervening  river. 
It  sHd  along  noiselessly  as  a  shade,  the 
swelling  reeds  and  sedge  forming  a  flexible 
palisade  along  its  moist  brink.  To  the 
north  of  the  mead  were  trees,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  new,  soft,  and  moist,  and  flex- 
ible, not  yet  having  stiffened  ai^d  darkened 
under  summer  sun  and  drought,  their  col- 
or being  yellow  beside  a  green,  green  be- 
side a  yellow.  From  the  recesses  of  this 
knot  of  foliage  the  loud  notes  of  three 
cuckoos  were  resounding  through  the  still 
air. 

Boldwood  went  meditating  down  the 
slopes  with  his  eyes  on  his  boots,  which 
the  yellow  pollen  from  the  buttercups  had 
bronzed  in  artistic  gradations.  A  tributary 
of  the  main  stream  flowed  through  the 
basin  of  the  pool  by  means  of  an  inlet  and 
outlet  at  opposite  points  of  its  diameter. 
Shepherd  Oak,  Jan  Coggan,  Moon,  Poor- 
grass,  Cain  Ball,  and  several  others  were 


assembled  here,  all  dripping  wet  to  the 
very  roots  of  their  hair,  and  Bathsheba  was 
standing  by  in  a  new  riding-habit — the 
most  elegant  she  had  ever  worn — the 
reins  of  her  horse  being  looped  over  her 
arm.  Flagons  of  cider  were  rolling  about 
upon  the  green.  The  meek  sheep  were 
pushed  into  the  pool  by  Coggan  and  Mat- 
thew Moon,  who  stood  by  the  lower  hatch, 
immersed  to  their  waists;  then  Gabriel, 
who  stood  on  the  brink,  thrust  them  under 
as  they  swam  along,  with  an  instrument 
like  a  crutch,  formed  for  the  purpose,  and 
also  for  assisting  the  exhausted  animals 
when  the  wool  became  saturated  and  they 
began  to  sink.  They  were  then  let  out 
against  the  stream,  and  through  the  upper 
opening,  all  impurities  thus  flowing  away 
below — Cainy  Ball  and  Joseph,  who  per- 
formed this  latter  operation,  being  if  possible 
wetter  than  the  rest ;  they  resembled  dol- 
phins under  a  fountain,  every  protube- 
rance and  angle  of  their  clothes  dribbling 
forth  a  small  rill. 

Boldwood  came  close  and  bid  her  good 
morning,  with  such  constraint  that  she 
could  not  but  think  he  had  stepped  across 
to  the  washing  for  its  own  sake,  hoping 
not  to  find  her  there ;  more,  she  fancied 
his  brow  severe  and  his  eye  slighting. 
Bathsheba  immediately  contrived  to  with- 
draw, and  glided  along  by  the  river  till  she 
was  a  stone's  throw  ofl":  she  heard  foot- 
steps brushing  the  grass,  and  had  a  con- 
sciousness that  love  was  encircling  her 
like  a  perfume.  Instead  of  turning  or 
waiting,  Bathsheba  went  further  among 
the  high  sedges,  but  Boldwood  seemed  de- 
termined, and  pressed  on  till  they  were 
completely  past  the  bend  of  the  river. 
Here,  without  being  seen,  they  could  hear 
the  splashing  and  shouts  of  the  washers 
above. 

"  Miss  Everdene  !"  said  the  farmer. 

She  trembled,  turned,  and  said  **  Good 
morning."  His  tone  was  so  utterly  re- 
moved from  all  she  had  expected  as  a  be- 
ginning. It  was  lowness  and  quite  accent- 
ed :  an  emphasis  of  deep  meanings,  their 
form,  at  the  same  time,  being  scarcely  ex- 
pressed. Silence  has  sometimes  a  remark- 
able power  of  showing  itself  as  the  disem- 
bodied soul  of  feeling  wandering  without 
its  carcase,  and  it  is  then  more  impres- 
sive than  speech.  In  the  same  way,  to 
say  a  little  is  often  to  tell  more  than  to 
say  a  great  deal.  Boldwood  told  every- 
thing in  that  word. 
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As  the  consciousness  expands  on  learn- 
ing that  what  was  fancied  to  be  the  rum- 
ble of  wheels  is  the  reverberation  of  thun- 
der, so  did  Bathshcba's  at  her  intuitive 
conviction. 

"  I  feel — almost — too  much — to  think," 
he  said,  with  a  solemn  simplicity,  "  I  have 
come  to  speak  to  you  without  preface. 
My  life  is  not  my  own  since  I  have  beheld 
you  clearly.  Miss  Everdene — I  come  to 
make  you  an  offer  of  marriage." 

Bathsheba  tried  to  preserve  an  absolute- 
ly neutral  countenance,  and  all  the  motion 
she  made  was  that  of  closing  lips  which 
had  previously  been  a  little  parted. 

"  I  am  now  forty-one  years  old,"  he 
went  on.  "  I  may  have  been  called  a 
confirmed  bachelor,  and  I  was  a  confirm- 
ed bachelor.  I  had  never  any  views  of 
myself  as  a  husband  in  my  earlier  days, 
nor  have  I  made  any  calculation  on  the 
subject  since  I  have  been  older.  But 
we  all  change,  and  my  change,  in  this 
matter,  came  with  seeing  you.  I  have" 
felt  lately,  more  and  more,  tliat  my  present 
way  of  living  is  bad  in  every  respect. 
Beyond  all  things,  I  want  you  as  my  wife." 

"  I  feel,  Mr.  Boldwood,  that  though  I 
respect  you  much,  I  do  not  feel — what 
would  justify  me  to — in  accepting  your 
offer,"  she  stammered. 

This  giving  back  of  dignity  for  dignity 
seemed  to  open  the  sluices  of  feeHng  that 
Boldwood  had  as  yet  kept  closed. 

"  My  life  is  a  burden  without  you,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice,"  I  want  you — 
I  want  you  to  let  me  say  I  love  you  again 
and  again  !" 

Bathsheba  answered  nothing,  and  the 
horse  upon  her  arm  seemed  so  impressed, 
that  instead  of  cropi)ing  the  herbage  it 
looked  up. 

'*  I  think  and  hope  you  care  enough  for 
me  to  listen  to  what  I  have  to  tell !" 

Bathsheba's  momentary  impulse  at  hear- 
ing this  was  to  ask  why  he  thought  that, 
till  she  remembered  that,  far  from  being  a 
conceited  assumption  on  Boldwood's  part, 
it  was  but  the  natural  conclusion  of  serious 
reflection  based  on  deceptive  premises  of 
her  own  offering. 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  courteous  flatteries 
to  you,"  the  farmer  continued  in  an  easier 
tone,  "  and  put  my  rugged  feeling  into  a 
graceful  shape ;  but  I  have  neither  power 
nor  patience  to  learn  such  things.  I  want 
you  for  my  wife — so  wildly  that  no  other 
feeling  can  abide  in  me ;  but  I  should  not 


have  spoken  out  had  I  not  been  led  to 
hope." 

*'  The  valentine  again !  O  that  valen- 
tine !"  she  said  to  herself,  but  not  a  word 
to  him. 

"  If  you  can  love  me,  say  so,  Miss  Ever- 
dene.    If  not — don't  say  no." 

"  Mr.  Boldwood,  it  is  painful  to  have  to 
say  I  am  surprised,  so  that  I  don't  know 
how  to  answer  you  with  propriety  and  re- 
spect— but  am  only  just  able  to  speak  out 
my  feeling — I  mean  my  meaning;  that  I 
am  afraid  I  can't  marry  you,  much  as  I 
respect  you.  You  are  too  dignified  for 
me  to  suit  you,  sir." 

*'  But,  Miss  Everdene  !" 

"  I — I  didn't — I  know  I  ought  never  to 
have  dreamt  of  sending  that  valentine — 
forgive  me,  sir — it  was  a  wanton  thing 
which  no  woman  with  any  self-respect 
should  have  done.  If  you  will  only  par- 
don my  thoughtlessness,  I  promise  never 
to " 

*'  No,  no,  no.  Don't  say  thoughtless- 
ness !  Make  me  think  it  was  something 
more — that  it  was  a  sort  of  prophetic  in- 
stinct— the  beginning  of  a  feeling  that  you 
would  like  me.  You  torture  me  to  say  it 
was  done  in  thoughdessness — I  never 
thought  of  it  in  that  light,  and  I  can't  en- 
dure it.  Ah  !  I  wish  I  knew  how  to  win 
you  !  but  that  I  can't  do — I  can  only  ask 
if  I  have  already  got  you.  If  I  have  not, 
and  it  is  not  true  that  you  have  come  unwit- 
tingly to  me  as  I  have  to  you,  I  can  say  no 
more." 

"  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  with  you, 
Mr.  Boldwood — certainly  I  may  say  that" 
She  allowed  a  very  small  smile  to  creep 
for  the  first  time  over  her  serious  face  in 
saying  this,  and  the  white  row  of  upper 
teeth,  and  keenly  cut  hps  already  noticed, 
suggested  an  idea  of  heartlessness,  which 
was  immediately  contradicted  by  the 
pleasant  eyes. 

"  But  you  will  just  think — in  kindness 
and  condescension  think — if  you  can  not 
bear  with  me  as  a  husband !  I  fear  I  am 
too  old  for  you,  but  believe  me  I  will  take 
more  care  of  you  than  would  many  a  man 
of  your  own  age.  I  will  protect  and  cher- 
ish you  with  all  my  strength — I  will  in- 
deed. You  shall  have  no  cares — be  wor- 
ried by  no  household  affairs,  and  live 
quite  at  ease.  Miss  Everdene.  The  dairy 
superintendence  shall  be  done  by  a  man — 
I  can  afford  it  well — you  shall  never  have 
so  much  as  to  look  out  of  doors  at  hay- 
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making  time,  or  to  think  of  weather  in 
harvest.  I  rather  cHng  to  the  chaise, 
because  it  is  the  same  my  poor  father  and 
mother  drove,  but  if  you  don't  like  it,  I 
will  sell  it,  and  you  shall  have  a  pony- 
carriage  of  your  own.  I  can  not  say  how 
far  above  every  other  idea  anjd  object  on 
earth  you  seem  to  me — nobody  knows — 
God  only  knows — how  much  you  are  to 
me!" 

Bathsheba's  heart  was  young,  and  it 
swelled  with  sympathy  for  the  deep-na- 
tured  man  who  spoke  so  simply. 

"  Don't  say  it :  don't !  I  can  not  bear 
you  to  feel  so  much,  and  me  to  feel  nothing. 
And  I  am  afraid  they  will  notice  us,  Mr. 
Boldwood.  Will  you  let  the  matter  rest 
now  ?  I  can  not  think  collectedly.  I  did 
not  know  you  were  going  to  say  this  to 
me.  Oh  I  am  wicked  to  have  made  you 
suffer  so !"  She  was  frightened  as  well  as 
agitated  at  his  vehemence. 

"  Say  then,  that  you  don't  absolutely 
refuse.     Do  not  quite  refuse  !" 

"  I  can  do  nothing.     I  can  not  answer." 
"  I  may  speak  to  you  again  on  the  sub- 
ject ?" 
"  Yes. " 

"  I  may  think  of  you  ?" 
'*  Yes,  I    suppose    you  may   think    of 
me." 

"  And  hope  to  obtain  you  ?" 
"  No — do  not  hope !     Let  us  go  on." 
"  I  will  call  upon  you  again  to-morrow." 
"  No — please  not.     Give  me  time." 
'*  Yes — I  will  give  any  time,"  he  said 
earnestly  and  gratefully.     "  I  am  happier 
now." 

**  No — I  beg  you !  Don't  be  happier 
if  happiness  only  comes  from  my  agreeing. 
Be  neutral,  Mr.  Boldwood  !  I  must 
think." 
'  "  I  will  wait,"  he  said. 
And  then  she  turned  away.  Boldwood 
dropped  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  stood 
long  like  a  man  who  did  not  know  where 
he  was.  Realities  then  returned  upon  him 
like  the  pain  of  a  wound  received  in  an 
excitement  which  eclipses  it,  and  he,  too, 
then  went  on. 

chapter  xx. 

Perplexity  :    Grinding  the  Shears  : 

A  Quarrel. 

"  He  is  so  disinterested  and  kind  to 
offer  me  all  that  I  can  desire,"  Bathsheba 
said,  musingly. 


Yet  Farmer  Boldvvood,whether  by  nature 
kind  or  the  reverse  to  kind,  did  not  exer- 
cise kindness  here.  The  rarest  offerings 
of  the  purest  loves  are  but  a  self-indul- 
gence, and  no  generosity  at  all. 

Bathsheba,  not  being  the  least  in  love 
with  him,  was  eventually  able  to  look 
calmly  at  his  offer.  It  was  one  which 
many  women  of  her  own  station  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  not  a  few  of  higher 
rank,  would  have  been  wild  to  accept  and 
proud  to  publish.  In  every  point  of  view,  > 
ranging  from  politic  to  passionate,  it  was 
desirable,  that  she,  a  lonely  girl,  should 
marry,  and  marry  this  earnest,  well-to-d(>, 
and  respected  man.  He  was  close  to  her 
doors  :  his  standing  was  sufficient  :  his 
quahties  were  even  supererogatory.  Had 
she  felt,  which  she  did  not,  any  wish  what- 
ever for  the  married  state  in  the  abstract, 
she  could  not  reasonably  have  rejected 
him  as  a  woman  who  frequently  appealed 
to  her  understanding  for  deliverance  from 
her  whims.  Boldwood  as  a  means  to 
marriage  was  unexceptionable  :  she  es- 
teemed and  liked  him  :  yet  she  did  not 
want  him.  It  appears  that  men  take 
wives  because  possession  is  not  possible 
without  marriage,  and  that  women  accept 
husbands  because  marriage  is  not  possible 
without  possession  ;  with  totally  differing 
aims  the  method  is  the  same  on  both  sides. 
But  the  understood  incentive  on  the 
woman's  part  was  wanting  here.  Besides, 
Bathsheba's  position  as  absolute  mistress 
of  a  farm  and  house  was  a  novel  "one,  and 
the  novelty  had  not  yet  begun  to  wear 
off. 

But  a  disquiet  filled  her  which  was 
somewhat  to  her  credit,  for  it  would  have 
affected  few.  Beyond  the  mentioned  rea- 
sons with  which  she  combated  her  objec- 
tions, she  had  a  strong  feeling  that  having 
been  the  one  who  began  the  game  she 
ought  in  honesty  to  accept  the  consequen- 
ces. Still  the  reluctance  remained.  She 
said  in  the  same  breath  that  it  would  be 
ungenerous  not  to  marry  Boldwood, 
and  that  she  couldn't  do  it  to  save  her 
life. 

Bathsheba's  was  an  impulsive  nature 
under  a  deliberative  aspect.  An  Elizabeth 
in  brain,  and  Mary  Stuart  in  spirit,  she  of- 
ten performed  actions  of  the  greatest  te- 
merity with  a  manner  of  extreme  discre- 
tion. Many  of  her  thoughts  were  perfect 
syllogisms  ;  unluckily  they  always  remain- 
ed thoughts.    Only  a  few  were  irrational 
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assumptions ;  but,  unfortunately,  they 
were  the  ones  which  most  frequently 
gre\Y  into  deeds. 

The  next  day  to  that  of  the  declaration, 
she  found  Gabriel  Oak  at  the  bottom  of 
her  garden,  grinding  his  shears  for  the 
sheep-shearing.  All  the  surrounding  cot- 
tages were  more  or  less  scenes  of  the  same 
operation  ;  the  scurr  of  whetting  spread 
into  the  sky  from  all  parts  of  the  village 
as  from  an  armory  previous  to  a  cam- 
paign. Peace  and  war  kiss  each  other  at 
their  hours  of  preparation,  sickles,  scythes, 
shears,  and  pruning-hooks  mingling  with 
swords,  bayonets,  and  lances,  in  their  com- 
mon necessity  for  point  and  edge. 

Cainy  Ball  turned  the  handle  of  Gabri- 
el's grindstone,  his  head  performing  a  mel- 
ancholy see-saw  up  and  down  with  each 
turfl  of  the  wheel.  Oak  stood  somewhat 
as  Eros  is  represented  when  in  the  act  of 
sharpening  his  arrows :  his  figure  slightly 
bent,  the  weight  of  his  body  thrown  over 
on  the  shears,  and  his  head  balanced  side- 
ways, with  a  critical  compression  of  the  hps 
and  contraction  of  the  eyelids  to  crown  the 
attitude. 

His  mistress  came  up  and  looked  upon 
them  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two  ;  then 
she  said, — 

"  Cain,  go  to  the  lower  mead  and  catch 
the  bav  mare.  I'll  turn  the  winch  of  the 
grindstone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Ga- 
briel." 

Cain  departed,  and  Bathsheba  took  the 
handle.  Gabriel  had  glanced  up  in  in- 
tense surprise,  quelled  its  expression,  and 
looked  down  again.  Bathsheba  turned 
the  winch,  and  Gabriel  applied  the 
shears. 

The  peculiar  motion  involved  in  turning 
a  wheel  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  be- 
numb the  mind.  It  is  a  sort  of  attenuated 
variety  of  Ixion's  punishment,  and  con- 
tributes a  dismal  chapter  to  the  history  of 
gaols.  The  brain  gets  muddled,  the  head 
grows  heavy,  and  the  body's  centre  of 
gravity  seems  to  settle  by  degrees  in  a 
leaden  lump  somewhere  between  the  eye- 
brows and  the  crown.  Bathsheba  felt  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  after  two  or  three 
dozen  turns. 

"  Will  you  turn,  Gabriel,  and  let  me 
hold  the  shears  ?"  she  said.  "  My  head 
is  in  a  whirl,  and  I  can't  talk." 

Gabriel  turned.  Bathsheba  then  began, 
with  some  awkwardness,  allowing^  her 
thoughts  to  stray  occasionally  from  her 


story  to  attend  to  the  shears,  which  requir- 
ed a  litde  nicety  in  sharpening. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  the  men  made 
any  observations  on  my  going  behind  the 
sedge  with  Mr.  Boldwood  yesterday  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  did,"  said  Gabriel.  "  You 
don't  hold  the  shears  right.  Miss — I  knew 
you  wouldn't  know  the  way — ^hold  like 
this." 

He  relinquished  the  winch,  and  enclosing 
her  two  hands  completely  in  his  own 
(taking  each  as  we  sometimes  clasp  a 
child's  hand  in  teaching  him  to  write), 
grasped  the  shears  with  her.  "  Incline 
the  edge  so,"  he  said. 

Hands  and  shears  were  inclined  to  suit 
the  words,  and  held  thus  for  a  peculiarly 
long  time  by  the  instructor  as  he  spoke. 

"  That  will  do,"  exclaimed  Bathsheba. 
"  Loose  my  hands.  I  won't  have  them 
held  !     Turn  the  winch." 

Gabriel  freed  her  hands  quietly,  retired 
to  his  handle,  and  the  grinding  went  on. 

"  Did  the  men  think  it  odd  ?"  she  said 
again. 

"  Odd  was  not  the  idea.  Miss." 

"What  did  they  say.?" ' 

"  That  Farmer  Boldwood's  name  and 
your  own  were  likely  to  be  thrown  over 
pulpit  together  before  the  year  was  out" 

*'  I  thought  so  by  the  look  of  them ! 
Why,  there's  nothing  in  it.  A  more  fool- 
ish remark  was  never  made,  and  I  want  you 
to  contradict  it :  that's  what  I  came  for." 

Gabriel  looked  incredulous  and  sad,  but 
between  his  movements  of  incredulity, 
relieved. 

"  They  must  have  heard  our  conversa- 
tion," she  continued. 

"Well,  then,  Bathsheba!"  said  Oak, 
stopping  the  handle,  and  gazing  into  her 
face  with  astonishment. 

"  Miss  Everdene,  you  mean,"  she  said, 
with  dignity. 

"  I  mean  this,  that  if  Mr.  Boldwood 
really  spoke  of  marriage,  I  am  not  going 
to  tell  a  story  and  say  he  didn't  to  please 
you.  I  have  already  tried,  to  please  you 
too  much  for  my  own  good." 

Bathsheba  regarded  him  with  round- 
eyed  perplexity.  She  did  not  know 
whether  to  pity  him  for  disappointed  love 
of  her,  or  to  be  angry  with  him  for  having 
got  over  it — his  tone  being  ambiguous. 

**  I  said  I  wanted  you  just  to  mention 
that  it  was  not  true  I  was  going  to  be 
married  to  him,"  she  murmured,  with  a 
slight  decline  in  her  assurance. 
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"  I  can  say  that  to  them  if  you  wish, 
Miss  Everdene.  And  I  could  likewise 
give  an  opinion  to  \  ou  on  what  you  have 
done." 

"  I  daresay.  But  I  don't  want  your 
opinion." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Gabriel  bitterly, 
and  going  on  with  his  turning,  his  words 
rising  and  falling  in  a  regular  swell  and 
cadence  as  he  stooped  or  rose  with  the 
winch,  which  directed  them,  according  to 
his  position,  perpendicularly  into  the  earth, 
or  horizontally  along  the  garden,  his  eyes 
being  fixed  on  a  leaf  upon  the  ground. 

With  Bathsheba  a  hastened  act  was  a 
rash  act ;  but,  as  does  not  always  happen, 
time  gained  was  prudence  ensured.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  time  was 
very  seldom  gained.  At  this  period  the 
single  opinion  in  the  parish  on  herself  and 
her  doings  that  she  valued  as  sounder  than 
her  own  was  Gabriel  Oak's.  And  the  out- 
spoken honesty  of  his  character  was  such 
that  on  any  subject,  even  that  of  her  love 
for,  or  marriage,  with  another  man,  the 
same  disinterestedness  of  opinion  might  be 
calculated  on,  and  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  impossibility 
of  his  own  suit,  a  high  resolve  constrained 
him  not  to  injure  that  of  another.  This  is 
a  lover's  most  stoical  virtue,  as  the  lack  of 
it  is  a  lover's  most  venial  sin.  Knowing 
he  would  reply  truly,  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion, painful  as  she  must  have  known  the 
subject  would  be.  Such  is  the  selfishness 
of  some  charming  women.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  excuse  for  her  thus  torturing  honesty 
to  her  own  advantage,  that  she  had  abso- 
lutely no  other  sound  judgment  within  easy 
reach. 

"  Well,  what  is  your  opinion  of  my  con- 
duct ?"  slie  said,  quietly. 

*'  That  it  is  unworthy  of  any  thoughtful, 
and  meek,  and  comely  woman." 

In  an  instant  Bathsheba's  face  colored 
with  the  angry  crimson  of  a  Danby  sun- 
set. But  she  forbore  to  utter  this  feeling, 
and  the  reticence  of  her  tongue  only  made 
the  loquacity  of  her  face  the  more  noticea- 
ble. 

The  next  thing  Gabriel  did  was  to  make 
a  mistake. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  like  the  rudeness 
of  my  reprimanding  you,  for  I  know  it  is 
rudeness;  but  I  thought  it  would  do 
good." 

She  instantly  replied  sarcastically, 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  opinion  of  you  is 


so  low  that  I  see  in  your  abuse  the  praise 
ol  discerning  people." 

"  I  am  glad  you  don't  mind  it,  for  I 
said  it  honestly,  and  with  every  serious 
meaning." 

"  I  see.  But,  unfortunately,  when  you 
try  not  to  speak  in  jest  you  are  amusing — 
just  as  when  you  wish  to  avoid  seriousness 
you  sometimes  say  a  sensible  word." 

It  was  a  hard  hit,  but  Bathsheba  had 
unmistakably  lost  her  temper,  and  on 
that  account  Gabriel  had  never  in  his  life 
kept  his  own  better.  He  said  nothing. 
She  then  broke  out, 

'*  I  may  ask,  I  suppose,  where  in  partic- 
ular my  unworthiness  lies?  In  my  not 
marrying  you,  perhaps !" 

"  Not  by  any  means,"  said  Gabriel  qui- 
etly. "  I  have  long  given  up  thinking  of 
that  matter." 

"  Or  wishing  it,  I  suppose,"  she  said, 
and  it  was  apparent  that  she  expected  an 
unhesitating  denial  of  this  supposition. 

Whatever  Gabriel  felt,  he  coolly  echoed 
her  words — 

"  Or  wishing  it  either." 

A  woman  may  be  treated  with  a  bitter- 
ness which  is  sweet  to  her,  and  with  a 
rudeness  which  is  not  offensive.  Bathshe- 
ba would  have  submitted  to  an  indignant 
chastisement  for  her  levity  had  Gabriel 
protested  that  he  was  loving  her  at  the 
same  time ;  the  impetuosity  of  passion  un- 
requited is  bearable,  even  if  it  stings  and 
anathematizes — there  is  a  triumph  in  the 
humiliation,  and  a  tenderness  in  the  strife. 
This  was  what  she  had  been  expecting,  and 
what  she  had  not  got.  To  be  lectured 
because  the  lecturer  saw  her  in  the  cold 
morning  light  of  open-shuttered  disillusion 
was  exasperating.  He  had  not  finished, 
either.  He  continued  in  a  more  agitated 
voice : 

"  My  opinion  is  (since  you  ask  it)  that 
you  are  gready  to  blame  for  playing  pranks 
upon  a  man  like  Mr.  Boldwood,  merely 
as  a  pastime.  Leading  on  a  man  you 
don't  care  for  is  not  a  praiseworthy  action. 
And  even.  Miss  Everdene,  if  you  seriously 
inclined  towards  him,  you  might  let  him 
discover  it  in  some  way  of  true  loving- 
kindness,  and  not  by  sending  him  a  valen- 
tine's letter." 

Bathsheba  laid  down  the  shears. 

"  I  can  not  allow  any  man  to — to  criti- 
cise my  private  conduct !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Nor  will  I  for  a  minute.  So  you'll  please 
leave  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  week !" 
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It  may  have  been  a  peculiarity — at  any 
rate  it  was  a  fact — that  when  Bathsheba 
was  swayed  by  an  emotion  of  an  earthly 
sort  her  lower  lip  trembled:  when  by  a 
refined  emotion,  her  upper  or  heavenward 
one.     Her  nether  lip  quivered  now. 

"  Very  well,  so  I  will,"  said  Gabriel 
calmly.  He  had  been  held  to  her  by  a 
beautiful  thread  which  it  pained  him  to 
spoil  by  breaking,  rather  than  by  a  chain 
he  could  not  break.     "  I  should  be  even 


better  pleased  to  go  at  once,"  he  added. 

"  Go  at  once  then,  in  Heaven's  name!" 
she  said,  her  eyes  flashing  at  his,  though 
never  meeting  them.  "  Don't  let  me  see 
your  face  any  more." 

"  Very  well,  Miss  Everdene — so  it  shall 
be." 

And  he  took  his  shears  and  went  away 
from  her  in  placid  dignity,  as  Moses  left 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  death  of  poor  *'Joe,"  the  Chim- 
panzee, from  consumption,  caused  by  the 
climate  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  P^nglish 
children  and  English  lovers  of  the  animal 
world,  he  has  been  now  for  some  years 
exposed,  will  probably  cause  a  more  wide- 
spread and  keen  regret  throughout  Lon- 
don than  nny  human  death  from  the  same 
cause  would  excite  in  the  same  Lreat  city. 
"  Joe  "  was  not  only  a  great  amusement 
to  the  visitors  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
but  the  passionate  affection  which  he 
seems  to  have  shown  for  his  attendant, 
Sutton,  has  endeared  him  to  the  public. 
The  Daily  Telegraphy  of  Wednesday,  even 
says  that  "  when  the  nightly  good-bye 
came,  *  Joe '  would  break  out  into  a  per- 
fect frenzy  of  grief,  tearing  his  hair,  rolling 
upon  the  floor,  casting  dust  and  ashes 
upon  his  head," — (if  this  be  really  so,  by 
the  way,  the  Oriental  mode  of  expressing 
mourning  must  be  deeply  rooted  in  our 
afiimal  nature), — "  and  shrieking  like  a 
spoilt  child."  This  sort  of  affection  in  an 
animal  for  any  human  being  is  one  of  the 
most  touching  spectacles  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  no  people  seem  more  alive  to  the 
pathos  of  that  kind  of  feeling  than  the 
English  of  the  present  day,  thick-skinned 
and  wanting  in  sensibility  as  many  of  the 
Continental  nations  think  us.  One  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landsecr's  few  really  pathetic  pic- 
tures appeal  to  a  somewhat  different  modi- 
fication of  the  same  feeling, — the  picture, 
we  mean,  of  the  "  Doctor,"  in  which  the 
celebrated  monkey  which  devoted  itself  to 
the  nursing  of  sick  members  of  its  own  order 
was  represented,  while  a  young  scapegrace 
of  the  same  tribe,  without  any  "  enthusiasm 
of  Simianity  "  in  his  breast,  was  hiding  away 
a  stolen  orange,  evidently  provided  for  the 
invalid,  with  grotesque  gestures  of  delight. 


It  was  this  picture  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  that  for  the  first  time  it  had  roused  a 
momentary  wish  in  him  that  "  instead  of  a 
man  he  was  a  monkey."     No  doubt  there 
is  something  even  more  singular  in  this 
disinterested  devotion  of  one  member  of  a 
tribe  of  monkeys  to  others  needing  its  care, 
than  in  the   passionate   attachment  poor 
little  "  Joe  "  used  to  feel  for  his  attendant, 
Sutton.     The  former   contains  an  augmy 
of  the  higher  phases  of  human   benevo- 
lence, while  the  latter  is  only  an  extreme 
form  of  what  we  are  all  more  less  accus- 
tomed to  in  dogs,  and  sometimes,  even,  in 
birds  and  cats, — their  recognition  of  some- 
thing above  themselves   in  man,  and  an 
almost  religious  constancy  of  devotion  to 
it.     But  though  it   is  even  rarer  to  find 
philo-cynic  dogs,  or  philo-ornithic  birds,  or 
philo-pithecan  monkeys,  than  it  is  to  find 
such  creatures  with  a  rare  devotion  to  hu- 
man beings,  the  latter  sentiment  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  pathetic,  because  it  fastens  on 
a  being  whose  objects  and  aims  as  regards 
all  that  he  does  for  the  creatures  which 
thus   love   him,  are   utterly  beyond  their 
comprehension,  and  too  often,  indeed,  quite 
without  disinterested  regard  to  the  well- 
being  of  those  creatures  themselves.    As  the 
great  poets  of  the  Greeks  saw  a  sort  of  irony 
in  the  conduct  of  the  gods  towards  men,  an 
irony  which  often  granted  human  wishes  in 
a  sense  that  made  the  seeming  gift  a  cala- 
mity, so  the  poor  creatures  which  are  so 
loyal   to  us  might,  perhaps,  if  they  had  as 
much  power  as   men  have  of  imagining 
what  is  beyond  them,  only  find  their  loy- 
alty cooling  down,  as  the' loyalty  of  the 
Greeks  to  the  gods  cooled  down,  under  a 
somewhat  similar  conviction  that  we  use 
them  for  purposes  which  they  would  un- 
doubtedly think  ironic, — that  is,  that^wc 
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very  seldom  order  their  lives  for  their  own 
benefit;  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  pure  Chimpanzee's  exile  to  a  climate 
which  is  fatal  to  him,  for  purposes  neces- 
sarily involving  injury  to  them.  Indeed, 
it  must  have  been  far  from  an  improbable 
conjecture  to  the  old  thinkers,  knowing  as 
they  did  what  their  own  motives  were  in 
imposing  a  mode  of  life  on  the  creatures 
which  were  in  their  power,  and  without  any 
revelation  of  God's  purpose  in  ordering 
human  Hfe  as  it  is,  that  man  might  be  ful- 
filling here  not  his  own  destiny,  but  some 
half-capricious,  half-subordinate  purpose, 
imposed  on  him  by  beings  of  a  superhuman 
order,  of  whom  he  was  but  the  plaything. 
If  we  complacently  accept  an  affection 
which  is  given  to  us  without  measure,  now 
and  then,  by  the  lower  creatures,  but 
which  we  treat  as  the  mere  tribute  of  an 
inferior  to  one  who  has  uses  for  that  infe- 
rior far  more  imperious  than  any  exclusive 
regard  for  its  benefit,  why  might  not  the 
gods  accept  our  worship  in  the  same 
spirit,  as  a  becoming  thing  indeed  in  us, 
but  not  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
fancy  superior  beings  may  fairly  indulge, 
for  turning  lower  lives  to  their  own  ac- 
count, in  any  way  of  either  use  or  plea- 
sure most  agreeable  to  themselves  ?  Is 
there  not,  indeed,  a  good  deal  of  the  lin- 
gering dregs  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  even 
in  some  so-called  Christian  doctrines,  as 
to  the  sufferings  of  sinners  conducing  to  the 
glory  of  God?  There  is  certainly  a  sense 
in  which  poor  "Joe's"  sufferings,  and 
those  of  his  many  fellow-sufterers  in  the 
same  cause,  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
man  ;  for  without  the  troubles  of  the  unac- 
climatised  and  unacclimatisable  animals, 
— the  elephants  which,  as  the  Daily  Tele- 
^aph  says,  are  always  getting  chapped 
feet  in  our  cold  region ;  the  cobra,  whose 
poison-teeth  won't  push  through  the  poor 
creature's  inflamed  gums ;  the  kangaroo, 
whose  claws  are  distorted  with  rheumatism ; 
and  the  parrots,  which  fall  victims  to  gout, 
— we  could  not  possibly  collect  into  one 
centre  all  the  varieties  of  the  animal  world. 
Indeed,  a  heathen  might  well  have  con- 
ceived the  earth  as  a  similar  anthropologi- 
cal garden  for  those  gods  who  were  sup- 
posed to  find, — 

"A  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song, 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation,  and   an   ancient 

tale  of  wrong. 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  tho*  the  words 

were  strong ; 


Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that 
•  cleave  the  soil, 

Sow  the  seed  and  reap  the  harvest  with  endur- 
ing toil, 

Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat  and  wine 
and  oil 

Till  they  perish,"— 

for  the  greater  scale  of  human  hopes  an 
fears,  and  the  greater  range  oV  human 
manners,  might  well  have  made  us  a  study 
of  even  more  interest  to  superhuman  be- 
ings of  nature  not  radically  different  from 
our  own,  than  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tures which  we  so  carefully  classify  and 
collect  together  can  be  to  us.  Why 
should  the  urgent  cries  of  human  prayer 
have  meant  more  to  such  beings, — indeed 
why  not  even  less, — than  *'  Joe's"  nightly 
anguish,  when  Sutton  left  him,  meant  to 
Sutton  ?  If  we  can  regard,  as  we  often 
do  regard,  the  most  passionate  affections 
of  the  lower  creatures  for  ourselves  as 
quite  subordinate  to  comparatively  minor 
human  ends,  it  would  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  like  affections,  how- 
ever deep  and  true  in  man,  directed  to- 
wards the  powers  above  him,  would  count 
for  little  in  the  greater  scale  of  that  supe- 
rior life. 

There  is  a  somewhat  pathetic  story,  ul- 
timately vouched  for,  we  believe,  by  the 
late  Bishop  Stanley  (of  Norwich),  of  a 
farmer  for  whom  a  goose  formed  a  most 
earnest  and  disinterested  affection.  The 
goose  would  follow  him  everywhere, 
climb  into  his  lap  at  night,  go  shooting 
with  him,  climbing  all  the  hedges,  follow 
him  when  he  was  at  the  plough,  turning 
deliberately  at  the  end  of  every  furrow, 
and  walking  back  with  him  along  the 
next,  but  not  unfrequently  turning  to  fasten 
its  eyes  upon  him  with  the  most  intense 
gaze.*  The  wretched  man  took  it  into 
his  head  that  this  goose's  mysterious  love 
was  ominous  of  some  calamity,  which  he 
could  avert  by  killing  it,  and  shot  it  one 
day  in  a  fit  of  alarm.  That  shows  how 
little  the  man  was  touched  by  this  curious 
demonstration  of  •  love  for  him,  and  no 
doubt  the  last  generation  was  less  sensitive 
to  the  dumb  pathos  of  s^uch  love  than  the 
present;  but  even  now,  if  poor  little  "Joe  " 
had  not  been  so  genUe  and  so  amusing, 
there  would  not  have  been  many  to  take 

*  The  story  is  quoted  and  attributed  to  Bi- 
shop Stanley,  in  an  amusing  little  book  called 
"  Stories  about  Animals,"  by  Thomas  Jackson, 
M.A.,  published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 
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much  account  of  his  extraordinary  love 
for  his  attendant.  The  view  that  all  crea- 
tures beneath  us  are  simply  intended  to 
serve  our  purposes,  and  that  even  their 
best  love  is  of  no  more  value  than  to 
amuse  and  gratify  us,  is,  still  even,  more 
deeply  rooted  in  us  than  the  notion  that 
men  played  the  same  kind  of  part  as  pup- 
pets in  the  hands  of  the  gods,  ever  was  to 
the  heathen  world. 

And  yet  is  there  not  something  in  this 
capacity  of  love  of  the  lower  animals  for 
man  which  ought  to  make  us  ashamed  to 
regard  it  as  a  mere  source  of  amusement  ? 
To  us  the  wistfulness  and  humiHty  of  that 
kind  of  love,  nay,  even  its  wilful  impe- 
riousness  when  it  discovers  its  own  power, 
seem  the  only  things  which  make  the  phy- 
sical tie  that,  as  naturalists  tell  us,  actually 
exists  between  the  lower  creatures  and  us, 
one  not  distasteful  but  even  honorable. 
The  power  of  loving  is  a  kind  of  germinal 
power  of  resembhng;  for  hearty  loyalty 
and  fidelity  can  not  exist  without  a  degree 
of  community  of  nature  however  limited. 
And  as  there  is  nothing  more  mysterious 
than  the  unsolicited  and  uncriticising  love 
of  an  inferior  creature,  so  there  is  nothing 
which  leaves  a  more  distinct  impression  of 
the  divine  origin  of  Creation  on  the  mind. 


If  a  dumb  creature  can  find  no  satisfaction 
but  in  the  society  of  man,  though  it  does 
not  know  in  what  man  is  superior  to  it, 
and  feels  our  authority  without  feeling  our 
fitness  for  it,  there  can  hardly  be  supersti- 
tion in  the  human  feeling  which  in  the 
same  manner  insists  on  a  like  tie  to  God. 
The  gratitude'  which  domesticated  animals 
feel  to  those  who  have  enlarged  their 
powers  by  a  kind  of  education,  is  a  curious 
anticipation  of  human  gratitude  for  the 
education  which  theologians  call  proba- 
tion, and  politicians  the  law  of  progress. 
That  the  affection  no  less  than  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  lower  animals  points  to  some- 
thing far  beyond  their  present  grade,  and 
that  tlie  pity  and  delight  with  which  this 
affection  is  returned  have  so  softening  and 
humanising  an  influence  upon  man,  is 
surely  a  sufficient  reason  for  admitting  that 
civilisation  should  include  in  its  scope  a 
much  larger  society  than  that  of  human 
beings.  Indeed  we  think  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  enter  heartily  into  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  lower  animals  for  ourselves 
without  being  carried  on  into  piety,  or, 
again,  to  be  genuinely  pious,  without  en- 
tering into  the  devoted  affection  of  the  low- 
er animals  for  ourselves. — The  Spectator, 


DANTE.* 

I. — HIS  LIFE. 


There  are  two  chief  divisions  of  great 
imaginative  artists.  The  one  class  con- 
sists of  men  who,  with  hardy  and  robust 
temperament,  go  forth  into  the  world  of 
nature  and  of  man,  and  feel  and  know  it 
as  it  really  is.  Gifted  with  strong  passions 
and  keen  susceptibilities,  they  seem  to 
move  with  the  world  around  them,  exult- 
ing in  its  joys,  weeping  with  its  sorrows, 
themselves  in  all  things  part  of  it.  Such 
men,  great  as  they  may  be,  are  still  even 
as  other  men  are — differing  only  from 
others  in  that  their  feelings  are  stronger, 
their  enjoyments  keener,*  their  sympathies 
more  intense,  and  so  their  expressions 
more  vivid,  more  real,  more  entire.  The 
other  class  consists  of  those  who,  while  liv- 
ing in  the  world,  are  yet  not  of  it ;  whose 
intellect  is  stronger  than  their  passions; 
who  while   they  act  are  yet  engaged  in 


*  A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  London  Insti- 
tution. 


analysing  the  action ;  who  can  never  live 
solely  in  the  present,  for  they  are  oversha- 
dowed by  the  past  and  are  peering  into  the 
future ;  who  can  never  enjoy  the  moment, 
for  they  can  never  know  what  it  may  bring 
forth  .Of  the  first,  the  receptive  and 
representative  class,  we  may  take  Ti- 
tian and  Shakespeare  as  the  two  greatest 
examples  :  in  the  second,  the  reflective  and 
analytic  class,  Lionardo  and  Dante  stand 
out  supreme. 

Shakespeare,  bred  in  the  quiet  of  a 
country  town,  then  leading  a  roving  care- 
less life  in  London,  felt  through  the  fulness 
of  his  mighty  nature  the  strong  passions, 
the  bold  aspirations,  the  awakening  glories 
of  his  stormy  times,  and  as  he  moved 
amongst  men  his  heart  rose  up  to  meet 
their  longings.  Though  in  himself  obscure 
and  litde  noticed,  he  became  in  soul  one 
with  the  mighty  prince  as  with  the  lowly 
peasant ;  he  felt  with  all  and  knew  them 
as  they  were,  and  the  spirit  of  Ws  own  age 
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and  of  all  ages  breathed  through  him,  and 
as  he  saw  he  felt,  and  as  he  felt  he  wrote, 
until  he  had  mirrored  in  his  pages  the 
heart,  the  feelings  of  universal  man.  If  we 
ask  what  he  was  in  himself,  we  get  no  an- 
swer :  we  can  not  say  that  one  character, 
more  than  another,  was  his  own.  He 
himself  is  nothing,  his  work  is  all. 

Far  otherwise  is  it  with  Dante.  As  we 
read  his  works  we  can  never  lose  sight  for 
a  page  of  the  author,  of  his  character,  and 
of  his  position.  Dante  gives  us  with  un- 
flinching openness  the  record  of  his  own 
soul's  life,  of  its  agonies,  its  troubles,  its 
fiery  trials.  He  gives  us  the  history  of  his 
own  age  and  of  its  politics,  gives  us  his  own 
opinions,  pours  out  the  ripeness  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  of  his  own  thought,  till  the 
age  in  which  he  lived  stands  out  in  all  its 
details  illumined  by  his  genius.  And  amid 
the  surroundings  of  which  he  has  given  us 
such  full  knowledge,  we  see  Dante  himself 
standing  out,  colossal  in  the  might  of  his 
individual  intensity  and  force,  like  some 
majestic  rock  round  which  the  waves  of  the 
world's  tumults  have  raged  horribly,  but 
have  only  rent  it  into  grander  forms,  and 
by  washing  off  the  crust  of  earth  have 
shown  the  eternal  strength  of  its  founda- 
tions. 

Hence  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
Dante's  writings  apart  from  his  life,  and 
the  times  in  which  he  lived  :  his  works  give 
us  a  faithful  chronicle  of  his  inner  life,  and 
in  his  outward  actions  he  forms  a  striking 
feature  of  his  own  age.  To  understand 
Dante's  works  we  must  know  something 
of  his  life  and  times :  and  the  more  we 
understand  Dante,  the  more  do  we  learn 
to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  and  impor- 
tance of  his  age.  The  internal  politics  of 
the  Italian  cities  cease  to  be  uninteresting. 
The  chronicles  of  feud  and  faction,  of  which 
Italian  history  seems  to  consist,  assume 
importance  as  they  gain  in  meaning,  and 
we  see  the  eternal  conflict  of  principle 
which  underlaid  them.  The  Theology, 
the  Philosophy,  the  Science  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  cease  to  be  simply  dull  and  unintel- 
ligible jargon,  when  we  see  how  Dante 
thought  through  them,  and  before  the 
breath  of  his  genius  the  dry  bones  still  live 
and  move  for  us. 

All  poets  are  better  understood  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  life,  and  of  the  events 
in  which  they  took  part :  but  especially  is 
this  knowledge  necessary  in  the  case  of 
Dante,  if  we  would  understand  him  at  all. 

New  Series.— Vol.  XIX.,  No.  6 


Dante  begins  from  himself  and  from  the 
occurrences  around  him.  The  facts  of  his 
own  life  he  so  transfuses  by  the  intensity 
of  his  feeling  and  the  profundity  of  his 
thought  that,  while  himself  remaining  clear 
cut  in  his  individuality,  he  still  swells  into 
proportions  so  gigantic  that  he  becomes  a 
symbol  of  the  life  of  man.  So,  too,  his 
time,  with  all  its  interests,  though  exclu- 
sively Italian  and  mediaeval  in  details,  ex- 
pands into  a  type  of  every  age,  with  its 
political  and  social  problems  clearly  traced. 

Hence  it  comes  that  Dante  demands 
and  repays  study  and  attention.  Many  of 
his  beauties  are  open  to  all :  much  mean- 
ing, much  instruction,  is  found  by  almost 
all  who  read  him  with  any  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  lends  himself  to  many  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  and  no  one  would 
venture  to  say  that  he  understood  him 
thoroughly.  During  the  six  centuries 
that  have  passed  since  Dante  wrote,  he 
has  been  understood  and  interpreted  in 
many  different  ways,  and  almost  every 
class  of  earnest  and  active  men  have  claim- 
ed him  as  their  own  special  exponent.  In 
truth,  the  greatness  of  his  meaning  lends 
itself  to  almost  every  partial  interpretation. 
If,  however,  we  would  endeavor  to  under- 
stand that  meaning  in  its  fulness,  and  go 
beyond  the  arbitrary  limits  which  our  own 
interests  would  otherwise  assign  to  it,  we 
must  begin  by  an  attempt  to  see  the  wri- 
ter's character,  and  feel  the  influences 
under  which  it  grew.  So  we  too  may  gro^ 
with  it,  and  feel,  as  Dante  did,  the  indivi- 
dual life  and  the  particular  time  fade  into 
colossal  symbols  of  the  life  of  man  and  the 
development  of  the  ages. 

Dante  degli  Alighieri  was  bom  u 
Florence,  in  the  month  of  May  1265. 
His  family  was  one  of  old  nobility.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  born  while  his  father 
was  in  exile  with  the  rest  of  the  Guelfic 
party,  so  that  his  cradle  was  overshadowed 
by  a  presage  of  his  own  fate.  In  two 
years'  time,  however,  the  Guelfs  were  re- 
stored, and  Dante's  father  was  again  in 
Florence,  holding  a  high  position  in  that 
busy  city,  which  the  great  crisis  of  the  war 
between  Pope  and  Emperor  had  stirred 
into  intellectual  as  well  as  political  and 
commercial  activity.  Italian  politics  were 
indeed  difficult  in  those  days,  for  every 
Italian  city  was  a  little  republic,  and  had 
to  settle  for  itself  which  side  it  would  take 
in  the  great  conflict.  Every  citizen  felt 
that  his  own  fortunes  and  those  of  his  city 
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depended  on  liis  own  political  activity  and 
success.  Let  us  try  to  understand  the 
political  principles  which  divided  them. 

Mediccval  Italy  had  inherited  directly 
the  traditions  of  Imperial  Rome;  its  ruler 
must  be  still,  as  of  old,  the  Emperor,  the 
great  ruler  of  the  world  :  yet  the  Emperor, 
whom  Italy  recognised  from  time  to  time, 
was  the  Clerman  King  in  whose  election 
she  had  no  voice.  To  his  power  she 
yielded  all  titular  respect,  while  asserting 
continually  against  it  particular  privileges 
and  special  rights.  Italy,  in  this  strange 
way,  and  with  these  strange  restrictions, 
was  still  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  was  still  inspired  by  the  old  political 
ideas  of  Rome.  But  the  Empire  alone 
did  not  direct  Italian  politics.  A  new 
power  had  emerged  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine,  for  which  Rome's  old  institutions 
had  not  provided  a  place.  The  Empire 
had  become  Christian  ;  men  had  learned 
that  thev  must  live  for  another  world  as 
well  as  for  this ;  the  State  could  no  longer 
supply  all  man's  wants ;  the  Church  had 
arisen,  and  claimed  by  its  organization  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual,  as  the  State  for 
the  temporal,  wants  of  man. 

The  Church  organization  had  gradually 
approached  more  and  more  in  form  to  the 
organization  of  the  State.  Rome  became 
the  head  of  the  Universal  Church,  as  she 
was  of  the  Universal  State.  One  Pope 
and  one  Emperor — these  powers  were  to 
sit  side  by  side,  and  Christendom  was  to 
consist  of  provinces  subjected  to  their  au- 
thority. A  great  ideal,  but  difficult  to 
realise,  for  disputes  soon  arose  hard  to  be 
settled.  What  was  temporal,  and  what 
was  spiritual  ?  what  belonged  only  to  the 
Church,  and  what  only  to  the  State  ? 
How  were  the  two  powers  to  be  kept  in- 
dependent, yet  united  ?  For  two  centu- 
ries war  raged  in  Italy  to  solve  this  ab- 
stract question,  which  still  had  a  terribly 
concrete  meaning.  It  was  a  war  which 
became  intenser  and  more  bitter  as  it  went 
on — a  war  in  which  the  spiritual  power 
learned  to  use  only  too  skilfully  temporal 
weapons — a  war  in  which  religion  suffered 
more  from  its  champions  than  from  its  foes 
— a  war  in  which  the  Church  became 
secularized  in  heart  and  soul,  till  a  mighty 
revival  found  its  expression  in  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  round  whose  new  Order,  rather 
than  round  the  old  ecclesiastical  system, 
the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  men  of  the 
thirteenth    century  clustered    and   grew. 


This  struggle  with  all  its  results  is  mirror- 
ed in  the  pages  of  the  "  Divina  Comme- 
dia."  At  present  all  I  wish  to  notice  is, 
that  in  this  war  both  parties  appealed  for 
help  to  the  Italian  Towns,  which  prosper- 
ed and  increased  in  consequence.  At  last 
the  people  of  the  towns  tended  to  side 
with  the  Pope,  as  being  more  Italian, 
while  the  nobles  sided  with  the  Empire. 
Then  came  the  victory  of  the  Pope,  the 
fall  of  the  great  P^mperor  Frederick  II., 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Suabian  house. 
The  Pope  called  in  the  French  to  his  as- 
sistance, and  made  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  St.  Lewis,  his  vassal  king  in 
Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Imperial  power 
was  broken,  and  the  Italian  Towns  of  the 
north,  of  which  Florence  was  one  of  the 
chief,  might  settle  their  questions  of  inter- 
nal politics  as  seemed  to  them  best  The 
hated  Germans  were  gone,  the  power  of 
the  Ghibelline  nobles  was  destroyed. 
There  was  a  slight  breathing  space  of 
quiet,  before  they  were  to  find  that  the 
friends  of  the  Church  could  be  more  cruel, 
more  perfidious,  than  its  foes ;  that  the 
treacherous  greed  of  France,  the  Pope's 
champion,  was  worse  than  the  impetuous 
ferocity  of  Germany,  the  Pope's  foe. 

Florence  was  at  this  time  a  busy  bust- 
ling town,  one  of  the  chief  commercial 
cities  in  Europe,  with  many  industries. 
Already  it  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  the 
luxury  and  refinement,  the  mental  cultivar 
tion  and  intellectual  activity,  which  were 
soon  to  establish  it  for  nearly  three  centu- 
ries as  the  capital  of  European  art  and 
literature.  Here  is  a  description  ftom  an 
old  chronicle : — 

"  Built  under  the  auspices  of  Mars,  rich, 
exulting  in  an  imperial  stream  of  sweet 
water,  with  temperate  air,  sheltered  from 
hurtful  winds,  and,  though  poor  in  terri- 
tory, abounding  in  useful  produce:  wdl 
populated  also,  and  by  its  air  encouraging 
increase  of  population :  its  citizens  well- 
mannered,  its  women  beautiful,  and  know- 
ing how  to  deck  their  beauty :  its  build- 
ings most  beautiful :  a  city  full  of  needfiil 
arts  beyond  all  others  in  Italy,  so  Alt 
many  came  from  distant  land^  to  see  it, 
through  the  goodness  of  its  trades,  its  arts, 
its  beauty,  and  its  adornments." 

In  such  a  city,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions, there  were  endless  possibilities  cl 
distinction  before  the  young  Dante.  A 
slight  incident,  that  would  in  othen  lui;ve 
passed  for  a  mere  boyish  £ucy,  gave  his 
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deeply  susceptible  mind  a  form  for  its 
imaginative  longings,  and  stamped  him  as 
a  poet.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  a  festivity  at  the  house 
of  a  rich  merchant,  Falco  Portinari,  and 
there  saw  his  daughter  Beatrice,  a  child  of 
eight  years  old.  She  was  attired  in  a 
dress  of  the  most  noble  color,  a  subdued 
and  goodly  crimson,  and  at  that  moment, 
says  Dante,  "  the  spirit  of  life,  which 
hath  its  dwelling  in  the  secretest  chamber 
of  the  heart,  began  to  tremble  so  violently 
that  the  least  pulses  of  my  body  shook 
therewith ;  and  in  trembling  it  said  these 
words,  **  Ecce  deus  fortior  me,  qui  veniens 
dominabitur '■  *  (Behold  a  god  stronger 
than  myself,  who  comes  and  shall  bear 
mastery.)  The  vague  longings  of  the 
boyish  heart  found  in  the  fair  young  face 
of  Beatrice  a  centre  round  which  they 
might  gather,  an  image  which  they  might 
worship,  a  bodily  shape  which  might  ex- 
press to  them  their  meaning.  All  the  un- 
recorded aspirations,  all  the  beautiful 
imaginings  of  youth,  which  flit  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  but  perish  before  they  find  ex- 
pression, and  are  forgotten  entirely  by  the 
mature  man  as  his  soul  has  hardened,  and 
the  stern  forms  of  thought  have  dispelled 
the  phantoms  of  the  imagination, — these, 
in  their  most  splendid  forms,  found  in  the 
image  of  Beatrice  their  home  and  habita- 
tion. 

So  with  this  background  of  lovely  fan- 
cies in  his  heart,  the  boy  mused,  and  read, 
and  learned.  He  sought  from  time  to 
time  to  see  Beatrice,  and  gaze  on  the  face 
of  that  "  youngest  of  the  angels,"  and  find 
in  those  features  the  record  of  all  his  first 
dreams  of  beauty,  his  noblest  thoughts  and 
highest  aspirations.  Each  time  he  saw 
her,  she  assumed  to  him  a  fuller  meaning, 
and  her  significance  as  his  soul's  record 
grew  with  his  growth. 

He  was  taught  by  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned scholars  of  the  time,  Brunetto 
Latini,  secretary  to  the  Florentine  Repub- 
lic, an  old  lawyer,  who  in  exile  in  France 
had  learned  much  of  the  world.  His 
"  dear  and  good  paternal  image,",  as  he 
taught  Dante  "  how  man  makes  himself 
eternal,"!  was  always  fixed  with  gratitude 
in  the  poet's  mind.  From  Casella,  whose 
sweet  strains  could  arrest  in  Purgatory  the 


souls  who  were  hurrying  to  accomplish 
their  purification,  Dante  learned  music 
and  "  the  use  of  amorous  song."*  To 
painting  also  and  the  arts  of  design  which, 
under  the  great  Amolfo  and  Cimabue, 
were  beginning  to  revive  in  the  congenial 
air  of  ambitious  Florence,  he  seems  to 
have  given  some  attention.  Moreover  the 
poems  of  Guido  Guinicelli,  of  Bologna, 
whom  he  calls  his  master,  and  the  master 
of  all  those  his  betters,  who  ever  used 
"  sweet  and  graceful  rhymes  of  love,"  t 
stirred  him  to  generous  emulation. 

So  he  grew  up  in  body  and  in  mind 
till,  when  he  had  reached  his  eighteenth 
year,  his  mingled  thoughts  and  feelings  be- 
came articulate,  and  the  poet  nature  found 
its  expression  in  song.  After  meeting 
Beatrice  and  receiving  from  her  a  saluta- 
tion more  courteous  than  usual,  he  return- 
ed to  his  room  and  there  fell  asleep ;  as 
he  slept  **  there  appeared  to  be  in  his 
room  a  mist,  of  the  color  of  fire,  within 
which  he  discerned  the  figure  of  a  lord  of 
terrible  aspect  to  such  as  should  gaze  upon 
him,  but  who  seemed  therewithal  to  re- 
joice inwardly  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  see." 
In  one  hand  he  held  a  lady  covered  in  a 
blood-red  cloth,  in  the  other  hand  a  flam- 
ing heart.  He  spoke  many  things,  of 
which  Dante  could  understand  few,  but 
amongst  them  he  said  this,  "I  am  thy 
master." 

This  Vision  of  Love  Dante  expressed  in 
a  sonnet  which  he  spread  among  his 
friends.  He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a 
poet,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Guido 
Cavalcanti,  himself  an  accomplished  man 
and  a  distinguished  poet,  fifteen  years  old- 
er than  Dante. 

For  the  next  seven  years  we  have 
Dante's  own  account  of  his  inner  life  in 
that  most  wondrous  of  all  youthful  books, 
the  "  Vita  Nuova,"  the  chronicle  of  his 
soul's  devotion  to  Beatrice.  She  was  to 
him  the  fairest  and  the  best  of  God's 
creatures,  an  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
pure  and  noble  in  life,  the  mistress  of  his 
mind.  To  see  her,  to  receive  her  gracious 
salutation,  to  be  greeted  by  her  sweet 
smile,  this  was  all  his  love  required,  and 
round  -this  gathered  the  young  man's 
glorious  visions,  and  lofty  thoughts.  He 
wished  for  no  further  possession  of  his  be- 
loved.    She  before  whose  glance  all  that 


*  Vita  Nuova.     Translated  by  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti. 
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was  base  and  wicked  fled  away,  she  who 
was  more  like  a  daughter  of  the  gods  than 
a  mere  mortal  maiden — how  could  Dante 
think  to  appropriate  such  a  treasure  to 
himself,  or  try  to  call  her  his  ?  No  such 
thought  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind  ; 
but  his  ethereal  love  received  a  blow, 
which  he  could  hardly  explain  even  to 
himself,  when,  in  1287,  Beatrice  married 
Simone  de'  Bardi.  But  the  shock,  if  such 
there  were,  soon  passed  away,  and  his  re- 
lations to  Beatrice  remained  unchanged. 
She  was  still,  as  she  had  been  before,  the 
mistress  of  his  mind,  the  embodiment  in 
her  own  fair  form  of  all  he  thought  and  all 
he  strove  for.  Each  time  he  sees  her, 
each  greeting  he  receives,  his  fervent  fancy 
sets  the  trivial  occurrence  in  a  background 
of  splendid  coloring,  yet  subdued,  and 
pure,  and  tender  in  tone,  as  is  a  picture  of 
Sandro  Botticelli.  There  is  no  disorder, 
no  tinge  of  wild  passion  in  his  utterances ; 
all  is  regular  and  orderly;  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  all  subjected  to  the  rigid 
restraint  of  law  before  they  find  expres- 
sion. 

So  the  young  poet's  inner  life  developed 
around  the  person  of  Beatrice,  and  he 
learned  to  know  himself  in  the  light  of  his 
love  for  her.  Yet  he  was  no  mere  dream- 
er, but  a  diligent  student,  an  accomplish- 
ed man  of  letters,  and  an  active  citizen. 
In  1289  he  bore  arms  in  the  Florentine 
ranks  at  the  Battle  of  Campaldino,  when 
the  Ghibelline  party  met  with  its  most 
fatal  repulse.  But  in  the  year  1290,  when 
Dante  was  twenty-five  years  old,  came  a 
crisis  of  his  life  which  shook  at  first  his 
soul's  foundations.  Beatrice  died,  and  for 
awhile  the  world  seemed  out  of  joint,  and 
the  city  seemed  to  sit  desolate  and  mourn- 
ing over  this  fatal  loss.  Dante's  mind  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  he  abstained 
from  unmanly  lamentations  and  nourished 
his  pain  within  his  own  breast.  He  dis- 
charged as  before  his  duties  to  the  State, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  took 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Florentines  against 
the  Pisans,  and  felt  keenly  the  human 
interest  of  war  and  siege.*  Nay,  more: 
when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  in  obedience  to  his  friends'  wishes, 
and  prompted  by  his  own  rigid  sense  of 
duty  towards  the  State,  he  married  Gem- 
ma de*  Donati,  attracted  perhaps  by  her 
genuine  sympathy  for  his  distress  at  the 

*  Inf.  xxi.  94. 


loss  of  Beatrice.  Gemma  became  his 
wife,  and  he  seems  to  have  cherished  her. 
During  the  ten  years  of  their  life  together 
she  bore  him  seven  children ;  but  she  is 
never  mentioned  in  his  poems;  she  was 
the  wife  of  his  house  and  family,  but  she 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  mistress  of 
his  mind.  That  place  had  long  been  fill- 
ed up;  and  as  Dante's  writings  concern 
only  his  intellectual  life,  it  need  be  no 
cause  for  wonder  that  Dante  never  men- 
tions her  or  his  children. 

But  still  the  grief  and  pain  of  his  be- 
reavement was  seated  within  Dante's 
heart  too  deep  for  any  outward  consola- 
tions :  Beatrice  was  dead,  and  Dante's 
heart  was  filled  with  "dolorous  imagin- 
ings." The  joy  of  his  early  life  was 
gone.  His  simple  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
Beatrice,  his  contentment  in  building 
round  her  image  his  fervent  thoughts,  his 
joy  at  her  salutation,  his  exultation  in  her 
presence — all  this  was  lost  for  ever. 
There  was  left  instead  a  dull  sense  of  pain 
that  could  not  be  deadened — an  aching 
void  that  could  not  be  filled  up:  there 
was  the  sense  of  doubt  and  perplexity  and 
weariness  in  life.  The  years  that  followed 
the  death  of  Beatrice,  Dante  looks  back 
upon  with  shame  and  regret,  as  being  a 
time  in  which  he  lost  his  hold  on  duty,  and 
let  go  the  simple  confidence  and  trust 
which  till  now  had  guided  him  through 
life.  Dante,  it  is  true,  did  nothing  to 
merit  the  reproach  of  those  ajound  him; 
on  the  contrary,  this  was  the  time  in 
which  he  engaged  in  public  life  most 
keenly.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  triumphant  democracy  of  Florence,  he 
laid  aside  his  nobility  and  enrolled  himself 
in  the  trade  guild  of  the  apothecaries,  that 
he  might  be  eligible  to  civic  ofEce.  His 
talents  were  soon  recognised,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  employed  on  several 
important  embassies.  Moreover,  these 
years  were  years  of  study — study  imder- 
taken,  at  first,  in  search  of  consolation, 
but  ending  in  becoming  itself  an  absorb- 
ing pursuit.  Dante,  as  he  says  himself, 
was  like  one  who  goes  seeking  /or  silver 
and  finds  gold.  Still  with  all  this,  Dante 
>yas  not  happy.  Neither  activity  in  pub- 
lic life,  nor  study  in  private  gave  him  the 
peace  and  satisfaction  he  had  enjoyed  be- 
fore, for  the  purity  and  singleness  of  his 
first  motive  was  gone.  His  life  was  no 
longer  lived  in  the  midst  of  those  noble 
thoughts    and   high   desires  which    had 
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gathered  round  the  name  and  face  of 
Beatrice.  The  pleasures  of  the  world,  the 
joys  of  sense,  the  desire  for  praise,  the 
thirst  for  power,  the  insolence  of  know- 
ledge, the  pride  of  intellect — all  these  were 
motives  before  which  he  wavered  to  and 
fro.  In  the  bustle  of  public  life,  in  the 
business  of  family  life,  in  the  excitement  of 
intellectual  effort  his  first  simplicity  died 
away,  and  Beatrice  was  forgotten,  or  float- 
ed only  as  an  almost  disregarded  phantom 
across  the  shadowy  background  of  his 
busy  life — 

**  He  turned  his  steps  into  deceitful  ways, 
Following  therein  false  images  of  good, 
That   ne'er    fulfil   the   promise  which   they 
make."* 

This  is  the  condition  of  mind  from  which 
the  "  Divina  Commedia"  commemorates 
his  deliverance.  Dante  is  wandering  in  a 
wild  mood,  his  way  is  stopped  by  savage 
beasts,  when  Beatrice,  moved  by  compas- 
sion, sends  Virgil  to  guide  him  through 
the  dread  scenes  of  the  Inferno,  and  the 
purifying  realms  of  Purgatory  to  the  Par- 
adise of  God's  love.  When  Beatrice  ap- 
pears to  her  lover,  as  he  has  passed  out 
of  Purgatory  his  first  feeling  is  one  of  utter 
shame  ;  he  is  awe-struck  as  a  child  before 
the  stem  majesty  of  an  offended  mother, 
and  Beatrice's  first  words  to  him  are  words 
of  sharp  reproach. 

But  Dante,  though  he  might  stumble, 
was  too  strong  to  fall  ;  he  was  not  to  re- 
lapse into  the  mass  of  ordinary  men,  and 
to  remain  swayed  by  the  world  and  its  al- 
lurements, by  the  passing  life  and  its  am- 
bitions, by  current  opinions,  and  the  re- 
wards they  brought.  He  studied  and  he 
thought  until  philosophy,  in  the  highest 
sense  in  which  a  knowledge  of  wisdom  is 
a  knowledge  of  God,  took  possession  of 
his  soul.  This  philosophy  became  to  him 
a  new  mistress,  yet  not  a  new  one  ;  for  the 
new  life  of  reflection  recognised  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  old  life  of  fancy — the  new 
world  of  thought  was  the  same  as  the  old 
world  of  feeling;  and  Beatrice  resumed 
her  sway — not  now  the  simple  maiden 
who  swayed  the  youthful  heart  by  her 
beauty,  but  the  stately  yet  kindly  teacher 
who  was  to  rule  the  manly  mind. 

Henceforth  Dante's  inner  struggles  and 
perplexities  were  at  an  end.  He  had  passr 
ed  through  the  fiery  trial,  and  had  learned 
"  how  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 

*  Purg.  XXX.  130. 


good  ;"  he  had  got  a  foothold  outside  the 
world's  changes  ;  he  was  no  longer  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  his  ambition  or  his  desires  ; 
he  had  caught  the  meaning  of  life ;  he  had 
found  the  key  to  the  world's  riddle  ;  he 
had  secured  a  guide  whom  he  could  trust 
to  lead  him  through  life's  wild  wood  to 
the  shining  hill  beyond;  he  had  gained 
the  consciousness  of  inward  freedom  be- 
cause he  had  recognised  life's  eternal  law. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  not  merely  fanciful- 
ly, but  because  the  significance  of  a  poet's 
life — and  especially  the  life  of  such  a  poet 
as  Dante — lies  not  in  outward  circumstance, 
but  in  inward  development.  Moreover, 
this  phase  of  Dante's  mifid  gives  us  the 
key  to  one  side  of  the  meaning  of  his 
great  work.  Into  this  I  do  not  now  en- 
ter ;  it  is  enough  to  notice  that  this  crisis 
of  Dante's  life  took  place  in  the  year  1300 
— the  year  in  which  he  lays  the  action  of 
the  "  Divina  Commedia." 

And  indeed,  if  we  look  at  the  events  of 
Dante's  life  in  the  world,  we  shall  see  that 
he  required  all  his  inward  strength  to  guide 
him  through  the  difficult  paths  of  public 
life  in  Florence.  The  city,  as  it  advanced 
in  wealth  and  intelligence,  and  saw  itself 
free  from  fear  of  outward  foes,  felt  more 
keenly  the  pressure  of  social  questions 
within  its  walls.  .Old  familv  feuds,  the 
heritage  of  former  aristocratic  state,  the 
jealousy  of  the  rising  commercial  class 
against  the  nobles,  the  struggles  of  the  ar- 
tisans against  the  more  wealthy  merchants, 
the  remnants  of  the  old  political  parties  of 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline, — all  these  elements 
of  discord  smouldered  in  the  city,  and  were 
fanned  by  any  trivial  circumstance  into  a 
flame.  So  in  the'  year  1300  civil  discord 
waxed  high  in  Florence.  The  social  jeal- 
ousy of  the  old  noble  family  of  the  Donati 
against  the  rich  merchant  family  of  the 
Cerchi ;  the  blood  feud  founded  on  fami- 
ly vengeance  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi, 
which  had  been  introduced  into  Florence 
from  Pistoia — these  divided  the  minds  and 
embittered  the  passions  of  the  citizens  of 
Florence.  Daily  quarrels  disturbed  the 
streets,  and  law  and  order  were  powerless 
against  faction  fights. 

In  this  state  of  things  Dante  became  one 
of  the  priors,  or  governing  council,  of  Flo- 
rence for  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1300.  This  priorate  Dante  calls  the  source 
of  all  his  woes.  In  it  he  earned  the  hatred 
which  a  wise  and  moderate  man  always 
receives  from  the  factious  and  the  violent. 
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Dante  wished  to  calm  the  city  without 
having  recourse  to  any  external  aid. 
Though  himself  a  noble  by  birth,  his  sym- 
pathies seem  to  have  been  with  the  more 
democratic  party — that  of  the  Cerchi. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  less  harm- 
ful than  the  violent  faction  headed  by  Cor- 
so  Donati,  a  proud  and  haughty  baron, 
who  was  willing  to  intrigue  with  the  Pope 
to  obtain  influence  for  himself  in  Flor- 
ence. Dante's  priorate  was  signalised  by 
two  great  events — an  open  breach  between 
the  Florentine  magistracy  and  the  Pope's 
legate,  and  next,  the  impartial  banishment 
from  Florence  of  the  most  factious  of  the 
two  contending  parties.  This  was  a  mea- 
sure which  might  have  been  effectual  if  it 
had  been  carried  out  consistently  by  the 
succeeding  priors,  but  the  exiles  were  arbi- 
trarily allowed  to  return.  Corso  Donati 
left  his  pliice  of  banishment  and  openly 
claimed  the  i)rotection  of  the  Pope,  Boni- 
face Vlll.,  a  bold  and  unscrupulous  poli- 
tician, who  was  at  that  time  expecting  the 
arrival  in  North  Italy  of  a  French  army 
under  Charles  of  Valois,  who  was  coming 
to  assert  the  claims  of  his  house  to  the 
throne  of  Sicily.  If  the  Pope  were  to  es- 
pouse violendy  the  cause  of  the  Donati. 
matters  looked  ill  for  Florence.  So  Dante 
was  sent,  in  1301,  as  ambassador  to  the 
Pope  to  try  and  counteract  the  machina 
tions  of  party  intrigue.  He  never  saw  Flo- 
rence again.  The  Pope  gave  him  equivo 
cal  answers,  and  managed  to  detain  him 
on  various  pretexts  at  Rome,  till  matters 
had  been  settled  in  Florence  by  the  arrival 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  the  recall  of  the  ex- 
iles, the  triumph  of  Corso  Donati,  a  reign 
of  terror,  and  the  proscription  and  banish- 
ment of  all  whom  the  victorious  party 
feared,  chief  amongst  whom  was  Dante. 
Dante  felt  he  had  been  tricked  by  Pope 
Boniface,  and  his  stay  at  Rome  seems  to 
have  given  him  an  insight  into  Papal  poli- 
tics which  he  never  forgot. 

So  Dante  was  now  driven  away  from 
every  thing  he  loved  most  dearly — his  na- 
tive city,  his  wife,  his  family,  his  friends. 
He  knew  that  it  was  for  no  misdoings  of 
his  own  that  this  punishment  had  fallen 
upon  him  ;  he  had  always  been  loyal  to 
Florence,  and  had  refused  to  become  a 
violent  partisan,  at  a  time  when  faction  was 
every  thing,  and  both  parties  "  hungered  for 
him."*      He  'had  tried  to  labor  for  the 


good  of  the   State,  and   form  a  party  of 
moderates  who  might  interpose  against  vi- 
olence and  excess.     He  went  forth  strong 
in   his   integrity  of  purpose,  with  a  clear 
conscience,  prepared  to  meet  any  blow  that 
fortune    might  direct  against  him.    Still, 
however  strong  he  might  be  in  conscience, 
the  blow  was  hard  to  bear.     Exile  meant 
to  Dante  utter  poverty,  complete  loss  of 
any  sphere  in  which  his  activity  could  be 
displayed,  entire  death  to  his  practical  en- 
ergy, entire  severance  from  all  his  old  inter- 
ests, from  all  the  overwhelming  associations 
of  his  early  days.     Dante  had  to  experi- 
ence "  how  salt  was  the  taste  of  another's 
bread ;    how  hard  a  road  it  was  to  go  up 
and  down  another's  stair."*  But  the  thing 
that  first  oppressed  him  most  was  the  fact 
that  his  life  was  spent  amongst  his  fellow 
exiles    from    Florence,   whose    pitiful  in- 
trigues to  procure  their  restoration  moved 
Dante's  deep  disgust.     With  this  *'  wicked 
and  senseless  company,"  as  he  calls  them, 
he  soon  quarrelled,  for  they  were  as  una- 
ble to  understand  him,  as  he  was  to  sym- 
pathise with   their  futile   schemes.      He 
parted  company  with  them  and  wandered 
forth  alone,  poor  and  unfriended,  seeking 
from  place  to  place  a  patron  who  would 
give  him  shelter  ;   searching  in  vain  for  a 
congenial   soul ;    hoping  to   no  purpose 
that  he  might  find  among  the  princes  and 
rulers  of  Italy  some  one  whose  mind  could 
soar  above  the  paltry  politics   of  his  little 
town — some   one  who   could   understand 
the  duties  of  power — some  one  who  would 
dare  to  face  the  task  of  uniting  Italy,  of 
healing  her  dissensions,  and  fitting  her  for 
her  great  position  of  leader  of  Christendom 
and  mistress  of  the  world. 

We  can  not  follow  Dante  in  his  wander- 
ings at  Verona,  at  Bologna,  at  Lunigiano 
— meeting  everywhere  with  small  comfort 
In  Florence  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels 
would  seem  to  have  been  proved;  for 
Corso  Donati,  his  chief  foe,  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  upon  the  seignory  of  the  city,  and 
make  himself  lord  of  Florence.  He  fail- 
ed and  was  put  to  death ;  still  there  was 
no  hope  for  Dante,  no  steps  towards  his 
recall.  So  Dante  seems  to  have  turned  his 
attention  solely  to  study,  and  to  have  shak- 
en off  the  dust  from  his  feet  in  testimony 
against  the  land  that  knew  not  how  to  use 
her  noblest  son.  In  1309  he  was  at  Paris, 
attending  lectures  at  the  University ;  he 
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is  said,  though  without  much  probability, 
to  have  visited  Oxford.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
his  student  \i(Q  was  shattered  by  the  news 
of  the  election  of  a  new  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxemburg.  Eager  hopes  of  a  glorious 
furture,  of  the  splendid  realisation  of  all 
his  dreams  for  Italy,  throbbed  in  Dante's 
breast.  He  hastened  to  Italy  to  await  the 
coming  of  Henry  in  131 1. 

The  Emperor  Henry  VII.  was  the  chi- 
valrous ideal  of  all  noble  hearts  in  Italy, 
who  wished  to  see  her  divisions  come  to 
an  end.  Dante  hailed  his  coming  with 
rapture.  Already  in  his  treatise,  "  De 
Monarchia,"  had  he  proved  the  necessity  for 
one  empire,  whose  seat  must  be  in  Rome, 
and  whose  power  was  derived  directly  from 
God,  without  any  need  of  Papal  interven- 
tion to  give  it  further  validity.  Now,  when 
this  long-expected  ruler  actually  appeared, 
Dante  again  employed  his  pen  in  his  favor. 
He  wrote  an  impassioned  letter  to  the 
princes  and  people  of  Italy,  painting  in 
glowing  colors  the  coming  of  their  deliv- 
erer ;  he  wrote  to  Florence  warning  her  of 
the  coming  reckoning  for  her  misdoings ; 
he  wrote  to  Henry  urging  him  to  come 
quickly  and  fulfil  his  glorious  mission. 
"  Rejoice,"  he  exclaims,  in  tones  of  the 
noblest  patriotic  enthusiasm,  "  rejoice,  oh 
Italy,  for  thy  bridegroom  comes — the  joy 
of  his  age,  the  glory  of  thy  people :  dry, 
oh  fairest  one,  thy  tears,  lay  aside  the  trap- 
pings of  thy  widowhood ;  for  he  is  nigh  at 
hand  who  will  free  thee  from  the  prison  of 
the  evil-doers,  who  will  smite  the  workers  of 
felony,  and  will  let  out  his  vineyard  toother 
husbandmen  who  shall  render  him  the  fruits 
of  justice  in  due  season.  But  will  he  not  have 
compassion  ? — yea,  he  will  have  compas- 
sion on  all  who  ask  it ;  for  he  is  Caesar,  and 
his  pity  flows  from  the  fountain  of  pity." 

It  was  the  last  glow  of  hope  that  shone 
on  the  exile's  path.  Henry  died  of  a 
fever  in  13 13,  without  accomplishing  any 
thmg  that  left  permanent  results.  Any  one 
who  looks  upon  Henry's  statue  by  Tino 
da  Camaino,  now  standing  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  and  sees  the  broad  head, 
square  forehead,  and  high  cheek-bones  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  finely-cut  mouth 
and  sharp,  delicate  chin,  must  feel  that  he, 
too,  was  a  dreamer  who  would  never  have 
unravelled  the  tangled  thread  of  Italian 
politics,  and  must  think  it  was  better  that 
he  should  have  disappointed  Dante's  hopes 
by  an  early  death  rather  than  by  a  painful 
failure. 


It  was  a  hard  blow  to  Dante,  but  he  had 
learned  endurance  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity ;  he  bore  it  without  repining,  and 
found,  more  than  before,  his  strength  with-' 
in  himself  alone.  He  resumed  his  labors 
at  his  great  work,  and  found  comfort  in 
musing  with  his  own  heart. 

"  After  Henry's  death,"  says  an  old  bio- 
grapher, Leonardo  Bruni,  "  Dante  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  great  poverty,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and 
Romagna,  under  the  protection  of  various 
lords."  First  in  Lucca,  with  the  Ghibel- 
line  leader  Uguccione  della  Fagguola,  he 
stood  by  silently  and  sadly,  till  he  saw  him 
fall  before  the  exile  Castruccio  Castracani 
— a  fall  brought  about  by  his  own  precau- 
tions to  avert  it.  As  he  left  Lucca  he 
heard  that  Florence  had  recalled  her  ex- 
iles, if  they  would  submit  to  a  short  impri- 
sonment and  do  public  penance. 

To  Dante  this  was  impossible :  it  would 
have  been  a  death-blow  to  his  inner  self, 
which  could  not  confess  to  a  wrong-doing 
of  which  he  felt  no  guilt.  The  misery  "  of 
seeing  his  dear  country  only  in  dreams" 
was  not  so  heavy  a  weight  as  would  have 
been  the  consciousness  of  dishonor  falsely 
assumed.  Dante  writes  in  words  of  lofty 
scorn  to  a  relative,  who  besought  him  to 
accept  the  offered  terms  :  "  Is  this  the 
glorious  way  in  which  Dante  Alighieri  is 
recalled  to  his  country  after  the  miseries  o  f 
an  exile  of  fifteen  years  ?  Is  this  the  desert 
of  my  innocence,  which  all  men  know  ? 
Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  long  labors  and  the 
fatigues  endured  in  study  ?  Far  from  a  man 
consecrated  to  philosophy  is  such  short- 
sighted baseness.  This  is  no  way  of  return 
to  my  country.  If  Florence  can  not  be 
entered  in  an  honorable  way,  I  will  never 
enter  it.  What,  are  not  the  sun  and  the 
stars  to  be  seen  in  every  land  ?  Shall  I 
not  be  able  under  every  part  of  heaven  to 
meditate  sweet  truth,  unless  I  first  make 
myself  inglorious,  nay,  ignominious  to  my 
people  and  my  country  ?  Bread  at  least 
will  never  fail  me." 

Stronger  and  stronger  grew  the  heart 
within  him ;  less  and  less  did  the  things 
of  the  world  affect  him ;  more  and  more 
did  the  realm  of  truth  open  to  his  view ; 
and  as  he  soared  into  the  regions  of  thought, 
less  and  less  important  became  the  small 
details  of  to-day.  It  mattered  little  wheth- 
er he  spent  his  few  remaining  years  in  com- 
fort ;  it  mattered  much  that  he  should  not 
make  his  life  a  lie.    So  he  turned  his  face 
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away  from  Florence,  content  to  live  brave- 
ly. Henceforth  he  gave  his  attention  only 
to  his  great  work,  and  labored  at  it  inces- 
santly till  his  death. 

First  he  abode  at  Verona,  at  the  court 
of  Cangrande  della  Scala,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Henry  VH.  Imperial  Vicar 
for  Italy,  and  from  whom  Dante  had  once 
hoped  to  see   great   political   enterprises. 
But  Cangrande,  though  kindly  and  genial, 
was   not  a  thoughtful   man,  and   Dante 
wearied  of  the  luxury  and  grandeur  of  a 
life  which  was  engaged  in  trivialities,  while 
a  noble  field  of  action  lay  before  it.     In 
1320  Dante  left  Verona  and  became  the 
guest  of  Guido  da   Polenta  at   Ravenna, 
where  he  might  enjoy  greater  quiet,  and 
find  fewer  distractions  in  finishing  his  great 
work.     There,  in  the  solemn  glades  of  the 
mighty  pine  forest  that  skirts  the  sea,  Dante 
mused  and  pondered  on  the  lofty  themes 
that  fill  the  last  cantos  of  the  Paradiso. 
Still  the  exile's  path  was  cheered  with  hope. 
That    restoration,   which    he   had   vainly 
hoped  to  gain  by  outward  help,  might  still 
be   won   by  his  own   talents.     Wien  his 
great  poem  should  be  finished, "  on  which 
both    heaven  and    earth    had  laid    their 
hands,*  while  for  these  many  years  he  had 
grown  thin  with  toil,"  then  surely  Florence 
would  recognise   that  he  was   indeed  un- 
worthy to  be  an  exile ;  the  cruelty,  which 
kept  him  from  the  fold  where  he  was  born, 
would   be    overcome;   and   by   the   font 
where  he  was  baptised,  in  his  fair  church 
of  San   Giovanni,  he   yet   might  receive 
upon   his   brow  the  poet's  laurel,  from  a 
people  who,  though  late,  at  last  had  learn- 
ed his  worth. 

Such  tender  yearnings,  such  dreams  of 
a  happy  end  of  weary  days  still  filled  his 
heart ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  them  put  to 
the  test.  Almost  immediately  after  finishing 
the  Paradiso,  in  his  56th  year,  on  Sept.  14, 
1321,  he  passed*  "from  things  human  to 
things  divine,  from  time  to  eternity,  from 
Florence  to  a  people  just  and  sane." 

A  strangely  solemn  feeling  must  come 
over  the  mind  of  any  one  who,  wandering 
through  the  grass-grown  streets  of  Raven- 
na, comes  upon  the  tomb  of  the  greatest 
of  the  many  mighty  sons  of  Florence,  in 
that  last  Testing  place  so  far  away  from 
all  he  loved  with  an  intensity  of  patriotism, 
which  at  the  present  day  we  find  it  hard  to 
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understand.     Dante  in  exile  has  always 
been  an  example  of  the  terrible  irony  of 
fate  upon  man's   short-sightedness.     Of 
this,  however,  I  will  say  nothing;  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  speak  only  of  the  oc- 
currences of  Dante's  life  so  far  as  they  influ- 
enced   the    development  of  his    genius. 
To  this  his  exile  gave  the  crowning  seal 
It  came  at  the  time  when  in  mature  life, 
and  with  mature  powers,  he  felt  his  whole 
soul  recoil  before  the  grossness  of  practical 
life,  with  its  degrading  pleasures  and  no 
less  degrading  cares;    it  came  when  he 
had  recurred  with  deliberate  purpose  to  the 
imaginative  ideal  of  his  youthful  days,  and 
of  his  boyish  love, — an  ideal  now  amplified 
and   glorified  by  his   developed  thought, 
even  as  all  that  was  fleshly  had  dropped 
from    the  image   of  his   loved  Beatrice, 
and  she  was  a  disembodied  spirit  who 
watched  heedfully,  from  on  high,  his  soul's 
progress.     In  such  a  condition  of  mind, 
Dante,  living  comfortably  at  Florence,  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  a  citizen  amongst 
his   fellow-citizens,   would  still  no   doubt 
have  lived  an  inner  life  of  rare  nobility, 
but  would  have  lived  it  to  himself,  or  only 
in  the  sight  of  a  favored  few;  he  would 
never  have  left  us  the  majestic  picture  of 
the  world  as  transformed  by  his  mighty 
mind.     Dante  in  Florence  would  no  doubt 
have  become  a  great  name  in  Florentine 
literature,  but  never  could  have  had  the 
same  significance  as  Dante,  the  undeserv- 
ing exile.     It  was  adversity  that  brought 
him   face   to  face   with   the    realities    of 
things ;  fi-om  the  furnace  of  affliction  his 
beliefs  and  thoughts  came  out  refined  and 
purified;  his  ideals  endured  a  fierce  con- 
flict with  calamity  in  which  they  could  pre- 
vail only  by  their  own   inborn   strength. 
Dante's    love    tended    to    make  him  a 
dreamer,  Dante's  learning  tended  to  make 
him  a  pedant,  but  exile    compelled  him 
to  bring  his  knowledge  into  use,  to  take 
his  dreams  as  guides  for  life,  or  else  aban- 
don, them  'forever.     Dante  was  shaken, 
was  startled  into  self-knowledge  by  the 
blow  that  fell  upon  him. 

For  a  little  while  life  was  doubtful  to 
him ;  then  his  part  was  taken  and  he  step- 
ped boldly  forward  determined  on  his  path: 
let  fortune  ply  her  wheel  and  the  peasant 
his  mattock ;  one  was  to  him  as  natural  as 
the  other,  and  he  heeded  both  equally  lit- 
tle, for  he  felt  his  own  strength,  he  knew 
his  own  freedom,  he  was  to  himsdf  both 
priest  and  king,  and  mitred  and  crowned 
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over  his  own  realm  he  went  upon  his  way. 
Still  we  seem  to  trace  his  actual  mind  in 
his  poem:  gloomy,  sad,  and  yet  with 
thoughts  of  vengeance  when  he  wrote  the 
Inferno ;  calmed  by  study  and  meditation 
into  a  repose,  that  has  ceased  to  feel  the 
sting  of  misery  but  is  too  languid  to  be  hap- 


py, when  he  wrote  the  Purgatorio  ;  at  last 
with  mind  weaned  from  the  world  by  disap- 
pointments, soaring  aloft  and  becoming 
etherialised  in  the  contemplation  of  God's 
love,  he  ends  his  days  with  the  adoring 
hymn  that  closes  the  Paradiso. — Macmil- 
lan^s  Magazine, 
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Pallas  quas  condidit  arces 
Ipsa  colat :  nobis  placeant  ante  omnia  Sylvae. 

— Virgil,  ^f/.  ii. 

Spring  in  London  comes  very  early  and 
very  green.  The  lilacs  in  suburban  front 
gardens,  the  privet  and  thorn  hedges,  with 
here  and  there  an  elder-bush,  which  still 
border  many  of  the  bye-ways  between  one 
region  of  new  streets  and  another,  send 
up  shoots  of  the  freshest  verdure,  contrast- 
ing vividly  with  those  black  stalks  on  which 
they  grow,  while  tlie  almond-tree  is  filled 
with  the  delicate  pink  blossoms  that  come 
before  its  foliage.  We  find  the  parks  car- 
peted with  rich  green  grass,  elm-twigs 
sprinkled  with  delightful  variegation  of 
leaflets,  gluey  buds  thickening  on  the  horse- 
chestnuts,  each  making  ready  to  unfold  its 
tender  fan  ;  while  even  up  in  town  the  iris 
leaves,  upright  and  sharp,  pierce  the  soil 
like  green  swords,  and  many  a  tuft  of  snow- 
drop and  crocus  brightens  the  dingy 
borders. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  no  street  in 
London  in  or  from  which  you  can  not  see 
a  tree;  which  is  not  literally  true ;  but 
there  are  more  trees  even  in  the  middle  of 
London  than  a  stranger  would  guess. 
The  tall  Oriental  Plane  in  Wood  Street, 
Cheapside,  has  a  rook's  nest  in  it.  A  sis- 
ter tree,  and  perhaps  a  larger  one,  spreads 
its  arms  over  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  and 
there  are  two  good  ones,  much  haunted  by 
sparrows,  in  the  mysterious  region  of 
Doctors'  Commons.  In  one  of  the  courts 
of  Bartholomew's  Hospital  are  some  well- 
grown  trees,  and  others  adorn  the  garden 
of  Mercers'  Hall.  The  Bank  of  England 
itself,  square  stone  mausoleum  as  it  looks, 
has  a  garden  in  its  heart,  gay  with  flowers 
and  bushes.  One  of  the  most  unlikely 
places  for  greenery  is  a  sunk  court  in  the 
stony  area  of  Somerset  House,  yet  there 
three  or  four  hawthorns  manage  to  live  and 
grow.  In  Gray's  Inn  is  a  shady  elm 
avenue,  trees  not  the  same  but  successors 


of  those  under  which  Lord  Verulam  used 
to  pace  and  meditate,  and  haply  made 
there  his  pretty  piece  *  Of  Gardens.'  The 
famous  Essays  are  dated  *  from  my  cham- 
ber at  Graies  Inn,  this  30  of  Januarie, 
1597.'  *  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden,' 
he  says,  *  and  indeed  it  is  the  purest  of 
human  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man ;  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handi- 
works.' In  many  another  space  and 
square,  and  in  many  an  unsuspected  nook 
in  the  very  thick  of  the  town,  as  for  exam- 
ple behind  certain  houses  near  the  Museum 
in  Great  Russell  Street,  and  behind  others 
in  Great  Ormond  Street  (among  which 
latter  is  a  fig-tree  of  unusual  size),  and 
among  the  crooked  lanes  south  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  trees  continue  under  all 
difficulties  to  present  to  those  in  populous 
city  pent  the  boon  of  their  varying  beauty. 
If  there  be  any  arboreal  family  pride, 
this  tall  tenant  of  Wood  Street  may  well 
hold  up  his  head.  Of  all  the  trees  flour- 
ishing on  this  round  earth  he  belongs  to 
that  race  which  carries  down  the  greatest 
antique  fame.  The  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
wears  an  ancient  majesty ;  Oak  and  Pine 
are  the  historic  nobles  of  European  civi- 
lisation ;  but  memories  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  East,  the  art  and  philosophy  of 
Hellas,  the  culture  of  Rome,  are  written 
on  every  deeply  notched  leaf  of  the  Ori- 
ental Plane-tree.  The  ancestors  of  this 
Wood  Street  Plane  that  silently  watches 
the  mercantile  hurry-scurry  of  Cheapside, 
was  venerated  in  ancient  Persia  from  earli- 
est recorded  time,  and  planted  round  its 
cities,  defending  them,  as  was  believed, 
from  the  plague.  A  beautiful  giant  of  the 
family  stayed  Xerxes  and  his  mighty  host 
njarching  to  invade  Greece.  Near  Sardis, 
the  capital  of  Lydia,  the  Persian  King 
halted  beside  a  splendid  Plane-tree,  and  in 
moving  forward  again  hung  it  with  golden 
ornaments,  and  left  behind   for  its  pro- 
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tectionone  of  his  '  Immortals* — in  Officer 
of  the  Body-guard.*  The  celebrated  Aca- 
demy where  Socrates  and  Plato  taught  all 
comers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  Eton  or 
Oxford  was  a  plantain-grove,  and  under  the 
same  classic  shade  Cicero  conversed  with 
his  friends  and  Horace  drank  Falernian. 
Modern  Greece  preserves  her  old  regard 
for  the  Plane  (TrXaravd^,  from  -nXarvg^  flat, 
wide,  broad,  from  the  breadth  of  the  leaf, 
or  perhaps  the  amplitude  of  shade),  and 
cherishes  its  summer  shadows  on  the  dusty 
streets  anil  market-places. 

In  England  (whither  it  appears  to  have 
been  brought  about  1540)  it  is  much  less 
frequent  than  its  quicker  growing  Western 
cousin,  the  American  Plane  (introduced 
about  a  century  later),  from  which  many 
fail  to  distinguish  it.  In  winter  indeed 
they  are  much  alike,  but  in  summor  the 
differences  are  easily  observed,  the  Eastern 
Plane  having  palmate  or  deeply-cut  leaves, 
green  petioles  or  leaf-stalks.  It  has  also 
hairier  seed-balls,  and  the  bark  scales  off 
more  continually,  though  (I  think)  in 
smaller  pieces.  The  leaf  of  the  Western 
Plane  is  more  like  that  of  a  sycamore,  the 
leaf-stalk  red,  the  seed-balls,  which  in  both 
hang  all  the  winter  from  the  twigs,  larger 
and  smoother.  The  finest  tree  in  England 
of  each  kind  is  at  this  hour  growing  in 
London, — our  Oriental  friend,  90  feet  high, 
in  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace  (of  whom 
I  have  only  heard),  our  American,  115 
feet,  in  Chelsea,  where  I  am  pleased  to 
think  I  noted  his  magnificence  and  rejoiced 
in  it  long  before  I  had  any  notion  of  his 
fame — see  Loudon  and  others.  More  of 
him  anon. 

London,  in  short,  has  still,  in  spite  of 
smoke,  a  good  many  fine  trees  left  for  the 
comfort  and  solacement  of  city  dwellers ; 
but  what  I  wish  especially  to  })oint  out  is 
that  London  is  not  one  hundredth  part 
careful  enough  of  these, 

Rcligione  Patrum  multos  scrvata  per  annos, 

the  like  of  which,  when  once  lost,  no  art 
or  money  could  reproduce. 

The  roads,  walks,  shrubberies,  and  flow- 
er-beds of  Kensington  Gardens  and  Hyde 
Park  are  kept,  on  the  whole,  in  pretty  good 
order;  in  some  parts  exquisitely,  in  others 
not  so  well  as  one  would  naturally  expefit, 
considering  the  metropolitan  importance  of 
this  two-fold  rus  in  urbe^  and  the  large 


♦  Herodotus,  Polymma, 


sums  of  money  annually  expended  on  it 
The  old  trees,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
expanse,  are  to  all  appearance  allowed  to 
rot  and  fall  one  by  one  without  any  of 
those  attempts  to  prolong  their  lives  which 
are  successfully  made  for  so  many  of  thdr 
leafy  brethren  in  the  parks  of  other  coun- 
tries and  of  private  owners.     As  a  tooth 
cared  for  by  tlie  dentist,  a  tree  may  be 
saved  for  ever  so  long  by  timely  attention. 
A  plate  of  zinc,  or  a  kind  plaster  of  tar, 
would  often  give  the  dryad  a  new  lease  ot 
her  mansion.    Caked  and  hardened  ground 
should  in  some  cases  be  stirred — new  earth 
deftly  supplied, — an  artificial  shower,  at 
need,  drizzled  from  the  far-shooting  hy- 
drant or  hose.     But  this  and  that  majestic 
old  tree  must  not  only  strive  against  the 
acids  and  soot-flakes  of  London  air,  but 
endure  the  slow  rot  of  rain  sinking  into  its 
hollow  places,  and  the  racking  of  the  wind 
upon  its  weaker  joints  and  branches;  and 
one  vegetable   King   Lear   after  another 
breaks,  falls,  and  lies  ruined.     As  a  further 
proof  of  neglect,  you  will  often  find  the 
prostrate  trunk  or  huge  dissevered  limb  ly- 
ing for  many  months  in  the  place  of  its 
downfall,  obstructive,  puddle-making,  ugly, 
slovenly,   discreditable.      The   comer   of 
Kensington  Gardens  near  the  fountains  at 
the  top  of  the  lake^  a  very  conspicuous 
part,  lay  in  a  dismal  condition  for  several 
years  past,  with  mud,  dust,  baldness  and 
ruined  trees.     It  has  lately  begun  to  look 
a  httle  better,  tlie  rubbish  having  been,  at 
long  last,  cleared  away,  and  the  grass  al- 
lowed to  grow  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
partly  fencing  it  on  one  side.     But  other 
parts  of  the  Gardens  are  in  an  ugly  and 
neglected  state.     That  huge  knotted  Elm, 
surrounded  with  a  bench,  near  the  water, 
the  greatest  of  its  tribe  in  these  woods,  still 
stands  firm  and  apparently  sound ;  but  de- 
cay may  be  at  work.    I  can  not  gather  that 
any  regular  inspection  of  the  trees  is  made. 
A  word  on  some  other  London  trees. 
A  round  sum  is  paid  now  and  again  for 
young  trees,  which  after  many  years'  ten- 
dance may  perhaps  come  to  something, 
perhaps  not.     But  the  old  trees,  which  give 
such  inexpressible  comfort  to  the  brick-and- 
stucco -wearied  eyes,  are  left  to  all  the  evil 
chances  of  arboreal  fortune.     In  Michael's 
Grove,  Brompton,  stand  on  the  edge  of 
the  pavement  two  old  horse-chestnuts,  not 
large,  but  picturesque  in  shape,  each  a 
short  thick  stem,  which  sends  up  a  group 
of  five  or  six  strong  branches,  canying  in 
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their  season  a  flattish  dome  of  dark-spread 
leaves.  These,  with  a  Utile  care,  might 
have  long  years  of  life  before  them ;  but 
one,  I  fear,  is  already  doomed,  merely  be- 
cause idle  people  are  picking  off  its  bark  bit 
by  bit,  and  there  is  no  one  to  do  it  the  least 
act  of  guardianship.  I  asked  a  policeman 
one  day  who  should,  could,  or  might  look 
after  the  trees  ?  The  occupiers  of  the  next 
houses  ?  *  Perhaps.'  Or  it  may  be  the 
lord  of  the  soil  ?  *  It  may  be.'  Or  the 
vestry  ?  *  Likely  enough.'  Or  possibly 
the  road  surveyor  ?  ^  Very  possibly.'  The 
Force  evidently  did  not  concern  itself. 
These  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  pathway 
like  silent  beggars  (only  they  are  waiting 
to  give  us  something  if  we  will  have  it,  give 
us  beauty  and  shade,  broad  fan-leaves,  de- 
licate pinky  flowers,  dark-green  spiky  balls, 
and  a  network  of  twig  and  branch  in  win- 
ter with  the  new  Spring  already  folded  in 
their  buds) — are  outlaws,  nobody's  trees ; 
and  just  by  standing  where  they  do  are 
they  so  precious.  Peculiarly  and  inex- 
haustibly delightful  is  a  well-grown  tree 
standing  out  freely  in  a  beaten  pathway, 
its  sylvan  beauty  making  friends  with  civi- 
lised man,  and  lending  a  touch  of  wild 
grace  to  his  formaHties.  In  the  new  streets 
of  the  Redcliffe  Estate  in  West  Brompton 
no  few  of  these  best  ornaments  have  been 
left  unharmed,  and  in  one  place  a  fine 
Walnut  is  yielded  place  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  roadway,  and  overspreads  it  with  a 
fragrant  summer  canopy.  In  house-choos- 
ing, such  a  green  neighbor  as  this  would 
decidedly  turn  the  scale  of  my  choice. 

Again  I  ask,  to  whom  do  trees  standing 
in  a  London  street  belong,  and  who  has 
charge  of  them — those  in  Piccadilly,  for 
example  ?  The  Vestry  ?  And,  if  so,  what 
is  the  nature  of  a  *  Vestry'  ?  A  true  civic 
government,  when  London  obtains  that 
benefit,  will,  among  other  things,  set  great 
store  by  its  urban  trees.  In  the  broad 
Brompton  Road,  between  Knightsbridge 
and  the  Oratory,  used  to  stand  a  row  of 
trees  between  footway  and  carriage  way. 
They  were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the 
alarming  traffic  expected  to  be  caused  by 
the  first  Great  Exhibition;  quite  unneces- 
sarily cut  down,  as  the  case  proved ;  and 
the  Brompton  Road  ever  since  on  its  north 
side  spreads  a  bare,  dusty,  inhospitable, 
and  entirely  useless  width  of  many  yards 
between  the  flagged  footpath  and  the  outer 
kerb-stone.  It  did  not  strike  these  den- 
dronoclasts  to  fence  in  the  trees  and  make 


an  additional  piece  of  carriage  road  to  the 
north  of  them,  which  was  very  feasible. 
After  the  Exhibition,  this  arrangement 
could  have  remained,  or  the  old  could  have 
been  restored ;  and  then  every  time  that  I 
pass  up  or  down  the  Brompton  Road, 
which  is  very  often,  I  should  have  been 
perceptibly  happier  than  is  now  the  case. 

One  is  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  certain  large  class  of  persons  who  have 
a  real  and  active  hatred  of  every  thing 
beautiful,  or  at  least  of  every  such  thing 
that  does  not  at  once  recommend  itself 
within  the  limits  of  their  habitual  percep- 
tion. They  feel,  perhaps,  that  it  puts  for- 
ward some  odd  kind  of  pretension  to  re- 
gard which,  as  far  as  they  do  not  accept 
it,  turns  into  a  dim  rebuke  and  implied  in- 
sult to  themselves.  Who  has  not  noticed 
this  in  the  domain  of  Art  ? 

Would  it  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  a 
Tree,  that  delightful  gift  of  nature,  is  either 
loved  and  cherished,  or  else  hated  and 
destroyed  with  a  kind  of  dull  fury  ?  You 
will  find  a  number  of  people  everywhere 
who  are  for  cutting  down  all  the  trees 
within  the  length  of  their  tether.  But  be- 
sides this  grand  psychological  explanation 
of  Dendronoclasm  (the  hatred  of  beauty 
when  it  can  not  be  loved),  and  often  work- 
ing along  with  this,  are  those  common  lit- 
tle motives,  the  itching  to  employ  one's 
hands  on  something  (and  the  cutting  down 
of  a  tree  is  amusing),  the  desire  to  alter 
one's  local  surroundings  (and  no  way  so 
easy  as  cutting  down  the  trees),  the  wish 
to  assert  one's  will  in  visible  form  (and 
this  is  a  quick  and  emphatic  way)  ;  while 
underlying  all  the  other  destructive  forces, 
is  the  certainty  of  x  quantity  of  pence  or 
shillings  accruing  from  the  death  of  every 
tree.  There  is  some  wood  to  get,  if  only 
firewood ;  generally  a  wage  for  somebody 
to  earn ;  so  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  your  practical  adviser  will  say, 
*  Cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the 
ground  ?'  By  the  footpath  in  Cheyne 
Row,  Cheisea,  stood,  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  since,  a  pleasant  row  of  old 
trees.  Without  any  reason  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  and  felled,  in  spite  of  strong 
remonstrance  from  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  street,  at  the  instance  of  a  rich,  idle, 
whimsical  house-owner,  at  a  loss  for  some- 
thing to  do,  who  knew  the  neighboring 
tradesmen,  and  had  interest  in  the  vestry. 
This  man  (who,  out  of  whim,  kept  alter- 
ing his  own  house  continually)  managed 
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also  to  compass  the  destruction  of  a  great 
number  of  other  old  and  picturesque  trees 
that  adorned  the  streets  of  Chelsea.  Any 
one  that  enquires  may  satisfy  himself 
about  this.  A  large  house,  one  of  the 
Peabody  mansions,  is  now  built  on  a  plot 
of  ground  abutting  on  Cheyne  Row  ;  and 
a  set  of  new  trees  have  been  planted  along 
the  very  line  from  which  the  others  were 
removed. 

The  other  day,  turning  out  of  narrow, 
noisy  Fleet  Street  into  the  quiet  and  spa- 
cious courts  of  the  Temple,  and  pausing, 
as  usual,  to  enjoy  the  cool  plash  of  the 
water-jet  in  Garden  Court,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  see  that  the  largest  and  by  its 
position  (facing  tlie  steps  that  go  down  to 
the  garden  and  library)  the  most  impor- 
tant tree  there,  an  elm,  is  not  only  injured, 
but  fatally  and  incurably,  in  spite  of  the 
regis  of  the  law  which  seems  so  powerfully 
to  protect  it.  The  bark  has  been  gra- 
dually picked  off  all  round  the  trunk, 
broad  fresh  scars  showing  how  recently 
the  latest  pieces  were  removed.  A  month, 
or  a  fortnight  ago,  perhaps,  it  might  have 
been  saved.  Now  it  is  done  for ^  and  it  is 
pathetic  to  see  the  twigs  dotted  with  little 
white  buds  that  are  fated  never  to  unfold. 
What  are  the  Benchers  about  ?  What  is 
the  gold-laced  Beadle  good  for  ?  In  these 
iron-guarded  and  gated  precincts  can  not 
the  priceless  old  trees  be  saved  from  the 
mischief  of  idle  fingers?  The  value  of 
that  conspicuous  elm  in  Garden  Court 
{ser is  fad  lira  nepotibus  um  brain  ^  if  proper- 
ly cared  for),  at  how  much  could  one  rate 
it  in  money  ?  It  is  certain  that  no  money 
can  replace  it. 

A  very  pretty  and  well-tended  piece  of 
shady  garden,  not  much  known,  is  that 
which  adjoins  on  the  east  the  opener 
grounds  at  the  back  of  Chelsea  Hospi- 
tal, with  a  railing  between.  This  east- 
ward garden,  with  smgoth  winding  walks, 
lawns,  flower-beds,  summer-houses,  clumps 
of  shrubs,  and  some  handsome  taller  trees, 
still  bears  the  name  of  Ranelagh,  and  is 
part  of  the  famous  Ranelagh  Gardens  of 
the  last  century,  which  further  extended 
over  the  ground  where  you  now  see  that 
huge  Barrack  for  the  Household  Troops. 
The  north  part  of  the  present  Ranelagh,  a 
wide  quadrangular  space,  sheltered  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  red  walls  of  the 
Hospital  peeping  up  on  the  westward,  is 
occupied  by.  the  Old  Men's  Garden^  a 
number  of  httle  plots  of  ground  cultivated 


by  the  same  number  of  pensioners  for 
their    private    amusement    and    benefit 
There  are  ninety-two  of  these  little  gar- 
dens,  each  about  eighteen    feet  square, 
only  divided  one  from  s^nother  by  narrow 
walks,  where  you  see  here  and  there  an 
old  soldier  in  long  blue  coat  and  peaked 
cap,  creeping  about  and  bending  among 
his  flowers  and  vegetables.     Each  follows 
his  own  fancies  in  the  matter  of  garden- 
ing.    One  grows  peas  or  beans,  another 
potatoes,  a  third  onions,  a  fourth  lettuce, 
a  fifth  scarlet  runners,  for  staple ;  but  few 
are  so  prosaic  as  to  have  no  flowers,  while 
many  make  these  their  chief  boast.    There 
is  nothing  that  a  horticulturist  would  deign 
to    notice.      The   old-fashioned   cottage 
blooms  and  pot-herbs,  with  their  fragrance 
of  long-gone   springs   and  summers,  are 
still  the  sole  favorites  here — sweet william, 
snap-dragon,    double-pinks,  lilies,    dwarf- 
roses,    larkspur,    wallflower,     gillyflower, 
bachelor's    buttons    (blue    rayed,   black- 
braided),    gentian,    musk,     thrift,    lupin, 
columbme,   London   pride;    green    rose- 
mary, rue,  and  southernwood ;  the  lofty 
hollyhock     and     the     lowly    heartsease. 
Some  of  the  old  gardeners  have  architec- 
tural whims ;  one  man  has  erected  a  cas 
tie  of  pebbles,  five  feet  high,  on  whose 
topmost    tower    flies    the    Union    Jack, 
another  a  kind  of  sentry-box  encrusted 
with   clam-shells,  and  two  or  three  have 
with  better  taste  twisted  up  little  arbors. 
The  few  oddities  are  not  enough  to  dis- 
figure, only  serve  to  accentuate  the  im- 
pression of  a  variety  of  individual  tastes  at 
work,  which  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to 
this  composite  garden,  made  up  of  ninety- 
two  pieces ;  and  the  general  result  has  suf- 
ficient unity  of  effect,  helped  by  the  broad 
public  walk  which  goes  round  the  four 
sides  of  the  whole  space  and  binds  it  to- 
gether. 

It  is  a  pretty  sight  on  a  fine  summer's 
evening,  this  Old  Men's  Garden ;  here 
and  there  an  aged  warrior  stooping  to 
pluck  up  a  weed,  or  tie  a  straggling  pea  to 
its  rod,  or  pick  a  nosegay,  perhaps,  for 
some  child  who  stands  expectant.  But  in 
fact  the  flowers  are  much  oftener  sold  to 
visitors  than  given  away,  and  a  good-sized 
bunch  for  a  penny,  bright  and  firagrant,  is 
not  dear.  The  evening  sun  lights  up  the 
red  walls  of  the  hospital,  within  whose 
chapel  hangs  many  a  tattered  war-flag; 
and  if  you  peep  through  the  northern  rul- 
ing of  the  garden  you  see  crowded  head- 
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stones  and  the  names  of  many  who,  after 
passing  through  the  smoke  and  fury  of 
battle,  found  rest  for  their  bones  in  this 
corner.  But  the  graveyard  is  no  longer 
in  use. 

The  word  *  Ranelagh  *  is  Gaelic,  being 
the  name  of  a  place  in  the  county  Wick- 
low,  and  means  *  the  land  or  district  of 
the  Rannalls,'  who  were  a  branch  of  the 
0*Beirnes.  In  the  year  1628  an  English- 
man named  Richard  Jones,  who  had  been 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  re- 
ceived tlie  title,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland, 
of  Baron  Jones  and  Viscount  Ranelagh, 
and,  buying  or  building  a  mansion  in 
Chelsea,  called  it  Ranelagh  House.  Pass- 
ing into  otlier  hands,  the  grounds  of  this 
property  were  turned  into  the  pleasure 
garden  of  the  last  century,  with  its  rotun- 
do  and  concerts  and  fashionable  masque- 
rades. The  Ranelagh  House  of  our  time 
is  a  little  west  of  Putney  Bridge,  between 
that  and  Hurlingham. 

Oddly  enough,  the  surviving  vulgar  suc- 
cessor ot  Ranelagh  Gardens  has  also  a 
Gaelic  name,  Cremome.  Cruach^  or 
Crioch  Mughdorna,  in  the  county  Mona- 
ghan,  means  *  Hill  of  Mughdhorn,'  an 
ancient  chief,  whose  name  in  English 
sounds  nearly  *  Mourne.'  About  a.d.  i  250 
some  of  the  people  of  this  district  moved 
eastward  to  a  mountainous  tract  then  called 
Benna-Boirche,  and,  settling  there,  gave  it 
the  name  of  Mugdhorn,  hence  the  present 
*  Mourne  Mountains '  in  the  county 
Down.  (^  The  Peaks  of  Boirche '  were 
named,  we  are  told,  from  a  shepherd  king 
of  Ulster  in  the  Two  Hundreds,  or  third 
century.)  Cremornein  Monaghan  became 
a  modern  title  of  nobility  in  1797,  when 
Mr.  Dawson  was  made  Baron  Cremorne 
in  the  Irish  peerage.  His  son  was  made 
Baron  Cremorne  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1847,  and  Earl  of  Dartry  of  same  in 
1866;  and  the  eldest  son  of  that  Earl  is 
now  known  as  Lord  Cremorne.  The 
notorious  Gardens  at  Chelsea  (lately  dises- 
tablished by  the  Middlesex  Justices,  to  the 
grief  of  many  disreputable  people  of  both 
sexes)  were  formerly  the  grounds  of  a  sub- 
urban residence  of  this  family. 

That  fine  old  Indian  officer,  the  late 
Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  Sir  Sidney 
Cotton,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  took, 
I  am  told,  much  pleasure  and  pride  in  the 
gardens,  and  improved  them  greatly. 
Both  Ranelagh  and  the  space  in  the  rear 
'  of  the  Hospital  blaze  in  summer  with  beds 


and  rows  of  the  brightest  flowers — gilly- 
flower, rocket,  calceolaria,  pelargonium, 
ranunculus,  drawn  up  too  formally,  many 
of  them,  like  regiments  on  parade,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  ground  massed  or  scat- 
tered with  more  of  the  sweet  art  of  nature. 
This  year,  before  any  thing  was  out  but 
snowdrop  and  crocus,  the  old  warrior's  eyes 
closed  upon  earth  and  all  its  flowers  and 
flags,  and  his  tired  body  was  laid  in  the 
Cemetary  of  Brompton. 

A  little  westward  from  the  Hospital  is 
one  of  the  oldest  gardens  in  London — 
Hortus  Botanicus  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company,  made  between  1673  and  1686, 
the  latter  year  being  probably  the  date  of 
the  wall,  as  inscribed  thereon  at  the  east 
gate.  The  freehold  of  the  ground  was 
given  them  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  M.D.,  in 
1 72 1.  It  looks,  if  you  peep  through  the 
iron  gate,  just  as  a  *  Physic  Garden '  ought 
to  look,  dingy  and  formal,  and  as  though 
laid  out  for  growing  senna  and  squills ;  in 
fact  its  chief  crop  seems  to  consist  of  labels. 
The  few  trees,  too,  are  mostly  of  a  sombre 
and  funereal  aspect,  one  black  cedar,  some 
holm-oaks,  and  a  couple  of  specimens  of 
Chinese  Arbor  Vitae  {Thuja  Orientalis) 
which  resemble  gigantic  hearse-plumes. 
Vegetable  porcupines  of  the  cactus  tribe 
present  their  usual  uncompromising  aspect 
here  and  there ;  and  a  statue  of  Sir  Hans, 
bewigged  and  grimy,  stands  in  the  centre. 

But  when  you  go  in  (armed  with  a 
ticket  from  Apothecaries'  Hall)  and  walk 
about  awhile,  the  place  puts  on  gradually 
a  pleasanter  aspect,  with  its  grass-plots  and 
aid-fashioned  greenhouses;  and  even  a 
orocus  border  or  two.  But  these,  and  a 
cew  other  familiar  flowers,  are  evidently 
fadmitted  on  severely  utilitarian  principles, 
and  given  to  understand  that  they  are  not 
there  for  show.  On  the  east  wall  is 
stretched  a  huge  Wistaria,  whose  gay 
bunches  of  light  purple  bloom,  when  they 
venture  to  appear,  have,  no  doubt,  some- 
thing to  plead  for  themselves  out  of  the 
Materia  Medica  ;  in  fact,  a  ticket  of  admis- 
sion from  Apothecaries'  Hall,  like  our- 
selves. The  most  picturesque  object  is  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  one  of  two  that  stood 
near  what  used  to  be  the  river-gate,  and 
were  (with  two  others,  long  since  gone)  the 
first  ever  planted  in  England.  That  was 
in  1683,  and  they  were  then  under  three 
feet  high  (according  to  old  Miller,  author 
of  the  Gardener's  JDictionary^  many  years 
gardener  here).     The  twin-tree  perished 
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within  the  last  five  years — blown  down, 
the  present  gardener  told  me;  but  I  saw 
some  of  the  boards  cut  from  it  which  were 
perfectly  sound,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  a  cedar  of  fourteen  feet  girth 
could  be  blown  down  by  anything  short 
of  a  tornado.  The  survivor,  with  its  black 
spreading  top,  is  (thouu;h  not  now  a  fine 
cedar)  very  conspicuous  from  the  river  and 
from  Battersea  Park  opposite,  but  how 
long  the  landscape  will  continue  to  know 
it,  would  be  hard  to  guess.  Some  of  the 
outer  branches  to  the  east  are  dead,  but  I 
believe  there  is  no  natural  reason  why  the 
tree,  //  cared  for ^  should  not  live  through 
two  other  centuries,  an  interesting  and 
picturesque  object  on  the  Chelsea  Plmbank- 
ment,  close  to  which  it  stands.  The 
gardener  aforesaid,  who  has  been  here 
some  four  years,  has  never  examined  its 
condition,  but  thought  it  *  very  likely  to 
come  down,  too.*  Meanwhile,  on  the 
neighboring  Embankment,  scores  of 
meagre  little  trees  have  just  been  planted 
and  fenced  in  for  the  benefit  of  Prince 
Posterity. 

Chelsea  being  now  part  of  London,  the 
Physic  Garden  is  no  longer  a  fit  place  for 
botanical  experiments,  and  one  would 
think  the  Apothecaries  might,  for  the  mar- 
ket price  thereof,  make  a  much  more  suit- 
able garden  further  out.  May  no  rude 
hand,  in  any  case,  destroy  this  venerable 
Cedar  nor  that  stately  Western  Plane-tree, 
the  biggest  and  handsomest  in  London,  nay 
in  Britain,  at  the  south-east  comer.  This 
also,  if  preserved,  will  be  a  great  adornment 
of  the  Embankment — unless,  indeed,  the 
Embankment  itself  shall  play  some  tricks 
with  its  roots.  Next  in  size,  among  the  Wes- 
tern Planes  I  have  the  i)leasure  of  knowing, 
are  one  in  front  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  and  one  at  the  south  corner  of 
the  enclosure  between  Carleton  House 
Terrace  and  the  Horse  Guards.  The 
Plantaus  Occidcntalis  is  the  largest  of 
American  trees  that  grow  in  moist  soil,  and 
along  the  river-sides  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  (where  it  is  usually  called  Button- 
wood,  from  the  shape  of  the  seed-balls) 
attains  a  prodigious  size,  sometimes  lifting 
a  clear  straight  stem  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
before  branching.  Throwing  off,  like  the 
Eastern  Plane,  its  bark  continually,  since 
that  does  not  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  it  escapes  moss, 
mildew,  insects,  and  the  evil  effect  of  Lon- 
don smoke.    Its  one  great  risk  is  a  late 


frost  coming  after  the  very  tender  buds 
have  been  tempted  to  discard  their  warm 
wTappages,  downy  and  glutinous.  In 
1810  and  18 13  a  great  number  of  these 
trees  throughout  Britain  were  thus  de- 
stroyed. 

Speaking  of  big  trees,  I  forgot  to  show 
you,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Hospital, 
two  that  would  do  credit  to  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
den,  fit  to  shelter  the  melancholy  Jacques 
or  bear  Oriando's  love-scroll;  namely 
an  Elm  standing  pillar-like  in  the  pathway 
just  inside  of  the  second  east  gate;  and 
inside  the  first  west  gate,  a  Horse-Chestnut, 
with  majestic  square  bole  like  a  Gothic 
clustered  column ;  a  veteran  that  for  so  far 
has  defied  all  the  smoke  of  town.  Thus, 
in  ten  minutes,  you  can  see  in  the  south- 
west of  London  the  oldest  Cedar  and  the 
largest  Western  Plane  in  England,  a  stately 
Elm,  and  a  magnificent  Horse-Chestnut. 
'^  Battersea,  the  last  made  of  the  nietro- 
politan  breathing-spaces,  is  a  ver}''  promis- 
ing young  park  indeed,  with  its  pretty 
boating  lake  and  sub-tropical  garden,  its 
lawns  for  cricket  and  foot-ball,  shrubboies, 
and  above  all  its  long  terrace  on  the 
Thames,  which  forms  its  northern  bounda- 
ry. The  ragged  and  marshy  Battersea 
Fields,  with  their  willowy  ditches  and 
scraps  of  cabbage  garden,  were  raised  into 
this  new  and  noble  condition  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gibson,  a  Scotchman, 
like  so  many  good  gardeners.  He  accom- 
panied Dr.  Hooker  on  his  Himalayan  ex- 
pedition, was  after  that  given  Battersea 
Fields  to  transform,  and  is  now  Superin- 
tendent of  Hyde  Park,  and  I  suppose  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  pretty  flowers 
and  shrubs  of  Rotten  Row  and  along  the 
Park  Lane  border.  The  Park  Lane  beds, 
however — and  the  same  remark  applies 
elsewhere — lose  by  their  formality  a  great 
part  of  their  beauty.  Living  flowers 
drawn  up  in  squares  ten  deep,  or  extended 
in  long  lines  and  bands  each  of  one  color, 
or  with  a  regular  pattern  like  that  of  a 
ribbon,  are  reduced  to  their  very  lowest 
power  of  pleasing,  as  cut  flowers  are  when 
arranged  in  a  bouquet  of  concentric  circles 
of  color,  a  thing  which  to  a  well-grouped 
bunch  is  as  an  archery-butt  to  a  Titian. 
These  floral  mistakes  affect  one  like  poetry 
read  in  the  sing-song  of  a  dull  schoolboy. 
I  am  sure  that  one  day  this  manner  of 
treating  flowers  will  be  pronounced  barba- 
rous, and  the  ambition  of  gardeners  be  di- 
rec     ,  as  it  ought,  to  harmonies  of  color 
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and  grouping.  Can  not  Mr.  Gibson  do 
something  to  bring  this  good  fashion 
round  ?  The  sub-tropical  garden  at  Bat- 
tersea  is  also  painfully  formal  in  many 
parts,  but  there  is  a  talent  for  grouping 
visible  in  the  shrubberies  of  Rotten  Row. 
Sometimes,  no  doubt,  a  formality  in  flow- 
ers is  well,  in  relation  to  architecture. 

The  only  trees  of  any  height  in  Batter- 
sea  Park  are  some  willows  and  poplars, 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  region.  That 
tall  group  which  decorates  the  west  end 
of  the  really  charming  island,  with  its 
bays  of  reeds  and  water-lilies,  is  the  haunt 
in  autumn  of  numerous  starlings,  and  any 
fine  evening  you  may  see  and  hear  a  flock 
of  them  wheeling  with  a  multitudinous 
twitter  above  the  foliage  ere  they  settle  for 
the  night. 

In  *Sl  James's  Park,  too,  the  willows 
and  poplars  are  the  chief  ornament,  espe- 
cially those  on  the  island  facing  the  new 
India  Office.  The  old  Elms  that  remain 
are  much  in  want  of  looking  after.  The 
pretty  lake  of  this  very  Royal  Park,  sur- 
rounded with  palace-towers,  is  disfigured 
by  an  unpardonably  ugly  bridge.  In  the 
neighboring  Mall,  the  great  elms  that  used 
to  stand  along  the  north  side  are  all  gone, 
and  the  famous  walk  (which  has  given  its 
name  to  so  many  others  all  over  the  king- 
dom— being  changed,  like  *  Bridewell,' 
into  a  generic  word)  has  a  pleasant 
enough  summer  shade,  but  no  dignity, 
and  is  ail-too  arid  under  foot.  More,  cer- 
tainly, might  be  made  of  the  Mall ;  a 
fountain  near  each  end,  surrounded  by  flow- 
er-beds, would  greatly  help  it.  That 
soHtary  paradise  behind  Buckingham 
Palace  is  well-wooded. 
•  The  best  trees  of  the  Green  Park  are 
all  in  that  dell  facing  Engine  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly, some  large  horse-chestnuts  the 
most  notable;  but  the  ground  beneath, 
which  might  be  made  remarkably  plea- 
sant, is  needlessly  abandoned  to  be  tram- 
pled into  dust  and  mud.  Without  any 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
the  grass  might  be  permitted  to  grow  here 
and  there  by  judicious  management  of 
hurdles  ;  and  an  upright  playing  fountain 
would  be  an  easy  and  most  effective  orna- 
ment here.  The  shrubbery  a  little  farther 
west,  with  its  healthy  hawthorns,  near 
where  the  ranger's  house  used  to  stand, 
not  many  years  ago,  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest we  have.  Hereabouts,  almost  oppo- 
site Park  Lane,  is  a  good-sized  and  pictur- 


esque tree  (I  am  not  sure  of  its  species) 
still  sound  and  proud  looking,  but  with  a 
downward  slanting  hole  in  its  side  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground,  big  enough  for 
a  cat  to  creep  into,  and  visibly  conduct- 
ing, with  every  shower,  wet  and  rotten- 
ness into  the  heart.  This  ought  of  course 
long  ago  to  have  been  weather-fended 
with  a  piece  of  zinc,  or  whatever  fitter 
thing  may  be.  On  the  top  of  that  slope 
of  the  Green  Park,  rising  from  Stafford 
House  to  Piccadilly,  stands  alone  a  group 
of  small  Lombardy  Poplars,  very  effective 
from  its  position.  A  grove  of  the  same 
trees  (planted,  I  have  heard,  by  Prince 
Albert)  lends  in  leaf-time  with  its  gold- 
green  spires  a  much  needed  grace  to  the 
south-east  corner  of  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  great  Hyde  Park  has  not  many 
great  trees.  Its  chief  charm  is  the  wide 
airy  upland  (permit  the  word)  between 
Marble  Arch  and  Serpentine,  contrasted 
with  those  fashionable  throngs  of  Rotten 
Row.  The  paths  across  this  upland  are 
unmercifully  edge-trodden  into  wide 
patches  of  baldness,  and  a  few  hurdles 
would  do  wonders  for  the  grass.  Let  us 
stray  about  as  freely  as  possible,  but  do 
not  let  us  when  we  take  to  a  path  (the 
main  ones  are  wide  enough  for  a  regiment 
on  march)  straggle  out  on  each  side,  and 
make  all  unsightly.  A  few  clumps  of 
shrubs  might  do  good  service  in  this 
threadbare  part.  When  you  come  down 
near  Rotten  Row  you  find  the  other  ex- 
treme, full-dress  shrubberies  and  flower- 
beds, and  aristocratic  grass,  tended,  water- 
ed, and  dipt  with  religious  care  into  a 
green  velvet  carpet  forbidden  to  the  foot. 

But  there  are  trees  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  south  side  of  the  Serpentine  is  well 
wooded,  and  on  the  north  side  stand 
some  sturdy  elms,  thick  of  bole,  with 
pleasant  seats  from  which  to  look  on  the 
gliding  toy  ships,  the  pleasure  boats,  and 
the  water-fowl  that  whiten  with  their  dropt 
feathers  that  new-created  Island — a  hap- 
py thought.  (But  the  new-made  eastern 
coast-line  of  the  Serpentine,  from  the 
Bridge  northwards  inside  Kensington 
Gardens,  ought  to  have  been  drawn  with 
a  gentle  curve — not  straight.)  The  most 
rural  part  of  Hyde  Park,  on  the  slope  be- 
hind the  Humane  Society's  house,  is  round 
the  Deputy  Ranger's  Lodge,  like  a  veri- 
table grange,  with  its  home  trees,  garden, 
paddock  with  cows.  And  (London  being 
packed  full  of  contrasts)  near  this  peaceful 
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scene,  just  a  little  farther  east,  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Park  where  noise,  turbulence, 
and  blackguardism  are  most  at  home,  the 
space  appropriated  by  Mr.  Ayrton  for 
open-air  meetings.  *The  Reformers* 
Tree,'  sacred  to  the  oracles  of  Bradlaugh- 
ism  and  Fenianism,  is  a  good-sized  Elm 
some  ten  feet  in  girth,  the  outside  one  of 
a  row  of  eleven,  two  being  stumps.  For- 
merly it  would  have  been  thought  omi- 
nous to  hold  similar  discourse  under  a 
tree.  The  Scottish  '  Dool-tree  *  (tree  of 
dole  or  grief),  which  in  simple  times  did 
duty  as  a  gallows,  was  usually  a  sycamore 
— a  tree,  by  the  bye,  often  called  *  Plane  * 
in  the  north. 

Taking  the  path  from  this  notable  tree, 
the  future  goal  perhaps  of  admiring  pil- 
grims, towards  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  we 
pass  a  Birchen  Grove,  a  company  of  three- 
and-thirty  *  forest  ladies,'  slender  and  dain- 
ty, with  a  few  sturdy  Oaks  near,  that 
might  seem  their  watchful  guardians.  At 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  bridge  are 
four  noticeable  trees  with  light  colored 
stems  (Canadian  or  Cotton  Poplars),  their 
twigs  now  in  March  thickly  hung  with 
long  catkins.  And  so  we  come  again  to 
Kensington  Gardens,  //le  place  in  all  Lon- 
don for  the  lover  of  trees,  when  he  has 
not  time  for  the  outlying  shades  of  Rich- 
mond or  Greenwich. 

But  first  let  us  cross  the  Bridge  and  turn 
back  a  little  into  Hyde  Park,  over  the 
grassy  lawn  between  the  Serpentine  and 
Rotten  Row,  to  look  at  one  large  isolated 
Elm  nearly  opposite  Prince's  Gate.  Do 
you  know  what  tree  that  is  ?  Are  you  old 
enough  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  it  ?  This  Elm,  three  and  twenty 
years  ago,  was  a  great  public  character, 
received  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
under  its  boughs,  was  the  shelter,  the  orna- 
ment, the  trysting-place,  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  gathered  from 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  In  May  185 1, 
Paxton's  House  of  Glass  was  over  its  head. 
It  stood  within  the  south  central  transept  of 
the  first  Great  Exhibition,  and  stretched  its 
leafy  branches  from  gallery  to  gallery.  In  the 
north  central  transept  a  great  brother  Elm 
•  stood  equally  proud,  but  it  was  blown 
down  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  its 
place  knows  it  no  more;  this  other  re- 
mains, strong  and  stately,  no  longer  look- 
ing along  pillared  vistas  crowded  with  men 
and  their  ingenious  works,  but  over  a  level 
stretch  of  grass,  and  to  the  gold  and  mar- 


ble cenotaph  of  the  Prince  at  whose  com 
mand  arose  that  vanished  Palace  of  Alad- 
din. One  might  expect  to  find  this  Tree 
marked  in  some  way  as  memorable,  but 
never  has  quondam  public  favorite  had  to 
endure  more  complete  neglect,  nay  more 
vulgar  dishonor.  Surely  a  small  circular 
railing,  and  a  short  inscription,  would  not 
be  out  of  place  here  ? 

Let  us  recross  the  Bridge  and  enter 
Kensington  Gardens.  I  wish  the  Serpen- 
tine had  been  rather  named  '  Baynard's 
Water,'  as  reminder  of  the  little  brook 
which  still  lives  in  the  lake,  and  of  that 
Baynard,  one  of  Wilhelmus  Conquestor's 
men,  who  got  land  hereabouts,  and  built 
his  castle  on  the  Thames  near  Ludgate, 
from  whom  *  Bayswater '  and  Castle-Bay- 
nard  Ward. 

Just  inside  the  gate,  behind  the  Powder 
Magazine,  look  at  this  group  of  pollard 
Chestnuts,  about  twelve  in  number,  the  old- 
est trees,  probably,  in  all  the  gardens; 
this  one  is  the  biggest — broad,  squat,  gro- 
tesque, like  a  Chinese  idol.  Another,  you 
see,  though  still  full  of  life  and  budding 
twigs,  is  half  stript  of  its  bark,  and  the  de- 
nuded wood  is  full  of  cracks,  which  call 
for  some  kindly  surgery.  '  Be  sure,*  sajrs 
Evelyn  [Sylva,  Bk.  III.  ch.  ii.), « to  emplas- 
ter  great  wounds  to  keep  out  the  wet' 
On  the  other  side  of  the  pathway  stands  an 
old  pollard  Oak,  a  wound  in  his  veteran 
side,  which  the  rain  falls  into,  and  idle  fin- 
gers enlarge.  See  these  freshly  broken 
bits  of  wood  lying  on  the  grass.  So  we 
enter  on  the  slope  east  of  the  Serpentine, 
a  fine  country-like  space  of  grass,  bordered 
with  trees,  which  form  a  grove  on  the  side 
next  to  the  water.  Here  are  large  Elms 
(two  specially  grand),  Horse-Chestnuts,  and* 
a  few  tolerable  Beeches.  Passing  the  ugly 
fountain-plateau,  which  needs  entire  re- 
modelling, and  the  majestic  Elm  by  the 
waterside,  already  mentioned,  we  see 
about  a  dozen  stumps  of  various  heights 
of  wind- wrecked  Elms,  still  living  and 
sprouting,  but  the  broken  boles  not  pro- 
tected in  any  way  from  the  weather.  Keep- 
ing near  the  Bayswater  boundary  on  our 
way  westward,  we  note  near  Lancaster  Gate 
some  great  Horse-Chestnuts  (which  want 
looking  after),  four  or  five  Beeches,  and 
then  a  most  picturesque  grove  of  Scotch 
Firs,  their  tall  bare  stems  and  flat  heads 
looking  like  those  of  so  many  Stone  Pines. 
They  are  about  twenty-one  in  number,  but 
sue  are  dead,  and  six  more  are  in  a  bad 
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way.  The  bark  is  coming  off  in  patclies, 
and  from  the  holes  in  the  wood  it  is  evi- 
dent that  some  insect  is  at  work.  Can 
any  thing  be  done  to  save  the  sound  trees  ? 
The  dead  ones  might  be  polled  and  made 
props  for  ivy  to  climb  upon.  The  adja- 
cent linden-grove  looks  very  spindly  and 
in  need  of  thinning.  In  many  places  that 
we  have  passed,  and  in  many  other  places 
through  this  and  the  other  Parks,  the 
ground  is  in  a  lamentable  state  of  trampled 
ugliness.  How  can  this  be  helped  ?  In 
great  measure,  without  any  palpable  inter- 
ference with  King  Public,  by  simply  put- 
ting iron  hurdles  liere  and  there  across  the 
too  much  trodden  areas,  by  occasionally 
shifting  some  of  the  seats,  by  sowing  grass 
seed  at  proper  times,  and  by  applying 
pieces  of  fresh-cut  sward.  Another  thing 
that  may  be  spoken  of  here  is  the  disorderly 
and  disagreeable  look  given  to  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  Kensington  Gardens  by  the 
multitude  of  dirty  pieces  of  paper  scattered 
about,  wrappages  of  countless  sandwiches 
and  cakes.  These  ought  to  find  their  way 
into  a  chiffonnier^s  basket  once  a  week  or 
oftener. 

Notwithstanding  the  crown  on  every 
lamp-post,  and  the  legal  title  of  *  Royal 
Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens,'  under  which 
are  comprised  all  the  Metropolitan  Parks, 
including  Kensington  Gardens,  the  whole 
cost  of  maintaining  these  is  paid  out  of 
the  general  taxation  of  the  United  King- 
dom by  yearly  renewed  vote  of  the  Plouse 
of  Commons.  The  Reigning  Sovereign  is 
not,  under  any  form,  assumed  to  contribute 
one  penny  of  it ;  the  Londoner  is  not,  as 
such,  called  on  to  contribute  one  penny  of 
it.  Even  the  Police  employed  in  the  Parks 
are  paid,  not  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Rate,  but  out  of  the  general  taxes. 

Now  we  cross  the  great  Elm  Avenue, 
from  Kensington  to  Bays  water,  unrivalled 
of  its  kind  in  all  the  Parks,  even  including 
Richmond  and  Greenwich,  and  pass  into  a 
singular  and  delightful  region  in  the  west- 
ward part  of  the  Gardens,  behind  Wren's 
Conservatory,  with  a  Plutonian  grove  of 
Yews,  and  three  tall  Cedars  lifting  still 
blacker  heads  high  above  theirs.  Some 
good-sized  Hollies  fringe  the  outer  limit, 
New  Series.— Vol.  XIX.,  No.  6 


and  that  bowery  Holm-Oak  shelters  a 
seat  seldom  unoccupied ;  a  pleasant  place 
on  a  summer's  evening,  and  pleasant  on 
this  March  evening,  the  sun  shining  over 
the  low  hedge  bordering  our  western  walk, 
nest-building  rooks  hovering  and  cawing 
round  the  high  elm-tops,  and  a  blackbird 
haranguing  the  woods  and  sky  as  though 
London  were  fifty  miles  away.  In  May, 
two  years  ago,  a  nightingale  sang  here  ev- 
ery night  for  some  weeks,  or  in  the  grove 
below  the  Palace.  The  famous  bird's  noc- 
turn  made,  so  far  as  it  reached,  a  little  mil- 
lennium in  the  midst  of  London ;  strangers 
in  the  street  spoke  of  it  to  each  other  with 
friendly  joy;  the  cabmen  on  the  stand  at 
Kensington  Gore  listened,  and  forebore  all 
rude  language;  the  policemen  paused, 
hearkening;  and  he  who  guarded  the  gate 
let  me  pass  through  unchallenged  two  hours 
after  closing  time,  because  I  wished  to  hear 
better,  and  was  palpably  no  bird-catcher. 
If  London  has  a  bright  and  early  burst 
of  spring  green,  premature  and  more  than 
autumnal  brown  soon  settles  down  upon 
the  great  city's  arboreal  population.  But 
when  the  smoke-nuisance  shall  at  last  be 
abolished  (not  in  steamboats  and  factories 
only),  every  Park  and  every  private  garden 
in  the  metropolis  will  rejoice  greatly,  and 
all  life  become  sweeter.  The  birds  too 
round  London  will  doubtless  discover  how 
much  safer  are  the  Parks  than  anywhere 
else  from  the  untiring  and  insatiable  two- 
legged  enemies  who  now  rake  every  hedge 
and  bush  with  their  merciless  clap-nets,  and 
Philomela  may  prove  no  rare  guest  of 
these  urban  groves.  Not  only  stately 
Kensington,  but  the  newer  shades  of  Mary- 
lebone  and  Whitechapel  (whereof  I  have 
had  no  room  to  speak, — their  verdant 
alleys  and  willowy  islands)  may  then  be 
enriched  with  innocent  and  heart-soothing 
melody — 

...  far  and  near, 
In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove 
They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  song, 
With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings 
And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug-jug, 
And  one  low  piping  sound  more  sweet  than 
all. 

— Fraser's  Magazine, 
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THE   PHILOLOGY    OF   SLANG. 


Slang,  despised  and  ignored  till  lately 
by  the  lexicographers,  is  a  genuine  and  in- 
fluential branch  of  speech.  It  is  one  of 
the  feeders  of  what  may  be  called  stan- 
dard language,  which  with  little  scruple 
adopts  and  ada])ts  the  words  it  happens  to 
want,  whether  from  the  technical  terms  of 
shopmen  and  artizans,  or  out  of  the  quain- 
ter vocabularies  of  costermongers  and 
prize-fighters,  school-boys  and  fops.  This 
practical  importance  entitles  it  to  be  treat- 
ed linguistically,  like  any  other  working 
dialect.  Nor  is  its  theoretical  value  incon- 
siderable to  the  student.  Like  other  dia- 
lects, slang  is  developed  accordinc:  to  the 
general  laws  of  language,  and  very  striking 
are  some  of  its  illustrations  of  those  laws. 
Many  a  philological  hint  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  talk  of  factories  and  stables,  mu- 
sic-halls and  thieves'  kitchens  and  pawn- 
brokers' shops,  which  would  be  more  hard- 
ly sought  from  the  super-refined  English  of 
the  school-room.  My  present  task,  exper- 
itnentum  in\  corporc  ri/iy  is  to  choose  a  few 
typical  examples  out  of  the  multitude  of 
slang  w^ords  in  the  published  vocabularies,* 
and  to  treat  them  etymologically  in  groups, 
so  as  to  display  in  each  group  a  philo- 
sophical principle,  or  the  operation  of  a 
common  cause. 

I^ike  other  dialects,  slang  increases  its 
store  of  words  by  formation  at  home  and 
adoption  from  abroad.  Looking  at  its 
newly-crented  words  first,  we  shall  meet 
with  good  cases  of  a  principle  which  it  is 
really  worth  while  to  impress  on  PLnglish 
philologists — namely,  that  English  is  a 
language  in  a  freely  growing  state,  and  ca- 
pable of  adding  tojtself  by  almost  any  pro- 
cess found  in  any  language  of  the  whole 
world,  old  or  new.     Thus,  taking  examples 


*  Among  the  special  dictionaries  of  Slang 
here  used,  are  Mr.  J.  C.  llotten's  '*  Slanp^  Dic- 
tionary "  (London,  1865) ;  New  Ed.  i874(Chatto 
and  Windus);  Captain  (^rose's  "Classical 
Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue"  (London, 
1785,  and  recently  reprinted) ;  and  Mons.  Fran- 
cisque-Michel's  "  Etudes  de  Philologie  com- 
parec  sur  I'Argot"  (Paris,  1856).  There  are 
many  slang  words  in  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell's 
■•  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words" 
(4th  ed.,  London,  i860)  ;  Dr.  A.  Hoppc's  •*  En- 
glisch-Deutsches  Supplement  Lexikon"  (Ber- 
lin, 1871) ;  Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett's  "  Dictionary  of 
Americanisms"  (Boston,  1859);  and  Prof. 
Scheie  do  Vere's  "Americanisms" (New  York, 
T872). 


only  from  slang,  we  find  operating  in  mo- 
dern as  in  pra>historic  ages  that  elementar}' 
process  of  language,  the  use  of  direct  imi- 
tations   of  sound    to  form    grammatical 
words   (namely,    substantives,   adjectives, 
adverbs,  and  even  full  verb-roots).     Such 
are  chink  for  money,  hubbU-bubbU  for  a 
hookah,  to   ////;//  ami  haw  for  to  hesitate, 
to  1c  he  for  to  titter  ("  upon  this  I  U-he'd^' 
writes  Madame  d'Arblay),  and  ianiwvoy^ 
an  imitation  of  the  hunter's  horn,  used  to 
mean   at   full  speed   ("  Away  they  wem 
tatilwivy") ,     There  are  also  good  cases  of 
this  modern  primitive  speech  to  be  found 
in  the  French  argot.     A  puppet  is  there 
called    a    bouisbouis,   which   imitates  the 
well-known  squeak  of  the  Punch-and-Judy 
man.     An  omnibus   is  called   an  aie-aic, 
from  the  shout  which  hails  it,  like  the  old 
French  term  hay-hay j  the  fine  levied  on 
those  who  disturbed  the  public  peace  by 
an  outcry  in  the  night.     How  long  ago  the 
natural  interjection y?  .^yf.^  became  an  ad- 
jective,   may   be    seen   in   the   name   of 
"  maistre  Ji^  "  given  to  the  scavengers  in 
an  official  ordinance  of  1350,  "  De  Testat 
des   vuidangeurs  appellez  maistres   fifi." 
The  next  stage  in  the  origin  of  language  is 
also  represented  by  slang,  where  it  takes 
from  ordinary  speech  words  which  are  di- 
rect imitations  of  sound,  and  turns  them  to 
fresh  use;  thus  comes  the  verb  X,o fie-fie —    . 
i.e.  to  scold  ;  to  puff^  in  the  sense  of  adver- 
tising ;  such   terms  as  bang-up,  bang-fuH; 
or  such  a  noun  as  ticker  iox  a  watch  (French 
tocguante.) 

The  abbreviation  or  contraction  of  words, 
a  most  effective  agent  in  the  development 
of  language,  is  to  be  seen  at  its  best  in 
slang.  Thus  cab  from  cabriolet,  bus  from 
omnibus y  mob  from  mobile,  "  the  fickle 
crowd,"  were  originally  slang  formations, 
in  which  primary  stage  a  mass  of  others 
remain  waiting  their  promotion ;  cure  for 
curiosity,  te?ich  {ox  penitentiary,  sal  iox  salary, 
rad  for  radical,  rit  for  ritualist,  etc.  So  in 
French,  ddmoc,  soc,  reac,  are  short  for  three 
kinds  of  politicians,  while  es  Sixid  jar  stand 
for  escroc  a.nd  jargon.  North  American  In- 
dians, or  Tatars,  can  hardly  run  a  sentence 
into  a  word  more  polysynthetically  than 
we  can,  as  witness  the  names  of  the  Aug- 
meclose,  which  is  a  fowl's  merry  thought; 
the  game  of  knockemdowns  played  at  fairs 
and  races ;  the  fly-papers  which  street-boys 
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sell  under  the  name  of  caichemalivos^  and 
that  general  category  of  things  known  as 
whaidyccallems.  It  is  true  that,  as  to  this 
class  of  words,  our  language  is  much  gov- 
erned by  what  Dr.  Latham  aptly  calls 
printer's  philology.  By  a  liberal  use  of 
hyphens  and  apostrophes,  the  printer  does 
in  a  measure  succeed  in  preventing  the  full 
agglutination  of  such  compounds  as  the 
above,  type  thus  setting  asunder  what 
speech  has  joined  together.  So  in  French, 
the  humorous  compound  word  for  an  old 
clothes'  shop,  a  decroche-moi-^a,  is  cut  up  by 
hyphens.  But  some  similar  formations  are 
left  whole,  such  as  castus  for  a  hospital, 
from  the  doctor's  first  question  qii'as  tu  ? 
So  the  name  by  which  Franz  Schubert,  the 
composer,  went  among  his  companions 
was  "  Kanevas,"  because  of  his  habit  of 
asking,  when  he  met  a  man  for  the  first 
time,  "  Kann  er  'was  ?" — "  What  can  he 
do  ?"  Indeed,  various  words  of  the  same 
class  have  come  into  polite  language  with- 
out being  vivisected;  such  as  affaire^  affair 
(though  we  divide  the  English  equivalent 
word,  a  to-dd)  \  Italian  saltimbanco,  inoniim- 
banco,  whence  French  saltinibatique,  Eng- 
lish moufitebank — that  is,  simply  a  "  mount- 
on-the-bench."  As  if  in  facetious  rivalry 
of  the  old  Semitic  type  of  language,  slang 
shows  an  absurd  desire  to  vary  its  internal 
vowels.  The  Winchester  school-boy  feels 
bound  in  honor  to  adopt  the  traditional 
school  dialect,  which  indeed  forms  part  of 
the  now  famous  notions  he  must  come  up 
for  examination  in,  on  pain  oUunding ;  one 
great  rule  of  this  jargon  is  to  mispronounce 
vowels,  to  call  a  /7£'/.f/- marked  stick  a  iwo- 
ster,  a  /t///(?7£/-candle  a  tolly,  a  chance  a 
chintz,  to  sweat  (in  the  sense  of  hard  work 
at  lessons)  to  siuot,  and  an  umbrella  a  brol- 
ly, (The  two  last  have  even  strayed  be- 
yond the  college  precincts,  and  been  ta- 
ken up  into  the  general  copia  verborum  of 
English  slang).  As  for  the  old  English 
**  strong  perfect,"  the  tendency  of  common 
English  to  fall  away  from  it  has  been  met 
by  a  contrary  tendency  in  slang,  especially 
of  the  American  school,  to  revive  and  imi- 
tate it ;  so  that  while  common  folks  will 
say  heaved ^xi^  laughed,  rather  than  ^<77/<f  and 
lugh,  the  facetious  classes  find  an  evident 
pleasure  in  remarking  that  it  snew  hard, 
that  the  presicher fraught  full  forty  minutes, 
or  the  young  man  arrove  and  squoze 
tenderly  his  beloved's  hand.  Lastly,  as 
might  be  expected,  slang  shows  examples 
of  difficult  or  unfamiliar  words  being  alter- 


ed  into  shapes  better  suited  to  the  vulgar 
ear.  Some  of  these  come  down  to  the 
stupidest  jingles,  such  as  nine  shillings  for 
nonchalance,  or  jemmy-john  for  demijohn,  a 
large  wicker-cased  bottle,  as  though  this 
word  had  not  suffered  enough  already  in 
its  transition  from  Arabic  damagan,  itself 
taken  from  the  Persian  glass-making  town 
of  Damaghan,  Some  of  these  altered 
words,  however,  are  fitted  to  new  sense, 
with  a  touch  of  humor ;  such  are  have-his- 
carcase  for  habeas  corpus,  and  roratorios 
and  uproars  for  oratorios  and  operas. 

In  slang,  however,  as  in  other  dialects, 
increase  is  comparatively  seldom  made  by 
such  new  creation  and  altering  of  words 
as  have  just  been  instanced.  The  hundred- 
fold more  effective  means  is  to  take  ready- 
made  words  and  adapt  them  skilfully  to 
new  ideas.  For  this  end,  slang  uses  freely 
the  grammatical  devices  of  general  lan- 
guage. To  describe  a  horse  as  a  prauncer 
a  prigger  of  prauncers  is  old  thieves'  cant 
or  a  horse-stealer)  ;  a  foot  as  a  trotter 
(French,  trotting  \  a  feather  as  a  volante  ; 
a  biscuit  as  a  cassant  (like  the  modern 
American  cracker^  \  and  the  earth  as  the 
produisante,  show  a  kind  of  verbal  forma- 
tion quite  after  the  manner  of  the  Sanskrit 
dictionary.  The  converse  formation  in 
English  is  even  more  instructive,  as  carry- 
ing our  minds  back  to  a  primitive  state  of 
language  in  which  there  was  little  distinc- 
tion between  parts  of  speech,  and  any  word 
could  be  conjugated  ;  for  instance,  to 
knife  \s  to  stab;  to y^/-^  <?«/ was  originally 
a  kind  of  pocket-picking  by  sticking  in  two 
straight  fingers  forkwise  ;  to  be  cornered  is 
to  be  hemmed  in  a  corner  ;  to  be  fullied 
is  to  be  fully  committed  for  trial ;  to  be 
county  courted  is  to  be  summoned,  or  to  use 
the  exactly  descriptive  slang  term,  sufn- 
monsed,  i.e.  served  with  a  sujnmons  in  the 
County  Court,  Some  of  the  slang  adjective- 
substantives  are  well  chosen  :  a  hardy  for 
a  stone,  ^flimsy  for  a  bank-note,  milky  ones 
for  white  linen  rags ;  French  dure  for  iron, 
basse  for  the  earth,  curieux  for  a  judge,  and 
incommode  for  a  lantern ;  Italian  dannoso 
(the  dangerous)  for  the  tongue,  divoti  (the 
devout  ones)  for  the  knees,  perpetua  (the 
everlasting)  for  the  souL  Thence  we  come 
to  trope  and  raetaplior,  which  slang  uses 
much  and  often  with  fair  skill.  Of  course, 
the  case  is  one  of  "  natural  selection." 
Burlesque-writers  and  thimble-riggers,  the 
chaflf- grinders  of  the  club  smoking-room 
and  the  cab-stand,  are  for  ever  at  work  on 
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new  epithets  and  similes  ;  but  the  percen- 
tage of  such  that  even  slang  will  accept  and 
give  currency  to  is  infinitesimal — not  one 
success  to  a  thousand  failures.  The  pub- 
lic is,  on  the  whole,  no  bad  judge  of  point 
and  humor;  and  the  word  or  phrase  which 
it  thus  admits  to  public  life  is  apt  to  have 
its  little  merits.  No  one  without  an  ear 
for  a  joke  would  have  given  to  that  dirty 
fluff  which  gathers  on  undusted  furniture 
the  names  of  beggar^ s  velvet  or  slufs  wool y 
would  have  described  a  rogue  set  on  high 
in  the  pillory  as  an  oz^erseer,  and  slave- 
trading  as  black  bird-catching ;  would  have 
applied  the  expressive  term  of  horse-god- 
mother to  •'  a  large  masculine  woman,  a 
gentleman-like  kind  of  a  lady  ;''  would 
have  named  a  publican  an  ale-draper  or  a 
beggar-maker^  or  solemnly  entitled  a  pack 
of  cards  "  The  History  of  the  Four  Kings  ; 
or^  ChiUVs  Best  Guide  to  the  Gallaivs,^^ 
There  is  something  neat  in  the  use  of  the 
\iOxA  granny  to  signify  conceit  of  superior 
knowledge  and  importance,  as  in  the  re- 
mark quoted  by  Mayhew,  "  to  take  the 
gran?iy  off  them  as  has  white  hands."  Any 
one  who  has  watched  the  tiny  girls  sent  on 
errands  in  city  streets,  stretching  up  on 
tiptoe  to  reach  a  knocker  high  above  their 
heads,  will  appreciate  the  term  "  u/>  to  the 
knocker,^'*  as  describing  one  well  up  to  his 
work,  or  dressed  out  in  the  height  of  fash- 
ion. A  man  is  said  to  marry  for  love  who 
has  no  fortune  with  his  wife  ;  and  in.  this 
way  the  word  love  has  come  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  "  nothing."  Not  only  is  the  phrase 
used  "  to  play  for  love,^'  but  the  billiard- 
marker  reckons  by  it  as  a  numeral  in  scor- 
ing the  game,  five-//?7^^,  ^'x^i-love,  etc.  It 
is  butcher's  slang  to  call  the  heart,  liver, 
and  lights  i\\Q  pluck,  as  h^xng  plucked  out 
together  ;  then  courage  came  to  be  called 
pluck,  till  now  everybody  talks  o{ pluck  and 
plucky  ;  and  why  not  indeed  ? — for  they 
have  as  good  a  riglit  to  exist  as  heart  and 
hearty.  There  is  no  need  to  explain  why 
X.Q  peel  means  to  strip,  why  a  'tater-trap  is  a 
mouth,  why  to  be  floored  or  gravelled 
(French  terrasse)  is  to  be  knocked  down 
metaphorically  as  well  as  materially,  to  die 
in  a  horse's  nightcap  is  to  be  hanged,  and 
to  hQ planted  hy  the  parson  is  to  be  buried. 
A  policeman  being  called  a  blue-bottle ^  by 
mere  inversion  a  blue-bottle  receives  the 
name  oi  z.  policeman.  A  crown  and  a  half- 
crown  are  known  among  London  cabmen 
as  a  hind-wheel  and  z.  fore -wheels  as  in  Paris 
a  roue  de  derriire  and  a  roue  de  devant  are 


a  5f.  and  a  2f.  piece;  so  the  name  red  rag 
for  the  tongue  is  French  chiffon  rouge,  and 
"  balancer  le  chiffon  rouge''^  is  to  talk  ;  the 
French  give  the  name  of  cucroche-cxur  to 
the  hook-like  litde  curl  which  Germans  call 
a  buben-tfdtzerlein,  and  English  a  beau- 
catcher.  There  is  a  whole  sarcastic  homily 
implied  in  calling  a  finger-post  by  the  way- 
side a  parson,  in  that  he  showeth  other 
men  the  way  they  should  go,  but  goeth 
not  himself.  Slang  is  hard  on  tjie  parson 
in  various  ways.  He  is  known  as  a  devU- 
driver  or  dei'il-scolder,  otherwise  as  the  un- 
grateful man,  inasmuch  as  once  a  week, 
at  least,  he  abuses  his  best  benefactor,  the 
Devil. 

The  record  of  time-honored  jests  pre- 
served in  Slang  Dictionaries  must  some- 
times interfere  with  good  stories  of  more 
modern  date.  Thus  with  the  following 
famous  passage  in  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Ster- 
ling" : — "  1  have  heard  one  trait  of  Ster- 
ling's eloquence,  which  survived  on  the 
wings  of  grinning  rumor,  and  had  evident- 
ly borne  upon  Church  Conservatism  in 
some  form  :  *  Have  they  not  ?' — or,  per- 
haps it  was,  *  Has  she  (the  Church)  not  * 
— *  a  black  dragoon  in  every  parish,  on 
good  pay  and  rations,  horse-meat  and 
man's  meat,  to  patrol  and  battle  for  these 
things  ?' "  Very  likely,  as  Carlyle  says, 
the  black  dragoon  "naturally  at  the 
moment  ruffled  the  general  young  imagi- 
nation into  stormy  laughter;"  but  the  joke 
was  somewhat  elderly,  for  in  Grose's  Dic- 
tionary, long  before  Sterling  was  bom,  "  a 
review  of  the  black  cuirassiers*^  is  set  down 
as  slang  for  a  visitation  of  the  clergy. 
The  same  classical  authority  (its  date  is 
1785)  sets  down  Turkey  merchant  as  slang 
for  a  poulterer.  I  must  leave  it  to  more 
precise  antiquaries  to  settle  the  question 
whether  the  story  can  be  true  that  Home 
Tooke  (who  was  born  in  1736)  made  this 
joke  for  the  first  time  when  he  went  to 
school,  and  the  Eton  boys  asked  him  the 
awful  social  question,  **  What's  your 
father  ?" 

It  used  to  be  a  common  habit  of  ety- 
mologists, when  a  word  was  troublesome, 
to  alter  it  a  little,  so  as  to  put  sense  into 
it — to  do,  in  fact,  with  scientific  pretension 
just  what  we  have  noticed  the  costermon- 
gers  doing  for  colloquial  purposes.  One  of 
these  clever  scholars  (the  great  mistake  of 
philologists  lies  in  being  too  clever)  was 
puzzled  that  a  Welsh  rabbit  should  mean 
a  piece  of  toasted  cheese,  so  he  decided 
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that  it  must  be  a  corruption  of  IVe/sA  rare- 
bit. The  pubhc  believed  him,  and  took 
to  spelHng  it  accordingly,  so  that  ev6n 
now  the  best  edition  of  Webster's  Diction- 
ary (Bell  and  Daldy's)  gives  it  as  "  pro- 
perly Welsh  rare-hit''  Now,  the  whole 
of  this  is  stuff  and  nonsense ;  the  very 
name  rare-bit  is  a  fiction,  and  Welsh  rabbit 
is  a  genuine  slang  term,  belonging  to  a 
large  group  which  describe  in  the  same 
humorous  way  the  special  dish  or  product 
or  peculiarity  of  a  particular  district.  For 
examples :  an  Essex  stile  is  a  ditch,  and 
an  Essex  lion  is  a  calf;  a  Field-lane  duck 
is  a  baked  sheep's  head ;  Glasgow  magis- 
trates, or  Gourock  hams,  or  Norfolk  capons, 
are  red  herrings  ;  Irish  apricots  or  Munster 
plums  are  potatoes  ;  Gravesend  sweetmeats 
are  shrimps ;  and  a  Jerusalem  pony  is  a 
donkey. 

Puns  produce  odd  new  terms,  as  when 
the  old  hangman's  machinery  of  cart  and 
ladder  was  superseded  by  the  "  drop,"  and 
the  appreciating  crowd  spoke  of  its  being 
autumn  with  the  criminal,  meaning  the 
fall  of  the  leaf ;  or,  to  take  a  pleasanter 
instance,  when  a  vamped-up  old  shoe 
came  to  be  called  in  France  a  dix-huit,  as 
being  deux  fois  neuf  The  slang-dealer 
likes  wrapping  up  his  meaning  in  a  joke 
for  his  customer  to  unwrap,  generally 
finding  something  unpleasant  inside.  You 
want  your  money  back  from  him,  and  he 
ofiers  a  draught  on  Aldgate  pump;  you 
confess  yourself  a  fool  for  trusting  him,  and 
he  blandly  recommends  you  to  go  to  Bat- 
tersea  (famous  for  its  herb-gardens)  to 
have  your  simples  qut.  Puns  on  names  of 
places  are  a  class  /by  themselves.  To  be 
off  to  Bedfordshire  or  to  the  Scilly  Isles 
requires  no  explanation  ;  a  Greenlander  is 
a  novice,  and  to  have  a  holiday  at  Peck- 
ham  is  to  go  without  your  dinner.  Just 
so  in  France,  "  aller  a  Versailles'''  is  to  be 
upset,  a  dunce  has  "  fait  son  cours  a 
Asni^res  y"  and  it  is  a  recognized  hint  of 
sending  a  man  about  his  business,  to  pro- 
mise him  a  prebend  in  the  Abbey  of  Va- 
tan.  Not  to  dwell  on  this  rather  poor 
stuff,  we  may  look  next  to  the  relics  of 
history  in  slang  words  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  name  of  some  person  or 
place,  or  carry  the  record  of  some  event, 
custom,  or  idea. 

Some  of  these  historical  derivations  are 
modern  and  familiar,  such  as  the  names  of 
the  bobby  ox  peeler,  or  the  phrase  of  burk- 
ing an  unpleasant  subject.     It  is  not  so 


generally  known  that  there  was  a  General 
Martinet,  who  left  his  name  to  other  strict 
disciplinarians;  that  the  iron  door  or 
blower  of  a  stove  used  to  be  called  a 
sacheverel,  afler  the  famous  blower  of  the 
coals  of  dissension  in  Queen  Anne's  time ; 
that  the  spotted  blue  and  white  necker- 
chief still  called  a  belcher  bears  the  name 
of  a  famous  prize-fighter;  and  that  the 
hoisting  apparatus  called  a  derrick,  which 
ship-builders  use  in  masting  vessels,  is  so 
styled  from  a  noted  hangman,  named  Der- 
rick, the  Calcraft  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, whose  name  passed  to  this  gallows- 
like machine.  The  vagrant's  word  bastile 
for  a  union  workhouse ;  the  common  name 
of  Billingsgate  for  foul  language ;  and  the 
verb  to  chivey,  from  the  boy's  game  of 
Cheiy  Chase,  are  pieces  of  obvious  his- 
tory. Others  are  not  so  obvious.  Thus 
the  thieves'  jargon,  which  describes  people 
in  church  as  "  hums  in  the  autem,"  be- 
longs perhaps  to  the  days  when  the  con- 
gregations still  applauded  a*  favorite 
preacher  with  a  hum ;  "  the  devil  to 
pay^  and  no  pitch  hot "  is  not  the  sheer 
nonsense  landsmen  make  of  it,  for  it  ap- 
phes  to  a  certain  seam  called  by  sailors  the 
"  devil "  for  its  awkwardness  to  caulk ;  the 
word  cockshy  keeps  up  a  record  of  the  once 
popular  sport  of  throwing  with  cudgels  at 
live  cocks ;  and  cock-and-bull- story,  a  term 
now  applied  to  any  silly  rambling  tale,  il- 
lustrates the  contempt  which  fell  on  the 
ancient  beast-fables,  the  very  delight  of 
mankind  in  the  lower  grades  of  civilization 
all  round  the  globe.  Many  words  of  this 
class,  had  not  their  origin  been  noted 
down  by  people  who  happened  to  know 
them,  might  have  remained  in  language 
thenceforth  as  undecipherable  mysteries. 
No  doubt  there  are  such  historical  words 
with  lost  origins  in  all  languages,  which 
consideration  may  serve  to  warn  philolo- 
gists against  their  besetting  sin  of  expect- 
ing to  find  the  etymology  of  every  thing. 

The  purists,  conservators  of  English  un- 
defiled,  do  their  best  to  keep  out  of  the 
language  of  literature  and  polite  society 
the  low-lived  word»  which  slang  brings 
forth.  With  praiseworthy  sternness  they 
elbow  back  these  linguistic  pariahs,  when 
they  come  up  from  their  native  gutter  to 
struggle  for  a  footing  among  the  respecta- 
bilities of  the  pavement.  Yet  some  of  the 
low-bred  intruders  are  strong  enough  to 
hold  their  own,  while  tolerance  on  easier 
terms  is    given  to  the    technicalities  of 
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trades  and  crafts,  and  the  made-up  words 
of    fashionable    chit-chat.     Thus   donkey, 
conufidrum,  fun,  now  unquestioned  Eng- 
Hsh,  made  their  first  appearance  as  slang; 
though   how   they   came    into    existence 
there,    no    etymologist    has    proved    for 
certain.     There   is   no  such  doubt  about 
drai:;,  now  the  regular  name  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed private  coach-and-four ;  it  was  a 
cant  term,  quite  intelligible  as  such,  for  a 
cart  or  carriage ;  and  dmgsmen  were  a  class 
of  thieves  who  followed  carriages  to  cut, 
away  luggage   from    behind.      From  the 
wretches  who  made   a  trade  of  stealing 
children,  polite  society  has  adopted  their 
cant  word  to  kidnap — i.e.   to  nab  kids  ; 
the   verb  to   knab    or  nab,  to   snatch,  is 
good  provincial  English,  borrowed  by  the 
canting  crew  ;  but  kid  for  child  may  pos- 
sibly be  a  term  of  their  own   devising. 
Not  long  since,  to  take  another  pair  of  ex- 
amples, it  was  as  *•  slangy"  to  speak  of  a 
tie   as   it   now  is   to   speak  of  a   choker. 
Even    the    word   drawers   was   originally 
cant,  meaning  long  stockings.     Curiously 
enough,  words  analogous  to  this  last  are 
found  as  cant   tonus  in    other   countries. 
Thus   in    the    Argot   (cant   or   slang)    of 
France,   we   find  tirant,  "stocking,"  and 
tirantes,  "  breeches,"  these  latter  being  in 
like  manner  called  tirante  in  the  Furbesco 
(thieves' jargon)  of  Italy.    Thus,  in  French 
as  in  English,  the  same  word  adapted  it- 
self to  both    the   breeches  or   "  haut-de- 
chausses,"  and  the  stockings  or  "  bas-de- 
chausses,"   which   are   now  for   shortness 
called  "  bas."     But  whereas  the  English 
term  drawers  was  taken  up  by  the  hosiers, 
and  made  its  way  into  ordinary  language, 
the    corresponding    French    and    Italian 
words  were  never  admitted  into  society, 
but  were  left  in  the  slang  vocabularies  to 
which  they  originally   belonged.      When 
once  such  a  slang  word  fairly  makes  its 
way  into  the  authorized  copia  verborum,  it 
may  stay  for  ever  and  a  day.     Naturally, 
however,   must   newly-coined   terms  gain 
but  a  local  and  temporary  currency,  and 
soon  fall  out  of  circulation.     What  Cap- 
tain Grose  says  in  his  Preface  is  quite  true, 
that  favorite  expressions  of  the  day,  "  as 
they   generally   originate  from   some   tri- 
fling event,  or  temporary  circumstance,  on 
falling  into  disuse,  or  being  superseded  by 
new  ones,  vanish  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind."     But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  a  con- 
temporary to  spot  (by  the  way,  this  neat 
verb  of  the  billiard-room  is  wanted  in 


standard  English,  and  will  probably  hold 
its  own  there)  the  words  which  will  keep 
their  place.  In  fact,  three  out  of  Grose's 
four  examples  prove  not  the  transient,  but 
the  permanent  nature  of  slang  formations. 
He  goes  on  to  say,  "Such  were  the  late 
fashionable  words,  a  Bore  and  a  Twaddle, 
among  the  great  vulgar.  Macaroni  and  the 
Barber,  among  the  small."  It  appears 
that,  much  as  in  our  time,  slang-mongers 
have  been  apt  to  express  approval  by  the 
phrases  "  that's  the  thing,  or  the  cheese, "^  so 
a  century  ago  they  used  to  say  "  that's  the 
barber/'  this  silly  phrase  has  certainly 
been  forgotten — no  great  loss.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  name  of  macaroni,  as 
denoting  a  fop,  is  by  no  means  a  silly  word. 
Grose  says  it  "  arose  from  a  club  called  the 
Macaroni  Club,  instituted  by  some  of  the 
most  dressy  travelled  gentlemen  about 
town."  So  far  so  good,  but  can  we  trust  the 
authority  for  this  neat  piece  of  etymology? 
Grose  with  his  antiquarian  tastes,  his  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  his  blunt  sense  of  de- 
cency, was  cut  out  to  be  the  lexicogra- 
pher of  all  vagabonds  and  roysterers.  He 
was  that  same  "  fine,  fat,  fodgel  wight "  of 
whose  visit  to  Scotland  his  boon  compan- 
ion Burns  warned  his  countrymen : — 

*•  A  chicl's  amang  you  takin'  notes, 
And,  faith,  he'll  prcnl  it  !" 

But  burly  Grose  printed  some  highly  im- 
aginative etymologies  for  his  slang  words. 
Granting  the  existence  of  his  ^^  Macaroni 
Club,"  it  may  have  had  its  name  from  the 
very  meaning  of  fop  or  coxcomb  which  he 
derives  from  it.  It  appears  from  a  remark 
of  the  sober  Archdeacon  Nares,  that  the 
Italianized  form  macaroni  did  come  into 
use  in  England  between  1700  and  1750, 
but  macaroon  was  in  use  long  before,  not 
only  as  meaning  a  delicate  cake  but  a  del- 
icate coxcomb;  it  occurs  in  an  elegy  on 
Donne,  who  died  in  1631]: — 

"...  a  macaroon^ 
And  no  way  fit  to  speak  to  clouted  shoon." 

Anyhow,  the  word  macaroni  proves  the 
prevalence  of  Italian  fashion  in  England  at 
the  time  it  was  introduced.  Thus  the 
word  carries  its  bit  of  history  about  with 
it ;  and  if  it  ever  falls  out  of  common  Eng- 
lish, it  will  at  least  remain  fossil  in  the  song 
of  "  Yankee  Doodle"— 


« 


They  stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap. 
And  called  him  macanmU* 
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As  for  the  word  bore^  it  is  now  established 
in  English,  root  and  branch,  verb  and 
noun,  and  its  earliest  definition  carries  its 
etymology — "  a  tedious,  troublesome  man 
or  woman,  one  who  bores  the  ears  of  his 
hearers  with  an  uninteresting  tale."  At 
first,  twaddle  seems  to  have  meant  more 
nearlv  the  same  as  "  bore"  than  it  now 
does ;  but  it  has  long  since  settled  down 
as  one  of  a  group,  to  express  a  special 
kind  of  talk  rather  "  slower"  than  twaitle^ 
and  rather  less  mischievous  than  tattle. 

Many  a  word  whose  antiquity  is  proved 
by  its  place  in  literature,  or  the  almost 
equal  testimony  from  its  diffusion  in  pro- 
vincial dialects,  finds  a  home  for  its  old  age, 
and  sometimes  a  renewal  of  its  youth,  in 
the  Slang  Dictionary.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  verb  to  lift  in  its  old  sense  of  to 
steal ;  it  has  died  out  of  modern  talk,  and 
is  chiefly  known  to  polite  society  through 
tales  of  the  extinct  race  of  Border  heroes, 
who  lifted  droves  of  cattle. .  But  modern 
town-thieves  retain  it  in  their  jargon.  Ac- 
cording to  Hotten,  "  there's  a  clock  been 
lifted^'  means  that  a  watch  has  been  stolen. 
Out  of  this  thieves'  slang  the  word  found 
its  way  back  into  common  language  in  the 
term  shoplifting — i.e.  stealing  from  the 
counter  on  pretence  of  buying.* 

To  tout  is  a  good  old  word  meaning  to 
pry,  peep,  look  out ;  in  old  days  a  man 
would  tote  in  at  a  tavern,  or  toot  for  birds 
in  bushes  ;  then  it  came  to  be  applied  spe- 
cially to  the  men  sent  by  tradesmen  or  inn- 
keepers to  look  out  for  customers  on  the 
high  road ;  and  thus  it  has  sunk  to  slang. 
Halliwell  sets  down  the  word  tommy,  mean- 
ing provisions,  as  belonging  to  various  dia- 
lects. It  is  now  current  among  the  "  nav- 
vy" class  in  general,  and  seems  to  belong 
especially  to  the  Irish.  A  year  or  so  ago, 
one  Hugh  Hagan  knocked  an  illegitimate 
child  on  the  head  with  a  wooden  balk,  he 
having  told  its  mother  before  he  killed  it, 
"  The  child  ought  not  to  live,  as  it  is  eat- 
ing good  children's  tommy .'^  Hence  we 
have  the  name  of  an  institution  righteously 
abhorred,  by  political  economists,  the  store 
belonging  to  an  employer  where  his  work- 
men must  take  out  part  of  their  earnings 
in   kind,    especially   in    tommy   or    food, 


♦  Another  slang  form,  to  ciift,  is  remarkable 
as  keeping  the  initial  guttural,  as  in  Gothic  hli- 
fan,   to   steal ;    hliftus,  thief ;   Greek,  /c^eTrrw, 


whence  the  name  oi  tommy -shop*  Again, 
the  clown  who  declares  "  that's  a  swinging 
lie,'*  and  the  pleader  who  demands  for  his 
client  most  *'  exemplary  and  swingeing 
damages,"  are  using  what  is  now  a  slang 
term  carrying  a  good  powerful  sound  with 
it,  but  which  they  would  probably  be  puz- 
zled to  explain  the  precise  sense  of.  This 
sense  is,  really,  what  modern  slang  would 
convey  by  "  a  whopping  lie,"  "  whacking 
damages,"  for  swinging  or  swingeing  or 
swinjin  (the  last  two  forms  give  the  proper 
pronunciation)  is  the  participle  of  the  old 
English  verb  to  swinge, — i,e.  to  beat  sound- 

"  An  often  dede  him  sore  S7ui?ti^e.'" 

For  a  last  example  of  this  antiquarian 
group,  were  it  not  for  the  slang  word  cock- 
ney, we  should  almost  forget  the  wondrous 
land  of  Cokaygne,  French  Cocagne,  Ital- 
ian Cuccagna,  so  called  because  its  v^ry 
houses  were  roofed  with  cakes  (a  cake  is 
called  in  Catalan  coca  ;  in  Picardy,  coiique  ; 
in  Germany,  kuchen ;  in  Scotland  and 
America,  cookie, — all  from  the  Latin  co- 
quere).  Under  heaven  was  no  such  land 
as  Cocaigne,  where  there  was  choice  meat 
and  drif^k  for  every  one  and  welcome, 
where  there  was  no  night  and  no  bad 
weather,  and  nobody  quarreled  and  nobody 
died,  and  they  all  lived  happy  ever  after. 
The  following  lines,  quoted  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright's  "  St.Patrick's  Purgatory,"  describe 
the  peculiar  architecture  to  which  Cocaigne 
owes  its  name  : — 

'*  Ther  is  a  wel  fair  abbei 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei. 
Ther  beth  bowris  and  hallos  : 
Al  of  pastetis  beth  the  walles, 
Of  fleis,  of  fisse,  and  rich  met, 
The  likfuUist  that  man  mai  et ; 
Fluren  cakes  beth  the  schingles  aile. 
Of  cherche,  cloister,  boure,  and  halle  : 
The  pinnes  beth  fat  podinges, 
Rich  met  to  princez  and  kinges." 

In  our  time,  the  term  "  Land  of  Cakes" 
has  been  shifted  to  mean  Scotland,  and  to 
commemorate  oat-cake;  but  in  old  days 
it  was  in  London  that  the  wondering  na- 
tives of  the  English  shires  localized  the  city 
of  the  cockneys,  the  Lubberland  of  Old 
England — that  famous  but  ever-distant  re- 
gion where  the  larks,  done  to  a  turn,  fly  into 
one's  mouth,  and  the  litde  pigs  run  about 

*  If  the  word  is  Keltic,  it  may  belong  to  Irish 
tiomallaim^  I  eat,  Hamaltas,  eatables. 
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ready  roasted,  and  crying  *'  Come  eat  me !" 
A  cockney  is  now  considered  to  mean  a 
walled-in  kind  of  r/V,  of  narrow  ideas  and 
wide  conceit.  Not  long  since,  I  was  pre- 
sent at  a  lecture  where  the  orator,  com- 
menting on  certain  opinions  of  mine,  ac- 
cused me  by  implication  of  the  curiously 
combined  offences  of  "scientific  philistin- 
ism  and  cockney  impudence." 

Among  the  non-English  languages 
whence  slang  has  drawn  words,  the  Kelt 
dialects  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ire- 
land have  the  first  place  by  right  of  our 
common  nationality.  The  Keltic  element 
is  not  extraordinarily  strong  in  the  Slang 
Dictionary,  but  it  is  well  marked,  and 
every  word  of  it  sets  before  the  historian's 
eye  a  lively  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Kelt 
and  Saxon.  Thus  bother  seems  to  me 
most  likely  a  Keltic  word,  the  original  sig- 
nification of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
Welsh  root  byddar^  Irish  and  Gaelic  bod- 
hair^  to  deafen  ;  thus,  in  the  latter  idiom, 
"  na  bodhiiir  mi  le  d'  dhrabhluinn" — 
"  don't  deafen  me  with  your  nonsense !" 
This  first  sense  is  almost  lost  in  modern 
English,  where  bother  has  come  to  mean 
to  tease,  annoy,  perplex ;  but  examples 
from  the  last  century  show  thaf  it  was 
plain  enough  then.  Grose's  absurd  ety- 
mology of  it,  as  being  both  eat'd — that  is, 
talked  to  by  two  people  at  once — at  any 
rate  proves  that  the  old  sense  was  not  yet 
forgotten  in  his  day  ;  and  this  is  no  less 
evident  in  Swift's  lines  about  an  ear-trum- 
pet : — 

"With  tlic  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so 
bother^ 
That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear 
from  t'other  !" 

The  word  galore  sounds  picturesque  to 
English  ears,  as  in  the  line  of  Dibdin's 
sea-song,  "I'll  soon  get  togs  galore/'  but 
it  comes  down  again  to  plain  prose  when 
traced  to  its  origin  in  Irish  go  leor — i,e, 
enough.  The  verb  to  /a'4'- conveys  to  our 
ears  a  comic  notion  of  'cutcness  and  spry- 
ness,  as  in  the  classical  example  where  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  made  aware  that  Dodson  and 
Fogg's  clerks  are  inspecting  him  over  the 
screen — "  *  They're  a  ttviggifC  of  you,  sir,* 
whispered  Mr.  Weller."  The  word  seems 
to  have  got  into  English  through  the  ugliest 
kind  of  jargon,  as  in  this  choice  morsel  of 
thieves'  cant,  "  twig  the  cull,  he's  peery" 
— />.  "  observe  the  fellow,  he  is  watching." 
But  there  is  nothing  really  roguish  about 
the  word,  if,  as  I  am  disposed  to  think,  it 


is  merely  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  verb  twig^  to 
discern  or  perceive.  Two  Keltic  words, 
lastly,  have  become  slang  terms,  and  then 
good  English,  to  denote  peculiar  kinds  of 
speech.  The  Irish  brog^  "  a  sort  of  shoe 
made  of  the  rough  hide  of  any  beast,  com- 
monly used  by  the  wilder  Irish,"  came  in- 
to England  first  with  its  proper  meaning  of 
a  rough  shoe  or  brogue ;  afterwards,  by  a 
quaint  turn  of  metaphor,  an  Irishman's 
brogue  came  to  signify  his  way  of  talking 
English.  The  other  word,  cant^  has  been 
curiously  mystified  by  the  etymologists, 
much  too  ingenious  to  work  out  a  plain 
piece  of  history.  The  dictionaries  (till 
Wedgwood's)  derive  it  by  corruption  from 
the  beggars'  c haunt  or  whine,  although 
this  is  not  in  the  least  what  beggars  mean 
hy.  can  ting — what  they  mean  by  it  is  to 
talk  jargon  among  themselves,  which  is  as 
different  a  thing  as  may  be.  In  fact,  to 
cante  was  known  in  the  sixteenth  century 
as  a  rogue's  word  meaning  to  speak,  and 
as  such  it  has  its  natural  origin  in  Keltic 
dialect;  Irish  cainty  speech,  language, 
vulg.  "  cant ;"  Gaelic  cainnt^  language, 
dialect.  From  meaning  among  vagabonds 
to  speak,  the  word  came  naturally  to  the 
sense  of  speaking  as  vagabonds  do — that 
is,  in  rogues'  slang.  As  naturally,  but  long 
afterwards,  cant  took  the  sense  in  which 
we  oftenest  use  it,  that  of  any  peculiar 
jargon,  and  especially  that  of  sham  holi- 
ness and  windy  philanthropy.* 

The  stream  of  French  which  has  poured 
into  English  ever  since  the  Norman  Con- 
quest has  drifted  some  curious  words  into 
our  mediaeval  and  modern  slang.  We  still 
hear  used  at  cards  and  dice  the  French 
numerals  which  our  gamesters  borrowed 
so  many  ages  since  : — ace^  detice,  tray,  cater, 
cinque y  size.     It   used  to  be  an  accepted 

*  A  third  word  might  probably  be  added  to 
these  two — viz.  French  baragouin  =  unintelli- 
gible jargon,  Dutch  bargoensch  =  slang,  Eng- 
lish slang  barricane^  barrikin^  as  when  coster- 
mongers  will  say,  confessing  themselves  "  floor- 
ed '*  by  phrases  beyond  their  comprehension — 
"  we  can't  tumble  to  that  barrikin,"  Diez,  and 
Littr6  after  him,  derive  baragouin  from  the 
words  bara.giL'tft,  meaning  in  Breton  bread  and 
wine,  and  so  often  heard  in  Breton  mouths  as 
to  become  a  French  term  for  talking  Breton 
(*•  Baragouittez^  guas  de  basse  Bretagne"),  and 
thence  for  any  jargon.  But  neither  Diez  nor 
Littr6  seem  to  be  aware  (though  Pott  is)  of  the 
Gaelic  beargna  —  the  vernacular  language  of  a 
place,  which  may  indicate  a  Keltic  orison  for 
the  whole  group,  and  that  a  less  far-ietched 
one  than  the  bread-and-wine  story. 
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way  of  "  chaffing"  a  glazier  to  call  him  a 
quarrel-picker  ;  but  a  modern  Englishman, 
to  understand  the  joke,  must  go  back  in 
memory  to  the  time  when  the  French 
word  for  a  carrcau^  or  square  of  glass,  still 
remained  in  its  older  form  quarrel^  in  which 
form  we  borrowed  it.  The  word  vamp 
was  at  first  a  slang  word,  and  even  in 
Grose's  time  it  meant,  in  general,  to  refit 
or  rub  up  old  hats,  shoes,  etc. ;  while  after 
this  is  added  "likewise  to  put  new  feet  to 
old  boots."  It  is  to  this  latter  meaning 
that  the  curious  French  origin  of  the  word 
really  belongs,  as  is  proved  in  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood's Dictionary,  by  the  definition  from 
Palsgrave — "  vampey  of  a  hose,  avantpiedJ^ 
Thus,  vamp  meant  at  first  the  upper  leather 
of  a  shoe ;  and  to  vamp  was  a  special  cob- 
bler's word  for  putting  new  "  uppers,"  as 
they  say ;  thence,  in  course  of  time,  it  be- 
came a  recognized  dictionary  word,  mean- 
to  furbish  up  any  thing.  Captain  Grose 
put  on  record  several  French  words  which 
belonged  to  the  slang  of  his  time,  but  have 
dropped  out  since.  Such  are  nysey,  a 
simpleton,  French  niais,  which  pretty  word 
originally  meant  an  unfledged  nestling 
(from  Latin  nidus)  \  also  the  unsavory 
word  hogo  for  the  smell  of  tainted  meat — 
"it  has  a  confounded  hogd^  (Fr.  haut 
goiit).  Other  words  have  kept  their  place ; 
thus  shamming  sickness  is  still  known  in 
London  hospitals  as  malingering  (Fr.  ma- 
lingre)\  and  savey  (Fr.  savez)  is  current 
both  as  verb  and  noun — "  Do  you  savey 
that  ?" — "  He  has  plenty  of  savey. '^ 

Considering  how  strong  was  the  influ- 
ence of  Italian  fashions  in  mediaeval  Eng- 
land, one  wonders  to  find  but  two  Italian 
words  in  Harman's  Vocabulary  of  English 
Slang  in  the  i6th  century.  One  is  worth 
mention,  commission,  a  shirt — an  amusing- 
ly Anglicised  form  of  Italian  camicia,  thus 
mentioned  by  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in 
1630  : — 

"  As  from  our  beds  we  doe  oft  caste  our  eyes, 
Cleane  linnen  j-eelds  a  shirt  before  we  rise, 
Which  is  a  garment  shifting  in  condition  ; 
And  in  the  canting  tongue  is  a  commission.'^ 

In  modern  slang,  this  is  cut  down  to  mish. 
English  thus  has  in  the  cant  word  commis- 
sion, and  the  polite  term  chemise,  both  the 
Italian  and  French  forms  of  Low  Latin 
camisa  or  camisia,  which  in  the  course  of 
its  history  has  also  stood  for  a  soldier's 
linen  garment,  a  linen  night  gown,  a 
priests  alb,  and  the  cover  of  a  book.  Of 
late  years,  however,  the  invading  swarms 


of  Italian  image-sellers  and  organ-grinders 
have  made  their  language  so  familiar  to 
the  English  streets,  that  Mr.  Hotten  has 
been  able  to  collect  a  curious  list  of  words 
whose  Italian  nature  is  disguised  under 
outlatidish  spelling  and  the  phonetic  habits 
of  our  native  costermongers,  tramps,  and 
thieves.  Thus  the  omey  of  the  cassey  is 
the  man  of  the  house  \uomo  della  casa) ; 
a  baker's  shop  is  a  mungarly  casa,  proper- 
ly an  eating-house  [mangiare) ;  to  voker  is 
to  talk  {vocare) ;  caiever  or  kertever  is  bad 
(caitivo).  This  latter  word  corresponds 
with  our  French  form  caitiff',  so  that  we 
have  in  English  three  derivatives,  two  of 
them  curiously  shifted  in  signification,  from 
Latin  capiivus,  captive.  But  the  most  re- 
markable instance  of  Italian  influence  on 
our  language  is  the  adoption  among  Lon- 
don street  folk  of  a  set  of  Itahan  numerals 
wherewith  to  count  pence  or saltee  (soldi); 
they  go  up  to  six,  oney,  dooe,  tray,  quarterer^ 
chinker,  say  (uno,  due,  tre,  qiiattro,  cinque, 
sei) ;  having  reached  the  limit  of  the  silver 
sixpence,  they  begin  afresh ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  say  dooe  saltee  is  eightpence. 
There  are  Spanish  words,  too,  in  English 
slang,  but,  unlike  the  Italian,  they  seem  all 
old.  The  time  of  Spain's  glory  as  a  sea- 
faring and  colonizing  nation  is  brought 
back  to  us  by  words  redolent  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  the  Spanish  Main.  Such  are 
calaboose  for  a  prison  (Sp.  calabozo) ;  pica- 
roon, a  pirate,  a  sharper  (Sp.  picaron)  ;  pi- 
caninny  for  a  child  (Sp.  pequenino,  a  di- 
minutive oipequefio,  \\ti\e;  palaver,  talk  (Sp. 
palabra,  word).  To  box,  a  nautical  term  for 
to  sail  round,  is  no  doubt  Spanish  boxar, 
boxcar  ;  and  this  is  clearly  the  meaning  of 
to  box  the  compass — that  is,  to  go  round 
and  call  all  the  points.  From  Sir  Richard 
Hawkins'  writing  of  the  undisciplined  rab- 
ble of  his  crew  as  besonios — a  word  dis- 
tinctly Spanish  in  form — it  is  evident  that 
he  was  taking  from  the  Spaniards  their 
term  bisotio,  which  they  used  to  denote  a 
raw^  novice,  a  new-comer  to  the  Indies. 
But  the  word  is  not  unknown  to  Italian, 
where  bisogno  meant  a  raw  recruit.  From 
whichever  origin,  it  was  adopted  in  Eng- 
lish slang  as  bezonian,  a  beggar  or  scoun- 
drel, as  Ancient  Pistol  has  it — 

"  Under   which    king,   Bezonian  ? — speak,   or 
die  r 

So  close  is  the  kinship  between  English 
and  other  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  stock, 
that  the  unwary  ctymologizer  of  slang  is 
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liable  to  mistake  some  good  old  English 
word  for  a  Dutch  or  German  importation. 
He  will  derive  tlie  thieves'  word  for  to 
steal,  to  ;///;/  (whence  Corporal  Nym  has 
his  name)  from .  the  (ierman  nehmcn  ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  goes  back  directly  to 
Anglo-Saxon  nimati^  to  take ;  or  the  old 
cant  word  crankc,  for  the  falling  sickness, 
etc.,  whence  "  to  counterfeit  cratike^^  i.e. 
to  sham  epileptic  fits,  from  German  kratik 
(sick) ;  whereas  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  genuine 
English  word  of  old  standing.  In  such 
cases  the  connection  of  the  English  and 
High  or  Low  Dutch  words  is  one  of  an- 
cient collateral  descent,  not  modern  adop- 
tion. The  really  borrowed  German  words 
that  have  within  the  last  few  centuries 
found  their  way  into  English  slang,  mostly 
look  as  if  they  had  been  picked  up  by  our 
soldiers  in  the  Continental  wars,  and  our 
sailors  at  Dutch  ports.  Such  a  slang  sen- 
tence as  "  He  left  me  without  a  stiver^  but 
I  didn't  care  a  n//,"  may,  j)erhaps,  keep 
up  the  memory  of  these  coins  of  Dutch  and 
Swiss  small  change  to  the  time  when  the 
originals  are  only  to  be  seen  in  old  metal 
shops  and  collectors'  cabinets.  Considering 
how  the  Germanisms  of  this  class  reached 
England,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find 
many  of  them  ratlier  lively  than  rei)utable. 
Among  them  are  ai rouse,  from  German 
garaiis  ("  all  out"),  meaning  to  drink 
everything  dry ;  smear  geit,  a  bribe,  from 
German  sc/imierjre/ii — /.6'.,  "  greasing  mo- 
ney;" swindle,  from  German  schwindel, 
which  originally  meant  giddiness,  then 
any  giddy  or  extravagant  scheme,  and, 
lastly,  a  cheat ;  skelliim,  a  scoundrel  or 
thief,  "  a  Dutch  skelum^'  as  he  is  called  in 
Coryat's  "  Crudities"  (Dutch  and  German, 
schelni) : 

*'  But  if  a  drunkard  be  unpledged  a  kan, 
Draws  out  his  knife,  and  basely  stabs  a  man, 
To  runne  away  the  rascall  shall  have  scope  ; 
None  holds  liim,  but  all  crv,  /^o/e,  sccllum^ 

lope  r 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  High  Dutch 
that  the  technical  language  of  flirtation 
was  enriched  with  the  verb  to  ogle  (Ger. 
dugeln,  liebdugebi),  "to  make  eyes  at 
one."  The  word  was  certainly  slang  at 
first,  and  the  noun  ogles,  for  eyes,  has 
never  ceased  to  be  so,  but  seldom  reaches 
higher  literary  level  than  the  newspaper 
eport  of  a  prize-fight.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  adjective  spooney  no  doubt 
belonged  exclusively,  as  the  verb  to  spoon 
still  does,  to  the  happy  fatuity  of  courting; 


though  it  has  come  since  to  describe  the 
symptoms  without  reference  to  the  disease. 
How  did  our  language  do  so  long  with- 
out the  word,  and  whence  did  it  come  at 
last  ?  I  do  not  quite  know,  but  at  any 
rate  the  idiom  is  also  Swiss-German.  To 
make  love  is  loffeln,  that  is,  to  spoon  ;  and 
the  proverb  says  that  Love  turns  many  a 
])rou(l  lad  into  wood  to  make,  a  spoon  of 
("  Liebe"  macht  Loffelholz  aus  manchem 
jungen  Knabe  stolz").  I  have  been 
amused  to  hear  from  an  Englishwoman's 
mouth,  as  a  facetious  bit  of  German  trans- 
lation, "  Sie  loffelten  mit  einander,"  "  They 
were  spooning  together  ;"  the  translator 
being  quite  unaware  how  far  she  was  real- 
ly going  back  into  the  early  ages  of  Ale- 
mannic  love.  For  last  examples  of  the 
German  group,  we  may  take  those  quaint 
Americanisms  which  are,  after  all,  only 
Low  or  High  Dutch  words  brought  by 
early  or  late  setUers.  A  cookey-shine, 
which  is  funny  for  a  tea-party,  means  a 
feast  where  cookeys,  little  cakes  (Dutch, 
koekje),  are  the  staple.  The  American 
dislikes  calling  any  man  his  master,  where- 
fore he  speaks  of  his  boss  (pron.  baus\ 
which  is  simply  Dutch  baas^  and  meant 
and  means  master  all  the  same.  These 
are  both  Low  Dutch  words;  for  High 
Dutch  or  German  the  two  following  will 
'  serve.  In  German  packs  of  cards  the 
bauer,  or  peasant,  corresponds  to  our 
knave;  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  Ame- 
rica the  two  highest  canls  in  the  game  of 
Euchre  are  called  bowers.  The  right 
bower  is  the  knave  of  trumps,  and  the  left 
bo7ver  the  knave  of  the  suit  of  the  same 
color: — 

"  But  the  hands  that  were  played 
By  that  lieathcn  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made 
Were  quite  frightful  to  sec — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  boTver, 
Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me." 

A  good  deal  has  been  written — not 
more,  indeed,  than  an  art  of  such  wide 
prevalence  deserved — about  the  etymo- 
logy of  loafer,  and  its  derived  verb  to 
loaf.  There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  as 
to  the  usual  view,  that  they  come  from 
German  landldufer,  Idufer,  a  vagabond^ 
an  unsettled  roamer  about  the  countrjr. 
The  etymologists  who  have  sought  to  de- 
rive loafer  from  Dutch  looper^  landlooper^ 
or  from  English  slang  loper^  landUfper 
f which  were  very  likely  borrowed  frxMn 
the  Low  Countries),  might  have  saved 
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their  pains  had  they  borne  in  mind  the 
essential  distinction  of  Grimm's  Law  as  to 
/  and  /  between  High  German  dialects 
such  as  the  language  we  call  German,  and 
Low  German  dialects  such  as  Dutch  or 
English.  The  American  loafer  and  the 
English  loper  no  doubt  had  a  common 
ancestor,  but  neither  is  the  descendant  of 
the  other. 

The  ways  are  various  by  which  Latin 
words,  good  or  bad;  have  filtered  into 
slang.  The  sheriff's  officer  and  the  attor- 
ney's clerk  brought  their  learned  technica- 
lities out  of  Cursitor  Street  and  the  Old 
Bailey,  so  that  now  ipsal  dixal  stands  for 
ipse  dixit,  and  a  davy  is  an  affidavit. 
Even  the  thief  demands  his  quota,  his 
share  of  the  plunder,  or  may  be  he  will  be 
content  if  his  comrade  will  *'  tip  him  some 
qiiids.^'  This  word  quids,  for  money,  "  the 
wherewithal "  (a  quid  stands  for  a  sove- 
reign) may  be  seen  scholastically  treated 
in  the  following  French  passage,  cited  by 
Francisque-Michel : — 

*'  Simeon. — Que  veut  dire  conquibus  ? 
Thomas. — J'entends  des  escus." 

The  verb  to  fake,  meaning  to  do,  is  no 
doubt  in  some  way  from  Latin  facere 
(possibly  through  Norman  French  faict, 
done,  faked).  One  remembers  "  pals 
fake  away"  as  the  burden  of  a  low  street- 
song  years  ago;  the  word  is  naturally 
given  over  to  the  kind  of  doing  proper  to 
rogues — namely,  cheating  and  stealing. 
From  it  is  derived  fakement,  a  false  beg- 
ging letter  or  swindling  document,  such 
as  fallen  schoolmasters  screrce  (Law 
French,  scriver)  for  a  living  in  tramps' 
lodging-houses.  Less  repulsive  in  their 
^associations  are  such  Latinisms  as  nos- 
trum for  a  medicine,  from  *'  our  own"  pri- 
vate recipe;  or  conk  for  a  nose,  no  doubt 
from  the  spouting  concha  of  the  classical 
fountain.  And  others  have  positively-  a 
pleasant  humor,  such  as  the  schoolboy 
class  of  which  omnium  gatherum  may 
serve  as  an  instance.  I  like  the  unsus- 
pecting gravity  of  old  Noah  Webster,  in 
his  respectable  and  jokeless  Dictionary, 
where  he  criticises  the  term  driving  tan- 
dem,  with  the  remark  that  "  tandem  pro- 
perly refers  to  time,  and  not  to  length  of 
hne." 

Certainly  it  is  not  by  literary  dignity 
that  we  have  to  measure  languages  here. 
English  slang  took  tribute  from  the  speech 


of  the  great  Aryan  nations,  classic  and 
modern;  but  no  Aryan  dialect  was  more 
congenial  to  the  English  vagabond  than 
that  of  the  lowest  and  wildest  of  Aryan 
hordes,  the  Gipsies,  who  in  the  middle 
ages  spread  over  Europe  from  the  East. 
Their  name  for  a  man — of  course,  a  gipsy 
man — is  rom ;  and  chabo  is  a  lad,  a  son. 
Borrow,  who  knows  more  about  the  mat- 
ter than  other  people,  is  probably  right  in 
saying  that  rum  chap^  now  such  thorough 
English  slang,  was  originally  nothing  but 
a  gipsy  phrase,  meaning  gipsy  lad ;  in 
Germany,  also,  the  gipsies  call  themselves 
Romani-tschave — i.e.  "  sons  of  men."  The 
word  rum,  when  first  taken  into  English 
cant,  meant  fine  or  good;  thus,  ^'^  rum 
boose,"  or  "  a  rum  bung,"  meant  good 
liquor  or  a  full  purse. 

Among  the  words  brought  by  the  gipsies 
into  the  slang  of  other  nations,  some  are 
very  curious.  T\\Vi^  jockey  is  no  doubt  the 
gipsy  horse-dealer's  word  for  a  whip,  chukni, 
meaning  especially  that  formidable  instru- 
ment known  as  ^jockey-\^\i\^.  Kpal'x^  a 
brother  (Gipsy  /^z/,  plat).  The  term  bosh 
for  a  fiddle,  a  word  only  used  by  the 
lower  orders,  is  Gipsy.  "  Can  you  roker 
Romany,  and  play  on  the  bosh  /"  means, 
",Can  you  talk  gipsy,  and  play  on  the 
fiddle  ?"  Of  such  tramps'  words,  now 
fallen  to  low  estate,  some  have  honored 
relatives  in  the  sacred  language  of  India. 
Thus  in  the  French  Argot,  chouriner  (to 
knife  a  man),  whence  the  name  of  the 
Choutineur  in  the  "  Mystbres  de  Paris," 
goes  back  through  Gipsy  churi  to  Sanskrit 
chhuri  (a  knife).  When  the  London  cos- 
termonger  calls  a  heavy  shower  a  doivry 
of  parny^  the  gipsy  from  whom  the  phrase 
was  learnt  meant  a  river  {doriove)  of  pani 
(water) ;  this  latter  word  (Sanskrit, /^///y^r) 
is  the  same  that  Anglo-Indians  have  im- 
ported in  hx2indy -pawnee.  These  gipsy  words 
stand  linguistically  in  the  same  rank  as  those 
our  soldiers  have  of  late  years  brought 
directly  from  India,  such  as  batty,  wages, 
perquisites  (Sanskrit,  bhdti,  pay),  and  loot 
(Sanskrit,  lota),  plunder.  If  one  asks  for 
an  instance  of  a  slang  word  imported  by 
Englishmen  from  China,  the  answer  will 
be  at  once  "  ^xs>\rchop."  Now  it  is  true 
that  we  did  pick  up  the  term  in  Chinese 
ports,  but  chop  is  no  Chinese  word  for  all 
that ;  it  is  Hindi  chhdpa,  a  stamp  or  seal, 
especially  a  Custom-house  stamp ;  thence, 
in  the  Chinese  trade  dialect,  a  boat-load  oif 
teas  acalled  a  chop ;  and  the  quality  of 
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teas  and  things  in  general  is  estimated  as 
first-cAop,  second'C/ioJ^y  etc. 

A  real  Chinese  word  in  English  slang  is 
koiooing^  or  performing  the  ko-too.  Every 
body  knows  that  to  run  a-fnuck  is  Malay, 
amuk ;  that  bosh  is  Turkish  for  empty ; 
that  chouse  is  derived  from  a  certain  Turk- 
ish chiauSy  or  envoy,  who  came  to  England 
in  1609  and  took  in  our  merchants,  or  as 
we  should  say  now,  chiselled  them ;  and 
that  nabob  for  a  rich,  retired  Indian  official 
is  Arabic,  nawdb^  used  for  governor  of  a 
province.  Mentioning  Arabic,  it  is  curi- 
ous how  little  influence  Hebrew  has  had 
on  English  slang.  The  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  money-dealers, 
brokers,  pedlars,  and  old-clothesmen  since, 
have  only  left  in  our  streets  a  few  such 
terms  as  shoful^  or  sho^v-full,  bad  money 
or  sham  jewellery  (Hebrew,  shafal,  low, 
base).  Positively,  the  languages  of  the 
North  American  Indians  have  contributed 
almost  as  much  to  English  slang,  for  we 
talk  quite  naturally  of  a  pow-ivow  or  a 
squaw;  and  the  street-folk  can  realize, 
without  having  it  explained,  the  desperate 
condition  of  a  "  gone  coo?u' 

With  these  outlandish  elements,  I  con- 
clude this  sketch  of  the  Philology  of  Slang. 


Some  of  its  proper  topics,  such  as  that  of 
secret  and  artificial  language,  have  been 
omitted  for  briefness,  and  others  as  being 
too  repulsive.  Much  of  the  slang-maker's 
skill  is  spent  on  foul  ideas,  which  make 
the  Slang  Dictionary,  at  its  best,  an  un- 
presentable book ;  while,  short  of  this  limit, 
there  is  an  ugly  air  about  lists  of  words  so 
largely  coined  by  vagabonds  and  criminals, 
whose  grotesque  fancy  plays  fitfully  round 
the  real  wretchedness  of  their  lives,  in  sour 
jests  on  the  "  skiliy  and  the  "  ei'erlasting 
staircase^'  and  half-shrinking,  half-defiant 
"chaff""  of  the  hangman  and  the  devil. 
Such  details  as  I  have  given,  however,  are 
enough  for  my  purpose,  to  show  that 
whether  the  English  Dictionary  acknowl- 
edges'slang  or  not,  every  serious  student  of 
English  must  take  it  up  and  treat  it  serious- 
ly. There  is  much  more  novelty  in  this 
essay  than  I  expected  when  I  began  to 
write  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  hitherto  the 
linguistic  examination  of  new-fangled  and 
outcast  words  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  their  compilation;  and  it  will  be 
some  while  before  fresh  students  cease  to 
find  enough  new  points  left  to  repay  their 
pains. — Macmilhin's  Magazine. 
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Draw  not  away  thy  hands,  my  love. 
With  wind  alone  the  branches  move. 
And  though  the  leaves  be  scant  above 
The  Autumn  shall  not  shame  us. 


Say ;  Let  the  world  wax  cold  and  drear, 
What  is  the  worst  of  all  the  year 
But  life — and  what  can  hurt  us,  dear — 
Or  death,  and  who  shall  blame  us? 

Ah,  when  the  summer  comes  again 
How  shall  we  say,  we  sowed  in  vain! 
The  root  was  joy,  the  stem  was  pain. 
The  ear  a  nameless  blending. 

The  root  is  dead  and  gone,  my  love. 

The  stem's  a  rod  our  truth  to  prove; 

The  ear  is  stored  for  nought  to  move 

Till  heaven  and  earth  have  ending. 


— Athencsum 
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We  promised  the  reader  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  Uterary  craft  by  the  books  at 
present  on  our  table.  We  shall  do 
more — we  will  make  his  heart  swell  with 
sympathy  over  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  touching  of  love  tales.  The  *  Jour- 
nal et  Correspondance  de  Andr^- Marie 
Ampere  '*  is  one  of  those  books  which, 
perhaps,  it  is  half  profane  to  publish,  but 
which,  once  published,  become  to  every 
sympathetic  reader  not  books,  but  inci- 
dents and  persons  he  has  known  as  part 
of  his  own  recollections.  It  is  of  the 
genre  of  the  *  Recit  d'une  Sceur,'  and  pro- 
bably but  for  the  extraordinary  success  of 
that  work,  would  never  have  seen  the 
light ;  but  it  is  much  shorter,  more  reticent 
and  modest  in  its  revelations,  and  has 
much  more  dramatic  unity  in  its  brief  and 
complete  record  of  one  episode  in  a  great 
and  worthy  hfe.  The  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  philosopher  does  not  appear 
to  us  as  does  the  woman  whose  pure  and 
simple  career  we  have  just  discussed,  in 
the  course  of  his  training,  or  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius.  We  see  incidentally 
how  he  struggled  up  to  the  first  step  in 
the  ladder  of  reputation,  but  this  struggle 
is  so  entirely  subordinate  to  a  dearer  ob- 
ject that  it  interests  us  in  a  secondary  de- 
gree ;  for  Ampere  worked  not  in  the  first 
place  for  knowledge,  like  Mary  Somer- 
ville,  nor  for  fame  and  advancement,  like 
many  another — but  for  Julie;  his  wife, 
and  his  child,  and  the  means  of  support- 
ing them,  and  enjoying  their  tender  society, 
were  his  inspiration.  To  make  sure  of  a 
little  home  in  Lyons,  where  he  could  give 
his  lessons,  and  study  the  chimie^  which 
ruined  ses  pantalons  and  burnt  holes  in  his 
waistcoats,  to  Julie's  despair — with  her  by 
his  side  and  their  boy — was  the  motive 
which  pushed  him  to  ever  greater  and 
greater  efforts,  which  impelled  his  brain 
to  ceaseless  work,  and  kept  his  hands 
black  (also  to  Julie's  despair)  with  burns 
and  staining  acids.  Let  us  allow  that  to 
pursue  science  for  the  love  of  science  is 
perhaps  a  nobler  motive.  The  men  who 
go  furthest  in  all  sublime  paths  of  learn- 
ing are  perhaps — though  we  do  not  affirm 
it — men  who  have  no  Julie.     When  An- 

♦  Journal    et    Correspondance    de   Andr6- 
Marie  Ampere.     Hetzler  &  Cie.,  Paris. 


drea  del  Sarto,  musing  in  Mr.  Browning's 
beautiful  poem  upon  the  higher  elevation 
of  Rafael  and  Agnolo,  reflects,  "  but  then 
they  had  no  wife,"  it  is  like  enough  that 
the  excuse  for  his  own  shortcoming  was 
valid.  But  here  again  a  compensating 
human  sentiment  comes  in.  The  love  of 
art  or  of  science  is  grand  but  cold,  and 
not  comprehensible  to  all  of  us ;  but  the 
love  of  the  little  home,  the  dependent 
family,  the  child,  the  woman,  how  deeply 
comprehensible  they  are  !  Therefore  the 
struggle  of  Andr^  Ampere  will  go  to  many 
a  heart  which  has  little  sympathy  with 
science — and  it  is,  though  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  science,  in  itself  pure  poetry, 
the  oldest  and  most  everlasting  of  all  arts. 
It  forms  but  one  chapter  in  a  long  life — 
such  an  episode  as  a  man  might  half  for- 
get, looking  back  to  it  in  the  long  blank 
of  years  after,  seeing  himself  as  in  a  dream, 
and  wondering  if  it  could  ever  have  been 
true ;  or  might  keep  in  his  heart  and  mem- 
ory, hidden  far  from  common  sight,  un- 
known to  others,  yet  his  most  dear  and 
precious  possession.  We  do  not  know  in 
which  of  these  ways  the  celebrated  Am- 
pere, in  the  long  ages  after,  when  he  had 
won  every  thing  that  fame  had  to  give, 
remembered  the  wife  of  his  youth  :  but  in 
the  days  before  he  was  great,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career,  his  heart  was  so  full 
of  her  that  there  was  room  for  little  else ; 
and  this  is  the  story  of  that  brief  but  agi- 
tated time. 

The  lady  who  has  arranged  the  letters, 
linking  them  together  with  a  thread  of  re- 
mark and  description  not  always  in  good 
taste,  and  seldom  necessary,  prefaces  the 
collection  with  an  extract  from  Sainte- 
Beuve's  "  portrait  "  of  Ampere,  in  which 
the  great  critic  describes  how,  searching 
among  his  hero's  paper's,  "  blasonn6es  de 
figures  algebriques,'*  for  materials  for  his 
work,  he  found  a  page  of  paper  yellow 
with  time,  and  more  than  usually  scratched 
with  mathematical  symbols,  on  which  the 
young  man  had  evidently  begun  to  scrib- 
ble some  record  of  his  youthful  feelings — 
describing  how  his  studies  and  books  had 
become  distasteful  to  him  all  at  once,  and 
his  heart  had  demanded  something  more 
than  science  or  literature.  "  One  day, 
walking  at  sunset  along  the  bank  of  a 
solitary  stream,"  the  MS.  goes  on — then 
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ends  abruptly,  leaving  no  further  informa- 
tion. "  What  (lid  he  see  on  the  banks  of 
this  stream  ?"  says  Sainte-Beuve.  "  An- 
other folio  full  of  memorials  leaves  us  in 
no  doubt  on  this  subject,  and,  under  the 
title  Amontm^  carries  on  day  by  day  the 
entire  history  of  his  feelings,  of  his  love 
and  marriage,  up  to  the  death  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affections.  Who  could  believe 
it  ?  or  rather,  when  one  thinks  a  htde,  why 
should  it  not  have  been  so  ?  The  philo- 
sopher whom  we  have  seen  full  of  thoughts 
and  wrinkles,  and  who  appeared  to  have 
lived  only  in  the  world  of  figures,  was  in 
his  day  a  vigorous  youth  ;  he  loved  and 
was  loved  again  ;  but  all  this  has  passed 
with  the  years,  has  been  covered  up  and 
forgotten  :  perhaps  it  would  have  aston- 
ished himself  even,  had  he  found,  in 
searching  for  some  geometrical  paper,  this 
journal  of  his  heart,  this  book  of  Amorum^ 
long  buried  and  forgotten." 

Not  long  ago  it  was  our  fate  to  have  in 
our  hands  the  journal  of  another  illustri- 
ous Frenchman,  a  brilliant  and  caustic 
spirit,  showing  little  trace  of  the  tender 
sentimentality  of  youth,  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  social  aspect  at  least.  One  of 
the  little  volumes  had  a  heading,  "  writ 
large,"  to  every  page,  often  underlined  in 
red  ink  to  make  it  more  emphatic.  This 
headinir  was  '*  Bonhkik."'  It  contained 
the  narrative  of  his  weddini^  tour.  We 
leave  the  reader  to  guess  what  were  the 
feelings  (^f  the  wife  to  whom  this  volume, 
with  its  eloquent  anil  often-repeated  head- 
ing, came  as  an  inheritance  thirty  years  or 
more  after,  when  the  writer  was  dead. 
But  jH>or  Ampere's  Amonim  was  no  poeti- 
cal i^reface  to  a  long  and  happy  existence. 
It  forms  but  a  short  episode,  dramatically 
perfect  nnd  complete,  embracing  about 
live  years  only  of  a  prolonged  life. 

Andre- Marie  Ampere  was  the  son  of  a 
res])ect.d)le  merchant  in  Lyons  who  was 
guillotincvl  uniler  the  Revolution.  The 
boy  h.ad  already  shown  signs  of  the  abiUty 
afterwards  so  fully  proved  and  acknow- 
ledged :  *'  quant  a  mon  tils,  il  ny  a  rien 
que  je  n'attende  de  lui,"  his  father  wrote 
in  a  fme  and  touching  letter  of  farewell 
addressed  to  his  familv  a  few  hours  be- 
fore  his  execution.  Close  to  Polemieux, 
the  little  properly  which  belonged  to  the 
Widow  Ampere,  was  the  village  of  Saint- 
Oermain-au-Mont-d'or,  where,  in  a  simple 
little  couiTtry  house,  lived,  during  the  sum- 
mer, a  family  called  Carron,  bourgeois  like 


the  other.  The  second  daughter,  Julie, 
was  a  golden-haired  girl  with  blue  eyes,  in 
which  Andr6  read  "  the  serenity  of  an  an- 
gelic soul."  The  young  man  himself  lived 
in  Lyons,  giving  lessons  and  studying 
with  all  his  heart.  "  In  winter  he  rose 
v.jg  before  day,  at  four  o'clock,  and  leav- 
ng  his  room,  climbed  up  the  long  stairs 
to  a  house  on  the  fifth  story  in  the  Place 
du  Cordeliers,  to  join  a  group  of  comrades 
eager  like  himself  to  read  and  know." 
Every  Saturday  he  took  his  way  to  Pole- 
mieux, after  the  wont  of  many  a  laborious 
lad,  to  spend  Sunday  at  home.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  the  pleasant  country 
road  led  him  through  Saint-Germain, 
where  stood  the  little  campagne — homely 
white  house  with  its  garden — where  Julie 
folded  up  the  linen  which  had  been  hung 
out  to  dry,  and  gathered  strawberries,  and 
filled  the  boy-student's  soul  with  dreams. 
Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  Amamm — 
the  story  of  this  pure  and  gentle  love : — 

AMORUM. 

1796. 

*'  Sunday,  10th  April. — I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time. 

"  Saturday,  loth  August. — I  went  to  her 
house,  when  they  lent  me  the  '  Novelli  Moral! 
di  Soavi.* 

"  Saturday,  3d  September. — I  took  back  the 
'Novelli;*  they  ^ave  me  my  choice  in  their 
library.  I  took  *  Madame  Dcshouliers.'  1 
was  alone  with  her  for  a  minute. 

"  Sunday,  4th  September. — I  walked  home 
with  the  two  sisters  after  mass.  I  took  back 
the  first  volume  of  Hernardin.  She  told  me 
that  she  would  be  alone  ;  her  mother  and  sis- 
ter were  to  leave  on  Wednesday. 

**  Friday.  9th  September. — I  went,  but  found 
only  Elise"  (poor  boy  !^. 

Thus  the  journal  goes  on.  On  Satur- 
day the  17th  September  he  "begins  to 
oi)en  my  heart."  On  the  following  Mon- 
day he  comj^letes  his  declaration,  bringing 
back  "  feeble  hopes,  and  an  order  not  to 
go  back  before  the  return  of  her  mother." 
After  this,  several  occasions  occur  in 
which  he  met  her  **  without  daring  to 
speak  to  her.''  Sometimes  Julie  is  un- 
kind, and  bids  him  come  not  so  often. 
**  Kile  me  rembourra  bien"  is  another 
complaint.  But,  nevertheless,  progress  is 
made.  There  are  few  protestations,  which 
\vere  unnecessary  in  Ampere's  brief  me- 
moranda, and  none  of  the  sentimental 
t'f^jfu'ht'waifs  tiu  tuur  which  make  us  half 
despise  Madame  Craven's  too  eloquent 
heR\      There  is,  however,  nothing  but 
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her.  "  I  ate  a  cherry  which  she  had 
dropped :  I  kissed  a  rose  which  she  had 
touched,"  the  lad  says  in  the  following 
June.  "When  we  were  walking,  I  twice 
gave  her  my  hand  to  cross  a  stile.  Her 
mother  made  a  place  for  me  on  the  bench 
between  her  and  Julie.  As  we  returned, 
I  said  to  her  that  I  had  scarcely  ever 
passed  so  happy  a  day,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  sight  of  nature  that  had  most 
charmed  me.  She  talked  to  me  with 
grace  and  kindness."  Another  time  "  she 
deigned  to  hold  a  long  conversation"  with 
the  happy  youth.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  three  years  after  their  first  meeting  that 
the  shy  Julie  and  her  careful  parents  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cord her  to  her  eager  lover.  He  was 
only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  so  that 
there  was  not  much  time  lost  after  all. 
The  young  couple  began  their  married  life 
humbly  in  the  Rue  Mercier  in  Lyons, 
with,  however,  the  kindly  refuge  of  the 
two  village  houses  behind  them,  especially 
that  of  Julie's  mother,  now  a  widow. 
They  were  poor,  but  they  were  happy. 
Andre's  pupils,  however,  did  not  afford  a 
sure  maintenance  for  the  little  familv 
when  increased  by  the  child  who  was  in 
his  turn  to  make  himself  well  known  to 
the  world — the  antiquarian -historian,  Jean 
Jacques  Ampere;  and  Andre  decided  to 
accept  an  appointment  in  Bourg,  twelve 
leagues  off  (they  talk  of  this  as  if  it  had 
been  thousands  of  miles  away),  where  his 
income  was  fixed  at  the  modest  sum  of 
two  thousand  and  six  francs — about  eighty 
pounds — which  he  did  his  best  to  increase 
by  means  of  private  pupils,  hoping  always 
to  bring  himself  into  notice,  and  to  obtain 
a  post  in  the  Lyc^e  which  was  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Lyons.  Julie,  whose  health 
never  seems  to  have  been  re-established 
after  the  birth  of  her  child,  was  not  al- 
lowed by  her  doctor  to  accompany  her 
husband ;  and  for  the  two  years  following 
Andr^  lived  in  a  state  of  exile  from  all  he 
loved  best,  making  hurried  visits  in  the 
holidays  to  his  wife  and  child ;  living  the 
most  laborious  and  frugal  life  away  from 
them,  and  thinking  of  them  night'  and 
day.  All  his  efforts,  all  his  labors  and 
hopes,  are  directed  to  the  one  point  of 
getting  this  much-longed-for  appointment 
in  Lyons,  which  would  restore  him  to 
Julie  and  her  family,  and  his  own.  Our 
space  will  permit  us  to  quote  only  a  few 
of  the  ceaseless  letters  which  the  young 


mathematician,  in  the  intervals  of  his  per- 
petual lessons,  calculations,  and  chemical 
experiments,  found  opportunity  to  write  to 
his  poor  young  wife,  sick  and  ailing,  but 
always  hopeful,  in  the  gloomy  little  house 
in  the  Rue  Mercier.  Here  is  one  which 
shows  the  young  savant  in  the  middle  of 
his  work  : — 

"  Seven  years  ago  I  proposed  to  myself  a 
problem  of  my  own  invention  which  I  could 
not  solve  by  direct  means,  but  to  which  by 
chance  I  found  a  solution  which  I  saw  was 
right,  without  being  able  to  demonstrate  it. 
This  has  often  returned  to  my  mind,  and 
twenty  times  have  I  sought,  without  finding, 
the  direct  solution  of  my  problem.  A  few 
days  since  my  idea  took  once  more  possession 
of  me,  and  at  last,  I  know  not  how,  I  have 
succeeded  in  grasping  it,  along  with  a  theory 
of  curious  and  novel  ideas  upon  the  theory  of 
probabilities.  As  I  believe  that  there  are  few 
mathematicians  in  France  who  will  solve  this 
problem  in  a  shorter  time,  I  do  not  doubt  that 
its  publication  in  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  pages 
would  be  a  good  way  of  attaining  to  a  mathe- 
matical chair.  I  will  finish  the  day  after  to- 
morrow this  little  essay  of  pure  algebra,  in 
which  there  is  no  need  of  figures  ;  but  will 
keep  it  to  revise  and  correct  it  until  next 
week,  when  I  will  send  it  to  you  by  Pochon, 
with  the  checked  waistcoat,  the  woollen  stock- 
ings, and  the  six  louis  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
As  soon  as  the  MS.  arrives  at  Lyons  it  must 
be  printed.  .  .  .  The  six  louis  for  this 
month  and  the  seven  for  next  must  be  used 
for  this,  and  I  shall  be  certain  of  the  place  at 
Lyons,  Perhaps  we  may  sell  some  copies, 
but  first  of  all  I  think  many  must  be  giv^n  to 
the  learned  in  Paris. 

"  I  trouble  you  with  my  commissions,  but  it 
will  not  last  long.  The  future  offers  us  a 
happy,  perspective  ;  health  for  you,  a  good 
place  at  Lyons,  our  delightful  child,  and  the 
still  sweeter  thought  that  you  love  me  always." 

Here  is  another,  in  which  the  love 
comes  uppermost,  the  young  philosopher 
having  ses  vacatices^  and  giving  himself  up 
entirely  to  thoughts  of  Julie : — 

•*  Bourg,  Wednesday, 
"  Eleven  o'clock  morning. 

**  How  I  sigh  for  the  moment  which  shall 
bring  us  together  again  !  Oh,  when,  when  will 
the  holidays  come  ! 

"  Four  o'clock. 

"  This  exclamation  had  just  come  from  my 
lips  when  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fancy 
which  you  will  think  odd.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  back  with  your  packet  of  letters  to 
the  field  behind  the  hospital,  where  I  had  gone 
to  read  them  before  my  journey  to  Lyons  with 
so  much  pleasure.  I  meant  to  renew  there 
the  gentle  recollections  of  which  I  made  pro- 
vision before,  and  I  have  gathered  sweeter 
still  for  another  time.  How  sweet  your  letters 
are !  One  must  have  a  mind  like  yours  to 
write  things  which  go  thus  to  the  heart,  with- 
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out  design  or  study.  I  remained  till  two 
o'clock  seated  under  a  tree,  with  a  meadow  at 
my  right  hand,  the  river  to  the  left  and  in 
front  of  me,  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  be- 
hind. You  may  suppose  that  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  before  thus  indulging  myself,  to 
leave  word  at  Madame  Heau regard's  that  I 
should  not  dine  there  to-day.  She  supposes 
I  have  gone  out  to  dinner;  but  as  I  had 
breakfasted  well,  I  was  all  the  better  for  having 
no  dinner  but  love.  At  two  I  felt  so  calm 
and  easy  in  mind,  in  place  of  the  weariness 
that  oppressed  me  this  morning,  that  I  took 
the  fancy  of  walking  and  botanizing.  .  .  . 
I  write  all  sorts  of  nonsense  to  you,  to  give 
vou  an  idea  of  the  state  of  my  mind.  It  is 
certain  that  my  long  walk,  these  dear  recollec- 
tions, the  success  of  my  experiments  and  of 
my  lessons,  have  singularly  tranquilized  my 
mind  which  was  so  much  excited  eight  days 
ago." 

**  Here  is  a  list  of  my  daily  occupations,"  he 
writes  at  a  later  perioil.  "  M.  Clere  works 
with  me  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
ten  ;  Gripier  from  half-past  eleven  to  one.  In 
the  afternoon,  from  three  to  four,  I  give  my  les- 
sons in  i)hysics  ;  the  rest  of  my  time  is  passed 
in  thinking  of  Julie,  and  of  the  works  I  am  medi- 
tating. During  the  weekly  holiday  (or  more 
exactly,  for  these  were  tin*  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution, /(/  z-iii'ij/iii  lilt  ii(\uuti)  M.  Clere  makes 
experiments  in  chemistry  along  with  me. 
Yesterday  I  did  not  sup  till  ten,  when  I  was 
thoroughly  wearied  with  tlu'  exertion  and  bro- 
ken in  spirit,  having  broken  my  materials  in 
the  mortar,  carried  coals,  and  blown  the  fire 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  but  haj)pytohave 
sometimes  succeedeil.  .\h,  if  all  this  would 
but  bring  me  to  the  Lycee  I  should  be  satis- 
fied, and  should  no  longer  fear  the  necessity 
of  lifting  long  separate  from  Julie,  unable  to 
supply  her  with  things  necessary  for  her,  so 
often  deprived  as  she  has  been  of  a  thousand 
indispensable  matters  ....  1  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  I'eirin,  by  which,  count- 
ing from  to-day,  she  will  furnish  me  with 
breakfast  daily  for  three  francs  a-month  (!) 
Dear  Julie,  consult  whatever  doctor  you  like, 
but  in  no  case  ne^^lect  your  health.  Ah,  if  I 
only  knew  how  to  cure  u)U  by  returning  to 
Lyons  I  for  that  I  would  give  up  the  Ecole 
Centrale  anil  every  thing  else.  ....  At  East- 
er, my  darling,  at  Easter.  I  shall  have  some 
days  of  happiness  at  least  !" 

The  answers  sent  by  the  young  wife  to 
these  letters  are  more  graceful  and  spright- 
ly in  style,  and  not  less  tender  and  simple. 
She  pities  her  pauvrr  anii^  who  has  noth- 
ing but  physics  and  chemistry  to  console 
him.  *'  You  go  on  makmg  those  villainous 
drugs,"  she  cries,  half  smiling,  half  in  dis- 
may ;  "and  your  poor  book  is  no  nearer 
finisheil  than  ever.''  Slie  is  anxious  and 
troubled  about  his  **  cloth  trousers,"  which 
she  bids  him  send  her,  lest  the  rats  should 
eat  them  :  and  tells  him  to  take  care  of 
his  waistcoats  and  breeches,  and  to  wear 


the  coarse  aprons  with  strings  which  she 
sends  him.  Many  and  often  repeated  are 
her  counsels  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance. "  I  beg  of  you  not  to  unrip  the 
linings  of  your  sleeves/'  she  says;  "take 
care  to  have  your  cravats  clean,  to  be  lien 
chaussc  ;  take  care  of  your  trousers,  your 
waistcoats,  your  stockings."  After  a  lit- 
tle quarrel  he  has  had  with  his  land- 
lady on  going  to  dinner  with  hands  stain- 
ed black  with  some  acid,  she  addresses 
him  with  mingled  vexation  and  sympathy. 
"  I  approve  your  leaving  Madame  Beaure- 
gard after  her  politeness,"  she  says;  "but 
I  wish  this  would  make  you  a  little  more 
careful  of  your  person,  for  many  may 
think  within  themselves  what  she  has  the 
rudeness  to  say.  If  you  pay  any  visits, 
do  try  to  have  the  aspect  of  a  respecta- 
ble man,  to  please  your  poor  wife,  who 
has  not  too  many  pleasures."  Nor  does 
Julie  confine  herself  to  such  small  matters. 
She  gives  him  counsel  about  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs,  in  which  the  philo- 
sopher is  not  very  clear;  and  arranges, 
weak  and  suffering  as  she  is,  about  his 
printing,  and  the  distribution  and  confec- 
tion of  his  pamphlet.  But  her  health 
keeps  her  from  him,  and  keeps  him  in  a 
perpetual  anxiety,  which  she  thus  endea- 
vors to  calm  down  : — 

*'  Mon  pauvre  ami,  it  is  not  the  first  time  that 
you  have  made  me  smile,  bidding^  me  promise 
you  to  be  ill  no  more.  Ah,  health  is  so  pre- 
cious that  if  I  i>ossessed  wealth  I  would  sacri- 
fice it  all  to  obtain  that  blessing.  But  we 
must  submit,  hope  in  the  future,  and  have  pa- 
tience. Have  patience,  also,  mon  fils,  and  do 
not  stupefy  yourself  with  this  as  jrou  do  with 
your  calculations  ;  for  how  to  be  cured  is  not 
a  problem  which  can  be  solved,  and  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  it  if  the  Master  of  our  being  wills 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  We  must  learn 
to  bear  these  evils,  and  do  what  we  can  not  to 
think  too  much  of  them."  "  How  willingly,'* 
she  adds  later,  "  would  I  spend  your  money 
that  you  miji^ht  have  a  wife  like  others  who 
could  enjoy  with  you  and  our  little  one  so 
many  little  pleasures  which  bad  health  poi- 
sons !  Oh  yes,  it  is  sad  indeed  to  be  alwajrs 
an  object  of  anxiety  to  one's  own  people — to 
you,  mon  pauvre  ami,  who  see  me  suffering, 
weary,  sometimes  unjust.  God  wills  it  so — 
we  must  submit.  I  should  have  been  too  hap- 
py had  he  left  me  my  strength.  A  good  hus- 
band, a  delitrhtful  child,  the  best  of  mothers, 
loved  and  cherished  by  all  my  family,  would 
not  this  have  been  too  much  happiness?  I 
feel  it,  for,  notwithstanding  my  condition,  I  am 
more  attached  to  life  than  ever:  it  is  because 
I  love  you  more,  and  my  child  also,  and  I  am 
sure  that  both  of  you  have  need  of  me  to  be 
happy.    Hut  let  us  change  the  subject,  for  this 
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overcomes  me ;  you  will  feel,  like  me,  your 
heart  bleed  as  you  read." 

Poor  Julie  !  poor  young  husband  !— the 
pamphlet,  with  its  unique  calculation 
( consid&ations  sur  la  ih/orie  7naihdmaiique 
dufeuj,  the  anxious  efforts  of  every  kind, 
brilliant  lectures,  successful  experiments, 
problems  solved,  succeeded  to  the  height 
of  his  hopes.  In  the  spring  of  1803  he 
had  at  last  certainty  of  his  appointment  at 
the  newly-formed  Lyc^e  of  Lyons.  On 
the  17  th  of  April  he  came  home  pour  ne 
plus  quitter  yulie — pathetic  words!  for 
Julie  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  him,  and 
for  ever.  On  the  5th  July  he  gave,  poor 
soul,  his  first  lesson  in  Lyons ;  but  the 
day  which  should  have  been  the  climax 
of  happiness  to  him  calls  forth  not  a  word 
of  pleasure.  He  went  to  his  much-desired 
tribune  from  the  deathbed  of  his  wife. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  after  a  pitiful  record 
of  medicines  administered  and  changed, 
which  is  all  his  journal  has  come  to,  there 
ensues  a  deadly  lull.  "  Multa  flagella 
peccatoris  sperantam  autem  in  Domino 
misericordia  circumdabit,"  he  cries  twice 
over  out  of  the  depths.  "  Wilt  Thou  take 
from  me  all  happiness  on  this  earth  ? 
Thou  hast  it  in  Thy  hands,  O  my  God. 
I  hope  in  Thee,  O  my  God.  I  submit  to 
Thy  sentence,  whatever  it  may  be ;  but  I 
should  have  preferred  to  die.  O  Lord 
God  of  mercy,  reunite  me  in  heaven  to  her 
whom  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  love  on 
earth." 

Julie  was  dead. 

After  this  the  hapless  lif^  pauses,  comes 
to  a  dead  stop,  as  lives  do  when  struck 
with  those  blows  which  slay  only  the 
heart,  not  the  body.  He  strayed  away 
from  the  Lyc^e  which  he  had  longed  and 
prayed  for,  but  which  was  now  a  misery  to 
him,  and  after  a  while  got  to  Paris,  to 
fame,  to  a  reputation  more  than  national, 
and  a  place  among  the  first  rank  of  French 
philosophers.  But  the  chapter  oi  Amomm 
was  closed  for  ever.  In  after-years  the 
passion  of  paternal  love,  which  belongs  so 
specially  to  the  French  character,  made 
him  happy  in  his  absolute  devotion  to  his 
son;  but  that  one  brief,  almost  moment- 
ary, episode  of  a  passion  more  absorbing 
still,  got  buried  in  silence  and  obscurity, 
until  the  time  came  when  poor  Andrd 
Ampbre  died  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  S2vantsj  and  the  hand  of  genius  stir- 
red those  ashes  to  make  record  of  his  life. 
Strange  power  of  human  words!  With 
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the  old  letters  out  of  the  silken  portfolio 
which  Julie  worked  for  him,  this  whole  lit- 
tle circle  reappears  as  living  as  if  in  France 
letters  were  still  dated  in  Germinal  and 
Messidor — not  Ampere  and  Julie  only, 
but  the.  two  mothers,  the  sisters,  the  old 
servants,  and  all  that  homely  life  over 
which  their  refined  and  graceful  tongue 
throws  a  charm  and  elegance  which  does 
not  always  appear  in  translation  or  in 
reality.  Besides  the  m'elancholy  beauty 
of  the  story,  it  is  a  revelation  of  apparent- 
ly cultivated  intelligence  and  elevated  feel- 
ing such  as  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  in 
a  poor  bourgeois  family  in  the  height  of  the 
Revolution.  These  rural  women  write  in 
French  to  wTiich  the  Academy  could  take 
small  exception.  They  play  at  graceful 
society  games  of  bouts  rimds^  such  as  solace 
the  highest  circles.  They  read  comedies, 
tragedies — '  Lettres  Provinciales,'  the 
'  Nuits  de  Young,'  and  much  beside — yet 
are  merely  poor  middle-class  people, 
noways  distinguished  from  others,  so  far 
as  can  be  perceived.  This  glimpse  into 
the  unrevealed  depths  of  society  in  such 
an  age  is  of  as  much  interest  historically, 
as  is  this  charming,  gentle,  and  real  ro- 
mance for  the  illustration  of  human  life. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  characterize  the 
other  French  book*  before  us — a  work 
which  has  fluttered  the  dove-cots  of  ele- 
gant Parisian  society  to  no  small  extent. 
Who  was  the  person  to  whom  the  letters 
were  addressed  is  a  question  which  we  do 
not  profess  to  answer ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  according  to  all  laws  of 
honor,  these  letters  ought  to  have  remain- 
ed in  the  desk  of  the  lady  to  whom  they 
were  written.  The  public  has  no  right  to 
criticise  and  examine  such  a  record ;  and 
all  the  caprice,  coldness,  and  unkindness 
with  which  the  author  upbraids  his  Jucon- 
nue,  seems  proved  against  her  by  this  be- 
trayal of  his  confidence.  Honor  of  this 
kind,  however,  seems  so  little  binding,  that 
few  of  her  critics  probably  have  the  right 
to  throw  the  first  stone  at  Merim6e's  cor- 
respondent ;  and  we  are  not  suflUciently 
high-minded  to  decline  to  take  advantage 
of  this  most  curious  and  striking  study  of 
life  in  its  more  delicate  and  visionary  rela- 
tionships, however  illegitimate  may  be  the 
pleasure  thus  secured.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  that  it  is  for  any  distinct  biogra- 

*  Lettres  k  une  Inconnue,  par  Prosper  Mer- 
imfee.    Paris :  Levy  Frdres. 
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phical  light  thrown  upon  Merim6e  or  his 
existence  that  these  volumes  are  interest- 
ing. For  our  own  part  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  we  have  derived  from  them  a 
much  more  vivid  idea  of  the  Inconnue  than 
of  her  more  distinguished  friend.  The 
chief  attraction  of  the  book  is,  that  it  em- 
bodies and  sets  before  us  one  of  those 
strange  friendships  between  man  and  wo- 
man which  are  so  rare  as  to  be  considered 
impossible  by  many  people,  yet  which  oc- 
cur now  and  then,  to  the  confusion  of  un- 
believers, or  to  the  encouragement  of  scan- 
dal, according  as  the  spectators  take  a 
generous  or  ungenerous  view.  The  cu- 
rious intercourse  beginning  one  does  not 
see  exactly  how,  chiefly  matntained  by 
means  of  letters,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
purely  personal  discussion,  intimate  yet 
distant — a  friendship  such  as  could  not  ex- 
ist between  two  persons  of  the  same  sex, 
yet  which  is  not  love,  though  tinged  with  a 
hundred  pretty  changeable  lights  of  senti- 
ment, such  as  do  not  appear  in  ordinary 
intimacy — has  an  unending  charm  for  the 
reader,  whose  interest,  like  that  of  the 
principals  themselves,  is  more  piqued  and 
entertained  by  this  long  interchange  of 
mutual  confidences,  criticisms,  and  re- 
proaches, never  coming  to  any  thing,  than 
by  the  commoner  intercourse  of  lovers. 
It  is,  as  Merimee  himself  says,  an  aftair  of 
the  head  rather  than  the  heart  (or  rather, 
he  reproaches  his  unknown  that  it  is  so  in 
her  case),  though  with  just  such  a  confused 
intermingling  of  the  heart  throughout  as 
makes  it  always  possible  that  at  any  mo- 
ment one  or  the  other  might  make  the  in- 
discreet step  beyond  bounds,  which  should 
change  the  friendship  into  Iqve,  and  take 
all  originality  and  piquancy  out  of  the  re- 
cord. The  two,  however,  so  delicately 
balanced  in  these  singular  letters,  never 
take  that  step.  They  are  parallel  lines 
which  never  meet  \  they  say  their  mind  of 
each  other  with  a  frankness  which  would 
be  insulting  in  any  other  relationship, 
either  of  love  or  indifference — but  which  in 
this  kind  of  intercourse  adds  an  additional 
attraction  to  the  half  combat  half  union. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  only  the  letters  on 
one  side ;  but  those  on  the  cither  are  so 
analysed,  commented  upon,  and  replied  to, 
that  the  effect  is  almost  as  perfect  as  though 
both  were  before  us.  We  are  not  inform- 
ed how  the  accjuaintance  began,  but  it  had 
been  carried  on  with  so  little  personal  in- 
tercourse that  "  nous  nous  sommes  vus  six 


ou  sept  fois  en  six  ans,  et  en  additionnant 
les  minutes  nous  pouvons  avoir  passd  trois 
ou  quatre  heures  ensemble  dont  la  moitie 
d  ne  nous  rien  dire."  With  this  very 
small  amount  of  personal  knowledge,  how- 
ever, the  quaintest  frankness  of  firiendship, 
with  additions  of  a  visionary  tenderness 
such  as  we  believe  can  only  subsist  where 
no  actual  bond  is  possible,  animates  the 
early  letters.  Here  is  a  very  early  exam- 
ple of  the  terms  on  which  they  stood : — 

"I  will  remain   in  Paris  in  October  in  the 
hope  of  your  return.     You  shall  see  me  or  not, 
according  to  your  pleasure.     You  tell  me  of 
reasons  which  prevent  you  from  finding  occa- 
sions to  see  me.     I  respect  secrets,  and  do  not 
ask  your  motives  ;  only  I  beg  you  to  tell  me  if 
really y  truly  you  have  any :  is  it  not  some  piece 
of  nonsense  that  moves  you  ?     Have  jou  had 
some  sermon  or  other  on  my  account  ?    You 
make  a  great  mistake  in  fearing  me.     Your  na- 
tural prudence,  no  doubt,  counts  for  much  in 
your  dislike  to  seeing  me.     Reassure  yourself. 
I  shall  not  fall  in  love  with  you.   .   .   .  Conclu- 
sion.— I  should  be  charmed  to  sec  you.    Per- 
haps you  would  thus  make  the  acquisition  of  a 
true  friend,  and  perhaps   I  might  find  in  you 
what  I  have  long  sought — a  woman  with  whom 
I  should  not  be  in  love,  and  in  whom  I  could 
place   confidence.     Probably  we  should  both 
gain  by  closer  knowledge  of  each  other.    Do, 
however,  what  your  high  prudence  counsels. 
.    .   .   If  you  will  not  see  me  in  London,"  he 
adds,  later,  "  it  must  be  given  up  ;  but  I  mean 
to  see  the  elections.     I  shall  soon  find  you  in 
Paris,  where  chance  will  surely  bring   us  to- 
gether, if  you  still  persist  in  otherwise  separa* 
ting   us.     Your   reasons   are   pitiful,  and  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  being  refuted,  so  much  the 
more  that  you  know  yourself  how  unimportant 
they  are.     Adieu.     I  promise  you  not  to  fall  in 
love  with)'ou.     I  have  no  desire  to  be  in  lo^'C, 
but  I  want  a  female  friend.     If  I  saw  you  often, 
and  if  you  turned  out  what  I  believe  you  to 
be,  I  should  feel  for  you  a  true  platonic  friend- 
ship.  .   .   .    You  tell  me,  perhaps  involuntarily 
many    things'  which  have  pleased    me,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  husband    of  a  woman  like 
yourself  would  fill  you  with  true  compassion. 
I  believe  it  easily,  and  I  add  that  no  one  could 
be  more  unhappy  unless  it  was  the  man  whom 
you  loved.     You  must  be  cold  and  scornful  in 
your  ill-humors,  with  an  insupportable  pride, 
which    prevents    you    from    owning,    *  I   was 
wrong.'     Add  to  this  the  energy  of  your  charac- 
ter, which  must  make  you  disdain  tears  and 
complaints.     When  in  the  course  of  time  and 
the  force  of  circumstances  we  become  friends, 
then  we  shall  see  which  of  us  knows  best  how 
to  torment  the  other.     My  hair  stands  on  end 
at  the  mere  thought.    .   .   .   Between  ourselves, 
I  don't  think  that  you  have  yet  begun  tocnjoy 
the  possession  of  that  viscera  called  the  heait. 
You  have  pains  in  the  head,  pleasures  of  the 
head,  but  the  viscera  named  heart   develops 
itself  rarely  before  twenty-five,  and  in  the  4Dtfa 
degree  of  latitude.    You  will  frown  with  your 
beautiful  black  eye  brows,  and  say, '  Tlw  mscr 
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lent  doubts  that  I  have  a  heart.'  for  it  is  the 
great  thing  to  which  everybody  pretends  now- 
adays. Since  so  many  romances  and  so-called 
impassioned  poems  have  been  made,  all  wo- 
men profess  to  have  a  heart.  Walt  a  little, 
and  when  you  really  posess  such  a  thing  tell 
me  something  about  il." 

Tliis  tone,  haif  tender,  half  mocking, 
prolongs  itself  through  all  the  letters.  He 
reproaches  her  with  her  "Satanic  pride;" 
then,  unwilling  to  leave  her  in  enjoyment 
of  a  grand  quality,  declares  that  it  is  noth- 
ing but  "a  petty  vanity,"  "You  have 
grown  more  beautiful,"  he  says,  after  a 
chance  meeting,  "  but  you  seem  to  have 
acquired,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pretty  dose 
of  egotism  and  hypocrisy  which  may  be 
very  useful,  but  are  nothing  to  brag  of." 
"  I  leave  you  to  your  conscience,"  he  adds, 
in  another  letter,  "  which,  I  am  sure,  must 
sometimes  be  more  severe  than  I  am,  when 
I  accuse  you  of  treachery  and  carelessness. 
Hypocrisy,  which  you  practise  very  well, 
but  in  sport,  will  play  you  a  trick  ere  long : 
thai  is  10  say,  it  will  become  a  real  part  of 
you.  As  for  coquetry,  which  is  the  insep- 
arable companion  of  the  villainous  sin 
which  you  delight  in,  you  have  always  had 
it.  It  becomes  you  well  enough  when  You 
temper  it  with  a  certain  freedom,  and  by 
your    heart    and     imagination.      Further 

further,  what  shall  I  say  to  you  ?    You 

have  beautiful  dark  hair  and  a  handsome 
blue  shawl,  and  you  are  always  amiable 
when  you  choose."  So  the  provoking  but 
charming  correspondence  goes  on;  and  the 
picture  of  such  a  woman  as  romancists 
love  grows  upon  the  canvas.  A  beautiful 
creature  full  of  wit,  full  of  paradox,  as 
changeable  as  the  wind,  reserved  yet  frank, 
shy,  wild,  mysterious,  vain,  rational,  and 
tender,  ever  ready  to  engage  in  the  same 
lively  war  of  words  ;  now  and  then  yield- 
ing to  the  pleasure  of  along  ramble  through 
the  woods  (which  seems  to  be  almost  their 
only  way  of  visiting,  to  judge  from  the  let- 
ters); sometimes  condescending  to  meet 
her  friend  before  the  Joconda  in  the  Louvre 
— ag"ain  refusing,  out  of  mere  caprice,  to 
see  him  at  all ;  abusing  him  in  her  letters 
as  he  abuses  her,  always  badiuont,  in 
fine  French,  no  doubt,  if  not  perhaps  as 
good  as  his  whoisoneof  the  sublime  Forty 
of  the  Academy  all  tlie  while !  The  years 
1843  and  1844.  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  intimate  period  of  their  friendship,  and 
gre  full  of  those  walks  in  the  woods; 
though  so  little  of  the  external  world  is  in 
^j^  lecord  that  we  scarcely  lcnow._Klier&  - 


the  woods  are  in  which  the  friends  roam, 
always  quarreling,  making  it  up,  teasing 
each  other,  sustaining  each  other,  in  this 
d  eh  ghtful  confusion  ofhalf  love,  half  enmi- 
ty, the  very  charm  and  power  of  which  is, 
that  it  never  comes  to  any  thing.  We  do 
not  know  whether  slandei  has  breath'ed 
upon  the  curious  story ;  we  have  enough 
of  ill  tales  at  home  without  going  to  seek 
for  them  in  Parisian  gossip,  liut  the  let- 
ters never  change  in  cliaracter,  as  we  be- 
lieve they  must  have  done  had  there  been 
any  change  in  the  sentiment.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  years  we  have  indicated,  the 
Academician  indeed  gives  signs  of  losing 
his  head,  or  being  about  to  do  so,  and  we 
find  our  confidence  somewhat  shaken  in 
his  whimsical  reassurance  —  "  je  ne  devi- 
endrai  jamais  amoureux  de  vous;" — but 
the  Saianique  orguiil,  lafieri^  JiahoHque, 
the  capricious  coldness  and  changeable- 
ness  of  his  partner,  never  seem  to  change. 
He  complains  of  them  as  much  afteryears  of 
intimacy  as  in  their  first  acquaintance. 
"  Your  sublime  indifference,  true  or  false  (a 
thing  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  sure 
of),  irritates  me  greatly,"  he  writes  in  1854, 
after  a  dozen  years  of  close  intimacy. 
This  irritation  and  this  doubt  could  scarcely 
have  existed  had  the  two  ever  confessed 
themselves  lovers  instead  of  friends. 

A  touching  gravity  steals,  however,  into 
this  amusing  series  of  personal  confidences 
and  disunions  towards  the  end.  Even  in 
1S69  he  still  upbraids  her  a  little;  but  with 
what  subdued  tones,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  how  much  added  confidence  and  free- 
dom, all  fears  of  impropriety  and  scandal 
being  over !  "  Why  would  you  not  wait 
two  minutes?"  he  writes,  when,  already 
an  old  man  worn  with  ilbess  and  suffering, 
he  hears  that  his  oace  farouche  and  dilliciilt 
friend  has  been  to  his  house.  "  You  would 
not  let  them  tell  ine,  you  brought  back  my 
book  only,  and  you  call  that  a  visit  to  a 
sick  man  I  Your  charity  is  easily  satisfied ; 
but  we  will  not  reckon  so  closely  ;  besides, 
I  am  better,  and  I  want  you  to  be  my 
guide  to  the  Exposition.  ...  Do  you  re- 
member the  time  when  I  was  yours  ?" 
Throughout  all  this  last  volume  there  is 
more  of  the  woild  and  of  things,  less  of 
the  personal  discussion  of  old ;  but  the 
batiinage  never  quite  dies  out,  till  death  be 
gins  to  come  in.  "  Chere  ami.  je  suis  bien 
malade,  si  raalade  que  c'est  une  rude  af- 
faire d'^crire,"  he  writes  on  the  23d  S 
fpml^pT  f  fijfl^  two  hours  only  befoK 
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died.  "  Jc  vous  cmbrasse"  arc  the  last 
words,  and  it  is,  we  think,  the  first  time 
they  are  said. 

We  liave  no  space  left  to  speak  of  Meri- 
m<5e  in  his  own  ])er.son ;  though  no  book 
could  be  inorethorouglily  autobiographical, 
the  vein  is  so  jitculiar  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
much  more  the  record  of  one  very  remark- 
able relationship  between  two  people  than 
the  life  of  an  individual.  The  eloquent 
man  of  letters,  senator  of  the  empire,  cour- 
tier, official,  Academician,  demands  another 
kind  of  study  at  large;  and  this  thread 
which  runs  through  his  life,  so  mingled  of 
different  strands,  has  an  interest  all  its  own, 
the  unity  of  which  we  do  not  attempt  to 
interfere  with  in  our  limited  space  by  any 
excursions  into  the  broader  web  of  his  ex- 
istence. 'Vo  those,  however,  who  want 
something  more  of  Merimee  than  the  In- 
connue  offers,  the  sketch  supplied  by  M. 
Taine,  which  forms  the  preface  to  these 
volumes,  will  be  interesting.  As  for  the 
amateur  of  gossij),  he  may  leave  the  first 
volume  altogether  aside,  but  will  find  vari- 
ous indiscretions  in  the  second.  The  in- 
cidental notices  of  the  court  at  Compiegne 
orelsewhere  are,  however,  very  barren  of  de- 
tails which  can  furnish  materials  for  the 
newsmonger  ;  but  the  vague  light  thrown 
upon  the  imperial  household  is  always 
pleasant,  and  represents  it  in  a  favorable 
aspect.  Otherwise  there  is  little  beyond 
the  most  passing  mention  of  public  affairs. 
The  Inconnue  is  all  and  in  all  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  her.  Here  is,  however,  one 
humorous  and  amusing  sketch  of  Parisian 
literary  society  which  seems  worth  quoting ; 

"  I  (lim-il  about  Iwtlvc  liays  ago  at  the  house 
of  AW  Acadriuician  with  Rachel.  The  dinner 
was  made  lor  the  purpose  of  presenting  B6ran- 
gcr  to  her.  A  nund)er  of  great  men  were  pres- 
ent. She  raine  late,  ami  I  did  not  like  her  ap- 
pearance ;  the  men  talked  so  many  follies  to 
her,  and  the  women  did  so  many  about  her, 
that  I  remained  in  my  corner;  besides,  Iliad 
not  spoken  u>  her  foi  more  than  a  year.  Be- 
ranger,  with  his  ordinaiy  good  sense  and  sincer- 
ity, toKl  her  that  she  did  wrong  in  wasting  her 
talents  in  .»<//. /.v — that  there  was  only  one  pub- 
lic for  her.  that  of  the  Theatre  Francjais.  Madlle. 
Rachel  seemed  to  approve  the  moral,  and,  to 
show  how  much  she  prolUed  by  it,  proceeded 
to  play  the  lirsi  act  of  *  Ksther.'  Some  one  was 
necessary  to  read  the  rej^lies  in  the  scene,  and 
she  sent  me  Racine  for  this  purpose  solemnly 
by  the  hands  oi  an  Academician,  who  acted  the 
part  of  U,:s.'v.\  1  answered  rudely  that  1  knew 
nothing  abv>ut  verses,  and  that  there  were 
many  in  the  room  who.  being  of  that  trade  them- 
selves, would  scan  them  better  than  I  should. 
Ilugo  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  eyes 


— another  for  some  other  reason ;  finally,  the 
master  of  the  house  was  the  victim.  Imagine 
Rachel,  in  black,  between  a  piano  and  a  tea- 
table,  with  a  door  behind  her,  making  up  her 
theatrical  face.  The  change  thus  made  before 
our  eyes  was  fine  and  amusing — it  lasted  about 
two  minutes — then  she  began — 

'  £et-cc  toi.  chdre  Ellfo  V 

The  confidant  in  the  midst  of  the  answer  let 
fall  his  spectacles  and  his  book :  ten  minutes 
passed  before  the  place  and  the  eyes  were  re- 
covered. The  audience  saw  that  Esther  began 
to  be  irritated.  She  resumed  :  the  door  be- 
hind her  opens,  and  a  servant  appears  ;  signs 
are  made  to  him  to  withdraw :  he  goes*  bat 
cannot  manage  to  shut  the  door,  which  creak- 
ing and  quivering  accompanies  Rachel  with  a 
melodious  and  amusing  cric-crac.  As  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  this,  Madlle.  Rachel  put 
her  hand  on  her  heart  and  became  faint,  but, 
like  a  person  accustomed  to  die  on  the  stage, 
giving  full  time  for  help  to  come.  During 
this  interval,  Hugo  and  M.  Thiers  flew  at  each 
other's  heads  on  the  subject  of  Racine.  Hugo 
said  that  Racine  was  an  inferior  genius,  and 
('orneille  a  great  one.  *  You  say  that,*  an- 
swered Thiers,  *  because  you  are  a  great  ge- 
nius;  you  are  the  Corneille  (Hugo  put  on  a 
modest  aspect)  of  an  age  of  which  Casimir 
Delavigne  is  the  Racine.'  I  leave  you  to  ima- 
gine if  the  modesty  was  appropriate.  How- 
ever, the  faint  passed  off  and  the  act  was  fin- 
ished. Some  one  who  knew  Madlle.  Rachel 
well,  said,  *  How  she  must  have  sworn  to*night 
as  she  went  away  !  *  " 

^  ^We  do  not  know  whether  we  ought,  at 
the  end  of  our  paper,  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  other  and  very  difierent 
biography  before  us — that  of  Dr.  Guthrie. 
So  popular  a  book  (we  p)erceive  it  is  in  a 
fifth  edition)  and  so  popular  a  man  aie 
rarely  subjected  to  any  criticism  which  is 
just  or  genuine.  Friends  applaud  and 
enemies  abuse,  and  the  preacher  dead  is 
like  the  preacher  alive,  the  possessor  <rf 
a  curiously  fictitious  reputation,  which 
neither  will  have,  nor  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive, any  real  scrutiny.  We  expected, 
in  taking  up  Dr.  Guthrie's  Autobio- 
graphy, to  renew  the  sensations  with 
which  we  remember  to  have  listened  to 
his  sermons;  a  mixture  of  admiration, 
amusement,  and  repugnance,  such  as 
perhaps  no  one  but  a  popular  preacher 
can  excite  to  the  same  degree;  now 
struck  by  a  real  bit  of  doquence  al- 
most reaching  genius,  tears  forced  to 
our  eyes  in  spite  of  ourselves,  and  At 
high  thrill  of  sympathy  expanding  our 
breasts;  now  overwhelmed  with  pitiful- 
lest  bathos,  at  which  only  proprie^  and 
a  recollection  of  where  we  were  prevent- 
ed us  from  laughing;  and  again,  m 
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by  some  vulgar  bit    of   bombast; — the 
preacher  going  on  all  the  while  in  sublime 
unconsciousness  of  these  variations,  and 
to  all  appearance   thinking  the  bombast 
the  best.     This  curious  power  of  saying 
occasional  fine  things,  and  being  now  and 
then  moved  by  the  higher  poetic  inspira- 
tions, while  quite   unconscious  of  it,  and 
feeling  a  much  greater  personal  relish  for 
the  surrounding  claptrap  and  bombast — is 
very  bewildering  to  the  philosophical  ob- 
server; nor  is  Guthrie  the   only  man  by 
many  in  whom  this  confusion  is  apparent. 
It  must  always  remain  a  mystery  to  the 
looker-on  how  a  speaker  capable  of  the 
one  should  be  also  capable  of  the  other ; 
or  how  those  occasional  gleams  of  higher 
light  should  stream  forth  not  only  (as  it 
seems)   without  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  producer,  but   actually   without   any 
consciousness   in   his   mind  that   he   has 
done  better  than  usual.     These  momenta- 
ry movements,  however,  of  a  better  inspi- 
ration, are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Autobi- 
ography, which  is  the  cheerfullest  record 
of    true   and    genuine   and   unsuspecting 
Philistinism  which  we  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time.     A  more  perfectly  good-natur- 
ed, hearty,   cheery,   confident   sense  that 
everything  is  not  only  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  but  that  every- 
thing  about  Thomas   Guthrie — position, 
disposition,    circumstances,    antecedents, 
education,  and  surroundings — are  of  the 
most  desirable  and  satisfactory  description, 
could  not  be.     There  is  the  little  draw- 
back attending  this  most  fluent  and  amia- 
ble sense  of  one's   personal   advantages, 
that  it  almost  invariably  throws   a  shght 
discredit  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
can  scarcely  be  so  good  as  we,  or  our  per- 
fections would  not  show  so  clearly.     This 
implication  is  perhaps  more  excusable  in 
the  case  of  a  really  religious  man  who  be- 
lieves to  the  letter  that  all  the  world  lieth 
in  wickedness,  and  that  it  is  by  special 
grace  that  he  and  his  are  different  firom 
others,  than  in  any  other  circumstances; 
but  it  is  in  every  case  an  affair  of  tempera- 
ment much  more  than  of  doctrine.     Guth- 
rie's was  the  kind  of*  mind  which  is  spe- 
cially subject  to  this  most  agreeable  sort 
of  self-delusion.     Big,  strong,  healthy,  vig- 
orous, and  full  of  the  most  ready  and  tell- 
ing of  talents,  that  of  natural  oratory,  he  is 
always    cheerfully,    unconsciously  in  the 
foreground  of  the  scene,  which  he  can  not 
treat  or  think  of  but  in  subordination  to 


himself;  and  his  delight  in  his  own  supe- 
riority is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the 
complacency  of  the  intellectualist,  being 
much  more  innocent  and  natural,  and 
even  praiseworthy,  since,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware  of  it  at  all,  it  appears  to  him  grati- 
tude for  exceptional  privileges  and  advan- 
tages which  he  would  be  wanting  in  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  acknowledge.  Here  is 
a  very  simple  instance  of  his  cheery  de- 
preciation of  other  people,  and  comforta- 
ble sense  of  superiority,  which  we  choose, 
not  for  its  effective  character,  but  because 
it  is  the  first  thing  which  catches  our  eye 
on  opening  the  book  at  hazard.  Dr. 
Guthrie  had  just  been  visiting  a  fever- 
stricken  house,  when  he  met  in  the  street 
"  an  eminent  minister  belonging  to  our 
party." 

"We  were  in  the  thick  of  the  great  Church 
fight  that  issued  in  the  Disruption.  He  cross- 
ed over  to  me,  eagerly  asking  the  news  about 
our  affairs.  I  had  no  right  to  expose  him  to 
danger,  so  I  said  at  once,  *  My  good  sir,  I  am 
not  very  canny  just  now.' 

"  '  How?'  he  replied  ;  'have  )'ou  been  see- 
ing any  case  of  typhus  fever  ?  ' 

'"  Never  saw  a  worse,*  was  my  answer  ;  at 
which,  leaving  the  Church  to  her  fate,  and 
amusing  me  so  as  to  forget  all  my  own  peril, 
he  went  off  like  the  shot  of  a  gun  !  Some 
good  and  great  men — and  he  was  both — have 
a  nervous  dread  of  infection  ;  which  happily  I 
have  not." 

Every  body,  however,  or  almost  every 
body,  whom  Dr.  Guthrie  encounters,  falls 
somehow  or  other  into  this  position  of  in- 
feriority— the  French  nation,  the  Church 
of  England,  the  human  race  generally: 
not  that  he  loves  mankind  less,  but  his 
own  blithe,  confident,  dauntless  personal- 
ity more.  No  particular  unkindness  to 
others  is  involved;  only  a  supreme  sense 
of  personal  advantage,  not  always  disa- 
greeable, and  almost  always  amusing. 
There  is,  however,  one  point  in  this  uni- 
versal glorification  of  his  concerns  and  be- 
ongings  which  is  in  more  than  usually  ram- 
pant bad  taste.  The  great  event  called 
the  Disruption  in  Scotland — the  act  by 
which  many  ministers  of  the  Scotch 
Church  gave  up  their  livings  for  the  sake 
of  a  principle — is  spoken  of  here,  as  in 
many  other  books  of  the  kind,  with  a  sort 
of  delirious  self-gratulation,  as  proving  an 
amount  of  self-sacrificing  power  equal  to 
any  apostolic  martyrdom.  That  there 
were  cases  in  which  it  was,  we  do  not 
doubt — where  poor  country  clergymen, 
undistingiiished    by   any   powers  which 
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could  insure  popular  supi)ort,  gave  up  for 
a  precarious  possibility  their  certain  means 
of  existence,  with  no  power  even  of  trum- 
peting their  sacrifice  to  the  world.  But  it 
IS  an  insult  to  the  most  ordinary  good 
sense  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  on  the  part 
of  such  a  man  as  Guthrie,  the  very  type 
of  the  popular  preacher,  there  was  ei- 
ther risk,  doubt,  or  hardship  in  such  a 
renunciation.     Good  taste  at  least  would 


dictate  that  in  these  enthusiastic  bursts 
of  admiration  over  an  event  in  which 
the  speaker  played  a  leading  part,  he 
should  at  least  acknowledge  frankly  that 
the  privations  must  have  been  restricted 
to  the  poorer  voiceless  brethren  who 
marched  after  him,  victims,  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  of  a  great  party  movement 
— and  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  have 
affected  h\mse\(.-:—i/ackwaoirs  Magasme, 


SPANISH    LIFE   AND    CHARACTER    IN    THE    INTERIOR.    DURING    THE   SUM- 

MER  OF  1873. 


LE'lTER   XII. 

A  Visn  TO  MuRiLLo's  House. 

Who,  among  painters,  has  done  his 
work  more  noblv,  or  more  skiUfullv,  than 
the  painter  of  Seville,  Bartolome  Esteban 
Murillo  ? 

It  was  a  briiilit  sunny  evening  in 
liecenibcr  1S73,  when,  fresh  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  fixed,  dark,  steadfast 
iza/e  of  his  '*  San  Francisco  receiving  the 
Stigmata"  ^now  in  the  Academia  de  Bel- 
las Aries  at  Cadiz),  and  his  exquisitely 
sweet  "  An^el  de  la  Cluarda,"  in  the  caihe- 
dral  of  Seville.  I  bent  my  hasty  steps  10- 
wanls  the  l\ome  oi  this  great  artist  in  Se- 
ville. 

1  passed  through  the  narrow  winding 
streets  of  the  "  luileria,"  or  Jewish  quar- 
ter, now  no  lop.ger  restricted  to  the  Jewish 
population.  The  sun  hanily  ever  looks 
upon  these  narrow  paved  paths,  with  their 
tall  houses  see:ning  almost  to  meet  over- 
head :  b;;t  tiu'v  were  crowinj  wet  with 
the  evening  views,  which  fall  heavily  in 
winter,  partly  making  up  for  the  lack  of 
rain. 

In  a  '.:::!e  street,  now  cailevl  *•  Plaza 
de  Alfaro,"  or  rur.ning  out  of  that  lit- 
tle^ squar.*.  is  t>..*  great  painter's  simple 
house,  wi;i^.  •*  N\\  ^"  wri.ten  over  its  low- 
Iv  S:\ir.:s";  :  or;.:ls.  A  S:uriis;i  man-ser- 
v^uu  a:: :  a  ^iark-eved,  iioovl-natured  An- 
dalueian  l.i>-ie  were  lauj:liin;;  auvl  love- 
making  at  ::ie  door.  1  told  them  my 
erra:;.:.  ar.vi  the    cirl  p.^inievi  la.-ilv — and 


..! 


-V  V 


wor.vierr.c  evMentiv  wr.a:  on  carta  tne 
En»:li>l;  sen  or  had  come  to  sec  tlie  house 
for — to  a  little  marble  tablet  just  insivle 
the  v:v>v^r.  nxcvi  in  the  w,ill,  to  the  left 
hor.vi  as  you  enter. 

Like  the  house  itself,  and  all  the  sur- 


roundings, it  was  most  unpretending  and 
unobtrusive. 

On  it  was  the  simple  inscription— 

"  En  csta  casa  fu6  cicrtamente 
En  la  que  murid 
el  dia  3  de  Abril  de  i632 
el  insigne  pintor  Sevillano 
Hartulume  Estaban  Murillo.*' 

It  is  a  plain,  white-washed,  modest 
Spanish  house  consisting  of  a  ground  floor 
and  two  upper  floors.  The  little  street  in 
which  it  stands  is  narrow ;  part  of  the 
house  fronts  another  house,  the  rest  over- 
looks a  garden,  with  a  high  wall  around 
it,  making  the  lookout  from  the  lower 
rooms  still  duller  than  would  a  house  front- 
ing it.  Under  the  wall  of  this  garden  a 
few  muleteers  and  gitanos,  in  picturesque 
and  gaudy  costumes,  their  bronzed-brown 
faces  reminding  one  of  the  truthfulness  of 
the  great  painter's  coloring,  were  watt- 
ing their  donkeys  and  mules. 

I  asked  leave  to  go  over  the  house,  and 
asked  where,  in  which  room,  Murillo 
painted.  "  Wiiy,  how  cjpt  I  tell,"  saTdthe 
good-naturea  lassie,  *■  in  which  room  he 
painted  ?  Eiify  one  stiys  that  he  painted 
under  the  orange- trees  in  the  old  walled 
garden  of  the  alcazar  opposite;  but 
vamos! — come  over  the  house."  So  we 
went.  On  eitiier  side  of  the  tiny  •*  hall,"  as 
you  enter,  is  a  narrow  door,  each  door 
opening  into  a  small,  narrow,  ill-lighted 
room,  with  r.^H^rs  of  common  red  tile^ 
and  a  dark  ou;<bjan.l  in  each  room,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  in  good  stead. 

My  Anda!;ieian  lassie  trundled  v^  the 
n.urow  wiuvling  stairs— ^d  nanov,  S0  duk, 
only  the  wivttli  of  nve  bricks  placed  length 
ways,  and  witl;  a  little  fronting  of  worn 
wsxxl- work.  On  the  tirst  storey  the  doon 
ar«  still  small,  the  rooms  darii 
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They  were  inhabited  by  a  Spanish  family, 
and  I  did  not  more  than  step  inside  them. 

To  the  top,  or  second  storey,  the  stair- 
case is  Httle  better  than  a  creaking  wood- 
en ladder ;  but  at  the  top  my  guide  show- 
ed me  a  little  niche  in  the  wall.  "  Here," 
she  said,  "  used  to  be  one  of  his  paint- 
ings." All  the  rooms  have  floors  of  red 
brick  or  tile;  all  are  narrow  and  dark. 
On  the  top  storey  is  the  old  kitchen,  the 
only  inhabitant  of  which  was  a  black, 
white-breasted  retriever  puppy,  who  wel- 
comed us  with  every  noisy  demonstration 
of  delight,  and  evidently  did  not  at  all  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  being  a  prisoner  in 
Murillo's  kitchen  ! 

The  lassie,  romping  with  her  mute  com- 
panion, threw  open  a  door  through 
which  I  crouched  and  squeezed,  and  we 
stood  upon  the  roof — a  tiny  space,  slop- 
ing down  to  the  front,  only  five  yards  by 
three,  looking  straight  down  into  the  wall- 
ed garden  of  the  alcazar,  a  typical  Span- 
ish garden,  with  its  gorgeous  orange  and 
lime  trees,  its  rich  irrigated  plots  of  vege- 
tables, its  square  regular  beds,  and  neat 
evergreen  borders. 

Here,  I  thought,  more  likely  than  in 
the  dark,  narrow  rooms,  the  great  master 
wrought.  The  view  was  very  beautiful — 
Spanish  housetops,  remember,  are  not  like 
our  smoky  English  housetops,  fit  only  for 
sparrows,  and  smoke,  and  cats.  Spanish 
cities  are  smokeless^  chimney  less  y  no  smuts 
fly  about,  and  on  Spanish  housetops  we 
can  safely  dry  our  white  snowy  Hnen. 

The  view  was  very  beautiful — over  the 
old  garden,  over  the  tops  of  snow-white 
houses  with  flat,  brown  roofs ;  above  was 
nothing  but  the  cloudless  blue  sky,  with 
the  setting  sun  sinking  below  the  distant 
sierra,  in  red  and  golden  splendors  to  his 
rest. 

And  then  I  passed  out ;  the  dark-eyed 
hoyden  lacked  up  her  dog  once  more  in 
the  classic  kitchen,  only  too  glad  to  return 
to  her  love-making. 

This,  then,  was  the  humble  house  of  the 
great  painter.  Here  he  lived,  and  here 
died  in  April,  1682,  aged  sixty-four,  by  an 
unlucky  fall  from  the  scaffold,  as  he  was 
painting  one  of  his  grandest,  or  at  least 
most  elaborate,  paintings,  the  "  Marriage 
of  Santa  Catilina,"  taken  from  its  home  in 
the  Convent  of  Los  Capuchinos  in  Cadiz 
during  the  Revolution  of  the  summer  of 
1873,  and  now  in  the  "  Academia  de  Bel- 
las Artes,"  in  the  same   city.    Here,  in 


this  humble  house,  lived  and  died  the  one 
perhaps  of  all  painters  who  excelled  in  ev- 
ery style  that  he  undertook ;  the  frio^  or 
dark  and  sternly  marked,  as  in  his  "  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata ;"  his  ear- 
liest style,  the  cdilido^  defined  outline,  with 
warmer  color,  as  in  his  "Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds,"  in  the  Gallery  at  Madrid  ; 
and  the  vaporoso,  or  blending  style,  some- 
thing akin  to  the  style  of  our  own  Turner, 
of  which,  as  an  example,  may  be  quoted 
his  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,"  also  in 
the  Madrid  Gallery.  Here  dwelt  and 
died  the  painter  of  the  "  Holy  Family,"  a 
work  full  of  peace  and  love ;  of  more  than 
one  exquisite  "  Concepcion  ;"  of  "  La  Vir- 
gin de  los  Dolores,"  so  full  of  mournful 
pathos,  of  '*  San  Juan  con  el  Cordero," 
full  of  fervor,  of  "  St.  Francis  embracing 
his  Crucified  Son." 

A  few  doors  from  the  litde  house  which 
"  ciertamante"  was  that  of  Murillo,  stands 
another,  more  pretentious,  which  claims 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  house  in 
whose  bright  quiet  garden  he  was  wont  to 
paint.  The  kindly  sefiora,  on  my  present- 
ing my  card  and  asking  leave  to  enter  the 
garden,  at  once  sent  her  servant  to  con- 
duct me  thither.  We  passed  through  the 
courtyard  of  the  house  and  into  the  gar- 
den, which  consisted  of  two  small  quad- 
rangles, but,  oh,  so  beautiful!  Well  might 
the  great  master  exchange  his  dark  nar- 
row rooms,  and  his  tiny  strip  of  sunny 
roof  aloft,  for  the  peacefulness  and  beauty 
of  this  quiet  spot.  The  orange-trees, 
crowded  with  green  and  yellow  fruit,  lent 
their  shade ;  the  lime-tree,  with  its  larger 
fruit  of  sicklier  hue,  and  the  fig-tree,  with 
its  broad  cool  leaves,  grew  in  quiet  profu- 
sion ;  hard  by,  sheltered  by  cypresses,  was 
a  tank,  and  a  trickling,  gurgling  fountain 
of  crystal  water;  the  grape-vine  climbed 
over  a  rustic  trellis-work;  the  pimiento,  or 
pepper-tree,  the  most  graceful  of  Spanish 
trees,  like  to,  but  more  graceful  than,  the 
English  weeping-willow,  also  lent  its 
shade.  Two  fountains,  with  their  trick- 
ling waters,  soothed  the  ear  of  those  who 
sate  and  worked,  or  read,  in  this  shady 
spot;  magnolias,  camellias,  cUmbed  the 
walls ;  the  sweet  lemon-verbena,  the  scent- 
ed geranium,  or  "malva-rosa"  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  heliotrope,  the  scarlet  gera- 
nium, and  the  crimson  and  clove  carna- 
tions, straggled  over  the  trim  box-hedges 
that  enclosed  their  beds. 

In  the  inner  quadrangle — ^like  the  first, 
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very  small — an  ancient  mule,  under  the 
shade  of  a  fig-tree,  still  more  ancient,  was 
slowly  turning  round  the  water-wheel, 
with  its  shining,  (lri|)ping  caskets,  of  an 
old  Moorish  noria  ;  all  around  him,  and 
overhead,  the  lime-tree  and  the  orange-tree 
showed  their  bright  yellow  fruit  to  the 
setting  sun  ;  truly,  1  thought  to  myself, 
here  a  ])ainter  might  paint,  a  poet  sing  to 
the  tune  of  the  turning  wheel  and  the 
gushing  fountains,  with  the  scent  of  exotic 
plants  filling  the  balmy  evening  air. 

A  few  doors  from  this  house  is  an  open, 
small,  dusty  space,  a  barren  oval,  belted 
in  by  stunted  acacia-trees,  with  a  solitary 
gas-lamp  in  its  centre  ;  it  is  called  now 
**  Pla/a  lie  Santa  Cruz,"  Santa  Cruz  being 
the  name  of  a  tiny  church,  pulled  down 
in  185S.  C)n  one  of  the  walls  (of  a  private 
houso)  fronting  this  little  hovel,  is  a  mar- 
ble tablet,  with  the  inscri[)tion, 

"  Pani  ptMpotiiai  la  nirnioria 

ill*  K\\w  on  rl  ainbito  do  osta  plaza 

liasia  poro  ban*  trniplo  sa^iado 

hastan  ilopositailas  las  rcni/.as 

ill  1  ciUbio  pintor  Sivillaiio 

Hartolonu''  Kstoban  Muiillo 

la  Aradcniia  di*  Hollas  Artcs 

Arordo  poiicr  osta  lapida. 

Modesto  niiMiunuMUi^  poro  ol  primcro 

^iic  so  oonsai^ia  a  su  ilustio  fundador 

i>5vS. 

And  sv\  as  the  shades  of  eve  drew  on,  I 
lofl  the  haunts  of  the  groat  painter — the 
painter  oi  truth  and  of  lite  as  hr  saw  it, 
and  as  those  in  Anilalucia  see  it  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

C>f  Murillo*s  life  I  know  nolhinc:;  but  no 
scandaUnis  or  libellous  ropor:  has  ever,  I 
believe,  currently  aiiaol^od  itself  to  his 
name,  as  it  viid  most  falsely  for  a  period  to 
that  of  arivvdier  exceeriinclv  beautiful 
painter.  AK>nso  Cano. 

MuriiiO.  however,  neither  needs  nor 
o'.umsany  nvni^'o  of  his  life,  into  his  works 
:>e  I'arevv  iris  rife  :  and  he  lives  in  his  works 
— w^MivS  :>.at  h.:ve  eievatevi  and  renned 
lho.i>,:r..-s  of  Sv^u's— and  he  can  not  die  :  he 
ncovis  r..^  iv.cmoiial  snmio.  no  tablet,  no  bi- 
Ov:iv.v';';y  ;  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  good 
anri  cu\;:,  "  his  works  do  follow  him  ;"  and 
IxT.'.a] -s  amiii  aii  his  loi'.s  andlaN'^re  to  the 
List — t>r  he  liieii  at  the  ace  ot  s!\tv-four  of 
a  faii  from  a  scafi'olii  whi-e  pain  tin  g  one  of 
his  masterpieces — he  looked  forwani  to  no 
rrwani  for  Ivaiisoif  but  to  the  elevatir.*:  and 
ennobling  of  others  ^  ho  should  follow  him. 
And  could  breathe  that  prayer  .v  hard  to 
be  breathed  by  one  living  amid  all  the 


seductions  of  this  present  life,  "  Show  Thy 
servants  their  work^  and  their  children 
Thy  glory'' 

letter  xiii. 

Christmas  ;  and  its  Hopes  and  Fears. 

"  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men" 
was  not,  alas  !  the  burden  of  our  Christ- 
mas carol  and  our  New  Year's  greeting  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Interior.  How  often, 
since  that  day  when  the  angels  sang  songs 
of  peace  and  joy,  has  the  Divine  Christ- 
mas greeting  seemed  an  idle  mockery, 
when  the  ])ale  moon  is  looking  down  on 
fields  of  the  suffering  and  the  slain;  or  op 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  crouching  over 
the  half-empty  grate ;  or,  as  was  the  case 
but  just  now  in  Spain,  on  disquietude  and 
plotting,  and  anxiety  of  every  sort,  misrule, 
disorder,  and  conspiracy,  "  men's  hearts 
failing  them  for  fear." 

A  few  Christmas  episodes  in  our  life  in 
the  Interior  might,  1  have  thought,  prove 
of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  me  in  jot- 
ting them  down,  without  comment  or 
adornment. 

I  was  travelling  much,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  about  Christmas  time,  and  the 
most  unobservant  eve  could  not  fail  to  see 
suthcient  indications  of  some  extraordinary 
movement ;  the  guardias  civiles^  preservers 
of  law  and  order  throughout  Spain,  were 
being  shitted  about  in  bodies  from  place  to 
])lace  ;  here,  a  body  of  twenty,  wrapped 
in  their  huge  capas,  rifle  in  hand  and 
sword-bayonet  by  side,  with  their  keen 
dark  eyes  scrutinizing  every  fresh  f&ce, 
would  enter  the  railway  carriage ;  at  ano- 
ther station  two,  with  a  prisoner,  would 
join  them,  silent  and  stern  as  ever.  Every 
honest  man  welcomes  and  respects  these 
brave,  clever,  truthful,  sober,  inde&tigable 
preservers  of  peace  and  justice;  they  are 
a  terror  only  10  evil-doers  ! 

I  have  already  given  a  slight  sketch  oi 
the  senices  which  these  men  are  ever 
ready  to  j^enorm.  but  I  will  recur  to  the 
subject  acain.  Before  Seilor  Martines  de 
la  Ros,i,  the  we'i-known  author  of  "  Poems 
for  Children,"  and  other  poems,  came  to 
Ix?  connectevi  ti-ith  the  Cabinet  of  Christi- 
na, he  was  robbevl  on  the  highway  ;  when 
he  came  into  power  he  wasinstminentalm 
fonninc  a  Kviv  of  guards  who,  mounted  or 
on  fov^t.  should  keep  the  roads  free  from 
Kinditti ;  they  mere  viressed  after  the  fildiioB 
of  the  French  gendannene,  piolMblj  ow- 
ing to  the  FnKKh  influence  dicn  prevail- 
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ing  at  Court,  and  numbered  at  first  some 
five  or  six  thousand.  These  men  are  cho- 
sen for  (i)  having  been  steady  and  good 
soldiers,  (2)  height  and  strength,  (3)  edu- 
cation ;  but  they  have  all  served  in  the  Re- 
gular Army  for  a  certain  time,  and  are 
equally  able  to  hunt  in  couples  as  police- 
men, or  in  large  bodies  as  regular  troops. 
Their  pay  is  two  pesetas  per  diem,  and  an 
allowance,  if  mounted,  for  fodder  for  their 
horses.  Their  chief  occupation,  of  late, 
has  been  not  so  much  to  suppress  robbery 
in  the  camp  as  to  quarter  themselves  in 
disaffected  towns,  and  prevent  outbreaks 
and  licenses. 

Christmas  eve  came  at  last,  or,  as  we  call 
it  here,  7ioche-buena;  the  streets  in  the  day- 
time were  bright  with  the  various  dresses  of 
those  that  bought  and  sold;  at  night,  from 
every  house  in  every  street,  came  the  tin- 
kle of  the  guitar,  the  rom  rom  rom  of  the 
Zambomba,*  and  the  rattle  of  tKe  tambou- 
rine ;  at  midnight,  in  each  church,  the 
"  Child  New  born,"  who  came  to  bring 
"  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men,'*  was 
exhibited  and  adored  by  the  sable  crowd 
of  worshippers  ;  at  midnight,  too,  strange 
contrast  !  marched  into  our  town,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  gleaming  bright  as 
their  well-ordered  ranks  passed  each  little 
oil-lamp,  a  body  of  guards. 

Well,  if  we  are  to  have  peace,  for  the 
present,  I  suppose,  it  must  be  won  and  pre- 
served by  the  sword. 

Men  kept  their  Christmas  time,  as  usual ; 
outwardly  all  was  noise,  and  festivity,  and 
glitter ;  but  every  eye  was  looking  forward 
to  one  day  :  the  day  on  which  the  Cortes 
would  reassemble,  and  demand  of  Emilio 
Castelar  an  account  of  his  arduous  but  no- 
bly fulfilled  stewardship. 

Strange  whispers  went  about;  every 
Spaniard  is  a  politician,  whether  he  light 
his  errant  watch-fire,  and  strew  his  rough 

*  This  is  called  a  w«j/V«/instrument,  although 
why,  except  on  the  lucus  a  non  luceudo  principle, 
I  can  not  understand.  It  is  made  of  earthen- 
ware, and  in  shape  just  like  a  common  English 
flower-pot.  One  end  is  open  :  over  the  other 
a  piece  of  drum-parchment  is  tightly  stretch- 
ed ;  into  this  parchment  is  inserted  a  reed, 
which  protrudes  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
from  the  parchment  ;  the  musician  wets  his  fin- 
gers, and  rubs  them  up  and  down  the  stem  of 
the  reed,  which  gives  a  hoarse  hollow  sound, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  "  the  rom  rom.rom  of 
the  zambomba."  No  house  is  without  these 
instruments,  played  by  children  at  Christmas 
time. 


bed  to  leeward  of  a  clump  of  prickly  pear 
or  aloe  ;  or,  wrapped  in  his  manta,  pass 
his  nights  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  road- 
side venta ;  or  sip  coffee  in  his  casino 
arhong  his  sympathizers  (for  each  casino 
is  devoted  to  a  separate  phase  of  .politics) 
or  smoke  his  sgented  Havana  over  the 
brasero  of  his  palacio — whatever  be  his 
rank  or  station  he  is  a  politician,  and  be- 
lieves it  to  be  his  duty  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country. 

I  heard  one  poor  man — very  poor,  very 
ignorant — say, "  Castelar  will  come  down ; 
he  promised  to  sever  Church  and  State, 
and  give  us  liberty  of  thought ;  he  has  not 
done  so  /  He  promised  to  do  away — O 
vast  expense  and  useless  tax ! — with  a 
standing  army  ;  he  has  not  done  so."  And 
the  poor  old  fellow's  tattered  coat  shook 
with  indignation,  and  his  ^e  grew  rnoist 
with  a  tear  as  he  said,  "  Poor  Spain  !" 
This  sentiment  about  Castelar's  non-fulfill- 
ment of  his  promise  is  a  stereotyped  one  ; 
I  am  constantly  hearing  it  among  the 
lower  orders. 

Speculations  as  to  what  change  would 
take  place  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  January 
are  rife  among  us;  some  believed  power 
would  be  left  with  the  Intransigentes; 
some,  but  few,  that  Castelar  would  contin- 
ue Dictator  for  a  few  weeks,  provisional- 
ly; some,  that  the  "Infant"  would  be 
placed  upon  the  throne.  "  Pi  y  Margall 
and  the  Cantonal  system"  was  the  watch- 
word of  the  lower  orders. 

Strange  photographs  went  up  in  the 
streets,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  I 
here  transcribe ;  it  is  one  of  large  dimen- 
sions, costing  three  or  four  pesetas.  In 
one  cornier  stands  on  a  white  pedestal  a 
draped  and  graceful  woman,  flaring  torch 
in  hand,  representing  Liberty;  on  the  pe- 
destal is  written,  in  French,  "  Les  droits 
de" — I  cannot  decipher;  bareheaded,  or 
waving  hats  in  the  air,  comes  to  her  feet  a 
long  winding  procession  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  working  dress,  the  end  of 
the  long,  snakfrlike  Hne  being  lost  in  the 
distant  hills;  a  church  stands  hard  by ; 
they  disregard  it ;  one  solitary  ploughman 
stops  his  oxen  to  wave  his  hat.  Far  away 
is  the  distant  sea,  with  one  or  two  flying 
sails,  and  the  smoke  of  a  steamer  upon  its 
calm  bosom.  At  intervals,  to  the  very 
end  of  the  long  line  of  human  beings,  are 
carried  banners;  on  the  first  is  written 
"  Francia"  (considered  by  all  Spaniards 
the  champjon  of  civil  lib^y) ;  on  the  se- 
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cond,  "  Espafia ;"  on  the  third,  "  Au- 
triche;"  on  the  fourth,  "Siciles;"  then 
"  Romagna  ;"  on  the  rest  the  letters  are 
too  dim  to  be  deciphered. 

In  the  foreground  is  a  mass  of  crowns, 
sceptres,  handcuffs,  codes,  etc.,  lying 
broken  and  in  confusion  on  the  ground, 
and  looking  like — what  at  first  glance  I 
deemed  them  to  be — a  heap  of  stones. 

But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
photograph  has  yet  to  come.  Borne  on 
the  clouds  of  heaven  float  gently  earth- 
wards hosts  of  angel-forms,  some,  pen 
in  hand,  as  though  coining  to  chronicle 
the  new  era  of  La  Liberiad ;  some  pour- 
ing upon  earth  their  rich  cornucopias  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  this 
heavenly  host,  a  huge  lion  crouching 
beneath  His  feet,  which  are  half- veiled 
in  clouds,  stands  in  majestic  repose  the 
figure  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  His  right 
hand  is  raised  to  bless;  in  His  left  hand 
He  bears  His  cross,  and  upon  His  head 
is  the  crown  of  thorns  ;  above  this 
Divine  Rostro  the  clouds  are  bright,  and 
in  shadowy  yet  plain  letters  shines  out 
of  them  the  inscription  "  Fraternity." 

At  the  foot  of  the  photograph  is 
written,  Republica  universal  demo- 
CRATiCA  federal.  El  pacto  :  and  the 
following  terse  sentence  from  Bdranger: 

*'  Pueblos,  formdd  una  santa  alianza 
Y  cstrechdd  vuestra  mano," 

That  is, 

*'  Form  an  holy  league,  ye  towns. 
And  act  in  concert." 

The  idea  of  our  blessed  Lord  being 
the  Champion  of  Liberty  is  one  common 
in  Spain,  and  hence  there  is  no  blas- 
phemy or  culpable  levity  in  the  picture 
described;  there  is  a  couplet  common 
in  Spain  at  Christmas-tide, 

**  At  this  time  on  earth  was  lie 
Born,  and  with  Ilim  Liberty T 

The  lines,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be 
found  in  "  Ecos  Nationales,"  by  V.  Ruiz 
Aguilera. 

Beyond  the  rumors,  the  anxious  faces, 
the  photographs,  and  the  movements  of 
troops,  there  was  but  one  incident  to 
mark  the  reign  of  uncertainty  about 
Christmas  time,  and  that  was  an  attack 
upon  the  train  on  its  way  to  Madrid, 
which  I  chronicle  merely  as  showing  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country.    The  night- 


train  to  Madrid  picks  up,  as  is  well- 
known,  money  from  various  towns,  all  of 
which  is  sent  in  small  boxes  with  padlocb 
and  leather  straps  buckled  over  them. 
Some  fifty  armed  brigands,  finding  thdr 
ways  and  means  straitened,  stopped  the 
train  by  waving  a  red  lamp,  and  demand- 
ed of  the  terrified  guard  the  boxes  of 
money,  commanding  no  person  to  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  of  his  carriage: 
one  rash  person  disregarded  the  injunc- 
tion, and  received  a  slash  in  the  cheek 
from  a  sabre.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
these  men  got  safely  to  the  mountains 
with  their  booty.  It  is  not  often  one 
hears  of  such  deeds  on  a  large  scale;  but 
every  now  and  then,  in  some  parts  of  the  . 
Interior,  some  young  fellow  who  is  known 
to  be  rich  is  carried  off,  and  a  heavy  ran- 
som demanded.  In  the  last  case  that 
came  under  my  notice  the  young  fellow 
was  surprised  in  the  Campo,  while  out  for 
his  afternoon  paseo,  carried  off  to  the  Oli- 
vares,  or  the  Sierra,  and  400/.  demanded 
and  paid  for  his  release.  This  system  of 
"  levying  black-mail,"  so  common  in  South- 
ern Italy,  is  still  carried  on  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  Greece,  and  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  Levant  In  Spain,  if  you 
desire  a  walk  over  the  hills — and  a  walk 
is  very  enjoyable  in  spring  and  winter, 
when  (as  now)  the  tints  of  the  mountains 
are  simply  exquisite^  varying  from  the 
deepest  purple  to  the  brightest  roseate 
hue,  and  the  earth  is  just  putting  on  its 
robe  of  vernal  green — it  is  best  to  walk 
with  a  friend  and  to  carry  arms,  equally 
serviceable  against  dogs  or  men;  and  it  is 
safer  not  to  be  outside  the  city  walls  after 
dusk ;  you  may  be  robbed,  or  at  least  an- 
noyed. 

One  more  "  Christmas  episode."  On 
Christmas  eve  the  alcalde  of  a  town  not 
far  from  here  was  enjoying  his  coffee,  d- 
garillo,  and  politics  in  his  casino;  he  was 
popular  with  the  masses,  and  so,  to  do 
him  all  honor,  apparty  of  gipsies  came  in, 
chaired  him,  carried  him  round  the  room, 
and  then  insisted  on  his  dancing  the  fan- 
dango with  them  i  The  whole  scene, 
when  recounted  to  me  by  an  e}'e*witness 
the  following  night,  struck  me  as  so  dio- 
roughly  Spanish,  and  worthy  of  thctt 
dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  sunny  South, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  mention  it 

At  'last  the  eventful  day,  Januaiy  sd, 
1874,  arrived,  and  at  evening-time  clnb» 
casino,  and  venta  were  thronged  with  lit* 
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tie  knots  of  eager  and  expectant  politicians, 
waiting  for  a  telegraph;  but,  as  subse- 
quently transpired,  nothing  definite  had 
taken  place.  On  that  day  the  only  sign 
of  excitement  that  came  under  my  notice 
was  the  shout  of  some  fervid  artificer  on 
his  way  to  his  work,  "  Down  with  Caste- 
lar."  Silently  another  body  of  guards 
marched  into  our  town  that  night,  or  the 
night  after,  and  then  came  the  news  of 
the  Spanish  coup  dVtat  of  1874,  awaken- 
ing general  surprise  and  bewilderment. 

On  Monday  some  apprehensions  were 
felt  as  to  the  possibility  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  guards,  leaving  their  bar- 
racks in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town, 
fortified  themselves  in  a  walled  spot  a 
few  hundred  yards  outside  the  walls, 
where  they  could  act  more  freely.  I 
walked  at  evening,  about  4.30,  down  the 
streets,  which  were  almost  deserted,,  and 
— rare  sound  in  Andalucian  streets  at 
that  hour — echoed  to  my  footfall  ;  the 
shutters  were  up  in  many  of  the  private 
houses,  and  nearly  every  shop  was 
closed.  I  wanted  some  coffee — a  modest 
wish,  surely ! — and  at  last  found  a  grocer's 
shop  with  the  door  only  half-closed. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  clever  way 
in  which  the  coup  d'(^tai  at  Madrid  on  Ja- 
nuary 3  had  been  managed.  It  was  thus 
graphically  related  to  me  by  a  Spanish 
gentleman.  The  Cortes  had  listened  to 
Sefior  Castelar's  magnificent  speech,  his 
defence  of  his  own  short  administration : 
the  votes  were  taken,  Sefior  Salmeron 
being  in  the  chair,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  were  one  hundred  for,  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  against,  Castelar's  contin- 
uing in  office.  He  then  rose  and  said, 
"  I  have  one  favor  to  ask,  that  you  will 
construct  a  Ministry  before  you  leave  the 
room."  "  That  we  will  do,"  was  the 
quiet  answer  of  the  President.  Just  then 
two  aides-de-camp  entered  the  chamber, 
and  gave  a  note  to  Senor  Salmeron,  who 
handed  it  to  his  secretary  to  read  aloud  to 
the  assembled  diputados. 

The  note  was  terse  and  soldier-like, 
and  to  this  effect : — "  That  those  assem- 
bled in  the  Cortes  should,  within  five 
minutes^  disperse  to  their  own  homes. 
(Signed)  Pavia,  Governor-General  of 
Madrid." 

Loud  cries  of  "shame,  shame!"  were 
heard,  and  great  uproar  prevailed  \  the 
President  proposed  to    arraign    General 


Pavia  himself  at  once,  and  deprive  hiiji 
of  his  position.  At  this  juncture  the 
two  aides-de-camp  left  the  chamber,  and 
met  the  General  himself,  who  was  in 
waiting  close  by.  They  told  him  what 
it  was  proposed  to  do  to  him.  "  Oh, 
that  is  it,  is  it  ?"  said  he ;  "  come  along, 
men.*'  At  the  head  of  two  trusty  regi- 
ments— and  with  officers  and  soldiers 
alike,  as  a  rule,  Pavia  is  very  popular — 
the  General  entered  the  Cortes,  and,  at 
the  word  of  command,  the  first  rank  fired 
a  volley  into  the  ceiling  above  the  heads 
of  the  diputados.  The  effect  was  magical. 
In  a  moment  the  diputados  were  seen 
hurrying  out  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
even  leaping  over  any  obstacles,  as  a 
chair  or  bench,  that  came  in  their  way. 
Only  one  or  two  foreigners  were  left  in 
the  Cortes,  and  they  were  courteously  es- 
corted home  by  some  of  the  troops,  with 
their  band  playing  the  Marcha  Real 
(Royal  March)  down  the  thronging  streets. 

Castelar  was  summoned  to  appear,  and 
was  asked  by  General  Pavia  to  form  a 
Ministry,  which,  of  course,  he  could  not 
undertake.  Marshal  Serrano  then  ap- 
peared, coming  from  the  house  of  the 
Russian  ambassador. 

Outside  the  Cortes  the  streets  were 
lined  with  troops.  At  the  head  of  other 
streets  cannon  frowned.  Every  volunteer 
was  ordered  to  render  up  his  arms  at  cer- 
tain depots  named,  and  that  order  was 
acted  upon  quietly  and  instantly.  Volun- 
teers were  hurrying,  arms  in  hand,  to  the 
depots,  and  giving  up  their  insignia  in  the 
greatest  haste. 

The  Marshal,  it  is  said,  rode  through 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  squares  and 
shouted  "  Viva  la  Republica  Espafiola  !" 
and,  it  is  also  said,  that  people,  foregoing 
their  favorite  term  "  democratica  federal," 
took  up  the  cry  "  Viva  la  Republica  de 
Espafia !" 

Perhaps  the  populace  are  weary  of  all 
this  long-continued  unrest,  of  trade  sus- 
pended, and  lines  cut,  and  posts  stopped, 
and  are  glad  to  espouse  the  first  hope  of  a 
settled  Government.  At  any  rate,  the 
soldiers  will  be  glad  of  the  turn  things 
have  taken,  and  will  follow  their  Generals. 

*'  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit," 

we  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time,  and, 
it  may  be,  the  "  nunc"  has  passed,  and 
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the  "  olim"  is  at  hand;  at  any  rate,  we  all 
thirst  for  order,  justice,  and  peace,  and 
perhaps  these  are  near  at  hand. 

But  there  has  already  been  twelve 
hours'  fighting  at  Zaragoza,  between  the 
volunteers  and  regulars,  resulting  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  latter ! 

Jiui,  (i/h,  1864. 


posTSCRirr  to  Lr/rrER  xi., 
"  On  the  Decay  of  Faith  in  Spain." 

From  a  communication  sent  to  the  editor 
of  MacmUlafi*s  Mai^iizine,  and  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  author  of  *'  Spanish  Life 
and  Character,"  it  wouUl  appear  that 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  "  Spanish  Christian  Church" 
have  taken  exception  to  the  following 
statement  in  the  letter  above  mentioned  : 
"  He  who  leaves  the  one  fold  in  Spain 
has  no  place  to  flee  unto,  and  no  man 
cares  for  his  soul.  In  his  reading,  in  his 
thought,  in  his  hope,  in  his  prayer,  in  his 
belief— ^/f^/*  //////  there  is  simple,  sheer, 
utter  loneliness;  it  is  chacun  pour  sol  in 
everything." 


The  writer  of  the  statement  complained 
of,  here  begs  to  assure  the  members  of  the 
"  Spanish  Christian  Church"  that  he  in- 
tended neither  to  disparage  nor  to  ignore 
their  generous  and  devoted  efforts  to 
spread  evangelical  truth.  Before  writing 
his  Paper,  he  had  not  only  made  himself 
acquainted  with  parts  of  their  good  work, 
but  he  had  also  attended  some  of  their 
places  of  worship,  and  joined  in  the  ser- 
vices there  performed  with  sincere  gratifi- 
cation. 

His  reason  for  not  mentioning  their 
labors  is  simply  this:  that  the. centres  of 
Protestant  Church  life  and  work  are  so 
few  and  far  between  that  they  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  havens  for  the  majority 
of  the  Spaniards  who  have  broken  with 
their  old  faith.  What,  the  writer  would 
ask,  is  one  room  set  aside  for  service  in 
one  of  the  largest  towns  of  Spain? 

But  to  the  self-devotion  and  earnestness 
of  many  of  the  members  of  the  "  Spanish 
Christian  Church,"  the  writer  is  happy 
here  to  bear  warm  and  favorable  testimo- 
ny; and  especially  he  would  speak  of 
their  success  as  regards  schools  for  the 
children. 

March  'jth,  1 8 74. 

— Macfniliaft^s  Magazine. 
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Mv  family  of  pets  consisted  of  an  Eng- 
lish setter,  of  the  name  of  Nestor,  a  small 
long-haired  lapdog  of  my  wife's,  named 
Iris,  a  monkey  called  Katty,  a  fine  large 
cockatoo  with  an  orange  crest,  and  a  gray 
cat. 

When  I  had  the  good  luck  to  get  Nes- 
tor he  was  a  year  okl,  of  good  size,  and 
had  black  curly  hair,  with  a  white  spot  on 
the  breast.  He  also  had  a  ver\*  tine  head, 
with  a  rather  serious-looking  fiice  and 
larse  intelligent  hazel  eves.  Of  his  tail  I 
can  Efive  onlv  a  sorrv  account,  for,  accord- 
ing  to  a  German  fashion,  it  had  been  cut  off 
in  infancy,  and  only  a  few  inches  of  stump 
were  left,  ornamented  with  a  curly  tuft. 

When  I  began  to  teach  him  the  elements 
of  his  future  calling,  and  attempted  to 
quicken  his  understanding  by  the  use  of  a 
whip,  he  reminded  me,  somewhat  forcibly, 
that  he  was  a  freebom  Briton ;   that  is,  he 


flew  at  my  throat,  which  I  did  not  approve 
of. 

However,  after  some  lessons  we  under- 
stood each  other  better.  I  treated  him 
more  politely,  and  he,  seeing  that  I  never 
punished  him  unjustly,  submitted  quietly, 
but  always  with  ilignity,  to  my  corrections; 
only,  if  there  was  a  difterence  of  opinion 
in  reference  to  the  measure  of  punishment 
— for  he  wanted  me  to  judge  after  his  in- 
tentions— he  snarled  and  showed  his  teeth. 

After  a  time  he  became  an  accomplished 
dog  in  the  field,  and  when  I  went  out  with 
him  partridge-shooting  in  the  wide  plains 
around  Leipsic  I  used  to  sit  down  m  the 
shade  of  some  tree,  whilst  he,  with  his  nose 
high  in  the  air,  beat  the  field.  When  he 
stopped  and  looked  round  I  knew  that 
birds  wore  about  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  before  him.  He  remained  on  tito 
spot    until  1  came    up   with    him,    and 
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then  he  commenced  to  advance  cau- 
tiously. 

When  it  happened  that  I  missed  a  bird, 
Nestor  looked  at  me  with  such  an  expressive 
face  that  I  could  not  forbear  saying,  "  Don't 
take  it  ill,  old  fellow;  it  will  not  happen 
again." 

The  dog  was  almost  always  in  my  room, 
and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  he  learnt  a 
good  deal  of  the  human  language,  for  he 
frequently  took  notice  of  what  was  spoken 
in  the  usual  manner  in  conversation,  and 
in  nowise  addressed  to  him.  All  the  chil- 
dren of  the  neighborhood  noticed  that, 
and  said,  "  Nestor  understands  us."  When- 
ever I  conversed  with  visitors  about  shoot- 
ing he  took  part  in  the  conversation  ;  that 
is,  he  laid  his  head  on  my  knee  and  listened, 
and  by  the  expression  of  his  eyes  and  tail 
it  became  evident  that  he  had  at  least  an 
idea  of  the  conversation. 

Sometimes  I  amused  myself  with  enter- 
ing intp  conversation  with  him.  I  spoke 
to  him  of  shooting,  and  as  I  repeated  all 
the  signs  and  words  I  used  in  the  field,  he 
understood  me  perfectly  and  felt  interested 
and  amused.  What  I  said  reminded  him 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  field  and  set  his 
imagination  at  work.  That  the  soul  of 
dogs  is  always  busy,  like  that  of  man,  but 
of  course  within  doggish  limits,  is  certain. 
Everybody  will  have  noticed  that  dogs 
dream.  Nestor's  dreams  led  him  very  fre- 
quently into  the  woods;  he  moved  his 
feet,  as  in  running,  though  he  was  lying  on 
his  side,  and  barked  in  a  subdued  voice, 
but  in  the  same  manner,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  aloud  in  pursuit  of  large 
game.  If  the  dreams  brought  him  into 
pleasant  positions  it  was  indicated  by  tlie 
moving  of  his  tail. 

Sometimes,  when  Nestor  was  sitting  be- 
tween my  knees,  I  growled,  for  fun,  like  a 
dog.  At  first  he  looked  seriously  and  in- 
terrogatively into  my  face.  If  I  continued 
he  commenced  to  answer  with  a  deep 
growl,  and  if  I,  imitating  angry  dogs,  in- 
sulted him,  unknowingly,  he  became  so 
excited  that  he  barked  threateningly  and 
showed  liis  teeth,  so  that  I  really  became 
afraid  that  he  would  jump  at  my  throat, 
and  said,  "  Why,  old  fellow,  don't  you  see 
that  I  am  joking  ?"  On  which  he  at  once 
laughed  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 

Nestor  had  even  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
if  he  got  into  some  ridiculous  position  he 
understood  it  perfecdy  and  laughed  at  him- 
self.   Once  at  a  little  battue — a  Kesseltreiben 


— the  ring  was  already  very  narrow,  when 
a  lady,  who  was  of  the  party,  wounded  a 
hare  that  started  right  iYi  the  centre  of  the 
KesseL  I  bade  Nestor  fetch  it,  but  whilst 
he  carried  the  hare  by  the  back  in  his 
mouth  it  struggled,  and  the  claw  of  its  hind 
leg  became  entangled  in  the  iron  ring  of 
Nestor's  collar,  which  had  turned  under- 
neath his  neck.  He  could  not  run  in  this 
manner,  but  would  not  release  the  hare  for 
fear  that  it  might  escape ;  he  therefore  re- 
mained in  this  perplexing  position,  wagging 
his  tail,  and  chuckling  inwardly  at  its  ab- 
surdity, until  I  came  to  his  assistance. 

I  will  pass  over  Nestor's  excellent  hunt- 
ing qualities,  which  were  indeed  so  gener- 
ally known  that  he  became  quite  celebrated 
among  the  neighboring  sportsmen,  and 
mention  only  such  things  which  serve  as 
proofs  that  animals  draw  conclusions,  and 
have  human  instincts,  which  are  not  merely 
connected  with  material  things. 

Nestor  had  a  great  tenderness  for  young 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  pups,  which 
he  disUked  like  an  old  bachelor,  though  he 
did  not  hurt  them.  He  Hked  even  the 
young  ones  of  his  natural  enemies,  such  as 
cats.  Of  many  instances  I  will  mention 
only  one. 

I  was  out  shooting  in  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober. Going  through  a  clover  field,  Nes- 
tor pointed,  but  as  he  slightly  wagged  his 
stump  of  a  tail  I  knew  that  he  had  no  reg- 
ular game  before  him.  Thinking  that  it 
was  perhaps  a  hedgehog,  I  ordered  him  to 
fetch  it.  Instead  of  advancing  with  a 
bound,  he  moved  slowly,  and  brought  me 
a  little  leveret,  which  could  not  have  been 
more  than  a  day  old,  and  went  back  again 
to  fetch  its  little  brother  or  sister.  He  car- 
ried them  with  the  utmost  care.  When  I 
put  down  the  little  things  and  caressed 
him,  he  sniffed  at  them  with  evident  pleas- 
ure, and  looked  at  me  with  an  expression 
as  if  he  would  say,  "  Are  they  not  sweet 
little  darlings  ?"  When  I  went  away,  not 
wishing  to  frighten  the  mother,  which  was 
probably  near,  he  could  not  resist,  but  re- 
turned again  to  have  another  peep  at 
them. 

When  Nestor  caught  a  wounded  bird  he 
always  brought  it  alive,  and  not  even  ruf- 
fled a  feather.  He  would  sometimes  fetch 
plover's  eggs  from  nests  in  swamps,  with- 
out breaking  one.  When  I  made  him  fetch 
a  little  Kreuzevy  which  he  took  up  with  his 
tongue,  a  fellow-sportsman  who  was  pres- 
ent told  me  that  this  was  nothing  remark- 
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ahle,  for  Ik:  harl  harl  a  tW^  which  had  won 
hirn  a  b^-t  ljy  fetching  a  burning  fire-brand. 
At  first  the  iU)i^  had  been  puzzled,  he  said, 
but  aft';r  a  little  reflection  he  extinguished 
the  coal  in  a  rather  natural  manner. 
**  Well,"  I  answered,  **  I  suppose  your  dog 
has  rcari  *  (julliver's  Travels.'  Mine  can- 
not rend." 

Another  fellow-sportsman,  a  gentleman 
farmer,  told  me  an  amusing  trait  of  his 
dog.  Me  was  sitting  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  his  big  arm-chair,  rea<ling.  The  weath- 
er was  very  dull,  and  he  felt  very  dull  also. 
The  same  was  the  rase  with  Caro,  who 
stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  moved 
listlessly  arf)und  his  master,  pushing  him 
now  and  then  with  his  nose.  When  this 
had  not  theeilect  the  dog  probably  intend- 
ed, he  went  to  tlie  wiiKlow,  putting  his 
forepaws  on  the  sill  and  looking  in  the 
yanl.  Suddenly  he  barked,  as  he  was  in 
the  habit,  of  doing  if  visitors  arrived  in  a 
carriage.  The  master,  hearing  no  wheels, 
but  believing  that  the  c-arriage  might  have 
stopped  in  front  of  the  i;arden,  went  out  to 
see,  but  no  carriage  was  there.  When  he 
returned  to  his  room  he  found  Caro  curled 
up  in  his  arm-chair,  his  usual  place.  He 
had  noticed  witli  great  displeasure  that  his 
master  occupied  that  chair,  and  when  his 
gentle  hints  iliil  not  take  effect  he  ai)plied 
a  n/Sf'  i/('  \:[Nrrn\  which  succeeded  better. 

I  lived  for  a  time  in  (lotha,  outside  the 
town;  anil  the  windows  of  my  room  com- 
manded a  view  {»f  an  extensive  ])lain.  In 
that  town  there  was  then  a  great  division 
between  nobility  and  citizens ;  both  ])ar- 
ties  occupieil  in  the  theatre  and  other  pub- 
lic places  two  distin<tly  separate  divisions. 
Antl  they  were  not  even  equal  at  law. 
The  hunting  season  for  the  citizens  com- 
menced  about  a  fortniuht  later  than  for  the 
nobility.  One  tlay  I  saw  mai^y  citizens 
shooting  on  the  plain,  which  I  could  over- 
look. C^ne  of  ihen\  fired  at  a  hare,  which 
ran  \\no  a  i>v>tato  lield  quite  close  to  my 
lunise,  and  was  tollowed  by  the  sportsman 
with  his  dog.  but  the  hare  could  not  be 
t'ound.  A  do.en  conn  a-  !es  v>f  the  Cockney, 
with  their  dogs,  searciuvl  the  potato  field, 
but  in  vain,  and  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion thai  the  hare  b.ad  sti^len  away.  I 
know,  however,  belter,  tor  I  could  over- 
look the  issues  of  the  ficM.  As  I  was  in- 
loix*sted  m  the  atVair.  1  placovl  my  serwmt 
at  the  window,  wiih  orders  lo  look  out, 
and  about  noon  the  hare  had  not  vol  left 


the  field,  but  all  the  Cockneys  had,  because 
thev  hurried  home  for  lunch. 

I  took  my  hat  and  cane  and  bade  Nestor 
follow  me.  I  walked  along  close  to  the 
potato  field,  and  on  coming  near  it  I  gave 
Nestor  to  understand  that  we  were  on  a 
secret  e.xpedition,  and,  pointing  with  my 
finger,  he  entered  the  field  very  cautiously, 
as  I  had  told  him  to  take  care.  After  a 
few  seconds  he  stood  firm  like  a  rock. 
As  I  believed  that  the  hare  was  dead,  I 
called  out  in  a  subdued  voice  :  **  Aportef* 
He  made  a  jump.  The  hare,  however, 
ran  oft*,  and  Nestor  after  her.  He  man- 
aged so  cleverly  that  he  drove  the  hare 
towards  my  garden,  and  caught  her  in  the 
ditch  outside  the  live  hedge  bordering  it. 
Instead  of -bringing  it  to  me,  he  slipped 
with  the  hare  in  his  mouth  through  the 
hedge  into  my  garden,  ran  right  into  my 
house,  and  up  to  the  kitchen,  which  was 
on  the  first  floor,  where,  meeting  my  wife 
at  the  door,  he  laid  the  hare  at  her  feet, 
to  her  great  astonishment.  It  was  obvious 
that  Nestor  understood  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  the  affair,  which  required  some  com- 
plicated conclusions,  of  which  I  shoukl 
never  have  thought  him  capable. 

Once  Nestor  was  stolen  from  me  by  a 
porter  at  the  railroad  station,  and  sold  tea 
sportsman  who  lived  about  ten  miles  oft 
I  put  an  advertisement  in  the  papers,  and 
after  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  firom  a 
baihft'of  a  neighboring  duke,  informing  me 
that  the  dog  was  with  him,  and  how  he 
got  it.  It  seems  that  he  escaped  from  the 
sportsman  who  bought  him,  and  went  out 
hunting  on  his  own  account  in  the  wood, 
for  when  the  bailiff'  was  there  he  heard  to 
his  astonishment  the  deep  voice  of  a  dog 
chasing  some  game,  which  approached 
him.  He  stood  still,  and  after  a  short 
time  a  stag  passed  him,  at  which  he  did  not 
fire,  but  when  it  was  followed  by  a  roe- 
buck  he  killed  the  latter.  A  minute  after- 
wan  Is  the  dog  arrived,  and  he  was  tempt* 
ed  to  shoot  the  wanderer,  but  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  the  noble  dog,  he  ft>rbore, 
and  the  dog  ran  off*  on  the  scent  of  the 
stag.  When  the  bailiff  returned  to  the 
village  and  passed  the  inn  he  was  mudi 
astonished  to  see  Nestor — for  he  it  was-^ 
sitting;  outside  and  watching  all  whopasMd 
bv. 

When  I  receiveil  the  letter,  I  sent  my 
servant  at  once  to  fetch  thedog^  but  iriieii 
he  arrive^.!  the  baiiitt  was  not  at  hom^  and* 
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had  taken  Nestor  with  him.  As  the  peo- 
ple in  the  house  assured  him  that  the  dog 
would  be  sent  to  me  next  day,  my  servant, 
who  had  traveled  by  the  stage,  returned 
home  on  foot,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles. 

I  am  a  very  early  riser.  When,  at  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  I  entered  my 
garden,  I  was  surprised  to  see  Nestor  ar- 
rive, travel-stained,  who  greeted  me  in  a 
dignified  manner,  giving  me  to  understand 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  ready  for 
breakfast.  On  returning  home  with  the 
gamekeeper  from  the  wood,  he  struck  pro- 
bably on  the  track  of  my  servant,  for  he 
left  the  gamekeeper  suddenly ;  so  I  was 
told  by  the  man  who  came  that  day  to 
inform  me  that  Nestor  had  disappeared. 

Nestor  on,  and  Nestor  off  duty,  were 
two  quite  different  dogs.  At  home  and  in 
the  streets  he  was  an  extremely  well-be- 
haved, polite,  and  peaceable  gentledog, 
who  never  quarrelled  with  neighbors  of 
his  own  species,  nor  with  cats  or  other  an- 
imals. He  suffered  Pussy  to  profit  by  his 
shaggy  coat,  and  if  she  got  into  danger 
from  some  churlish  visitor  she  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  Nestor.  In  the  field  the  thing 
was  very  different ;  he  killed  every  cat  he 
came  across  beyond  a  reasonable  distance 
from  a  house,  in  a  word,  when  he  had 
good  cause  to  believe  that  they  were  out 
on  a  foraging  expedition.  With  a  grip  he 
killed  the  strongest  cat  after  a  single  shake. 

With  little  dogs  he  was  very  indulgent, 
even  if  they  bit  him.  If  he  could  not 
frighten  them  by  growling,  he  ran  away, 
rather  than  hurt  them.  Going  out  shoot- 
ing, I  frequently  passed  through  a  village, 
where  Nestor  was  always  furiously  attack- 
ed by  a  rough-coated  terrier.  Though 
this  dog  was  very  disagreeable  to  him  he 
never  bit  it,  but  only  growled  and  acceler- 
ated his  trot.  Once,  however,  the  wretch 
attacked  Nestor  unexpectedly  from  behind, 
and  probably  bit  him  in  some  tender  place, 
for  Nestor  turned  round  like  lightning, 
caught  it  right  in  the  middle  of  its  back, 
and  carried  it  as  he  w^ould  a  hare,  without 
caring  in  the  least  for  its  -shrieks,  some 
thirty  paces,  and  then  released  it.  The 
terrier  ran  off  frightened  out  of  its  wits, 
and  did  the  same  every  time  he  saw  Nes- 
tor afterwards,  even  at  a  distance. 

If  I  went  to  the  library  or  theatre,  or 
any  other  place  where  dogs  were  not  ad- 
mitted, he  remained  outside  for  hours, 
waiting  for  my  return.     Once  my  cook 


took  him  out  when  she  was  going  to  mar- 
ket, and  entering  a  shop  left  Nestor  out- 
side. The  dog,  probably  thinking  that 
he  would  have  time  to  read  with  his  nose 
the  news  written  by  the  literati  of  his  tribe 
at  the  next  corner-stone,  absented  himself 
too  long,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
shop-door  the  cook  had  left  without  his 
becoming  aware  of  it.  He  remained  sit- 
ting there  all  day  waiting  for  the  cook. 
When  it  became  dark  and  the  shop  was 
shut,  he  understood  that  the  cook  could 
not  be  inside,  and  trotted  home.  The 
man  who  locked  up  the  shop  noticed  the 
behavior  of  the  dog  and  told  me  after- 
wards. 

I  might  fill  sheets  with  the  biography  of 
Nestor,  but  my  family  of  pets  contained 
other  not  less  distinguished  members. 

Little  Iris,  when  a  pup,  slept  in  one 
half  of  my  wife's  key  basket,  and  when  she 
arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity  she  was  not 
much  larger  than  her  friend  Nestor's  head. 
She  had  long  silky  hair  of  a  gray-yellow 
color,  and  looked  like  a  miniature  lion. 
She  was  very  affectionate  and  lively,  could 
dance  and  laugh ;  but  was  not  more  intel- 
ligent than  other  lapdogs.  Nestor  loved 
her  and  she  loved  him,  and  her  favorite 
resting-place — the  lap  of  her  mistress  ex- 
cepted— was  between  the  forepaws  of  her 
big  friend. 

She  despised  however  Katty,  the  mon- 
key, who  pretended  to  make  love  to  her, 
for  notwithstanding  his  female  name 
he  was  a  gentleman  monkey.  My  wife, 
on  passing  through  the  fair,  was  smitten 
with  his  handsome  face,  and  he  was 
bought  from  the  man  who  used  Katty  to 
attract  the  crowd  to  his  panorama.  Katty 
was  indeed  a  beauty.  He  had  a  nice 
black  face,  prettier  than  that  of  any  nigger 
I  ever  saw,  and  roguish  brown  eyes. 
His  hair  was  of  a  greenish  tinge,  and  his 
height,  when  standing  upright,  about  two 
feet. 

When  Katty  arrived  in  my  room  he 
jumped  at  once  on  the  top  of  a  high  Ger- 
man stove  and  made  grimaces  at  my  wife, 
who  tried  to  make  friends  with  him.  Not 
succeeding  in  this,  she  became  impatient 
and  proceeded  to  compulsion.  Armed 
with  a  cap  and  strong  gloves,  she  stepped 
on  a  chair  and  caught  the  little  fellow, 
who  struggled  manfully,  but  became  rea- 
sonable on  seeing  that  no  harm  was  in- 
tended. 

I  had  fixed,  outside  a  window,  a  board, 
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with  arrangements  for  Katty's  gymnastic 
exercises,  wliere  he  always  stayed  in  fine 
warm  weatlier ;  but  as  he  was  very  gentle, 
and  became  much  attached,  especially  to 
me,  I  i)ermitted  him  also  to  run  about  in 
my  room.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  sun, 
and  when  he  appeared  in  the  morning  he 
sat  decently  down,  looking  full  at  the  sun, 
and  sang  a  hymn,  wliich  lasted  about  five 
minutes.  I  was  also  honored  in  the 
same  manner  when  he  saw  me  coming  up 
the  lane.  No  other  person  was  thus  dis- 
tinguished. 

Living  outside  the  city,  I  took  Katty 
sometimes  out  for  a  promenade,  attaching 
his  light  chain  to  the  collar  of  Nestor, 
hoping  that  he  would  become  accustomed 
to  ride  on  his  back,  which  he  however 
never  ventured  to  do.  At  first  Katty 
tried  to  regulate  the  movements  of  Nestor 
by  taking  hold  of  the  chain  with  both  his 
hands,  but  as  the  dog  did  not  take  the 
slightest,  notice  of  his  exertions  he  follow- 
ed him,  though  grumbHng.  He  did  not 
even  jump  on  Nestor's  back  when  I  tried 
to  compel  him  to  do  so  by  sending  the 
dog  into  the  water. 

I  sometimes  unfastened  the  chain  from 
Nestor's  collar  and  permitted  Katty  to 
run  freely  about  in  a  meadow,  where  he 
caught  grasshoppers  and  sometimes  frogs, 
which  he  treated  rather  cruelly.  It  was 
indeed  amusing  to  see  the  little  fellow  run 
among  the  high  grass,  standing  now  and 
then  upon  his  legs  and  looking  out  for  me. 

Katty  was  very  good-natured,  and  his 
little  tricks  were  more  amusing  than  mis- 
chievous. When  he  was  thirsty  he  called 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  especially  on  seeing 
my  wife,  who  always  gave  him  water 
sweetened  with  sugar.  Once  passing 
through  the  room  she  was  called  by 
Katty,  but  no  sugar  being  just  at  hand, 
she  gave  him  a  glass  of  water  without  it 
He  had  scarcely  tasted  it  when  he  made  a 
grimace  of  displeasure,  and  threw  the  con- 
tents of  the  glass  right  into  my  wife's  face. 

Once  he  entered  the  kitchen,  and  after 
having  examined  several  boxes,  he  lifted 
the  cover  of  the  large  salt-cellar.  Think- 
ing probably  that  he  had  struck  on  a 
sugar  mine,  he  put  a  handful  into  his  jaw 
pockets.  The  effect  may  be  imagined. 
He  spat  like  mad,  and  danced  about,  cut- 
ting the  most  wonderful  capers,  and  when 
the  cook  laughed  at  him  he  got  angry, 
made  his  most  vicious  grimaces,  and  shook 
her  apron  furiously 


When  I  passed  a  summer  in  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment  not  far  from  the  city 
I  took  Katty  with  me.  I  had  rooms  with 
a  large  balcony  in  front,  and  Katty  was 
attached  there  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  run  along  its  whole  banister.  From 
the  end  of  it  he  could  look  into  a  room 
which  was  occupied  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
gentleman.  Once  I  observed  Katty  from 
below.  The  gentleman  was  sitting  read- 
ing not  far  from  the  window,  with  his  back 
against  a  low  cupboard,  on  which  stood  a 
washhand-basin.  Katty  peeped  into  the 
room;  the  basin  attracted  his  attention, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand  he  could  just 
reach  it ;  but  in  doing  so  he  bent  it  down 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  water  flew  right 
do\vn  the  neck  of  the  deaf  gentleman, 
who  was  greatly  surprised,  and  whose 
lively  gestures  were  not  less  amusing  than 
those  of  tlie  frightened  monkey. 

Another  time  he  got  hold  of  a  pillow, 
and  opening  one  comer  of  it  he  amused 
himself  with  throwing  out  one  handful  of 
down  after  the  other,  uttering  shrieks  of 
pleasure. 

He  had  preserved  some  recollections  of 
his  early  youth,  for  when  at  some  frolic 
one  of  the  servants  appeared  blackened 
like  a  negro,  Katty  was  half  dead  with 
fear,  and  oh  seeing  a  paper  kite  in  the  air 
he  hid  himself  most  carefully,  probably 
imagining  that  it  was  some  bird  of  prey. 
Once  when,  resting  in  a  tent  on  the  grass, 
I  lay  on  some  matting,  in  which  some 
foreign  goods  had  arrived,  I  called  Katty 
to  my  side  from  the  top  of  the  tent;  he 
came  at  once,  but  scarcely  had  his  feet 
touched  the  matting  wlien  he,  with  great 
alarm,  flew  to  the  top  of  the  tent.  When 
I  compelled  him  to  put  his  feet  on  the 
matting  he  was  so  distressed  that  I  desist- 
ed. Similar  material  had  perhaps  been 
used  to  catch  him  in. 

Tlie  summer  was  rather  cold,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  this  and  the  frequent  cold- 
water  baths  he  took  caused  his  sickness. 
He  became  consumptive,  and  during  that 
time  he  was  extremely  affectionate  towards 
me,  and  liked  nothing  better  than  to  ncs^ 
tie  in  my  wide  fur-lined  dressing-gown  at 
my  breast.  He  became  so  ill  that  I  de- 
cided to  send  him  to  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon— a  very  skillful  man,  who  had  studied 
the  ailments  of  monkeys.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  had  packed  him  in  a  basket  pro- 
vided with  a  hot  slab  (which  they  use  in 
Germany  for  warming  beds  or  the  feet). 
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I  felt  very  sorry  to  see  poor  little  Katty  so 
sick,  and  before  he  was  carried  away  I 
called  out  "  Poor  Katty."  He  opened 
his  brown  eyes,  looked  at  me  affectionate- 
ly, and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  me. 
Thus  I  bade  him  farewell,  I  must  say, 
quite  affected.  He  died  a  few  days  after- 
wards. 

The  clown  in  my  little  menagerie  was, 
hovvever,  the  Cockatoo.  It  was  the  most 
funny  and  amusing  bird  I  ever  I  saw ;  full 
of  mischief  and  tricks.  It  was  a  very  fine 
large  bird,  with  cream-colored  feathers, 
pink  and  yellow  underneath  its  wings, 
and  with  a  splendid  orange  crest.  If  it 
wanted  to  frighten  little  Tris  or  any  body 
else  it  became  at  least  two  feet  high. 

Cockatoo  became  much  attached  to  my 
wife,  and  it  was  its  greatest  pleasure  if  she 
took  it  in  her  bed.  It  nestled  in  her  arm, 
laying  its  head  against  her  breast,  and 
moving  its  tongue  as  if  it  was  talking  to 
itself.  If  I  approached  to  bid  her  good 
morning  Cockatoo  defended  her  quite 
furiously. 

It  spoke  a  great  deal,  but  in  a  language 
which  I  did  not  understand;  in  Ger- 
man it  could  only  say  "  Good  old  Cocka- 
too ;"  but  it  had  a  great  talent  for  iniitat- 
mg  animals,  and  not  only  their  voices, 
but  sometimes  it  represented  whole  scenes. 
I  suppose,  on  its  passage  it  had  frequently 
witnessed  the  killing  of  fowl,'  and  these 
proceedings  had  made  a  great  impression 
on  its  mind.  It  commenced  with  utter- 
ing the  cries  of  a  hen  when  being  caught, 
and  continued  to  go  through  the  whole 
scene  until  the  last.  At  its  end  it  hung 
down  by  one  of  its  feet,  half-closing  its 
eyes  hke  a  hen  when  a  cook  has  cut  its 
throat. 

If  the  Cockatoo  was  in  the  yard  or  in 
the  garden,  it  imitated  the  cries  of  a  hen 
announcing  to  the  world  that  she  has 
laid  an  egg,  and  did  it  in  such  a  natural 
manner  that  all  the  cocks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood became  quite  frantic,  and  hurried  to 
the  spot  to  see  who  was  the  bold  hen 
which  had  laid  an  egg  without  their  know- 
ledge. 

Cockatoo  neighed  also  like  a  horse,  and 
barked  like  Iris.  This  little  inoffensive 
thing  had  to  sufifer  much  from  the  mischiev- 
ous bird.  When  it  found  her  alone  in  the 
room  it  marched  right  up  to  her,  as  if  in- 
tending an  attack.  Little  Iris  retired, 
showed  her  teeth  and  growling.  If  the 
bird  succeeded  in  driving  her  into  a  comer, 
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then  its  cruel  fun  commenced.  It  placed 
itself  before  her,  assuming  its^ most  warlike 
attitudes,  though  never  doing  her  any 
harm.  I  frequently  found  Iris  ip  a  corner, 
sitting  on  her  hind  legs  in  a  suppliant  posi- 
tion, and  Cackatoo  in  all  its  triumphant 
glory  before  her. 

I  knew,  however,  that  Cockatoo  was  a 
great  coward,  and  resolved  to  establish 
the  political  equilibrium  in  my  domestic 
menagerie.  Iris  could  not  harm  the  big 
bird  much,  and  therefore  I  encouraged 
her  to  resist  its  impudence.  This  was  for 
a  long  time  in  vain,  though  Iris  hated 
Cockatoo,  and  was  devoured  by  envy  if 
it  occupied  the  much  coveted  place  on 
my  wife's  lap.  Once,  however,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  rousing  the  warlike  instincts  of 
little  Iris.  The  great  battle  took  place 
under  the  sofa,  and  ended  as  I  had  anti- 
cipated. The  high-crested  coward  was 
laid  on  its  back,  uttering  the  most  pierc- 
ing cries  of  distress,  whilst  Iris  tumbled  it 
about  to  her  heart's  content.  From  that 
time  the  bird  respected  Iris's  snarling, 
hopping  away,  lifting  one  foot  to  its  nose, 
and  talking  as  if  saying  to  itself,  "  No, 
no,  we  will  not  venture  too  far ;  it  is  not 
safe." 

If  the  cat  was  sleeping  in  the  sun,. 
Cockatoo  stole  behind  her,  caught  with  a 
quick  grip  her  tail,  and  bit  it  with  muchi 
gusto.  Poor  Pussy,  thus  awakened  from 
her  pleasant  dreams,  believing  the  devil 
was  at  her  tail,  ran  up  the  walls  in  despair,, 
whilst  Cockatoo  sent  after  her  a  loud  Ha,^. 
ha,  ha ! 

The  good-natured,  well-educated  Nes- 
tor had,  however,  to  suffer  most  from  this- 
cream-colored  imp,  which  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  durst  not  harm  it.  Approach- 
ing him  stealthily,  it  bit  his  leg  or  body ; 
but  having  soon  found  out  that  its  hasty 
bites  took  no  eflfect,  on  account  of  Nes- 
tor's long  hair,  it  used  to  part  the  hair 
aside  with  its  claws  and  then  bite  the  skin. 

If  Nestor  was  sleeping  on  the  carpet, 
Cockatoo  sat  down  about  a  yard  from  his 
nose,  as  if  it  was  intending  to  have  a  nap- 
also ;  but  that  was  by  no  means  its  inten- 
tion, for  it  presently  approached  the  dog. 
in  a  scarcely  perceptible  manner.  When 
it  arrived  about  two  feet  distant,  Nestor 
commenced  feeling  uncomfortable;  he 
opened  one  eye  and  gave  a  warning 
growl,  of  which  the  bird  took  no  notice. 
Did  it  approach  still  nearer,  Nestor  rose 
displeased,  and  gave  two  barksy  lying  down- 
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again  at  a  safer  distance.  Cockatoo,  how- 
ever, did  not  give  up  its  game,  until  Nes- 
tor, who  did  not  hke  its  big  bill  so  close 
to  his  noscf  rose  and  left  the-  room. 

Like  all  birds  of  its  tribe,  it  liked  very 
much  to  have  its  head  scratched.  When 
visitors  arrived  Cockatoo  left  its  perch, 
climbed  up  a  chair,  and  jumped  on  the 
table.  Then  it  walked  straight  up  to  the 
stranger,  looked  at  him  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, laid  down  its  head  on  the  table  and 
pointed  with  its  claw  to  the  spot  where  it 
wanted  to  be  scratched.  This  manoeuvre 
was  generally  crowned  with  success;  but 
people  became  sooner  tired  of  scratching 
than  Cockatoo,  and  ceased.  It  raised  its 
head,  looked  again  at  the  stranger,  and 
then  repeated  its  command  by  showing 
the  spot  where  it  wanted  the  finger.  Hav- 
ing done  so  once  or  twice  without  effect, 
it  suddenly  stretched  itself  to  its  utmost 
height,  with  all  its  feathers  bristling,  and 
enjoyed  the  fear  which  its  warlike  attitude 
produced  on  every  one  who  did  not  know 
its  cowardice. 

I  had  a  friend  with  a  very  big  beard, 
who  was  horribly  afraid  of  the  bird,  and 
Cockatoo  knew  this  perfectly  well,  for  it 
profited  by  every  opportunity  to  frighten 
him.  Living  in  the  same  house,  my 
friend  one  day  entered  my  room,  and  hav- 
ing to  write  something,  he  sat  down  in 
my  arm-chair  before  my  writing-table. 
Pausing  a  moment  in  his  writing  he  leant 
back  to  reflect,  and,  utterly  absorbed  in 
his  work,  he  did  not  notice  what  occurred 
in  the  room.  Cockatoo  had  probably 
watched  the  movements  of  its  victim,  for 
it  left  its  perch,  climbed  up  the  arm-chair 
from  behind,  watching  an  opportunity  for 


its  intended  mischief.  When  ray  friend 
again  leant  back,  lost  in  his  thoughts, 
Cockatoo  suddenly  snapped  at  his  ear. 
My  friend  jumped  up  quite  furiously,  and 
wanted  to  kill  the  bird,  which  was,  how- 
ever, saved  by  my  wife,  who  hurried  to 
the  spot  on  hearing  the  noise. 

If  Cockatoo  had  nobody  to  torment,  it 
amused  itself  with  the  most  droll  antics. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  sometimes  it 
seemed  trying  to  throw  away  its  head, 
or  would  descend  from  its  perch  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  executing  what  I 
used  to  call  its  war  dance.  It  jumped 
about  in  a  circle  in  the  funniest  manner, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  it 
without  laughing. 

Cockatoo  was  a  great  carpentec,  and 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  this  manner. 
It  took  bits  out  of  some  chair  or  table, 
and  bit  holes  in  the  boards  of  the  floor. 
Its  favorite  amusement  was  throwing 
about  the  firewood  from  the  wood-basket, 
and  frightening  the  women  coming  firom 
a  neighboring  timber  yard  with  baskets 
full  of  chips  on  their  heads.  Without 
their  noticing  it  the  bird  flew  on  to  the 
top  of  a  basket,  and  the  women  were 
much  astonished  to  see  the  chips  flying 
about  in  all  directions. 

It  also  did  great  damage  in  the  garden 
by  biting  off  the  buds  from  the  trees;  it 
even  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
picking  out  the  lime  from  between  the 
tiles  and  loosening  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  I  had  to  restrict  its  liberty.  The 
Cockatoo  lived  about  twenty-five  years 
in  my  family,  thus  outiiving  Nestor,  Iris, 
Katty,  and  the  cat,  its  old  playfellows. — 
Temple  Bar, 
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Mr.  Proctor,  our  own  well-known  as- 
tronomer, after  delivering  above  a  hun- 
dred astronomical  lectures  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  summing  up  in  New-York 
the  general  lessons  which  astronomy 
teaches  as  to  the  divine  methods  of  crea- 
tion, in  a  somewhat  remarkable  lecture  on 
the  principle  of  what  would  seem  to  men, 
judged  by  human  standards,  as  divine 
waste.  By  *  waste '  he  means,  of  course, 
not  absolute  fruitlessness,  but  the  lavish 
employment  of  forces,  acting  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  to  produce  results  which  seem 


comparatively  very  infinitesimal  and  very 
short-lived.  When  we  say  "  to  produce,*' 
we  assume,  perhaps,  that  what  we  regard 
as  the  end  of  creation  is  the  end,  simply 
because  it  is  nearer  akin  to  human  ends. 
But  what  Mr.  Proctor  refers  to  is  some- 
thing of  this  sort : — In  the  first  placei  if 
Life  of  any  kind  at  all  resembling  our 
own,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of 
physical  nature,  then  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  spots  in  the  universe  where  such 
life  is  possible  are  infinitely  small,  as  com- 
pared with  the  spaces  where  such  life  is 
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not  possible.  Concede,  for  instance,  that 
such  life  can  not  exist  except  on  the  surface 
of  solid  worlds,  and  you  admit  at  once 
not  only  that  the  subterranean  interiors  of 
all  these  worlds  are,  as  far  as  such  life  is 
concerned,  wasted,  but  that  the  vacuum 
of  the  intermundane  spaces,  of  course  far 
more  vast  than  the  infinitesimal  continents 
of  the  globes  scattered  about  amongst 
them,  is  for  the  same  purpose  "  wasted." 
But  Mr.  Proctor  goes  much  further.  As- 
suming that,  as  far  as  we  know  any  thing 
whatever  of  the  laws  of  physical  life,  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  and  a  tolerably 
dense  atmosphere  are  necessary  to  it, 
while  any  very  considerable  excess  of  heat 
and  any  great  deficiency  of  atmosphere 
would  be  fatal  to  it,  Mr.  Proctor  at  once 
excludes  the  great  central  suns  from  the 
class  of  habitable  worlds,  as  being  centres 
of  heat  far  too  intense  for  any  thing  like 
such  life;  while  at  the  other  extreme  of 
the  scale,  he  excludes  a  burnt-out  ash  like 
the  moon,  which  has  neither  atmosphere 
nor  water,  from  the  category  of  worlds  fit 
for  any  organization  known  to  us.  And 
even  between  these  limits  Mr.  Proctor 
finds  but  few  planets  which  he  thinks  fit 
for  such  life  as  ours  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Venus  and  Mercury  are  both  too 
much  scorched  up  by  the  sun's  rays,  he 
holds,  for  any  organization,  we  know. 
Mars,  if  not  already  too  cold,  is  fast  be- 
coming so,  with  his  comparatively  small 
supply  of  watery  vapor,  and  his  immense 
fields  of  winter  snow.  Jupiter  and  the 
other  known  major  planets  are  still,  says 
Mr.  Proctor,  glowing  masses  of  detached 
solar  fire,  not  sufficiently  cooled  down  for 
their  surface  to  be  the  abode  of  life  of  our 
sort.  In  short,  except  the  planet  Mars, 
which  Mr.  Proctor  thinks  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  past  the  stage  at  which  there  is  suf- 
ficient heat  to  support  life  like  ours,  and 
one  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  possi- 
bly an  asteroid  or  two,  Mr.  Proctor  does 
not  hold  it  possible  that  any  Hfe  of  the 
kind  we  know  now  exists  elsewhere  in  the 
Solar  system.  As  for  the  other  stellar 
systems,  the  stars  themselves  are  centres 
of  heat  far  too  great  for  the  existence  of 
such  life,  and  of  their  planets  we  know 
nothing.  And  he  argues  from  analogy 
that  but  a  very  few  even  of  the  planets 
can  be  under  the  conditions  which  render 
organic  life,  as  we  know  it,  possible. 
At  any  one  moment  the  vast  majority  of 
physical  worlds  in  existence  are,  in  Mr. 


Proctor's  belief,  unfit  to  support  life, 
though  each  one  of  them  may  be,  or  may 
have  been,  for  some  small  fraction  of  its 
career,  the  theatre  of  such  life.  The 
Earth,  for  instance,  must  have  been  unfit 
to  support  life  for  ages  before  it  had  cooled 
down  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  and,  for 
ages  after  it  shall  have  shrunk  into  the 
condition  of  the  moon,  it  will  again  be 
unfit  for  the  support  of  life.  In  a  word, 
not  only  is  the  proportion  of  space  devot- 
ed to  organized  life  at  any  one  moment 
an  infinitesimal  one,  but  if  you  take  the 
career  of  any  single  world  separately,  you 
will  find  that  its  period  of  waste  is  an  infi- 
nitude, in  the  midst  of  which  its  little  age 
of  habitability  resembles  a  mere  island 
in  the  wide  and  barren  ocean  of  its 
desolation.  The  proportion  of  space 
utilized  (if  the  support  of  organic  life  be 
the  definition  of  "  utilization")  to  waste 
space  is  infinitesimal ;  and  the  proportion 
of  time  utilized  (in  the  same  sense)  to 
waste  time,  in  the  history  of  any  one 
among  the  material  worlds,  is  infinitesimal 
also.  For  the  most  part, — ^this  is  Mr. 
Proctor's  inference  from  his  astronomical 
surveys, — the  map  of  the  physical  universe 
is  a  map  of  vast  solitudes,  most  of  which, 
— namely,  the  interstellar  and  intermun- 
dane spaces, — were  never  adapted  for  or- 
ganized life  at  all;  while  of  the  spots 
which  are  so  adapted,  the  time  during 
which  there  is  a  capabiUty  of  supporting 
life  is  a  mere  narrow  strip  of  isthmus  be- 
tween two  infinite  oceans  of  perpetual  so- 
litude, the  infinite  antecedent  history  of 
gi'adual  preparation,  and  the  infinite  sub- 
sequent history  of  exhausted  powers. 
According  to  this  view,  if  life  in  any  way 
like  ours  is  the  end  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, almost  the  whole  universe  is  either 
a  blank,  or  a  becoming,  or  a  passing- 
away,  and  the  portions  of  time  and  space 
in  which  organic  life  has  appeared,  but 
not  yet  passed  away,  count  but  for  a  few 
drops  in  the  ocean  of  perceivable  space 
and  recordable  time. 

To  an  imagination  bewildered,  as 
human  imaginations  so  often  are,  not  with 
the  infinite  repose  of  the  universe,  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  time  and  force  on 
apparently  small  results,  but  rather  with 
the  hurry,  the  crowding,  the  human  fret* 
tings  and  fumings  of  this  vivid  little  world 
of  misery  and  joy,  there  is  something  at 
first  rather  resting  and  solemn  in  thus  rea- 
lizing for  ourselves  the  infinite  tracts  of 
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space  and  time  which  seem  secure  from  the 
invasions  of  the  swarms  of  organic  life.  A 
fanciful  mind  might  even  expect  the  Earth 
herself  to  feel  as  if  relieved  of  something 
of  a  fever-fit,  after  the  comparatively  short 
period  during  which  she  is  fit  for  the  sup- 
port of  organic  life  shall  have  elapsed, 
and  the  passionless  calm  of  the  lunar  soli- 
tudes shall  have  succeeded  to  the  tread 
of  busy  feet  and  the  crush  of  eager  appe- 
tites. But  that,  of  course,  would  be  the 
mere  fancy  of  minds  solicited  by  too  many 
competing  interests,  and  yearning  for  a 
better  adjustment  between  their  thirst  for 
peace  and  their  impulses  to  action.  Still, 
Mr.  Proctor's  speculations  are  useful,  if 
only  for  this  purpose, — that  they  help  us 
to  realize,  not  the  smallness  of  human  in- 
terests (for  that  is  hardly  the  result  of 
seeing  how  many  ages  of  evolution  have 
led  up  to  them,  even  though  as  many 
more  lead  down  from  them  to  silence 
and  desolation  once  more),  but  the  infinite 
number  of  other  and  perhaps  infinitely 
higher  ends  which  are  evidently  included 
in  the  divine  mind,  besides  those  with 
which  we  are  able  to  any  effect  to  con- 
cern ourselves. 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
worlds  which  Mr.  Proctor  believes  to  be 
destitute  of  organic  life  are  so,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  probably  destitute  of  it  in 
the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word. 
There  may  be  in  other  worlds  millions  and 
millions  of  organic  beings  to  whom  the 
heat  of  the  solar  temperature  itself  is  only 
a  pleasant  stimulus,  instead  of  instant  de- 
struction ;  there  may  be  others  to  whom 
cold  which  >vould  freeze  mercury,  and  a 
darkness  which  would  not  admit  of  our 
recognising  each  other's  faces,  are  the 
acme  of  physical  comfort  For  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  fiery  centre 
of  our  own  planet  may  be  inhabited  by 
beings  who  could  not  even  conceive  the 
possibility  of  life  on  its  surface.  Again, 
the  spaces  which  we  call  a  perfect  vacuum 
between  one  planet  and  another,  and  be- 
tween one  solar  system  and  another,  may 
be  inhabited  by  beings  to  whom  the  ether 
through  which  light  is  transmitted,  is  what 
the  sea  is  to  fishes.  All  that  Mr.  Proctor 
shows  is  all  that  any  man  of  science  can 
show, — that  judging  by  the  only  analogies 
we  have,  organic  life  like  our  own  can  not 
exist  in  any  of  the  suns  and  on  a  great 
many  of  the  planets  which  make  up  the 
subjects  of  astronomical  study.     No  one 


can  bind  the  power  of  conjecture;  nor 
need  it  be  denied  that  there  may  be 
plausible  moral  grounds  for  conjectures 
for  which  there  are  no  physical  grounds. 
If  any  one  thinks  that  it  derogates  from 
the  goodness  of  God,  as  otherwise  made 
known,  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  the 
solid  crust  and  fiery  centre  of  a  planet  is 
not  as  thickly  populated  as  its  surface  is, 
or  that  there  ever  was  a  series  of  ages 
when  even  the  surface  itself  was  destitute 
of  life,  such  a  person  may  have  very  feir 
moral  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  the 
interstellar  spaces  are  all  peopled  by  in- 
habitants of  some  kind,  and  that  the  pre- 
organic  age  of  the  Earth  was  an  age  in 
which  invisible  beings,  or  at  least  beings 
which  left  no  physical  traces  of  their  ex- 
istence, dwelt  upon  it.  But  even  to  such 
a  person  Mr.  Proctor's  lectures  should 
show  thus  much, — that  life,  as  we  know  //, 
is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  the 
universe  ;  that  an  indefinite  number  of 
ages  must  have  elapsed  in  the  case  of 
every  astronomical  body  whose  existence 
we  know,  without  the  appearance  of  what 
we  mean  by  organic  life,  and  that  an 
indefinite  number  of  ages  will  elapse  after 
that  which  we  call  organic  life  has  ceased 
to  be.  Well,  that  at  least  shows  that  even 
if  the  infinite  universe  be  teeming  with 
finite  life  in  some  sense,  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  that  life  must  be  wholly  dif- 
ferent, in  an  infinitude  of  tracts  both  of 
space  and  time,  from  what  they  are  in  the 
world  so  familiar  to  us.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  accept  the  far  easier  and 
equally  reasonable  conception  that  finite 
life  of  any  kind  fills  up  but  a  few  insulated 
points  in  the  infinite  solitudes  of.  the  uni- 
verse, though  the  infinite  mind  is,  of 
course,  present  through  all  the  infinitudes 
both  of  space  and  time  ?  The  study  of 
astronomy  certainly  brings  home,  as  no 
other  study  can,  the  certainty  that  life, 
like  ours  at  all  events,  is  not  wanted  every- 
where, because  it  is  not  conceivable  every- 
where ;  that  the  number  of  thoughts  and 
j)urposes  in  which  neither  we  nor  any 
beings  like  us  have  any  share,  mu$t  be 
infinite,  even  as  compared  with  those 
equally  deep,  and  to  us,  of  course,  much 
more  interesting,  thoughts  and  purposes  in 
which  we  have  a  vivid  share ;  that  what 
seem  to  us  the  wastes  of  time  and  space, 
are  simply  the  theatres  of  infinite  power 
and  reason  quite  beyond  our  knowledge  ; 
and  whether,  therefore,  they  are  theabodes 
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of  other  finite  creatures  or  not,  must  be 
for  us  immaterial.  There  is  a  real  lesson 
in  the  certainty  that  the  spaces  in  which 
the  forms  of  force  we  know,  do  not  exist, 
are  infinitely  large,  in  comparison  with 
those  in  which  such  forms  of  force  do  ex- 
ist ;  and  that  even  in  worlds  in  which  such 
forms  of  force  as  we  are  familiar  with  ex- 
ist, there  are  an  infinite  number  of  both 
regions  and  times  in  which  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  kind  of  physical  life  best 
known  to  us,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  those  regions  and  times  in  which 
such  physical  life  might  possibly  be.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  only  comes,  after  all, 
to  saying  that  the  unknown  occupies  a 
vastly  greater  proportion  of  the  universe 
than  the  known.  But  it  is  more  than  this. 
For  it  is  clearly  reasonable  to  suppose  that 


the  same  relation  which  exists  between 
the  quantity  of  space  in  which  there  is  life 
like  ours,  and  the  immeasurable  spaces  in 
which  there  can  be  no  such  life,  exists  also 
between  the  qtiality  of  what  is  known  to 
us  and  what  is  unknown ; — in  other  words, 
that  the  powers  and  purposes  which  are 
beyond  our  apprehension  are  as  infinitely 
above  those  which  are  within  our  appre- 
hension, as  the  times  and  spaces  devoted 
in  the  universe  to  what  we  know  and  can 
understand,  are  to  the  times  and  spaces 
devoted  to  what  we  do  not  know  and  can- 
not understand.  If  that  inference  be 
warranted,  astronomy  suggests,  with  al- 
most physical  irresistibleness,  the  absolute 
infinitude  of  God,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  infinitude  has  any  real  meaning  for 
finite  beings. — The  Spectator, 
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CHANCELLOR  CROSBY. 
BY   THE    EDITOR. 


We  present  this  month  a  life-like  por- 
trait of  the  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D., 
who  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  popular  preachers  in 
New-York  City,  and  whose  labors  in  the 
cause  of  education  have  been  not  less  con- 
spicuous and  important.  At  the  present 
time  his  attention  is  divided  between  the 
pastorate  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  New  York. 

Such  portions  of  Dr.  Crosby's  career  as 
belong  to  a  public  record  can  be  very 
briefly  told.  He  is  the  son  of  William  B. 
Crosby,  and  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Floyd,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
born  in  New-York  City,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1826.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New- York  in  1844,  when 
only  eighteen  years  old,  and  seven  years 
lat^r,  in  185 1,  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Greek  in  the  same  institution.  He 
held  this  position  eight  years,  and  resign- 
ed it  in  1859  to  take  the  Greek  professor- 
ship in  Rutgers  College,  New-Brunswick, 
N.  J.  Licensed  to  preach  in  1859,  he 
was  ordained  in  1861  and  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New- 
Brunswick.     Two  years  later,  in  1863,  he 


resigned  both  places  to  assume  the  pasto- 
rate of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  New-York,  which  position,  as 
we  have  said,  he  still  holds,  having  made 
his  church  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  of  the  denomination  in  the  city. 
In  1870  Dr.  Crosby  accepted  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  University  of  New-York, 
and  now  devotes  a  large  part  of  his  time 
to  the  duties  of  that  important  and  re- 
sponsible station. 

Since  1850,  when  his  first  work  was 
published,  Dr.  Crosby  has  been  an  indus- 
trious if  not  prolific  writer,  and  besides 
editing  an  edition  of  the  CEdipus 
Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  has  written  "  The 
Lands  of  the  Moslem,"  "  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,"  "  The  Life  of  Jesus  as 
narrated  by  the  Four  Evangelists,"  "  Bible 
Manual,"  "  Social  Hints  to  Young  Chris- 
tians," "  The  Healthy  Christian," 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Decalogue,"  and  many 
smaller  works,  together  with  numerous 
sermons,  addresses,  and  contributions  to 
theological  periodicals.  He  is  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  of  intellectual  vigor ;  and 
some  years  hence,  doubtless,  the  biogra- 
pher's task  will  include  a  still  larger  record 
of  useful  industry  and  honorable  achieve- 
ment. 
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Descriptive  Sociology  ;  or,  Groups  of 
Sociological  Facts.  Classified  and  ar- 
ranged by  Herbert  Spencer.  Compiled 
and  abstracted  by  David  Duncan,  M.A.  ; 
Richard  Sheppig,  Ph.D.  ;  and  James  Col- 
lier.   New-York  :  D,  Applcton  6*  Co, 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  non-scicnti- 
fic  critic  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  scien- 
tific value  of  this  work  ;  but  no  intelligent  read, 
er  can  examine  this  first  part,  or  even  study  the 
tables,  without  being  convinced  that  great  re- 
sults must  be  yielded  by  such  an  analysis  of  the 
past  history  of  mankind,  and  that  the  complete 
work  must  furnish  materials  of  the  utmost  val- 
ue to  statesmen,  teachers,  authors,  clergymen, 
professional  men,  and  all  students  of  histor)'or 
science.  No  one  can  be  deterred  from  using 
these  materials  because  of  any  relation  which 
they  bear  to  any  of  Mr.  Spencer's  previous 
works.  The  entire  book  consists  simply  of 
naked  facts  fortified  by  authorities,  and  con- 
tains no  speculations  or  opinions.  They  are 
simply  the  raw  materials  which  Mr.  Spencer 
proposes  to  use  in  preparing  the  sociological 
portion  of  his  System  of  Philosophy  ;  and  they 
will  prove  just  as  useful  to  any  other  worker 
in  a  similar,  or  even  in  widely  different  fields. 

The  work  is  a  triumph  of  classification,  and 
comprehends  the  widest  possible  range  of 
subjects  in  the  most  condensed  shape.  For 
greater  convenience  of  consulting,  the  facts 
are  arranged  in  tables,  embracing  all  the 
elements  and  factors  of  the  social  state  of  the 
different  communities,  whatever  its  form  or 
grade.  At  the  top  of  each  table  there  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  various  conditions  of  the  country 
and  characters  of  its  inhabitants  by  which  the 
state  of  society  is  modified,  and  which  vary  with 
different  communities.  The  numerous  facts 
bearing  upon  social  conditiotis,  such  as  gov- 
ernment, domestic  relations,  industr}%  produc- 
tions, ceremonies,  religion,  morality,  arts,  etc., 
are  entered  under  their  respective  heads  in  the 
most  condensed  form  ;  and  accompanying  the 
tables  are  classified  extracts  from  the  authori- 
ties followed,  by  which  the  tabular  statements 
are  verified.  For  the  purposes  of  the  work,  the 
communities  of  mankind  are  divided  into  three 
great  groups  :  i.  Uncivilized  Societies  ;  2.  Civ- 
ilized Societies,  Extinct  or  Decayed  ;  and,  3. 
Civilized  Societies,  Recent  or  still  Flourishing. 
The  collection  and  classification  of  the  various 
orders  of  facts  pertaining  to  each  of  these 
groups  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  three 
different  gentlemen,  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  and  the  whole  is 
now  in  progress. 

The  present  part  is  the  first  of  the  division  of 


"  Civilized  Societies,  Recent  and  still  Flourish- 
ing,"  and  is  devoted  to  England.  It  covers 
seven  consecutive  tables,  and  the  verifying  ex- 
tracts occupy  seventy  pages  folio— the  whole 
being  equal  to  an  octavo  volume  of  eight  or 
nine  hundred  pages.  Each  table  is  so  arrang- 
ed that,  by  reading  the  columns  vertically, 
we  can  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  English 
social  life,  with  its  increasing  complexities; 
while  by  reading  horizontally  across  the  ta- 
bles, we  may  form  a  general  idea  of  the  social 
phenomena  simultaneously  presenting  them- 
selves at  the  various  epochs  of  English  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  publishing  the  Descriptive 
Sociology  at  his  own  expense,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  reception  of  this  first  part  by  the  pub- 
lic whether  any  others  see  the  light.  Prof.  You- 
mans  therefore  makes  an  appeal  to  "  the  lib- 
eral-minded, the  lovers  of  learning,the  students 
of  progressive  science,  and  the  friends  of  edu- 
cation, to  procure  the  part  now  issued,  and,  if 
possible,  to  become  permanent  subscribers  to 
the  work."  We  trust  that  this  appeal  will  be 
adequately  responded  to,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will.  There  are  a  great  many  readers 
of  the  Eclectic  alone  to  whom  the  work 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  various  studies.  A  pamphlet  con- 
taining explanations,  recommendations,  and 
sample  tables,  may  be  obtained  by  application 
to  the  publishers. 

The  History  of  American  Currency.  With 
Chai>t£rs  on  the  English  Bank  Restric- 
tion, AND  Austrian  Paper  Money.  By 
Prof.    William    G.    Sumner.      New- York : 

Henry  Noli  <Sr»  Co, 

If  experience  is  wisdom,  as  the  old  saw  has 
it,  then  Americans  ought  to  be  the  wisest  peo- 
ple on  earth  on  the  subject  of  currency,  and 
especially  of  paper  currency,  for  probably  no 
nation  of  ancient  or  modem  times  has  tried 
more  experiments  or  suffered  more  from  mis- 
takes. It  shows  how  invincible  is  the  desire 
to  secure  some  "  money  **  which  will  serve  is 
such,  and  yet  which  is  without  definite  intrinsic 
value,  when,  notwithstanding  the  long  series ot 
disheartening  experiences  which  Professor 
Sumner  records,  we  find  a  very  large  proper 
tion  of  our  public  men,  backed  by  an  immense 
following,  endeavoring  now  to  act  upon  the 
theory  that  a  dollar  is  an  "  abstract  idea"  which 
can  be  expressed  just  as  well  in  inconvertible 
paper  as  in  gold  and  silver. 

Professor  Sumner*s  '^History^  is  by  no  means 
voluminous,  and  does  not  answer  many  of  the 
questions  which  it  suggests  ;  but  it  preseiits 
an  outline,  complete  enough  for  all  practica* 
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purposes,  of  all  our  currency  experiments  and 
experiences,  from  the  wampum  orj  "  peag," 
which  the  New-England  colonists  adopted 
from  the  Indians,  and  the  '*  barter  currency  " 
which  was  in  almost  universal  use  among  all 
the  early  settlers,  to  the  "  legal-tender  green- 
backs "  of  the  present  day.  It  is  the  first  at- 
tempt that  has  been  made  to  cover  this  most 
impt>rtant  field  ;  and  the  book  contains  the 
only  impartial  account  yet  written  of  the  two 
Banks  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  great 
panics  of  1837  and  1857.  No  student  of  poli- 
tical economy  should  leave  it  unexamined  ; 
and  it  presents  considerations  of  the  utmost 
practical  importance  at  this  time  to  every  citi- 
zen, whether  he  be  interested  in  economical 
theories  or  not.  Nor  will  it  prove  of  less  value 
for  students  of  history  or  politics  ;  for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Sumner  observes,  the  history  of  the  cur- 
rency is  inextricably  interwoven  with  party 
politics  and  questions  of  tariff,  and  neither  can 
be  clearly  understood  without  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  other. 

The  chapters  on  the  "  English  Bank  Re- 
striction "  and  "  Austrian  Paper  Money  "  are 
valuable,  both  as  emphasizing  the  lessons  of 
the  preceding  History  and  as  suggesting  the 
true  method  of  applying  a  remedy ;  and  the 
Appendix  contains  the  text  in  full  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Bullion  Report  "  made  to  Parliament 
in  1810.  This  Report  is  the  most  important 
single  document  in  financial  literature,  and 
led  to  the  most  decisive  results  ;  and  until 
published  in  its  present  form,  has  been  prac- 
tically inaccessible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     By  James 
Parton.     Boston :  J.  R.   Osgood  &*  Co. 

No  other  American  writer  has  excelled  Mr 
Parton  in  the  art  of  catching  the  most  salient 
and  striking  aspects  of  any  subject  with 
which  he  undertakes  to  deal,  or  of  imparting 
interest  to  the  driest  details  by  sheer  skill  of 
narration.  However  much  we  may  be  re- 
pelled by  his  dogmatic  assertiveness,  which  is 
not  always  based  on  the  widest  knowledge 
by  the  apparent  diversity  of  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  by  his  irrepressible  tendency  to 
diverge  on  the  slightest  provocation  into 
utterly  aimless  moralizing,  of  a  kind  with 
which  Tupper  has  made  us  familiar;  it  is  yet 
impossible  to  deny  that  his  books  are  inte- 
resting, and,  however  long  they  may  be,  we 
never  find  any  difficulty  in  reading  them 
through  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  "  Life  of  Jefferson"  illustrates  all  these 
points.  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  from 
many  of  the  statements  of  which  some,  and 
perhaps  most  of  his  readers,  will  not  dissent ; 
he  has  never  given  freer  rein  to  his  personal 
prejudices ;  his  aggressive  hostility  to  politi- 


cal opponents  becomes  most  irritating  at 
times ;  and  the  style  frequently  verges  on  the 
"  slipshod."  But  though  the  pages  are  nu- 
merous, there  is  not  a  distinctly  dull  one  in 
the  book,  and  there  will  be  less  excuse  than 
hitherto  if  the  general  reading  public  remains 
ignorant  of  Jefferson's  life,  character,  and 
achievements.  Except  for  the  partisan  politi- 
cal tone  which  Mr.  Parton  has  almost  os- 
tentatiously introduced,  his  book  would  be 
almost  a  model  popular  biography,  and  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  do  good  service. 

The  volume  originated,  as  the  author  ob- 
serves, in  the  "  desire  that  there  should  be  one 
work  on  Jefferson  and  his  times  within  the 
reach  of  the  mass  of  readers;"  and  according- 
ly, though  the  book  is  a  large  one  and  con- 
tains a  fine  portrait  of  Jefferson,  it  is  pub. 
lished  at  a  price  which  ought  to  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  wide  circle. 

England,  Political  and  Social.  By  Au- 
guste  de  Laugel.  Translated  by  Professor 
J.  M.  Hart.  New- York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

M.  de  Laugel  resided  for  many  years  in 
England  as  the  Due  d'Aumale's  private  secre- 
tary, and  familiarized  himself  thoroughly  with 
English  institutions,  literature,  politics,  and 
society.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  wide  cul- 
ture and  a  strongly  analytical  mind ;  and  his 
book  is  a  singularly  acute,  profound,  and  phi- 
losophical treatise  on  the  various  phenomena 
which  England  presents  to  the  student  of  his- 
tory, of  sociology,  or  of  human  character. 
With  a  vivacity  and  literary  skill  not  inferior 
to  Taine's,  he  penetrates  far  deeper  below  the 
surface  than  that  versatile  writer,  and  is  never 
satisfied  with  merely  recording  a  fact  or  ten- 
dency, but  endeavors  at  once  to  trace  it  back 
to  its  origin,  and  to  show  what  its  probable 
outcome  will  be.  We  doubt  whether  the  ad- 
vantages and  defects  of  the  "  British  Constitu- 
tion," as  a  modus  operandi  of  government,  were 
ever  more  clearly  and  impartially  pointed 
out ;  and  we  have  never  seen  a  book  in 
which  the  contrasts  and  characteristics  of 
English  social  life  are  brought  out  so  strikingly 
and  discriminatingly.  Except  for  the  tedious 
cant  about  "  atavism,"  and  *'  barbarism,"  and 
"  persistence  of  the  barbarian  type,"  and  the 
rest  of  the  quasi-philosophical  jargon,  which  in 
this  connection  means  nothing,  the  book  is  a 
model  one  of  its  kind,  and  may  be  read  with 
profit  alike  by  foreigners  and  by  Englishmen 
themselves. 

Professor  Hart's  translation  is  exceptionally 
good,  and  the  notes  and  explanations  which 
he  has  scattered  through  the  volume  are  judi- 
cious and  helpful.  As  much  can  not  be  said 
for  his  preface,  though  it  is  not  without  interest. 
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What  is   Darwinism?    By  Charles   Hodge. 
New- York  :  Scribner^  Armstrong  «Sr»  Co. 

"Great  confusion  and  diversity  of  opinion 
prevail  as  to  the  real  views  of  the  man  whose 
writings  have  agitated  the  whole  world,  scien- 
tific and  religious.  If  a  man  says  he  is  a 
Darwinian,  many  understand  him  to  avow 
himself  virtually  an  atheist ;  while  another 
understands  him  as  saying  that  he  adopts  some 
harmless  form  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution. 
This  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  obviously  useless  to 
discuss  any  theory  until  we  are  agreed  as  to 
what  that  theor}-  is.  The  question,  therefore, 
What  is  Darwinism  ?  must  take  precedence  of 
all  discussion  of  its  merits."  To  answer  this 
question  briefly  and  finally,  is  the  task  which 
Dr.  Hodge  ostensibly  sets  himself.  We  say 
*'  ostensibly,"  because  his  book  is,  in  reality, 
a  sharp  "  discussion  of  the  merits"  of  Darwin- 
ism, and  a  spirited  attack,  with  both  theological 
and  scientific  weapons,  upon  nearly  all  the 
conclusions  which  it  involves.  His  verv  dc- 
claration  that  Darwinism  "  is  tantamount  to 
atheism,"  is  evidently  rather  an  assault  than  a 
definition  ;  especially  when  we  find  in  the 
essay  itself  that  Darwin  and  every  prominent 
Darwinian  who  was  not  already  an  atheist 
deny  categorically  that  they  are  atheists,  and 
that  Darwin's  theor>'  in  its  most  extreme  form 
is  declared  by  himself  to  involve  a  creative 
First  Cause. 

Dr.  Hodge's  book  is  xaxy  far,  indeed,  from 
being  what  its  title,  and  the  opening  sentences 
we  have  quoted, would  suggest;  but  it  con- 
tains a  valuable  and  instructive  exposition  of 
the  relation  of  Darwinism  to  other  philoso- 
phical theories,  and  a  great  many  suggestive 
quotations  from  the  works  of  the  more  emi- 
nent scientific  men  who  have  discussed  the 
question  on  either  side.  Its  tendency  is  to 
emphasize  the  antagonism  between  science 
and  religion,  and  so  far  it  is  to  be  regretted. 

CVCLOPEDIA   OF    AMERICAN    LITERATURE.      By 

Evert  A.  and  Geo.  L.  Duyckinck.  Edited 
to  date,  by  M.  Laird  Simons.  Philadelphia: 
T.  Ehi'ood  ZcU, 

Duyckinck's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Lite- 
rature has  been  a  standard  work  for  too  long 
a  period  to  render  any  discussion  of  its  merits 
necessar\'  at  this  time.  Whatever  its  defects, 
it  was  practically  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
which  the  student  would  find  it  worth  while  to 
consult,  or  in  which  the  reader  could  obtain  a 
complete  view  of  the  rise  and  development  of 
our  national  literature.  It  exhibited  undoubt- 
ed industry  and  research  on  the  part  of  its 
editors,  and  some  scholarship ;  and  its  errors 
in  assigning  over-much  space  to  minor  au- 
thors were  more  excusable,  at  least,  than  an 
error  in  the  other  direction  would  have  been, 


and  probably  increased  the  interest  of  the 
work  for  popular  readers. 

The  present  edition  embraces  a  complete 
revision  of  the  original  work,  bringing  the  in- 
formation up  to  date,  and  many  additional 
sketches  of  authors  who  have  won  the  right  to 
admission  in  recent  years,  together  with  care- 
fully selected  extracts  from  their  works.  As 
the  work  is  chronological  in  its  arrangement, 
and  as  only  twelve  parts  out  of  fifty-two  are 
yet  published,  we  arc  unable  to  judge  how 
far  the  new  editor,  Mr.  Simons,  will  succeed 
with  his  additional  matter ;  but  such  of  his 
work  as  can  be  seen  in  these  earlier  numbers 
appears  to  be  tasteful  and  judicious. 

The  publishers  are  issuing  the  work  in  ex- 
cellent style,  with  exceptionally  wide  margins, 
and  with  numerous  engravings,  including 
fifty-two  on  steel.  It  is  published  by  sub- 
scription only,  and  when  completed  will  make 
two  large  and  handsome  quarto  volumes. 
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Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son,  of  London,  have 
in  the  press  new  editions  of  PepjVs  and  Eve- 
lyn's Diaries,  and  of  Ben  Jonson*s  works,  the 
last  to  be  in  nine  volumes. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  publishers  intend  to  issue 
a  new  edition  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
•  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,*  which  have  for  some 
time  been  out  of  print. 

Prof.  Von  Ranke  is  engaged  in  re-editing 
his  •  History  of  the  Popes,*  with  reference  to 
the  relations  between  Pio  Nono  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  The  Professor  is  now  more  than 
seventy-five  years  old,  but  is  as  active  as  ever. 

The  Speeches  and  some  unpublished  Poli- 
tical Writings  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  are  in 
the  press,  and  will  shortly  be  issued,  with  a 
prefatory  notice  by  his  son.  The  Messrs. 
Black  wood  will  publish  the  work. 

Dr.  Beke  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  de- 
tailed narrative  of  his  recent  journey  and  its 
results,  which  will  be  illustrated  by  sketches 
made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  John  Milne,  F.G.S., 
who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition. 

According  to  the  Journal  G^n^ral  de  ilm- 

primcrie  efde  la  Libniiric,  the  production  of  the 

press  in  France  last  year  was  11,530  books, 

3403  musical  compositions,  2156  engravings, 

photographs,  lithographs,  and  maps. 

M.  Heron  de  Villefosse  has  been  de- 
spatched by  the  French'  authorities  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Algiers,  in  order  that  he  may  study 
the  Latin  inscriptions  which  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  that  part  of  Africa.  M. 
'  Jules  Laurier  is  joined  with  him  in  this  mis- 
sion. 
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We  hear  that  there  is  in  preparation  the 
"  Diary  of  a  Tour  on  the  Scotch  Lakes,"  writ- 
ten by  Coleridge  and  another  of  the  Lake 
poets,  either  Wordsworth  or  Southey.  The 
manuscript  was  but  recently  discovered,  and 
the  publishers  expect  that  the  work  will  be- 
come popular. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Charles  Reade  is  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  work  of 
fiction  on  the  subject  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Plimsoll — the  sending  forth 
of  overladen  and  unseaworthy  vessels.  Mr. 
Plimsoll  will,  we  are  told,  himself  furnish  the 
data. 

A  NEW  German  epos,  having  for  its  subject 
and  title  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  printing, 
Johannes  Gutenberg,  by  Adolf  Stern,  is  spo- 
ken of  with  much  praise  as  one  of  the  ripest 
poetical  productions  of  the  present.  The 
great  historical  character  of  Gutenberg,  it  is 
observed,  has  never  been  treated  before  by  a 
German  poet. 

The  forthcoming  new  edition  of  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica'  is  making  satisfactory 
progress.  The  first  volume  will  probably  be 
ready  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  The  dis- 
sertations will  not  be  given  in  a  prefatory  way, 
as  in  the  last  edition,  but  will  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  work. 

A  NEW  poem  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel  is  in 
the  press.  The  subject,  *  Livingstone  in 
Africa,*  is  one  congenial  to  the  author  of  those 
fervent  verses  on  Palmyra — 

Where  once  Zenobia,  Queen  of  all  the  East, 
Drove  in  her  chariot,  girt  with  flaming  swords 
And  dark  adoring  faces  of  her  lovers. 

A  German  poetess,  resident  in  Holland, 
Mdme.  Lina  Schneider,  has  recommended 
that  the  Netherlands  Government  should 
make  overtures  for  the  purchase  of  the  ware- 
house in  Cologne  in  which  Vondel,  the  great- 
est of  all  Dutch  poets,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born.  The  Prussian  property  thus  to 
be  annexed  by  Holland  would  be  made  the  re- 
pository of  a  complete  Vondelian  literature. 

We  learn  from  the  All^emeine  Zcitung  that 
the  Prussian  Government  has  made  a  grant  to 
Dr.  Hirschfeld,  who  is  undertaking  a  journey 
for  purposes  of  archaeological  research  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.  A  topographical  atlas 
of  Athens  and  Attica,  edited  by  Dr.  E.  Cur- 
tius,  is,  according  to  the  same  journal,  in  pre- 
paration. 

The  citizens  of  Ferrara  intend  to  celebrate 
the  centenary  of  their  great  townsman,  Arios- 
to,  on  September  8  next,  with  all  fitting  hon- 
ors. A  "  Comitato  Ariosteo  "  has  been  formed 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements,  and  the 


Roman  poet  Pietro  Cassa  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  writing  an  historical  comedy 
on  Ariosto  for  the  occasion. 

A  NEW  Shakespeare  Dictionary',  a  thoroughly 
careful  and  sound  one,  of  which  twenty-one 
slieets  are  already  printed  (up  to  the  verb 
drink)^ — thisiS  a  welcome  announcement.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  the  writer  of  the  Dic- 
tionary is  a  German,  Professor  Schmidt,  and 
that  the  book  is  well  done.  The  particle  a 
has  five  quarto  columns  of  small,  though  clear 
type  given  to  it ;  the  verb  be  has  six  columns, 
all  the  peculiarities  of  its  use— its  construc- 
tion with  verbs,  instead  of  has,  etc. — being 
noticed.  The  verb  do  has  four  columns  devo- 
ted to  it. 

Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son  will  shortly  issue  a 
new  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johmon,  in 
three  volumes  octavo.  It  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  Percy  Fitz  Gerald,  M.A.,  and  will  repro- 
duce the  original  text  of  Boswell's  first  edi- 
tion, with  the  old  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
paragraphs,and  without  the  division  into  chap- 
ters. The  accretions  of  Malone  and  Croker 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  text,  and  the  notes 
will  be  in  great  part  original,  and  in  many 
cases  from  unpublished  manuscrip-ts.  The 
youmal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  place  as  a  separate  work,  and  the 
text  carefully  collated  on  the  three  editions. 

Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  will  shortly  publish 
the  first  volume  of  a  work  he  entitles  'The 
Modern  Plutarch,'  to  contain  biographies,  ave- 
raging 80  pages  each,  of  important  persons, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  time. 
The  first  volume  will  comprise  Luther,  by 
Heinrich  Rueckcrt  ;  Cromwell,  by  Prof. 
Pauli,  of  Gottingen;  Voltaire,  by  Prof.  Rosen- 
kranz,  of  KOnigsberg ;  and  Henri  IV.,  by 
Philipson,  of  Bonn.  Herr  Gottschall,  the 
editor  of  Unsere  Zeii  and  the  B latter fiirliterO' 
tische  Unterhaltung,  will  also  edit  'The  Mod- 
ern Plutarch.' 

News  reaches  us  from  Madrid,  that,  on  his 
recent  voyage  to  the  "  Filipinas,"  Sefior  Hi- 
p61ito  Fernandez  landed  at  Ceylon,  where,  in 
the  temple  of  Buddha,  he  accidentally  disco- 
vered a  manuscript,  in  a  character  to  him  un- 
known. The  form  of  the  manuscript  is  pecu- 
liar, consisting  of  about  sixty  palm -leaves,  in- 
scribed on  both  sides  with  characters  resem-: 
bling  the  cuneiform  ;  the  leaves  are  carefully 
preserved  by  a  covering  of  wood,  in  admira- 
ble preservation.  Photographic  copies  are  to 
be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmit- 
ted to  England  and  Germany. 

A  French  newspaper  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  me- 
morandum-book in  which  General  Kl6berdai- 
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ly  wrote  the  thoughts  and  reflections  which 
arose  in  his  mind  during  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  As  might  easily  be  surmised,  Bona- 
parte is  not  ovcr-tcnderly  handled  by  his 
lieutenant  and  unlucky  successor  in  Egypt. 
••  Is  B.  loved  ?"  says  Kleber.  "  How  could  he 
be?  He  loves  nobody.  .  .  .  He  does  not 
know  how  to  organize  or  manage  ;  and,  nev- 
ertheless, wishing  to  do  every  thing,  he  organ- 
izes and  manages.  Hence  confusion  and 
waste,  which  reduce  us  to  absolute  want  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  He  has  never  any  fixed 
plan,  all  goes  by  skips  and  jumps ;  the  day 
rules  the  affairs  of  the  day.  Ht;  pretends  to 
believe  in  destiny." 

Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  In- 
stitution, one  of  the  very  few  public,  if  hono- 
rary, positions  he  takes  pleasure  in  filling. 
The  occasion  of  his  re-election  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  present  to  the  institution,  in  Mr. 
Carlylc's  name,  a  portrait  of  John  Knox,  be- 
neath which  he  had  written,  "The  one  por- 
trait I  ever  could  believe  to  be  a  likeness  of 
John  Knox,  February,  1874."  A  scheme  for 
erecting  a  memorial  of  Knox  in  Edinburgh, 
in  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  taken  some  interest, 
suggested  the  iSea  of  obtaining  the  most  au- 
thentic likeness  of  the  great  reformer.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  gift  is  an  autotype  copy  of  the  en- 
graving made  from  a  picture  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Somerville  for  Knight's  "  Picto- 
rial Histor}\" 
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Localization  of  Function  in  the  Brain. 
— A  very  important  physiological  fact  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Professor  Ferrier,  of 
King's  College,  London,  and  in  a  paper  read 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  has  de- 
scribed the  experiments  by  which  his  demon- 
stration was  established — *  that  there  is  a  lo- 
calization of  function  in  special  regions  of  the 
brain.'  A  former  experimentalist  had  shown 
that  certain  forms  of  epilepsy  were  occasion- 
ed by  irritation  or  'discharging  lesions'  of 
the  substance  known  to  anatomists  as  the 
•gray  matter'  in  a  certain  part  of  the  brain, 
and  Dr.  Ferrier  not  only  confirms  that  theory, 
but  has  carried  his  investigation  into  a  wider 
range  of  phenomena.  The  animals  experi- 
mented on  included  jackals,  dogs,  cats,  mon- 
keys, birds  and  frogs,  toads  and  fishes.  They 
were  rendered  partially  insensible  by  means 
of  an  anxsthetic,  the  surface  of  the  brain  was 
then  laid  bare,  and  certain  parts  were  touch- 
ed or  irritated  by  the  conductor  of  a  current 
of  electricity  ;  and  in  some  instances  a  por- 
tion of  the  brain  was  cut  away.  Generally 
speaking,  it  was  found  that  movements  of  the 


limbs  are  excited  when  certain  parts  of  the 
side  of  the  brain  are  touched ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable in  some  instances,  that  on  touching 
a  second  place,  not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  from  the  first,  an  entirely  diflferent  move- 
ment is  produced.  One  touch,  for  example, 
may  move  the  hind-leg ;  the  other  excites  a 
muscle  far  away  from  the  hind-leg  ;  and  these 
results  are  so  invariable,  that  Dr.  Ferrier  can 
tell  beforehand  what  will  be  the  eflfect  of  irri- 
tating any  given  spot.  And  that  which  is  true 
of  one  animal  appears  to  be  true  of  all  the 
animals  experimented  on.  From  this,  we 
learn  that  the  brain  can  be  mapped  out  in 
certain  definite  areas,  to  each  of  which  a  dif- 
ferent function  could  be  assigned.  Thus  it 
is  ascertained  that  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  forepart  of  the 
brain,  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  arc 
also  produced,  and  the  phenomena  are  so 
marked  that  Dr.  Ferrier  is  led  to  believe  the 
convolution  known  as  the  *  angular  gyrus '  to 
be  '  the  cerebral  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  therefore  the  seat  of  visual  perception.' 
In  like  manner  he  regards  a  neighboring  con- 
volution, irritation  of  which  excites  move- 
ments of  the  ear,  *  as  the  cerebral  termination 
of  the  auditory  nerve.*  He  also  localizes  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  can  indicate  generally  the 
locality  *  connected  with  sensations  of  taste 
and  touch.* 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  are  the  leading 
points  in  Dr.  Ferrier's  paper.  Of  course  the 
great  question  remains — In  what  way  does  ir- 
ritation of  the  surface  of  the  brain  produce 
the  effects  described  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion satisfactorily,  will  require  a  long  course 
of  research  and  observation.  Meanwhile,  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  the  suggestion, 
*  that  a  scientific  phrenology  is  possible.*  Not 
the  fallacious  phrenology  of  a  former  genera- 
tion ;  but  a  science  based  on  anatomical  in- 
vestigation. 

Sea-sickness. — ^The  opinion  so  commonly 
held  in  regard  to  sea-sickness,  namely,  that  it 
is  due  either  to  a  congestion  of  the  brain,orto 
a  commotion  in  the  abdominal  viscera  caused 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  is  very  plau- 
sibly combated  by  M.  Pcllerin,  who,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  French  Academy,  attributes 
the  malady  to  a  deranged  circulation  of  the 
blood  produced  by  the  alternate  rolling  and 
heaving  of  the  vessel.  The  result  of  this,  he 
says,  is  not  a  congestion  of  the  brain,  which 
is,  on  the  contrary,  deprived  of  some  of  the 
blood  required  to  keep  up  a  stimulus  of  that 
nervous  centre  ;  that  sensation  which  is  felt 
in  sea-sickness  resembling  peculiarly  what  is 
felt  immediately  after  a  letting  of  blood,  when 
the  patient  sits  or  stands,  namely,  a  disposi- 
tion to  vomit,  or  actual  vomiting.    In  support 
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of  this  opinion,  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  persons  who  are  liable  to  sea-sickness 
experience  its  effects  in  a  much  slighter  de- 
gree when  th^  are  in  a  horizontal  position, 
the  relief  thus  afforded  being  like  that  which 
is  produced  in  the  same  position  when  a  per- 
son is  in  a  state  of  syncope. 

Exhaustion  of  the  Brain. — Dr.  Radcliffe, 
in  his  recent  Croonian  lectures,  is  reported  to 
have  discussed,  at  much  length  and  very 
acutely,  the  subject  of  brain  exhaustion,  so 
common  at  the  present  day.  After  describing 
the  leading  symptoms,  such  as  loss  of  memo- 
ry, depression  of  spirits,  increased  or  lessen- 
ed sleepiness,  unusual  irritability,  epilepti- 
form condition  of  the  nerves,  and  sometimes 
transitory  coma,  he  argues  against  urging 
the  patient  to  eat  heartily,  believing  that  such 
a  practice  tends  to  develop  the  disease  ;  he 
equally  opposes  the  training  diet  system,  as 
generally  starving  the  nerve  tissues  by  exclud- 
ing hydrocarbons  from  food  ;  nor  should  the 
patient  be  urged  to  work  more  than  is  natu- 
ral under  the  circumstances,  nor  to  rest  from 
headwork — in  many  cases  cerebral  exhaustion 
being  intensified  by  the  brain  lying  fallow  ;  if 
there  is  undue  sleeplessness,  the  head  should 
lie  low  on  the  pillow,  and  if  undue  sleepiness, 
it  should  be  kept  high. 

GuN-CoTTON. —  We  learn  that  Professor 
Abel  is  still  carrying  on  his  investigation  of 
gun-CQtton  and  other  explosives.  Some  of 
his  results  are  surprising.  A  loose  yarn  of 
gun-cotton,  if  gently  set  on  fire  by  a  spark, 
smoulders  slowly  away,  but  burns  rapidly  if 
lit  by  a  flame.  A  charge  of  cotton  in  blasting 
a  mine  or  quarr}',  or  in  a  rifle,  explodes  after 
the  manner  of  gunpowder  ;  but  if  fired  by  a 
few  grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury  it  *  goes 
off'  with  terrific  violence,  and  can  therefore 
be  applied  for  blasting  purposes  on  a  tremen- 
dous scale.  Another  remarkable  fact  is.  that 
gun-cotton  can  be  as  advantageously  explod- 
ed when  damp  as  when  dry,  and  yet  when 
wet  it  resists  fire  as  a  wet  blanket  would.  But 
place  with  it  a  cake  of  dry  cotton,  and  fire 
by  means  of  the  fulminate,  and  the  shock  will 
be  as  terrific  as  that  above  mentioned.  More- 
over, the  same  effect  can  be  produced  under 
water,  with  the  advantage  that  a  water-tight 
case  to  hold  the  materials  is  not  required. 
And,  as  regards  speed,  it  appears  that  an  ex- 
plosion of  gun-cotton  travels  nearly  twenty 
thousand  feet  in  a  second. 

The  Sun. — The  Scientific  American^  in  a  re- 
port of  a  recent  lecture  of  Mr.  Proctor  on  the 
sun,  gives  striking  illustrations  to  impart  an 
idea  of  the  immense  distance  between  us  and 
our  great  luminary.  One  of  these  supposes  an 
infant  with  an  arm  of  the  inconvenient  length 


of  91,000,000  miles,  who  should  stretch  forth 
his  hand  and  touch  the  sun.  Naturally  he 
would  have  his  finger  burnt ;  but  so  slow  is 
the  transmission  of  feeling,  he  would  have  to 
wait  until  he  was  135  years  old  before  he 
could  be  conscious  of  the  fact.  In  this  esti- 
mate,* Mr.  Proctor  evidently  adopts  the  rate 
of  nerve  motion  obtained  some  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hirsch,  that 
is,  about  III  feet  a  second.  The  later  and 
more  elaborate  researches  of  Dr.  Schleske 
show  a  rapidity  of  conduction  by  the  sensory 
nerves  of  about  97  feet  a  second,  which  would 
require  our  -sun-burnt  infant  to  wait  some 
years  longer  before  discovering  his  indiscre- 
tion. If  he  trusted  his  sight  in  the  matter,  he 
might  become  aware  of  the  danger  to  his  dis- 
tant member  in  the  short  space  of  eight  min- 
utes, so  much  more  rapid  is  the  speed  of 
light  than  the  movement  of  feeling  along  the 
nerves.  The  passage  of  volition  along  the 
motor  nerves  appears,  says  the  Medical  Press 
and  Circular^  to  be  still  slower  ;  so  that  up- 
wards of  a  century  and  a  half,  perhaps,  might 
elapse  before  the  mental  order  to  withdraw 
the  finger  could  be  carried  out. 

Action  of  Heat  on  Gravitating  Masses. 
— Among  the  papers  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  during  the  present  session,  are  some 
which  if  popularized  would  attract  numerous 
readers,  so  pregnant  are  they  with  important 
facts.  One  of  these,  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.RS., 
treats  of  the  action  of  heat  on  gravitating 
masses,  and  in  its  details  of  highly  refined  and 
accurate  experiments  demonstrates  that  sub- 
stances are  repelled  by  heat  and  attracted  by 
cold.  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  ba- 
lance formed  of  a  beam  of  straw  with  a  pith- 
ball  at  each  end.  A  lighter  balance  could 
hardly  be  devised.  It  was  tried  in  common 
air,  and  in  a  vacuum,  and  from  its  behavior 
certain  conclusions  were  drawn.  A  similar 
series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  brass 
beam  bearing  two  brass  balls,  and  with  cor- 
roborative results.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
density  and  temperature  play  an  important 
part  in  the  production  of  the  phenomena. 
And  if  they  do,  what  then  ?  may  be  asked. 
The  answer  connects  itself  with  one  of  the 
grandest  problems  of  science.  Nature  offers 
evidence  of  the  repulsive  action  of  heat,  and 
the  attractive  action  of  cold  on  the  grandest 
scale.  By  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  sun 
may  be  explained  the  phenomena  of  comets, 
and  the  shape  and  changes  of  nebula;.  And  as 
Mr.  Crookes  remarks  :  "  To  compare  small 
things  with  great,  to  argue  from  pieces  of  straw 
up  to  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  attraction,  now  shown  to  exist  between  a 
cold  and  a  warm  body,  will  equally  prevail 
when,  for  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  is 
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substituted  the  cold  of  space,  for  a  pith-ball 
a  celestial  sphere,  and  for  an  artificial  vacuum 
a  stellar  void.  In  the  radiant  molecular  ener- 
gy of  cosniical  masses  may  at  last  be  found  that 
*  agent  acting  constantly  according  to  certain 
laws  *  which  Newton  held  to  be  the  cause  of 
gravity."  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Crookes  has  started  an  investigation  which  in 
its  results  may  explain  the  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

Meteorological  Phenomena. — We  have 
more  than  once  mentioned  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society 
in  their  special  vocation,  and  we  gather  from 
their  last  report  that  the  good  work  still  goes 
on.  They  have  appointed  a  committee  to  dis- 
cover, if  possi])lc,  on  what  (and  whether  any) 
meteorological  influences  a  good  or  bad  her- 
ring-fishery may  depend.  Some  fishermen 
think  that  a  bad  season  means  a  cold  season  ; 
others,  that  storms,  and  not  temperature,  keep 
away  the  herrings  from  their  accustomed 
haunts.  The  question  is  an  interesting  one  ; 
and  if  intelligent  fishermen  can  be  got  to  co- 
operate in  the  needful  observations,  it  may 
perhaps  be  solved.  Another  question  which 
the  Society  arc  investigating  is,  How  far  does 
the  sea-climate  extend  inland?  They  have 
two  stations — a  small  island  in  the  Shetlands, 
and  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides — where 
land  influence  goes  for  nothing,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  sea  temperature  prevails  ; 
and  these  furnish  data  for  determining  the  in- 
fluence of  land  in  lowering  the  winter  and 
raising  the  summer  temperature.  The  Socie- 
ty have  also  had  under  notice  a  suggestion, 
'that  trap-dykes,  by  acting  as  good  continuous 
conductors  between  the  fused  material  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  and  the  outer  air,  might  be 
expected  to  exercise  considerably  greater 
thermal  influence  than  surrounding  districts 
of  stratified  rocks,  such  as  the  coal  forma- 
tions.' This  is  a  suggestion  which  mav  have 
important  bearings'on  agriculture. 

Discovery  of  a  Living  Mammoth. — A  ru- 
mor from  Russia  to  the  effect  that  the  mam- 
moth is  not  an  extinct  animal,  has  set  natural- 
ists on  the  alert  ;  and  should  it  prove  true 
that  living  mammoths  are  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  deep  gorges  of  the  Lena,  in  far  Eastern 
Siberia,  we  may  anticipate  that  expeditions 
will  be  sent  out  to  capture  a  few  of  the  huge 
animals  for  the  zoological  gardens  of  Europe. 
According  to  the  rumor,  the  discovery  was 
made  by  one  of  the  convicts  who  had  been 
transported  to  that  distant  region.  That  the 
mammoth  once  abounded  in  Siberia,  is  well 
known  ;  for  thousands  of  mammoths,  whose 
tusks  supply  much  of  the  ivory  used  in  the 
arts,  are  there  embedded  in  the  frozen  ground. 


The  DomeoftheVirntha  Exhibitio.n  Build- 
ing.— Mr.  Scott  Russell,  F.R.S.,  the  designer 
of  the  great  central  dome  of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion building,  described  the  construction  of 
that  gigantic  roof  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects.  It  is  the  largest 
dome  in  the  world,  being  nine  times  larger 
than  St.  PauPs,  eight  times  larger  than  St. 
Peter^s  at  Rome,  and  seven  times  larger  than 
that  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and  yet  it 
is  so  contrived,  one  part  supporting  another 
so  cleverly,  that  it  could  be  built  without 
scaflblding  ;  another  advantage  in  a  dome 
thus  constructed  is,  that  it  will  not  fall :  the 
apparent  supports  may  be  cut  away,  and  yet  it 
stands,  and  could  be  destroyed  only  by  piece- 
meal shattering.  In  the  course  of  his  descrip- 
tion, Mr.  Scott  Russell  gave  details  which  all 
professional  men  will  read  and  study  with 
pleasure  and  profit,  but  he  also  said  much 
that  will  interest  the  general  reader.  He  holds 
that  architects  and  engineers  should  know 
something  of  each  other's  profession:  if  they 
did,  engineering  works  would  not  be  so  dis- 
tressingly ugly  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
architecture  would  gain  in  methods  of  con- 
struction. He  contends  also  for  excellence  of 
workmanship,  amd  that  is  a  quality  which  in 
these  days  is  too  much  disregarded.  Simi- 
larity and  symmetry  of  parts,  says  Mr.  Scott 
Russell,  are  essential  to  success  in  any  great 
engineering  work.  Then  there  must  be  per- 
fection of  fit,  instead  of  things  being  done,  as 
they  generally  are,  nearly  right,  but  not  quite. 
To  be  •  perfectly  exact '  is  in  the  long-mn 
much  easier  than  to  be  nearly  exact.  It  costs 
also  less  money,  but  it  requires  more  brain. 
These  are  truisms ;  but  as  the  world  alwa3rs 
forgets  them,  they  will  bear  unceasing  repeti- 
tion. 

Professor  Schmidt's  Map  of  the  Moon. — 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety said  in  his  address,  published  in  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings" for  Februar)',  1874,  that  this  remark- 
able representation  of  the  lunar  surface,  which 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  Professor  Schmidt 
during  thirty-four  years,  is  now  completed. 
Those  who  have  seen  this  magnificent  work 
speak  of  it  in  the  highest  terms,  not  only  of  its 
general  appearance,  but  also  of  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  the  details  of  the  lunar  fea^ 
tures  are  delineated.  The  map  is  two  metres 
in  diameter,  and  the  drawing  is  made  with  the 
most  extraordinary  care  and  precision,  the 
minuteness  of  the  work  being  almost  beyond 
conception.  A  specimen  of  the  map  has  been 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
when  it  was  much  admired  for  the  extreme  del- 
icacy with  which  all  the  details  of  the  lunar 
surface  are  given,  and  a  hope  was  generally 
expressed  that  the  map  in  its  entirety  would 
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eventually  be  published.  Unfortunately,  the 
funds  of  the  Athens  Observatory  are  too  lim- 
ited to  permit  the  publication  of  this  great 
work  at  the  expense  of  that  establishment,  and 
Professor  Schmidt  fears  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  publishing  it  either  in  Greece,  France,  or 
Germany,  owing  to  the  expense,  which  must 
necessarily  be  great.  It  is  hoped,  however, 
that  some  means  will  be  provided  for  engrav- 
ing this  beautiful  production,  and  thus  make 
it  available  to  astronomers.  Meanwhile,  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt  has  been  requested  to  forward 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of  trans- 
ferring the  map  upon  stone  for  lithographic  en- 
graving. If  the  estimate  be  not  excessive, 
probably  some  means  may  be  found  to  preserve 
to  science  the  valuable  results  of  Professor 
Schmidt's  thirty-four  years'  labor. 

The  New- York  Aquarium. — We  are  in- 
formed that  this  splendid  institution  is  pro- 
gressing as  rapidly  as  can  be  expected.  It  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  Central  Park,  New- York, 
where  the  magnificent  Free  Museum  and  Me- 
nagerie have  already  a  place.  We  believe  that 
the  credit  of  starting  this  enterprise  is  due  to  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  the  proprietors  of  the  well- 
known  "  Applctons'  Journal."  These  gentle- 
men have  communicated  with  Mr.  W.  S.  Kent, 
F.L.S.,  who  has  left  the  Brighton  Museum, 
and  we  believe  that  with  his  assistance  as 
scientific  adviser  they  can  not  fail  to  establish 
an  institution  which  will  be  in  every  way 
creditable  to  zoological  science.  We  trust 
they  may  soon  have  secured  ample  funds  to 
realize  the  undertaking ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  Mr.  Kent's  assistance,  experi- 
enced as  he  is  not  only  as  a  naturalist,  but 
also,  and  especially,  as  an  aquarian  naturalist, 
they  will  eventually  attain  most  complete  suc- 
cess.— Popular  Science  Review. 
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Ethical  versus  Religious  Teaching. — 
The  State  can  only  expect  every  man  to  do 
his  duty  to  itself  and  to  its  citizens  if  it  pro- 
vide instruction  as  to  what  that  duty  is.  In 
any  plan  of  national  education,  therefore,  the 
children  must  be  instructed  in  their  duties  to 
each  other  as  members  of  society,  and  in  the 
common  requirements  of  law  and  order. 
These  plain  and  practical  requirements  are, 
as  I  have  said,  generally  understood  to  be 
taught  in  connection  with  religion  and  under 
its  sanction.  But,  in  the  case  supposed, 
when  religion  is  removed  from  the  element- 
ary schools,  the  State  must  still  have  some 
security  that  these  principles  shall  be  incul- 
cated on  the  pliant  and  docile  mind  of  the  ris- 
ing  generation.     And  what  security  can  be 


equal  to  that  of  retaining  the  moral  or  ethical 
lesson  as  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
common-school  course  ?  To  make  the  ethi- 
cal lesson  in  the  common  school  compulsory, 
like  the  other  secular  lessons,  would  be  the 
most  natural  arrangement  ;*  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  State  has  an  indisputable  right  to  en- 
force the  moral  instruction  of  all  who  are 
placed  under  its  protection,  and  so  to  apply  a 
remedy  or  preventive  to  that  brutal  ignorance 
of  moral  and  social  duties  which  is  at  once  a 
menace  and  a  nuisance  to  the  community. 
Were  such  an  arrangement  to  meet  with 
general  acceptance,  the  State  might  dispense 
with  any  further  security  of  the  kind  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  the  churches  might  be  left  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  as 
they  best  could.  But  though  this  would  be' 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  arrangement,  it 
is  one  to  which  the  churches  would  have  a 
powerful  dislike.  If,  in  their  desire  to  retain 
all  knowledge  as  the  handmaid  of  religion, 
they  view  with  suspicion  the  severance  from 
religion  of  such  secular  branches  as  writing 
and  arithmetic,  much  more  will  this  be  their 
feeling  with  regard  to  a  severance  of  morality 
from  religion.  By  the  sects,  the  connection 
between  the  latter  two  is  deemed  to  be  so 
close  as  to  b«  indissoluble  ;  and  the  almost 
universal  sentiment  is,  that  there  can  be  no 
sound  morality  disjoined  from  religion. 
Probably  the  objection  on  their  part  to  a 
severance  is  all  but  insuperable  ;  and,  there- 
fore, at  this  point,  it  is  necessary  that  ?the 
State  should  submit  to  a  compromise  with 
the  churches,  in  order  that  it  may  not  seem 
to  set  up  the  school  as  a  rival  or  hostile  insti- 
tution. The  nature  of  this  compromise  is,  I 
think,  obvious — viz.,  that  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  the  ethical  lesson  should  be 
compulsory  indeed,  but  compulsory  under  a 
limitation.  It  should  be  obligatory  that  the 
children  should  be  taught  morals,  but  op- 
tional whether  that  teaching  be  obtained  in 
the  common  schools  or  in  the  Church  schools. 
In  other  words,  a  certificate  of  attendance  on 
religious  instruction  in  the  latter  should  be 
accepted  as  a  dispensation  from  the  ethical 
class  in  the  former.  By  this  provision,  it  is  not 
implied  that  religious  knowledge  may  serve 
in  place  of  moral  instruction  ;  but  only  that 
the  latter  is  generally  understood  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  other,  and  may  either  be 
imparted  separately  or  in  conjunction  with  it. 
It  is  also  implied  that  the  morality  taught  by 
all  the  sects  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
same,  and  may  be  accepted  by  the  nation  in 
lieu  of  that  which  would  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  But  to  this  last  point  we 
shall  again  return.  Without  denying,  then, 
that  morality  is  closely  and  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  religion,  I  maintain  that  it  is  also 
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an  indispensable  pari  of  secular  instruction. 
. — Contemporary  Hevie^v. 

Young  Women's  Labor. — There  is  now  an 
ever-increasing  variety  of  openings  for  young 
women's  labor  which  were  unknown  to  our 
fathers.     Women  are  now  engaged  in  many 
kinds  of  "trades"  to  avast  extent,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  men  in  the  same  trades  is  less 
violent  than  before.     And  all  those  girls  em- 
ployed   as     shop-accountants,    as    bookbin- 
ders, as  tailorcsses,  as  telegraph  clerks,  as 
upholsterers,  as  paper-makers,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  multitudes  which  fill  the  gigantic  fac- 
tories of  the  North,  are  just  so  many  maids 
withdrawn  from  household  service.     They  do 
not  fly  to  other  employments  because  they  are 
pining  for  the  pianos  and' paint-boxes,  or  are 
denied  the  sweet  delights  of  French  and  Ger- 
man grammars,  or  because  "  followers  "  are 
not   allowed  in  indiscriminate   profusion  in 
the  kitchen,  but  because  the  wages  paid  in 
trades  are  very  good,  and  they  like  to  be  their 
own  mistresses  while  they  are  very  young. 
In  these  cases,  the  work  is  quite  as  hard  as  in 
any  gentleman's  household,  and  lasts  all  day, 
and  the  rooms  the  women  live  in  are  worse 
than  the  kitchens  and  the  attics  to  which  our 
wicked  exclusiveness  condemns  the  wretched 
cook   and  housemaid.      The   real  attractive- 
ness is  the  freedom  of  the   evening,  which 
means  the  freedom  to  go  out  anywhere  and 
everywhere,   and    in   what   company  it   may 
please    them.       Bachelor    critics,    living    in 
chambers  and  waited  on  by  laundresses,  must 
surely  know  enough  of  the  life  of  the  London 
streets  and  places  of  amusement  to  know  that 
freedom  such  as  this  is  the  very  worst  license 
that  can  be  imagined  for  women  of  the  ordi- 
nary age  and  character  of  domestic  servants. 
All  the  while  the  <|fcmand  for  the  maids  is  in- 
creasing in  every  part  of  England.     Let  us 
face   this   fact,  that   every  new  house  that  is 
built  to  pay  £(iO  or  ^'jo  a  year  means  a  de- 
mand for,  on  the  average,  two  maids  in  addi- 
tion  to   those    already  at   work.     In    larger 
houses,  the   fresh  demand  is  proportionally 
larger.     Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  as  the  "  re- 
spectability "  or  fashionableness  of  a  district 
fades,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  number  of 
servants  that  are  kept  ;  but  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  luxurious- 
ness  of  living  among  the  upper  middle  and 
professional   classes,  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  women-servants  which 
the  past  generation  entirely  dispensed  with. 
All  this  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  gigantic  expansion  of  our  national  wealth. 
There  are  more  people  than  ever  in  comfort- 
able   circumstances,    and    those    who    were 
wealthy  are  wealthier  than  before.    The  prac- 
tical effect   is,  that  the  scarcity  in  maid-ser- 


vants is  becoming  a  serious  difficulty,  and  this 
difficulty  is  not  confined  to  families  whose 
incomes  are  small.  People  raise  the  wages 
they  offer,  but  the  spell  has  lost  its  power. 
The  ser\'ants  that  are  at  liberty  demand  the 
increase  ;  but,  to  make  a  guess,  those  who 
are  willing  to  engage  themselves  are  not  half 
in  number  to  what  they  were  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago.  It  is  just  as  it  is  with  beef  and 
mutton.  Every  year  the  nation  wants  more 
and  more  meat,  and  the  increase  in  supply 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  demand.  Of 
course  the  breeders  ask  more  for  their  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  of  course  they  get  what  they 
as  k . — Com  hill  Magazine, 

Mysterious   Chances    in    Climate.— The 
climate  of  any  particular  country  is  not  per- 
sistently the  same  through  a  long  series  of 
years.     It  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  agricul- 
tural operations,  drainage,  change  of  ocean- 
currents,   and    other    circumstances.     From 
whatever  cause,  the  climate  of  Great  Britain 
is  changing.    The  most   noticeable  fact  is  ♦ 
that  while  the  winters  are  less  severe,  and  th« 
summers  not  so  intensely  hot,  as  formerly 
there  has  crept  in  what  may  be  called  a  jum 
ble  of  weather  throughout  the  year.    We  havi 
cold  when  we  should  expect  heat,  and  warmt 
when  we  had  every  reason  to  look  for  snoi 
Meteorologists,  who  profess  to  speak  sclent! 
fically,  fail  to  enlighten  us  on  the  cause  o^^ 
causes  of   these  phenomena.     It  can  not  b— • 
said   that,   as  regards   the  culture  of  graii^^ 
crops,  or  the   rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  an    ^ 
other  marketable  animals,  there  has  been  ai»^' 
falling-off.     In   these  departments  of  affairs, 
and  we  may  add  in  forest-tree  culture,  there 
has  rather  been  an  improvement  than  other- 
wise.     Change   of   climate  has  been    more 
specially  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  fruit, 
the  crops  of  which  are  exceedingly  liable  to 
be  damaged  by  unseasonable  ir^i.    Chance 
frosts  in  the  later  spring  months  are  the  terror 
of  gardeners,  and  unfortunately  the  destruc- 
tion  so  caused   is  becoming  so   serious  in 
many  places,  that  some  kinds  of  well-known 
fruit  are  no  longer  worth  cultivating.    Better, 
it  is  thought,  import  fruit,  than  try  to  rear  it. 

A  paragraph  has  been  going  the  round  of 
the  newspapers,  regarding  this  mysterious 
change  of  climate  as  concerns  Scotland.  *  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society,  Mr. 
M'Nab  read  a  paper  on  **  Further  Evidences 
of  Climatal  Changes  in  Scotland,"  and  men- 
tioned that  several  old  Scotch  gardeners,  as 
well  as  amateur  cultivators,  concurred  with 
his  opinion,  that  many  \'arieties  of  fruit  now 
cultivated  in  that  country  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  they  were  from  thirty  to  fifty 
years  ago.  Ribston  pippins  and  nonpareil 
apples  are  alleged  to  be  inferior  in  siie  and 
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as  well  as  number  to  the  specimens 
rly  seen.     The  jargonelle  pear,  once  ex- 
ely  grown  and  thoroughly  ripened  on 
ard  trees  ia  various  districts  of  Scot- 
is  now  exceedingly  scarce.     The  famous 
»e  of  Gowrie "   orchards,  which   half  a 
ry  ago   were  so   remunerative,  and   in 
seventy  varieties  of  apples,  and  thirty- 
arieties   of    pears,   were    cultivated    as 
irds,    still     exist,    but     with    a     sadly 
ished  production  of  fruit.     TheClydcs- 
)rchards  are  in  the  same  failing  condi- 
The  damson  shows  signs  of  becoming 
;t,   and    the   common    black    sloe    and 
)lc-berries  are  in  like  manner  on  the  de- 
From   the   old   minute-books   of  the 
onian  Horticultural  Society,  it  appears 
om  1 8 10  they-offered' prizes  for  peaches 
1  on  open  walls  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
but  after  1837,  these  were  discontinu- 
id    the   generality  of    the   competition 
Bs  sent  are  grown  on  flued  walls  or  in 
-houses.     Similar  painful  evidence  was 
with  regard  to  cherries,  gooseberries, 
:otch-grown  American  cranberries  ;  and 
the  filbert  and  hazel  nuts  are,  it  is  sta- 
3t  by  any  means  so  flourishing  now  as 
rly.     From  1812  to  1826,  the  large  white 
•  was  cultivated  in  the  field  in  various 
Df  Scotland,  for  the  making  of  opium  ; 
bout  fifty  years  ago   tobacco  was   fre- 
y  grown    in   certain   districts.     All   is 
3d  or  changing  now,  although  several 
s  of  late  years  have  been  remarkable  for 
mildness,  and   proved   most  favorable 
wering-plants.     The   Scotch,  however, 
)t  feed  on  flowers,  and  are  much  to  be 
under  the  calamity  with  which  they  are 
sncd  of  being  dependent  on  our  Eng- 
eengrocers  and  fruiterers  for  their  sup- 
of  fruit.'     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
cs  will    evoke   more   attention   to    the 
t  than  it  has  hitherto  received. — Cham- 
fourtial. 

RVALDSEN. — Thorvaldsen  was*  a  great 
thinker.  His  extreme  fecundity  of 
iterfered  to  some  extent  with  his  perfec- 
■  performance.  It  is  known  that  he  scl- 
ad  the  patience  to  follow  out  his  ideas 
rble  ;  sometimes  he  did  no  more  than 
up  the  salient  points  in  the  outline, 
his  pupils  had  finished  the  marble  to 
wn  satisfaction.  It  was  in  a  measure 
hat  the  jealous  Swedish  sculptors,  Fogel- 
and  Bystrom,  said,  he  did  not  rightly 
[low  to  handle  the  chisel.     This  indeed 

know  ;  his  "  Adonis,"  in  the  Glyptotek 
lich,  which  he  cut  every  line  of  himself, 

that  the  chisel  was  perfectly  at  his  com- 
i  still  it  was  rarely  that  he  exercised  his 

and  doubtless  if  he  had  been  willing 


to  sacrifice  fecundity  to  perfection,  we  should 
now  possess  more  splendid,  though  far  fewer, 
works  from  his  hands.  His  answer  to  By- 
strSm's  taunt  is  characteristic.  "  Tie  my  hands," 
he  said,  "behind  my  back,  and  give  me  a 
block  of  Parian,  and  I  will  bite  out  of  it  with 
my  teeth  a  finer  statue  than  BystrCm  can  cut 
with  his  chisel."  It  is  owing  to  this  impa- 
tience, doubtless,  that  there  is  often  so  much 
more  force  and  freshness  about  the  plaster 
than  the  marble,  in  his  figures.  The  soul  of 
Thorvaldsen  shines  out  of  the  clay,  and  there- 
fore it  is  at  Copenhagen,  and  there  only,  that 
this  master  can  be  studied.  In  the  Museum 
dedicated  to  Thorvaldsen^  in  that  city,  one 
stands  among  the  mouldings  of  the  artist's 
own  hands,  and  one  learns  there  to  understand 
something  of  that  intellect  and  imagination 
that  has  not  been  approached  amohg  sculp- 
tors since  Michel  Angelo  walked  the  earth, 
and  in  the  more  harmonious  qualities  of  pure 
beauty,  not  since  the  palmy  days  of  Phidias 
himself. — Spectator, 

The  Sicilian  Vespers. — The  terrible  mas- 
sacre known  by  the  above  title  took  place  at 
Easter,  in  the  year  1282.  It  was  but  a  verifi- 
cation of  the  old  proverb  of  the  trodden  worm 
turning  to  bite  its  oppressor's  foot.  At  this 
period,  the  Sicilians  were  ruled  over  by  a 
French  prince  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  with  a 
tyranny  of  the  most  cruel  and  galling  nature. 
Obnoxious  to  the  Sicilians  from  his  nation, 
the  people  had  as  well  to  bear  the  presence 
of  a  licentious  and  brutal  soldiery,  to  whom 
nothing  was  sacred  ;  and  the  history  of  the 
times  teems  with  accounts  of  the  coarse  insults 
to  which  husbands  and  fathers  of  all  classes 
had  to  submit,  as  offered  to  those  who  were 
nearest  and  dearest  of  their  families.  Under 
such  a  long  course  of  oppression,  it  was  but 
little  wonder  that  the  hot  fire  of  Italian  wrath 
should  be  smouldering,  and  waiting  but  for 
some  slight  fanning  to  leap  into  a  devastating 
flame  that^  should  destroy  all  before  it.  The 
occasion  arrived.  Easter  Monday  being  a 
grand  ISte-da)',  a  procession  of  the  people  of 
Palermo  was  formed  to  attend  vespers  at  a 
neighboring  church  ;  when' the  French  rulers, 
who  gazed  with  suspicion  upon  all  gatherings 
of  the  people,  made  this  a  pretext  for  search- 
ing for  arms.  To  a  brutal,  licentious  soldiery^ 
this  supplied  an  opportunity  for  offering  gross 
insults  to  the  females,  one  of  whom  was  a 
young  married  lady  of  great  beauty  and  posi- 
tion. Her  screams  aroused  the  multitude ; 
the  spark  was  laid  to  the  train ;  and,  led  by 
the  lady's  father  and  husband,  the  people  ros^ 
in  tumult.  Arms  were  seized,  and  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  all  the  French  in  the 
city  was  the  result.  This  was  but  the  alarm 
note  for  a  general  rising  ;  and  in  town  after 
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town,   upon   that   same   day,  massacres  took 
place,  the  news  fl3'ing  swiftly,  till   not  a  place 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  but  Mes- 
sina.    So  hot  was  the  people's  rage,  and  so 
long  a  reign  of  cruelty  had   they  to  avenge, 
that  mercy  was  forgotten;  neither  sex  nor  age 
was   spared  —  French    nationality  being   the 
pass-word  for  death.     Fortresses  were  attacked 
and  carried,  sharp  and  decisive  engagements 
took  place,  and  garrison  after  g^rrision  was 
slaughtered  ;  Messina  only  remaining  at  last 
to  be  taken  to  free  the  island  from  the  foreign 
j'oke.     But    here   a   pause   ensued ;  many  of 
the  more  substantial   inhabitants  fearing  the 
power  of  the  insurgents  as  opposed  to  that  of 
the  trained  soldiery.     But  again  a  spark  illu- 
mined the  fire.     A  citizen  was  seized  by  the 
French  for  appearing  in  public  bearing  arms. 
He  resisted,  aided  by  friends  ;  but  being  over- 
come, they  were  borne  off  to  prison  ;  when, 
not   content  with   the   conquest,  the   viceroy 
sent  to  arrest  the  prisoners'  wives.     This  in- 
justice roused  the   people,  who  flew  to  arms, 
attacked  the  French,  and  slaughtered  above 
three  thousand,  driving  the  others  into  their 
fortresses,  which  they  took  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  and  put  the  defenders  to  the  sword. 
The   insurrection,  commencing  as  it   did   on 
the  night  of  the  Palermo  procession,  has  since 
been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers.     The   number    of  French   put    to   the 
sword  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  ;  but,  whatever  the 
number,  the  slaughter  was  fierce  and   indis- 
criminate ;  and,  in  spite  of  after-efforts  to  re- 
cover the   territory,  Sicily  was  from  that  time 
lost  to  the  reigning  King  of  Naples,  Charles 
of  Anjou. — Once  a  Week. 

Force  of  Gravity. — It  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered how  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  our 
planet  is  adapted  in  exact  relation  to  force  of 
gravity.  Had  the  earth  been  a  little  larger  or 
smaller,  things  would  have  been  somewhat 
different.  As  regards  the  vegetable  world, 
this  is  interestingly  put  by  Whewell  :  *  As  an 
instance  of  the  adaptation  between  the  force 
of  gravity  and  the  forces  which  exist  in  the 
vegetable  world,  we  may  take  the  positions  of 
flowers.  Some  flowers  grow  with  the  hollow 
of  taeir  cups  upward  ;  others  "hang  the  pen- 
sive head,"  and  turn  the  opening  downward. 
The  positions,  in  these  cases,  depend  upon 
the  \iLigth  and  flexibility  of  the  stalk  which 
supports  the  flower,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
euphorbia,  the  gernven.  It  is  clear  that  a  very 
slight  alteratior^  in  the  force  of  gravity,  or  in 
the  stiffness  of  the  stalk,  would  entirely  alter 
the  ppsitioil  of  the  flower-cups,  and  thus  make 
the  copt'ouation  of  the  species  impossible. 
We  have; 'therefore,  here  a  little  mechanical 
contrivance,  which  would  have  been  frustrated. 


if  the  proper  intensity  of  gravity  had  not  been 
assumed  in  the  reckoning.  An  earth,  greater 
or  smaller,  denser  or  rarer,  than  the  one  on 
which  we  live,  would  require  a  change  in  the 
structure  and  strength  of  the  foot-stalks  of  all 
the  little  flowers  that  hang  their  heads  under 
our  hedges.  There  is  something  curious  in 
thus  considering  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth, 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to 
centre,  as  employed  in  keeping  a  snowdrop 
in  the  position  most  suited  to  the  promotion 
of  its  vegetable  health.' 

FIELDS  OF   BARLEY. 

In  a  dewy  upland  glade. 

Of  a  harvest  morning  olden. 
Far  and  near  the  sickles  played 

Through  the  )>arley  buff  and  golden  : 
Reapers  reaping  all  a-row, 

Lifting  up  their  eyes  but  rarely 
At  the  sound  of  steps  that  go 
To  the  little  port  below, 

Down  along  the  fields  of  barley. 

Inland,  gray  amid  the  green 

Spaces  of  the  summer  bowers, 
Castle-turrets  dimly  seen, 

Hazy  harvest-lands  and  flowers  ; 
Where  the  breezy  sea-wall  dips, 

Wheeling  rooks  in  faint  commotion 
Round  uplifting  steeple-tips. 
Dusky  piers,  and  anchored  ships. 

And  the  dreamy  painted  ocean. 

Rode  a  troop  in  mail  bedight, 

Scarf,  and  plume,  and  helmet-feather 
Blowing  backward  in  their  flight 

Down  the  balmy  summer  weather ; 
Riding  hard,  and  riding  wide, 

That  fair  harvest  morning  early. 
Rode  among  the  sheaves  and  cried, 
As  they  drew  their  reins  beside 

Where  the  binders  bound  the  barley  : 
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Passed  the  chase  this  way  to  view  ? 

Hoode^  hawk  and  tasseled  quiver — 
'  Tara-la  !'  the  bugles  blew, 

Halting  by  the  reedy  river. 
Two  are  missing  !  Two  have  fled  ! 

We  shall  search  the  wide  world  over. 
We  have  sworn  an  oath,"  they  said, 
We  will  bring  her  'live  or  dead 

To  her  mourning  royal  lover." 

Forth  they  rode.    The  village  stands 

Silent  now,  with  pulse  nor  motion  : 
White,  with  stone  feet  in  the  sands, 

Staring  at  a  summer  ocean. 
Off  the  harbors  blue,  the  ships, 

Dropping  down  from  far  plantations, 
Hail  at  times  the  steeple-tips. 
But  the  belfry's  silent  lips 

Answer  with  no  salutations. 

Years  have  come  and  years  have  gone. 

Reeds  and  grasses  cover  over 
Where  the  monarch  sleepeth  on  : 

He  hath  little  need  of  lover. 
Still  when  winds  come  on  to  blow, 

Reapers  in  the  uplands  early. 
Hear  the  bugles  faint  and  low, 
And  the  knights  a-riding  go 

Through  the  hedge-rows  and  the  barley. 

Wm.  Wallace  Young. 
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